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CHAP.  LXXVIII. 


Pentiadria  Digynia. 

StK.  BaL,  «dK.  g.,  p.  m ;  IXa'* 


Gn.  Ckar.,  4^c.  Corolia  rotate.  T&roal  fumuhed  with  5  awned  tcalea,  which 
■Iteniate  with  tbe  smnents  of  the  coroUa.  FUamaiti  diBtinct.  Antkm 
cobeting,  bearded  oa  Uie  haiik;  poUen  masses  appUed  to  tfae  dilated  topa  of 
the  corpuBclet  of  the  Btignia,  soUtarr,  or  compoaed  of  4  confluent  ones. 
JUgMa  aliiMMt  mutic.  JtoUcfricyliiidrical,  mucn  diTaricste,  aiDOOtli.  Seedt 
comoHe.  (pm't  SSU.,'\y.^.  163.) — The  bsnly  ipecie»  are  natiTei  of  ibe 
«outh  of  Euroi>e,  the  north-weat  of  ABta,  or  the  north  of  AfHca.  Twiiiiug 
glabrom  shnibs.  LesTes  oppoiite,  shitiiiig.  Flowers  Hubcoryiubote,  intu'- 
petiolar;  of  eaa^culture  in  comiDan  soil,  and  propagated  b]r  cuttjngs  of  the 
root  ot  Btaoola,  or  bjr  layen. 

±   I.  F.  SRACVk  L.     The  Qreek  Penpkya. 

MMtlaiMD*.     IiIl.SB.,p.9]&;  Doa1HUI.,«.p.l83.i  Lodd.CiL,8d.lB3S. 

»«™iii.'.     P.  maoiUi  Icm*.  SclmUt  Baum..  I.  l.  46.,  D»  Hmm.  Jrt..  I.  p.  IM-  t.  CL,  BBrl. 

Upniitm.    jKq.  Mte;.  L  9. 11. 1. 1.  £  s. )  n.  Gnc..  t.  MB.  t  Bot.  lUt.,  L  NS.  t  Sdtknlir  Huitti., 

I.U.;  auilaBr  A>.  1087.  ud  1088. 

^n:.  Char.,  S(c,    LeaTes  Tarying  (rom  oTate  to  lanceoUte,     Cor^bs  on  loDg 

pedunclea.     Plowers  bsiry  inside.     Branches  brown.     S^^ents  of  coroUa 

Unear,  rounded  at  the  apex,  grcenish  outside, 

and  brownish  inside,  antl  clothed  with  couious 

short  hairs.     LeaTCs  deciduous,  3 — 4in 

■hmb,  a 

Bitfajnis,  fbundalsoabout 

Bursa,    and   oo    Houat 

Athos ;  flowering  in  Julj 

aod  August.     It  was  in- 

troduced  in  1597,  Bnd  is 

frequeat  in  gardens.  The 

remsrkable    colour    and  ^. 

rieh  TBlTetj    appearance 

of  theflowers,the  elcgBnt 

form  of  the  leaTes,  and 

thebdUtjrwithwhich  the    I0S6 
plant  can  be  made  to  corer  an  extensiTe  spBce,  reuder  it  usefilt  for  arbours, 
Kc ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  tfae  Jt^.  Du  HomcI  that  the  odour  of  the  Bowen 
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b  oonsidered  unwholesome,  and  eyea  dangerousy  to  those  who  are  long 
exposed  to  it.  In  the  Gard,  Mag.,  voL  ix.  p.  586.,  Mr.  Gkxlsall,  nursery- 
man»  of  Hereford,  mentionB  that  lie  has  seen  the  pavement  of  an  arbour 
over  which  a  plant  of  Perfploca  ^rae^ca  was  trained,  and  in  fiill  flower, 
literally  covered  with  dead  house-fliea»  which  appeared  to  have  fallen  from 
the  blossoms,  apparently  killed  bj  some  deletenous  property  contained  in 
them.  The  capability  of  eztension  of  this  plant  is  proved  by  one  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  having  been  trained,  by  means  of  a  jack  chain, 
as  high  as  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  of  Sopkbra  japonica,  mentioned 
in  p.  565.  as  being  50  ft.  high,  and  which  was  clear  of  branches  to  a  con- 
siderable  height.  When  twined  round  a  tree,  the  periploca  forms  a  deep 
identation  in  the  bark.  (See  Mag,  NaL  Hitt,  vol.  vi.  p.  331.)  Price  of 
plantSy  in  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  60  cents ;  and 
at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

S  2.  P.  ANGUSTiPO^iA  LabilL    The  narrow-leaved  Periploca» 

Identifieatiom.  Lah.  Pl.  Sjr.,  dec.  f .  p.  IS.  1 7.  i  Dod*>  HUl.,  4  p.  16S. 
Svnoigma.    P.  rlMda  Viv. ;  P.  kevigkta  VahL 
Engravmtfl.    LtbilL  Fl.  Syr.,  deo.  8.  pi  ISL 1 17. ;  and  our  Jig.  1089L 
Spee.  Ckar;  ^    LeaTM  Trinlen,  narraw-UnoeoUte,  f hbrous,  per- 

ctotent.    Cymet  triebotomoiML    Flowen  purpUih  indde,  pele  jeuow 

beneeth  and  round  the  mouth,  with  a  wlute  ipot  in  the  middle. 

LeBTet  1  In.  k>ng.  iDom*$  MiU.^  tT.  p.  163.)    A  twiniog  «hnib.  • 

natiTe  of  Tunia,  on  Bfount  Schibel  JMkel  $  and  ot  the  Uand  oT 

LampedoML  at  tbe  le»  side,  near  Laodioea.    An  omamental  plant^ 

which  was  introduced  in  1800,  and  U  quite  as  hardj  ai  P.  gnB^ca.. 

It  i«  xare  in  Britith  ooUectiona. 

1  P.  M^{dto  Ait. ;  P.  puniciBrblia  Caa.  Icm,^  3.  t  817. :  te  a 
twtning  erergreen  ibrub.  a  natlTO  of  the  Canary  Ulandi^  wbich  waa 
iBtroduced  in  1779;  and,  tbougfo  generally  kept  in  gtcen-bouiei, 
would  llTe  through  the  winter  agamat  a  KWth  wall,  with  prolection. 

The  kaff-han^  tipeda  of  Perfploca,  l)eing  deciduoui,  may  be  pre. 
lerTed  througb  the  winter  with  much  leia  care  than  manjr  other 
tender  treei  andihruba. 


CHAR  LXXI3L 

OF   THE   HARDT  AND  HALF-HARDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  BELONOING 

TO  THB  ORDSR  BIONON/jVjEA. 

Thb  genera  beloneing  to  thia  order  which  contain  hardy  spectes  are^ 
Bignonta,  TecQfma^  aadCatilpa,  which  are  thus  distinguished  :  — 

Bi6NO^Ni/<  Toum.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  paralieL 
TsfcoMA  Juss.    Cal  vx  5-toothed.    Dissepiment  of  the  firuit  contrary. 
Cata^lfa  Juss.    Calyx  8-parted.    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  parailel. 

Genus  I. 


BIGNO'N/il  Toum.    Thb  Trumpbt   Flowbr.    Lm.  Sytt.    Didynimia 

Angiosp^rmia. 

Uemt^lcatkm.    Toum.  Inrt.,  78. j  Jum.  Oen.,  139. 5  Gcrtn.  Fruct.  t.  58. ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nor.  Gen. 

Amer.,  S.  p.  198. ;  D.  Don  in  Edin.  PhiL  Journ. ;  lindL  Nat.  Syit.  Bot,  edit  8L,  p.  888. ;  Don*i 

Mill.,4up.816. 
AniMynKff.    Bignbnfti  m.  of  Lin.  and  othen ;  Bignone,  Fr. ;  Trampetentalume,  Ger, 
neripotiom.    So  named  by  Toumefort,  in  compUment  to  the  Abbd  Bigmm,  librarlan  to  Louit  XIV. 

Gen,  Char.,  «fr.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed,  rarely  entire.  CoroUa  with  a 
short  tube,  a  cam^anulate  throat,  and  a  5-lobed  bilabiate  limb.  Stameru  4, 
didynamous,  that  is,  2  long  and  2  short ;  with  the  mdiment  of  a  fifth.  Lolfes 
of  anthers  cQvaricate.   Stigma  bilamellate.  Capiule  silique-formtd,  S-ceUed ; 
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hmra^  tbe  diateiuiiMat  parallel  with  tfae  valves.  Steda  diBposed  in 
S  rows,  inibricate,  tnnsTerse,  witli  membTBnouB  winga.  (ifonV  MM.,  iv. 
p.  816.)  —  Uniallj  climbing  Bhrnbs,  fiiniished  with  tendnls,  rardv  crect 
ttees  or  Bhnibs.  Leavee  oppoaite,  simple,  conjugste,  trifoliolate,  ^tate, 
or  piimat&  Flowera  axillaiy  and  tenninal,  usually  {Muicled.  Corotlaa 
tnuiifiet-shaped,white,]'ellow,  oiange-coloured,  purpIe,violaceouB,  or  roae- 
cotoured.  The  onlv  hardy  species  ia  a  BubevergreeD  climber,  a  natiTe  of 
Nonh  America ;  and,  like  all  tbe  plants  of  thii  order,  eaail;  propagBted  bj 
cDttiiigs  of  the  roots,  or  shoots. 
II-  1.  B.  CAFKBOLA^TA  h.     Thc  tendriled  Bignonia,  or  TVunpft  Ftower. 

Htmimcallim.    tln.Bp^mi  HorLCUK.sn.j  I>ni'iII)tL,4.[iSlT. 

AtrsM.    BoL  M>s.,  t.  BA.  (  Bmn.  loon.,  311. 1.  *&  i  Du  Uuo.  Aib.,  I.  p.  104.  L  ta ;  Bocc  Hlc, 

Spm.  Char.,  ffc  Climbing.    Leaves  cotgugate;  leafletB  cmrdate-oblang;  lower 
onessimple.    TendrilBsniAll,tJifld;  the  lobes  bifurcate.    Peduncles  axiUary, 
Uowered,  crowded.     Calyx  eatire.     CoroUas  red- 
diBh  yellow.    Follides  flatteued,  1  ft.  loog.    (^Dim't 
Miil.,  iv.  p.  817.J    A  climbii^  slirub,  a  DaOve  of 
Korth  America,  in  thc  more  southem  part» ;  flower-  ^ 
tng  io  June  «nd  July.     The  follicles  are  said,  aa 
above,  to  be  a  foot  loD^ ;  but,  on  an  open  wall,  ia 
the  Horticnhural   Society'»  Garden,   uiej  do  not 
esceed6m.or8in.     Itwas  introduced  in  ITIO,  aud 
fonns  a  yay  omamental  waU  climber  iu  firitisb 
gardoig.     This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  covering 
dead  walls,  Irom  iti  great  c^>abihtf  of  eitensioa,  its 
being  Bubevetgreeo,  and  the  singular  Bhape  of  its 
large  and  hBntbome  leaflets.   It  requirei  b  Bheltered 
■ituBtian,  and   favour^lB   exposure,  in   order   to 
flower  ireelf.    The  plant  of  this  Bpedes  in  tfae  Horticultural  8odet/B 
Gardea  ripens  aeeds.    Price  of  ptants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2i,  each ; 
at  BoUw^ler,  where  it  is  a  greea^ouse  plant,  4  francBi  and  at  Hew  York, 
SOcentE. 

Genus  II. 


m 


T^COMA  JuBs.    Tbb  Tecoma.    Iah.  Syit.  Didynitaiia  Angiospfnma. 

IrtattbaNM.    Jdm.  0<iL,p.l».i  R.  Br.  PmL.lTl.i  H.  B.  bI  KunUi  N<n>.  Oen.  AiDer,,3.-p.  I41.i 

UihII.  Nat  St»  BdL.  !d  cdlL.  p.  SK. ;  D0D-|  HID..  1.  p.  «3. 
^mmrmr.    BlfDtalaip,  orun.  ■Dd  oUisn. 

DirteCflaL    Fru  TVniHinicMfl,  tha  Meilan  ninwataoxif  theipacl». 
Gen.  Char,,  ^.     Cidyx  campanulate,  5-toothed.     ConMa  with  a  shott  tube, 
and  B  campanulate  throat ;  limbS-lobed,  bilabiate.     Aiinifru4,  didynamouB; 
thst  b,  2  long  and  2  Bhort ;  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fiflh  Btcrile  fitament. 
S^gma  InlaiDellate.     Capttiie  Bilique-fonncd,   2-ceI1ed,  having  tbe  dissepi- 
ment  conttBtj  to  tbe  valves.     Seedt  diapoa^  in  2  rows,  imbricate,  winged, 
trmsverse.     (I)m't  MiU.,  W.  p.  223.) — The  ddIj  haidy  specles  fct  intro- 
doced  is  a  deciduouB  climbing  shrub. 
.1  1.  T.  BADi^CAHS  Juti.    The  rooting-6ra>uA«(  Tecoma,  or  TYampet  Floaier, 
UruUctHim.    Juk  Om.a  U9.;  Daa^iHnL.t.  p.  K5. 

amniuma.  BUntoia  niSaiH  Um.  Sm.,  ni.,  Biirt.  aM:,'SlT..  Upi,  ITS.,  artm.  Vtrg.,  73., 
MoClam^  C&.,  Dw  Ham.  Ari.,  L  p.  103.  t.  ].,  &A.  Htrl.,  2  I.  M.,  Du  «oi  HarU.,  I.  y.  US., 
W—iHik.  Amtr.,  OL  t  «.  e  ES.,  t^ld.  jMl,  tl.,  Cvt  Bct.  »«.,  I.  «S9..  RU<.  Mom..  p.  101., 
Jbr.  AK.  S.  p.  BIS  C  15.  t.  3.  t  1.,  Csm.  Oul,  IOB.  1 103.  i  Bigntnia  ndliuni  miloc  Hnrl., 
OiMmlimi  ClteiMb  Strrl.  Itam.,  m  I  Ktalala  jtulatmui  Calai.  Car.  i  Jumln  it  VliKlnif, 
n-.;  Wa(iilnBtawiU.C(r.i  EMciMBUjiSn KgnonlL Mc^ 
itotMiliiL  Wina)nb,ilMvlT,raotlDsiUd&KlMnl>ll2te,u 
Er^raitmst.    BaL  IIi(.,L4fe.)  •ndoiirj^.  lOSI. 


r 
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Spee.  Char,f  Sfc.  Climbing,  glabrouf .  Branches  rough,  rooting.  Leaflets'  9, 
oyate,  acuminated,  coaraefy  serrated.  Racenies  termina^  corymbose,  on 
iong  peduncles.  Tube  of  corolla  5  dmes  longer 
than  the  calyx.  {DofCt  Mill,^  iy.  p.  825.)  A 
beautifiil  hardy  climber,  which  fixes  itself  to  trees 
or  walis  by  its  roots,  lilse  vvy.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  tbe  ends  of  the  shootSy  in  laige 
bunches;  and  have  iong  sweiling  tubea,  shaped 
somewhat  lil^e  a  trumpet.  The  coroUa  is  large, 
scarlet»  and  orange-coioured.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Virginia,  and  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  It  was  introduced  in 
1640,  and  is  frequent  in  Britiflh  gardens,  where  it 
growfl  vigorously,  producing  tu&  of  leavefl  and 
iine  flowers,  abunoantly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  but  being  rather  apt  to  become  naked 
bdow.  One  of  the  finest  spcMcimens  of  this  plant 
in  Europe  is  that  trained  a^nst  the  Palace  Pitti 
at  Florence,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  1819,  was, 
if  our  recoUection  does  not  deceive  us,  upwards  of  60  ft.  higfa,  and  extending 
proportionably  in  width.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  England ;  but  in  the  nortn 
of  r  rance  they  cover  the  trunk  with  straw  during  winter,  for  a  few  years, 
till  it  has  become  perfectly  ligneous.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse^ 
ries,  50r.  per  hundred;  in  pots,  U.  6d.  each ;  seeas,  U.  6d.  per  ounce:  at  Boil- 
wyller,  50  cents,  or  15  firancs  per  hundred:  and  at  New  York,  50  oents. 

Variety. 

X  T.r.2  major  Hort.  has  the  flowers  larger  and  of  a  paler  scarlet ;  Che 
leaves,  also,  difier  considerably,  both  in  size  and  shape.  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  which  flowers  in  August,  and 
waa  introduced  in  1724. 

1  8.  T.  6RANDiFLO*RA  SwL    The  great-flowered  Tecoma. 

IdetdiflcaUim.    Sweet*i  Hort  Brit,  p.  14k ;  Don**  MUL,  4  p.  8S5l  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1896w 
Sgnonifmet.    Bigndnla  mndifldra  Tlumb.  FL  Jap.,  25&,  Blum.  BOdr,,  778L ;  &  chin§nsis  Lam. 

Dia.,  1.  |K  4M.i  lyoC^io  K^maf.  Amen..  p.  856.,  Bamkt  lam.  KMmfi.^  t  Sl. ;  Incanrillea  gnndi- 

116ra  ^eng.  S^.,  t.  p^  896. ;  T^ing.Toa-&«  Ckimeee. 
Bmgrovmge,    Banki  loon.  KMmpL,  t  Sl. ;  aad  our^.  1068. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Slightly  scandent,  glabrous.  Leaflets  7 — 9,  ovate,  acumi- 
nated,  coarsely  serrated,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Panides  terminal, 
pendulous.  Calycine  s^ments  lanceo- 
late,  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Branches  rooting.  Young  shoots  spotted 
with  dark  purple.  Leaves  6 — 10  in.  loug, 
Petioles  marginate.  Flowers  pendulous, 
forming  terminal  cross-armea  panicles, 
large,  of  a  tawnv  orange  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  of  a  tolerably  brigfat  red- 
dish  orange  colour  inside,  with  brighter 
streaks.  Nectary  a  glandular  crenated 
ring.  Anterior  lobe  of  stigma  recurved. 
(Don^i  MiU^  iv.  p.  225.)  A  climbing 
shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  ^^^^ 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  July  and  AugusU  This  species, 
when  first  introduced,  was  thougfat  to  be  rather  tendo:;  but  it  is  now 
found  to  be  almost  as  hardv  as  Tecoma  radicans,  which  it  greatly  re» 
sembles,  but  is  of  a  slighter  habit,  though  it  has  much  lai]ger  flowers,  and 
is  altogether  a  very  splendid  plant.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Kew,  in 
front  of  one  of  the  stoves ;  a  laige  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden, 
which  has  stood  against  the  conservative  wall  there  since  1825;  and  one 
against  the  wall  in  the  Hackney  arboretum.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2i.  6d,  each. 
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App.  L     Hatf-hardj/  ligneous  Planti  behmging  to  the  Order 
Bignom^te. 

JltF>Mi  cruairr*  PloB.  Iva.,  t  S8..  hu  tb*  IbM  luge;  dw  BcrnR  jcJlow,  uid  i>hlti^ 


Vot.,  Bot.  11«,  t  BGS.  I  iu3  «ir  jb 
hH  tba  Aowen  ■  »!•  mi,  niUi  •dut 
knrdad  tbiwt  tt  <•  i  dlDUu  ilinib,  ■ 
BMin  oT  Nf*  HBllud,  witbiB  lEs  tnn^ 
,  ndorNmteibWBlH.  tl  «i  Intmduad 
'    ta  ITWi  «id,  ■ ' - 

.. j,  tni  vo 

*■!!*■  iai\  In  Ikk 


■  Ci)ie  (ticub,  with  «r 

I  fnOlBf  «  T'  ndicuu,  iiii«lit  tn  Ji  prn 

I  roiiafDmwUn,  n  m  lBkn»d,  n 

I 


CATA'LPA  Jiuo.     Thb  Catalfa.    Z.bi.  Sytt.  Diiadria  Moni^nia. 

UrwHfaMim.  Juh.  6«l,  138.,  (d.  Ihwri.  ix  tSS. ;  Bpnar  0«  I .  p.  tS.  j  tti»Bot.  Mu.,  L10M.1 
Schkuhr  HMndb.,  L  175,  i  UndL  NiL  B^L  BoL,  Sd  ediL,  pL  «82. )  Daii'i  HUL,  4  p.  E^ 

Gmi.  Char^  Sic.  Cah/r  E.4>arted.  ConUa  cainpaiiulate,  \iith  n  vencricose 
tnbe,  ani  an  uneqnal  4>lobed  iimb,  Slamrtu  5,  2  of  which  are  fertile,  and 
3  of  tbcm  Bterile.  Sligma  bilamellate.  C^ptnk  siliqiie-farmed,  long,  cylin* 
diinl,  2-T^Ted.  Dutepiment  (^ponte  the  T&lves.  Seedi  mejnbnmousiy 
nMr^ned,  aod  pappose  «t  tbe  baae  and  afex.  (Don't  Miti.,  n.  p.  230. — 
Tren,  widi  nmple  lenTe*,  oppodte,  or  dupoKd  3  in  a  whorl,  Flowen 
toiiunal,  panicled. 

¥  1.  C.  sriUJiaxto^iA  Smt.     The  Lilac-MfvleaTed  Catalpa. 

KiiMlllndiiM     fl^  BbL  MH''  ^  IIM  i  Schkuhr  KiBdb,  t  17&  i  Dont  Min.,  t.  p.  «D.;  Lodd. 


ClIlmVmMdi  Vfin.  Fl  Ca.,  f.Sl.iC.  conunilii  M.  G 

A«L,'L  ft  lo*.  L  «L,  c^Mit.  oir..  i.p.»t.t>.,  jjii.  Hwt  aar., 

dorAidiinrr    — — — ■ —  —    -<— — —  -  .- 


Spee.  Char.,  ^e,  Leares  cordate,  flat,  3  in  a  wbori,  large  and  dedduoua. 
Braiicbea  stTcing.  Faniclet  la^,  branchr,  tenninal.  Corollat  white, 
«pecUed  witb  jiunde  and  yellow.  {Dim'i  MHL,  ir.  p.  230^  A  dedduona 
tree,  a  QBli*e  oi  Nortfa  America.  Introdaced  in  1726,  and  noweiiiig  in  July 
ud  At^naL  The  Ked-podi  are  remarkably  long,  nkrrow,  and  horny. 
Tbe  len?ea  come  out  ven'  late,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  August.  The 
tree  ttuivea  beat  near  the  baukB  of  riren ;  but.  in  «oaie  ntuations,  it  is  very 
GaMe  lo  fie  off  b^  laige  Umbs  at  a  time.  The  branches  d;e  wool  a  kind 
of  dDDamoD  colonr.  Tliia  beautifid  tree  is  a  natiTe  of  North  America, 
iHiere  it  ia  fonnd  on  die  banks  of  rivera  in  the  iipper  part  of  the  Carolinaa, 
Oeorpa,  and  the  Floridaai  tbougb,  as  Hichaux  observes,  it  is  reniBrkable 
tliat  it  doea  not  exist  in  the  lower  pert  of  theae  provincet.     "  In  these 
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southeru  regions/'  says  Michaux,  "it  firequentl^exceeds  50ft.in  helghty 
with  a  diameter  of  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  barky 
which  is  of  silver  grey,  and  but  slightly  fiirrowed ;  by  its  ample  leaves,  and 
by  its  wide-spreaduig  head,  disproportioned  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  its 
trunk.  It  (fifiers  from  other  trees,  also,  in  the  fewness  of  its  branches." 
(JV.  Amer.  Sylva,  ii.  p.  64.)  The  catalpa  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and 
its  timber  is  remarkaiblv  light,  of  very  fine  texture,  and  briUiant  when  po- 
lished  :  its  colour  is  of  a  greyish  white;  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  it  is 
very  durable.  If  a  portion  of  the  bsak  of  this  tree  be  removed  in  spring, 
"a  venomous  and  ofiensive  odour  is  exhaled."  The  bark  is  saidtol^ 
tonic,  stimulant,  and  more  powerfully  antiseptic  than  the  Peruvian  bark ; 
and  the  honey  collected  fix>m  its  flowers  to  be  poisonous,  and  analogous  in 
its  effects  to  that  made  fi*om  the  flowers  ot  Gelsemium  nitidum.  The 
catalpa  is  eenerally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  imported  fi^om  America ; 
but  it  wiU  grow  readity  by  cuttmgs  of  the  root ;  and,  of  course,  plants 
so  raised  wiU  flower  much  sooner  than  those  which  are  raised  from  seed. 
The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  till  it  attains  the  heiffht  of  20  ft.,  which^  in  deep 
free  soU,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  in  10  years.  SeedUng 
plants  beg^n  to  flower,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  12  or  15  years; 
and,  in  soils  and  situations  where  the  wood  is  weU  ripened,  they  continue 
flowerinf  every  year,  making  a  splendid  appearance,  not  only  fi^om  the  large 
size  and  lively  cplour  of  the  flowers,  whicn  are  white,  marked  with  purple 
and  yeUow  spots,  but  from  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  very  large  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  diflerent  shade  of  green  from  those  of  almost  every  other  tree ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  that  of  the  leaves  of  Negundo  yraxinif^Uum. 
In  fine  seasons,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  seed-pocfi,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  common  cabbage,  but  on  a  large  scale;  being  fire- 
quently  2  ft.  long,  and  curved  upwards  so  as  to  resemble  homs. 

SUUUUc*.  Catttpa  STiingiQ/dll a  m  the  SHnmu  qf  London.  At  Ken  wood,  40  yean  planted,  40  It 
bigh  s  diameter  of  tnmk  1  ft.  5  in.,  and  tbat  of  the  bead  36  ft. ;  bead  irregular ;  in  wndy  loam  on 
claj.  At  Fulbam  Palaoe,  ISOyean  planted,  and 25  ft.  high ;  diameCer  of  tbe  trunk  2 ft.,  and  of  tbe 
head  20  ft.  At  Syon,  tbe  tree  flgured  In  «ur  last  yo]um&  5S  ft.  high :  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  tt, 
and  that  of  tbe  fpace  covered  by  tbe  braadiei  60  ft.  At  Kenangton  GraTel  Piti,  in  the  groundt  oi 
S.  C.  Hall,  Eiq.,  90  ft.  bigh ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  40  ft. ;  on  graYelly  toil;  and 
flowerlng  abundantly  eTery  year.  At  Muswell  Hill,  31  ft.  hlgfa,  witb  a  bcad  30  ft.  in  diameter.  In 
Cbe  Mlle  End  NurMfj,  36  ft.  bigb. 

Cat&lpa  syrings/olia  Sauth  qfLoiukM.  In  DevcMBihire,  at  Luioombe,  19  yean  planted,  and  S7  ft. 
bigb ;  d[iameter  of  trunk  11  in.,  and  that  of  the  qaoe  coTered  by  tbe  brancbesfii  ft. ;  eitimated  helgbt, 
In  10  years,  15ft. ;  in  ktam  on  graTeL  In  Kent,  at  Cobbam  HaU,  30  yean  plantad,  and  30  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  trunk  3rtL  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  beada5ft. ;  at  Eaitweu Park,  50ft.  bigb.  In  Wiltshire, 
at  Longleat,  65  yean  planted,  and  35  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  37  ft. : 
at  Wardour  CafOe,  50  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  bi^ ;  at  Longftwd  Caitle,  25  yean  planted,  and 
90  ft.  bigb. 

Cat&lpa  •yrlnga^ftMia  North  qf  London»  In  Bedfordthire^  at  Ampthill,  38  yean  planted,  and 
90  ft.  bigb ;  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2ft.|  and  of  tbe  bead  40  ft.    In  Berkabire,  at  White  Knigbte,  25 

Jean  planted,  and  90 ft.  bigfa.  In  BucklngbamaUre,  at  Temple  Houie,  35  yean  planted,  and  27  ft. 
igfa.  In  Cbeibire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  13  yean  planted,  14  ft.  bigh.  In  Eiwx,  at  Hylandi,  10  yean 
plwted,  21  ft.  bigh :  at  Witbam,  two  trees,  ftxmi  40  to  50  yeari  plaiited ;  one  with  a  trunk  free  fhnn 
brancbei  to  tbe  beight  of  I7|ft.|  and  the  ocher  to  the  beigbt  ot  l^  ft. ;  botb  bave  wide>ipreading 
heads,  and  flower  abundantly  every  year.  In  Olouceiteriblre,  at  Doddingtoo,  90  yean  plant^ 
and  20  ft.  higb.  In  Hertfordsbire,  at  Cheshunt.  10  yean  pbinted,  18  ft  bTgh.  In  Lancashire,  at 
Latham  House,  6D  yean  planted,  and  33  ft.  high.  In  Oxfordsbire,  at  Blenbeim,  aeveral  fine  old 
trees,  upwards  of  30  ft.  hish,  wlth  heads  ftxnn  90  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Pembrokeihire,  at 
Stackpofe  Court,  6  yean  punted,  and  6  ft.  higb.    In  SufR)lk,  in  the  Bury  Botanic  Oarden,  11  yean 

{lanted,  and  13  ft.  high.    In  Warwlcksbire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  20  yean  planied,  and  10  ft.  high. 
n  Woroestershire.  at  Croome,  40  yean  dld,  60  ft.  bigh :  at  Hagley,  8  yean  planted,  8  feet  bigh.    In 
Yorksbire,  in  tbe  HuU  Botanic  Garden.  8  vean  dd,  and  6  ft.  bigb. 

C.  minfftfbUa  in  Scotlamd.  At  Oosronl  Houie,  12  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  bifi^.  In  the  OUugow 
Botanic  Oarden,  almoit  herbaceoua,  even  undo'  tbe  sbdterofa  wall;  a  proof  of  the  coldness  and 
moisture  of  the  autumnal  months  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  so  very  diifereDt  ftxim  the  climate  of  the 
east  coast. 

C.  tjrina^fUia  m  Ireiand.  In  tbe  Glainerin  Botanic  Garden,  30  yean  old,  and  16  ft:  higfa, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in.,  and  of  tbe  top  15  ft. ;  at  Cvpress  Grove,  IG  ft.  bigh,  diameter  of  trunk 
14  in.,  and  of  the  top  12  ft. ;  at  Terenure,  8  yean  planted,  and  7  ft.  hlgb.    In  Oalway,  at  Cool,  25  ft 

liigh. 

Catfrlpa  svringe^o/to  in  F^amce.  In  tbe  Jardln  des  nantes,  60  yean  planted,  it  Is  40  ft.  hlgb,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  20  in.,  and  that  of  tbe  bead  40  ft. ;  at  8c4aux,  30  yean  pluited  Jt  is  50  ft.  higfa, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  30ft. ;  in  the  Botanlc  Oarden  at  Toulon,  36  vean 
planted,  it  is  36  ft.  higfa,  with  a  trunk  14  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nunery  of  H.  De  Nerndres, 
'90  yean  planted,  it  is  29  ft.  higb,  tne  diameter  of  the  irunk  2  ft. ;  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at 
Avrancbei,  29  yeari  [danted,  it  Is  89  ft.  bigh,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
Mft. 

Catilpa  •jtingmfblia  m  Gemun^.    In  Hanover,  at  Schwfibber,  it  is  90  ft.  bigb ;  in  tbe  GoCtingen 
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Botuk  Ouil*ii,  10  MUi  plutfd,  n  li  16  ft.  hlfh.  In  CuhL  m  Wlllialiiuhac,  40  Tean  pluud,  II 
b  «Ij  5 IL  bi«b,  viiha  tnuk  B  liL  dimutH, tb* (htiia bdiic  UlMbuk  BTR7  rw br  the  ■uiumul 
froMi.  1d  Aucrti,  M  Vlcniu,  Id  tlke  Unltcnllji  Botulc  Oudcn,  £l!  r™"  pl*""<<>  U  liMR.  Iilgb, 
tba  dlnmtwr  ortli«  tnink  18  in.,  UKtlhiCiiI  IhehudHR.;  ■tluedburg,  SO  jrmrt  p1ani«l,  Itli 
18  n.  hML  thc  iuatttt  ar  th«  tnink  E  in.,  ud  af  th>  h«J  10  ft. ;  at  Roptnici;  «  rrmit  pliGitad, 
llUMllkish,  tlia  diuiMcr  ofthcuunk  iln.,  (ndarilif  hadRft.,  iggii.it  i  mII  ^  il  Bmckia 
the  LHtiu,  iAtwi  plulKl,  It  liMft  high,  thi  dlunMo'  of  the  Iniiik  Ita,  uid  nf  Ihi  hctf 
Hft.  InPRuiii,  iIbniSDiiR,e)runplintal,  It  i>  IJ  ft.  hl(h,  th«  diimetei  dC  U»  uunkfiD.: 
In  Ihe  F&lwn.lDicl,  9  r«n  plinlnl,  It  li  lOft-^h. 

Cm*]|w  ()>')b«^I^  •■  Itmaia.  At  Prlfnhurg  uid  HoKov,  It  li  I  grwi-honM  pUnl ;  In  tha 
OomniBBI  Girden  il  Odmi,  in  Ihe  Crimii,  It  romii  i  iplcndid  Iiee,  donrrinfi  c\ny  T«r.  ind 
■iMtln»  ripnlBi  «4«  i  Ih(W|h  InthewlDIecDf  1835,  H.  DeKCDCt  iDfbrmi  ui,  II  irii  •crr  much 

Calilpi  ijrlnnlWa  Ai  Ilalt,  1d  Tirtoui  pmi  cl  [UIt  ind  Ihc  isiith  of  FnnFr,  ind  nrHcii. 
I*rlj  U  llie  Dd^ibourhoad  of  Vilin  ind  MoDlpclier,  ihe  Catdlpa  ii  u^inled  u  i  rout-ilde  Iih,  ind 
ilohf  tfac  annuei  lo  couittir  houi«i  when^  wlth  Mihi,  Airia^di  ind  the  tulipitee,  ind  In 

of  qilrndDur  iDd  boulr  worthjr  of  ■  clinute  M  iHDrniLil  lo  •efCUIIOD.  In  Lomietdr,  it  Monu, 
e  jCHi  pliuud,  liiiSlft.htgh;  tbc  diimnei  ol  Ihetnink  l«in.,  ind  thil  o(  the  heid  M It. 

Conmerdal  Stalatiet,  Price,  in  theLondon  nurseriea, «eediings  5i.  per  100; 
traEsplanted  seedlings,  (rom  S  ft  to  4fL,  froni  %5t.  to  TAi.  per  100;  linglc 
plants  rroffl  \:  fo  %tAd.  each,  according  to  their  aiie ;  and  seedB  fij,  per  oi. 
At  BoUwyller,  pliu)t8  are  froin  1  franc  to  l^  francsescli,&nd2yetin' «eedlings 
15  &aiict  per  100.  At  New  York,  planti  are  50  centa  each. 


App.  I.     Ofthe  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  qfthe  Order 
Bi^Kmiacete. 

Emmac^rmalam^ina  Hiiinti  cC  Bonp.  PL  Xquln.,  I.  p.  m  t.  GS.,  ind  onr  ;b.  10»,  li 
dlmbcr,  ■  utlnc  of  Kru,  wlth  Mm  ibrupllr  Iriplnniie  i  ind  reUuw  flowni,  whlch  In  pfoJuci 

IniFltdiiTMrlkairlnlci,  ind  nimcd  oul  Inta  ligbl  clch  1011  in  Mir.  ind  tiili»J  •iiinil  ■  wi 
»llh  ■  ■oulhani  ■•pcet,  tt  irowi  wlth  «lcionllniiii  nplditr.  «dwch  ftoelr,  «id  ripeni  isedi,  fn> 
vbtch,  ai  br  eutlBB,  It  li  leadUT  prop^tod. 
E.  •IrUii  Bole  «t  gwi.,  Dan'(  MlU.,  4  p  331.,  hii  ireen  flawen  nid  blplnuU  tcaiai.     It  li 


10!»  *X<i  \J 
CaUmptUiKUraD.  Don;  EcccemDr*inijieUierAi& «(/■«.,  Aw,  fl».,t. 939.; ■ndaur.;1«f.  lOK 
■DdlDST.  IntiodiicnKyamCbmin  lesi.  LciTabi^nntb  ■llh  tfaelnflcuilicfmle,  obliqualrcar- 
dite,  onte,.  iCiTxiKl  oc  mllrt  The  c(l)i  ia  gieen  j  Uiacocalli  iciiiel,  01  of  i  dHTp  oruite  ced;  ind  Ihe 
apnile  lu«e  i&d  imuiDiUd.  IlrequlieteuetlT  ihc  Hme  ImtiMSI  u  EeeriAioelipua ;  ■Dd.whcre 
Tounipluu  euDot  be  praanTod  Ihrouih  Ihe  «Inlei  bi  ■  plt  or  ireeD-boaic,  thCT  mer  bi  ciliid 
mu  lecdi  (vfalefa  tfae  punl  ripeni  ■fauDduillr  iD  ifaa  op«n  elr,  la  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Loudonl, 
eul7  in  iprliii,  Id  ■  bat.bed,  uid  ibiftad  Oum  ml]*r  bou  lo  luier  onea,  iO  m  ta  be  icedr  to 
be  nrBed  ont  Id  Ibe  aoen  inwnd  ■houl  Ifae  end  oT  llaT.  1d  iBlld  (cuoni,  thl(  ipcdn,  wid 
■taa  Ecaemeeitpga  lonflMTu,  Hre  tfaioiiih  the  wlntei  iMi  terr  IIUI*  pniiectlOD,  md  ihooi  up 
■f^lD  In  the  iiirtu,  A  plaDt  of  CiUnmelii  acUn,  1d  tfae  Hoitleoltunl  Soclet;*!  Oitdoi,  hu  itood 
ou  ■i^taw  ■  wialB  lliia  w^r  iiBcc  ISn  Perbu  It  vaj  be  otiectad  to  our  intradueiDi  luch  plinu 
~  "" th  of  Lcndon,  th 


nd  CiUmpdli,  ifaMlfae]ruanottni]TU|>unui;Hid  thu,narthi 


, _.  .T^toTT  piuitL  thu  u  hudr 

iDcfa  pluU »  lhu«  IMm,  u  It  nn,  Ifae  bounifaiiT  of  Ifaa 


efaiira  curtuia  whleb  \t  ippllciible  lo  IfiMaui  pluu  ii  tbe  beN  ■d^pteil  l^  them.  Bciidei, 
>aalh<^&«Uitd,UMMaBiii^lfaeipeelceaf  bathlbcaeienen^iwae  1  deddedli  motc  ll 
dunetar  Ibu  1IM7  dabi  Iba  cllniUe  of  LondOB,  ud  thc  pbnU  enduic  in  OwoFen  ■Ir,  ■«■inil 


ARBORBTVM    AND    FaitTICETlTM. 
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th>  nptdllT  onu  froirth,  Ihc      ...      , 

■ ■■  -"■ — ~  — '  ""'"~t|ro'l'«l»r(r,  tiiWurir,  „... 

'^  -UAtt  oc  piin^  corolliif, 

rtiihiiuldeltbR-tienUB 

, r- I  ipHt  uhI  tuTiHd  out  In  nriiif 'vl 

kllwc i^-i—j—..  i~i_>     -— ■-- - 

pSm^  Jndi/MiiTipii 

KlHf  tht  Tenndi  it  tiie~Cinirinnaraai(h,~ririS06,  I*  uld 
lokiTcalaMUi  Aooli  mmidnit  KOIl,  oa  fch  tUlt  tf 
Um  roo^  Id  oh  ■uob.  Aitoiihblng  eSkcti  nilcbl  be  pioduced 

bj  IhD  oUiit  bi  ■  «Ib|I*  •HKo,  "  " "■ — •■■  -■-<—'-  - 

iMoriiltUltciitn antBM  By 


MlLBiybe  pce 
M  Dr  Coba\>  le 


«xiitBM  Bj  pnpulBt  ■  laiMBua  otiurf* 
Iwflh  iHriHHild.of  tnccoiijihljrdecanpaHil 

iijii»liilSSflijlli  H 'Nab Ibr Seo^re  ofthe kdu 

elMnftiBdairiioiirUfaineiit woaldbepcoduced  NDir, 
r  tbai  tbla  BonrWnient  ndfht  be  luM^  Irablbcd  l^  Ihe 
^wauld  be  nlimnTT  lo  nipplf  II  wtth  bntlom  htel  eiiljr 

IhrM  puti  lUed  inA  Uut  naleiiaJ,  duilaf  tbe  irboli 
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OF  THB  HARDV  AND  HALP-HARDTSUPFRUTICOSB  PLA 
TO    THE    ORDER    «1NV0LVULA'CR«. 

TnRiireil^ipedeiDt  CbriTtlrului  whlch  ire  lechi 
Aic  Bll  procllcxl  purpaH  IhcT  nuT  be  tntu  ' 


mlallT conildered  ihmUni  ■nd,  thnunh 


a.  C  Cmeinm  [.,  F1.  Oiec,  L  30 

«.  1099.,  It  ■  DnllTe  el  ^Mln,  Crete,  .  . 
mUii.bnnGbed  •tcm,  and  the  wholc  pli 
16WL!  (rowi  to  the  heifhl  ^  S  ft.  OT  3  It 
BcptfnbBT-    1i  \t  ■boul  u  hardy  t£  Oieb 


hardy  u  Ortbruin  tiic^uD 


>.t>  lu  whlte  •Dd  pale  red  ll< 
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C  lapiHmt  L.,«id  C  ^Mrilfiu  I^,  >r  lutlna  of  IhaCBiuriH,  irhm  Ihtj  fotBtmlUng  ihiubi . 
ftmi  1  (L  Eo  3  n.  In  bdcht  i  ud  ttuj  nught  probaUr  he  lRftt«d  li  hBJMiHiilj. 


CHAP.  LXXXII. 

Or  THE   HARDY  AND  HALP-HAHDT   LIGNBOUS   PLANTS  BXLOMGING 
TO    THE    ORDER    ^RAOINA^CE^. 

>[  Um  Huth  oT  Eunui  ind 

ng  lU  hlue  Rooeninllir 

&il.  nrg^  t.  iTX.  i  uid  oar Jlg.  IIDL 

:_^o^,\.p.      1102 


cnmnioD  IpH^in  BiltUh  (TL- 

^     It  uamitiveof  U>dr1n,oiibighnckt  1 

^  wu  lutroducRl  lo  1777;  «rowi  to  Ihe 

helghiorrrom  s  IL  Id  4fL ;  ■nd  producei 

IB  blue,  ampuiulite  flniren  In  Ui;  lod 

HrrfiiMpiM  ptnMnvm  L,  H.  p. 
kiMf/Mm  Hca.  Brit.  ud  H,  coiym- 
iinm  RuiieiP".,  BotMig.Maia, 


r  IlMlifnnvit  Bowen.  (nd  on  thju  «lount  In  troduced  iiilo  B»er>  aQWEp-eirden.  Plmnti  nre  nltcd  bj 
uiD(>  eulj  io  iprlng  i  «iid,  belng  tumcd  ont  iuto  m  bid  of  rlch  llihtian,  thef  Hower  ftoclr  ill  the 
miDH,  tUI  thoT  UT  datTOTrd  t^  ItoA    Two  or  Lhree  itdclt  pUntf  ihould  be  kopl  Ihroufh  tbe 

unduieafeutlliigiluiphnt,    [aeethe  modeortreuliig  Ahalndlaby  Mr,  dla,n«ic(d  p,801.] 


CHAP.  Lxxxni. 

OF  THB  HALF-HARDY  LIONEOUS  PLANT3  OF  THE  ORDER  CORD//c. 

EkriAi  ttrrita  Roih.  Cor.,l.t.  55.,  ind  ourj»».  1101,  !•  t, 
lowliTe,iii.ti>cortheEMttiidletuxIChhu.    [ulraduoed 

•"incel8M,tf«lntt«wjnDlheHDtUcullurnl8ocle(J'i(lir. 
ilen  -t  vbere ll  grawi  ripidlj,  flowen  frcelj,  4nd  ippein 
ouUe  hirdT.  A  nUnt,  n  k  lUndird,  In  the  optn  giiden.  it 
MeMR,  UridifHli,  hu  Ihe  •Itooti  killed  down  eTerf  renr  to 
wUhbl  IfL  Dftbe  ground;  but  the  itool  lendi  out  fteth 
■bdoticverTipriiif^whichgeneraUTeCtJunthc  hel^hlorsft 

iiiice,AintbeUrgeilHiifthohrtMTeri.  The  cireuRuunce 
(4' ■  pUnt  nke  thli,  ■uUntof  IheBut  ludla,  uid  Hlong 
«□■Idend  u  a  lU»*  pUnt  In  Engluid,  hnlna  llved  hi  the 
a|ien  nidm  ftw  Hritxl  itm;  *Dd,ag*hiat  ■  wdl,  bniug  nol 
i]alrll>«d,hutaDwn*dnaelTiaui|htlabeagHatencounge-  < 
ment  IflDUItiTelontolry  ■ImoaleTeTTklndafpUnt,  whjit. 


■wlnlu^bkiU 

■od  otbBcadc. 

bobnnl  Ibr  in  tbt  w 


, . ^  .0  Ihe  grouud,  mid 

■II  exofeooid  ligneoui  pluitt,  deaerve  ■  trl«J,  wheo  ■  plaiit 
cui  he  ipued  wllboul  mjurlng  Ihe  collectlm  to  wfalch  ii 
belongi.  IL  efter  ■  thouund  trUIi,  oDe  ipeclei  Dnly  ihould 
hiiTe  proTell  •undeullr  hud;  lo  enduie  Ilie  open  ■!!  in  our 
-1. — .-  .1,-  -Komuenie  to  the  eullitalor  wlll  ho  ■mple. 
rget.  in  nHking  eiperimcntt  of  Ihii  kind,  thet 
^  WH  arl|inuiy  ncated  u«itoTe  pUnl,uid 
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CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

OF  THB   HARDT  LiaXEOUa   PLANTS  OF   THE  onDBB  50LANA'CEX. 

TnE  few  liKneous  or  aufli^iiticose  hardj  plants  contained  in  this  order  ere 
inctuded  in   cne  genera  ^lanum,  Z.ycium,  and  CrabdwBkia,  which  are  chua 
cbaracteriied :  — 
rSoi.A'NDH  PUny.  Calvx  5-cleft,  rarely  l-cleft.  Corolla  rotate,  rarelj  campanu- 

late,  ububIIj  5-cle(t.    Anthen  connivent,  dehUcing  by  porea  at  the  apex. 

Berrj  9-ce!led,  rarejy  4-celled,  (Don'<  MiU.,  iv.  p.  398.) 
LY'civm  L.     Ceij^x  MooChed,  or  3 — 5-lubed.     CuroUa  fiinnel-shaped  or  tu- 

bular.      Anthers  usually  exierted,  and  not  connivent.  openbg  leugthwise. 

Berry  S-ceUed.     (Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p.  398.) 
Crabo VsKM  Schlechc.     Calvx  S-CooChed.     Corolla  funnel-Bhaped.     Limb 

convoluCe  in  lesCivaCion,  rejlexed.     Drupe  containing  two,  2-ceUed,  bony 

cnrpela.     CelLs  l.seeded.  {Don^t  MiU.,  iv.  p.  MO.) 


EHtJ 


fOLA^NUM  PltKj/.    Thb  Niobtshade.    Lin.  Sytl.  Pent&ndria  MonogJ^nia^ 

nnfMiaNflL  Toum.  Iiut.,p.1t9.  t.ea.i  Lln.  atn.,Va.  15Li  Sehnto.  Ohb..  Se.331.:  lu».  Gm., 
ue.,  cd.  Uitnl,  s.  Itl.  i  Unncli  MmIi.,  p.  V73.  i  n.  Br.  PnxL,  Mi.  i  Durul  Unn.  901.,  115.  i 
Undl.  HM.  St^  Bm.,  p,  sgs.  i  Don->  xaf.,  V  p.  400. 

trnairma.  Uilwtaii Taurn.  Intt.,  p.  151.  L  G5. ;  PuMo.Cipilnini  Menal  M/lk.,  p.*Ti.i 
KjS^vmyBU.Jir^Maim.,f.VS.;  Aquintfs  Jmcq.   AnlFr,,  p.  15.  tia.i    MDnlle,  A-.  i  NKhl- 


Eunionn  HilHiuiiu  itruc^nei,  a  nvBf  whlch  Llnnieui  tnutretrbl 

ftrfcbnoi,  lo  whlch  the  nui  Tcnnici  brlonii.  (Bd.  Jtrg.,  L  1316.) 
Geit.  Char.,  Sfc.  Caty  permanent,  5-,  rarel;  4~-,  cleft.  CoroUa  rotate,  rarely 
campanulate,  5-,rarely  4-,  cleft.  ^nfAeri  oblong,  connivent,  opening  by  ti 
pores  Bt  the  apex.  Bcny  almosC  globose,  S — 3 — 4-celled,  buC  usually 
2-celled.  {Don'i  MiU.,iv.  p.400.) — Herbs  orshrubB,unBrDied  or  prickly, 
nrely  spiny.  Leaves  undivlded,  sinuated,  lobed,  impari-pinnete,  or  decom- 
poundiusually  altemBte;  but,in  many  speciea,  twinjrarelytemary.  Pedun- 
clea  Bolitary  or  numerous,  simple  or  multifid,  axillary  or  extra-aullary,  1-  or 
many-Sowered,  opposice  the  leaves,  or  scattered,  or  terminal.  The  pedicels 
in  S.  tuberAstmi  are  arliculated  under  the  flower.  The  Iruit  of  S.  eaculen- 
tum  is  large  and  A-celled.  In  sotne  ^ecies,  the  flowers  are  8< 
6— fr<:left. 

±  1.  jS.  Dulcana'ba  L.     The  Bitter-sweet,  oriDoorfji  Nightsbade. 
OtwllflemUm.    Un.  %.>%«.  iDonlMIIL,*.  p.«S.i  Sn 

B».  n.,  L  tt  317,: TjhH.  cat,  ed.  18« 
^HHHiHCf,  S:KAna»nt,Hicli.aaaa.arL,ns.ilMctBAn 

ute  Viniak  Mel*. ;  p.  S14 1  5,  ictaitm  Ka  DnlenBkn  71 

JtM.,  p.  Hfti  Amkn  dllldf  CAvm  £m«..  SM.  i^kU  1 

TViw,.  81&  t  Olnfplcni*  ini  Dalcamln  Bauh.  au..  i.  p 

KHnnW.    EBgl%ot..tMS.LBuLBilCFLPl.,Ti>1.1t 

OiitnrLinBi., i.titi  n.Du.,LaiT.i  woodv.  M*d. 

Sl.tSS,;  StoT.  alChunA.  Mcd.  BoL  lcoo. ;  taitmj^.  1 
S^ec.  C&or.,  ^c.  Shrubby,  scandent,  fleKU 
Lmves  ovat&«ordate ;  Buperior  ones  hast 
Corymbs  almost  o|^>osiie  the  leaves.  Sl 
glabrous.  LeBve*  cordate ;  superior  ones 
tate,  all  quite  entire.  Corjmba  panicled. 
rolla  violet-coloiired,  with  rellexed  aegau 
each  s^nent  fumished  with  S  green  spots  al 
bnae.    Berriea  elliptic,  red.  {Don't  Mill.,  ... 
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p.409.)    A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  aod  North  AmeriGa, 
m  hedges  and  among  bushes ;  pientiful  in  Britain ;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties. 

A  S.  D.  1  violdcea  Hort.  Eyst.,  p.  385.  t.  384.  No.  3. — CoroUas  violet. 
^  S.  D.  2  alba  Lin.  Fl.  Suec,  p.  66.  —  CoroUas  wbite.    There  are 

plants  of  this  variety  in  the  coilection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
±  S.  D.  3  cdmea  Oels.  Ups.,  32. —  CoroUas  (lesh-coloured. 
•i  S.  D.  ^plena  Toum.  Inst.,  149.,  Hort.  Eyst.,  1.  c. — Corollas  double. 
1  S.  D.  5  variegdta  Munt.,  fig.  156. ,  Tourn.  Inst.,  149.,   Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 

1836.  —  Leaves  variegated. 
X  8.  2>.  6  hiriuta  Don's  Mill ,  iv.  p.409.;  8.  littorale  Hor/.— Plant 

hairy  or  downy.    Fiowers  violet.    Found  on  the  sea  coaat.    There 

are  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  coliection. 
X  S.  i>.  7  rvpestrif  Schmidt  FL  Bot.,  p.  69. —  Stem  erect.   Leavee  ovate, 

quite  entire.  Racemes  few-Howered,  dichotomous.    A  native  of  Bo- 

hemia.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iv.  p.  409.) 

Deseriplion,  Properties,  Sfc.  The  stems  of  this  species  are  roundish, 
branched,  twisted,  and  climbing  by  elongation,  among  other  shrubs,  andin 
bedges,  to  the  heigbt  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  or  upwards.  When  bruised,  broken,  or 
rubbed,they  yield  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  not  unlike  that  which  proceeds 
from  rats  and  mice.  Tne  roots  smell  like  potatoes;  and  both  roots  and 
staiks,  upon  bdng  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensation  of  bittemess,  which  is  soon 
fbllowed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness,  wbence  tbe  specific  name. 
The  plant  bas  been  in  repute  for  its  medical  virtues  since  the  days  of  Theo- 

Shrastus,  by  whom  it  was  called  Fltis  sylvestris;  by  Pliny,  it  was  called 
lelortura.  Gerard,  Boerhaave,  CuIIen,  and  others,  attribute  to  the  berries, 
and  also  to  the  leaves  and  stalks,  maity  virtues ;  and  the  plant  is  still  in  great 
repute  among  rustic  practitioners.  In  Wales  a  salve  is  made  from  the  Icaves, 
which  is  considered  infallible  in  removing  bruises.  A  decoction  of  the  whole 
plant,  or  an  infiision  of  the  young  twigs,  is  considered  excellent  in  rheumatic 
cases,  and  also  in  jaundice  and  scurvy.  The  berries  are  poisonous ;  and,  as 
they  are  common  in  hedges,  they  are  very  frequently  eaten  by  children, 
on  whom  they  operate  by  exciting  violent  vomiting  and  pur^g.  To  lessen 
their  deleterious  effects,  warm  water  should  be  administensd  unmediately,  and 
in  large  quantities,  to  dilute  the  poison,  and  provoke  vomiting.  To  prevent 
vomiting,  when  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  die  plant  is  taken  medicinally,  it  is 
diluted  with  milk.  {SrmUCs  Eng,  FL,  i.  p.  1 18.)  Trained  to  a  single  stem,  to 
the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  supported  by  a  strong  iron  rod,  witti  a  parasol 
top,  this  common  hedge  weed  might  form  a  very  handsome  gardenesque 
pendulous  tree.  The  Acher6ntia  A^ropo^  Fab.,  in  its  larva  state  (fig.  108L  in 
p.  1253.)  feeds  on  the  bitter-sweet  and  the  elder,  as  weil  as  on  the  conmion 
whitejasmine. 

m  2.  S.  suFFRUTico^UH  Schoutb.    The  suffi-uticose  Nightshade. 

JOeml^eation,     Schoutb.  ex  WlUd.  Eoiun.,  p.  S3&  ;  Dun.  8oL«  p.  154. ;  Syn.,  p.  IS. ;  Doo*S  MilL»  4. 

^pec.  OlMr.,  &e.  Stem  unarmed,  suilVuticoce.  Leaves  ovate,  dentately  anvular,  nearly  glabrous, 
ciUaled.  Flowen  cubpaniclcd  (ex  Dun.).  Uinbels  extra-foliaceous,  pedunculate  (ex  WHid.). 
Branches  8-edged,  or  quadrangularly  winged  ftt>ra  tbe  decurrence  of  tli»  petioles.  Angles  toothfo. 
Leaves  laise^  g^cous,  covered  alx>ve  with  loft  hairs  while  young.  Flowers  white.  Berries  blaoc. 
Very  like  S.  nlgrum ;  but-the  stem  is  shrabby,  the  leaves  larger,  and  tbe  llowers  nore  numeroai. 
ftc.  {thn*s  MiiLj  4.  p.  413.)  A  sbrub,  a  native  of  Barbaryjjvhere  it  grows  to  the  helgbt  of  4  ft;.  «od 
flowen  from  ftUy  Uu  September.    It  was  introduced  in  1804 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

ft  L  3.  S.  CRi^spuu  R.  4*  S.    The  curled-/nHi^£{  Solanum. 

UentifieatiaiL    Bam.  et  Schult  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  595.  :FL  Peruv.,  2.  £  1. 1 1£8.  f.  «• ;  Dunal  Solan.,  159.  ; 

Syn.  p.  1&  No.  78. ;  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1 151&  ;  Doq's  MllL,  4.  p.  414. 
Engramngs.    Bot  Reg.,  1 151&  $  and  our^.  llOS. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  shnibby.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  wavedly  curled, 
acuminate.  Flowers  corymbose.  (Rcem.  et  Schult.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  95.)  Leaves 
all  simple,  undivided,  ovate,  or  cordate,  acuminate,  petiolate,  sligbtiy  curled 
at  the  margin  ;  younger  leaves  powdery,  but  full-grownones  green.  Cymes 

4o  3 
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nBny-flawered,  terminBl,  all    the  puie 

powdery.    Brscteas  none.    Calyx  BDort, 

5-toothed.      Corolla   middle-aized,  of  B 

bluish   lead-colour.     Anthers  equal,  yeU 

\ow.  {Lmdl.)  A  nativeof  Chiloe,  jn  watte 

places  and  hedges.    Introduced  bj  Mr. 

Andersan,  coll^tor  to  Mr.  Lowe  of  tbe 

CbfitaD  Nursery,  iu  1830.    It  is  a  hardy 

vigorous.growJDg  plant,  of  a  rouch  more  . 

b^eous   character  than   S.  DulcBmora, 

fubererereen,  and  covered  with  flowen 

nearl^  tne  wholcsummer.  A  plant  ia  the 

Horticultural  Society'B  Oardea  attained 

the  height  of  10  ft.,  againet  a  wall,  in  3 

yeare ;  and  its  stem  is  between  3  in.  and 

4  in.  in   diuneCer :   one  in  the   Clapton 

Nursery  is  still  iBreer.     Aa  tfais  speciei 

will  grow  in  ony  soil,  and  is  re&dily  pro- 

pittated  by  cuttings,  it  prooiises  to  be 

of^  great  value  as   an   oruBmehlBl  climber,   fbr   rapidly   covering   neked 

walla.      Dr.  Lindley  observes  that,  "  if  tied  to  a  stake,  and  thua  forccd 

to  grow  erecE,  iL  wQl  throw  out  agreat  number  of  lateral  branchlets,  at  tbe 

enclof  every  one  of  which  is  a  bunch  of  flowers.     It  this  state  it  was  ex- 

bibited  by  Mr.Lowe  af  Clepton,  nt  a  meecing  of  the  Honicultural  Society, 

inApril,  1832,  and  waagTeatlvadmired."  (_Sol.  Reg.,  1. 1516.)    Itisreadily 

propagBted  by  cuttbgs,  and  promisea  to  be  a  most  vBlueble  shrub  for 

covering  naked  walls,  or  varying  ruins  or  rockwork.     The  smoolh  shining 

green  oTits  leaves,  which  are  seldom  eaten  by  insects,  and  the  profusion  (rf'  i 

its  flowers,  wbich  are  bluiuh,  render  it  highly  omamental. 

«  4.  S.  boi4arib'nsb  L.    The  Buenos  Ayres  Nightshade. 

Untftcallim.    Un.  Sp,  Ha.96t.,  «cliulnDrUwiim.arpiuis. :  Dud.  SoL,  I(H.,  Srn , k  3k  i  EHII ,  j 

Eltli.,|kK«.i  D<>ii->HiU.,4iiHn.  ! 

EngratltiiL    Dm.EiUi.,f.i6^.t.Vli.lS5i.-,  miotajlt.  llf&  ' 

Spec.  Char,,  i^c.     Shrubby,  ahnost  un>  { 

armed.     Leaves   ovate-obiong   sinu-  | 

Btely  repanded,  EmooChiah,   Kacemesi,  , 

corymboBe,lateral,oreKCrafoliaceouE.  ',i  i  ' 

Stem  green,  prickly  at  tbe  base ;  adult  '  ; 

■tems  unarmed.     Leaves  sometimes   ' 

entire,  rarely  prickly.  Corymbs  large. 

Calyx  4~5^left,     S^ments  subu- 

late.      Corolla  large,  white,  downy 

outside.      Berry    globoae,    ?  yellow, 

4-ceIted,  uze  of  a  small  pea.    Root 

creepiog.    {Doa'i  MW.,  iv.   p.  489.) 

A  snn£,  B  native  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

where  it  grows  from  6  fl.  to  10  tt.  in 

height,  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 

tember.     It  was  introduced  in  1727;  and  a  plan 

bas  stood  againit  the  wall  for  50  years,  and  is  non 

App.  i.     Hfdf-hardy  ligneous  orjruticose  Species  qfSoldntm. 

SoUnym  SifMiil  Dtauil.  Bat.  Rtg.,t.]W.,  Ii  i  nillTe  oT  South  Amrrfci,  wrth  blu*  flowm, 
wbich  tir  pcoducnl  ftom  Aprtl  lo  Sfpwmbrr.  1«  wu  inRolucnl  in  181(1,  ■nd,  u  tlnt,  li«u<l  u  ■ 
«iwa  houit  plut  i  but  1  •pcclnun  iilwitRl  M*ln(t  thc  nU  in  the  Honkultun]  SocMr-t  Ganlen, 
fti  1SS3,  growt  •l^ouJr,Mnil«Dwfnfl»lj  everi  jenr.  Ii  b*li»i>  lotheKcUon  Duluntn,arwhlch 

Inillpielulrilllr,  haU-hvdroWiudr.  There  ucJMenl  ■hivl)S»^unniincd,"ftnn  '^1»«*!^ 
whloli  b«e tlBoA oul  HTenl  Tein  In  the Cheliei Botuiic  Girdeii i  and  ■  nunbH  or  nunaln  thp 
cnuniintlan  In  uur  Horiu  BiHamKm  leem  ID  lndlc*te  thu  th*  plinti  Biighl  bc  trled  In  the  opeii 
wr  ia  Ihnuntate  rituiUcni.  t-  ■  -i- 
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nmenoH  Cn.,  Bal.  ROL,  l.tll.,  Ii  •  nUlri  oT  BouUi  Amfliei,  fnna  whlcli  eouatrT  II  wu  lik 
tndmd  IdU  Briuin  ln  IKd.  Ii  Ibrmi  mTJendid  ihrul),  Ion.orlSR.  hitfa.  uid  pmluiw  ftf.ibipnl 
^ .     ,        ...  aorrf.  tfn[.,  toI.  It  FilOS.)     A^ulortkli 


io  tbr  C4Diixldge  Bouotc  Oudin,  ln  1^7;" 

-■-    Titiiig  om,  ■hen  lnndled. » 

■fdea  ufiiiljjti,  ID  LU  fn 

Mtra^  vid  U  U  obKTreil-j --^ 

Ma^aiiite,  Oat  it  l>  likch  UttnlTen^  •owir 
_™_. ..  .h..  o-Tt    Itj  nnw  writM  «dd». 


iSto bmJih ^giriiig om,'»t«n fc«i5t5,"Mi" «iMr rtMMJDgthM  cJ  tht t 

—  ■  ■    ilt  of  frowtli, 


xndth ;  giviiii  oui,  wlwn  lundled,  ea  odour  rtMMiDg  lli 
.    Ttale  •pfdee  m™i)lti,  Id  Ite  IVee  luMt  oT  frovtli, 
inei;ifU4Tfolm;  vul  it  (■  olieeTTeilby  e  corTHpondent 


Jiu  nluit    ne  ■inH  writet  iddi 

,. D,  «rlKn  pluitcd  out,  jmduc*  onl 

■  to|itoiuclothiii|irf •ueh  iHTei,-^— "-"  '- •"■ ' — "■ 


.  _  .  ..  .ofibpoiAoiK  (nM.,^«ai 

&  tmfmliKim  R.  et  S_  DuB.  Sdl,  t.  9S.  t.  I..  (•  1  nitlTe  vt  , 

LJiaa.  tntioluetdin  laiS.  It  bu  luge mgulattd  pnrtl)' 1«Tn,  ' 

«tlta  iniTde  rclM  eod  petlola.    FieieiTed  thnwcb  tbe  wlnttr 

....  ,^  u^  i^f,  II  miktt  *  iiiienilld  i 


I.  1928..  ii  ■  nEllTe  nf  ArHcd. 
.  _^ .  -ft-cr  5ft.  Jiigfa..  iljikini  frna 

S.  Firi^Cipitaim  L,  Cftpelcum  jfmboiuin  Pllnlf  Gennl, 
!•  •  ibtlfe  of  HadeirL  u  rHi  lnhet<ml  e/  our  fTccn.houiei. 
ttp<min.orSn.h)gh,  iihI  producn  red,  ot  TeUowith  rrult. 

fluii,keptinniiumiidlu1i>iD|TccD.faauiHdiiria     ' 
oTwinln,  andictabraid  ID  Hereh  uid  Apcii.'- 

Hitaof  Afriia,>nd^JioorsicllT,ud  ^  •outfa  i>r'lu]y"ii'ia 
■  rtrubk  wiihnuiBeToui  aboTtwid  Ihick  bnncbi*,  unied  wHb 
BHD)  ipinei.  Tbe  leaTM  m  ■tanaliB.  loot,  ■ad  ein.  bcoad. 
Tb*  ■owenmblucuidihebimuTeUinr.  uWtcMnlBiU- 
1l  ■bouwlf ,  ftlinf  with  Splitluni  iDntuiB  Prat,  oa  tht 


Etu.  {Camp.  Bot.  Hag,, 


■  B^Ti  dC  Chtli,  Inti 

00 


IVCIUM  /,.     Thb  Box  Thohn.     LA».  Syil.  Pentindria  Monogyni: 

l^i  H.  B^  Kunlta   HuT.  Gcn.  A»tr„   3.  | 
IlV,  aicli.  Gcw.,  &/L  LV&i    UitrlmoBr 


IdnUlUtli^m.    IJu.  Ocn  ,  ItS.)   Lii 
i^dSTNsL  Snl-  BoL,  td  edil.,  p,  Sl 


lee  plul  \Tkta  Tindii)  hiTmg  been  lent  to  ihe 
.-,  _>d  tlie  imbeU  hiTlni  been  ^idnulljr  chinged. 
lor  i  hence  Iht  fti*io«  of  l>io«iridB  ;  m  ninie|)T«  bj 

„,„  „_ , ,  „. „ jf  Di.  Kbthoijjlo  haTcbecn  Ibc  Ahtnmuilnlrctbllua, 

bnl  wblcfa  !dr.  Rofle,  wilh  rmlFC  pmbebihlT,  regaldl  u  idenUeal  with  ■  ipeciei  el  BiricHi, 
wtak±  bc  hu  dennuiuUed  SirbrTli  LfclulB. 

OcMcriplioti,^.  Thomj'  rBmbling  Bhrubs,  in  geDerBl  producins  long  Blender 
ihooU,  aad  assuming  the  characler  of  climbers.  Nadveb  of  Europe,  Aiia, 
Alrica,  and  America.     Hedgea  may  be  fonned  of  the  first  nine  aoTtt. 

X  I.  L.  buiiopk'ux  L.    The  European  Box  Tbom. 

UnaUMatm.  Un.  »)A,W.;  Maiit.,p,t7. 1  Willd.  Enum.,  I.  p  MG, ;  8iblh. ct  9>BUb  FL  OiK.. 
iMfi.;  Dm-e  »11.,  ♦.  p.  *fi8. 1  Unld,  Cw.,i!d.iaB. 

-      '   oiiAa&imUiU.  l>ici.,^o.S.,  Ulek.  Gn,9-^t-VX.f.-\.,Mia.Icim.,l.m. 


■h.O*D.,l  lOS,  tl.;  MUllcon.,  LI71.  tti  laioaifit.  1I09L 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  erect,  loose.  Buds  spine«cent.  Leavea  fascided, 
obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  apathulate,  beiit  obliquely.  FlowerB  twin  or 
aolitarv.  Corolla  (unnel-Bbaped.  tilamens  exberted,  but  sborter  than  the 
limb.  Calyx  ^.cleft,  niptured  at  the  aide.  Corolles  pale  violet,  reticulated 
witii  red  veiiu ;  tube  greenishi  (Don't  MUl.,  iv.  p.  458.)  A  rambling 
4o  4 
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shrub,  with  long  alender  shoots,  and  prone  to  throw 
up  innumerable  suckers;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  (rom  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.;  flowering  from  May  till  Au^st.  It  vms 
introduced  in  1730,  and  is  common  in  Bntish  eardens ; 
where  it  's  valuable  for  covering  naked  waflsy  as  it 

g^ows  with  extreme  rapicfity,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
eely,  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Establbhed 
plants,  in  good  soil,  will  roake  shoots  lOft.  or  12  ft* 
m  length  in  one  season ;  and  the  plant,  when  trained 
against  a  house  or  high  wall,  will  reach  the  height  of 
30  it.  or  40  ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  courts  in 
Paris.  Trained  to  a  strong  iron  rod,  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  then  dlowed  to  spread  over  an 
umbrella  head,  it  would  make  a  splendid  bower.  Its 
shoots  would  hang  down  to  the  ground,  and  form  a 
1108  c<>i°pl®t^  screen  on  every  side,  ornamented  Irom  top 
to  lK)ttom  with  ripe  fruit,  which  is  large,  and  bright 
scarlet  or  yellow ;  with  unripe  fhiit,  which  is  of  a 
lurid  purple;  or  with  blossoms,  which  are  purple 
and  wnite.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  ripe  and 
unripe  fruit,  and  of  blossoms.which  may  be  found  on 
a  shoot  at  one  time,  may  be  formed  from  Jig,  1 108., 
which  is  only  a  portion  of  a  shoot,  the  upper  part  of 
which  (not  exhibited  in  the  figure)  contamed  two  or 
three  dozen  of  fruit,  all  ripe  at  once. .  If  it  were  re> 

auired  to  open  the  sides  of  a  bower  covered  with 
lis  plant,  the  shoots  could  be  tied  toeether  so  as 
to  form  columns,  at  regular  distances  alf  round :  but 
they  must  be  untied  m  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
to  prevent  the  shoots  in  the  interior  of  the  column 
from  being  heated  so  as  to  cause  them  to  drop  their 
leaves  and  fruit.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  from  6d.  to  U.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  30  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  37|  cents. 

Varietiet,  There  is  a  variety  with  yellow  fruit,  and 
another  with  the  fruit  roundish ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
L.  b^rbarum,  chin^nse,  ruthenicum,  Sh&wt,  and  Tre- 
wianttin,  all  which  we  have  seen  in  Loddiges*s  arbo- 
retura ;  and,  probably,  other  sorts  which  we  have  not 
seen,  are  nothing  more  than  variations  of  the  same 
form. 

JL  2.  L.  (b.)  ba^rbarum  L.    The 
Barbary  Box  Thom. 

IdentMcaaon.    lAa.  Sp..  277. ;  >vnid.  Sp.»  4l 

pi  1059.,  exelDrire  ortneqmonymct  of  dhaw 

and  Lam. :  Oon*a  MilL,  i.  p.  458. :   Lodd. 

Cat,  ed.  l©fi. 
S^nmtjtmei.    £.  AallmiAUum  itftUL  D/d,  No. 

&  i  X.  b4i1>aram  •  vulgire  AU.  HorL  Kew.^ 

1.  p.  857.  Sckkukr  Handb.^  1.  p.  147.  t  46., 

Baime  Term.  Boi.,  t  la  f.  5.,  JDu  Ham. 

.Arh.y  1.  p.  306.  t  ISl.  f.  4l,  IfieA.  6«n.,  t 

106.  f.  1.;  tiie  Duke  of  ArnrU'»  Taa  Trae. 
Eftgraving*.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 9. :  aad 

ourj^.llOS. 

Spec.  ChaT.y  ^c.    Branches  depend-  \  io9 

ent.    Bads  spiny.    Leaves  lan- 

ceolate,    flat,    glabrous,   acute. 

Flowers  twin,  extra-axillaiy,  pe^ 
dicellate.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted, 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  hmb.    Branches  angular. 
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Buds  often  without  BpineB.  Calyic  S — 3-1obed.  CorollB  with  s  purple 
limb,  and  yellowish  base.  Stiguia  2-lobed.  Beiry  ovate,  yellow.  Stamen» 
beardei)  near  the  base.  There  !■  a  Tariet;  of  this,  having  lirid  or  pale 
^rollaa,  and  reddish  Tellow  berries.  {Don'i  MiU.,  i*.  p.  4AB.)  A  clnnb- 
\aa  ■brub,  b  native  of  tbe  north  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  toutb  of  Europe ; 
wnere  ic  flowers  from  May  till  August.  It  waa  introduced  in  1696;  and 
«hat  has  been  said  reapecting  L.  eurapxHini  is  equally  Bpplkable  to  thii 
■ort,  which,  we  think,  may,  without  anj  hetitation,  be  pronvunced  only 
■  Tariety  of  it. 

-*  X3.  L.  (e.)  chink')<s<  Mm.    The  Chinese  Boz  Thorn. 

HmMcM».  MilL  DicL,  NiL  S.:  Buii(*  IB  Him.  krmi.  P(t«ib.,  &  p.  ISS.  1  I>«'i  MIU.,  4.  p  iS8. 
^WMiA  L.  UrlHniin  6  chindiH  iit.  Birl.  Km,  1.  p.  ^.  i  L.  Urtunun  LBur.  Coci.,  1. 
H  IMl  f  i  L  Difcnm  N.  Du  Htm.,  !.  p.  107. 

M.  1110-  tntia  thc  N.  I>u  HiaL,  a&d  ikf.  IIIL  tnat,  n  thLEUt,  a  ipe. 
cmoi  tB  the  Uanicultunl  Sodeti*!  Oudcn. 
^pcT.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Branches  pendulous,  prostrete,  stri- 
aled.  Buds  spinescent.  Leaves  by  tbrees,  OTOte, 
acute,  attenuMed  at  the  base.  Peduncles  ujuch 
longer  than  the  calyx,  which  is  entire.     Scaineiis 

exserted.     Said  by  Bunge 

to  be   nearly   allied   to  X. 

ruthenicum;   but  differi  in 

the    leayes    being    broad- 

ovat«.  Corollas  purple.  Ber- 

riesorange-coloured.  Shaots 

very  long  (n  MiU.).     We 

hnow  not  wnether  the  plants 

deicribed  by  Miller  and  by 

BuDge  are  the  uune:  the  • 

plant  here  meant  ta  tbat  of 

Bunm.  (Iton'*  MiU.,  n.  p. 

458.}      A  climbing  shrub,  a 

native  of  China,  about  Pekin 

and  Canton;  and  of  Cochin- 

China ;  where  it  flowers  from   < 

May  till  August.  It  a  un- 
certain  when  it  waa  introduced ;  but  there  are  plants 
in  tfae  Horticultural  8ociety*s  Oarden,  and  in  the 
arboretuin  of  Mestrs.  Loddiges;  and  Ihe  chief  dif- 
ference  between  it  and  L.  europie'um  ii,  that  it  is  a 
■maller,  weaker  piant. 

1  4.  L.  (b.)  TrewuVcj/  O.  Dod.    Trew'8  Box  Thom. 

.    Don-i  Um..  4.  p.  tSB. ;  Lodil.  Cu.,  hL  ISK. 
L.Mitanin£a«LS«(.,3.p.509.,a '^"  "  — 
f  theiTiKinriHf'!  L.tb\i4iutII.Dua 
UfTHrilf .     N .  Du  IUIB.J  t.  X. 

Spee.  CAar.f  4^c.  Branches  difliise,  angular.  Buds  spinose.  Leaves  petiolate, 
laneeolate,  acute.  Peduncles  1-llowered,  solitary,  or  twin,  eitra^xillary. 
Calyx  2— -*<;left.  Corolla  fiinnel-Bhaped,  Staraens  eiserted.  This 
■pecies  diflbra  from  L.  chin^nse  Miii.  iu  the  apines,  and  {rom  L.  birbarum 
ia  tbe  leaTes.  Branches  rufescent.  Spines  few.  CoroUa  Sne  purple,  with 
a  wlute  star  in  the  centre.  Filaments  pilose  at  the  base.  Berry  ovate. 
lDm'4  Mill.,  iv,  p.  458.)  A  shrub,  a  natiTe  of  China,  wbere  it  grows  S 11. 
hjgh,  flowering  mnn  May  till  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1B18;  aod, 
ju^ing  from  the  plants  ia  the  Hackney  arboretum,  b  acarcely,  if  at  all, 
diQcieut  trom  L.  europc  um. 

X  &■  L.  (b.)  biitbe'nicuh  Murr.     The  Russian  Box  Thom. 

itt,  1779,  p.  !.  t  S.  j  BMi.  n.  T.ur.  Cmc,  L  PL  166,  ;  DmI  MUL,  *. 


Mm\mmi.    L.MiiitTantam.  Diet.,'s.D.SD3.,rt.'poir.  SrmiL,  S.P.VI.,  Trrm  E 
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^vffONymci:    Z.  tatiricum  PalL  FL  Hoss.y  1.  p.  7R.  1 49. ;  Lycien  de  la  RUMle,  fir. 
JSngramMgt.    Murr.  Comm.  Goett,  1779,  p.  2.  t  S. ;  and  ouxjtg.  IIIS. 

Spec,  Char.f^c,  Branches  dependent.  Buds  spinescent. 
Leaves  iinear-lanceolate,  fleshy,  obtuse,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  solitary,  or  sub-fasciculate.  Pedundes 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Calyx  witfa  5  unequal  teeth. 
Stamens  exserted,  eaual  to  the  limb.  Calyx  usually 
irregularly  S-toothedy  rarely  2 — 3-lobed,  as  in  1«. 
b4rbarum.  CoroUa  with  a  white  tube  and  purplish 
limb.  Leaves  grey,  like  those  of  L,  ^frum.  (Don^a 
MULy  iv.  p.  458.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of 
Stberia,  in  nitrous  places ;  on  the  Wolga,  and  in 
Hyrcania ;  flowering  from  June  till  August.  It  was 
introduced  in  1804;  and,judging  from  the  plants 
in  Messrg.  Loddiges's  collection,  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  different  from  L.  europa^um. 

Variety, 

X  \j,  r,  2  cdspicum  Pall.  FI.  Ross.,  t.  49.  f.  a. — 
Leaves  shorter.  Buds  more  spinose.  FIow- 
ers  smaller.  Native  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 
{DofCi  MUl,,  iv.  p.  458.) 

±  6.  L,  (E.)  lanceola'tum  Poir,    The  lanceolate-Ze^at^^  Box  Thorn. 

UaU^ation.    Poir.  SuppL,  3.  p.  469. ;  Don*t  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 

Sjfnonyme.    L.  europae'um  fi  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  No.  2699.,  Tert.  Ench.,  1.  p.23L    Na&.  y.  DuHam., 

\.  p.  12.S.  t  S2L,  Laud.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  1829. 
Engraving.    N.  Du  Ham.,  t  32. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^r.  Branchet  dependent,  rcRexed.  Buds  spincscent  Leavea  lanceolate,  nearly  ictsile 
acute  at  bolh  ends.  Flowen  solitary,  extraoixillary,  pedicellate.  Corolla  njnnel-shaped.  Sta-* 
tnens  exserted.  Caljrx  uncquBlly  5-toothed.  Corolla  purplc,  with  a  white  bottom.  Berry  oblong, 
red.  (Don^s  MilL^  vr.  p^  458.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
Naples,  Oreece,  frc  ;  where  it  flowers  from  Ifay  till  August  When  it  was  introduced  ia  unccr- 
tain,  and  we  have  never  seen  the  plant 

X  7.  L,  (?  E.)  TURB.NA^TUM  Du  Hum,     The  turbinate^/rui^etf  Box  Thom. 

Identifieation.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  119. 1 31. ;  Pers.  Ench.,  I.  p.  231.,  exclusive 

of  the  synonyme  of  Lam.,  Na  S. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 
Sfinonyme».    L.  AalimifbUum  MilL  Dict.,  No.  &  ? ;  L.  bfirbarum  /8  Dec.  Fl. 

Fr.,  No.  270(). 
Engravingt.    N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  31. ;  and  our  fig.  1113. 

Spec.  Char.tSce.  Stenu  erect,  fascicled.  Branchlet«  dependent,  terete.  Buds 
«niny.  I^aves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acuminated.  Flowers  aggregate,  pe. 
dicellate,  extra^illary.  CoroUa  funneUshaped.  Stamens  cxserted.  Caiyx 
trifid.  Bcrry  red,  and  turbinate.  Corolla  violaceous,  with  a  white  bottom. 
{Don*s  MiU.,  iv.  ii.  458.)  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  where 
it  flowers  from  May  till  August  It  wes  introduced  iu  1709 ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  the  plant  Though  we  consider  many  of  the  sorts  of  this  gonus, 
which  are  described  as  species,  as  only  different  varieties,  it  does  not  follow 
ftcm  that  circumstance  that  each  sort  may  not  be  tolerably  distinct 
'Whercver  plants  are  raised  in  great  numbers  tnm  seed,  it  is  easy  to  pick 
out  from  among  the  secalings  many  diffkrent  varicties,  which,  if  prof»- 
gated  by  extension,  will  remain  distinct  till  the  end  of  time.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  we  know  of  vcry  few  gencra  of  ligneous  plants, 
indeed,  whcre  so  many  of  the  diff^ent  allcged  spccies  so  very  closely 
rescmble  each  othcr,  as  in  Lfciuxa.  We  have  no  doubt  that  by  taking 
a  docen  plants  of  any  oue  of  ihe  kinds,  flrom  numbers  1  to  9  inclusive,  and 
placing  tjiem  in  a  dozen  difftocnt  climates,  soilSf  and  situations,  we  should 
bave  a  dosen  sorts,  as  well  entitled  to  be  considered  as  species,  as  moct 
of  those  which  are  here  described  as  such. 

1  8.  L,  (?E.)  tetra'ndrum  Thuiib,    The  tetrandrous^u/eri?^  Box  Thorn. 

Identtfication.    Tbunb.  Prod.,  p.  37. ;  Lin.  Suppl.,  150. ;  Thunb.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  9.  p.  154. 1 15. ;  Don's 
MiiL,  4.  p.  4fiD. 

Engraving.    Lin.  TransL,  9. 1 15. 

Spec.  Char.t  Sce.  Spiny,  ercct  Branches  angular,  straight  Leaves  fascicled,  ovate,  obtuse.  Flowcrs 
nearly  sessile.  Corolla.«  qiuidrifid,  tetrandrous.  Stem  twivted,  glabrous,  angular,  grey.stiff'. 
Branchcs  horisontal,  spiny.  Leaves  a  llne  long.  Flowers  solitary,  rising  ftom  the  Ascicles  of 
leaves  on  short  pedieols.  Very  Hke  L.  &frum,  but  is  distingulshed  'A-om  that  species  in  the  Icaves 
being  more  fleshy,  and  in  the  flowers  being  tetramerous  and  tetrandrous,  It  is  aJso,  perhapi.  the 
L.  capj&nse  of  MiU.  Dict.,  No.  7.,  of  whlrh  the  following  description  is  given  :  —  **  Lcnsves  obionff- 
ovatc,  thickish,  crowdcd.  Spines  strong,  leafy.  Leaves  scatterod,  s<»litary,  or  fascicled,  thicK, 
pale  green,  pcrmancnt"  {Don^s  Mill.^  iv.  p.  4flu.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|m>, 
about  Ca|)c  Town  ;  wherc  it  grows  to  thc  height  of  6  fl.  or  7  ft.,  flowering  in  Junc«nd  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1810;  but  wc  have  not  sccn  thc  piant 
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±  9.  X.  (?B.)  ShaV/  Roem.    Shaw^s  Box  Thorn. 

/dM^lMtfMi.    Bom.  et  SchuItesS^,  4.  p.  G9SL ;  Doo*i  MUI.,  4^  pi  46& 
Sfanywtf.    £w  eoiopvam  MHl.  Diet.,  Na  4l,  5Aaiv  4/^.,  p^  949.  f.  349. 

S^pee.  Cl«r.,  ^.  Branehei  dependent,  ntber  tomentoie  at  the  epex.  Buds  ipineieeat.  LeaTet 
ovcte-lancedAte,  thlckiah.  Branchei  acettered.  PrieUei  itrong.  LeaTet  ihort,  thick,  icattcred. 
Fkmen  laterel,  imalL  white.  (Don*»  MiU.,  Ir.  f.  458.)  A  ihnib,  a  naUTe  of  Bartwry,  where  it 
growiTftorSlt  hign;  flowcnng in  ^une and  July.    It  wai introduoed  in  170a 

•  10.  L.  A^FRUM  L.    The  African  Box  Thoni. 

Jaeaiffieatio».    Lln.  Spi,  877. j  DoD*a  Mili.,  1  pw  iSa 

MMtrmiHg$.    ma.  Jcoo.,  L  171. 1 1. :  Swt.  F1.  Oard.,  9d  wr.  ^  391 ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  SSl!  Un.  IIL, 
I   JIS.  £  L  $  N.  Du  Ham.,  L  a  107— iia  ;  Trew  Ehret,  4.  t  01  C  8. ;  Plenck  leoa,  1 1S7. ;  Mkh. 
Gen.,  pi  01 1 10&  t  8L ;  Nii.  Act  Fkr.,  171L,p.  4fiOL  t  IflL;  and  our;^iLlll4.  and  111& 

Sptc.  Char.y  ^c.  Erect,  spiny.  Leaves  fiiscicled»  linear,  canescent,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  obtuse,  fleshy.  Flowers  ahnost  azillary,  solitarjr,  droopinff. 
Corola  tubnlar,  3  tinies  longer  dian  the  calyz.  Stamens  enclosed.  Bark 
grey-<M>Ioured ;  the  smaller  branches  frequently  spiny.  Leaves 
glaucous.  Filaments  bearded  near  the  base,  as  in  all  the  true 
species.  Stigma  slightly  S-Iobed.  Corolla  violaceous  rich 
purple  aboye.  Berry  globose,  violaceous.  Calyx 
5-toothed.  {DqtCm  MiU.^  iv.  p.  459.)  It  is  a  shrub, 
a  native  of  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  north  of  Africa, 
Palestine,  Svria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Felix;  where 
it  grows  to  tne  heigfat  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  flower- 
ing  in  Biay  and  June.  It  was  introduoed  in  1712, 
and  is  very  commonly  kept  in  the  green-house ;  but 
a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  lias  stood 
out  against  a  wall  since  1825,  where  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  1 2  ft.,  and  flowers  profusely  every  year.  H 15 
It  is  readily  distinpiished  from  all  the  other  sorts  by  its 
dark  blue  or  black  mut.  Belon,  in  speaking  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  says,  tne  bushes  which  bear  the 
fycion  erow  in  this  plain ;  and  we  find  in  the  Bibie  (Genesis,  chap.  l.  v.  10, 
11.),  that  the  Children  of  Israel,  in  their  joumey  from  the  land  of  Goshen 
to  Canaan,  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atadad;  that  is,  in  Hebrew, 
fydum :  the  plant  being  culdvated  there  for  its  berries,  which  were  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  lucion,  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  which  is  indicated  by  Dioscorides.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful,  whether  the  berries  of  JShamnus  8ax6tiliB,  which  are  known  to  be 
cathardc,  are  not  confounded  with  those  of  the  Xrydum  in  this  passage. 
Lfdam  &frum  is  one  of  the  most  omamental  species  of  the  genus ;  and, 
though  rather  tender,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  coUection,  against  a 
wall.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2«.  6d.  each. 

L.  ovdium  Hort.  There  areplants  bearing  this  name  in  the  Hordcultural 
Society^s  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiffes^s. 

L.  MpathtUdtum  Hort.  There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Hordcultural 
Society'8  Garden  against  the  wall. 

Genus  III. 


GRABCyWSKIil  Schlecht.    Thb  Grabowskia.    Lin.  Syst.  Pent^dria 

Monog^nia. 


Idemtifiemikm.    Sdikcht  in  linnca,  7.  p.  78. ;  LlndL  in  Bot  Reg. 

Smomjfmes.    Lfchxm  ip.  £ta. ;  EhrMa  ip.  VHirU.x  Crab6wikia  Don*i  Mill.,  1  p.  480. 

JjerlvaHom.    In  honour  of  Dr.  H.  GrabowsJH,  one  or  the  ediion  of  Ftora  Silesiaca. 

Deicrq}tion,  ^c.  A  shmb,  with  the  habit  of  the  genuine  species  of  X^cium, 
much  branched,  furnished  with  axillary  spines.  Leaves  scattered,  quite 
entire.  Flowers  from  fascicles  of  leaves,  or  the  revolute  branchlets ;  or  sub- 
corymbose  firom  the  tops  of  the  brancMets :  hence,  they  appear  as  if  they 
were  panicled  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  (DotCt  MiU.,  iv.  p.  480.) 

*4o  6 
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1  1.  G.  BOERHAAVUR)'Ix<  Schlecht.    The  BoerhBaTi»4eaved  OrabowBkia. 

.    SchlKht.  laLlnnB,7.  p.Tl.jLiitdL)nB<K,  R«. 

7.f  duiD  bDCituaTkcMttmi  Un.  Suppl.,  p.  ISO    M.  Du  Hud,  I.  p.  ]S3    Lam.  Dict.,  3. 
irtUn  kiUmllbUa  iJlUrU.  SUrv-,  1.  J>-  U.  L  si  j  Z,fi:luin  faMciiliAeiliim  Varr.  Cnw. 

p.  6.  t.  iVy  Jisnininda  Iplntauni  J^  HaM.  ^r».,  1.  p  306.  Ho.  &  ;  Cl*liaw>kLii  bow. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  coriaceous,  glaucAcent,  with  b  saltish,  bitteri^ 
taite.    CoToUa  white,  havingthc  throat  veined  with  greea.    Stamens  white. 
StigiDB  grcen.     Nuta  tlie  ronn  of  those  of  Coffea 
aralnca,  convex  on  one  ride,  niarited  bv  a  alender  '  ^ " 

furrow  in  the  middle,  obtuse  at  top,  ai>d  perfbnited 
bf  two  roundiah  holea  at  the  base ;  heoce  it  is  tri- 
dentate,  the  firet  tooth  Irom  tfae  middle  of  the  back, 
theothertwo  from  thesides  :  Bometimes,  but  only 
by  abortion,  1-celled.  Albumen  copioua,  fleshy. 
{DonU  MiU.,\<i.  ^.  m>.)  ABhnib,anativeofthe 
south  of  Brazil,  in  woods,  where  it  has  been  col- 
lected  by  Sello;  but  which  was  introduced  from 
Peruby  Joseph  Jusaieuinto  France,wheneeitwas 
senttodiiscountry  in  1780.  Itgrowstotheheigfat 
of  6  fl.,  and  flowera  in  April  and  Hay.  There  are 
fine  apecimens  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s 
Uarden,  againat  a  wall ;  and  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  m  a  busfa  in  the  open 
garden ;  from  whicb  it  ^^iears  to  be  as  hardy  bs  i^^cium  europsW.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  mealy  white  appearance  ;  by  which,  and  by  the  dnj^ar 
form  of  its  leaves,  it  may  beknownatfirst  sightrromany  speciesof  I^^ciuiii. 
Hiough  it  haa  been  introduced  into  British  gardena  ao  many  years  unce, 
and  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Du  Hamel,  it  is  raref^  met  with 
in  collections ;  and,  though  so  easily  propE^ted  by  «uckera,  it  li  not  to  be 
foundfbr  salein  ' 


App.  I.     Haif-Jtardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 
Sotandceie. 

McofilDl  glauea  Onh.,  Bot.   Mlg.,  t 

«n.imdourAr.  1118.  jlm -'—•"-'*-■ 
tkdK  pluii,  vfaich  wlll  g 
lirt.,  or  probiblT  ti   ""  ' 


ililnB  >  nM,  nuklng  ■  aiw  uipuniHK 
tB  Ihe  •umnHT  huo^  wiih  Hi  Isnc  iIhi- 
coui  lcma,  uid  jcwvlBhgncollQwcn. 
A  pUnt  IB  Ika  BoMiciiltunl  SMi«tT'* 


Itjr  Ihc  frcM,  nt  Ihc  «00)  iilnTi  piuliei 
nat  •igmaify  In  tbe  (priH.  A  pUnt  oT 
thli  •pcclHlD  thc  Chohe*  Biliulc  nirdai 


hcl«blor  HfL,  In  ISSi.li 


'  iiliiiin  Iti  lcngth.    Thc  lli 


cxtcnil  down  ilic  lubc,  ui 
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jtaaw.  ««Ich,  In  Um  Uni,  lilnidi  wltli 
t)w  (reeo  brJow  H.  Thfi  ■pida  "in 
i^xd  in  1K%  tm  Wortm  •Hdh  U 
HsTO'  Phcc,  Keot,  A*  HU  oT  MlH 
TML  •■Oh  otUwpUDtiurTlTtd  tlM 
wliKer  ia  llw  (Mi  bnRln ;  whI  thla  bt 
bnipnHd  (o  b>  Uw  Ont  to  llowcr,  vbleli 
It  lAdlnOcUbet,  1B31.  llw  im  bT  the 
pUiBU  betui  la  Moibb  hod  iftn.  nd 
■II  ■piiuHitl*  nirtw  IB  the  detrta  or 
inoiitirorcolour.    fn  «  ihellered  bot. 

doBta  oT  iti  Boveilnc  nulu  u  wfD  u  I( 
reUncd  tn  tbc  cawnitoir."  |BrlL  n 
g^r*l     1*1«  rm  bmtiftil  ptaot  "en 

Bpnr  IB  tbe  Hutb  of  E^igLAad.  vbcre  1t 


wbeD  Ihe  wood  to  Hfg,  ud  Ihe  lor 

tbnifitEriilMa.  ud  tnmed  out  t 
In  •pnn(.  nc.  IISDl  wUI  ■!*«  an  Ida 
lbeWiniorililiplutiiMp(ctIn(wh 
— '-T  oT  lnnnntlcn  wOl 

^-.-        J 
opude/loso 


nd  pnHned  Id  drr  ceJliit  durliu  wlDter. 
ScithHn  iraimiarm  lTIi  aiuibl] 
JuuLcft  ifanib^  wlth  krge  palo  jell 
Oowen.  whkb.  beiiM  d«lduou,  mli 
bt  tried  wltb  the  MnM  Und  of  tra 

x  US.  L  185.,  ud  our  fii.  UUl,  U 
ihnib,  m  MtJTe  oT  the  EnM    Indi 

F  It,  uid  pnJiKH  Iti  wUir  itowni 

iwnllT  b<H  lii  tbe  itare,  II  bu  bi 
,  round  lo  Snd  the  nlDler  Id  Uie  H 
,/  aeuKunl8odelT'iOanleii,wiIbDootl 
/1  pmeclloli  than  IfaU  oT  ■  wiH. 
"  C  Ftnol  L,  BM.  Mag.,  1. 1770.,  i 
.  iir;||.  ilK,  [•  ■  duIt*  o<  ChUi,  w 
pele  jfllkiw  dowvn,  whicfa  vT  prodin 
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■hrub,  LnlradiB«d  In 
dwnt  In  June  «Dd  Jii 
wltliout  in;  uroMCUc 

•I  *  bordn  utulx 


■n  iQu.  iTQwiiig  La  tbvbclihLor  3ft.,ind|]tiiducUH  Iti  i^km  Bdwh»  1d  ■boii- 
JuIt.  ItliibniMbEi^i,  haTingHwidln  theKevaudcn.M^iDManlLfiyan,  ' 
-' ■-■ MiKllB«Mrloiii«het(«nlHii«boiilLoiMli>o,  wbm  Ibenulijdij. 
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This  order,  wbicb  is  nearly  allied  to  •Sjltin&ceEe,  coDsists  i 
ceoiiB  plantt,  the  only  hardy  ligaeoiu  genus  being  Buddlen. 


Q 


BVDDLEA  L.    Thb  BtniDiJtA.    l^  Sjm^.  Tetr&Ddria  Honog^nia. 

Un.  OtB.,  No.  IMi  Relcb.,  146, j  Ecbnb.,  IH.;  Houn.  PhlL  Tnta.  el  RdU 

awTtTL,  L  w^  Jui.,  iis.  i  LbidL  Mat.  srit.  Bot.,  p.  sai.  -,  Dod'i  hiu.,  <  p.  fee. 

Raj-i  S^xfMi,  uidVbiiK  dried  coUectlon  of  britUb  plinti  ii  pnMnred  lo  Ih< 


Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  4H:lei^  equal.  Conlia  tubular;  limb  4-<left,  reguUr. 
Slamau  4,  equH],  enclosed.  Sligma  capitate  or  clavate.  Capnde  S^ceUed, 
S-valved;  vBlvesbifid.  P/o^mte central,atlengtlifree.  —  Shrubs.withoppo- 
site  braaches,  the  young  shoota  quadrBDgulBr.  Nadves  of  South  Amenca, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  but  of  which  only  one  ipedeE,  a  native  of  China,  is 
decidedly  hardy  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Londou. 

•  1.  B.  GLDBO^A  L.     The  g^obe-Jhinered  Buddlea. 

I«.*ijp.4i7'.'t.ii.i 
oolMll,t.ji.aT. 
•ntr.Du  flEn.,  L 


WA  «Lj*.  !.  p.  417. 
17* ;  K  Du  Hm., 
38.1  ud  ouiA'- 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.   Braoches  tetragoual, 

clothed  with  hoaiy  tomentiuD,   aa 

well  BB  the  under 

.       Bides  oftheleaves. 

k     Leaves  lanceoUte, 


native  of  Chili, 
growing  to  the  height  of  18  fl.  or  ^ 
\5  ft.  in  the  clhuate  of  London,  and 
producing  its  bright  yellow  globe- 
like  heads  of  flowen,whichsrelra- 
grant,  fmm  May  to  July.  It  wbs 
introduced  in  ITT4,  and  ts  frequent 
in  collections.    North  of  London,  it 
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requirea  &  di;  sheltcred  situation,  or  to  be  planted  ageinst  a  walL  It  will 
grow  itt  anj  cominoD  Boil,  hdiI  is  readily  profmgateil  by  cuttings  put  in  in 
aatumn,  and  protecced  from  the  frost  by  a  hand-glass.  Price  of  plants,  in 
the  London  nimeries,  li.  6<f.  each.  A  plant  at  Purier's  Cross  is  I3ft. 
high  and  15  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  it  has  frequently  ripened  seeds,  from  which 
jouQg  piaots  have  been  raised. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  qf  BMdles~ 


App.  I.  Half-kardy  ligneous  Plants  of  tke  Order  Scrophulariaceee. 

acMa  I-.BoI.  I(i*.,  t  IT-H.,  uidDlir^g.  11E5.,  ll  ■  Ihrub,  ■  niliTeor  Ihi!  Cane  or  nnsd 


Caleaaria  ImtapiffiUa  L,  Bot  Reg..  t  IV 
rl.  ea..llBQk^n,aB.;  ind  C.iiHilU  H<in.,i«Dur 
iW.im.;    Mild  nunj  «hir   nifihiUcoK  hybrldi^    i 


il.Bot  Mag.,I.S«.,i 


vrjtgi.im,nx.,\tnn 
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*pTing.uid  DMlfl  A  niuch  di»r  ippeatAni 
couU  pMiibl|r  hm  dinic  In  a  pot. 

llie  «twn  ^/DWAi  ff.  A  >,,  An^Anii  H.  B.  el 
XnM,  iMapenmim  Don,  KJmdocVlim  Zuct,  IViv 
fflMiaD.bxn.QllcDnuinipcclnwliiflhnilihtbetrlttl 

l'*9  pUi^l^oX^TSrl    """   "™'    °    '"*'"    ' 

IB  HT  /br<.  mt.,  be  Irill  inicnllT  anil  ■  i 
HiflTutlcote  DT  «nupktcdr  lifneoui, fhnn  wl 


CHAP.  LXXXVI. 

Or   THE  HARDT  LIONEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THK  ORDEK   LABIA'CE£. 

Alhiist  the  whole  of  ihe  plantn  of  this  order,  which  are  technicolly  ligneoua 

or  suSr'iticose,  inay  be  more  properly  treated,  in  gardens,  as  herbaceouii  plants 

than  aa  shrubH;    neverthelesH,   as 

lil  li  ''*'*   *'"'''  would   be    incomplete 

yjtf  witbout  noticiog   thent,   we   shatl 

vWJmi    nBme  some  of  Ihe  principal  species, 

I  iwJl  I    '""'    ^^^  f*)''  '''c    remainder   to 

ITyj    our  Horbu  Britamiiau.     The  best 

\a|P     situation  for  a  coUection  of  lig. 

JT       oeous    Labi^ces,  is  on  dry  rock- 

Sattii'^a  nKnJana  L.,  Fl.  Or^.  t.  M3.,  and  ourj^.  1131.,  ia  a  well-known 
culioar)  herb,  a  notiTe  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which,  on  iiy  caJcareous  soil, 
will  formaneatlittleevergreenbuBb, 
from  Ifl:.  to  2t\.  in  height.  S. 
c^mUa  Willd.,  B  native  of  the  Le- 
vant,  is  equally  hardy,  and,  indeed, ' 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  tbe 
former.  Thereare.alao,  somespeciei 
or  «arieties  from  Sicily,  Candia,  and  ' 
the  lonian  Islands,  which  are  con- 
ndered  as  fraiac  plants,  and  may 
be  tried  on  conservative  rockwork. 

Tiyniiu    vidgaTu    L.,    and     our  i 

Jig.  1 133.,  forms  a  neat  Itttle  ever- 
green  shnib,  when  kept  in  diy  cal- 
careouB  soil,  or  on  rockwork  :  and  I  i 

T.  grmutifionu    Hort,  ;    T.   Masti-  '  \ 

chinal,.,  Black.,t.  134.;  isanative  '  » 

of  Spain,  wjth  hoBry,  hairy  calyxes. 
r  Li  an  arboretum  where  every  single 
«pecies  or  variety  is  to  be  eihibited  '  '** 

by  itself,  such  a  besutiiiil  and  fiagrant  genus  bs  Tliymus 
one  or  hemisphere  of  rockwork  dcTotM  to  each  species 
«  TBriety.     There  are  some  half4iardy  species,  which  might  alao  be  tried. 
They  are  not  on!y  beautiiul  when  in  llower,  but  are    hijjhlv  framnt.   end 
attractive  to  bee«.  -a-  j      -a 

Hjwipia  officinaJU  L,  and  ourj^,  1 1.13.,  forms  an  undershrub  of  S  ft.  in 
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beight,  and  is  Terv  omBmenlBl  when  / 
in  fiower.  It  should  be  treated<| 
like  Tlijfmiis.  / 

Trufrium  aagtitlifolhiiii  Schreb.  is 
an  evergrcen  uiiderahrub,  a  n 
orSpain,  nhich  will  grow  to  th 
hdgnt  of  8  (t.  or  upwardB,  and  is  01 
namentalwheDcoTeredwithiti  " 
Howers.     T.  Jrulicaiu  (Jigi. 

1136.)  is  B  well-known  half-harJy  , ,       ,  .„ 

apedes,  wbich  will  sometimes  atand  the  open  ur  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  London,forae»erBl  yearsinaucc^sion, 
ondrjrockwork.T.MiiruDiL.(',;%.1134.),  , 
T.  ^^nuiH,  T.  PoAuDt,  and  varioua  othen  > 
eauroerated  in  the  Hortiu  Bnlannicu4,g 
beicgBllnativeB  of  thesouth  of  Europe, 
or  the  north  of  Africa,  are  half-hardy; 
or,  in  the  aouth  of  England,  in  wi 
sitUBtions,  in  drv  soil,  quite  hardy. 
ayrymbotum  R.  Br.  is  a  native  of  Van 
IKemen'a  Land,  whicb  hBfi  sniall  leaves 
and  white  flowera.  It  baa  been  raised  in 
1 13+  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  wbere  it 
haa  attained  tbe  height  of  3  ft. 

PUa»w/v(ironiL.,N.DuIIain,e.t.40.,  Bot.Mag,,  t.ie4d., 
■ad  001*  j^.   1137.;  Jerusalem  sagei   is  a  native  of  Hpain,         li:f(t 

witfa  ^ellow   flowers,  appearing  in  Junc  and  July. 

This  is  s  grcyish   evergreen  shrub,  growing  4  h. 

or  5fL  high,  and,  in 

dry  Boils,  enduring  10 

or    12   years:      The 

flowers  are  produced   i 

in  .krge  whorU,  and 

have   a  very  coospi'  1 

cuoiiE      appearance.  1 

Theplant  weltmerils 

aplacein  collectiona,  I 

on  account    of   the  ' 

remarkable     appear> 

ance  of  its  foliaee,  in- . 

d^ndently    Eiltoge-  V 

ther  of   ils  flowers.  ' 

Other  ligneous,  e' 

li  yellow  flowers, 
Hortut  Britannit 
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U37 
green,  bardy  specie^ 
be  foond  mentioned  in 

P.  purpirea  Smith  Spic,  6.  t.  3.,  and  c 
cediiig  aort,  in  baving  ita  flowers  of  a  pal< 
peculiar  soapy  smell. 

RanniiTinui  offianalit  L.,  Fl.Grsc.,  1.  t.l4.,  and  our.;^.  1 139,,  is  a  well-known 
evetgreen  sbrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  been  an  in- 
babitant  ofourgardenssince  1548.  There  are  pknts  of  it  indiiTerentgardens 
in  the  nejghbourtaood  of  London,  which,  aa  bushes  in  the  open  border,  in  5 
or  fi  yeara  bave  attained  thc  hdght  of  as  many  feet,  snd  breadtn  in  proportion  ; 
tho*  tbnnine  very  handsome  evercTecn  bushes,  We  may  refer  in  proof  of 
thia  to  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden,  and  to  the  gardena  of  fflany  small 
auburfaan  villaa.  In  a  wild  state,  the  rosemary  grows  4ft.  or  5ft.  high;  but 
there  is  a  variet^  witb  broad  leaves,  which,  when  tTBJned  against  a  wall,  will 
grow  to  the  heigbt  of  lOft.  or  ISft.  As  the  plant  flowers  from  Januarj 
April,  it  forms,  whcD  so  treated,  a  very  desirsble  garden  omatnent. 


8.,  differs  from  the  pre- 
purple  colour.    Eoth  sorts  have  ■ 


'"Tileil 
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are,  alsOyavariety  with  the  leaves  variesated  with  goid  colour, 
and  a  silvery-leaved  variety;  but  these  are  oflen  rather 
weaker,  and  more  dwarf,  tban  the  apeciea. 

The  wild  roaemary  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  Barbary,  &c.,  on  rocks  and  rocky 
hilis ;  and,  in  some  places,  it  is  sb  abundant,  that  in  spring, 
when  it  is  in  iiower,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  its  odour  to 
a  considerable  distance.  On  this  account,  and  also  from  the 
powerful  attraction  which  it  fbnns  to  bees,  at  a  season  when 
there  are  few  otlier  plants  in  flower,  it  has  long  been  partiallv 
cuitivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  of  which 
it  is  a  native.  In  Narbonne  and  Mahon,  the  rosemary  is 
so  abundant,  partly  from  bein^  indigenous,  but  principally 
from  its  being  frequently  used  tnere  to  form  hedges  to  gar- 
dens»  that  it  communicates  its  flavour  to  the  honey,  which 
is  considered  the  finest  in  France.  The  rosemary  is  men- 
tionedf  in  many  of  the  old  Ck>nt]nental  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours,  as  emblematic  of  that  constancy  and  devotion  to  the 
fiur  sex,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  Garlands  and  chaplets  were  formed  of  m)Ttle, 
laurel,  and  rosemarv,  and  put  on  the  heads  of  the  principal 
persons  in  (etes.  It  was  fbrmerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
comfbrter  of  the  brain,  and  a  strengthener  to  the  memory ; 
and,  on  the  latter  account,  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of 
fidelity  in  lovers.  Formerly,  it  was  worn  at  weddines,  and  also  at  fimerab ; 
and  it  is  still  grown  for  that  purpose  in  roany  parts  of  the  Continent.  Many 
allusions  have  becn  made  to  both  customs  by  poets,  and  also  to  its  being 
the  symbol  of  remembrance.  Shakspeare  makes  Ophelia  say,  **  There*s 
rosemary  for  you:  that's  for  remcmbrance  ;'*  and  in  tne  notes  to  Stevens^s 
edition  of  Shakspeare  are  many  references  to  passages  referrinff  to  this 
plant  in  the  works  of  the  old  poets.  It  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Great 
besert;  and  Moor^  in  allusion  to  this,  and  its  use  for  funerals,  says, — 


> "  The  hamble  tottmurj. 


Whoie  «weMs  to  UianUenly  are  thed 
To  aocnt  Uie  deeerl  aiid  tiie  dOML** 


Thepoints  of  the  shoots  area  most  powerful  bitter,  and  they  are  aromatic; 
they,  also,  when  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale,  essential  oil,  at 
the  rate  of  8  oz.  of  oil  to  100  Ib.  of  the  herb  in  a  ereen  state.  The  oil  of  the 
flowers  (which  ought  always  tb  be  gathered  with  their  calyxes)  is  somewhat 
more  volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and  is  readily  extracted  with  spirits  of 
wine.  This  oil  oontains  a  considerable  quantitv  of  camphor.  The  oil  of 
rosemary  was  in  grm  use  amonff  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  forms  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  Hun^uy  water  (so  called  from  bcmog  first  used 
by  the  Queen  of  Hungary)  is  made  with  rosemarv,  and  is  considered  excellent 
for  keeping  the  hair  in  curl.  If  constantly  used,  however,  the  hair  will  lose 
its  colour,  and  beoome  wiry.  The  smell  of  the  plant  is  fragrant  and  aromatic ; 
and  the  taste  pungent  and  bitter.  Its  properties  are  efiectually  extracted  by 
rectified  spirit,  and  partiy,  also,  by  water.  In  France,  besides  its  use  by  the 
apothecanes  and  perfumers,  a  conserve,  a  honey,and  a  licjueur,  are  made  from 
it  Ir^  the  confectioners.  Thoueh  the  rosemary  is  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  F rance,  it  will  scarcely  live  Uirou^h  the  winter,  m  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  the  vaneties,  except  the  broad  leaved  one,  are 
kept  there  in  the  conservatory.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the 
Catholic  countries  (at  Nurembuq^,  for  example),  rosemary  is  cultivated  in 
quantities,  in  pots,  by  the  commercial  gardeners,  for  the  purpose  of  selUng  sprigs 
of  it  when  they  come  into  flower,  in  winter  and  early  in  spring,  fbr  relisious 
purposes.  (See  Enyc.  of  G^orrf.,  edit.  1835,  $  546.)  Like  almost  all  the  plants 
of  this  chapter,  it  is  easiiy  propa^ted  by  cuttings,  and  it  also  ripens  seeds  in 
abundance  in  fine  seasons.     It  is  said  always  to  thrive  best  near  tbe  sea ; 
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■■  iB  iitificaled  b;  Ihe  name,  which  ii  conipounded  of  two  I^n  wDrds,"  rcu, 
Mjimu,  ^nHyii^  aeaKlew. 

8Mat)«  Jiviictddia  Bieb.  Is  a  low  emgreen  shmb,  from  Caucasus,  wfiich 
■eUcm  growa  above  1  ft.  in  hei^ht ;  but  which  mav  be  i^ted  where  it 
dewed  lo  indade  as  many  Bpeaes  aa  posdble  in  the  an>oretuni.     S.  ib 


tMI»  ftir.,  Irofn  8pmn,  uid  9,p<Ua6na  L.,  from  Svria,  grow  aboutthe  Rune 

ho^     SAiolM  fatWa^S&i  ir  -  -'=--  -'*'•-  ' — '  — ' = 

ple  flowcn  in  Ha;  and  August 

Lat>6itdvla  Spira  L.,  N.  Ou  Ham.,  S.  t.  iS.,  and 
oaxfig,  IIM.,  tfae  common  lavender,  ii  a  wett-faiown 
fiapant  shrub,  which,  lilie  the  losemary,  bas  been 
kx^  an  Jnhatonnt  of  Britiab  gvdcns.  In  dc^,  diy, 
ealcsreooB  aoilB,  it  will  erow  to  the  hdgfat  of  3ft  ,and 
torm  a  compact  faemi8[Mierieal  bush,  flowcring  ^n-  ~ 
dmtlr  erery  year.  ITie  flowere  are  gencTBllf  purple, 
but  tnere  ia  a  varietf  witb  white  flowen ;  aod  L.  lati- 
fiSa  Bbrb.,  wbich  ii  oot  uDcoromon  in  gardens,  and 
whicb  haa  lilac  flowers,  though  treated  by  some  aa  a 
^iacicsiis  probabl;  nothing  more  than  anotfaer  Tariety. 
The  common  lavender  ib  a  native  of  the  south  of 
BmYjpe,  the  north  of  AiricB,  aiid  tbe  west  of  Asia,  in 
warm,  rocky,  and  barreo  plaece.  It  is  porticularly 
■tNindant  in  Provence ;  where,  as  the  rosemar^,  tbe 
thjme,  and  the  faeatb  do  in  other  districts,  it  gives  a 

peculiar  flavour  to  the  hon^,  which  is  known  as  the  mii^'  de  Pnmence, 
and  whieb,  after  that  of  Narbonne,  a  kind  that,  as  already  mentioned,  takes 
dte  flarour  of  rosemar;,  is  considered  the  best  in  France.  The  Invender 
was  hcjd  in  high  estimtiion  b^  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  for  its  iragrBnce 
aad  aromatic  properties ;  aud  it  fasB  been  esteemed,  on  the  aame  account, 
in  Britain,  and  niltivtited  in  gardens  fbr  ita  medidnal  virtues  from  time 
'  '  Medicinall]',  in  the  fbrm  of  tincture,  spirit,  or  esseotial  oil, 
red  a  powenul  sdmulaot  to  the  nervous  systeni,  and  is,  conse. 
meatly,  gener^;  had  recourse  to  ia  headachs  snd  hjsterical  alfectlons. 
Tbe  odour  resides  entirely  in  the  essential  oil,  which  is  contsined  io  every 
t  of  the  plant,  but  prindpally  in  its  spikea  of  flowers  and  flower-stalks, 
n  wbich  tfae  oil  ie  obtained  by  disdlladon.  Tbis  oil,  rectified,  and  again 
distilled,  and  mixed  with  spirita  of  wine,  fMms  the  well-known  Isvender 
WBter  of  tbe  perfumeni.  The  flowers,  on  account  of  their  powcrfiil  aromatiG 
odoar,arelTequentlyputintowBrdrobes  sniong  clothee,asan  antidoteto  moths, 
puticulariy  in  the  case  of  woollen  stuffi.  A  few  drops  of  the  oil  will  serve 
tlie  same  puipose.  80  poweriul  are  the  efiects  of  this  oil,  tfaat.if  a^ngledrop 
ofkbeput  ioaboialong  withalivii^insect,thelatteralmoMuistaotlydies. 
nc  brcoder  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Prance ;  and  it  is  so  mudi 
iianfier  tiian  die  roaemsry,  thot  it  is  grown  in  (juantities  for  perfiiniers,  even 
m  tb«  neighbonrfaood  of  Paris.  The  driest  soil,  in  the  wsrmest  situadon, 
prodoces  most  oil ;  aod,  ai  the  odour  oT  this  plant  and  the  rosemary,  as, 
mdeed,  of  sJI  tbe  Labilicete,  depends  on  tbe  (flsengagenient  of  tbeir  oil,  of 
conrae  it  is  most  felt  in  hot  davs  and  durias  sunshine.  The  lavender  faas  been 
loog  cultivated  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  London,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Enghmd.  Park  Place,  near  Henley  on  Thames,  is  celebrated  for  its  tavender 
plantatioDB,  which  occtq);  between  40  and  50  acres.  "  The  plants  are  nised 
m>m  cntttn^  whicfa  are  slipped  olf  and  prepared  by  women  in  thc  autumn,  and 
bedded  in,  m  rows,  in  any  spare  piece  of  garden  ground,  where  they  renMun 
for  two  jears.  Tbe  ground  into  wbicfa  tney  are  to  be  transplanted,  bang 
prqwred  bj  aballow  trencfam^  or  double  ploughing,  thc  plants  are  placed  io 
lows  4 ft.  HMrt, aod  at%h.  distance  in  the  rowB.  For tbree  or  four years,  a 
raw  oTtiiniipe  or  potuoes  ia  grown  botween  tfae  rows  of  lavender ;  after  which 
period,  or  about  the  time  Umt  tbe  lavender  plants  in  tbe  rows  touch  each 
Mber,  balf  oTtbera  are  removed,  lcaving  tfae  lield  covered  with  plants  4  ft. 
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ap«rt  erery  vay.    All  the  culture  which  is  required  afterwnrdg  la,  keepiiu  the 

■oil  free  froni  weeds.  In  a  few  yeara  the  plaata  will  have  grown  sufBcientJj  to 

louch  each  other ;  and  in  this  state  they  will  remain  from  fiileen  tn  tweaty 

jears,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil :  they  are  then  taken  up,  and  tbe 

ground  cropped  for  two  or  three  yean  with  tumips  and  other  ficld  crops; 

after  which  the  laTender  plaotation  is  renewed.     The  flowers  are  obliged  to 

be  either  sold  to  a  regularly  licenscd  distiller,  or 

distilled  on  thepremises,  onaccountofthe  excise 

laws.     The  m\  from  the  plantation  here  is  said  to 

be  of  the  best  quality;  doubtless  fl^om  the  cal- 

careous  nature  of  the  soiL"    (Gard.  Mag.,  ix. 

p.  661.)    Miss    Kent,    in    hex  .Flora  Domeitica, 

raentions    that  the    stalks    of   lavender,  when 

Btripped  hi  tbdr  flowers,  forro  an  agreeable  sub- 

stitute  for  pa.stiles,  and   bum   very  well  in  the 

little  vBSseU  tnade  for  bumingpastilesin.  (p.319.) 

The  poets  have  not  quite  n^Wted  the  Uvend^. 

Shenatone,  in  his  ScAooljoulrru,  says,  — 

And  crown  tin  limfaifn  daui  witb  mlcUa  rm  ffrtame." 

■■  A'eynot  graveoleni  Link,  ond  A.  rotundifoliu 
Pers.,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  tbe 

latter  of  Spain,  are  sraall  thyme-lihe  shrubs,  seldom  excceding  1  ft.  in  bdght, 
which  mignt  be  placed  on  rockwork. 

Gardoquia  Houirri  Bentli.,  Suil.  BrU.  Fl.  Gard.,  2.  s.  L2T1.,  is  a  small 
upiight-bianched  sbrub,  with  obovste  pointed  leaves;  a  native  of  Soutb 
Carolina,  where  it  wos  discoTered  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Qordon,  a  coltectoi  sent  out 
b;  Mr.  Cbarlwood,  and  was  introduced  ia 
1S31.  It  is  a  delicate,  but  showj,  little 
nhrub,  with  briltiaot  Bcerlet  flowers,  and  in 
all  probability  is  half-hardy. 

WettrinffA  roimarinijonmt  Sm.,  Bot.  Rep., 
t.  214,,  is  B.  nstive  of  New  South  Wales; 
introduced  in  1791,  and  producing  its  pale 
blue  fiowers  from  Maj  till  August,  It  is  a 
very  eligible  shrub  foj'  a  conserrative  vrall, 
&am  the  rosemary-like  cluracter  of  its  ever- 
green  foliage,  In  the  conservatory  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  9  ft.  high 
in  «  pot,  and  will  doubtless  grow  much  higher 
when  trained  against  a  wall.  ' 

a.  Sdlvia  qgcmaiit  L.,  N. Du  Ham.,  6.  t.  S5., 
andourj^.U^l.^is  a  well-knownsuffi-uticoBe 
plant,  which,  ihougb  seldom  seen  above  2fl. 
m  height,  yet,  In  deep  sandy  soil,  will  grow  to 
the  height  cj  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  produce  a. 
stem  Bslhtck  as  a  man's  leg.  We  hsTe  seen 
planls  of  this  size  in  Donald's  Nursery,  at 
Goldsworth,  in  Sufreyi  and  we  hsTe  eeen 
bedges  of  sage  on  chalky  soils,  between  3  h. 

and  4fL  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  known 
in  British  gardens  from  time  imuiemorial,  and  wheu  grown  in  masses,  and 
abounding  m  racemes  of  flowers,  it  is  very  ornanientat.  The  virtues  of  sage 
have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorisl.  The  Lstin  name  of tbeplant,Salvia, 
isderivedfiMmra/i^tre,  toheal;  and  one  of  theLatinpoetsasks,  "  Why  shonkl 
a  man  die  who  hos  sage  in  his  garden  ?"  According  to  Gsrard,  "  No  mac  needs 
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to  doi^  of  tbewholesomQiew  of  tage  ole,  being  brewed  aa 
it  ■bould  be  witb  Eue,  scabioua,  betony,  ^iknard,  squmanth, 
■od  femoel  seeds."  {HrHml,  p.  766.) 

Tbere  are  sereral  varieties ;  one  ofwhich  bas  the  leaTes 
rariKsted;  another  hasthewhaleplantorareddishhue;  and 
oneQ^.  1 142.),  common  io  the  neighbourhoodof  PariB.snd 
of  wbich  tfaere  are  plants  in  thc  Horticulttiral  Society^s  Gar-  ) 
deo,  baa  lesTes  lorger  than  thoge  ofthe  species. 

j>  S.  i/oMiedaiia  WiUd.,  Bol,  Mag.,  t.  1489.,  and  our 
Jlg.  II43.,  is  a  native  of  Sibeiia,  and  appears  tolerabiy  dis- 
tioct.  ' 

m.  S.  pomi/era  L. ;  S.  cr^ica  frut^scens  pomf fera  Toum., 
Pt,  Gnec,  1. 1.  1&.;  and  our^.  1144. ;  is  a  native  of  Candia;  iDtroducedin 
1699.    Tlm  sort  of  sage  is  described  as  growing  4ft.  or  5  ft.  bigb,  snd 
bsTiiw  pale  blue  flowers,  like  S,  officinUis.     The 
bnnmea.  are  liable  to  be  puuctured  byinsects;  in 

consequence  of  which  protuberances  are  produced  4 

as  big  aa  spples,  in  tfae  same  manner  as  galls  are 
{Hoduced  upon   the  oak,  and   masay  eicreacencea 
upon  tbe  roae  tree.     Toumefort  says  the  spikea  of 
flowers  of  this  kind  of  sage  are  1  h.  in  lcngth,  and 
that  tbe  odour  of  the  plaul  portakes  of  the  common  j 
tagc  ood  laTender.     In  the  Isle  of  Crete,  the  com- 
mon  «age  ia  sud  to  produce  tbe  same  eicrescences 
aa  thoae  of  S.  pomflera;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  , 
them  to  market  there  under  the  uame  of  ssge  apples. 
This  circumstance,  and  some 
others,  ioduce  us  to  doubt 
wfaether  poni(ferB,ud  aereral 
other  of  tbe  alleged  apeciei, 

natiTcs  oftbe  south  of  Europe,  ^ 

theLcTant,  and  tbe  north  of  * 

Africa,  enumerated     in    our 
Horltu   Brilarmicuj,  are  any  . 
ttuDg  morethan  varietiea  o(S. 
.<  qfficmklia.    There  are  Tarious 
)■  half-hardy  spectes,  some  of  which  will  be  nottced  in 
g,'  the  Appendii  to  thia  cbapter. 

Judilertiamcdna  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  I4«9.,  and  our 

J!g.  1146.,  is  a  curious  little  erergreen  ahrub,  sent  from 

Colombia,  in   18^7,  by  Douglaa.     It  sraws  to  tfae 

height  of  1  fl.  or  8  ft.,  and  produces  its   pale  blue 

Sowffs  from  July  to  S^tember.    Tbere  are  planta  in  the  Horticultural 

Sodetf*R  Oarden. 

App.  I.      Half-hard}/  ligneous  or  a^ruticose  Species  of  Lahi^ceeE. 

Imi^rfitla  Sto'c*M  I.,  B*t.  Ic,  301,  N.  Du  H»ni,  a  t 
43,  uhI  oaiM-  ll^.  1*  ■"  elnmnt  UOls  eTergtecn  ihrub. 
wl(li  cDDipkcuDUi  Lilaf-uLoured  Dowen.  It  Ei  a  tiulve  of  the 
HUth  of  EurDp#,Biid  hu  b«n  knowD  Ln  iHrd«ni  tiiioe  the  , 
dayj  ot  Oflikrd.    It  li  comzDDnlv  kap*  In  amn-houKi':  but  / 
le  vlDtn  on  dij  nckKDtli,  qltli  Ultle  di  no  \| 

L,  Bdl  Mm.,  LUKmnd  our  Ar.lIW.,  Us(2 
b.',  udZ.pto>.duB^H*g.,  t%.,  ■i^Dur'- 


visa  trcBi.  praaeinDAtJH,  olltei.  uid  alviDdcn,  irtiEch 
Tins  ■bout  (he  lEw  oM  cliMnui  Ihit  lUll  »iu,  riecti 
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ESfUoDila   bulk.      Hr. 

the  Oanl.  W  oa  nUiw 
AiutnliiD     ud     Cipe 

McUuatlai  UMn  Id 
Euiw,  pnAanu  pIic* 
tlw  nMtriMkna  AtK 
cbn)  li  ptw  hm— . 
u  Uit  non  niiMtittilc 

parij  ^cwL  wCl  p«n 

to  fiiart  nilnit  dlnct 
Intw?  lo  otlHfh  u  U  ic 
■IviiTi  iIk  flrtt  tB  •uKi, 
tmi  eaetKfmOy  wlH 
ibow  tbc  iBcrccrtng 
hirm,  IGard.  irw.TcT 

""ifiii.  .,««. 

AIL,  Cm.  Hort,  !.  t. 
«L,£i>iuli<CDrft*M. 

gTCCD-haucei  In  EDcLiDd, 


Plcctrbidini  fhiUctnu. 
fbXflB  tbo  Ccurtct,  flpdn,  thc  Lcrnl,  &g.,  wI 
"  -■  wbieli  wouUprabaMT Ur*  cn  nck 


Lamiltt  Lnaknt  R.  Br.  i  PUtaillc  LconJlru»  L,  BM.  U 
1«  In  tlw  conntiT  diwc  ITIR.  It  gniwt  to  tbc  hdilil  of 
bcnntlKxn  N>tVl  flowen,  Init  doH  aol  Oinrcr  (Mdj  tn  Bi 

fktUBCb  ampamma  BoiUl,  Bot.  Ec(.,  L  1«,  inl  out  A.  IIE 
llirub,  thnnChlll,  whlehgrowite  Ihehdihliif  SHor  Sft.,  ■adjinidi 
p^Uncaawenln  JutiuUI  AuiuK.  Ifenliiiilaotla  tb«  ITiirUc 
Sedc^-i  Ouifasi-wbkh  bii  itoal  oot  mt  the  '—  -•  -  — "  -' —  •" 
XMfW  &wM7m.  iti«.,  t.  ins.,  U  ■BoUier 


■  plaotbl  tb«  HaiUcultunl 


ABMe4MUAiiwe»arMuiCon.Il0It.,2.  LU,,tc 
■a  o)d  bTouill^  mucb  ouaMd  Ibr  Kt  Aiflnaoe, 
TMbMd  lolait  ■  w^U,  ■nd  pcel»ct«d  dulM  wlMw, 
<  U  wDL  In  two  jcan,  covei  ■  i|iaee  4  It «  Sit  htab, 
■nd  G IL  sr  6  U.  hread  i  pndDcang  Ui  pele  pucTflih 
flowcn  In  Auadanoe  Rnn  Jnb  ta  SqitcBilier.  It 
mv  be  nleed  fton  ■eedi  «ilr  Id  (pilnii^Dd  tnnwd 
(Ut  la  Uie  bordcn,  lUt*  ■  l«M«r  Minuil 

BfM*aIM(atK*r,  Bol.  ■•«..  L  6S7, )  &>bniiH 

wiud.,  ioL  itu.,  3ii.  ( &  jiunw  c»..  Bol  Rc», 

onrjb.llSL  i  ■»  ■]!  nlwDd  ■DnullOMepUaa;  ■■- 
tlne  oT  iloulb  AOMifcn,  wblch  win  lltc  Unoutb  the 
wtaler  acidnil  ■  WIB,  Md  BonrcT  bouUAilhr  ilmtnf 
nmnos'  i  iHit.  Ibontn  tccbBleallj  ihnibh  la  |«ac> 
tlee  thejuebett  tr^tod  u  heitaDcoua  pUuti,  k^ 
In pott ciMlpltt, OT freen  honee^thTougb  thcwlntcr,  ^ 
■Dd  lunKdout  iBlo  tba  OfiiD  bocdin  hi  ^sing. 
&  Oithaiy  hu  Mood  la  oar  firdn,  In  Uw  opca 
^  )>ari>f,lhrau|hihcieTcnwlBl«rartBJM&wltboDt 
*  m  prolocUon  whctner.  &  rfcnwilniffliti  C».  !■ 
■  dinrf  ■ncdn,  tbe  flowcn  -*  -"-^ '-  ~ 

'     ■■  t  iTiif        ■■ 


knrcd  br  pute.eDrcTcd  Bccdi.  fram  JDne  to  AugutL 

frcctaitf*»»  JmMW*m  Ijb.,  PoL  Ilec.,Lie.,ti  ■  oUtTC  oT  New  Seuth  WcIcl  whld     _ 
lntheHaTacDhurd30cietT-i&«len,elthetootDfsi>idl,dncelS»)  bot tt wu UUcd In the i^iBC 

Oltitr  ImlfJUr*/  (terctn  lidonrng  ta  thle  an)eT  mmj  be  fbnnd  In  conddenble  nunbca  br  kxAlaa 
orerlhelMilaour  litrt$u  BrtOiutiina ;  bul.  wilh  tbe  cMrplJon  oT  tbe  Hlrtu,  the  phlomiiH^iind 
tbe  leriiidullt,**  ran  hudl;  recainiDnid  1117  or  thm  Ibr  eulturc.  mnH  Jn  Ifae  wumer  litutliini 
of  the  iouth  of  Billutd,  wbeTE  Uie;  will  ginv  «ilh  lltUe  or  nn  pronrtkm.  Wben  much  Itbour 
■nd  «xpeMe  $n  icqulrcd  lo  pcotcM  lender  pl«nu  durini  wlntcT.onlT  thaaelbil  uc  tiulr  licneotii 
ouihttBb«BUl«ehoicco(i  bDtwhere  thcdinutc  ii  luch  u  torcDdn  pmlccUoa  taij,  ■cnctei 
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CHAP.  LXXXVJI. 

07    THE  UARDY    LIGNEOU8   PLAHTB   OF   THI   OSDBB    l-ERRRMAfiRg. 

This  order,  which  ia  ckMcly  ollied  to  LatH^cae,  coiuietB  chiefiy  of  planli 
naUTes  of  trojHcal  countries;  and,  amoiw  tfa^e,  tbe  moRt  remariuble  'n  the 
Tectoma  piadae  L.,  or  teak  tree,  tbe  oak  M  IndiB.  This  tree,  Hr.  Royle  infonns 
us,  hss  been  planted  as  fiu"  nortb  as  SaharuDpore,  Ist.  89°  57'  n.,  or  ebuut 
tbeparallel  of  tbe  Cannr]'  lalaiKis;  from  wbich  we  sbould  thJDk  it  might  be 
grown  in  tfae  soutfa  of  England  ag«Dst  s  wall. 

Genus  I. 


[2 


rrTEX  L.  Thb  Cbastb  Trbb.    Xni.  Sytl.  DidyDftoiin  Angiosp^ia. 

l*i<anHii     IJii.Geii.,NK7sa(Mdi,Na»&|«ctinb.,N0Ll(«).t'niaiiL,L  373,1  JuM.In.: 
0«tn,l.5&;  ■ItLloaL^t.ns.;  N.  Du  HuL,G.^lt5.i  LlDdlNat.  Srrt.  AeL,  |i  178. ;  Oai 

S^^SZii    Fnni^io  UiKl,HwlU>uotlBj  inRr«si«l<iificflaltilUi;ort)iatb«iU. 
Gen.  Our.,  ^c.     Cai^  sbort,  5-tootbed.     Coroila  bilabiate;  upper  lip  bi5d, 

lower  one  trifid ;  ipiddle  aegment  of  tbe  lower  Itp  the  largest.     Komftw  i. 

didjDamous,  asceiulii^.     Stigjna  bifid.     Drupe  containing  ft  4-celled  nut. 

CflBi  l-seeded.  (Doiii  MiiL,  iv.)  —  Dedduous  sfarubs  and  treea,  natiTes  of 

tbe  9outh  crf'  Europe,  India,  Cbina,  and  Nortb  America.    Tbe  oaly  bardy 

apeaeB  is  ■  Dative  of  Sicilj. 

■  I.  y.  A'aiiva  ca'8TUS  L.    Tfae  offitiial,  or  Ime,  Cbaste  Troe. 
hi.,  BSLi  Lui.Dkt.,Zp.Ell.  :Don'>HUL,t 

■bTImovIuMJ  Lob  IeDo.,t.  ISS.;  .«'tniu  cutu*  «butv. ;  Aitra  ui  Polnc, 
^Si!^"&ikw.  HcrtL,  t  lE».  1  N.  Du  Hul,  S.  L  S&  i  uiI  «1^.  11£!. 
^ec.  CW.,  ^     Leares  opposite,  diptat^  7 — &-lobed :   leafleU   lanceoUte, 

DiMtlT  c|uite  entire.  boarj  beneaiL    Bacemes  terminal,  jwnicled.    Flowevs 

Tertiollate.  {DoiCi  MiU.,w.)  Ashrub.of  the  bnghtofdft.  or  6ft.,  whicb 

prDducesit»white,bluiahwhUe,andsometimea  red- 

dith  white,  flowers  in  September.    It  is  a  natiTe  of 

Sicilj,  Nsples,  tbe  nortfa  of  A&icA,  and  Egypt,  and 

Im  been  m  cultiTatioa  since  1570.     In  fiiTouiable 

■tuatHMis,  in  the  neiebbourhood  of  London,  it 

gniws  to  tke  bdght  of  6ft.  or  10  A.     The  flowers 

are  produced  in  spikes  aC  tfae  eitremiiies  of  the 

brsDdies,  fi^om  Tin.  to  15in.  in  length.    In  line 

aeaaons,  thef  appH3ar  in   September,  but  in  bad 

autunins  not  till  October ;  and  tben  they  never  ex- 

paial  freely.     Its  flowers  baTe  an  egreeable  odour;  ^ 

biit  the  lesTes  haTe  ao  impleaaant  amell,  altfaougli 

aromatic.      Ko   seeds   are   produced  in  Englana. 

^e  plaat  recdfed  the  name  of  chaste  from  the 

Oiew;  because, •ccordin^  to  Plinj,  tfac  Atheuian 

iiiatnMtSidiuingthefestivalmhoDourof  Ceres,caUed 

HMflDwpboria,  when  thej  were  dressed  in  white 

robea,and  oucMDed  to  preserre  the  strictest  chastitj, 

strewed  tfaen  beds  wilh  it.    The  seeds  Berriua  states  to  be  caiminative ; 

and  tfaose  of  rftex  triE&lia  L.,  a  native  of  India  and  Chiua,  are  rouch  used, 

OD  this  account,  by  Indian  piactiuoners.   The  plant  grows  freely  iu  any  soil 

that  is  tol^^ably  ory ;  and  it  is  resdily  pro^^ated  by  cuttings,  put  in  in 

autumn,  aod  protected  uith  a  hand-glaas.     Pnce  of  plants,  in  ihe  LondoD 
'   1,1«.  ed.;  atBollwjUer,  lfranc50centSiandatNewYork,50cents. 
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•  V!  A.  2  fatf/TJio  MiU.  (y.  Du  Uam.,y\.  p.  1 16.)  bas  the  leaBets  broader 

Bii<i  snorter  tban  tbose  of  the  species.    The  spikea  of  flowers 

are  shorter,  and  tbe  flowers  are  always  blue.    It  is  a  native  of  the 

soutb  of  FreDce  and  Italy,  and  was  luiown  to  Lohel  and  Bauhin. 

-    There  are  planta  of  it  ia  the  Cembridge  Botoaic  Oarden. 


■nd  il  CbUtwonh  In  Octdlw  oTltaa  uiH  T«u. 

Dueof  the  flnwt  plinu  whkch  hc  huhad  thenod  fbrtuneU  (leurci  iDd  m  ^ 
ftriupcriDrlDbcuitjtourorthebniUjlDwbTchlt  belon^  UeurLl.ucoitib  4 
■od  PiDce  hm  ■  rnr  ADe  pknl  bi  Ihf-  opcri  bcinler. 

DtrtbiH  cyinea  Hort  U  ■  lu 

GQulilered  m  ■  hDt-houie  pljint 

uume^^uulDfDg^Deulr  chc  helebTor  t^e'in]ir'*  '""  "''™""'  """"»  \\S^ 

Atoim  dtrioddra  Or.i  KerbenBtriph$i[aZ.'^mt.i  Lfppia  citrioddraiTEUif^, 
Bol.  Mag.,  t.  3G7. ;  and  our  _fie.  1 154. ;  is  a  natiTe  of  Chili,  uid  hiia  been  ia 
tbe  country  since  1784.  In  dry  soils,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LondoD,  it 
will  live  in  the  open  border  for  mHny  yeiirs,  without  any  protection,  except 
a  little  litler  thrown  about  the  roots;  for,  though  frequenlly  kiHed  down  to 
the  ground,  it  setdam  fails  to  spring  up  with  vigour  the  followiiig  epring, 
and  continue  flbwering  the  ^eater  part  of  the  summer.  In  the  Chelsea  Bo- 
tanic  Gardcn,  there  is  a  plont  against  the  well,  which  in  six  years  has  attained 
the  height  of  10  ft.,  growing  vigorously,  and  flowering  &eely.  The  leeves  are 
gratefuQy  fracrant  wnen  slightly  bruised ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  on  that 
of  its  small  elegant  whitiab  Aowers,  it  well  deaervea  a  place  in  collections.  Of 
all  those  shnibg,  Dr.  Macculloch  ohserves, "  which  require  the  protection  of  a 
green-houne  in  England,  ihe  ferb^a  triphjlla  (Alojsia  citrioddrB)  is  that  of 
which  tbe  luxunance  ia  in  Ouemsey  (be  moat  remarkable.  Its  miser^le 
Htinted  growth,  and  bare  woody  Btem,  are  well  known  to  us.  In  Guernsey  it 
tlirives  in  expoEed  Bituations,  and  becomes  a  tree  of  1S  fi.  or  15  fl.  in  height, 
epreading  in  a  circle  of  equal  diameter,  and  its  tong  hranches  reaching  down 
to  the  ground  on  a!l  ndes.  Ils  growth  is  indeed  so  luxuriant,  that  it  IB 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoraing  troublesome  bv  perpetoal  cutting :  fresh 
shoots,  14  ft.  in  length,  resembling  those  of  the  oEier  willow,  being  annuatly 
produced."  (Quaule'i  Jcrtey  andGtKnuey,Append']x,p.3il.)  It  ifi  also  com- 
monly  stud  that  this  shnih  atttuns  a  large  size  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey ;  but  a 
writer  in  the  Gardmer'i  Magaziru:,  vot.  xii.  v.  bb\.,  says  that  he  expecled  to 
see  it  generally  cuttivated,  but  that  the  on^  planl  he  saw  in  the  istand  was 
one  in  the  garden  of  a  nurscryman,  nnd  that  not  of  extraordinary  sine.  The 
nurseryman,  however,  told  him  thcre  wcrc  trecs  in  tbe  isiand  with  slems  aa 
thick  HS  his  wrist,  and  proportioaahty  high. 
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CHAP.  LXXXVIII. 

OF   THK   RALr-HABDY  PLANTB   OP   THE  ORDER   MT0F0'RIN£. 

J^iytnM ^BWiiMMi  R.  Br.  Bot.  Ku., t.  lOll.,  iiiBUirt if  Na>  Hi>Uii><l,irilb  tnUlDiitaii* 
u4  oun  whrtc  Bowen,  vhlch  itt  pnHDcfld  In  fnu  prDfuiiDii  unrl;  ■]]  ttit  jnr.  A  pUiil 
«plBtt  otu  .cooiCTTBIive  nll  jit  BayswBtcr  Itred  foui  Teftn,  [mdiicliiff  itaooti  or  A  A.  or  6  iL  In 
Invtb  iq  one  icwiE^  whlch  wera  miiit  buuUrully  CDT««d  wlth  Bowen.  The  pluit  grow* 
■o  r^ddlf.  that  we  hMTF  do  doubt  IC  would  corer  DUn^  iqa4n  jrvdl  of  wkll  Id  ■  vctt  ■hort  periDd. 
Tbn  ■!■  oDis  wifida  ar  the  aeiiiii  biTlnr  ttae  ■uh  hiiMI  ur  arowtli,  inare  puttniUrlT  M. 
Pfr^nlifiiimm  B.  Br..  X.  tUffim  R.  Br..  «ad  U.  aOiamdn,  R.  Br. 


CHAP.LXXXIX. 


Ghbaldria  longijolia  L.;  O.  ffilidna  Lam.,  Bol.  Srg., 
t.659.;  artdoiir^.  1155.;  is  a  native  of  Madeirs,  with 
lone,  dark  green,  shining  lcaves,  aad  while  flowers, 
«hich  are  produced  in  Julj  and  Aueust.  It  was  in< 
troduced  in  1775;  and  growa  to  the  hei^ht  of  3ft.  or 
4ft.iapotB,  aud,  doubtless,  twice  that  height,ormore, 
against  a  coQserratiTe  wall. 

G.  Alppum  L.,  Gar.  Aii,  fo.  42.,  the  alypo  globulBrie, 
is  B  nabTe  of  the  south  of  Europc,  whicli  has  beea  in 
cultiTaUoa  iu  Britiah  gardens  ^nce  1640.  It  is  apretty 
Httle  erergreen  shnib,  growing  to  the  hei^ht  of  aft., 
^MHit  Aix  and  Montpelier;  and  producins  its  pale 
Uuiah  flowen  in  August  and  September.  Lixe  all  the 
plants  from  that  part  of  Burope,  it  ie  easily  protected 
10  Britith  gardenB  in  a  cold  fraine,  surrounded  by  turf 
«alls  or  litter,  and  covered  nith  inats  during  sevcre 
frosts.  It  wight,  therefbre,  be  readily  protected  on  dry 
rockwork  in  a  warm  situation,  or  at  the  base  of  a  con-  '  '^ 
scfratiTe  wall.  There  is  a  vari^tv,  G.  A.  inte^filium, 
a  DaiiTe  or  tfae  same  climBte,  which  is  distinguished 
Irom  the  speciei  by  having  entire  leaves. 


CHAP.  XC. 

OP   THB   HALF'MARDT   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDIR   fLUMBAOIKA^CEX. 

SMHc<  HKwpfaifa  U,  Boe.  Hc;,t  1&.  liBiuUTeorSteaf.wheiellnainlathehelghtiirSft.,  ud 
inducc*  !!■  flDc  Uuijb  puT|ile  BowenlnJulyvid  Aufuit  ^iuJiriMciaa  L.  Ii  e  naUve  of  SibeHa, 
wblcto  KldDm  exceedi  1  FI.  In  heifhL  Botb  thsBefpeci«ueTeTTiultJililerbrG«uemtlTerochwork. 

n«&^c9«u<i  Tbunli.,  BoL  Res.,  I.tlT.,  I>  ■  Dili»  of  itie  Cnpe  oT  Oood  Hope,  wlth  llgbl 

ta%h,  at  Biehcimn>«  Vleuige,  In  Hupdilie.  (See  finrl  Mag.,  tdI.  x.  p.  190.) 


OF   THR   HARDS  LIGNKOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDEK  CHKNOPODIA^Kfi. 
Thk  hardy  ligneoui  Bpeciea  of  thii  order  have  whitiah  or  glaucous  folTBge, 
and  Bmall  flowers  of  nearly  the  same  colour :  the  latter  have  not  a  corolla, 
*"'         e  included  Id  three  genera ;  the  namea  uid  cha- 
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Chbnopo^dium  L.  Flowen  buexual.  Catyx  ioferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent.  Stamens  5,  hypogynous ;  oppoaite  to,  and  of  about  the  length  of, 
the  sepals.  Anthers  with  round  lobes.  Ovary  orbiculary  depressed.  Ovule, 
according  to  the  chanicter  of  the  order,  l,  and  erect.  Stvles  8,  short. 
Stigmas  obtuse.  Fruit  a  utriclc,  bvested  by  the  calyz.  Seed  lens-ishaped. 
Leaves  alternate,  generaUy  lobed,  bearine  a  friable,  unctuous  scurf.  Flow- 
ers  numerous,  small,  green,  in  ^oups  Uiat  are  ^fisposed  in  leafv  spikes  or 
naked  penicles;  orthe  flowers  solitary,  or  8 — 3  toeether,  in  the  axiu  ot  leaves. 
{SmUh  Eng,  FL  ;  JJndley  Nai,  8yH.  of  Bot. ;  and  observation.) 

il^TRiPLBx  L,  Flowers  some  bisexual,  some  female ;  those  of  both  kinds 
upon  one  plant.  —  Bisexual  flower.  Caiyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent.  Stamens  5,  hypogynous;  opposite  to,  and  about  as  long  as,  the 
sepals.  Antbers  with  round  lobes.  Pistil  and  fruit  much  as  in  the  female 
flower;  but,  in  Britain,  in  the  nadve  species,  seeds  are  scarcely  produced 
(rom  the  bisexual  flowers.  —  Female  flower.  Caiyx  inferior,  deepl  v  divided 
into  two  larffe,  flat,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  iobes,  and  so  compreBsed  that  the 
lobes  have  tneir  inner  faces  approximate ;  permanent.  Owy  compressed. 
Ovule,  according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Fruit  a 
utride,  invested  by  the  calyx,  which  is  now  enlarged.  Seed  compressed, 
orbicular.  «^  Leaves  altemate  or  opposite,  undivided  or  jagged,  bearing  a 
meai-like  scurf.  Flowera  numerous,  small,  greenish,  in  groups  that  are 
axillary  or  disposed  in  spikes.  (Smiih,  Eng,  FL ;  Undletf  tfat,  Syst,  ofBot.; 
and  observation^ 

Dio^Tis  Schreb,  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
—  lllible  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  with  4  sqials,  permanent.  Stamens  4,  in- 
serted  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  opposice  to,  and  prominent  be;^ond,  the 
sepals.  —  Female  flower.  Calyx  inKrior,  of  one  piece  deeply  divided,  and 
endin^  in  2  homs,  permanent,  and,  possibly,  adnate  to  the  ovazy.  Ovule, 
accordiiiff  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Fruit  a  utricle,  vil- 
lous  at  tne  base,  partly  invested  by  the  oilyx. — Leaves  alteroate,  lanceolate, 
entire,  bearing  hoary  pubescence.  Male  flowers  in  axillary  groups  that  are 
disposed  in  leafy  spikes.  Female  flowers  about  2  together,  axillary. 
{EncycL(fPlanUi  NuttaUG€n.:\LmdU!tf  Nai.SyiLofBot,;  mdobBemtiou.) 

Genus  I. 


□□ 


CHENOPCDIUM  Ir.    Thb  Goosbfoot.    Lm,  Sytt.  Pentindria  Digynia. 

MefKtifieaUoiL    Lhi.  Gen.,  12L,  but  wlUi  Miiie  modiflcatloa  ilooek 
t».    SsIiUl^;  AiMcrlnep  IV. ;  Gaiue  Fum,  Ger. 


wMoik    Ttom  the  Greek  wordi  cAm,  a  «oote,  txnipom  poio9t  foot ;  nuuiy  of  Uie  tpociet  haTing 
laijge  aogular  learef  exticniely  Uke  Uie  webbed  ibot  of  a  waterfbwL 

Deicripiion^  ^c,  A  genus  of  which  there  are  only  three  ligneous  species 
in  British  gardens :  two  of  these  formerly  belonged  to  the  genus  Salsdla,  or 
saltwort;  and»  like  the  other  plants  of  that  genus,  they  contain  a  huge  pro- 
portion  of  soda,  more  especially  in  their  native  hatntats,  near  the  sea.  The 
plants  are  of  tbe  easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil ;  and  they  are  readily  pro- 
pagated  by  cutdngs. 

A  1.  C.  PRUTico^UM  Schrad,    The  shrubby  Goosefoot,  or  Sionecrop  IVee. 

Ide$iMcaUom.    Schnder,  aooordiog  to  G.  Don  In  Hort  Brit 

S^not^ma.    SaiaUa  fruUotea  Lku  Sp.  PL.SH..  Wm.  Sp,  PL,  1.  p.  15I&,  Bng.  Boi.,  t  6S&,  FL 


Onec,  1 8S6..  JB^.  Flora,  8L  p.  18.,  H.  b»  Sam.,  6L  p!963L ;  tho  fhrubby  Glaaswoit;  Soudc  en 
AiIn^  Fr. ;  itraucDartiget  Salzkraut,  O^. 
Bngnmngt.    Big:  Bot,  1 0S& ;  Fknr.  OnBC.,t  866.;  N.  Do  HaaL,  &  1 7ft ;  aiidourj%t.  1166, 1157. 


S^c,  Char,y  Sfc,  Shrubby,  upri^t,  evergreen.  Leaves  semicylindricaly  blunt- 
ish,  imbricate.  {SmUh  Eng.  Fi.,  and  Wm.  Sp.  Pl,)  This  species  is  a  low 
shrub,  sddom  ezceeding  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  height»  with  numerous  cylindrical 
upright  branches ;  and  sessiley  linear,  fleBfay»  and  alteniate  leaves,  which  are 
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^bbrmu,  and  flnt  oa  tbeir  up(Mr  Mirftce, 
oT  a Tcn'  gUucouaKrecD,  ana  phced  Tcry 
neBT  ead)  other.  The  Sowcn  are  iniall, 
nveniah,  aad  axillary;  unially  lolitary. 
Tfae  stamats  are  gcnmllj'  kinger  than  the 
diTimqDS  of  the  caljx  j  Hnd  the  stvles, 
which  are  8 — 3  in  nuiotwr,  are  reddish. 
It  is  fauiid  wild  od  the  Aona  c^  the  He- 
diunaneas,  both  in  Europe  and  A&ica; 
and  OD  the  bm  coMta  in  Eogland.  It  ia 
periecUf  hardjr;  and,  even  wben  killed  ] 
down  to  the  ground  b;  sefere  froat  in 
winter,  it  is  nm  to  throw  up  ireah  aboota 
iD  ■priDC.  It  ia  net  Tary  orDsn«ia],  but 
_  ia  usefiu^  in  kkim  lituacaoiis,  as  a  gimacouM 

1 1^  eTerp-eeo  bueh.   It  maj  bc  propi^ated  t» 

seeds,  lajera,  cuttii^,  or  BucurB.  It 
dMMild  be  planted  io  a  shelta«d  ntuation,  aa  it  ia  au  CTergreai,  and  the 
leaves,  from  their  Micculeacj'  are  eaaily  a&ected  by  tbe  froet,  wbidi  tunis 
thon  black.  Tbe  brandies  are  rery  brittle,  and  ^>t  to  breek  off:  tbey 
■boukl  Dot,  howeTer,  be  tied  up  closcly,  aa  tbe  leafea  will  rot  if  tbey  are 
Dot  aDowed  abuodanceaf  light  and  air. 

M.  2.  C.  PABTiPoYiDH  R.  ct  S.    The  sniaU-leaTed  Qooadbot. 

Un^ftMm.    Ran.(tSdnilL^T«,6.atS& 

l^mammmu.    C  OntMHni  >Ml  la  n  ni>r..(!HK,  I.  p  Ul.,  oclulTdf  or  iD  tlM  nBeanai ;  C 
■mpkfauB  AA  In  SlipH^  l>  n  l^.-CmKi.,  1.  |L  iTt.  I  VM*  ftntktiH  IKA  Ca^.  f.  1». 

*n^^  fio. ^,».9.m.i  aoMtMmo^^  fm.  iimiL,*.^.*^. 

AaoMlBB,  ac  iMBfcJiT  «mfMO,  ftiU*>c«BL  uucfa  bnuielwd,  nndlDc,  aliliroui,  ilioul !  ft. 
b%h.  £Mn^Br^iDKiiManitluaMMal,a^>ith>la*Mkair«to3liiu,tli*aiirilH« 
^Mlii.  nDwna(lliaduc«rtliaMOfCauiiAlmBin,ibfMI(|clka,iltKli«iltai£«pMlaltataatt 
intaa^nalteidaKd.  n*ai|«kllMt  MMBdiba  ftuli  or*  HjMl  ondoana  ai  tbtEMk.  (SM.) 
FrnuHrt  ai  IHt  ttolM  1  HiMww  CniMwa.  >0MrdithaC^dM>M,  awd  natr  dia  nltilTM  OaikiK 
■htt»  H  h  bdtorrt  lo  »  dilHnHt  tn  howtt.  (a.  a  JL  aJM-  rtg.)  II  WM  lataUatii  Into  &«• 
lMdiniaWtmil»t«nrt<diin«iundlnooUt«lli». 

n.  3.  C.  BOBTB^nss  il.  ef  J.    The  Garden  Ooosefool. 

Wii^iiHLit     B«L  M  SchuU.  SfM.  Vop,  fl.  p.  Wa 

11       I      I     aaatiMiiaiVBiltFlriL  J^nL  jTiit.,p.7l.i  DeOi  Dtnir.  H  rS-Kntt.,Vo.m.i 

"T-^'i  -"-^T —  "-^  «^-  "^ . "  r  *" 

JmihWw.ac.  aiAtTtrsrttn.  Atbrsb,  th««SH.Iilsb,nndiakti.  a»MikliniHhai,ud  lcirti 
ifg|lad>tthiibU<ihttlnsapoathalr  HDbocaBMlf  mattirthiiiM^ba  nibbfdoC  Lom  lltl 
tbiWL  ■iiini .  aeihf.  niFwan  tiniaiT,  ntillt,  In  ■mn.  nipnti  3,  unltad  at  tM  boic  Ctln,  u 
ttMMAIbeftnlt,daab*,dhM^W  B  It  *«n>  AilM'  tm  ff  oM  IdBttiHl  wMh,  SiliUi  Hlcnit 
Cm.lB.elS.  imL  rm.i  A  iMrnniaHntllnt  ibnav  ■  aiUra  cl  Adt,  aid  Uw  HHIfa  <4  Ewiw, 
■qvtitd  tobt  M  Bilffi  fo^aaii  bul  «i  m  nol  oiitala  tbM  ««  ban  Mtn  tb«  tdiM. 


\:\l\ 


jfTRIFLBX  L.    Thb  Obacbb.    Zm.  ^f.  PoIygSmiia  Moa<e'cia. 


_..  .^ Lia.(9aL,TUL;  b(.  Pkn.,  &  p.  Kfi. 

OtfJiMrpi,     Fm  tlA-,  biail ;  lEcofdlns  to  Kne  br  utlpbntli,  In  lafcnnca  to  tbt  whlUtfa,  pr 
■oly,  faBc  oftlie  pbiBtti 

Dacripiioii,  J^c,  Shrubs,  witb  imperfcctlj  woodj  branchea,  and  sncculent 
leBTes,  white  or  glaacous  &(Mn  hajt%  coTered  with  a  mealj'  powder.  Naiirea 
of  Kitain  or  the  south  of  Europe,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation  in  any- 
D  garden  soil. 

[Hus  L.     The  Halimtis  Oracbe,  or  TrttPvrdaiK. 

_ OW.WBl  1  Oroo.  Vln.,  195.}  Bo*.  LuaA.,  «&  i  MIII.  Dlct,  Na  9; 

;  App(ad.lt,l|imi  Lodd.  CU.,  ad.  1S3A. 

/juIuulMlfiHiii  >It«  (tiilMwii  &>■*.  FtM.,1^,  err.  Emac.,  f.m.i  miham  L 
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Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  alternate  or 
opposite,  their  fiffure  partaking  of  an  oblong  and  a 
rfaomb,  entire.  nVUld!)  Tt  inhabits  hedges  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Virginia,  and  Siberia ;  and 
was  introduced  in  1640.  An  evei^r^n  shnib,  which 
growB  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  large  broad 
head.  The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
white  bark,  which  becomes  grev,  and  peels  off  length- 
vrisey  as  the  tree  gets  old.  The  branches  are  venr 
brittle,  and  have  but  little  pith.  The  leaves  are  soft, 
white,  and  dlvery,  and,  in  shape,  resemble  the  Oreek 
A.  The  shrub  seidom  flowers  in  Britain;  but,  from 
its  not  being  quite  deciduous,  and  firom  the  siivery  hue 
of  its  foliage,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  shrubberies  and 
other  ornamental  plantations.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  made  ui  the  usual  manner,  but  carefuUy 
protected  firom  sparrows,  which  are  so  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  this  shrub,  that  **  when  thev  once  find  them 
out,  they  will  never  leave  or  forsake  them,  until  they  have  entirely  stripped 
theplants;  and  though  the  shrub  wili  shoot  out  atresh,  yet  they  wiil  as 
constantl^  repair  to  their  repast ;  and  will  thus  continue  to  prey  upon 
them,  until  they  have  entireljr  destroyed  them."  (See  MarthaU  on  PUtnting 
and  Rvral  Omament,  vol.  u.  p.  29.)  It  requires  a  sheltered  situation, 
being  liable  to  injury  from  fi^ost.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
If.  Si,  each* 

lu.  2.  A,  poRTULACoi^Bs  L,    The  Purslane-like,  or  thrubby,  Orache,  or  Sea 

Purtlane, 

Ident^ficaikm. 


f£ntificaikm.    Un. FL 8uec.(88&  9ia ;  MilL  Dict ,  Na 3. ;  WilkL Sp. 

Fl.,  4k  p.  967. :  Smlth  Eng.  Flor.,  4.  pi  S5& 

momfmes.    jEnLlimut  ■ecQndus  Clmt.  Hi$t,,B^  f . ;   H.  vuJff&rif  Oer. 


JBmae.,SaS.t.i  HiUimut  seu  Portulica  nwrlna  Bauk,  PiH.^  120.; 
>f 'triplex  marf tima,  IDUimua  et  Portuttca  marlna  dicta,  anguattfblia, 
BaU  Sif».t  15S. ;  the  narrow4eaved  Sea  Purilane  Tree: 
Eng.  Bot.,  1 23L ;  and  our  Ji^.  1159. 


Spec,  Char.f  ^c,  Stem  shrubby,  spreading.  Leaves 
opposite,  obovate-Ianceolate,  entire.  Flowers  gen^ 
ndly  unisexual ;  tliose  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
{Smith  Eng,  Flor.)  It  inhabits  the  northem  snores 
of  Europe;  and,  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  occasion- 
ally  found  in  muddy  places  by  the  sea  side.  It  is  a 
low  shrub,  or  trailer,  with  less  silvery  leaves  than 
those  of  the  preceding  species ;  the  whole  plant,  also, 
is  much  smaller.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  open  sar- 
den,  or  in  pots  among  alpines.  The  name  of  HHu 
mus,  giyen  to  this  and  the  preceding  spedes  by  Clu- 
sius,  has  probably  been  the  source  of  the  epithet  A»> 
limifolia,  applied  to  several  other  plants;  so  that  ^ 
^4ccharis  AiEuimif6Iia,&c.,  m^ns  that  the  leavesareglaucous,  and  resembling 
those  of  certain  kinds  of  il^triplex. 

Genus  III. 


□ 


DIO'TIS  S<Areb.    Thb  Diotis.    Lin.  Sytt.  Monce^cia  Tetrandria. 

HetH^ficatkm.  Lin.  G«n.  PL,  ed.  Schrelwr,  No.  14S5. ;  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4  p.  368. ;  Nutt  Gen.  and  Cat 
N.  Amcr.  PL.  S.  p.  VH.  It  is  not  the  DibUs  of  Dcsf.  Fl.  Ati. ;  Dcc  FL  Fr. ;  Smitb  Kng.  Flor.,  3. 
p.  ¥XL. ;  which  if  the  Ot&nthuf  ofLink  Enum.,  and  the  Santollna  marlUroa  L. 

Sip%ouym€9.    Ceratoldei  Toum. ;  A^xyrii  Lin. ;  Ceratoip^rmum  Pen. 


CHENOPODI  A^CE£...    DIOTIS.  1 29 1 

M,  Mn,  11111  aw,  Uot,  u  cu.  TbaulinofUittaBilaRowci  tttWtaitnxt- 
icjr  waj  coniaR  u  em,  ilthnDih  Uie>  mm  rtwmUi  bonii ;  ind  UiU  leconil 
ui  rvtand  lo  Ld  ToQnKibri^  taerlc  Duqft  Cenvndva,  fron  Arrnf,  ■  heni,  g«iL 

j»  I.  D.  CERATtii^DEs  W.    The  /loo-horned-cffirsfwii  IHotis. 
vmisiLFL,4.p3e8. 

'iTilj  Ccnundu  LM.  Sp.  Pl,  13S9.  j  .Atca.  7n>ii.  llar.,  1.  C  1S9.  i  Ccnliwitniiiini 

n,  i  A'ittU  nuUeiiu.  fldrlbui  REininelt  liiiltli.  Oiw/.  SU.,3,  r.  17.  Nn.  la  L  !.  tl.i 

j>i;niiiuiuiBp^^itiaAnjt  2>acr.,4a.;  KtuclienlnnilibTia  GulklEiuL  Acl.  mri>n,  1S,  p.  5«&  t.  tT.  t 

VrtiCR  fbllli  UimiKUi,  IVnntnliiit  htniltui,  Sot.  l-igdi.,  Sld.;  CerUinda  oiienttUi  ftutlctai 

Bl"i*«iil  fbHo  Hmm.  Cw,,  64  j  OrteoUlltchE»  Doppelofir,  iJrt-. 

X*ttnnip.    Jk^.  lc.  Rsr,,  L  L  I8a  i  Ginel.  Wb,  1  p.  17,  Nd.  la  L  1.  t  L ;  Act  Peticn,  1«.  L  17,  i 

i)«cnpjion,  ^c.  A  shnib,  s  native  of  Siberia  and  TBrlary.  lntTOduced 
in  1780,  and  producing  its  obscure  apetalous  Sowers  io  March  and  April,  It 
grows  2  h.  OT  rpore  high,  much  more  acroKii, 
and  abounda  in  sleoder  apreadinx  branches.  Its 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  narrow,  aiKraltemate.  Tbe 
wholeplaut  is  hoary.  The  male  flowere  are  very 
abundant,  and  disposed  moslly  in  approxinmte   < 


Wld  uiostlj  upon  B  lower  part  of  the  branch, 

aiillary,  and  generall;  two  in  an  axii.  Boih  male 

and  (emale  Sowers  are  sesaile,  or  nearly  ao.   The   ' 

female  floivers  are  not  obvioua.   The  male  flowers 

are  not  Bhowj;  though  iheir  number,  grouped 

character, ond  theyellow  anthers  promineut  from 

tbem,  render  the  Sowering  of  the  shrub  obviouB. 

They  have  a  slight  scent  of  a  honej^-Uke  sweet- 

ness.   The  stocky  part  of  thia  plantisperaiatently 

Upiojus,    D.  Ceratotdes  thnvea  in  a  light  soil, 

and  is  eaaily  propageted  by  layers,  or  by  cuCtings 

inserted  in  the  soil  and  kept   covered  with   a  hand-glaBs.     Planta  in  the 

Cambridge  Botanic   Garden,  in  Auguat,  1836,  growine,  aome  in  calcareous 

soll,  and  one  or  more  inheath  mould,  were  about  Sfl.  nigh,  and  wich  widelj 

spreading  recumbenc  branchea.     Thia  shrub,  therefbre,  appeara  particularly 

well  adapted  for  rockwork ;  and,  if  gardena  were  laid  out  wilh  a  view  Co  the 

geographical  or  topographical  distribution  of  planta,  the  D.  Ceratoides,  with 

the  diflTereitt  species  orNitr^iia,  Calltgonun),  &c.,  woutd  fonn  suitable  speciea 

for  the  rockwork  of  Siberia. 

■.Z).<aMlfiiPuiiliFLAnieT.Sept.,2.|i.ai«,HiiU.Gen.N.  AiDer.,lp.l07.,neenblHD.Cmnde^ 
Int  ii  eullii  dlBlnpilihnl,  n  Int  ilght,  bj  the  kns,  ■looll)',  wlilto  lomentUDi  whldi  pemdHoltlu  ' 
pertL    Tfae  item  ta  ilsug.    Tbe  iroupa  of  ftowen  ere  eo  Erowded  h  tc  produce  Ihe  Ttsenibtuio*  oT 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  Species  qf  Chenopodidcea. 

JttOtAtaiiuriKffMa  I.,  Ct.  Ic,  3.  K&,  It  ■  cuiioae  Uttle  (■IwlLllke  plant,  ■  utlTe  d  Speln, 
wbere  it  mta  S  R.  bifh.  U  wu  Introduced  io  I75i  i  but,  bdnf  ot  llule  Intereet,  eicept  lo  cbe 
boUDlt^ElimelTto&netwlthHeiilnbDUiiknideiie.  .d. ^^IO I., SeliUii articuUte JW., 
I>  eiHiUier  pl»!  oT  theaUM  («nuL  ■  nattn  of  Aile  MlDor. 

X«cMiyrg<frdtaSchr..J>cq.AiL,S.»L(  B^ltbUpfoMrUaC.jtiia^noftheiBuUiorEniipe, 
tnwlBtioththelaliturSft.,  wHhthetenenlhelritof  1  talidt.  Ttltehnoit  niBleleBUT  haniT  lo 
itaDd  la  tbe  oftn  alr  witheut  pntccUaa.  A  pluit  in  tlie  CentiTldre  Botuile  GBideD,  in  ■  peirtlr 
<pa  l»der,  li  ■  tntb  grtmint  ihnil;^  iliout  5  ft,  hlgh,  wilh  lli  iDwer  bniKbei  pcounle.  «id  lU 
wec  oae*  draaplD(.    11 C  elothed  wlUi  eliiuiduice  of  Dirrow.piilnud.  pubtuMit  letTM.  wblch  m* 


m  L.,lfiU.  Hori.,  «1  i  10,  J 


«iiiii  Tifoeoutlj  duriDe  tuiuiiei,  iDd  uiuulrieechsrbomd  ft.  loGft.  hlBh, 

I\iiii^TiUii—  mpMpHlaca  Schk.  HeixL.  1,  C. «.,  U  ■  low  hHth.tlke  ihmb,  i  oUlire  orihe  eouUi  oT 
Buiape,  Gonmoii  ln  Tiriouiplacei  In  Fruet ;  tm  inetinc*,  U  ATluian,  oo  Ibe  nilu  of  the  oM  cuUb, 
kl>orad*niBbeiitbeU^wlUi  NdhMfcuiitt  yoiuitib««u,uiirwItbbalrTDiriow.pi^nl*d  Iwtu, 
In  ■roii|ii  ■lanc  IbcbtuidHe,  H  le  ■  niait  dMlwhle  plit  fcf  eniniMUTe  roAwotl! ;  udirniiwd 
uidDit  ■  wUl,  w*  hira  Badeabt  II  wsuld  aarcr  eerenl  enun  wdi  oT  woll  in  ■  wr  ibart  Uni*. 

Oatr  Ctmtm  MattHit  le  Clnmipedactm  «ntaln  maUet  whlch  mt  be  recbened  heltfcertT  { bt 
■■  tbn  nnbe  rwdDr  lOiiDd br Innll*  t*  Ibt  cnuBollloa  In  OOT  HsrM  a««ifcw^ n in  att 
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CHAP.  XCII. 

OF   THB  HARDT  LIGKEOUS   PLANT8  OF  THB  ORDBR  POLTOOKA^CBS. 

DisTnrcTivs  Charactemtia»  Leaves  altemate.  A  filmy  ^lindriGal 
sheathy  called  an  ochrea  (which  signifies  a  boot),  arises  firom  the  base  of  every 
leaf,  except  in  three  genera,  and  surrounda  the  stem  or  branch  for  more  or  lcss 
of  the  interyal  between  that  leaf  and  the  next  above  iU  Cleneraily  speakin^, 
thia  ia  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Polvgonkcese  fit)m  all  other  plants.  Addi- 
tionally,  they  have  an  erect  ovule,  with  a  superior  radicle,  and,  in  most,  fiiri- 
naceous  albumen.  (Lmdley  Nat,  ^»t,  of  Bot,)  The  hardy  li^neous  species 
are  included  in  the  three  genera,  Iragop^rum  Bwb,,  Jtraph&xis  L,^  ana  Cal- 
ligoniun  L, ;  which  have  the  following  cbaracters. 

Tragopt^rum  Bieb.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  that  are  imbricate  in 
sestivation,  permanent ;  the  2  exterior  smaller,  the  3  interior  investing  the 
fruit,  which  is  an  achenium  that  is  3-comered  in  a  transverse  section  of  it. 
Stamens  8.  Styles  3.  Undershrubs,  with  the  habit  of  iltraphdxis,  but^ 
decumbent  or  trailing ;  and  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  species,  at  least  (T. 
ftuxifolium  Bieb,\  are  deciduous.  In  the  stamens  and  pistil  they  resemble 
Pol^gonum,  and  in  the  calyx  iSikmex.  (Bieb,  Fl,  Tawr^Cauc^m,  p.  284. ; 
'Liiu&y  Nat,  Stfst,  ofBoti  and  observation.)  Pediceb  jointed  in  T.  lanceo- 
Iktum  Bieb,  and  T.  pol^gamum  Spr,  (Fent,) 

Atkavuj/xis  L.  Calyx  inferior,  of  4  leaves,  in  an  outer  smaller  pair  and  an 
interior  pair»  the  latto*  resembting  petab;  or  4-parted,  with  the  lobes  equal. 
Stamens  6.  Stigmas  2,  in  one  species ;  style  bifid,  in  the  other.  Fruit 
compressed,  in  one  apecies ;  rouqdish,  in  the  other.  Seed  1.  —  Spedes  2. 
Small  shrubs,  with  leaves  more  or  less  ovate.  (WUld,  Sp,  PLy  2.  p.  248, 
249.,andobs/) 

Calli^oonum  Jl,  Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  turbinate  in  the  lower  part, 
ending  upwards  in  a  d-parted  spreadine  border ;  the  2  outer  lobes  rather 
the  smaller.  Stamens  about  16 ;  the  filaments  sli^tly  united  at  the  base, 
and  then  divergtng.  Anthers  peltate.  Germen  4-sided,  acuminate.  Styles 
4  or  3,  united  at  the  base  for  a  little  way,  slender,  spreadinff.  Stigmas 
capitate.  Fruit  an  adienium  that  has  4  sides  and  4  wings ;  and  the  wings 
are  either  roembranous,  longitudinally  2^arted,  toothcSi,  and  curled,  or 
rough  with  branched  bristles.  C.  Palllisit,  the  best-known  species,  is  an 
erect  shrub  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  rush-like  shoots,  without  obvious  leaves, 
with  the  flowers  in  groups,  and  their  calyxes  partly  white.  (UHeritier  in 
lAn,  Soc,  TYam^^i,  p.  177. ;  and  Reeit  Cyclop,) 

Genus  I. 


LjJ 


TRAGOPY^RUM  Bveb,    Thr  Goat  Whbat.    Un,  SyH,  Octdndria 

Trig^ia. 

fdefUMcaihn.    'B\€b.  Flor.  Taurtco.CiiucM.,  &  {n  S81 

^Noi^iiU!:    Pdfgoauiii  Un.  Hari.  Vp».,  95.,  WU14.  Sp.,  8.  p.  WL,  BoL  Mag.,  1 1066.,  Boi.  Beg. 

Deripaiion.  Tragot,  a  goaL  and  ^nrot,  wheat  The  8-comered  trvAU  ot  such  oT  the  Polygon^oee 
OB  have  Uiem  are  oomparable.  witti  some  allovance,  to  wheat ;  and  goata  maj  feed  upon  thoee  of 
the  Tragoptnim.  or  upoa  tne  shrubi  theDudves ;  or  it  may  be  tbat  the  name  hat  been  invented 
af  one  readilr  dUtinctiTe  ftom  the  name  Fagop^rum,  now  the  name  ofa  genus  ttat  indudes  tbe 
difl^ent  kindi  of  buck-wheat 

lUJk  1.  T.  LANCBOLA^UM  Bieb,    The  lanceolate-^ot^  Goat  Wheat. 

fdbifitffftfm    Bidx  FL  TAutSco^Caucaa 

Swnomamn.    Pol^gonum  frut^Meni  Wnid.  8p.  Fl»%  p.44a,  WittdU  Baumx.,  p.S8&,  Bol.  Beg., 

t  i^  i  straucbartiger  Knfiterig,  Ger. 
Emgran'ng$.    Oroet  Stb.,  &  t.  18.  f.  S. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  SS4. ;  and  our  >lif- 1161. 


CHAP.  XCII.  POLTOONA  CEJK.       tHAaOWRVM. 

^ec.  Char^  ^r.  Stan  Bpreadtng  widely. 
Leaves  Unceolste,  tapered  to  both  emfa, 
flat.  Ochrea  lanceolate,  Bborter  than  the 
mtcnode.  The  8  eiterior  MpaU  reflexed, 
the  3  intcnor  ODes  obcordate.  Flowers 
octaadrooB,  tricTnoiu.  A  native  of  Sibfr- 
ria  and  Bahum.  {WiUd.')  A  shrub,  a 
nattve  of  Siberia,  grovrine  &0111  1  fl.  ta 
inorethan2ft.hii;ti,braiidi}',even  to  thc 
base.  Introdoced  in  1770,  but  rare  in 
collections.  Bronches  twiggy.  Leaf with 
a  froUr  bue,  Bpathulate-lanceoUte,  nearty 
I ID.  lw)g,geTa«l  timea  longer  than  broad ; 
ita  edge  obacurely  indeated.  The  petiole  ^ 
sbort.  The  ochrea  enda  in  Sacununate  j 
potnts.  TbeflowerBare  bomeon  temiinal  ^^ 
tw%s,  are  pediceled,  erect,  axillary,  1 — 3 
in  an  aril,  often  3,  and  are  so  d^nioBed  ta 

to  conatitute  leafy  ncemes.  The  caljxes  are  whitish,  variegated  with 
roee  colour,  and  persistent ;  tuid  of  the  5  negtAa  to  each  flower,  the  3  that 
inreiittheovarjattertheflawering  become  more  entirely  rosj.  The  pcdicels, 
erect  while  bearing  the  Aower^alW  the  flowering  become  deflexed,and  reuder 
the  (hiit  pendulous.  {Bot.  Reg.)  Tlicre  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
8oe£t;'s  Oarden,  in  an  un&TouraUe  sitnation,  bdng  niuch  Ghaded  by 
tren,  which  ia  upward  of  Ift.  in  h^ht;  and  tbere  is  one  in  tbe  arboretum 
of  Hoars.  LoddigeB,  wfaich  fomu  a^emispherical  bush  S)  ft.  hi^ ;  which, 
dnriug  great  pait  of  July  and  Augntt,  1836,  waa  covered  with  its  beaudful 
wbite  flowcn,  tinged  with  pink  t  and  form^  a  truly  adniirable  object.  It 
thrivea  best  in  peat  soil,  and  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  most 
select  coUections. 

■>  S.  T.  «cxifo'liuh  Sieh.    The  Box-IeaTed  Ooat  Wheat. 


jijiui^im    Mf«aiiM«i«teBnir.aJtonM:lte.,tlOS! 
rHiJ*-^    Biit.1iti»,t.lOffi.inidDUrA.l]«. 

Spec.  Ck^.,  Sfc.    Leaf  oborate,  obtuae,  tifmed  with  a  short 
mncTO;    the  teteral   marpns   imdulated  and  refleied, 
glabrous.   Ochreas  wtth  2  awns.    (^nu  in  Bot.  Mag,  t.    . 
1065.)   A  shmb,  a  native  <^  Siberia.    Introducea  in  4 
ISCK),  and  flowerina  in  Julv.     Its  decumbent  branchei  b 
will  eitcnd  8  ft.  aad  upwards  on  evef^  aide  of  the  root ;  ^ 
their  bark  u  aah.eoloored.     The  leaves  are  of  a  U^ 
green  colour,  nther  ronnded  in  outline,  about  1  in.  in     ' 
diameter,  and  dedduous.    The  flowers  areproduced  in     ' 
liHw  racenKs,  are  noddii^  aod  whitc    The  fruit  is 
encKMed  hy  Uie  3  iiatiet  sepals,  which  becom^  aa  the 
frnit  ripenB,  of  a  roay  colour.     Tbis,  and  tlie  prcceding 
spedcs,  are  extreoiely  blereating  uid  beautiliu  liCtLe  slutib 
to  be  r^r<*t^  that  they  are  so  very  seldom  seeo  iu  coUections.     Though 
tbey  reqnire  heath  soil,  and  some  little  time  to  be  firtnly  eslablished,  yet 
whenonce  tbey  are  k>,  &0D1  bbeir  compact  neat  habit  of  powtb,  very  Uitlc 
care  will  be  necesurv  afterwarda.    Tb.ej  never  can  rcquire  much  pruning, 
are  qnite  hardy ;  and,  provided  the  soil  be  not  allowed  to  get  too  drv  in  the 
heat  of  suDuner,  tbey  are  alvayi  certain  of  fiowering  freely.     We  bope  in 
due  dmeto  seeour  provincialborticultura]  societies  encouragingtbegrowth 
of  planta  of  this  kind,  by  ofiering  premiumB  forwellgrownspecinieDs;  and 
br  tboie  wbo  collect  toe  peatett  number  of  sorts. 

j>  3.  T.  POLT^fiAMOM  ^n-.     The  polygaioous-MUwrf  Ooat  Wheat. 

UnMlc^ftK.    Sirac.  Snt  Tec.,  £.  e,  iSL 

Mmm^mta.    fMfiuuinupiilfMianaroit  Qfettei  f.  pirrifMhiin  IWt.  gai.,  !■  p.  Kfi. 

i«r^>AH*.  i.V»iL  Cch..  t  aSTud  oor  Jlgliei. 
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Spn.  (^ar.,  Ae.    LeaTM  nsthulate-llneer.  Ochreu  liuice<dAte,fhorter  than  the  internodei.  Flowera 

in  branched  ncemeB,  wnoee  rachises  are  thread-thaped.    Stylei  dlgtinct    A  natlTc  of  Arv  unrfv 

waate*  in  Caroltna.    Introduced  in  1810,  and  flowen  in  July  and  ^  «k  ^  >       ^  ury  amaj 

Augiut  (Sprenff.)     T.pol^gamuni  Spr.  diSkn  from T. lanceoutum 

J5Eira.,especiaIlyin  the  following  points:  ttem  yery  much  brancbed; 

leaf  ■pathuiatej   lezes  polygamoua;  sepals  expanded  during  the 

flowenng ;  and  ochreas  entire  at  the  top.   Ilie  polygamous  oondition 

of  the  sexes  consists  in  the  flowera  of  tne  saroe  plant  beiog  some  bU 

sexual,  some  female.  {yeni.)    It  is  ashnib  less  than  1  ft.  high.    Its 

sCem  is  upright,  of  the  thickness  of  a  raTen*s  quill,  cvlindrical,  and 

bears  in  its  upper  part  numerous  slender  ramiflal  branches,  that 

are  disposed  so  as  to  fbrm  a  bushy  head.  Tbe  stem,  branches,  and 

branchlets  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  all  bear  ochreas  of  this  colour, 

and  that  are  striated,  membranous  at  the  tip,  tnincate  on  one  slde, 

and  end  lanceolately  on  the  othcr.  Tbe  leaves  are  spathulate,  reflexed. 

glabrous,  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  a  ftmrth  of  their  length  broad,  ana 

of  a  delicate  green  oolour.  The  flowen  are  small.  of  a  greenish  white 

colour,  dispOMd  in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  tcrminal ;  and  Ihey 

together  gfve  the  appcarance  of  a  globose  panicl&    The  rachis  of  the 

raoeme  bears  ochreas.    The  pediods  have  each  a  joint    {yent.  Ceit.) 

We  have  not  seen  the  plant.    In  Jlg.  1163.  a  is  a  sCamen,  b  the  piiAil, 

and  e  the  bisexual  flower. 

T.  fiAngent  Bieb.,   T.  gidueum  Spr,  T.  grandifl&rvm  BtelK,  are  de. 
scrilied  by  botanitts,  but  not  yet  introduced. 

Genus  III. 


1163 


□ 


^TRAPH A^XIS  L.    The  Atraphaxis.   Lin.  Syst.  Hexdndria  Digynia. 

Idem^eaikm.    Sehnbu  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  612. ;  WUld.  Soi  Pl.,  2.  p.  248. 

DeriiMtion.  According  to  some  ftom  a  privative,  and  trepkd^  to  noiirish  ;  in  allusion  to  the  fruit, 
which^  though  in  form  lilce  that  of  the  buck  wheat,  is  unfit  for  food ;  according  to  others,para  to 
ctkroo9  atuem,  firom  its  coming  up  quldily  from  seed,  vix.  on  the  oghth  day. 

■ik  1.  A.  SPINO^SA  L.    The  spme-branched  Atraphaxis. 

IdentifUMtkm.    Un.  Hort  CliS:,  138. ;  Mill.  Dict,  Na  1. ;  L*HMt  Stiip.  Nov.,  1.  p.  27. 1 14. ;  Wllld. 

Sp.  Fl.,  2.  p.  248. ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  lia 
Synonifme.    il^triplex  orientiUls,  friltex  acule&tus,  fl5re  p61chro,  Tonni.  Cor.t  83. 
EngravHiM.    L'H€rit.  Stirp.  Not.,  1. 1 14 ;  Buxk  Cent,  1. 1 90. ;  DiiL  Elth.,  t  40.  C  47. ;  Wats. 

Itend.  Brit,  1 119.;  and  our^.  1164^ 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Some  of  its  brancbes  resemble  spines,  and  this  character 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  species,  A.  undulata,  and  is  implied  in  the 
epithet  spindsa.  In  the  fbllowing  description,  most  of  its  characters  are 
noted :  —  A  shruby  of  about  2  ft.  high,  uprighf,  with  -  ^      uo4 

most  of  the  branches  directed  upwards,  but  with  some 
horizontal,  and  some  a  iittle  deflexed.  The  horizontal 
and  deflexed  ones  are  the  shorter,  and,  when  leafless, 
haye  the  appearance  of  spines.  Watson  has  attributed 
(Dend.  Brit.')  this  to  their  tips  being  dead:  and  the 
case  seems  to  be  so.  The  bark  of  the  year  is  whitish; 
that  of  older  parts  is  brown.  The  foliage  is  glaucous. 
The  flowers  are  white.  The  leaves  are  about  haif  an 
inch  long,  man y  less.  The  disk  ovate-acute ;  the  pe* 
tiole  short.  Tne  flowers  are  bome  a  few  together 
about  the  tips  of  shoots  of  the  year;  each  is  situate 
upon  a  slender  pedicel,  that  has  a  joint  about  or  below 
tne  middle,  and  arises  from  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  The 
calyx  is  of  4  leaves  that  are  imbricate  in  sestivation. 
The  2  exterior  are  smaller,  opposite»  and  become  re- 
flexed.  The  2  interior  are  opposite,  petal-like,  hori* 
zontal  durine  the  flowering,  anerwards  approximate  to  the  ovary,  which 
is  flaty  and  bas  one  of  the  approximate  sepals  against  each  of  its  flat 
sides.  Stigmas  2,  capitate.  Stamens  connate  at  the  base,  into  a  short 
disk  that  surrounds  tne  base  of  the  ovary.  (Observation,  and  Wittd.  Sp. 
PL,  and  WaU,  Dend,  Brit.)  '  Indigenous  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in 
the  Levant,  and  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1732,  but 
is  rare  in  collections.    Thero  is  a  fime  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
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Loddigea,  upwards  of  8fl.  bigh,  which  wm  prafbiel;  coTered  with  white 
flowen,  tinged  with  pinb,  in  August,  1836.  It  frequently  ripens  aeeda 
therc ;  but  ao  plants  hare  hitherto  been  raised  froia  them.  There  a  alto  a 
pknt  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oarden.  Ic  thriTes  beat  in  taady  peat,  and  is 
propagated  b;  lajrera.  So  etegant  and  rare  a  plant  des^ves  a  place  b  erery 
ebniee  coUection. 

«t.  S.  A.  DttDULA^TA  L.     The  wayed-leaved  Atr^haxiB, 
Lii.  HoR,  OIE,  137. ;  mild.  Sdl  PL,£.p.H9. 

'onU,  nnd  ■■  Uie  cdn,  and  <i(  ■  gHaomi  tiu.  The  cmljx  ii  t-parud,  ■nd  hu  Uis  IdIki  (quil, 
tna,  aad  DcaeaTe.  stvBena  bmoUle,  S»le  UOd.  Fnilt  Rwndlili.  (ObHmtlad.  ■nd  mu4. 
a^n.)    A  utlTe  or  th«Cy  al  0»d  Hope,  when»  it  wm  IMrcdueed  ln  17S,  but  ii  !■»  In 

91».    We  fain  DM  leea  tke  |i1hil 


CALLrOONUM  £.    Trb  Cau.iookdk.    Un.  Syil.    DodediDdria  Tetra- 


.fciiiii|»iL't.    fUKita  L,,  PtmeJsu  P>a 

ArAaMBH.    XaUit.  bnutf ,  (nM,  ■  kue ;  In  deeeitptloa  oT  Ihe  oeat  ■od  ^iinled  cIuncleT  of  the 

•  1.  0.  Palla'bu  L'Herit.    Pallas'e  Calligonuni. 

afte.    L'HML  SUre.,  £.  h  37.,  ind  in  Lln.  Soc  TnH.,  I.  p.  177. ;  Ait  Hort.  Ktm,  3. 
„;  WIIU.Sti  n,lp.XI. 

mm    PMtecAocui  ■pfafllui  FmlL  Fcu.,  !.  p.  TSL  t  S, ;  CilKfinau  Bolnaillldee  FaU.  JMl, 
lSKI  PdUa  o4iaiuUK  ffi.SBHi.,S51.,  SnlnK  ln  fKtoI.  j  I>iUUs  PtwooAccua  i>ajf . 

JSfi*^.    Ian.IIL,ilO.;PelI,Illn.,S,  t-gl.iF^n.  F1.  Ilou.,t.t.TT,7*,iUidaurjl(i,]|U,li«. 

Avr.  Omr.,  te.    Fralt  ■ing^d ;  wiufi  mflnbniHU,  curled,  uid  toathed.  (L'BiriL  In  Um.  Soc 
T>Mv|    Atlinil^Slt  ectlL  hlfh.    Inlrodaoed  In  1780,  bul  m  In  c»ll««ani    InltinMlT» 
•ule,(ntbeb*nkioriheC>i|ilMiSca,lB  »Mlethkl:,wood7,  llln. 
Ibe  »4,  wtth  >  tnbnae  bcod.    Stene  nuDenHU,  ■boul  tb*  Ihlckn 
■wT,  ereet,  bnmebed,  iiircaiUna.  dlcboCniiow,  biltUe.  *lth  i  (rey  itrUIed 
tert.    BnocbM  oltenial^  Tooni  iliiiiK  polnMd,  ■  UtOB  knott;  (  oitbout 

"" ^T.i.!nj.  »^S~^  r 

d, of  n^e  fnm ■«{nwrlT  ^ 


the  rcM  perlih  *Bd  IM» 

atlpute    DciBMiDaiN,    «bi 

ihriTeUuK  mnnndinc  th 

^  the potnaaonM.  Lamidi 

voUtHT,  n  coeb  ioint  at  Ibe  henHceoui  y 
•baM>iCMmd,>wUha|ied.lMhT,»iemNlnitbeibootii  hdrnlnchknf,  / 
Pallia  BTi  ttaarc  an  no  Imtm  ;  bat  L'HMtlB  ifllmu  tbij  wec*  ■MocUt  V. 
gtiint  IB  piaui  euHlTKad  bj  htaMett;  wfclehwen  binifnc  tnwMi  and  rrait 


B'  cliaUr,  Uwnl,  «  ■lillirj  wl 


b.  (iswliM  ilmirDllir  in  the  Deecit  oT  Nntrii,  ind  in  ib*  iuid;  inct 

»Mid  W^^,  IjlnctawuditbeCMiiUo  flM,  wbtw  it  Itaqucalljinr  ..._ 

Tii  iiii  hi«  inabihi*  dw  bdilit  oT  ■  bui,  wid  tb*  neti  oftai  dcecendlng  uniranii  oT  slt,  Inla  IhB 
■Mid.  II  iboaiAoapiTiUTbinineMtbe  WalgiuMAitTKUVHidneM^tlHiaKuthiartheCuu, 
MIbedce(rti«r  TutMT.  'Ae  lUd  pMt  af  Um  nM  bdnc  oat  ncnu  bi  th«  •!««  Muon,  ■  «iin 
•««M,  bCTln|lb*meuunertngHuilh,  Inhucd  In  weter,  It  iwell^  luid  li  ehiiofed  liAaii 
mcMl  anefia*,  wUch  do«  DM  loca  inwdrrt  uid,  If  «poeed  lo  hcu,  IHiiienli  In  ■  IMt dari, 
■nd  «ciflm^TiMi  ■iToii.  'niewuidMhillilbMRinilotacoo.plpMind^oaniftiinitlwlaiali 
tandiipsa  ttwtiuok.  Tbc  niata  oT  lb«  weod  li  hM  to  be  lood  Air  lo»  ereB  ITie  n~" 
l^  n^uid  acdknt  fbc  qveochlni  thlrW.  The  flowm  uc  prodiioHf  In  lUj,  > 
lipcHlnMT.  TbeiniM|Mni»l*ftwliwheniowDdeuljlnvUKl,>Ddtbetwai«ed. 
feTSrHHIialdailTiiaintBp,tBMien1|1il,  Iln.  ln  Im«Oi,  wMI  thRnd.|lke  >nd  dM< 
tber  beMiae  ifiMdllT  (rMt, 
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m.af.n,i.r.!m.;t^---—  , 

tbelt  telDi  ia  Uie  coubUT' 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  ofVolygonaceis. 


rooBdtita  ilniooui  la*a,  wUi 

Cunlirtdce  Mnle  Owdm  1 
latt.  TSnmwoothHAI 


n  MoUiTta,  whicli  tittn  '  »  potUBn  ii  rn.™. 

iWlnA.  1167-     IttKiwi  ;MpBCt,«i>il,ihouBl) 

quenUrlUM  d»D  3iu[nt  "%  up  TignTOiulj  llia 


TiAKUaiuiuKif  VaaDlnneD'iLiind,  ivlBci^ir oo  tbrn itiort,  ibiiut 
llHqiunio  Hutoui.  11  ii  in  eietimn  cliinber  ot  tr.Uet,  mwing  lo 
£7fel|ht  rf 80 «.:  aowHlngftoin  ll.y  ti>  AocuU ;  ™d  ripeciiig Itt  tnM 
iiDeoadiHuiil  Juuwrr.  Tbe  flower.  im  uiUUrj,  nnJ  1™  «loowpirf  h. 
muMoriViil^whlcii.uflruitght,  riHnibkiRepe»  ■'Tlieierfor.il 
th«pD^rf«>>iBi,"hlcb  ii  ■  mnirhinl  nnl,  li  kmwn  tt  be  wBoliMiie, 
(taa&-wfeiat,lHeiui|ite)i  bul  ii  f ,  idntaun  the  ucd  li  loToit^witti 
a»  enteriMl  ud  iBtaT  ■gmenu  oT  ibe^n,  whlch  gnf  to  •«•>  j™  t  ihe 
upanmot  at  t  benr :  Mma  adflll;  In  Ibli  fluH  icsden  It  ■•MlMHe  Av 
uxu."  (»it  ««■.  Aprtl,18aSi»«taoOw*«iW.Tol.Tlll.p.M7.,«nd 
ToLiLn.9il.)  liilipluilmlntnidBcedlnlBiSi  uid,  thoucta  conMeRd 
u  nquMnc  tl»  ttMB-bouH,  Tet  we  bnTO  llula  doubl  U  wouia  Uto  agiUiM 
■  CDM«T*tlTeinll,oiuatii)leT  011  drr  todiwort,  in  pH«ioU,lo  «  wum 

~    "-vj  ripidliT  0?  lu  iTOwtli  nUght  peifanm  renn- 

poiB  u  the  «b»,  Bod  otber  npiJ-gnwhig 


CHAP.  XCIII. 

OV  THK  HARDT  A 


This  order  is  digtti^isfaed  froin  sll  othera  by  the  foHowing  ghort  cbarac- 
teriAict ;  —  Antfaera  opening  by  Talvea  which  curve  upwardg ;  cnTpds  solitary 
and  BQperior;  snd  ovuleg  penduloiu.  (LmdL  Nat,  Sytl.ofSot.)  The  oa\y 
othei  order  trested  of  in  our  work,  ia  which  there  ii  aii  anaJogoug  uiode  of 
opening  in  tfae  antfaera,  is  Berheraeta,  The  specieB  are  cbiefly  trees,  some  of 
them  ^inibfl,  nativeg  of  AsiB  and  Iforth  America,  and  one  of  Aem  of  tfae 
■outh  of  Europe. 

Genus  I. 


£HaE 


LAUHUS   PBi,     Thb   LAtiREi.,  or  Bay,  Tree.     Lm.  Sytt,  Enne&ndria 

Monogj^nio. 
IdnifMciiUDB.    PUnj,  on  tbe  nntliotilT  or  C.  G.  Ntei  Ton  EicDbeok  Ib  lisdL  NU.  SjeL  of  BoL, 

p.iO&i  Lin.  Cen.,  No.SO&,lnpitti  inil  lo  oT  Biou  oltas  bounkal  uUion. 

avmonrmrt.    Sau-ifliu  »nd  Smiim.  C.  O.  VoQ  EKHbeck  1  Diphn*.  Ontt. 

Deri&ititH^  From  Uvt,  pnUe;  In  terorbce  ID  Ihe  Andeot  cuitom  of  CTOwning  the  HoiiiBn  aoa. 
queroti  with  l.utel  in  Ihelt  ttiumphil  piticeuloDt.  ITiere  eppHti  tonie  doubtor  tbeXultiu 
D4bl)libelngtlieLauiuioriheRQniin>,uidU)eDipboeDftlieGtteki.  ISeeSlpliDe)  Ai,bowev«, 
nothlng  ceiuinli  known  of  tbe  lubiacc,  we  heve  rolloiied  tlie  pnpulu  belicf ;  ind,  In  tbe  tiiuotii 
glTED  below  oT  tbe  Ijfinu  ndbUii,  wt  hiTi  treaud  It  uiridenUcilwith  Iba  DapJini  or  Ihe  Gieeki. 
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attached  to  ha  base.  Tbese  laat  have  been  deemed  imperfect  stamens. 
Anthen  adnate ;  of  2  cells  in  most  of  the  species,  of  4  unequal  ones  in  the 
others :  eacb  cell  is  closed  by  a  vertical  valve  that  opens  elastically,  and 
often  carries  up  the  pollen  in  a  mass.  FruU  a  caq)el  that  is  pulpy  cx- 
temally  and  includes  one  seed.  Cotyledont  eccentrically  peltate,  or,  in 
other  words,  attached  to  the  remainder  of  the  embryo  a  fittle  above  their 
base  line ;  as,  according  to  Brown,  is  the  case  in  all  Xaur^ae.  —  Species 
about  9.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  altemate,  dedduous,  or  persistent  in 
4  species,  entire,  or  lobed.  Flowers,  of  the  kinds  having  dedduous  leaves, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  in  small  conglomerate  umbels ;  or,  in  L,  SoMta- 
Jras  L.  and  L,  dlbida  Nfitt,^  in  cong;lomerate  bracteate  racemes.  (NuttuU 
chiefly.)  L,  carolinensis  Catetby  is  an  evergreen  species  of  the  United 
States.  Zr.  n6bilis  fF.  is  an  ever^^n  species  of  ItaJy.  The  latter  has 
finagrant  leaves.  Most  of  the  American  kinds  have  fragrant  bark,  and  their 
groupa  of  flowers  attended  by  the  scales  of  (he  buds  that  had  included 
them.  (iSbtf  in  Bci,  Mag,)  The  genus  ZAurus  L,  has  been  divided,  and 
several  genera  fbrmed  out  of  it ;  but  all  the  hardy  species  are  here  retained 
undo*  the  j;eneric  name  of  Xaurus.  There  are  omy  three  perfectly  hardy 
spedes,  Z/aunis  n^bilis,  L.  Sduafroi,  and  L,  Benzdm^  but  there  are  severa) 
that  wili  live  in  the  open  air  in  miid  climates,  or  with  a  little  protection. 

A.  Plantt  evergreen  ;  hardy. 
*  t  1*  L.  NO^BiLis  L.    The  noble  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay. 

IdemttfleaHom,    lin.  Sp.,  529. ;  Horl  Clift,  155. :  MilL  DicL,  Na  L  :  Maityn**  Mia,  Na  a  ;  Willd. 
^  PL,  S.  |k  479. ;  Loild.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

La&rm  Camer.^  J\mm.,DodoH.,  Hag ;  L.  vulg^t  Bamk.  M»., 460. ;  Luirier conunuD, 


Lauricr  franc,  Laurier  d*ApoUoo,  Laurier  ft  lauce,  Pr. ;  gemelpe  Lortieer,  Ger. 
Biackw.  ~  —       -  — 


HotL,  1 175. ;  Flor.  Or«c.,  t  965.;  and  the  plate  fn  our  last  Volunie. 
Spec,  Ckar.y  ^c.     Evergreen.     Flowers  4-cIef);.     Sexes  dioscious.     Leaves 
lanceoiate,  veiny.    A  native  of  Italy  and  Oreece.  (  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  480.) 

Farieties, 

M  L.  n.  2  tmduldta  Mill.  is  a  low  shrub,  seldom  growing  higher  than 
4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  leaves  waved  on  the  edges,  which  is  stated  in  the 
Nouoeau  Ihi  Hamel  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 

m  L.  fi.  3  aalici/olia  Swt.,  L.  n.  angusti£5Iia  Lodd.  Cat.^  is  a  shrub,  rather 
bi^er  than  the  preceding  variety,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  not  so 
thick  as  those  ol  the  species,  and  of  a  lighter  green. 

s  L.  M.  4  fforiegdta  Swt,  />.  n.  fol.  var.  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Leaves  variegated. 

la  L.  n.  5  latifd&a  Mill.  has  the  leaves  much  broader  and  smoother  thai) 
those  of  the  species.  This  is  the  broad-leaved  bay  of  Asia,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  too  tender  for  the  open 
air  in  England* 

■I  L.  n.  6  critpa  Lodd.  Cat^  has  the  leaves  somewhat  curled, 

s  L.  n.  Iflorepleno  N.  Du  Ham.  has  double  flowers. 

There  are  also  occasionaUy  variations,  such  as  the  sta^iiens  varying  ii} 
number,  and  the  stamens  bemg  sometimes  expanded  0at, 

DeuT^tionj  ^c,  An  eversreen  tree,  or  rather  enormous  shrub,  sometimes 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  n.,  but  always  displaying  a  tenden^  to  throw  up 
suckers;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  assuminir  a  tree-like  character.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen,  and  of  a  firm  texture;  thev  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic, 
subaerid,  alightly  bitterish  taste.  The  flowers  are  dicecious,  or  the  male  and 
fiemale  on  difierent  trees,  and  are  disposed  in  raceraes  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
The  male  tree  ts  the  mpst  showy,  from  the  greater  proportion  of  yellow  in  the 
^owera.  The  berry  is  ovate,  fleshy,  and  of  a  very  dark  purple,  approaching 
to  black.  The  sweet  bay  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
Dorth  of  Africa,  where  its  general  heifiht  is  about  30  fb.  St.  Pierre  observes 
tfaat  tbe  wild  bay  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly  are  remark» 
afaly  fine,  which  might  probably  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  Daphne  (supposing  the 
Greek  daphn^  to  be  this  tree)  being  a  nymph,  the  daughtejr  of  tha^  riyer, 

.    4q  9 
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Pallas  nfienttons  bavtng  found  it  in  Taui^a.  The  exact  date  of  its  Jntroduc- 
tion  into  Britain  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1562,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  Tumer's  Herhaly  pubitshed  in  that  year;  and  we  find  that,  in 
the  reien  of  Elizabeth,  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons  were 
strewed  with  bay  leaves.  It  was  formerly  considered  medicinal,  botb  leaves 
and  berries  being  highly  aromatic  and  storoachic;  they  are  also  astringent 
and  carminative.  An  infusion  of  them  was  not  only  considered  beneficiai, 
when  taken  intemaliy,  but  it  was  used  for  fomentations,  &c.  At  present,  the 
principal  use  of  the  tree  is  as  an  oraamental  plant,  though  the  leaves  are  still 
employed  for  flavouring  custards,  blancmange,  &c.  In  mythology  this  tree  is 
celebrated  as  having  once  been  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Peneus,  who,  flying 
from  the  embraces  of  Apollo,and  reaching  the  banks  of  her  parent  stream,  called 
on  the  river  god  for  aid,  and  was  changed  into  a  iaurel.  In  the  aee  of 
Roman  greatness,  this  tree  was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  also 
of  clemency.  The  victorious  generals  were  crowned  with  it  in  their  triumphai 
processions ;  every  common  soldier  carried  a  sprig  of  it  in  his  hand ;  and 
even  the  dispatches  announcing  a  victory  were  wrapped  up  in,  and  omamented 
with^  leaves  of  bay.  The  aromatic  odour  of  these  trees  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  have  the  power  of  dispeiling  contagion,  and  uuring  a  pes- 
tilence  the  Emperor  Claudius  removed  his  court  to  Laiu^ntine,  so  celebrated 
for  its  bay  trees.  Theophrastus  tells  us  that  superstitious  Greeks  would 
keep  a  bay  leaf  in  thdr  mouths  all  day,  to  preserve  themselves  from  misfor- 
tunes.  The  Greeks  had  also  diviners  iwho  were  called  Daphnephagi,  be- 
cause  they  chewed  bay  leaves,  which  they  pretended  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  bay  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  the  fifst  temple 
raised  to  that  god  at  Delphi  was  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  tree.  It 
was  the  fiivourite  tree  of  tne  poets :  and  we  are  told  that  Maia»  the  mother  of 
Virgil,  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  bay  tree ;  and  that  one  of  these 
trees  sprang  from  Virgii's  ashes,  and  is  still  growing  over  lus  tomb.  In  later 
times  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  against  lightning;  and  Madame  De 
Genlis  mentions  the  device  of  the  Count  De  Dunois,  which  was  a  bay  tree, 
with  the  motto  *'  I  defend  the  earth  that  bears  me."  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  place  wreaths  of  laurel,  with  the  berries  on,  on  the  heads  of 
those  poets  who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  hence  our  ex- 
pression,  poet  laureate.  "  Students  who  have  taken  their  degrees  at  the 
universities  are  called  bachelors,  from  the  French  bacheHer,  which  is  derived 
frotn  the  Latin  baccalaureus,  a  laurel  berry.  These  students  were  not  allowed 
to  marry,  lest  the  duties  of  husband  and  father  should  take  them  from  their 
literary  pursuits;  and,  in  time,  all  single  men  were  called  bachelors."  {Sylva 
Flor,,  i.  p.  1 15.)  This  tree  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as  the  crown  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Soily  Propa^aHoriy  S^c,  The  Laiims  n6bilis  requires  a  good  free  soil,  and 
it  will  not  thnve  in  the  open  air,  in  a  climate  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
environs  of  London.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  layers ;  but  as  the  berries 
are  ripened  in  the  south  of  England,  anci  can  be  had  in  abundance  from 
France,  the  species  is  very  generally  increased  from  seeds,  and  the  varieties 
only  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings.  As  an  evergreen  shnib,  not  only  beau- 
tiful  in  itself,  but  connected  with  many  classical  and  interesting  associations, 
it  oug^t  to  have  a  place  in  every  collection.  As  it  fbrms  a  dense  conical 
bush,  when  not  trained  to  a  sinffle  stem,  it  is  well  adapted  for  garden  hedges. 
This  tree  is  very  tenacious  of  Tife,  and  the  root  or  stump  of  an  apparently 
dead  tree  wiU  often  send  up  suckers  two  years  after  it  has  appeared  to 
be  dead. 

Slatittiet.  LaArut  mdbiUs  m  the  EnairoHt  c^  London.  There  are  plaaU  upwutl  or  80  ft.  higb,  at 
vaTiouf  placea,  the  lurgeat  of  whicb,  tbat  we  haFe  seen,  ii  a  plant  at  Syon  28  ft  hfgh,  forming  an 
immente  conical  busb,  18  ft  In  diameter  at  the  base.  Tberate  of  growth  in  the  neighhourhood  of 
London,  at  deduced  flrom  the  dimentioni  of  several  young  plantc  sent  ui,  ic  about  15  ft.  in  heigfat,  in 
lOyears. 

LA^nM  ndbUi»  South  (tf  Landon.  The  largest  tree  of  tbis  species  in  England  is  at  Margram  in 
Glamorganshire,  the  seat  of  C.  P.Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  about  18  miles  from  Swansea.  It  is  61  ft.  6  in.  higb, 
and  formt  a  magniflcent  bell.shaped  bush,  about  60  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bue.     In  Dpvonshire, 
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.  1  ft.    In  SomnHUhiR,  ■ 


iT,*t  CUmBcaL  iS  ft.  hlBh,  ••  a  biu: 

— .it  AniDMC«ae,HI>SSn.hl«ta. 

L»^M  mlUlli  Smk  tf_  LarfM.  Ib  BedArdililn,  u  Soottahlll,  IS  Tnn  ptantgd,  II  <•  10  ft.  bigh. 
1d  Bokihin,  M  WhlM  KnlfhM,  30  rcan  ptuiud,  tt  li  134  ft.  hlih.  In  Ctanhlrt  al  Klaind  Pvk,  «0 
}(n  |iluu£  U  ti  ISft  taish )  at  EUim  HdL  H  Tm  ptaolcd.  It li  9  rt  hlah,  «od  Ib*  dluwttr  or  Uk 
«■cwaWWhebniiwtMaiOtt.  InShRnh1n,>t  WllleTFii(li,10T>B>l>)*BUd,milta.  taigh., 
b  8a«k,  ■■  FhAinwh  H^  CD  jM  plutcd,  II  !• »  ft.  hl(b  I  irt  Onit  Ut«hr,  li  TWi  1^1«' ■ 
ItKUiLlilfh.  InmrwliAihin^uC^M  AUmt. 40; TW<  pUntad.lt  !•  14 ft.tal(h,it(liiU> 
ma  In  TockiUn,  mt  Hukieii,  IS  nui  nUnud,  (i  li  gft.  blih:  nl  Orimittni,  13  Tcan  pluiin), 
ltUHft.W>.  — .      »        1 


SS^tonataln,' 


b*  the  bmid 
I  brwlckdiira. 


on^taln,  «t  TTnnlngliuD,  ' 


Daftinl  Houie,  36  nui  pUnltd,  Lli»  Ifift.  tal^,  Lhe  dUjne1«r  of 
urti  u  Ddhoutie  Cutle.  14  r""  tHuisd,  ii  It  ISft.  hleh. 
[hEHIn^aS  jrm  pluiUd,  11  1>  Itft.  hlah.  •«•lut  1  wMI.  In 
Itii  IOft.tii|li.    In  Aberdeeiiihin,  U  Tbidnuoo,  ilgroBiSln. 

,-, „._  „.jea«e<»TeRdb)lhebmcliel!Oft.   In  Rou.abln, u Bnhu 

MK  M  te  It  ft  hl|h.    In  SUiUD^ii^  el  AlnhtoT  Catle.  45  jtmn  pluud,  it  U  I«a  bl«ta. 
LedrwHUMttoMHii  At  CnmMataTeJ)i£nD,ll  leSOft  taigh.lhediuieterodbelrunkSft. 
ki,,iiad  of  the  hced  £5ft.  In  ttaa  Cullm'i  Wood  NDrurr, »  nui  p4uled,  UUSfift.  hl«b,lhe 
LMBHorrftbetninkMft.,uideftfa»he«dMft.    Id  Wliklow,  at  Shdton  AMct.  IG  twt  pUnted, 
ltliMft.hlA.    lDFenDutuh,uF10RBiKCouTt,3DTcu>^nl«l,lli>10ft  blgta. 

Ijdiu  wAm»  U  Pvtlrm  a>nlrfcr.  In  Fnnco,  Id  the  Dc*iIilcGiinlen,Toulod,I4)Pnniiluled, 
kliI9ft.lilfh,tbedluieur  oT  the  tniDt  6lD.i  it  VubJuk.  unoi«  tbe  •cuuthI  houKt  nol  fw 
taa  Ibc  touDUln,  II  wu  15  a  hlgh,  inlRIS.  TbnnKhaul  OrmiuT  Itiia  greeD-boiKe  |JuiL  In 
Bnuti,  ID  Ikc  Ortmek,  it  reouirei  nmlBetlaii  duiing  wbiter.  ID  IttlV  and  ^iain  It  •llaini  a  lurn 
te  Ibai  UT  wb«  ^  tai  bintH,  ftniihig  limnaH  biubu,  ftiBi  U  ft.  to  Toa  Id  belfhl. 

OmmeToal  Sl«tittict,  Pluits  of  the  Bpeciea  ih  the  LondoD  Durseries  are  1 1. 
eacfa,  and  the  Tarietiea  from  U.  6J.  to  ^.6d.;  at  BoUwjller  it  ie  n  greenhoutie 
plant ;  at  New  York,  plants  are  1  dollar  each. 

B.  PlanU  evergrem ;   halfJiardy. 

t  %.  L.  cabolinbSsis  Catrib.     The  CnroliDa  Lanrel,  or  Red  Bay. 

WnililniiMi*    CUerti.  Cu.,  L  p.  fi3. ;  Hlchi.  Fl  Aner.,  1.  p.94fi.i  Punh  Fl  Araer.  SepL,  I.  p.  21«.  i 

tfuiS.  9nL,  Z  n  CBS.  _ 

Wtmtnmntt.  ^BatbtlDlli  Un.  an,S»9,flrit,  SSS.,  Mnttjn-^  Mill.,  Na.  IS,  N,  Du  Hun„S.  p.  16J.. 
lid.  Cat.ed,  UKi  1..  uilUrU  Lam, ',  BDtb&n^  ap,  PlmK.  On,,  4.  Ic  60.,  Finm,  BwMinia 
Arw,  tbcbroul-UaKed  Caniliiii  Bit  ;  Luilei  rouge,  Lsurier  BourtHiii,  LiutlciileCuiriiDe, 
A-.  i  CaiBllalKfaer  Lntini,  Rsther  Lutbcer,  Qrr. 
ZMini*M».  CateA.  Cu,,t.«3.  ;  Mlchi,  N,  Amtr.  Syi.,  i,  t,  BS,  ^  N.  Du  Huii..«,  t,  33. ;  •nd  our 
j(  IWKafter  Hlttaaut.  .nd ,fc,  iiea  «nei  Du  H.n»L 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.     ETergreeii.     Leavea  oval,  lanceolate,  slightly  glaucoiia  be- 

neath.      Ftowera  in  peduncled  ajtillBry  groupa.  (^Spreng.  Syit.,  ii,  p,  865.J 

An  evei^reen  tree,  a  nalive  of  North  Aiuerica,  froni  Virginia  to  Loulsiana ; 

introdnced  in  1739,  and  flowering  in  May;  but  aeldom  found  in  collection». 
FarieHei. 

X  L.  c.  2  giibTa  PiiDih  has  the  leBTes  nlightly  glabrous. 

1   L.  c.  Spibeierru  Pursh  haB  the  leaves  alightlj'  pubeacent. 

S  L.  c.  4  obtita  Piinh  has  the  leaves  ovate-obtuse. 

AU  tfaese  varieties  were  introduced   in   1806 ;  and  tbey  all  flower  froiii 

BAay  to  July.     In  ourfforfui  Britanmcxa,  and  other  modem  catalt^ea.Z. 

Borbdnia  and  £,.  carolin^nsia  are  made  distinct 

qjecies ;  the  fbnner  betng  said  to  be  tender, 
and  iatroduced  in  1739,  and  the  latter  to  be 
bardj,and  introduced  in  1806.  Both,  however, 
are  s^  to  be  the  American  red  bay;  and  in 
Piir«fa's  FL  Amer.  Sepl.,  and  in  the  y.  Du  Ham., 
tfaer  are  coneidered  identical.  It  appeara  pro- 
bable  tfaat  thia  is  the  case ;  anil,  as  it  appears 
from  BBdimix  {N.  Amer.  Syha,  ii.  p.  150.J,  that 
tbe  tree  difl^  exceediiuly  accordiog  to  the  lati' 
tudeinwhichit  growSjZ.Borbdnta  (^.  1168,) 
lamy  be  the  fona  it  aanmes  in  the  southem 
■tates,  and  X'.  carolin^nsis  (^.  1169.)  its  ap- 
pearaace  in  the  more  northem  ones. 

Detcriptiaii,  ^c.  Tbe  red  bey,  thoueh  it  sometimes,  in  the  south  ol'  Georgia 
■nd  tfaeFlortdas,BttaJDS  theh^^tof  60ft.  c    *' *  


ir  70  ft.,  with  B  trunk  from  15  in 
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to  80  in.  in  (liameter,  j-et  rarely  exhi- 
bits  a  rcgular  fomi :  ita  trunk  is  gene- 
ratly  crooked,  and  divitted  into  several 
thick  limbBateft.,  lDft.,or  laft.rroni 
thcground.  In  Atnerica,  Miuhaux  tella 
us, "  upon  old  trunks  the  bark  is  thick, 
and  deeplyfurrowed;  th&t  of  the  young 
branches,  on  the  contrBry,  is  Bmooth, 
and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The 
leaves  arc  about  6in.  long,  altemate, 
oval-acuminate,  glaucouB  on  the  lower 
Burbce,  and  evergreen.  Wben  bruised  • 
tbey  dilfiiae  a  strong  odour,  reaembling 
that  of  the  sweet  baj'  (Laurus  ndbilis), 
and  may,  like  those  of  that  species,  be  employed  in  cookery."  (^Michr.  Iforth 
Ataer.  Sgl.,  ii.  p.  151.)  The  male  flonerB  come  out  in  long  buncbes  rrom  the 
axiU  of  the  lenves  ;  and  the  feniale  flowcra  in  loose  bunches  on  pretty  long 
red  peduQcles.  The  berries  are  of  a  dark  rich  blue,  in  red  cups,  and  they 
grow  two,  and  Bometimes  thrce,  together.  The  red  hey  is  found  ui  the  lower 
part  of  Virginia,  and  it  continues  in  abundance  throughout  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts  of  tnc  CarolinaB,  Ueorgia,  the  two  Floridas,  (ind  Lower  Louisiana. 
Mixed  with  the  sweet  bsy  (Laiirus  n6bilis),  tupelo  (N^ssa  biflora),  red 
niaple  (^'cer  rubrum),  and  water  oak  (Qu6rciis  aqufitica),  it  fillB  the  broad 
■wamps  which  intersect  the  pinc  barrens.  A  cool  and  humid  soil  appeara 
essential  to  its  growth  ;  and  it  is  reinarked,  that  the  farther  south  it  grows, 
the  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  is  its  v^tation.  It  was  discovered  by 
CateBby,  and  dcacribed  and  ligured  by  him  in  his  work  on  CarolinB;  Miller 
cultivated  it  in  1739.  In  France,  Plumier  constituted  it  a  genus,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Borbdnia  in  honour  of  Oaston  de  Kiurbon,  aon  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  uncle  of  Louis  XIV.  In  AmerJca,  the  wood  of  the  red 
bay  ia  used  for  cabinet-mHking,  aa  it  is  very  strong,  and  of  a  beautifiil  rose- 
colour,  has  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliBnt  polisb, 
having  the  BppeBrance,  asCateaby  tella  ua.of  wateredaatin.  Before  manogany 
became  the  rcigning  fashion  in  cabinet-mHking,  Michaux  obBcrves,  the  wood 
of  the  red  bay  waa  commonly  employed  in  the  southem  states  of  North 
AmeriCB  by  the  cabinet-meken,  who  produced  from  it  articlea  of  fumiture  of 
the  highest  dcsree  of  beauty ;  hut  trees  of  the  red  bay  are  now  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  North  America  of  Eufficient  diameter  for  this  puqxjse,  and  re- 
courae  is  bad  to  mahogany,  which  Li  imporled  from  St.  Domingo  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  might  also  be  employed  in  ship-building,  and  for  otber  purposes  of 
construction,  as  it  unites  ine  properties  of  strength  and  durahihty;  but  its 
trunks  are  rarely  fbund  of  suBicient  dimensions  to  render  it  availBble  fbr 
ihese  purposeo.  In  Eneland  it  is  solely  considered  aa  an  omamental  tree ; 
and  aa  it  is  more  tender  than  the  common  aweet  bay,  it  is  only  suitable  for 
warm  ot  sheltered  situBtions,  or  for  being  placed  against  a  wall. 

«  3.  L.  CATEsni^'»-*  Michx.     CBtesby'B  Laurel,  or  Red  Bay. 
linlOcalMiit.    Hkhi.FI.  Bor.  Amer,,  1,  |iSM..'  ^nng.  Sjlt, !).  p,Mtl.  i  Pmihn.  Ama.,  SqA  1., 


..  _ ^..    _  .  „  ..  ...      /-    Flowen  \n  4  temilniil fiui^cle.  FniH 

illu.lntrailu^inlMn.ilidBDWITingfll  Mir.     Itie  flawcn  ue  wbilc,  11111  tb«  berrlB  Uiick, 
laicd  b^mlcalrxH,  on  tlilckTedpcdunclH.     WihnYc  dohmd  Uii  pluiL 

■  4.  L,  AaoRBGA^TA  Sirm.     The  grouped^auwrat  Laurel,  or  Say, 


e^tulng:    BimlU«..L«*i7.i  iinil«ir/(.  iim 

aprr.  CknT.,  Jtc.  Eicrgrecn.  Lmhci  o»lf  jininiiniitc,  S.ncrrrt,  glaiinnu  bciwitl 
upon  diAlnct  pcdlccU,  dlnHwt  in  >xi1liirj  irovpt,  thot  uv  ■tteihJcd  u  thc  Intc 
ntalF,  n>nc»«  bnctcu.  iSmi  In  Bal.  Mag.,  t.  Sml.)    An  ci^eiltctn  ihnib.  ■  nnlli 
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introduioed  in  laSl.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petloleted,  oi  k  yel. 
lowiah  or  apple  green  on  the  upper  nde,  and  ▼err  glaucous  on  the 
under,  with  tbe  three  nenrea  uniting  a  little  above  tbe  inaertion  of  tbe 
petiole,  and  terminating  short  of  the  point  of  the  lea£  Tbe  young  sboota 
are  axillary,  and  come  out  flrom  among  the  flowers,  and  are  fttmished 
witb  seTcnl  membranaceoua  «lightly  coloured  •cales,  or  a  sort  of  sti- 
pules,  whicb  are  rery  deciduous.  It  is  rather  tendcr  j  but,  from  the  lo- 
cality,  wbere  it  is  indigenous,  it  would  probably  succeed  with  very  little 
protot^on  against  a  oonserrative  walL 

l^fce>tent  Ait,  L.  madeir^nsis  Lam.,  Pinea  foHens  ^reng.,  is  a  native 
of  ludeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  introducedin  17O0,  and  pioducing  its 
Kreenisb  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  October.  In  its  native  country  it 
lorms  a  smaU  tree  SO  ft.  high ;  but  in  Britisti  gardens  it  is  commonly  lcept 
in  a  green.hottse,  or  in  a  cold-pit  The  pUnt,  however,  in  the  Horticultural 
So(ae^*s  Garden,  has  stood  out  as  abush  since  1831,  and  is  now  upwards  of 
4  ft.  hfgfa.  Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  this,  and  the  other  specie*  enu. 
merated  as  half-hardy,  would  sCand  agunst  a  wall  with  very  Httle  prot<^ion. 

Im.  Tti^rrks  Lour.  Is  a  nativeof  China,  wbich  has  stood  against  a  wall  in  the 
Horticultural  Society*s  Gardensince  1832.  It  is  generally  injured  more  or 
les»  wben  the  winters  are  severe )  but  It  always  q>rings  upagain,  and  grows 
vicorously  during  summer. 

l*w  indica  L.  is  an  evergreen  trce,  with  noble  foliage,  which  lives  and 
attains  a  considerable  sise  in  our  eonservatories  and  green.houses ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  south  of  Bngland  it  would  iive  against  a  conservative  wall,  at 
least  as  well  as  the  orange  and  the  leroon. 

C.  Leates  dedduous, 
1  5,  L.  Sa'ssafras  L.     The  Sassafras  Laurel,  or  Sastafras  Tree. 

Idemt^ficatiom.    Lin.  Hort.  CUff.,  151. ,  Oron.  Virg.,  46L ;  Kalro  It,8.  a  S70. 434w ;  MUL  Dict,  Na  7. ; 

Trew  Ehret,  1 59^  60. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  485. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 
a^iiewyme».    CSmus  m&s  odonlta,  rolio  trifldo,  margine  plano,  Rasaaflras  dlcta,  P/mA:  Abm..  liO,  t  SS8 

f.&,  Caiesb.  Car.,  l.p.55.  t5&.  Sdigm.  Av.  /c,  S.  1 10.:   Saasafiras   arbor,  ex  Florida,  ficulneo 

fblio,  BauM.  Pfn.,  431. ;  Sdttitfiraa  sp.  C.  G,  Nea  Von  EsetAeck  ;  P^nea  Sdate^frat  Spreng. ;  Laurier 

Sassafras,  Fr.  \  Sassafras  Lorbeer,  Qer, 
Engravingt.    Trew  Ebret.  1 59, 60. ;   Blackw.  Herb.,  1 967. ;  Oietecke  lo.,  tkac  1.  No.  9. ;   Fluk. 

Alm.,  t  2SS.  £  6. ;  Cateab  Car.,  1. 1 55. ;  SeUgm.  Av.  Ic,  2.  t  la  ;  and  plates  in  our  last  Yoluroe. 

i^ec,  Char.y  S^c.  Sexes  dioecioiis.  Habit  arborescent.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  same  buds.  Buds,  youn^  brancbes,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  pubescent.  Leaves  enture,  or  with  2 — 3 
lobes.  Veins  prominent  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  in  corymbose  con- 
glomerate  racemes.  Anthers  with  4  unequal  celis.  In  the  female  flower, 
addidonally  to  the  pistil,  are  6  gland-like  bodies»  like  those  in  the  male 
flowers.  (Nutt,  Geii.f  L  p.  259.)  A  deciduous  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  50ft. 
high.  A  native  of  Nortn  America.  Introduced  in  1633,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

Farieties.  Nuttall  states  (Gen.  f  Cat,  N.  A,  P^  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  distinguished  two  kincls  of  sassafras,  the  red  and  the 
white,  calling  the  latter,  also,  the  smooth.  The  red  he  identifles  with  the 
2^.,subgenus  £u6smus  NuU.,  Sassafras  L.;  and  the  white  or  smooth  he  con- 
siders  a  species  belonging  to  the  same  subgenus,  which  he  calls  L.  £.  4Ibida 
NuU.,  and  of  which  he  has  adduced  the  following  characteristics.  Its  buds 
and  younger  branches  are  smooth  and  glaucous ;  its  leaves  are  every  where 
glabrous  and  thin,  and  the  veins  are  obsolete  on  the  under  sur&ce;  the 
pedole  is  longer.  He  had  not  seen  it  in  flower.  The  root  is  much  more 
strongly  camphorated  than  the  root  of  the  red  sort  (L,  Sdssafras^^  and  is 
nearly  white.  This  kind  is  better  calculated  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
ochra  (/Tibiscus  esculentus)  than  the  L.  Sassafras,  from  its  buds  and  youne 
branches  being  much  more  mucilaginous.  It  is  abundant  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  from  the  Catawba  Mountains  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Santee,  growing  with  L.  SdssqfraSy  which,  in  North  Carolina,  is  less  abun- 
dant.  {Nui.  Gen.,  i.  p.  259,  260w) 

Descrmiion,  S^c.  The  sassafras  tree  often  grows,  even  in  £ngland,  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  (See  plateof  thetree  at  Syon,  in  our  last  Volume.) 
The  leaves,  which  vary  very  much  in  size  and  shape,  are  covered,  when  they 
iirst  appear,  with  a  soft  woolly  down ;  they  are  generally  deeply  lobed,  on 
long  footstalks,  and  of  a  pale  green ;  they  fall  off  early  in  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  but  slightly  odoriferous ;  the  berries 
are  oval,  of  a  bright  but  deep  blue,  and  contained  in  small  dark  red  cups^ 
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«upported  by  long  red  peduncles.    These  benies  are  greedilv  devoured  by 

birds,  and  consequently  do  not  remain  long  on  the  tree.     The  bark  of  tiie 

young  branches  is  smooth,  and  beautifully  green ;  but,  when  old,  it  becomes 

of  **  a  greyish  colour,  and  is  chapped  into  deep  cracks.    On  cutting  into  it, 

it  exbibits  a  dark  dull  red,  a  good  deal  resembling  the  colour  of  Peruvian 

bark."  (Mickx.  iV.  Amer.  SyL^  ii.  p.  146.)     In  the  United  States  the  sassa^ 

fras  is  found  as  far  north  as  lat.  43^ ;  but  it  there  appears  only  as  a  tall  shrub, 

rarely  exceeding  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  height.     In  tne  neighbourhood  of  New 

York  and  Phiiadelphia,  however,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft., 

aod  attains  a  stiU  greater  size  in  the  southern  states.    It  is  abundant  ftom 

''  Boston  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean 

in  Vir^ia  to  the  remotest  wilds  of  Upper  Louisiana  beyond  the  Missouri, 

compnsing  an  extent  in  each  direction  of  more  than  1800  miles."  {Michx,) 

^  The  sassafras,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  was  one  of  the  first 

American  trees  which  became  known  to  Europeans.    Monardez,  in  1549,  and 

after  him  Clusius,'*  treat  of  its  uses.    Gerard  calls  it  the  ague  tree,  and  sa^s, 

that  a  decoction  of  its  bark  wili  cure  agues,  and  many  other  diseases.     The 

bark  is  still  employed  in  medicine,  that  of  the  roots  bemg  preferred ;  and  it  is 

said  to  be  an  excellent  sudoriiic.     A  decoction  of  the  chips  is  well  known  as 

a  remedy  for  scorbutic  afTections.    In  different  parts  of  tne  United  States,  a 

tea  is  made  of  the  flowers,  which  is  considered  very  ef&cadous  in  purifying 

the  blood.     In  Louisiana  the  leaves  are  used  to  thicken  pottage;  and  in 

Virginia  a  beer  is  made  of  the  young  shoots.     The  sassafras  chips  which  are 

sold  in  the  English  dniggists'  shops  are  formed  of  the  wood  of  tnis  tree ;  but 

what  are  called  the  sassafras  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  JLaiirus  Puchert  of  the 

Fhra  Peruviana.   (See  Lindl.  Nat.Sv$t.ofBot.)    Bigelow  says  that  this  tree  is 

produced  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.    "  It  not  only  inhabits 

eveiy  latitude  from  New  England  to  Florida,  but  we  are  told  it  is  also  found 

in  the  forests  of  Mexico,  and  even  in  those  of  Brazil.     Its  peculiar  foliage, 

and  the  spicy  quaiities  of  its  bark,  render  it  a  prominent  object  of  notice,  and 

it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  trees  of  the  North  American  con- 

tinent  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans.     Its  character,  as  an  artide  of 

medicine,  was  at  one  time  so  high,  that  it  commanded  an  extravagant  price, 

and  treatises  were  written  to  celebrate  its  virtues.     It  still  retains  a  place  in 

the  best  European  pharmacopseias."  (Bigelow*t  American Botany^YoX.  ii.  p.  141 .) 

He  adds  that  "  the  bark  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  fragrant  spicy  taste. 

The  flavour  of  the  root  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  branches ;  and  Loth 

flavour  and  odour  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  readily  obtained  from  the 

bark  by  distillation.     The  bark  and  pith  of  the  young  twigs  abound  with  a 

pure  and  delicate  mucilage ;  and  in  this  mucilage  and  the  volatile  oil  all  the 

medicinal  virtues  of  tbe  tree  are  contained.    The  bark  and  Wood  were  for- 

merly  much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  various  complaints,  particularly  in 

rheumatism  and  dropsy ;  but  they  are  now  only  recognised  as  forming  a  warm 

Btimulant  and  diaphoretic."  {Ihid.)     The  sassafras  is  of  little  value  as  a 

timber  tree.     In  America,  the  wood,  which  is  white  or  reddish,  is  somedmes 

used  for  making  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  fumiture,  which  are  not  liable 

to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  bave  a  most  agreeable  odour,  which  they  re- 

tain  as  long  as  the^  are  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  rain.    The  wood  is  of 

very  little  esteem  for  fuel ;  and  the  *'  berk  contains  a  great  deal  of  air,  and 

snaps  while  buming  like  that  of  the  chestnut."  {Michx.)    The  most  inter- 

esting  historical  recollection  connected  with  this  tree  is,that  it  roay  be  said  to 

have  led  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  as  it  was  its  strong  fragrance,  smelt  by 

Columbus,  that  encouraged  him  to  persevere  when  his  crew  mutinied,  and 

enabled  him  to  convince  them  that  land  was  near  at  hand. 

Soily  Propagation,  Sfc.  Any  free  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry,  will  suit  this 
species»  which  is  generally  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  or  put  in  a  rot-heap,  as  soon  as  received,  as  they  reroain  a  year,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  years,  in  the  ground,  before  they  come  up.  The  sas- 
safras  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which 
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the  roots  of  old  trees  (at  Sjon,  for  eiample,)  tbrow  up  in  greot  abuDdanGe. 
Hie  dtualioD  where  tbe  tree  is  &aaUy  plBDted  should  be  Hheltered ;  aad,  in  the 
■KFTth  oTEuet&Dd  and  in  Scotluid,  to  iHBure  Gae  foliage,  it  ahould  be  planted 
apiastmnSi 


AoAiM;    tjidnu  S^tuttm  M  EjurtavL    In  tbe  mrlnni  ot  Ijtadoa.  (he  tirmt  tr»  Li  at  Sron. 
wbcnhkMA.  tdch.tfaciUuiM«arthctnuikirLgln.,  udafibehwisgft.  At  K»,  li  tiMlf 

u^     —^. =_»__.. ... ....      ._...t...    ......  it  1.  S1  n.  hfgh.    Snutb 

ISfL  blgh,  Ihe  diunFtR 
pIultBl  LtliSOft.bi(li, 
pIuitaLlt  lafin.  higli, 
Q,  in  wDmnRihiTe,  u 


UA.  IndwFaDivnKiiiKTT,  ititMlt.tal^.  In  tlie  blle  End  NunR7,  it  li  sin.  hfgh. 
«flii«ilm.liit>«lj»af  JiTT.lnSMiodtn'!  WuntrTr,  1*  yan  plmed,  it  ii  ■"■  '■'-''  ■■— ' 
-"^- >-9iii.,ud<^tbeii«d9lt.    liiKeiil,«6*hr- —^" 


*  1  n.  61n.   In  Snner.  it  st  Ann'>  HlB,  .. ,.-.  ,. 

crorUKtnBkllLIiiL.BidDf  theheadun.    Mwth  af  tondca, 

'rwi^ut(d,Uill£ft.hlEh,thedlimeterarU»tniiik9lB.,  uxlc 

-..■mlmScallamA    In  thelile  oTBute,  u  Mount  StewiR,  It  li  lon.  hlifa,  tbe  diuoner 
:  3 IB.,  «Bd  o<  Uk  bewl  G  ft. 

mtlm  it  Mmt*.     In  tbe  eoTlttni  of  DuUlo,    U  CMtletowD,  II  li  ESft  faMi,  the 

Kortbatnnk  Ift-Cin.    Nottb  of  Dublln.  in  OkIwit,  M  Cocie.  It  It  19tL  hlgfi,  tb^  diuie 


ilw.1  MCoc4e,lt  l«19fLhlgfi,tEt 
Mrl  Trapli^  I£TeuipUnt(d,Iili 


<f  tkc  ouk  la  In.,  ^  of 

I.  Bimft»  *i  rartfrm  OoniiiHa.    tn  Fruee.  u  Sceui,  IB  rn»  pluitad.  It  ii  Uft.  M 
AnMor  of  Ibo  tnmkl  ln_  ud  oruwheod  BfL    In  tbt  nelehbouihoodof  N*iita>.MTRni 

U  liXlft.lliift,  wHb  *  lnir>-  "»   '-  -'— -     i~  ■—  H".— i-.i  a.~—  ..  . .._ 

■       d.  ItVSfft  Ufb.the , 


pluud.  ItVWtt  U|b,tbe  dlan 
u  Meua,  IS  jcni  |lut*d,  It  k 

Conmerciai  SlalUtici.  PlontB  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  5t.  eacli ;  and 
■eeds  6*.  a  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  Sfrancsand  SOcentseach;  and  at 
New  Yoik,  85  cents. 

•  6.  L.  BKSZO^m  L.     Tbe  Benzoin  Laurel,  or  Benjamin  Tree. 
JfifMnftiii,    Lin.  HDTt.  CUK,  IMj  OiDn.  VIk..  Mi  MIU.  Dlct.,  Ko.e.;  WUId.  Artl^  u&i 

Wibd.  sp.n,  a.  p.  489. !  to^  c*l,  ed.  is», 

Qmii^iini  Atbor  TirilnUu  dtrec  rA  llmonll  fbllo,  Benudnuni  fundeBi,  CmnK  Htrt,  I,  p.  W. 
t.  D7.  ;  £<dni>  «itlTiUl  ICallir*.  AVUT.,  tfl. ;  L.  Pieada-  AnuMi  Hleh.  FL  Amer,,  L  o,  M&  ;  L. 
B>4aDi  AhbJAi  NulL  GofL,  1.  p,  m  ;  JlmiMo.  ip.  C  Q.Sca  ^h  EinikrA: ;  %il«  Biub,  Sptca 
Woiil,DtwlUAllipla,.4Mcr,,i£canllngto.NuttiII;  Lautlerraux  Benioin,  IV,;  Bauoin  Loitieer, 

KVn^W-     CaBnn.  HoiL,  1.  L  87.  i  FluL  AJm,,  L  199.  f  9t  i  ind  aur  j^.  I17I, 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.     LeavpH  cuneate-obovate,  eutire,  the  under  side  whitiBh  and 
partl;  pubeficent,  deciduous.     Seses  polygamous.     Flowera  io  umbels. 
Bnds  and  pedicels  of  theumbels  Blabrous.  (A'u».  0^.,i.  p.2S9.)  Le«ves 
without  nervea,  oVBte,  acute  at  bota  ends. 
((HM^. /'J.,ii.  p.485.)    Adeciduous 
■hnib,  B  native  oT  Vii^nia,  where  it  grows 
lothehe^tof  IOft.or  ISft.    It  was  in- 
troducedin  1686,  andisnotunfrequent  in 
collections.  In  British  eBrdens,  itforuis  b 
faiber  tmder  peatearth  shrub,  handsonie 
trma  its  large  kaves,  but  seldoin  thriving, 
exc«pt'wl>av  the  soil  is  k^t  moist  Bud  the 
ritiMtioii  iheltered.  The  bark  ofZ'.  ,A«nzJm 
is  h^l;  aromBtic,  stijnulaiit,  and  tonic,  J 
and  u  eitensivdy  used  in  Nurtb  America  | 
in  mtcmittent  fevers.  Theoil  of  tfaefruit  ' 
i*  Mid  to  be  itimulant.  (Lindl.  Nai.  Syit. 
BfBat^  on  the  information  of Barton.)  The 
cnie  BaDJaniin  tree,  or  gum  beazoin,  ia 
DOt,  as  Ra^  mipposed,  thia  Lalirua  Smxdin, 
bat  a  qieciea  of  Scfrvx ;  bs  was  first  shown 
b;  the  late  Mr.  Drytmder,  in  the  Pkiloto- 

fiaealThtiuaclian*  for  1787,  p.307,  t.  12.  (Reei't  Cytiop.)  £aurus  BenzMn 
»  pron^ted  from  imported  seeds,  which  require  to  be  treated  like  those 
of  Zaorui  Siaajrai. 

SUUma.  H»  lirnt  plant,  In  tlu  ndghbDuriiDad  dT  London,  li  at  Ham  Hoo>«,  whert  It  ia  IS  ft, 
Ufb  1  M  Btod,  <I  tt  lift.  fal(b  j  Bt  Knr,  8  ft  bllfa  i  In  tfaa  Hortlcullur^  SoelFty-i  Oaiden.  8  ft.  hlah. 
Iiiiliiui.al  V'iiililinii,  lliMniilanliil.  ItiiT-ft  hlqh  In  Winiickihlre^at  Newnbani  Piiddocki, 
10 nanpUiited, it  li «ft.  hlth.  In  WorcHUnhire,  itCrooint.  15  TrinMinled,  II  iilSII. blgh  ;  at 
HuleT,  UromptanM,  iiitSR.  hlfh.  Jn  Irelind,  tl  Orlei  Templs,  le  jetn  plirted.  llTi  efL 
jSkT  Ib  OmUT.  IMU  Vlenu,  it  Brlick  on  tbe  LeTlba,  «5  y«n  pluted,  It  !t  15ft.hlah.  At 
BeitlD,  tnl  tb*  Doluie  Oarden,  14  jein  plnled,  U  fa  lOR.  hlgh.  1n  lUlj,  (t  Uonu,  Hywin 
pltirtel,  11  it  14  (L  hl(b. 
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CommeraiU  ^aHtlk*.  Prlce  of  plBnta,  In  the  London  nureeriea,  1«.  6rf. 
each,  and  seeds  C>.  a  quart;  at  Bollnyllcr,  S  rroncB;  and  at  New  York, 
85centa. 

■  7.  L.  (B.)  Z)iosfy'iius  Pert.  The  Dioapyms-Mf  Laurel,  or  Bay. 
Uau^^itfn.    Pen.  Sjn.,  1.  p.  tSD.  i  BoL  Min.,  L  UTO. ;  wlieR  Dr.  SLdh  tuia  IfaU  PcnoDD'1  cpl. 

thd,  /»oq>fnu,li  in  ibbreTiUiau  or  Hkluui^ioMordliMpirtldcc. 
Srmrmct.    I.  EuShbui  Dloip}nu  tiiUI.  GtK.,  L  p.  &i9. :  L.  cflaniyiOlda  Hitii.  FT  Bor.  Amer., 

tai  h—  Tnnu-kcd  ihu  ~  thc  lu>«  ur  oal  at  ■!!  Ilke  tliDM  nl  ttac  ulm ;  iniC  II  wu,  [ntably,  Ihe 
•cal,  not  t>i«  ftmn.  tliU  ■UKrnlat  the  uKWlblliin." 
Si.pmmtt     Bol.Mit.Ll«3.[MilDUrjt.  U7B. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Halnt   low,   Burculose,   tniggy.     LeaTCH  oblong-oval   and 
endre,  theunder  sideveiny  end  pubcKent,  dedduoiu.    Flowerbuda  ond 
pediceU  rillouB.     Sexes  diiEciouB.     Fniit  large.    {XaU.  6=«n.,i,  p.SA9.)  A 
nmning  iwiggy  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  (l.  high,  in  ils 
natiTe  Effamps,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina;  intro- 
duced  in   18JQ.     Leaves  opaque,  oblong-oval,  at- 
tenuated  towards  the  base,  entire,  the  under  side 
veiny  aud   pubescent,  deciduous.     Scales  of  the 
buds  purple,  viltous.     Younger  branches  Tillous, 
Seies  di(EciouB.   Flowerbuda  snd  pedicels  villoua. 
Flowers  disposed  in  sessile  umbeled  groupi,   3 — 5 
in  a  group.    Perfect  Btamens  9.    Gland-like  bodies    \ 
large,  orange  yellow.    Fniit  larger  than  that  of^ 
L.  Bevzoin,  obdong-OTHte,  scarlet,  upon  thick  and  ^ 
distinct  pedicels       Ccrtyledona  large,   thick,  011;, 
attached  by  near  their  baae  to  the  remainder  of  the 
cmbryo.  (NuU.  Gen.,  i.  p.  359.)  It  is  what  uiay  be  ^^ 

deemed  the  malc  acx  tliat  is  r^resented  in  Bot. 

.Wf^^t.  J470-,andour_;fg.  1178.;  and  inthetextof  the  ifof.  Aft^.  is  tiie 
foJlowing  interesting  information  by  Dr.  Sinis,  on  tfae  Btructure  of  its 
flowers.  There  were  9  perfect  Btamena,  and  an  imperfect  ovary;  and  6 
glands  on  short  pedicels,  resembling  eo  many  tittle  yellow  inushroonie,witb 
a  warty  pileus :  the  anthers  had  2  cells  each.  (Sol.  Mag.)  L.  Pseildo-itni- 
«oin  Michx.  is  Bupposed  by  Dr.  Sims  (_Boi.  JHag.,  t.  l^^^J^  to  tte  ather 
identical  with,  or  a  slight  variation  from,  this  apedes.  Tbe  only  plant 
which  wchave  seen  beanng  the  nameof  L.i^osp^rus  is  atWhite  Knig^ts, 
where  it  ao  closely  reaeinbles  L.  Beazdai,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
niiud  that  Dr.  Sims's  conjecture  was  ri^t. 
■  8.  L.  {B.)  .xsTivA^Lis  L.     The  sunimer  Laurel,  w  WiUowJmved  Bay. 

IdaalficiufBn.    Lln.  So-.HS. ;  Srrt..3M.;  Miitt  MIIL,  NoSl.:  WIIM.  Sp.  PI.S.  n.tM. 

aftumymii.     L.  tBtrrW  MOl.  DicL,  No.  8. 1  L.  HXltonui  BrtfllllJ  Naa.  AiL,  1,  p  a». ;  Food  buh, 

E<^niril!g.     Cnlah.Cu'.,  j.  LSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leares  oblong-acuminate,  entire,  glabrous,  vejny,  ded- 
duoue.  Flowera  in  umbcls.  Sexcs  polygamous.  (A'utl.  Gen,,i.  p. 259.) 
Dr.  Sims  has  aoted,  incideutally,  in  the  Bol.  Mag.,  t.  1470.,  that  tbere 
are  two  dif&rent  specimens  of  theX.  sBtiviilis  inthe  Banksien  herbariuinj 
that  one  of  them,  the  flowering  specimen  from  Jacquin's  herbarium,  ia 
evidently  a  specimen  of  the  £.  geniculata  Bol.  Mag.,  t-  J47I. ;  and  thalthe 
other,  in  the  leaves,  is  similsr  to  the  L.  2>iospyrus  Bot.  Mag.,  L  1470, 
Farther,  Dr.  Sims  has  noted,  t  1471.,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which 
species  L.  seBtivalis  really  belongs,  and  that  if  Linnceus  had  meant  the  cha- 
r  of  supra-axillary  branches  to  deacribe  that  the  buds  are  produced 


luds  are  pro 
applicable 


below  ihe  hranches,  andnot  in  the  axils  of  them,  ii 

allied  L.  ZJiospyrus  and  L.  geniculata.  (Bot.  Mag.,  t,  14-70.)  A  ahrub, 
about  6ft.  or  8Jt.  high,  a  nativc  of  Virginia,  in  thc  swamps  which  inter- 
■   ■■        ■       '  Introduced  in   1775.     There  was  a  plant  in  the 

\  flardcn,  sonic  years  ago,  which  is  uince  dead. 
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1  2tfuAr.    The  hnce-fleied^Jrfliicied  LBure),  or  Boy. 


■<..._.;.  J-T-.^-.,  -..^.-..-^-.-■^  "•■"t.2S9.[  L.  ■MlTltU   »Rtf*   5n  w,  i.  v»™., 
urjl,.  117S. 

J^c.  Cim-.,  ic,  Branches  divaricate  atid  flexuoun.  Leaves  cuneate-oblone, 
mostly  obtuBe,  about  I)  in,  long,  in  many  iDstances  lesa  than  half  an  inch 
wide,  entire,  glabrous,  exceptupon  the  under  side  near  the  bose.  Flowere 
in  tenninal  amttll  umtels,  that  are  upon  con- 
spicuous  footstalks  and  smooth.  Anthers 
unequally  4~celled.  Sexes  polyeanwua. 
{-VaH.  GCTi.,i.  p.  259.)  Nuttall  adds  thftt 
this  kind  erowB  from  S  fl.  to  12  ft.  high,  K 
and  that  &e  branches  tn  flcxuous,  grey, 
nuooth,  and  bo  remaxkBbly  divaricated  ae 
to  give  a  characteristic  appearance  to  the  1 
pods  which  theyborder;  and  thac  its  native 
localities  are,  invariBbly,  aandy  awampa.  and 
the  margins  of  lagoons,  frora  VirKinia  to 
Florida.  Dr.  Siins  has  noted  that  the 
rigzag  direction  and  deep  colourof  the  branches  diatinguish  thc  Zi.geniculat 
Bt  firat  sight  j  and  that  ne  could  not  pcrceive  in  its  bark  any  of  the  aromatic 
acent  so  remarkable  in  moat  of  the  genuB,  and  which  is  so  clearly  percep- 
tible  io  L.  Benzan.  Pnrgh  statCB  that  the  flowera  are  yellow,  and  the 
berries  riobose  and  scarlet.  We  recetved  a  plant  of  thia  BpedeB  from  Bar- 
tram'B  Botanic  Oardcn,  in  1831:  it  appeared  very  diatuict;  but,  owing 
to  thccrowded  stete  of  our  garden,and  thewant  of  moisture,  it  died  in  the 
Bummer  of  1834.     Price  of  planta,  at  New  York.  1  dolUr. 

App.  I.     Half-kardy  Species  ofLattraceeE. 

ClmiiamiHmm CiBiphon SwL  Lal^nu  Mmfiara  L..  (Im  Cwnphix  tnc.  LK  D*  Hmt,  t.LSt.\ 
JU.  »laf[.,t.ie£».j  iDdourA|.U^t.>  ^  ■  luUve nT  Jipin,  •inl  Mtaciiuticif  Emttni  lodli,  whsn 
U  gtomt  ta  the  bel^  «f  uta  KurDpon  llme  tm.  itnU  maliB  ■  flne  jippeumric*,  IVora  lu  fjkoiay 
thiDing  InTCfL  Tbv  «ml  b  «hile.  vklh  mldiih  vuy 
l«rn,  >nd  Lhe  odDtir  Df  UDiphor  \m  eihAlnl  Fmn  It,  ano 
tnm  ev«y  oiJierptitDrihopUnr.  Camphor.  «nd  cwuhor 
oil.  tre  wdl  known  nifdlclnft,  whlch  wn  nbulnad  tnnn 
thlA  tree-     CHmphDr  Li  c«uldered  one  nf  Lhe  ^fflDClpfll 


riputicukrly  nitKileuHlpeiietnUni 


BHaic,  quHlT  dHftirtng  iUeW  throojih  the  whale  humu  fnme,  It  \t  uwd  In  •  greM  «rtelj  of 
mt^aX  unpiintkinL  C»inphDr  li  riiUlncd  ftom  the  cree.  br  ipliillng  ihe  wood  tnlo  nniH  nlecea, 
■iri  dlitlisnf  II  wllh  wiiter  In  an  Iron  rotoft,  coienil  wlth  in  «uthcn  or  wooden  pol,  In  Ihe  hollaw 
oT  wbieh  hiT  or  ■tnw  b  pU«d,  to  whlch  the  canphoT  ulhRa  u  It  rtiea  wlth  the  •teui  of  the  mUtt. 
Itmt«r*ofi>browiiiAii.hlle,«nd  In  wnin.ll™rtkle«  b.il,  nfler  bdn»  ndiitlUet  It  !•  com- 
piiniilhiln  thn  liimiii  Fhlrh  Trr  rrr  1T  thr  T^-rr  llw  un|ih<lr  lued  n  Eanipc ta  cblefc  invDfted 
fraiD  Jmn.  Cinpfor  oil  ta  oMilned  b^  ninklng  ui  Indaliia  In  thc  trnnk  oT  the  Im.  uia  IneeRhig 
■  mll  uibe  of  rotd,  thnwh  wblch  Iha  Mp «iidei^  flwn  whleh  Ihe  oU  !•  cbtiilAed^  ihtouDing. 
In  Brlllih  (udrnB  the  runpBor  imKcommonlykepl  In  nreen-houM  or  crfd.plti ;  md  "  ™"  ™ 
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ounft  fUau  have  be 


rFnjrf^  wheic  Lt  ji  cultLvjkted 

I687,"!SB8,  Mld  18»,  ■« 
h  TtiJ  littll  praUcIliKi. 


'2.  ;"/,   C^m2 

ddft,,  wHli  luiCBniKUnK  bnncin,  li  tbDUgh 
Oiierl/gimarltMt  k/oiigmt  lo  itit  ardcr, 
■Ddof  MawSautli  Wila,induiuillikept  In  t 
SrUmimiev.  M«l  oi  xhan,  wt  b»Te  iw  doubt,  could  mjike  a  mu< 
OHiRrrHUvB  nll,  tbin  rref  tber  cu  do  In  ■  douk. 


C«;1dii.  ■hcn  It  powi  tolbe  hei^t  ar  9JR.  « 
D,  tha  Capc  af  Good  Ho|w, 


CHAP.    XCIV. 


wllh  vvrjr  few  eKceptloDL  ire  lutlve*  i 

itve  becn  IntrDducH,  beloiiging  to  vi 


lutlvs  oT  Auitrtld, 


atam  i  uid,  doDbOeii,  then  uc  i  grft  nuniber  oT  thne,  puClcululr  t 
wblch  would  Ruid  Ihe  wluen  Df  [hc  cllnMte  oT  Loudon  UBtnrt  ■  conKn 
aiiibli  un>nltfiII.IBrliiiutlvfarNewHa]Uiiil,wbcrellfDnci 

Sodelj'!  Oudrn'  Itxan  tgsg  (111  it  wu  Mlled  bj  thc  tevcic  iprlDg  of 

B.atlimgffiUaCi.t.,  BoL  Cib^  Hl.,  itooil  out  with  ui  it  BmTmter 

OrcMa  ioima^»if/iHa  Cun.  ^JIg.  llTaj  la  ■  v«t  dFfUil  nlint,  > 
nulnof  Naw  Soath  Wnlti,  wher*  It  gniwi  (o  thc  heifbt  □rt  ft.  oi 
Sfl.  ApUnthnittoodiiullnfront  oT  ihe  itoveitKew,  ilnce  18%, 
aowerint  ft»dy  enn  Jfi. 

W«iM,udieanldendequillIliu:dv'w)Ib  S.  roniiuiniRilij.  ' 

aUawMdrilB.  BrTVent.  UibL.S. :  B.  —antoUnM  R.  Br. ;  . 

«ldir.MftMnnii<iB.Br.,  Bot.Cib.,jra.,  udourili.ina)  havc 
Mood  out  in  tb«  HoMlouUuil  Sodetrl  OuiIeD  tlnccim 

It  k  pmbdtetluilnintar  tboipsdci  balonfUic  to  thu  ordtr  uc 
cnuIlT  bwd;  wllta  IboH  Aor*  eBUiBoraud  j  ■»!  wo  (hould  hne 
no  hodtlOOB  iBuimnstba^afilnMkliiedwilLwUh  itnw  hur- 
dln  to  b«  iet  ignlnit  It  aur1n«^ienre  wouber,  uuf  tiken  olf  Ibr  ui 
hoili  or  Bore  evBT  flw  d*T,  111  the  Protedcas  ■dght  tn  nhlUtcd  In 
fbt  cUnuta  oT  LDDdm  In  pwtcr  vigaur  ■nd  hc«utr  thu  ther  mrt  ip 

M  boUi  gwd  in  tbe  cue  of  Atc^  uui  Felugbnluin.  we  lee  no  reuon 
whT,  ir  the  une  are  were  ■pplled.  Ibe  (anu  ihould  not  fiiliaw  iD  tfae 
cuocfiUthc  pUnltof  thli  verr  iDtentlDg  oider. 


OF   TBB   HABDir 


CHAP.    XCV. 

PLAMTS  OF  THB  ORUBR  rRYM  ELA^CE^. 


CHAP.  XCV.  THYMELA  CEJE.     DA  PilNE.  1807 

Z)a'phnb  L.  Calyx  iDferior,  somewhat  salTer-shaped ;  in  most,  of  some  other 
coloor  than  that  of  the  leaves,  andy  from  its  shape  and  colour,  resembline 
a  corolla:  seg^ments  of  its  limb  4,  deep,  ovate,  or  oblong,  imbricate  in  sesti- 
Tadon.  Stamens  8,  in  two  rows ;  the  filaments  with  but  a  short  part  distinct 
firom  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  the  anthers  not  prominent  beyond  it.  Ovary 
solitary.  Ovule  solitary,  pendulous.  Style  verv  short.  Stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  an  ovate  carpel,  pulpy  extemally.  Seed  1,  penduious.  Snrubs. 
Inner  bark  silky.  Most  of  the  kinds  evergreen.  Leaves  entire,  in  most 
altemate ;  if  not  altemate,  opposite.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  mostly 
in  froups,  highly  fragrant.  The  whole  phmt,  in  most,  perhaps  in  all,intensely 
acnd  and  dangerous.  {Smitk  Eng,  FUtra ;  lAndl.  Nat,  Sjyst, ;  Brown  Prod.^ 
and  observation.^ 
Dr^RCA  L.  Calyx  mferior,  funnel-shaped,  ending  in  4  (Du  Hamel  has  stated 
^  in  the  **  essential  character '*  5)  unequal  teeth :  it  is  of  a  paie  yellow  colour, 
and  hence,  and  from  its  figure,  resembles  a  corolla.  Stamens  8,  arisine 
fit>m  die  middie  of  the  calyx,  and  prominent  beyond  its  tip,  unequaT. 
Ovary  solitary.  Style  threaid-shaped,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  sta- 
mens.  Sdgma  a  simple  point.  Fruit  a  dry  carpel.  Seed  1,  pendulous. 
D.  palustris  L.  is  the  only  species  described ;  and  is  a  low  shrub,  that  has 
upngfat  branches,  a  very  tou^h  bark,  and  flowers  3  together.  (Du  Ham,, 
Bot,  Reg.y  Undl.  N.  S.,  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


□□□□□ 


DATHNE  L,    Thb  Daphne.    Lin,  Sytt.  Oct&ndria  Monogjrnia. 

Ideni^kttUtttL    Lin.  Gen^l98. ;  Jom.  Oen.  Pl..  77. ;  Lam.  IIL,  t.  Sga ;  Smlth  Eng.  Flora,  &  pk  fiSa 

Smtoi^mie.     TbTxneUe^i  Tamm.  /m/.,  t  3G&,  Gttrtn.,  t  39. 

DerHmtkm.    Ik^thni  U  «Merted  by  Ltndiey,  and  1001«  other  botanlstf,  to  haTe  been  the  Oreek  njune 

oT  tbe  RfuoMB  ntenlimo»,  at  Aleiaadrian  laurel,  into  which  it  Is  faUed  that  Daphne  waa  chaaged. 

**  Wby  the  name  baa  been  appUod  to  the  shrubs  now  called  D&phne»  It  it  not  eaiy  to  «7.'*  {LindL  Bai. 

Reg.^t.  1177.)    It  ia  stated  in  Rce8*t  Cydoptt^  under  Z«tinM,  that  L.  n6bllia  ** if  oertainly 


tbe  Dmpkm  of  Dtoaeoridei,  aud,  oonaequently,  tbe  daMlcal  laurd.     It  it  ttiU  called  by  the  Mme 
modem  o     "      -   "     "     '       " 


ig  the  modem  Oreelc*  ;**  thia  ia  alto  the  popular  belief  (Soe  St.  Pierre^t  BftMdet  de  ta 
Nmimre^  Lempriere*!  Crafi:  Dacf.,  &c.  ftc)  Suppodng  the  DavknS  to  have  been  the  I.atiru8  n6- 
biUa,  or  bay  tree,  it  is  eaay  to  aooount  ibr  its  liclng  applied  to  thia  genua,  the  D.  MeUreMm 
bcteg  fonnerlT  caltcd  the  dwarf  l>ay  in  England ;  and  nearly  ali  the  Bpeciet  retalning  the  namei  of 
fauimde  and  laureola  in  Franoe  and  Italy. 

DcMcriptkmy  Sfc.  Undershnibs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  natives  chieflj  of 
Europe,  but  partly  also  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia,  inciudine  Japan  and 
China.  The  odour  of  some  of  the  species  is  very  asreeable ;  ana  the  bark  of 
all  of  them  is  acrid.  They  are  all  beautiful,  and  ratner  difficult  to  propagate, 
except  by  seeds.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  \t. 
to  2f .  &/.  for  all  the  sorts,  except  D,  Mezereum,  and  D.  Laureola,  which 
are  6d.  each. 

A.  Leavet  deciduoiu. 
*  1.  2>.  AfsZE^REUM  L.    The  Mezereon  Daphne,  or  common  Mezereon, 

l^ntifkatkm.    IJn.  Sp    Pl.,  pL  fi09i ;    WUId.  Spi  Pl ,  8.  p.  415. ;    MilL  Dict,  n.  SL ;   Smith  Eng. 

Fkn,  8.  pL  m  ;  Lodd.  Cat.ed.  1836. 
ijfaungmfft.    SfNnge  OliTe,  Spurge  Flax;   I 

Lmreote  femeoe,  Bois  gentil,  M(sftreon, 

Oer. ;  Beperachtige  Daphne,  Dmteh ;  Laui^ 

bra,  &MM. 
DerHaiiom.    Meiereum  and  Meiereon  aie  said  to  lie  derived  flrom  nuidKiarffoUt  the  PerBian  name  for 

thiaahnibi 
EngnmngM.    Ektg.  Bot.  1 1381. ;  (£d.  Fl  Dan.,  t  SG8. ;  and  omjig.  USa 

^ltec.  Char.j  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  distributed  over 
the  branches  in  threes  mostly,  and  in  pairs  and  fours,  expanded  before  the 
leavea  are  protruded.  A  native  of  the  woods  of  nordiem  Europe.  (  WiUd,, 
Simtb,  and  obs.)     Found  in  woods,  but  rare,  in  the  south  and  west  of 
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EngUnd  j  growing  to  the  hdgbt  of  Ift.,  «nd  floweringln  Fdiruary,  March, 
or  April. 

■  D.  M.  8  _fiare  &lbo  has  white  flowers  nnd  yellow  fhiit. 

S  D.  M.  3  aaiitmndU.  —  Thiii  is  &  remarkably  distinct  variety,  not  fks- 

tigiate  in  Ita  oiode  ofgrowth,  but  apreading;  bIbo  with  larger  leaves 

than  the  species,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  Butumn.     Theae  are 

very  Heldom  aucceeded  by  truit,  as  might  be  expected  frotn  the  season 

Bt  which  they  are  produced.     It  is  a  tnoat  desirable  shrub,  beiiig 

commonly  covered  with  its  gay  pinkish  blossome  from  November  to 

Harch.    It  is  rare  in  the  nuTBerics  about  London ;  and  is  principally 

propagated  by  tbe  Messra.  Backhouse  of  York. 

DricTJption,  ifc.     The  mezereon  is  a  well-known  shrub,  inuch  valued  in 

ourgarJens  and  shrubberies  for  the  beauty  both  of  its  flowers  and  fruit.     It 

Croduces  its  agreeably  frBgrant  flowerB  in   Pebruar]'  or  March,  before  the 
uives;  when,  as  Cowper  has  beaulitully  eipre^Bed  it,  itB  branches  are 
"  Thoaih  lalw,  «ell  ittind,  ud  Ibick  Imu< 
WMi  DluiblDg  wnathi,  InTotlng  twrrj  tp 

The  whole  shrub  ia 

though  the  berriea  s 

and  other  birds,  more  eBpecially  the  robin.    Tbe 

bark  is  powerfuUy  acrid :  it  is  used  in  France  fbr 

forming  aetons  or  Eli^ht  bliaters,  end  ia  vety  efBca- 

cious  in  caseB  where  iC  is  thought  desirable  to  pro- 

duce  a  alight  aerouij  diacharee,  without  raising  a 

large  bbster.     When  either  the  barii  or  berries  are 

chewed,  they  produce  violent  and  long-condnued 

heat  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  end  throat.     The 

meiereon  is  sometimea  used  in  medicine;   but  it 

reauires   to   be   adminiatered   by   a    Bkilful   hand, 

Wtien  the  berries  have  been  eaten  by  children  or 

othera,  accidentally,  the  beat  remedies  are  oil,  fresh  ' 

butter,  linaeed  tea,  milk,  or  some  other  kind  of/. 

emollient,  to  altay  the  violence  of  the  inAammation. 

The  branchesofthis  pUnt  aiford  a  yellow  dye.   The 

mezereon  is  of  very  eas^  culture.     It  is  generally 

propBgated  by  seedB]  wbich,  if  suffered  to  ^t  dry 

before  they  are  sown,  will  remain  two  yeara  in  the  aoil ;  but  which,  if  sown  in 

Bulumn  immediatel^  sfter  gathering  them,  generally  come  up  the  following 

spring.     The  best  tmte  for  tranaptanting  tbia  shrub  is  in  October,  t»  it  bf^ns 

*~  "egetate  very  aoon  after  Chnatmas.  It  thrivea  most  in  a  loamy  soil,  and 
in  open  EiCuatioQ  ;  and,  when  it  is  properly  treated,  and  haa  room,  it  will 
ior  10  years  form  a  buah  5fl.  or  6ft.  high,  and  7ft.  or  Sft.  in  diameter. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messra.  Loddigea,  6  ft.  high.     Price  of 

planEa,in  the  London  nurseries,  M$.  a  hundred;  and  ofthe  autumn-flowering 

variety,  U.  6d.  a  plant  -.  at  BoUwyller,  50  centB  s  plant :    and  at  New  York, 

30  cents,  and  of  the  white-flowered  variety,  50  cents. 

■  8.  n.  *lta'ic*  Pall.    The  Altaic  Daphne. 

Siptantmet.    Duhnt  alnhpie.  Liumle  dc  Tutnrle,  Fr.  ■,  SblrlKherSelilelbBt.  Gtr, 
Eitentintt.    PdLFt.  Boo.,  L  LSS.)  BaL  Hi«.,  L  1S;Il  ;  BoL  dtL.LSB».  i  mAvulflg-  HBl- 

Spec.  C/iar.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  elabrous.  Flowers  BesEile,  tn 
tmninal  umbels,  about  5  in  an  umbel.  ^Simt  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1875.)  Bark 
reddish  brown  in  colour.  Leaves  oblong,  broader  Eowards  the  upper 
extremity,  and  nBirowed  downwards,  of  a  Eomewhat  glaucous  and 
yellowish  green,  the  latter  colour  prevailmg  most  while  theynre  young. 
Flowers  wnite,  and   scentless  ;   produced   in   May  an<l  June.     Lobes   of 


rHYM£LA>CE£.       Da'PHUE. 


the  cstjx  rerolute.  A  nadre  of  the  A.U 
tacAlpa,  ii)  8ibertu.  (/MJ.)  In  the  Nouveau 
Dk  Hamd,  it  is  stated  that  this  nlant  bears  a 
■triking  memblaiire,  in  ita  geneTBl  appeaTHiice, 
to  the  meiereon,  with  the  eiception  of  the 
flowertjwhtchare  diaposedin  tenninal  unibels, 
aod  are  white  and  Bcentleis.  It  is  Btpresent 
Dot  veij  coininoD  io  Bridsh  coUections,  though 
it  well  deserres  a  place  there,  from  ita  neat 
compact  habit  of  growth ;  and  from  its  flowere, 
which  come  in  in  saccesBion  to  thoBe  of  the 
mezereon.  PUntB,  in  the  London 
s,  are  2f .  (kt.  each. 


M  Z.D.  k.\.n'VL  L.    The  Al[Hne  Daphi 

xn  niuMr,vr.i  WiUil.  AitL,  0»  1  Lttld.  M.,  hL 


^ee.  Char.,  Sfc.     LeaTet  lanceolote,  a  little  obtiue, 

meiitose  beneath,  deciduouB.     Flowers  Besaile,  ag_ 

gBte.   {WitU.  Sp.  Pl.,'a.  p.  418.,  andobservation.)  A 

Dative  oT  the  Alps  of  Switierland,  Oeneva,  Italy,  and 

Amtria ;  where  it  grows  to  the  hdeht  of  8  ft.,  oower- 

ing  firom  Ma;  to  JuTy.    It  was  introduced  iu  1750,  and 

ia  frequent  in  coUections. 

Jieieriplion,  j-c.  A  low  branchf  shruh,  wkh  white 
flowera,  silky  on  the  outdde,  which  come  out  in  clustera 
froro  the  rides  of  the  branchea,  and  are  verj  fragrant. 
They  ^Mwar  in  Harch,  and  are  ^ucceeded  by  roundiah 
red  bcmes,  that  ripen  in  Septeinber.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  b  very  luitable  for  rockwork;  aa  the  roota  lix 
theuuelrea  deeply  iuto  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

B.  Erect.    Leavei  pertitteni.     Flotaen  lateral. 
»  4.  V.  Laiirb\ila  L.     The  Laureola  Daphne,  or  Spnrge  Z-eurel. 

a.,  Wllkl.arL  !>].,«.&  418. 1  Sm)<h  Eng.  Flm,  i.  p.  H9. 1  HooLR. 

Sai  L0dd.aL.lld.j6R 

TllflHl*^    LuirteU,  ^vp.  Cam..  ?.  n.  463. 1  Utc  ErRgrwn  DapbDe/ljlur^Dle 

n  AngliH  Fr.i  ImHrsrunct  SHddbut,  Sir. 

En^  BaC,  t,  119. ;  Jiini.  AuMr..  L  m  i  4nd  ourjff.  IISI 
j^wc.  C%ar.,^c.     ETcrercen.     Leaves  obovate-lanceolale,  amoolh.     Flowera 
iD  axiUBry,  simple,  droopii^  clusters,  that  are  shorter  thun  the  leaves : 
flowers    in    esch   about   A.      Calyx    obtuee. 
(Siaith  Eng.  Flora.,  ii.  p.  839.)      An  ever- 
green  shruS;   a  natii-e  of  Britain,  and  inoat 
otber  partii  of  Europe,  in  woods;  growing  to 
the  bejcht  of  3fl.  or  Ift.,  and  producing  its 
yeUowish  green  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in 
duaters  oT  5  each,  soon  aflcr  Chriatmas,  if : 
tfae  weather  be  not  very  severe,  and  continuing 
flowering  till  March.     Though  not  ahowy  in 
ita  flowcTB,  it  Ib  a  vatuable  plant  for  a  ahrub- 
bery.  from  its  being  evergreen,  nnd  from  its 
tliidt,  glossy,  shining  leaves  being  disposed  in 

tafts  tU  the  ends  of  the  branchea,  so  as  to  give  it  a  full  bushy  appear- 
ance;  wfaich  has  a  sood  eflect  in  plantations,  where  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
duce  masses  of  dark  grcen.  It  thrives  beat  in  the  shadc,  and  will  flourisb 
tn  aituations  onder  the  drip  of  trees,  where  few  other  plants  would  grow. 


ISIO  ARBORBTUif    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  IIK 

If  exposed  to  the  stin,  the  leaves  turn  back  witb  a  kind  of  twist ;  and,  instead 
of  tneir  natural  pure  deep  green,  they  assume  a  browniBh  tinge.  The  ber- 
ries  are  oval,  green  at  first,  but  black  when  ripe ;  and  they  are  a  favourite 
food  of  singing  birds :  though,  as  De  CandoUe  observes  in  the  Flore  Fran- 
fcdte,  they  are  poisonous  to  all  other  animals.  The  spuTfp  laurel  is  propa^ 
gated  by  seeds,  like  the  mezereon  ;  but,  as  they  wiil  remam  two  years  in  the 
eround  before  thev  vegetate,  they  are  geDerally  treated  like  haws,  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  tfae  rotting-beap.  It  may  also  be  propagated  b^  cuttings ; 
but  not  readily.  It  is  much  used  in  nurseries,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  more  tender  species  of  the  genus ;  but  as,  like  all  the  other  daphnes,  it 
has  few  roots,  it  requires  to  be  transplanted  with  care. 

m  5,  jD.  po^ntica  L.    The  Pontic  Daphne,  or  twm-Jlowered  Spurge  LaureL 

IdaUUeaaon.    Un.  Sp.  Pl.,  511. ;  Paa  FL  Bosi.,  1.  p.  54. ;  WiiUL  Sp.  PL,  S.  p.  4ia  ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

6d.  I89S. 
S^tumifmet.    rh]rmel*\tp6ntica,  citrei  foUii,  Tomni.  Jlin.,3.  p.  180.  1 180. i  Laurtole  du  Leraiit, 

Fr.  i  Fontiacher  Siedelbast,  Ger. 
Engravittg».    Tourn.  Itln.,  &  t  180. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1882. ;  and  mujlg.  1184. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Flowers 
bractless,  giabrous,  in  raany-flowered  uprieht  clusters,  each  of  the  long 
partial  stalks  of  which  bears  two  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  calvx  lanceolate, 
long.  {Spreng.)  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  4ft.  or  5ft.,  and  producing  its  ereenish  yellow  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     It  was  introduced  in  1759,  and  is  frequent  in  coUections. 

Varietiet. 
ft  D.  /1.  2  riibra  Hort.  has  red  flowers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid.     It 

is  rather  more  tender  than  the  species.  ^ 

m  D.  jti.  Sfhtiis  vari^dtit  Lodd.  Cat.,  1636,  has  variegated  leaves. 

Descripikm,  ^c,  The  whole  piant,  in  general 
appearance,  strongly  resembles  the  common 
spurge  laurel ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  oval,  and 
snorter;  and  tfae  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in 
twos  instead  of  fives,  are  yellower,  and  of  a 
sweeter  scent.  The  leaves  somewhat  reseroble 
those  of  the  lemon  tree,  especially  in  colour; 
whence  Toumefort's  trivitd  name.  When  bruised, 
they  smell  like  those  of  the  elder.  This  fine  plant 
was  first  discovered  by  Toumefort,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  on  hills  and  in  woods ;  and  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  also  found  in  Siberia,in  thick  woods, 
and  in  tbe  valleys  which  occur  between  the  ridges 
of  lofW  mountains.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  sufficientl^r  hardy  to  bear  the  win- 
ters  oftheclimateof  London  without  protection;  but,benigdisposedto  put  forth 
itsyoung  shoots  very  early,  they  are  often  injured  in  exposed  situations,by  the 
spring  fi-osts;  "an  inconvenience  which  probably  might  be  avoided  by  planting 
it  in  thickets,  and  under  the  shelter  of  trees."  (Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1282.)  It  thrives 
best  in  soil  similar  to  that  usually  prepared  for  American  plants,  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  wall,  or  in  some  other  sheltered  situation,  where  it  will  form  a  very 
handsome  bush,4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter.  It  may  be  propa- 
gatedby  seeds  or  cuttings.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,are  1#.  6rf.  each. 

•  6.  D.  7^YHELJE'A  L.    The  Thymelssa,  or  JMilkwort4ike,  Daphne. 

Ident&leatiou.    Vahl  Synib.,  1.  p.  S8. :  Willd.  Sp.  P1..  2.  p.  416. 

Sifnoiivmes.    ThjmelA^a  foUii  poljrgaUe  glabrls  Bauk.  Pin..  46a  ;  T.  alplna  glibra,  floKulis  aubluteU 

ad  foUorum  oitum  sessiUbua,  Pbik.  Alm..  366.  t  289.  f.  2. :  Sanamtioda  riridis  vel  glUira  Bauh. 

Prod.,  IflCi.  jSanamtiDda  gUOnra  Bauh.  tiist.,  1.  p.  5«.  j  Pauerlna  TliymelK^a  Dee.  i  Uie  Wild 

Ollve;  LaThymelie,  IV.;  asUoserSeidelbast,  Cfr. 
Derivatkm.     Thjmx^^A  it  probably  derived  from  tii^mo$,  poiMO,  and  elaia,  or  eUea,  the  olive  tree. 

in  referenoe  to  the  poiioDous  qualities  of  the  plant,  and  ita  slight  resembbince  to  the  olive 
Engravings.    Qer.  Prov.,  t.  17.  f.  2. ;  Pluk.  Alm.,  t  229.  f.  2. ;  and  our;i;g.  1185. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.    Evergreen.  Stem  much  branched.  Branches  simple,  warted. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  broader  towards  the  tip,  crowded.    Flowers  axiilary. 


CHiCP.  Xar.  THTMIIM^CEJE.      Da'pHME. 

■enile.  <K(nU  Sfmb.,  I.  p.  88.)  A  aative  of  Speiii.and  of  ihe 
nei^bouriiood  of  Houtpelier,  where  it  rorms  b  Bhnib  3SL  high, 
flowering  from  Febniarj'  to  April.  Introduced  in  1615)  but 
nre  id  coUections.  Tlie  leBvee  are  of  a  glaucouB  hue;  and  the 
flowcrs,  whicfa  are  produced  in  cluttetB  oa  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  are  of  a  veilowish  green ;  they  are  iDconspicuouB,  ond 
they  ve  ■ucceeded  by  «mall  berries,  wuich  are  yellowish  when 
ripe.  The  plant  requiret  to  be  kqit  wartn  aiid  dry ;  and  to  be 
grown  in  Band^  peat,  keptioaneqnabledeKree  of  moiiture.  For 
ChiH  reasoD,  thu  and  otho'  apedes  of  i^hne  form  very  auitsble 

'ants  for  beiof  gtown  to^ether  ini    '    * '"  "■" 

ir  aa  the  beauis  in  aa  eneetuin. 

•  7.  S.  T^MTOK-XAfBA  L.     The  Tsrtoo-THin,  or  tUuaylaned,  Daphne 
nnCUaMnL    lia.af.,S10LiVaU.ap.Tt.,i.f.U7.;LtU.CtL, 

uma.  rtaTiHte'aMluci»UEUitUuKHridlnaUrmmi»l 
1.  rta.,  483. ;  TiR«i.ltili*  OaUa-pnTlnete  Hdiupdiniiliua 
ICjXIl.;  hium6i>ikuia>lllalUl(:>lllJIUT. /c.ESLj  r» 
u  iOrlimj^Tm  ScAmL;  Ui*  wiUand  Daplinei  luriol* 

'.  lD.,iSLiFLO»a,t.35ki  niA 


Spec.  Cimr.,  4e.    Leavea  peni8tent,obovate,  nerved, 
silkj,  boarj.     Flowers  seesile,  laterol,  wrc^te,  ' 
imbricated  whh  scalea  at  the  base.    (^VaXiS^mb.)  ; 
A  nBtive  of  the  south  of  Prance,  where  it  grows  j 
to  ihe  heixht  of  3  tL,  flower ing  (rcm  Way  to  Julv.  -! 
Oiltivated  b;  Miller  in  I7.S9,  aod  now  frequent  m 
collectioDs.     Thii  speciea  is  remarkable  for  tbe 
smallneM  and  siUdiieBS  nf  its  leaves,  and  the  wbite 
i^ipearance  of  the  whole  planL    The  flowera  are 
•nwU,  jellowish,  sessile,  and  come  out  in  thick 
dusters.    Hie  plant  is  very  suitaUe  for  rockwork. 

as  ila  braochea  are  weak,  irregular,  aud  Hcarcely     

ligneous ;  it  requires  a  wann  diy  jituation,  exposed 

to  die  8un.    Plants,  b  the  Loodou  uurteries,  ore  U,  64.  each. 

mB.  D.(Y  T.)  pvBK^BCBNs  L.    Tlte  pubeseent  D^ue. 

UanaiMim.    (iii.Mwit.,  S6.;  WUkLSp.PL.  £p.4IT. 

JlTMiMTH.    Tlijwla'1.  Uiira,  Tutcn-nln  (jiaio.|nTlE 

tttS  in  T/m  Cat.  iSirt.  •" ■     '-' •—  '■-'-•-• — '  "■ 

u£ij(S,«**cr,  iDui^l;  mKgHnw. ilia 

tfuMd  ubd  ddwnr.    It  ■«■■  dlflkmt  tmtM  D.  Ttijin^V  u 

■  9.  D.  (?  7*.)  TOMBNTO^SA  £«»1.    The  tdoientoBe  Daphne. 

UtMlllctlln.     Lun.  DICL  (  M.  r*     " 
%naynfi     fiifrnn»  i-lllt»  Li 

apcc  aar.,  (t    Flom  HMHe,  «iUIht.    LaT«  iMHK-iitiniw,  connd  wrth  tomnniiB  ob  bMh 
Ma.  (Ln)    Aliiw>hnib,Tw;n«riT>IIMUI>.  7Jnm.nMr>,liiMtanRlD  all  ki puu,  ond 

■rUliiHngbluKk«Tn,wbWi(ncoTend  wUhUHneniuBi.lnitHdsfaailkVdDwn.  lliianiMiTe 


le,  «lUIiHT.    LeiTa  •Manftiatmt,  coiend  wlth  tonienniiB  ob 

1toD.  7jfM.nMn,  taMtanR  Id  ■UIUpul 

thUHneniuBi.luteidefaallkVdDwn.  II ii* 
iwhiueawmin  Hij.     II  *■■  intndueed  lii 

C  Erecl.    Leave*  peraiUat.     Flotaen  Urminal. 


r  NeapoStan 


OfcJtM* 


Oiipiint,  pL  St.  1  Enun 

Rn.,  t  8SE,  ?  £).»uiirMli  VMSni*.,  l.ii»  j  Diptani  det 

reulllei  dc  Sint^.  ft, ;  acunpfbiinitar  Baiddwt,  Qer. 
~  Otma,  L  UA ;  8iaKta  ^L,  L  ll. ;  Bot  K«,  t  «S.  i  H.  [>■  Hun,  t 


IM8.i  ■nd  ouijtf.  US7. 
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PART  III. 


Spec,  Char.j  ^e,  Leaves  obovate,  glabrous  and  glossj 
above,  and  hirsutely  villous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
termiDal  groups.  Calyx  extemally  silkily  villous; 
its  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  ( Wikstrom,  quotcd  in  Bot, 
Reg,y  t.  822^  A  low  shmb,  with  prettv  pinkish 
blossoms.  Found  abundantly  on  low  hills,  andon 
the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  it 
grows  to  the  heigbt  of  3  ft.,  and  flowers  jrom  Janu- 
ary  to  June.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Toumefort  in 
the  Isle  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete) ;  and  after- 
wards  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1787.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  is  frequent  in 
coUections.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  daph- 
netum.  Grafted  plants,  grown  in  a  border  sheltered 
from  the  north  by  a  wall,  thrive  well ;  and  form  thick 
bushes,  with  nearly  level  heads,  covered  with  flowers. 
The  branches  always  take  an  upright  direction,  and 
are  tipped  with  groups  of  pale  pink  blossoms,  which 
are  extremely  fragrant,  and  expand  very  early  in  the 
spring.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
\s,  6d,  each. 


U.  D,  (c.)  NEAPOLiTA^NA  Lodd,    The  NeapoUtan  Daphne." 


ti 

1 


Identyicatitm.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.»  t  719. ;  Lodd.  C«t,  «». . 
Sjfiumjftne.    IX  colUnii  fi  neapoUUna  Liadl.  in  Boi.  Aa^.,  i 


ed.l8a6. 
1823. 
and  oUT/ig.  1188. 


£ngrdoimgs.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  719. 2  Bot  R«g. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  "  This  pretty  plant  is  surely  a  mere  variety  of  D.  colHpa, 
from  which  it  difiers,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  after  comparing  the  living 
plants,  chiefly  in  the  want  of  pubescence  on  the  under  sur- 
face  of  the  leaves.  Like  many  other  plants  with  which  the 
catalogues  and  floras  of  the  present  day  are  augmented,  it  is 
a  sport  of  nature,  which  the  ingenious  acuteness  of  mo- 
dem  botanists  have  brought  into  notice;  but  which,  if 
unmolested  upon  its  native  hills,  would  qmckly  have  pasted 
aimy  into  the  type  Jrom  which  it  sprang,     (Lindlei/  in  Bot,  *  **'* 

Reg.,  t.  822.)  In  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1822.   Price  of  plants 
2s,  6d,  each. 

A  12.  D.  (c.)  OLEoi^Es  L.    The  Olive-like  Daphne. 

Tdentyicaiion.  Un.  Mant,  68. ;  Schreb.  Dec.,  13. 1 7.;  Wllld.  Sp.  Pl.,  2.  p.  463. ; 

Rcich.,  8.  p.  m  ;  Slm«  In  Bot  Mac.,  1 1917. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836l 
^fnonffmes.    ChanuBdaphnfildea  crMica  itf/pte.  Esot.,  41^43^:  TTiTinele^ 

cretaca  oles  folio  utriuaque  glabro  Tbum.  Cor.^  41. ;  Diphne  «aUcifblia  Laan. 

EncvcL,  a  p.  43&  }  Iaur6ole  )i  FeoUles  d>OUvier,  Fr. ;    OdbaumblUtricer 

Seidelbaac,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Alpin.  Exot,  t  43. ;  Schreb.  Doc.,  15.  t  7. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1917. ; 

Bot  Cabi,  t  899. ;  and  omflg.  1189^ 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  terminated  with 
a  minute  mucro,  glabrous  upon  both  sides.  Flowers  ter« 
minal,  sessile,  a  few  together,  and  surrounded  by  leaves, 
that  in  some  measure  involucrate  them.  (^Bot,  Mag,,  t. 
1917.)  A  native  of  Crete,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.,  and  produces  its  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  It  is  less  showy  in  its  flowers  than  D,  coIUna,  but 
is  deserving  of  cultivation  firom  its  nearly  glossy  and  pointed 
leaves,  and  neat  habit  of growth.  It  was  introduced  in  18 15. 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  Is.  6d.  each. 

*  13.  D,  (c.)  sERi^CEA  Vafil,    The  silky-^atvrf  Daphne. 

Identifieation.    Vahl  Snnb..  1.  p.  28. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  8.  p.  463. 

Sjfwnifmes.    TlHnnel«\  crttica  oioe  fi>ljp  subtua  viQoM>  Town.  Cor„  41. ;  i)&phne  olecfbito  Lmn. 
Eneycl,  3.  p.  484 ;  Seidenartiger  Seidelbast,  Ger. 


rHYMELA^CE^.       Jja'pMN£. 


btaiiM  nUoui  tiiinBiri,  in  the  DnMibBrDf  itft  flavn,  ■bd  1n  tht  iDbH  at  tbacaljiL  bB(BC«fa|qnK 

ix  mticm  Qomy  notictd  in  p.  17^,  ii  ■  iHtiv«  of  the  LfLnuUjM»  uid  ii  qulu  a  dlJftiEfil  blut  Aom 
UntlMdaeiUitd. 

«  14.  AstkiaVa  Tra/.     The  Btriated-<W^««(i  I^hne. 

MB^MinL    TnU. ;  Spreni.  SrM.i  2.  p.  137. 

Sftc  C^r,t  fK  LcaTfit  lutiipiChuLACfrllAeu,  HLIe,  tlpiKd  vlth  ■  >inBlL  niiien^  ^abnHn.  FVnren 
tpniBBl.  inwftta,  teeiUe,  B^abroui,  itrUted.  Lobea  or  tii*  calri  ■cul«  A  uure  of  iJwiUeriud 
MBd  HuBiBiy. "(^rM^.  %«. ,  II.  i>.aST.)    Tlitr  ^nt  l>  uid  tD  lun  bMn  iDttoduced  in  ISIi^ 

'  D.  Ered.     Leavti  jterntlettt.     Floweri  in  Baevmei. 

■  15.  B.  GNfDiUK  L.     The  Gnidiuni,  or  Flax-katmt,  Daphne. 
t*iml»alim     Un.  Sp,  Pl,  3II.|  MLB.  Dkt.,  n.  T-i  WUId.  Sp,  FL,  1.  p.4Sa  j   Lodd.  C^,  «d. 

.%nnii«ia.  rhrnKte'1  Mli)  nal  Su*.  Pte.,M3.i  SpunaFLu,  UountilD  Widnr  WaTlai  DnliDf 

OnSiiiB,  LuT«ole  k  PmlcuK,  A-, )  IU^ia>bllttK(cr^sld>lbut,  atr. 
Efrmla^.    lisdd.  Bol.  Citi,,  t.  UO.  j  iind  oui^.  Iisa 
^Dfc.  Ckar.,  if-c.     ETergrcen.     Leaves  lineBT-Ianceolate,  with  a  ciupidate  tip. 

Flowers  in  tMminaJ, pBoided  rBcemeB,   (Wiiid.)    A  native  of  Spsin,  Itslj, 

aad  NarfaoDne,  «here  itKTOwa  to  theh^ht  of 

SfL,  and  flawen  from  June  to   August.     It 

wu  introduced  in  1797,  and  is  trequent  tn 

eollections.    An  el^nt  liltle  shrab,  with  ter- 

niiiiB!  poniclea  of  iweet-lnidling  pink  flowers, 

wbich  «re  succeeded  b;  stnall,  giobular,  red 

baries.     TTie  laine  dclcterions  propaties  are  J 

Bttributed  to  this  sbrub,  as  to  tfae  cominon  ' 

mezereon.    It  is  rether  teoder,  but  would  be 

Euit^lc    for    conservatiTe   rackwork.        Dr, 

Lindle;  obserTes  of  this  fAant,  Aat  both  it 

and  Passerina  tinctdri»  ore  used  in  the  south 

of  Europe  to  dye  wool   jellow.    (A'^.  S.  e/ 

BiiL)    The  price  of  ptants,  in  the  Lbndon  nurseries,  is  ii.  6d.  eacb. 

£.  Pnnlrate.     Leaoet  pertittent.     Ftou/eri  lerntinal,  aggregaie. 
^  1«.  D.  CXbo'bum  L.     The  Oarland-flower,  or-trai&tg,  Daphne. 
"IS^Cm""    ^^•"'-•^>  ^l-i  WUld.  Sp.  Fl.,  &  p.  4K i  Bot  Hi«.,  t  313. i  LoCld.Cit. 
ftMIMi-j.    OieteiiB  Itata.  Hlil.,  «S.,  Oh.  OtL,  M. ;  «otalrleeiieDder  SMeHiM,  Oir. 
M*triiiagi.    Jh^  AnM.,&  t,4SG.i  fiot  lb|..L3U.)  But.  Cebi,  L  IBOa  )  udour;^.  Ilsl. 

4>cc.  CAar.,  ^e.  ETergreen.  Stems  trailing.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrou^ 
miicnmUe.  It  flowm  twice  a  year.  The  flowers  are  terminBl,  oggr^ate, 
sesaile,  red  upon  the  upper  aide,  and  the  groups  of  them  are  surround^  bj 
learesL  (WiUd.)  It  is  wild  m  Bwitzerlan^  Hungar; ,  the  Pyraiees,  Mount 
Baldo.  aermanf,  and  Frence,  where  it  grows  a  fbot  btgh,  and  flowers  b 
Ajmland  Sept«nber. 
Fanrfief. 

t^D.C 2filn$ Mrtigatu.  — 11)6  loiTes  have a  narrow  portion of  jellow 

Bt  the  edges. 
s.  D.  C.  3  jWr*  d/*o.— auaioB,  in  his  ffirt.,  has 
statecl  that  the  spedes  Taries  with  white 
flowers.  {WiOd.  ^.  Pl.) 
Beter^Hiim,  ^c,     This  pbtnt  is  seldom  moi«  than  ' 
a  fbot  high,  but  it  is  amameoted  b;  numerous  pink- 
ish  flowers,  which  are  diaposed  in  tenninal  umbets, 
sod  are  remarkablj'  fragrant.    The  berries  are  wfaite, 
smalt,  aod  globose,  but  thej  are  seldoin  produced 
in  En^and.      The  plant  is  Taluable  for  rockwork, 
md  growing  in  pots,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit. 
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ARBOB£TUM   AND  PRITTIGSTUM. 


PART  111. 


and  the  bieauty  aod  delkhtftil  frRgrance  of  its  flowera.    It  is  commoiily  propa* 
gated  bj  layera,  and  it  Uurves  bot  in  peat  «oil,  kept  rather  moiit. 

App.  i.     Half-harcb/  Species  ofDiphne» 


aD.MfifsTliuBtaL^4aPi,U6L,B«ik»  Ic:  K«n|iC,  1 16L,  Alt  Hort  Kew^  ILp.  SGL,  N.  Da  Ham., 
L  pi  88 .  Lodd.  C«L.  ed.  U9ff:  D.  ilRMt  Lmm.l>kL  -,  the  •wcet.ioeBted  Dfepiuieh  Leuitole  de  Chine, 
Dephne  odorant,  Fr.i  wohlTiecheDder  SeklelbBflt,  Gerji  faat  tbe  lesrea  laocaolate,  thln,  ■ndflebroiis  ; 
ana  the  txmtn  tenninal  and  aeMUe  {LoIm,  lo  N.  Du  Bam.^  L  p.  S&)  It  ia  a  natlTeof  Chiria  and  Japan. 
whlch  waa  liitiodiioed  Into  Britaln  Iti  1771,  and  taam  «n  enot  ahmb,  ^OcmMf  reMmblliic  X).  ptetica 
In  seneivl  appearanoe.  The  branchea  are  gkbrooa,  and  the  flower»,  wnteh  are  dJapoiea  in  terilnal 
nmnela,  cre  reBMrkably  aweet  Tbe  iower  bnda  are  piak  In  thelr  esterior, 
and  the  petala  oT  the  flowen,  after  expanaloB.  are  plBk  oo  the  ontrtde,  thoagb 
they  are  white  within.  D.  odftra  waa  flrit  Drought  to  EnglaBd  bjr  Bcn)ainiB 
Torreoa,  Ead.,  and  belng  ooolbmided  wtth  the  D.  iodica  of  lioncua,  flrom 
which  it  dlflcn  ia  having  aeaille  flowen  and  altemate  leBrea.  it  was  at  flrat 
kept  In  the  itore  By  degreca  it  was  tried  in  a  green-houae.  and  ii  now  iMiod 
lo  itaod  in  the  open  alr  io  iheltered  iituatlooi.  Da  HaBMd  ciaaeei  It  wltfa  tbe 
aiyTUe  aod  tfae  onuife  aa  to  liardioeM.  There  ia  a  ptoot  in  tfae  Hoaticiiltnral 
Society'!  Qarden,  whlcfa  hai  itood  out  iince  1891 


mXXo.^ waheiUa hoi4.  Cat, e&  1886, haaTaii^ted lBBfca,aad qaite 
white  flowen, 

mjXo.  Sriibra  D.Don,  Bift  Vl.  Oard.,  M  aer., taMl, and onr  J^.  llSfiL, 
hailaBceolBleleavei,andflowenofariehdeeppiBkooiour.  Theflowers 
aie  produoed  at  tbe  extremitiea  of  the  ihooU ;  **  tfaey  are  of  a  dark  red 
in  me  bud  state,  but  bcoome  paler  and  gkwf  after  ekpanilon,  and  they 
are  then  higfaiy  ftagrant**  There  are  pfamti  In  tfae  BurwiT  of  Mr.  O. 
Smlth,  at  Uliagtoo,  wfalch  eppeBr  Tcry  oeaily  faardy,  faaTiiig  bomea 
eondderabie  dcgree  of  flroit  wittaout  praieetioD.  (See  Oard.  Jfdgr.,  xil. 
PL76.) 
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D.  hjfMda  Swt.  Brit  FL  Gaid.»  Ist  ser.  t.  800.,  Bot  Reg.  t.  1177.,  and 
our^.  1193. ;  the  2>.  delphinia  of  the  Freoeh  gardeners ;  and  the  D.  dau- 
phinu,  or  dauphin'8  daphne,  of  the  Ei^liBh  gardenera ;  has  tbe 
branches  pubescent  wnen  yoimg,  but  afterwards  becoming 
gtabrous.  Leaves  altemate»  oblong-elliptie,  glossy  above,  aad 
pubescent  beneath.  Flowera  ia  terminal  groups,  nearly  ses- 
sile,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  silky  haira.  (Swi*  JBrk, 
FL  Gard,)  This  is  a  higUy  esteemed  kind,  and  one  that  is 
much  propagated  in  the  London  nurserieB.  It  grows  freely» 
has  large  handsome  glossy  leaTes,  and  produces  its  purplisb 
Howera,  which  have  a  most  de%htful  fragrance^  m  great 
abundance.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  D.  col- 
Ihia  and  2>.  oddra ;  but  it  is  not  known  when»  or  by  whom, 
it  was  originated.  It  is  generaliy  kept  in  the  green-hoose, 
but  would  succeed  perfectlv  in  the  open  &ir,  if  planted  in  light 
sandy  soil,  against  a  soiltn  watt  where  it  could  be  protected 
in  yery  severe  weadier.  It  ilowera  under  giass  in  raMiiary, 
but  would  probably  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  in  the 
epen  ground.  (Sweet  and  lAndl,) 

A  D.  iadha  I»,  the  IBdian  or  Chinaie  daphae,  taaiiBall  ihnrti,  irtth  acutd 
enttiB  leavei,  aad  terminal  leiiile  flowen.  Introduced  in  1800^  but  mucb 
more  tender  than  eitfaer  of  tbe  precedlng  ^iedei. 

m  a  pamrdcea  WaL,  IX  canBiblBa  WaL,  to  a  Nepelipeclai,  flnan  tte  inbet  baik  of  whMi  a  ieft 
kindofpiparbMbeeBidadelnludla.    It waa introdaeedinnNw 

Genus  n. 
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BVRCAL,    Thb  Dirca»  br  Lsjthxr-WOOD.    Lm.  St/it.  Oct&ndria 

Monog/nia. 


Jdemt^fieaHaa.    LIb.  Aibori.  Acad.,  9L  tt.  18l  ;  N.  DH  Hmb.,  toL  UL  p^  IM }  Bot  Reg.,  t  «2. 
gtiymelw^a  Qroa.  Virg.t  Ufii 
flrom  4frli,  a  foantain  j  ftom  the  plant  growing  In  watery  plaoei. 


Ttiymehi^  Qroa.  VI 
mm  4Mi,  a  foanfa 

1.  D.  PALV^STRis  L.    The  Marah  Dirc%  or  Leaihcr^toood. 

TMl  Amoen.  Ac 
Ham.,  UL  p^  19&  ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

»Hom§fme» 
Attravian, 
our  iZff.  11! 


Idemll/leaikm.    JJn.  Amom.  Acad,  3.  a  ]£. ;   Willd.  Sp.  Fl.,  S.  p.  401 ;  Bot  B«.,  tSSfi.;  N.  Da 

Ham.;  IIL  p^  IML ;  Lodd.  CatTel  18»  -^       »       t-        »  --• 

Sgnen^pmet     Moorwood ;  Boli  de  Ckibr,  Bda  de  Plomtau  fr. ;  SamB.  ijedefhffli  Ger. 

Lin.  Amam.  Acad.,  3.  t  L  £  7. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1. 1  218. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  S9l ;  aod 
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CBAP.  XCVI.  aJNTALdCSM.  JS19 

Dttaiplkm,  ^c.  A  low  deciduaua  thrub«iUiihehabit  of»  mtpiature  tiee, 
•  DKtiTe  of  Tur^iiiia,  wlMre  it  growa  about  5  d.  or  6  ft.  higfa,  producug  ite 
fdlow  floweT*  m  Ibrch  aod  April.  It  wa«  in- 
Boduml  in  17M,  aod  ii  conunoa  in  collection 
of  pcai-aKth  ahniba.  It  haa  b  bnncfa;  and 
Ihrtyate  babit,  auA  hai  a  tumidity  at  the  boae 
of  odi  braoch  oa  tbe  unikr  nde.  Tbe  bork  ia 
brown  aod  gbdnoat.  liniiBM  bas  remarked 
Ihattbe  wood  aod  bark  are  m>  tougfa,  tbM  it  u  ^ 
aearcdfpoaAletodindetlieHdMtaDceDfeitlur  ' 
wilbont  a  loul^  >nd  thii  qu^  v  ba*  obtained 
for  the  plant  the  Eag^  ovMot  iMtber^wood. 
The  lewe*  are  laneeolate,  oUong^  altemate,  of 
a  pale  gre<n,  nlloas  baieath,  and  deekliioui. 
Tlie  Aowers  >re  produced  vbilc  the  plant  ie 
leaton,  aad,  ia  England,  tbqr  are  leldom,  if  erer, 
fiillowed  bf  aeedt,  Tbe  bud  of  tbe  ahoot  of  thc 
naoe  year  u  acloaed  in  tbe  bnd  of  the  biflo- 
reaceace.  Tle  vounB  |ri«ntf  are  ver^  liable  to 
be  eaten  bj  mualk.  (Sot.  ibg.)  Tboug^  quite 
a  tnee  in  ita  babit  of  0«wth,  it  ia  lardy  aeen  in 
Eiwlandabove3ft.biKb.  In  Caaada,  the  twigs 
KC  ined  fbr  roda,  aad  the  barii  fbr  n^ea,  baaketa, 
Aic,  tor  whkb  it  ia  rec^  anitabl^  betnc  eqnal  in 
■trengtb  aod  toagbaew  to  the  bivk  <M  tlw  lioie  ] 
tree.     In  Britisb  nrdena,  D.  palnatria  ia  propo- 

0ted  by  layerv,  wEuch  require  two  jeara  to  root  properlj.  The  mhI  in  wbich 
Oe  plant  growB  best  ii  peat  kq>t  moiEt.  Price  of  jdant^  in  tbe  London 
■mraerie8,5r.  eacb;  atBoIlwjller,  Sfiancaj  and  at  New  Yoric,  £5  centa. 

App.  I.     Half-hardt/  Ugneous  l^nts  belonging  to  the  Order 
T^hi/meldceee. 

tm  **<Lilf  I.  f  e.  (bmau  BU.  Ktt,  t.  TfT.  i  bu  n*  lUloiu  lm«.  ud  hM  tcUov 
.  Tlicn  mn  i^Dti  oT  thy  friAM  tTKilglift  Euitk!  MuncrT,  KliViRiMd,  ClidMm  In 
"  **— >.ij^  «ju  upnrdi  of  4 IL  bl^  „ 

■•<■  I.  Iiii  pliuil  wcl[  known  <n  oU  eoDaelhu.    II  lciiutKcortlw  CuwarOaad 
inmimi  IB  ITMj   uid  1b  ■  cooKtviiorT  It  wlU  |To*  Io  Ih*  helghl  urit  IL 

■■      ■  rhkh  ho«  the  lemc»  lmline.led  1  ■     "  ■"-" — ' 

...aiiUlilljtnOwwmli    ■ 
aeUTii  oTths  Qip*  «r  C 

nllod  llMllM.  I»  ID 
loUaul,  whkb  wu 


CHAP.  XCVI. 

OF  TH»  HAKDT  LIOMBODS   PLAMTB  Of  THB  OftDBB  adVTJL^CEM. 

Tu  ooly  hardy  genua  ii  N^iaa  L,  t«  whicb  tbe  lollowiag  chaiaeter  b^ 

lonp:  — 

Hr^as^  L.  Flowera  bwexual  and  male :  tbe  two  kinda  t^n  diatinct  planta, 
aad  witboat  petala. — Kseiiial  flower.  Calyx  connate,  with  the  ovaij  in  ita 
lower  pwt ;  9t  haa  a  free  5-parted  limb.  Btaincns  5.  Ovary  onite,  contaiaing 
I  peuliiloua  oTiile  {8  in  aome  ioatanceB,  NtUtaU).  St^ Le  simple,  rerolute 
(carfe<i  inwarda,  Reea^H  Cyclop.').  Stigma  acute.  Fruit  a  rauadish  dnipe ; 
nnt  ellipticaJ,  acute,anKiilar,Mmewfaat  irr^utar,  grooveil  leagtbwise,cc"'-'~- 
4a  3 


1S16  ARBORETUM    AKD    FRUTICETUM.  PART  lU. 

iDc  1  teed  which  is  albominousy  imd  has  an  embryo  that  has  large  leafy  coty- 
ledons  and  a  superior  radicle.  »  Male  flower.  Cal  vx  5-parted,  spreading. 
Stamens  5, 8, 10,  and  12 ;  surrounding  a  shield-shaped  gland  (  ?  an  unform^ 
pistil). — Trees.  Leaves  altemate,  entire.  Inflorescence  axillary,  peduncled» 
of  1  flower,  or  several  aggreffate  flowers.  ?  The  male  flowers  in  a  corymb. 
Fruit  red  or  blackish  purple,  suflTused  with  a  frosty  appearance.  (NuU, 
Gen.y  Lindl,  iST.  S.  ofBot.,  ReesU  Cycl,y  other  sources,  and  observation.) 
OsY^Ris  L,  Flowers  apetalous,  unisexuai,  at  least  in  efiect;  Uiose  of  the  2 
aexes  upon  distinct  plants. — BAale.  Flowers  bome  in  lateral  racemes,  about 
3-*5  in  a  raceme»  and  disposed  in  1 — 2  pairs,  with  a  terminal  odd  one. 
Calyx  spreadingly  bell-shaped,  S-parted ;  its  «stivation  valvate.  Nectary 
disk-like,  S-comered.  Stamens  S,  arising  from  the  nectary,  altemate  to  its 
angles,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx ;  anthers  of  2  separate  lobes 
that  open  inwards.  (T,  Nee$  ab  E,^  ScopoH  (Fi.  Carn,)  nas  seen  the 
Tudiments  of  an  ovary,and  of  styles,  in  the  male  flower.  {fViild,  Sp,  PL) 
—  Female.  Flowers  solitary.  Calyx  urceolate ;  its  tube  oonnate  with  the 
ovary ;  its  limb  free,  S-cleft.  Styie  single.  Stigmas  S.  There  are  not 
any  mdiments  of  stamens.  (T,  Kee$  ab  Esenb,)  Rather  the flower  is 
bisexual,  but  tt  does  not  bear  seed  unless  a  male  plant  is  contiguous. 
(Willd,  Sp,  P/.)  Fruit  ^lobose^  fleshy  exteriorly,  crowned  by  die  limb  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  remams  of  the  style.  Carpel  with  crustaceous,  brittle 
walls.  Seed  affixed  by  its  base.  Erobryo  incurved,  in  the  centre  of  fleshy 
albumen. — 0, 41ba  Zr.,  the  only  known  undisputed  species,  is  a  shmb  witb 
twiggy  branches,  alteraate,  linear-lanceolate,  small  leaves,  white  flowers,  and 
red  fruit.     (T,  Nee*  ab  Eumbeck  Gen,  PL  FhrtB  Germaimcas,) 

GfiNUS   I. 


NVSSil  L.  Thb  Nyssa,  or  Tupew  Tbeb,  lAn,  Sy$i,  Polygtoia  Dice'cia; 
or  rather,  according  to  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyctopeedia,  Decdndria  Monog/nia. 

Identyication.    Ua  QmL,  55L  ;  lin.  Gen.,  od.  Schr^,  No.  159SL  j  Willd.  9».  Pl.,  4.  p.  lUS. :  lClll. 

Dlct  V.  S.  i  Reefi  Cyclop. 
Derivatkm.    Flrom  N:^ua,  a  water  njniph  fo  eaJled;  a  name  glTen  to  tbto  plant  by  UnnmoM, 

becMife  *'  it  grows  in  the  waten.*  (Hort  C3^}    Tupelo  appean  to  be  an  abociginal  nam& 

Detcription,  S^c,  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  and,  though 
several  sorts  have  been  described  by  botanists,  probably  all  referable  to  two, 
or  at  most  three,  species :  viz.  N.  bifldra,  N.  c4ndicans,  and  N.  toment6sa,  the 
last  two  being  very  nearly  allied.  In  the  case  of  N/ssa,  as  in  those  of  JP>4xinus 
and  Qu^rcus,  there  are  seeds  of  several  alleged  species  procured  from  America ; 
and  though  plants  from  these  may  come  up  tolerably  distinct,  we  do  not  con- 
sider  that  circumstance  sufficient  to  constitute  each  sort  a  species.  The  trees 
of  this  genus  are  of  little  use  for  their  timber ;  but  the  firuit  of  N.  c&ndicans, 
N.  toment6sa,  and  N.  denticulata,  gathered  a  litde  before  maturity,  and  pre- 
served  with  sugar,  forms  an  agreeable  conserve,  tasting  somewhat  like  cran- 
berries.  (Nuttall  Gen,),  In  Bridsh  gardens,  two  or  three  of  the  sorts  occa- 
siomdly  occur ;  but  they  are  not  common  in  collections.  The  largest  nyssa 
t^at  we  know  of  in  England  is  at  Richmond,  where,  in  1836,  it  was  4^  ft. 
high.  The  trees  which  have  flowered  in  England  have,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  onlv  produced  male  blossoms ;  but,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
fruit,  the  roluige  of  ail  the  species  of  the  genus  dies  off  of  an  intensely  deep 
Bcariet.  The  diffbrent  sorts  are  almost  always  raised  from  seeds ;  and  seeds 
with  the  names  of  N.  denticulita,  N.  tomentdsa,  N.  aqudtica  (N.  bifldra),  N. 
c^dicans,  and  N.  sylv4tica,  according  to  Charlwood  s  Caialogue  for  1836, 
are  sold  at  \$,  a  packet.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2«.  6i2.  each ; 
at  fioUwyller  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  from  26  cents  to  1  doliar. 
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X  1.  N.  BlFLO^A  Miehx.    The  twin-flowered.  Nyssa,  or  TStpelo  TVee, 

Micbz.  FL  Bor.  Aincr.,  SL  i 
N.  aqufcUc»  Um.  80.  PL,  1511 
AWET.  o^B  iii.  Dk 9&  ;  M. caroiiniftna  L. ,  *r:  »ii^*u<>u»  nt».  #<«/rf .  ach',  ^.  p.  -n».,  ^jfn*»»  n*  «■.m  • 
Cydoi^;.  >i.  mdQBcanB  tmifl&iia  Grm.  Virg.t  12L ;  Mountain  Tupelo,  Mari.  MUL ;  GumTYee,  Sour 
Qum  Tree,  Peperidg^  Amer. 

Catcab  Car.,  L  1 4L  ;  Pluk.  Atm.,  1 17S.  f.  &  ;  and  wajlg^  1196, 119& 


Micbz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  SL  pi  fi».  j  ¥^illd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  11 1& 

r.  aqufcUca  IJm.  &k  PL,  151L.  Hort  Caf..4f^,  Du  Boi  Harbk.,  l.  u.  444.,  WckA  N. 
'Amir.  Sf£,  UL  pu  9&  ;  N.  caroliniftna  L. ;  N.  integTin>Iia  Ait.  Hart.  Krw,  S.  p^  4i(i,  Smitk  in  Arn'« 


^^iee.  Ckar.y  S^c.  Leavea  oyate-oblone»  entire,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous. 
Female  flowers  two  upon  a  pedunde.  (  Willd,  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  1 1 13.)  The 
dnipe  b  short  and  oboyate,  and  the  nut  striated.  (Mu^auxJ)  A  decidu- 
1195        ous  tree,a  native  of  Virginia  and  Ca^  ^^g^ 

rolina,  in  waterv  places,  where  it 
grows  to  the  heignt  of  40  ft.  or  45  ft. ; 
flowering  in  April  and  May.    It  was 
introduced  in  1739,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  common  sorts  in  British  collec- 
tions.    The  tupelo  tree  is  most  abun- 
dant  in  the  southem  parta  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  e;rows  only  in  wet  ground ; 
having  a  clear  stem,  of  a  uniform  size, 
from  the  base  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.»  where  it  throws  out  horizontal  branches.     On  old  trees  the  bark  is 
**  thick,  deeply  iurrowed,  and,  unlike  that  of  every  other  tree,  divided  into 
hexagonSy  which  are  sometlmes  nearly  regular."   (Michx,  N.  Amer.  Syl,,  iii. 
p.  37).    The  leaves  are  smooth,  slightly  glabrous  below,  and  often  united 
in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  youn^  lateral  shoots.    The  flowers  are 
small,  and  scarcely  apparent ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  always  abundant,  and 
attached  in  pairs,  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  ornamental,  remaining  on 
tbe  tree  after  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  and  aflbrding  food  for  birds.    "  The 
tupelo  holds  a  middle  place  between  trees  with  hard  and  those  with  soft 
wood.    When  perfectly  seasoned,  the  sap-wood  is  of  a  light  reddish  tint, 
and  the  heart-wood  of  a  deep  brown.    Of  trees  exceeding  15  in.  or  18  in. 
in  diameter,  more  than  half  the  trunk  is  hollow."    {Michx,)    The  timber 
of  the  topelo  is  oflittlevalue,  but,from  its  peculiar  organisation  (the  fibres 
being  united  in  bundles,  and  interwoven  like  a  braided  cord),  it  is  extremely 
d^cult  to  H>lit.    It  is  on  this  account  much  esteemed  in  America  for 
wooden  bowls.    As  fuel,  it  bums  slowly,  and  diffuses  a  great  heat.    '^At 
Philadelphia,  many  persons,  when  making  their  provision  of  wood  for  the 
winter,  select  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tupelo,  which  is  sold  separately, 
for  loes."    (Mickx,),    In  British  gardens  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
pains  Dave  ever  been  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  tnis  or  any  other 
apedea  of  N^ssa ;  for  though  there  are  abundance  of  plants  to  be  procured 
in  the  nurscries,  yet  there  are  very  few  of  a  tree-like  size  to  be  seen  in 
pleasure-gronnds.    The  largest  tupelo  tree  that  we  know  of  in  England  is 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury's  villa  at  Richmond,  where  it  is  45  ft.  high. 


and  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  There  are,  also,  a  tree  in  Lee*8  Nursery 
20  ft.  high ;  one  *    '^  •     4».t--    •«      ^..t    .  .    »,    ^r         . -^ 

ton  Gore,  about 


20  ft^high ;  one  xn  the  ^unds  of  the  villa  of  the  late  Mr.  Vere,  at  Kensing* 

15  ft.  high ;  aae  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington'8,  at  Strathfield- 


saye,  30  ft.  hich ;  and  some  at  White  Knights;  from  all  of  whicb,  except  that 
at  I^dy  Shaftesbury'8,  we  have  received  specimens  when  in  flower,  and  all 
these  were  male  blossoms.  At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover  (see  p.  148.),  there  is 
a  nyssa  40  ft.  high.  To  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  tree,  it  ought  always  to  be 
planted  in  moist  peat,  or  near  water.  Tbe  trees  at  Strathfieldsave  and  at 
Scbwobber  are  in  moist  meadowB,  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  adjoining  rivers. 

T  2.  N.  (b.)  villo^a  Michjc.    The  haxry-leaved  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 

Micfaz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  pi  25a  ;  Willd.  I^  PL,  4.  p^  lllS. ;  Punli  Fl.  Amer.,  Sept, 


Lp.177. 
Stfminfnme».    N.  fyiT4tica  AflcA.  V.  Amer.  SgL,  9.p.3S,j  Lodd.  Cb<.,  ed.l836t  N.  multiflftra  JVtm 


gem/L  Amer,t  ^  tl&  C  3%  ;  N.  montliDa  HorL ;   N.  pedAnculls  multiflbria  Grom.  Virg,»  ISl. ;  Sour 
T>um  Tree^  Black  Gam,  Yelloir  («um,  Amer.t  baanger  Tulpelobaum.  Ger. 
Smgrmimti,  Waogenb.  Amer.,  1 1&  f.  59. ;  Micbit.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3. 1 110. ;  and  oMjlgt.  1197, 11!«. 

4  R  4 


IS18  AHBOHETUH   AHD   FaUTICITUM.  FART  Itl. 

Spec.    CAnr.,  ^c.    Leaves  obloog,  endre,  acnte  M  bodi  endi ;    with  the 

petiole,  niiilnb,  and  edge  villoui.     Feinale  flowen,  about  three  upon  a 

peduncle.  <  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl..  ir.  p.  1 1 13.)    Pedunde  of  femde  flowen  long, 

and  for  the  most  part   two.dowered.        Nut 

amidl,  OTHte,  obtiue,  striated.    {Midix.') 

deciduoiu  tree,  a  native  of  ,  

Nonh    America,  where   { 
grows  froni  60  ft.  to  70  ft' 
higli,Hnd  flowera  in  April  and 

May.     It  WBS  introduced  in         

I6S4,  and  is  occMionally  to  ii08 

be  met  with  in  collections. 
N.  aylTdtica  A&hx.,  whtdi  we  have  made 
t  Bynonymous  with  N.  villdsa,  on  the  authority 
of  Purob  (see  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  Addenda,  ii.  p.  175.),  ia  aaid  by  Michaux  to 
exhibit  a  remarfcable  singularitfin  ita  vegetBtion.  "  In  Maryland,  ViwQia, 
aod  tbe  western  states,  he  obserres,  "where  it  growa  on  hi^  and  lerel 
ground  witb  tfae  oaks  and  thewalnuta,  it  ia  distinguished  by  no  peculiarit^ 
of  fonn :  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carolinaa  and  of  Georgta,  where  it  u 
found  onlv  in  wet  placea,  with  the  Buiall  magnolia  or  white  b«y  (Magn^ia 
elaiica),  tne  red  bay  (L&droh  carolindnais),  the  loblolly  bay  (Oordonui  Lasi- 
anthua),  and  the  water  osk  (Qu^rcua  aquAtica),  it  has  a  pynunidal  base, 
reaembling  a  sugar  loaf;  Btnink  ISft.  orSOft.  bi^h,  and7in.  or  8in.  in  dia- 
meter,  at  the  surfiice  of  the  eround ;  which,  a  foot  higher,  ta  only  2  in.  or 
3in.  thii^;  the  proportiona,  RoweTer,  TaTying  in  different  indiriduala.'*  {N. 
Amer.  ^l.,  iii.  p.  34.)  ThiBtrecappeara  to  differvery  littlefrom  N.  biSdra, 
exccpt  in  the  greater  hdriit  attainea  by  the  tree,  snd  in  the  downinesi  of  the 
petioles  orthe  leaTes.  'Rie  fruit  ia  of  the  asme  aize  and  colour,  generally 
produced  in  purs  on  aimilBr  pcdunclea,  and  thewood  bofthesame  descrip- 
tion,  fine.grained,  but  cough.  "  Hieaibumumof  thetruidiaortrees  growing 
upon  dry  and  clersted  lands  ia  yellow ;  snd  thia  colour,  betne  considered 
by  whedwrights  as  a  proof  of  tfaeauperior  quality  of  the  wood,  naa  probably 
giren  riae  to  the  name  of  ycllow  gum,  which  is  aometiines  uiplied  to  tfais 
apecies."  (I6id.)  The  wood  is  uaed  fbr  all  purposes,  for  wfaich  timbra  is 
required  of  moderate  dimensions,  whidi  ia  not  lisble  to  split     The  only 

ihuit  which  we  have  scen  of  this  kind  is  in  the  arboreCum  of  Messrs. 
lOddiges,  where,  in  1635,  it  wsa  10  ft.  high,  snd  had  produced  male 
bloasotns ;  but  it  died  in  the  spring  of  1836,  apparently  from  the  soil  baag 


littifiaam.    Mlch: 

(«m;  SmirTupeU. .  -_ .  - 

SwnnfiWi.  HKbK.  N.  Amn.  a;L,  &  L  lU  t  ud  oii 
Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  with  the  petiole  Tery 
sbort,  and  the  disk  oblong,  wedge-ehaped  at 
the  tmse,  nearly  entire,  whitish  on  the  under 
sur&ce.  Feioale  Sowers  one  upon  a  po- 
dunde.  (  WiM.  Sp.  Pt.,  iy.  p.  1 11 3.)  It  TanM, 
with  ita  lcBTes  oboTBie,  entire,  or  rarely  aub- 
detttate.  The  male  flowera  are  grouped  iato 
little  beada.  The  bracteas  attendmg  the 
female  flowers  are  short ;  the  calyi  of  these  i 
flowers  ia  tomentose ;  tta  lobea  are  short. 
The  drupe  is  oblong,  (MkAaux.)  A  deci- 
duoua  tree,  a  naCiTe  of  Caroiina,  ou  the 
banks  of  riTcra,  particulHrly  the  Ogechee.  It  is 
genus.  rwely  eiceeding  30  ft.  in   height.      It  t 


tmtdo  (1 
Udiaux 


CHAP.  XCVI.  aJNTJLACEX.      nrshA.  IS19 

The  tcMesM«5in.  ot  Sio.  knw,  oTal,  nrely  denticulated,  oTb  light  green 
dtore,  and  glaucuuB  bencath.  Tbe  flowers  are  aimitar  to  tboce  of  tbe  targe 
'  (K.  gnndident^),  but  tfae  aexesare  borne  hj  ■epnrate  trees;  and 
remarks,  **  as  a  peculiarity  witneased  in  no  otlier  tree  of  Nortli 
,  tfaat  tfae  male  and  female  trees  are  eaaily  diMJoguJsfacd  b]  thdr 
geoeral  appearance  when  tbe  leaves  bave  fallen.  'ffae  bnuKhes  of  tbe  inBle 
are  matK  coinpreBBed  about  tfae  trunk,  and  riae  in  a  direction  more  ncarly 
perpeDdicular ;  those  of  tfae  feniBle  iMiise  themaelves  boriioutBllj,  and 
tbrm  a  lai^er  and  rounder  summil-  ThefitutiBBupport«dbjlongpedunc]es, 
and  is  abcHit  l^iu.  in  length,  of  a  light  red  colour,  «od  of^an  oval  shape. 
It  ia  tfaick-ekinned,  intensely  acid,  and  coQtaiDs,  like  that  of  tfae  large 
tupelo,  a  Urge  oblong  stone,  deeply  channeled  on  both  udes."  (Midii. 
N.  Amtr.  St,l.,  iji.  p.  43,  44.)     ThU  appears  to  be  the  kind  ot  Nyssa 


in  HartTn'B  MUUr,  as  not  tnen  introduced,  but  which  ii  sHd 

be  described  by  Hr.  Humphry  MarshBlI,  from  Bamam'g  catalogue, "  •■ 
atreeofsreat  siogularity  aud  beauty,  rising  to  ihe  heigfat  of  30  ft.;  tfaa 
fruk  of  which  ie  of  a  deeo  acarlet  cotmir,  aad  of  tbe  size  of  a  damBseeue 
riom.  It  bas  sn  agreeable  acid  ta^te,  wheace  it  is  called  tfae  lime  tree." 
Pn>leaK>r  Hartjn  adds  UiBt  Bartiam  calls  it  tlJBaa  (^cluea,  and  observea 
that  there  is  no  tree  which  exfaibits  a  more  deeirable  appearance  Lhan  tfais, 
ID  the  autumu,  wben  tfae  fhiit  is  ripe,  aud  tfae  tree  is  partly  diveeted  ofits 
leavea;  fortfaen^tfae  remBindcrlooIua«redasscarlet,andtfaefriUt  isofthat 
colourBlao."  It  is  theBhapeoftfaeolive,  butki*er,BndcontauiBaBaereeabte 
add  juice.  **  Tbe  most  northem  habttation  of  tnis  tree  yet  known,"  ne  »ddt, 
**  is  on  the  grcBt  OKDCfaee^  wfaere  it  ii  c^kd  tlw  Ogechee  lime,  from  ks  aod 
fruit  bdng  about  Uie  sizc  of  limes,  and  being  Bometimea  used  in  tfanr 
atead."  There  is  a  plant,  bearing  tbe  OBtoe  of  N.  capitita.  in  tbe  arlw- 
retum  of  Hessn.  Lodii^,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high ;  which,  from  its  fotiage,  we 
hBve  no  doubt,  ia  indentical  witb  Hicfaauit'^  figure. 

1  4.  N.  ouNDiiuim^TA  Alidkjt.    The  deeply-tootfaed4nHW>f  Nyssa,  or 
Large  Tupelo  Tree 
Utml^CM^im.    10ehx.tl.  Ah.  Sil,9.a4a. 

lymmwmn.  N.  UaKnltei,>ul  N,  uiguAiu  Mtdlt.  K  &r.  Awr.,g.  p.  IW, ;  R  dlDI>c1lllLtarf(«. 
Harl.KM,  3.JP446.,  WUd.  Sp.  PL,*  p,  llU. J  N. unUn  Mr,  ;  M,  lUtMn  ffiwia,  .rfWr  . 
f.  SS  i  WUd  oKtc,  Amrr. ;  VlrjinlMi  Wmtar  lSin4oiv«t,  im. 
[Tmij^i    Wuanh.  Aiacr,L!T.t£T.'iCMd>.C^.,l,LS(lLi  MUU.M, 

ud  aufti.  ^M,  lUl. 
brc  amr.,  *c.     Lfl  witb  ■  loBS  pcHalc,  Kld  ■  dlak   Ulil  Ij 
Fiwl*  SDWcn BH npan ■  Hibugl«,  {WIOt.9f.  PL.it.  p.  II 
viUi  lkne  Boliitcd  laHb.    Ill*  bncWu  an  mlbu  loofai  tb 

—  „._  .!___.     ™,j  dnipe  li  cMcM.  (jnnkni 
Anwria;  wbkb  MlelMux  . 
I  fnuf  ftir  h^sht  ■od  dlui 
rttiln  ln  I73!l.    II  tmn  chledt     ' 
•ouincm  lana  of  tfaa  United  SUMi;   uid 

c  leniJwed  plii<  (flnu  ufluri»  ■ndiha  i 

apIHi  (TUMiw  dliachum),  In  Soulh  Cualliu  Bid  1 
Oeoifta  IbM  Mb  an  «i^unl;  founil  (Tvwl 
Ihc  a<t>-cup  ock  «tu'i«>t  I;au),  tho  wMc 
(GledltKbAi  raonoip^mu),  tlte  ciillan   wac 

pului    cuudAuk),  Ue  Carollnlui  poplur  fiSpuliu  | 

■nslUM,  «nd  Ihe  w^ter   UUn.Dut    blcli«7  IOl-  1 

inaqiiilke)  t  faiWwHMd  wUh  whlch  Wki  eonpw  1 

■b*duk  lnp*Mlnifale  tbnKi  which  ceicr  th>  n^ri  y 

arWtomoilH  ftontlu  oow.    TTleiKKiiHar 

licoDildcroiluilnfiiUJblercBIiroribcdcplb       ]S01 


ARBOKETUH  and  fbuticetuu. 


rr  u  tnft  vEitlnLui  ' 

..  ..^..,  ™  —  ...™.. ft.  or  100  ft,  •iiii  dinuum  iiiiu  i™., 

■h*  dnipK  ProfcM  M.rtrn  «Id..  ■■  »«  n«riT  Hn;  •!«  •"■l  •hmof 
muU  oUn),  tai  m  pncmd  u  IhU  fniH  U,  br  ih«  Frmch  iiih»bit«iu  <rf  thr  UuiMipiii,  ■here 
tlmipeciBnrfN*Mag»Ur«lBUDd«,™lh«lledtheolL.e  tr™.  The  llmbcr  u  whitejnd  loft 
wbn  iiinMiiiniil.  but  Mclil  ud  nm|iut  when  dir;  which  rendert  11  !«)■  pnjjet  fottiowU,  »t" 
It  laMtMiinw  tutu,  kn  li»lii(  «h  tana  «iiite  ititinwe,  ud  Ihh  deeidT  IMtlied. 

Genus  II. 


u 


OSyRIS  L.  Thi  Ostrm,  «■  Pobj^s  Casia.    Lw.  i%»i.  Dice'eia  Tri&ndria. 

^l^tcaniiii.    Un.  OeiL  FL  i  WIUd.3p.Pl..^r^7U. 

SctSmSm.    11wa««^FIlnTUidliiwsildMl>wnaii(dfniiiiaHa,*ln«lii  IVomtUleivtli 
ud  pUiMlilT  of  the  DniKhM. 

*  I.  O,  a'lb4  L.     The  white^^own-erf  OByris,  or  Poei'i  Caiia. 

xn.  14S0.1   Wllld.Sp.Pl,  4,  pTlS.f  HoT.  Liigdb.,KS.i 

amna  Haonk,  HH.  i  tinn.  OrieaL,  WO.  i  HIU.  Dkt.,  No. 

IfilS. 

UntirUnu  HKttle  Lagl.  n,,  lES. !    0.  fnitbonu  budfHi 

;kiU  poMcs  Mao^SldulDU  Cam.  Efil.,  «&,  CoIl  /c, 

imJJfL£H<,,41.  i  Oila  HaDipiUt  dlcu Gm.  fji^lL, £0.  i 

„  t  SOf.  1  T.  Meei  eb  EHsbeck  Oen.  PbnL  FL  Oer.  It  ct 

Am.Okar,'*!!  Aihn>b3-ift.bi|b.  «em  roundUh^  KriUed  LeaTetUlef. 
utB.  Ibliu-luceolue,  1  In.  hnii,  entlre,  glibToui.  Ftowmupon  lliebnncli- 
letLpeduneled.  Dnivc  nd,  of  Ibe  iIh  of  >  pe>.  ( f(Wl)  A  uiHtii  of  lulr, 
sSn,  Mootpdla,  IJbinw,  >i>il  CuDioU    Inlraduced  m  1T93,>ih1  ouldnl^  2 

bj  Mlllaii  butmtaan  nottHn  thaplanL    Thelani  nipple  bnnchs  oTthli 
tne  wen  fikruevi*  lued  for  bnuhv,  ud  tbey  ue  >tril  ueed  In  nuklng  CFHts,       .*.  .    .««v'^. 
orinclilntJMei  In  tbe  HUIb  nl  fiuope.    It  .li  «taiinted  br  Keati  lat  Uw  ^-^  C^Cr^a 

''  A  dlni^  huid,  \7  ^^^^^^ 

i*-**  /■•nm.p.S*.       (   ^^   ) 


CHAP.  XCVII. 


Or  TUB  HARXIl  LIOHEOUS  PLANT5  Or  THE  OBDER  £LJEAGKAN:EX. 
Thbv  are  induded  in  three  geDere,  £lie6gitus  Tonm.,  .^ppdpfaae  L.,  and 
Sheph^rdia  JVmA.  ;  and  theaehave  thefoilowing  charecters: — 
£LXA'aNUS  7V>urn.  Flowers,  Eome  biaeiuHl;  aome,  in  result,  miile  odW  ; 
both  lcinds  upon  one  plant. — Bisexual  flower.  Calyi  resembling,  bteTHally, 
acorollaj  tubularbelow,  beU-3hape(labcve,withaBli^cly  Bpreadiiig,  lobed, 
deciduous  limb  ;  the  lol^es  moatly  4< ;  the  tubtilar  pait  indudes,  but  is  not 
connate  with,  the  orary  and  pan  of  the  style,  and  bears  at  ita  mouth  a 
couicBl  crown,  through  which  the  style  paises.  Style  long.  StigTua  clavate 
or  coiled.  Stamens  ariBing  from  Uie  bottom  of  the  bell-ahaped  port, 
shorter  thHU  it,  altemate  witn  its  lobeE,  the  filsmentB  adnate  to  it,  except  at 
th^  tip.  Ovary  oblong.  Ovule  I.  Fruit  consisting  of  Hn  schenium,  and 
of  the  tubular  part  of  the  calyxrendcreddesby,andiDcludingtheacbeniuiii. 
Seed  erect,  Embryo  crect.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  resembling,  tntenially, 
a  corolla,  bcll-shaped ;  it  baa  a  limb  of  4 — 6 — 6  lobee.  Stamens  of  tbe 
numbef  of  the  lobea ;  otherwise  as  in  the  bisexual  flower.  A  conica]  crown 
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surroands  the  style  of  an  abortiye  pistil.  —  Species  several ;  arborescent 
or  shnibby ;  inhabitants  of  ,Ceylon,  Nepal,  Japan,  south  of  Europe,  and 
Vorth  America.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is,  in  some,  eatable.  Leaves 
altemate,  entireybearing,  as  does  the  bark  of  growing  shoots,  8cales,or  stars 
of  hairs.  Flowers  axilLary,  pediceled.  (Chiefl/  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Gen, 
PL  FL  Germ.;whose  elucidation  relates  to  E,  angustifdlia  L, ;  Lmdley;  and 
Ach.  Rick.) 

JJippc/PHAB  L,  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
planta.— Male  flower.  Calyx  arched,  seeming  as  ifconstituted  of  2  leaves 
connate  at  the  tip.  Staoiens  4,  not  extended  out  of  the  calyx.  -~  Female 
flower.  Calvx  tubular,  cloven  at  the  ton,  including  the  ovary,  and  becom- 
ing  eventnaUy  succulent.  Ovary  of  1  cell.  Otule  1.  Style  short.  Stigma 
long,  with  a  long^tudinal  furrow.    Fruit  consisting  of  a  polished  achenium, 

>  that  has  a  slieht  furrow  on  one  slde,  and  of  the  calyx,  now  enlarged,  and 
Bucculent  with  an  acid  juice.  Seed  erect.  Embrvo  erect.  —  Two  species 
are  known,  one  wild  in  Hurope,  the  other  in  Nepal.  The  European  one  is 
partially  spiny.  Both  have  leaves  narrow,  entve,  scaly,  and  silveir,  es- 
pecially  beneath.  The  succulent  part  of  the  fruit  is  eatable.  (T.  Neet  ab 
Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ. ;  Snuth,  Eng.  Fhra  ;  and  obs.) 

Shepbb^rd/^  Nutt.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Stamens  8,  included,  as  to  length, 
wttfain  the  calyx;  altemate  with  8  glands. —  Femtde  flower.  Calyx  bc^- 
sht^ed,  its  limb  4-parted,  flat,  the  portions  equal;  its  tube  ?  adnate  to  the 
ovaiy.  Ovule  1.  Style  1.  Stigma  oblique.  Fruit  as  in  IHppophae. — Two 
species  are  known,  both  natives  of  Noith  America,  and  havrog  the  aspect  of 
£laedgnu8 ;  one  a  small  tree,  the  other  a  shrub.  Their  leaves  are  entire,  and 
bear  scales.  Male  floweis  ?  laterally  aggregate,  in  groups  that  resemble 
a  catkin.  Female  flowers  smaller  than  the  male  ones,  shortly  pedunculate 
{NulL  Gen.)i  racemose  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  {Lindleym  Encyc,  of 
PL:  NuUaU.). 

Genus  I. 


^ 


■^ 


JSLJEA'6NUS  Twm,    Thb  Eubagnus,  Olbasteb,  or  Wild  Ojjfe 
Tass,.    Lm,  Syit.  Teti&ndr^  Monogynia. 

Tonm.  Cor.,  51. ;  Ach.  Bich.  Monogr.,  p.Std>i  T,  Neet  «b  Ekenbeck,  Gen.  PL  Fl 

1  N.  Du  HaiOj  9L  p.  87. 

Oule^  P\r. ;  Wilde  OelbauiD,  Oer. 

**  Tbe  eiaiagmm  oT  Theophraitiu  wai  a  plant  with  hoary  leayea,  growing  In  manhy 

plaoea  in  Arcadia,  and  wai  probably  a  ipeciea  of  Alix,  -although  oertainly  not  S.  babTl6nica,  aa 
Sprcngri  haa  ftated  it  to  be:  It  wai  named  fW»n  its  reaemblance  to  the  etoto,  or  oliTe,  nom  which 
it  dlflbxed  in  not  bearing  fruit  Dioaooridet  writei  dteagro$,  which  meana  the  wild  ollTei  and 
aome  bolaniata  hare  adopted  this  readlng,  which  Is  moat  Iikely  tbe  true  one.  Tbe  plants  to  which 
tfae  name  Slmimm  is  now  gpfilei  are  autto  something  liiie  tfae  oliye.  Hie  Fkench  call  the  ^seAg. 
nns,  chalef ;  a  alight  alteratlon,  aocording  to  Golius,  of  kMaltf,  tbe  Arat^  name  of  the  wiUow; 
Imt  morc  prabably  of  koLtf,  the  Pmian  name  of  the  JElc&gnus  itaelC*'  (LituUesf  In  BoL  Reg., 
1 1156^  adapced.)  Oleaster  Is  a  Latln  word,  which  u  intefpreted  a  wild  olive  tree ;  and  perfaaps 
it  is  denTed  Crom  otro,  an  olire  tree^  and  hutar,  llkeneia. 

Detcr^tion,  ^c.  Deciduous  shrubs,  or  low  trees;  natiyes  of  the  south  of 
SifiDpe>the  Levanty  the  Himalayas,  and  North  America.  In  British  gardens, 
there  are  two  or  three  species  which  grow  freely  in  any  soil  tolerably  dry,  and 
are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

2  1.  E.  BOBTS^NSis  Bieb,    The  Garden  ElaeagnuB,  Oleatter,  or  Wild 

Olive  Tree, 
Ueatfficaaim.    Biebi  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc.,  p.  11& 


Jcnisalem  Willow  :'OliTier  de  Bohtaie^  Chalef  k  FeuiUea  (trottcs,  Fr. ;  schmalbliiUriger  Olcastor, 
Ger. 
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JSnmvHHgt.   P«1L  Bom.,  1, k.  C;  N.  I>a  HaaL,!.  t  fla ;  Bot.  Bes»  t  tl5& ;  cvrjlg.  ISOl,  aiid  the 
plMU  ia  our  lait  Volame. 

$^c,  Char,^  ^c,  A  tree,  growing  to  the  beight  of  from  16  ft.  to  SO  ft.  Leaves 
hmceolate,  hoorj  all  oveTy  as  are  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  with  stars 
of  hairs  of  a  hoary  colour.  Bnmches  brown  and  snioothf  more  or  less  spiny . 
LeavesS^Sin.  long;  upon  the  upper  sur&ce  whitbh 
green,  and  upon  tbe  under  one  very  hoaiy.  Flowera 
2  or  3  together,  axiUarVy  upon  short  peduncles,  fragrant ; 
bisexual  flower  4-cleft,  interior  of  apale  yellow;  male 
ones  5  or  more  deftyinterior  of  a  golden  vellow.  Both 
are  fumished  on  the  exterior  with  stars  of  hairsf  like  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves.  Fruit  of  a  red4)rown  colour^ 
somethin^  like  a  small  date.  A  nadye  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  m  Bohemiay  France,  Spain,  the  Levant,  Tar- 
taryy  and  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia;  flowering  in 
May»  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  August.  It  was  introduced 
in  1633,  and  is  frequent  in  coUections.  The  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  fofiage  of  this  tree  renders  it  a  most  _  -«»-m 
conspicuous  object  in  plantatioDs ;  and  hence,  in  any  X^-^m        *^^ 

view  where  it  is  wished  to  attract  the  eye  to  a  par- 
ticular  point,  it  mav  be  usefiilly  employed.  For  ex- 
ample^  auppose  a  villa  surrounded  by  grounds  [>erfectl^  flat,  with  a  boundary 
Btnp  of  pumtationy  or  shrubbery^  in  the  midcUe  distance,  a  monotonous 
third  distance,  in  which  there  is  no  object  of  interest  but  tbe  spire  of  a 
churchy  and  that  scarcely  perceptible  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the 
plantadon:  plant  one  or  two  trees  of  elaeagnus  in  that  part  of  the 
plantation  over  which  the  eye  sees  the  spire,  and  they  will,  d^  the  licht 
eolour  of  their  foliage,  attract  the  eye  in  that  direcdon.  This  tree,  wiudi 
is  caUed  by  the  Portuguese  the  tree  of  Paradise,  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  May,  and  perflime  the  air  for  a  consid^able  distance  around.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a  most  desirable  tree  for  a  hiwn  or  shrubbery.  Theie 
are  good  specimens  in  the  HorticuUural  Sodety's  Oarden ;  but  the  finest 
trees  that  we  have  seen,  were,  in  1815,  in  the  grounds  of  Malroaison,  near 
Paris,  where  they  were  nearly  30  f^  high,  and  with  heada  nearly  as  much  in 
diameter.  In  the  Levant,  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  variedes,  E,  h.  orientalia 
and  dactylifdrmis,  is  made  into  preserves,  and  also  dried  like  pistachia  nuts. 
The  plant  requires  a  sheltered  situadon,  and,  to  attain  any  size,  must  be 
planted  in  a  good  soU.  Price  of  plants.  in  the  London  nurseries,  2«.  6</. 
eiM^h ;  at  BoUwyUer  1  ftwic  50  cfi^ts;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

Vttrietiei,  Bieberstein,  in  hb  FL  Ihur,  Caue.f  i.  p.  112, 1 13.,  as  <quoted  in  Mwm, 
et  SckuU,  S^U,  and  Bot,  Beg,,  has  comprefaended  under  one  species  several 
forms,  some  of  which  are  trestfed  of  as  spedficaUy  disdnct  by  linnaeus  and 
other  botaaists.  He  gives  E,  hort^sis  as  the  name  of  the  species,  which 
^e  considers  to  exist  under  the  £6ur  foUowing  fc«rm8 :  -— 

2  E.  ^.1  oftfi»^^  Bieb.,  E,  angustifdlia  L, — Leaves  lanceolate, 

shining.    Frqit  insipid.    This  is  the  most  common  sort  in  British 

gardens.   There  is  a  tree  of  it  in  the  Hordcidtural  8ociety'8  Oarden, 

20  fL  high ;  and  one  at  Kew,  8  ft.  iugh. 

«t  £.  A.  2  daetylif9mut,-^Lea,}fea  lanceolate,  sliiBiiig.    Fruit  daterahapedy 

eatable. 
1t  E,h.  3  orientdlu,  E.  orientalis  L,,  Pail,  Fl,  Mott.,  I.  t.  5.,  Gmei,  lU 
lU,,  t.  4. — Branches  not  spiny.  Fruit  date-shaped^  eatable ;  almost 
as  huge  as  that  of  a  jujube,  and  used  in  the  dessert  in  Persia,  wh^ie 
it  is  caUed  zinzeyd.  The  flowers  are  more  fragrant  than  those  of 
E.  h.  angusdfolia.  (Lmdl.  in  Bot,  Beg,,  t,  1156.,  and  in  Nat,  SysL 
Bot,,  p.  194*.)  There  are  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Hord- 
cultural  Society^s  Garden,  and  there  is  one  in  the  ChelsiKi  Botanic 
Garden. 
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t  B.  *.  4  y w*»"  i  £.  ■pmdw  i;.  —  Bnndici  tpaj.  LMrailvicMltte. 
Fniit  mapid, 

•  2.  E.  AKOB^NTBi  i^A.    The  ailrerjfJmiieii  Eleeagnua,  or  IKW  Ofiee  7W. 

Un((lHM_,    Piir.*n  Aia«.Bmt,l.p.lltjNiit«.a«i.  A»w,.l.|kn.|  MA  CM.,  W.  U36. 
Amrw-    mMouri  an.a  Tik,  V.AafS.  Jmtr. 
iigriitt.    OwA.  UM. 

j^wc.  CW.,  ^r,  A  ■hnib,  Irom  611.  to  ISft,  hieh,  not  tpinj.  Lesres 
w*ved,  0Tal-<A1oii^  rather  acute,  glBbroui  on  both  soriaces,  uid  corered 
witli  silTery  scales.  Flowera  f^regnte,  noddii^.  Sexes  apparentljr 
£aecioui.  Fruit  roundiab-orate,  oialmut  the  Mxe  of  b  smBll  cherry,  car- 
titagitMUS,  covned  with  nlvery  gcates,  having  8  grooTee;  thefleahdry, 
ftrinaceous,  eatable ;  the  aucule  subcylindric,  its  exterior  pait  conusting  oT 
a  tenacious  woolly  iatc^ment,    A  natire  of  Hadsoii's  BAy,  and  foaod  od  the 


JHliraiMi  Ai^uat.  (^Kutt.)  It  was  inlroduced  In  1SI3.  TheTe  areplants  iulhe 
Horticultural  Society's  GardeB,  Mid  in  the  ailMTetum  of  Meesrs.  Loddiges. 
According  to  Pursh,  Shepherdia  arafntea  NuU.  resenbhi  the  ^«igMw 
__. , „     ■  ,       ■-■    Dt  the  fin  ■■  ■•  ■        ■'^     ■  ■  ■  '- 


>  Panh  Bo  iBuch,  withoDt  tne  liruit,  that,  in  this  atftte.  one  mtglff 
ouBy  be  mitt^cii  Ibr  the  other.  In  the  Garden  of  the  London  H<^cultiml 
B«oiely,tbB  shnb  or  low  tree  bettii^  t^  Bame  Ib  rery  dbtinct  fhm  vtif 
■{)cciesor£ls^ua;  but  it  diSers  &om  the  species  of  uiat  genus,  in  haniu 
«pporitelcsnBanBbTBiiches.  WhetheritiklheplBAtineant  to  be  dMcribed 
^  FtoTsh,  we  are  uDBble  to  detennine ;  it  is  cenank  not  the  S.  uvJoteB 
liguredinl^-atson^B  Detutrologia,  which  appean  to  be  jf.orientMii,the  flowers 
bMiM  prodDced  oa  the  cVTrent  year*s  wood,  The  ptant  which  is  in  the 
Horacultittal  ^ciciety's  6arden,and  which  maybeconsideredproTiiionally 
M  B.  atgtatea,  ia  one  of  Tet7  great  neatneu  uid  beauty ;  end  trell  deserving 
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a  phee  fci  evetj  «Hlection,  ««edaUy  when  tramed  w  in  ow  figure,  bo  as  to 
roemble  a  smaU  tree.  The  pfant  appears  nearly  aUied  to  8heph6rdjfl  canar 
d^nsiA,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  wiU  u!timately  be  referred  to  that  genus. 
Possibly,  indeed,  it  may  be  only  a  modification  of  8.  canadcnaM ;  for  it  is 
not  more  different  from  it  than  thc  wooUyJeaved  varietiea  of  the  common 
pear  in  a  wild  state,  such  as  P^us  commiinis  «aUcifoha,  are  from  the  green- 
leaved  varieties,  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  are  found  mdJgenous  in 
most  parts  of  England,  or  are  grown  for  stocks  b  British  nursenes. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Elaignus. 

m  R  comfirta  Roxburgh,  Bunn.  Zeyl.,  t  80.  f  1-,  aocoidlng  to 
Don*t  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  Uie  groaped-flowered  eteegnu*,  U  •  large, 
bnoched  ■hrub,  and,  aooordinc  to  Roxburgfa, «  cUmbing  ooe. 
LexTet  oral^long,  acumlnate,  3—4  in.  long,  1*— 8ln.  brMd,  lil- 
very  beneath.  FruTt  oblong,  luoculent,  eatable.  A  native  of  Ncpal, 
where  it  floven  in  Norember,  and  where  the  flruit  ia  eaten  by  the 
inhabitanti.  {D<m*i  Prod.  FL  Nep.  s  UndL  N^  ^„K^'^ 
This  speciet  i«  stated  to  baTe  been  Introduoed  in  18S5 ;  but  we 
have  not  leen  It  _  ,,  ^   .      ,        * 

*f  E.  arb^a  Roxb.,  Don  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  67.,  ta  a  lam  tree, 
with  spiny  branchlets,  and  oraUoblong  lcaves,  a  natlve  of  Nepal, 
at  NahrinJiettT,  where  It  flowers  In  November,  and  produoes  an 
ediUe  nruit    It  was  introduced  in  18ia  *  ^    «  ..  • 

*  E.  UU(fblia  U,Bm.  Zey.,  39. 1 2.,  ii  a  naUve  of  the  Eut  In. 
dies,  where  It  forms  an  evergreen  ihnib,  4  (t  or  5  ft.  hlgh.  Tliere 
are  plaots  at  Measra.  Loddiges,  which  are  preserved  through  tbe 
winter  in  oold.pits|  whence  we  infier  that,  like  the  {Nreoeding 
sorts,  it  would  stand  against  a  conservative  walL 

m  E.  talieifblia?  D.Don,  (Jlg.  1205)  Ua  species  apparently  very 
distinct,  and  tolerably  hardy,  of  which  we  have  only  seen  one 
pUnt  about  3  ft  high.  in  Uie  arboretum  at  Kew.  It  promises  to 
be  a  most  valuabie  addition  to  our  ncarly  hardy  shrubs.  It 
bears  in  foliage  a  dose  rescmblance  to  Sbeph^rdfia  caoad^nsls. 

Genus  II. 


HIPPOTHAE  L^    The  Hippophae,  Sea  Buckthobn,  or  Sallowthoxn. 

Lm.  SysL  Dice^cia  Tetr&ndria. 

UcntjficaHm.  lin.  Oen.,  517.,  in  paxt :  the  H.  caDadinsis  J^  is  now  Induded  In  tbe  fenus  Shep- 
hMia  Nutt 

S^ntmjfme$.  Rhamn5Ides  Timm.  Cor.  5& ;  Aivoviiler,  Fr. ;  Hafraom,  or  Sanddoni,  Oer. ;  Eipino 
amarillo,  Span. 

Dertvatiom.  Hippophaet,  or  Hippopkueit  was  the  name  of  a  shmb  mentioned  by  Theophrastoa 
and  Dioaoorides ;  and  whlch  u  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  hippophyes  of  Pliny.  The  derivm- 
tion  Is  supposed  to  be  from  Mppoi,  a  horse.  and  jtAoo,  to  brignten ;  aod,  as  acooidlng  to  the 
VotMean  Du  Hamel  the  plant  was  employed  by  the  Gre<dcs  as  a  medidne  flar  horses,  it  may  have 
been  given  to  them  to  make  thdr  coats  ueek  and  shining,  and  have  tfaus  pcocored  its  nameL 

Description^  4rc*  Large  shnibs  or  trees;  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
omamental  in  Britiflh  ganlens,  on  account  of  their  grey  ^ilky  foliage,  and  of 
their  berries. 

1  a  1.  ^.  Rhamnoi^des  L.  The  Buckthom-Uke  Hippophae,  Sea  JSuckthom, 

cr  Sallowtkom. 

MmHflraHm     Lln.  Sol  FL,14S8.  j  Smith  Engl.  Flora,  4  n.  238. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t  405, 
Smmomimei.    Rhamnoides  florffera  siliola  loiio  Toum.  Cor.,  59L ;  Rbamnflldes  fknctffem  BaM  Sgm. 
446i;    Argoussler  fkux  Nerprun.    Fr.\  Weldenbiattziger  Sanddom,  Cfcr.;  in  tbe  AJpBoTSwit. 

witand  It  Is  caOed  Arre,  or  Saule  erineux. 
Emtiraoimgi.    Em»  Bot,  ti8S.i  FLDan.,  t96&;  N.  I>u  Ham., 6L  t Sa ;  PtfL  FL  Boii.,l.t6a; 

andourAr.  1S06. 

Spec.  Char.y  <J*c.  Branches  each  ending  in  a  spine.  Leayes  linear-lanoeolatey 
mostly  blundsh,  dark  green,  and  minutely  dottedy  not  scaly  on  the  upper 
side ;  silvery  as  wcll  as  scaly  on  the  under.one.  {Smiih.)  A  low  tree»  or 
laige  shrab;  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe»  on  sandy  sea  coasts»  Found 
in  J&ngland,  in  various  places  on  the  east  and  south-east  coast,  but  not  in 
Scotland ;  flowering  in  May,  and  produdug  br^t  orange-coloured  berriefl^ 
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yihiA  sn  lipe  ia  Sqrtember,  and  reinain  on  the  me  m  long  u  the  lesvea, 

tnd  fntfaeaay  till  tbe  fbllowing  spring. 

autUlBL  Id  the  nTlTou  of  Lamlai.  Ux  Iwnt  trm  in  thou  u  3tiio,  om  of  whleli  !•  a  ft. 
^.  witll  ■  tnnk  11  in.  In  dlHDMB,  UKl  ■  B»  nnuid  bMd  17  ft.  In  druiHtoT.  Al  Knt,  ■  miil* 
llut,  DHi  Ae  lali»,  la  £S  ft.  hlih.  In  Oxlbnhhln,  u  OtLAiril,  In  tht  Sotulc  Gudni,  10  jHin 
^utol,  H  >  IJftrfalsti.  IB  RirtUnilthlTe,UB«lTqltCMIt,  IBlinnplutRl.il  liisrthlah.  In 
SuSilt,  it  AmiUB  HaU,  I£T<mn  piilnisi,  It  U  It  ft.  hllli.  In  VoikihJn.  In  tb«  Hall  BotulB 
OudfB,  10  «ui  Tlutad,  II  li  lCft.  hlglk  In  9ci«luil,  In  BuiSUiIr,  u  HuDUe;  Lodn  ISjenn 
^«(d,  n&SORhMi.  In  AisilliUn,  mt  Tamu^  Cutle,  Ufe»  plinleil,  II  ta  l*ft.  blih.  In 
SiitbBladalilreiU  DmnMn  Ci^  U«nplBited,ltle5ILblgh.  Iii  Tiiileiiil.lii  llii  HlMliihi 
BaaaicGu<ieD,DuUiD,S>Teenpliinted,kiilJ^ft.talgbi  UCnceu  Oron.  DubUn,  ItlilSft  hlih. 
Id  tbelUnri<^«T,iitChuleTineFoiHt,10tcui|3iuiled,  Uli  Uft.  hlah.  In  Onhnr,  H  CoeC 
ittiISft.h^  lnl^,  H<MelTnDplMSreuipliiniH^Hl>19ft.U>h.  In  aUca,  «  IfakTW 
CmK  10  TMnpUnial,lii>5R.bl|h.  Id  Fnni«,iwu'Fu)i,iiSesiii,fOinvip)iuiud,llliUft. 
hl(hi  io  Ife*  BMuks  Gnden  u  Amnehef,  N  mn  pUiiieiL  II  li  I6ft.htab.  Id  OtnmuiT,  tn 
BuHFnr,  HHnfeke,Snu>plulat,illiS(thi*k  tn  teiaiT,  at  Warllti,  46  ;«•  plinM,  it  k 
Wlt.  bl^  Id  BiTuiL  u  UBDleh,  in  Ihe  Bounlc  Oirdea,  M  Teui  plulal,  itUIgn.hltb, 
1d  Amtiu,  neu-  Viaica,  H  Brflck  «i  the  Levtlu.  M  jenrrpUnted,  It  I>l6ft  hlcb.  b  PrwdL 
■aiBBliii,uani(SanGi  «OTe«plHited.UlefsrthUb,  Iii&it«dui,uStackbafaB,UilbeOann. 
■Mil  Oudn,  l£THn  pluiled,  lE  Ii7(t  huh.     In  KuuU,  ID  Ihe  CrlBei,  *hm,  occatdlDt  M 

" net,  1t  h  einplDTrd,  u  hi  (0101  puu  of  Fibkc,  to  Bi  drlMDC  uiidi,  ud  prMact  the  lecdi  ot 

■  "-' ^^ "-—    '-  — -llh  gnUTicoar.    Id  lulj,  H  llHii,  dk 

I  ■  H.  A,  8  anguilifiiia  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  see  the  pkte  of  Cfaia  tree 
inoiir  iBstVolume,  nhich  is  a  piutrait  of  a  tree,  of  tfae  femBle  lex,  in 
MesErs.  Loddiges'B  aiboretuin,  talien  in  October,  IB34.  Its  leaTei 
are  obriouBlj'  more  narrow  tfaan  those  of  the  species ;  the  joung 
tmnches  are  pendulous ;  and  the  tree  ia  hisbl;  omamental.  llere 
are  ptanta,  both  of  tfao  male  end  of  the  temale  of  thiB  Tarietjr,  in 
tJie  Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden,  and  in  tfae  collection  of  Hosn. 
Loddiges.  • 

t  »  a.  S.  3tiitriea,S.mWtiai  Lodd.  Cat.,tA.  183«,appe«r«  to  difia- 
verr  little,  if  at  iJl,  froro  the  spedes ;  but,  the  pUnt  not  being  in  a 
healthj  state,  it  may  be  more  digtinct  than  we  suppose  it  to  be.  A 
male  plant  of  H.  Rhainnoides  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society'* 
arboretuni,  wbich  flovrered  in  1835,  had  ita  flower  buds  smaller  and 
earlier  in  blossom  than  tfaose  of  the  other ;  and  tbis,  perfaapa,  may 
be.fr.  R.  Eibirica;  the  plants  of  speciea  which  are  coromoo  to 
Siberia,  and  the  west  otEurope,  aiways  doweiinf  earlier  ia  thi« 
countiT  than  pUnts  of  the  same  ^cies  wbicfa  are  mdigenous  to  it, 
or  to  Central  Curope  generaUy. 
£)d*cr^9<tM,  ^e.     In  ita  wild  atate,  tfae  sea  bucktliom,  Ballowtfaom,  or  wiU 

lowtboni,  riaes,  witfa  ligneous  stems,  to  tfae  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft ;  but,  in  a 

slate  of  culture,  and  when  trained  to  a  nn^  ston,  it  grows  twice  or  tfarice  that 

be»faL     Its  bnmcbes  are  numemus,  im^lar, 

■nd  corcred  with  B  brown  bark.   TbeSoweTBara 

■mall,  BolitaiT,  ond  appear  before  tfae  lesTca,  or 

enei^  withtfaeffi.     'Tfae  berries  ara produced  on  ' 

tfae  female  plant  in  great  abundance,  wfaen  the  - 

m^  plant  atands  near  it,  bnt  not  otherwise.  •' 

Tbere  is  swd  to  be  a  variety  with  red  bemea 

■bidb  Millef'  saw  on  tfae  Band-benkB  in  HoUand ; 

but  we  hare  aot  heard  of  ita  being  in  cultiration. 

Theqieciesisfbund  wildiiiEngland,v^nclifb  * 

abore  tfae  lerel  of  tfae  tea,  from  Kent  to  YoA- 

ahiie ;  and  is  plentiful  between  Yaimouth  and 

Cromer,  on  tbe  flat  sandj  coast.    In  RiiBsis,it 

is  fbund  in  tow,  wet,  and  sandj  dtuations,  more 

particularljr  in  the  subelpine    districts  about 

Caucaaus;  and  it  is  abundant  throughout  great 

part  of  Tartary.      "  Aipp6phae  RhainnoldeB 

grows  in  profiision  all  along  the  course  of  tfae 

Arre;  ana Ddl^htlB (Sphiiu) hippd[^iacs  is  nowso  plentiful,  in  consequence 

of  tfae  mnnben  of  it  collected  and  bred  by  the  peasants,  that  a  spedmen  costs 
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bnt  SfraiicB)  apecimens  werefonneiij«oMat60fnuicaeacli,  andoMof  thoge 
first  diacoTered  waa  sold  fbr  SOO  Irwics."  (Spenee  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hitt,,  ^A.  iv., 
for  i830,  p.  146.)  A  abnib  K>  coramon  throughout  Europe  aod  Asia  could 
»ot  eacape  being  known  to  the  Oreeks  and  Rotnans ;  but  to  wbHt  uk  they 
appBed  K  1b  uncertain.  In  roodern  timeB,  its  leavea  form  the  food  of  Hheep,  in 
r  maritime  pasturei,  where  the  sheep  Hometiinea  bIso  e»t  tbe  berries.     ' 


Iteupbin' 


njt  a  decoction  is  made  of  these  berries,  which  is  uied  for  the  same  pur- 
,  tliat  made  from  the  berries  of  che  &ilBnum  Dolcaniiini,  in  Wales ; 

vix.,  to  remove  cutaneoua  eruptions.      According  to  Pallas,  tbe  berries  of 
thc  Bca  bucktbom  are  gratefiillj  acid,  and  are  much  eoten  by  the  Tartara, 
who  make  a  Jelly  or  preserre  of  them,  and  Benre  them  up  with  milk  or 
dieese,  aa  grest  dainties.    1%«  fi«bermcii  of  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  prepare  s 
rob,  or  Jam,  from  them,  which  imparts  a  gratelul  flavour  to  fresb  fiab ;  and  a 
Lind  of  lance  is  also  made  froni  tfaem  in  tlie  south  of  France.    In  some 
parts  of  Franceand  Switzerland  they  are  considered  poisonouB.     J.  J.  Bous- 
aeau,  in  kii  Revene  du  PromenetiT  &>litaire,  vii.  PromeDade,  relates  a  curious 
storv  respecting  hia  havine  made  a  botanical  excursion  in  the  ndghbourhood 
of  Grenoble,  vrith  a  loctu  botaniat,   wbo,   tbough  be  saw   him   eadng   the 
thiit,  «bich  be  knew,  or  believed  to  be,  poisoaouB,  was  so  polite,  or  remrded 
RouMeau  with  so  much  reepect,  tbat  he  durat  not  presiune  to  wam  him  of 
Iris  danger.    In  Bribiin,  and  on  the  Continent,  tbe  aea  buekthom  is  some- 
dmes  pbnted  as  hedges ;  nnd,  as  it  endures  tbe  sea  breexe,  and  tbrows  up  suck- 
en  freely  fhnn  tbe  rDOts,it  is  BUBefiilplantibf  fixingdriflsandB,alongwith  tfae 
^rasses  Psfimma,  E^ymus,  Ckrai,  &c.,  and  also  for  producing  woody  scenery 
m  mHjins  BituationB,  wfaere  few  other  treee  or  Bhruhe  will  erow.    In  pleasure- 
^unds,'  when  crwned  to  a  sbgle  stem,  it  forms  a  smal^  durable,  and  very 
ilitereatingtree,fromtheduUpewter-liketiDgeorite  fbliMe  in  summer,  and  the 
fine  efect  of  its  berries  in  autuflni )  bat  it  must  be  recolwcted  tbat  tbe  beniea 
will  not  be  [«'oduced  unless  both  sexea  are  planted  coMiguously.    As  tfae 
flovm,eBpeciHltytboaeofthemaleplants,  come  out  very  enriy  in  die  season, 
dteir  buds,  which  are  in  Hpikes,  have  a  conspicuous  u^ieBraitce  during  winter, 
aod  contrast  finely  with  the  fhiit  on  the  female  plants,  which  remains  on 
tfaroush  tbe  winter,  after  the  leaves   drop  oS,  unleM  it  b  aaten  by  birds. 
In  Biitish  nurseries,  plants  are  com- 
nMnly  increBsed  by   suckers,  which 
are  produced  in  Hbundance ;    and  a 
deep  •andy  «oil  is  suitafale  fbr  grow- 
iig  ibe  plant  to  a  lerge  siss.    It  may 
be  planted  in  elevated  md  exposed 
aituations  and  on  the  sea  coast,  where 
few  otbn'  trees  will  grow. 
1  »  Z    H.    S&Licifo'li4  D.  Dmt. 

The    Willow-leaved    Hippopfaae, 

Sea  BudMom,  or  SallowAom, 
Untificaat^  DoBProd.n.NciiL.p.es,;  Lndd 

C<it,  Ed.  1836. 
bHvKW.    B.  caanrU  Wttt.  \a  MSS.  tf  Ike 
Caliliwmt  af  IMi  JUhwh  Sai^i  hittm 
BeTtiinmm,lletVi  ni<Hl.,p.3l3. 
Bmgnmi^.    Our^  UDT. 
Spee.  CAar.,^t:,   Without  thomH,  up- 

ri^t,  bisncbed.  Leaves  lancecJate, 

obtuse,  whitel;  tomentose,  as  «e 

the  branchlets.     A  native  of  Siri- 

nagur,  in  Nepal,  whence  it  was 

introduced  in  1682.     Judmng  from 

the  phmts  in  the  HorticuRural  So- 

ciety'H  OBrden,   and  in  the  arbo-  ■''"' 

retum  of  Messrs.   Loddiees,  it  appearB    to  be  a  much  more  nobtMt 

spedes  than  H.  RbaiODdldes,  thou^  probably  more  tiable  to  be  iiQnred  by 
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friNt.  Tfae  Aoota  producfd  in  ooe  aeuoa,  trotn  a  plaDt  cut  down,  are  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  m  kngth,  and  tbe  leavea  Bbout  twice  the  leogtb  trf'  thoie  of  ihe 
comoMKi  apedea,  mnch  leas  ^vay,  and  so  cloKly  rcaenibling  thoae  of  lAlis 
^TinniiUia,  ai  to  make  tbe  ihoota  from  s  plant  that  has  been  cut  down  liablc 
lo  be  miataken  fbr  ahoota  of  tbat  ipecies  at  a  sbort  dictance.  The  plant  in 
the  Loodon  Horticaltural  Societ]''i  Garden  ii  of  thc  fcmale  mx,  and 
flowered  in  1835,  when  it  waa  about  15  h.  bi^. 

HfcWiWn  Eilheai^nworLondoD,lbcluiat|iUiiUiniQ  IbaHdrlteiiUunlSiiciMyiOiirdin, 
wben  IhCT  tn  UA.  higb.  In  tamj,  a  Oecid*!»,  9  jmn  pluted.  Ji  ti  ej  It  hlcb.  In  Wnr. 
iwliiiMiL,  u  CraoBe,  iG  ni»  Utatti,  It  i>  10  It  hl^  In  SbiIIukI,  In  Edlubuiihihtn,  u  Guftitd 
BaK.IS  «n  tiUatttt,  Ulaltftibl^    IB  FnBC*,ln  tli*iMl(btaiuibDod  of  Atta,  Ul>  Bp*>rdi 

GeNU8    III. 


UJW 


SBEPBSrKDIA  HiUt.    Tbb  Shepbbkpu. 
Octiudria. 

Jin4tnMtnL    Nutt.  Ocd.  Ai 


Oacnptiim,  4c.  SidhII  ^inescent  treea,  with  ibe  aipect  of  £lKAgDU*. 
Lenea  entire,  coTcred  witb  BilTerj'  scales.  FloweTa  tmall,  laterally  aggregate. 
fieniea  diapfaaiioua,  acarlet,  acid.  (_Nua,)  Culture,  in  Briliab  gardena,  aa  in 
^ipAphae. 

■  T  I.  8.  AROB^NTaA  yutt.     The  aHvery-ieaeed  Shepherdia. 


«BanioPM.  Anot  Trailtrt. 
tagrmtitM.    OaiJli.l30S. 

^Mr.  IMar.,  S(C,     LeaTcs  oblong-ovate,  obtuse ;  on  both 
am&cea  riahroua,  and  coTered  with    ailTerj  peltate  S 

(calea.    (Pia-t»  aad  Ntdt.)     A  amall  tree,  firom   IS  ft. 
to  IB  ft.  bigh ;  a  natiTe  of  North  Americs,  on  the 
banka   of  tbe  Miasouri,  and  ita  tributary  Mr^nu,  and 
of  otber  placea ;  flowering  in  April  and  Maji.    It  was 
introduced  in  J  6 1 B,  and  ii  not  uncommon  in  collectioDS. 
The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  8ocietv'B  Oardeu,  in   : 
1S35,   waa  711.   bigh,   though  crowded  anion^  othcrf 
ibrubs.    It  fonnaa  Tery  elegant  nnall  tree,  particularly  i 
wdl  adBpted  fbr  nibuiban  rardeaa.     Id  tbe  Brigbton  j 
NursCTy,  near  Boatoo,  in  North  America,  there  ia  a 
ttandard  tree  which,  in  I83I,  was  14tl.  faigh,  though 
only  S  jears  old,  &om  tbe  seed.    The  tree  is  per- 
fedljr  hwdy  in  ereiy  part  of  America,  where  it  ts  one 
of  tM  eartacEt.flowcruu  treea,  produciDg  its  blotscma 
m  Harcfa.    **  Its  fruit  is  about  ibe  siie  of  the  red  Antwerp  currant,  much 
ricfaer  to  tfae  taate,  and  fonna  one  continued  cluater  on  every  brancb  and 
**¥-"  (Corrf.  JHag.,  Tii.  p.  57].)     The  largest  pbint  in  the  neigfabourhood 
cf  London  is  in  tfae  Twickaibani  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  ia  caUed  £lffi^uN 
arg^tea,  and  in  1836  it  waa  5  ft.  bi^.      It  flowera  freely  erery  year.   ftice 
of  plauts,  in  the  London  nursaiea,  Si.  6d,  each. 

a  S.  8.  canadb'nsis  Nnil,    Tbe  Caoadiui  Sbepherdia. 

fcKtat.    NBlt  On.  ABHr.,  I.  elML 

I_r.     AlpptpbKaiwd»iuliI^%n.,  ItM.,  IfilL  Uct.,  Vi>.t,  n-tlU.  Sp.  FL,Lf.74*., 

m^t.    ^je.  al'eitMU,  Na  13878. ;  111x1  ouij^.  Ifl» 

^cc.  (^ar,,  ^c.    LeaTca  OTatc,  or  cordutMtvate,  oppoaite ;  green,  asd  nearlj 
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glabrous  upon  the  upper  suHacei  upon  the  utider  one  stellately  pilose, 

silvery,  and  seal^;    uie  scales   nisty,  dedduous.      Branches  oppoaite. 

Flowers  disposed  m  upright  racemes  between  the  firat 

leaves,  and  of  half  the  length  of  these.  (NM.^  Wiiid., 

uid  obs.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 

rica,  on  tbe  borders  of  lakes,  in  the  westera  parts  of 

the  state  of  New  York,  in  Canada,  and  alonc  the  St. 

Lawrence  to  its  source,  where  it  grows  to  tne  height 

of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.    It  has  been  in  cultivation,  tn  Bntish 

gardens,  since  1759,  but  is  not  frequent  in  collections. 

The  fruit  is  sweedsh,  but  scarcely  eatable.    A  plant  of 

this  species,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  is  a 

thinly  branched  shnib,  about  5  ft.  high,  and  not  striking 

in  its  generai  aspect ;    the  plant  iu  the  Hackney  arbo- 

retum  is  about  the  same  height ;    one  in  the  arboretum 

at  Kew  is  only  3  ft.  hifh.    One  in  the  Twickenham 

Botanic  Oarden  is  4  ft.  hi^. 


CHAP.  XCVIII. 

OV   THE  HARDT  AMD   HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUfl   PLAlVTS  OF  THE 

ORDER   ilRISTOLOCHIA^CILS. 

Thosb  of  which  we  shall  treat  are  included  in  the^genus  i4ristoldchia  L^ 
which  has  the  following  characters :  — 

if RiSTOLO^CHiA  L,  Calyz  of  some  otheT  colour  than  green,  and  in  colour  and 
tezture  resemblin^  a  corolhi ;  in  its  lowest  part  connate  with  the  ovary ; 
inflated  above  this  part,  then  tubular,  and  ending  in  an  expanded  border, 
which  has  3  s^gments,  and  these  are  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  6,  ad- 
hering  to  the  style  and  stigmas.  Sule  l.  Stigmas  6,  radiating.  Capsule 
with  6  cells  and  numerous  seeds.  Embryo  very  minute,  placed  in  the  base 
of  fleshy  albumen.  Habit  of  growtb,  in  most,  twining.  Wood  without 
concentric  zones.  Leaves  altemate,  undivided  in  most.  Calyx,  which  is 
the  obvious  part  of  the  flower,  yellow,  brown,  dark  brown,  and,  in  some, 
spotted  on  a  yellow  ground.  (lAndley,  Nat,  Syif.  of  BoL;  Willd,  ^.  PL: 
and  observation.)  Twining  shrubs.  The  hardy  species  natives  of  North 
America,  and  the  half-haray  of  Africa  and  the  Levant.  **  The  most  re- 
markable  species  of  the  genus  ilristolochia  are  those  which,  in  many  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers,  by  the  gigantic 
size  or  grotesque  appearance  of  the  flowers ;  such  as  A,  cymbifera,  the  Ix>rder 
of  the  calyx  of  which  resembles^  one  of  the  lappets  of  a  Norman  woman's 
cap,  and  measures  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  lertgth  r  (see  BoU  Beg.,  vol.  xviii. 
t.  1543.)  and  A.  cordiflora  and  A,  gigantea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  ftom 
15  in.  to  16  in.  across,  and  are  large  enou^  toform  bonnets  for  the  Indiap 
children."  {Penny  Cyc,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.) 

Oenus  II. 


ilRISTOLO^CHlA  L. 


The  Birthwort. 
Hexindria. 


Lm.  Sytt.     O^m&ndria 


Ueniifteaikm.    Schrebi  Un.  Oen.,  Na  1383.;  WUkL  S|k  Fl.,  4. p.  151. 

^mmifme».    Arktoloohe,  Fr. ;  Otterluiej,  Ger. 

DeriiMition.    Aristol^chta  wai  Uie  name  or  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioiooridee,  and  condderad  at  of 

■oTerelgn  uae  in  the  ditorders  incident  ta>  coildbirtli :  it  is  deriv«d  fton  arktm,  beit,  uhI  tocMa, 

ptrturitioa* 


■wsr 
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i  I.  A.  ai>Bo  VHtnt.     The  Siphon-Atr,  a 
AIL  Hort.  Sn.,  &  ik  311, ;  L'HMt  Stim  No 
>Ud.S|i.PL,  «.B.m.i  LHU.C>t.,«Ll&3E. 

A  ucniiMni  l^m.  Bmcftl.,  1.  p,  «aa.  i  ArMehicbc  Snluio,  A-.  i  n«l><i>>l^ 
,  GtT.i  lirt  ViM,  or  BMliinirt,  Av. 
L'H^  SUtp.  Kdt.,  I.  7. ;    N.  Uu  Hwil,  4.  t.  M.  i  BoL  H^,  t  SS*.  |  •ikI  out 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^c.     Stem  twinmg.     Leayes  cordate,  acute.     Bractea  or  ihe 
pednncle  orate.    Corolla  ascending;  its  limb  in  3  equal  portions,  not  ex- 
pandii^  flat,bro«n.   (WiUd.)     A  dedduous  twining  shrub;    a  nati*e  of 
North   America,   on   the  AU^any 
Mountains,    from    PeuiuylTania  to 
Caroliaa;    produclng    ita  jellowish 
hrowa  flowen  in  Hay  and  June.     It 
was  iatroduced  in  1763,  nod  is  lre> 
queat  in  ^rdeoa,  where  it  forms  ■ 
mU  twtning  shrub,  flowering  ■bun- 
dantlj.    ln  iavourable  situations  it 
rcadies  to  a  coneidemble  hc^t ;  a 
plant  m  the  CambridKe  Botanic  Gar- 
den,  a&er  reaching  Uie  top  of  the     p 
wall  it  was  plnnted  ^unst,  ascendcd 
atreeinthenextgarden;  in  all  Wh.     ' 
Tbe  appearance  of  the  maenificent 
leares  of  thia  species  is  strixing.  In      , 
its   natiTe   country,  it    climbs    and    A 
twinea  to  the  summits  of  the  very  /fl 
U^iest  trees;  floweringcarlyinsum-   jll 
mer,Midripenin^itsseedsinautumn,  IJ| 
thou^  hut  spanngly.     This  species    '1 
u   remarkable   for  the   form  of  its 

Bower,  which  is  bent  like  a  mphon;  for  tbe  trifid  border  of  itc  corolla;  for 
tbe  very  laige  bractea  placed  on  tfae  middle  of  the  peduncle ;  and  for  the 
dispoeitioD  of  the  seeds,  aod  the  aril  common  to  all  the  seeda  of  each  cell. 
TIk  roots  are  woody,  and  have  the  tmell  of  camphor.  The  Btems,  brsnchea, 
and  twigs  are  also  strongly  scented,  as  are  the  tfowers.  In  British  gurdens, 
this  species,  to  grow  freely,  requires  a  deep  free  soil,  dry  rather  than  moist, 
ond  a  warm  situation.  It  is  propagatcd  by  division  of  the  root,  by  suckera, 
or  by  seeda,  which  are  sometimes  received  from  Nurth  America.  FWce 
c^  plants,  m  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs ; 
aod  at  I4ew  York,  50  ceuts. 

.1  %.  A.  TOHBNTo'iA  Shnt.    The  tomcntose  Birthwort. 

MnMtlatt»    auhiBaLHiB.,  Lmii  Ladd.Cit,  ed.lS3& 
tiyi^tt     BoL  M«|.,  L  lam.  i  BoL  <U>.,  L  «41.  i  ind  ourj^.iau. 
Spec  Ckar.,  ^e.    Stem  twining.     Leaves  cordatc,  downy 

beneatfa.  Pedimcle  8oIitary,without  abractea.  Conilta 

withitatDbetwisted  ba(l,and  much  more  dccplydivided 

than  in  A.  lipho,  expan<Ung  flat,  and  yellow,  with  the 

mooth  of  the  tube  of  a  deep  purple.   (Encyc.  ofPl.) 

A   nalive  of  North   America;    introduced   in    1799, 

There    is   a   plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic   Ganlen, 

wluch  is  13  ft.  high ;  but  we  are  not  without  consider- 

able  doidrta  a«  to  its  betng  any  thing  more  thaa  a 

variety  of  A.  ilpbo.  Being  tolerably  distinct,  however, 

it  nMTTta  a  place  in  collectiotis. 

App,  i.     Half-kardtf  Species  of  Kristolbchin. 

A.  «nrrrlmi  1. ,  DoL  ¥•«.,  L  lUli.,  BoL  C^.  L  2S\.,  li  ■  nlUre  oC  Cin 
1717,  »Jp™dBM«ki*o«e~  =-  -"     -.-'  ■"  -         i_.._._   ,........._ 


iabeictiti  liyt,iiiiio*ooMiWrT«Hr»  w»H,  UwouWimtiiilji 
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A.fl«lMD0dl,Bot  Ite.  tUlS..  Lodd.Cat,«d.  1836^  la  a  Mtfre  of  BulMry ;  ioCraduoid  ia 

178&    It  is  cTorgreen,  Uke  tlie  precediDg  lort 

A.  ulHatima  Desf.,  A. «Midato  Decf.,aiid  A.  MUMUa  Willd., aie dceerfbed  In  tiie  Ifoti».  Dm Hmmei 
as  growing  in  French  giudena,  witli  proteetlon  duiing  winter.  A.  txllolAta  JM.  Ay.,  t  U99L,  ia  a 
naUTe oT loatb  Americe,  wliere  it  grows  to  tlie  beight  of  6ft.  or 7  ft.  Tbcre  b  a  species  of  ifrialo. 
16cbla,  a  natiTO  of  China,  againit  a  wall  in  the  Hortieultnnl  Sodety*!  OeideB,  wfaicb  I»  Dot  ycC 
nanfted.    It  baf  itood  tben  Ibur  jeaia,  and  appeaia  qvltc  haidy. 


CHAR  XCIX. 

OF   THE   HARDY   AMD   HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLAKT6   OF   THB 

ORDBR  £(7PH0RB/^YJL«. 

Thb  hardy  gpecies  belongiog  to  this  order  are  included  in  S  geaera,  namely 
£uph6rbaa  1».,  8tillingia  Garden,  and  B(am  Taum. ;  and  these  haye  the  fol- 
lowing  characters :  — 

Evvn&KBiA  L.  What  seem  flowersy  and  were  formerly  deemed  flowers, 
are  now  r^arded  as  each  an  inflorescence.  This  consists  of  an  involucre, 
within  which  flowers  of  both  sexes  are  associated,  many  raale  flowers  around 
a  solitary  cential  female  one.  Involucre  of  one  leat,  bell-shaped  or  top- 
shapedy  with  a  limb  in  8 — 10  segments,  the  outer  coloured  and  resembling 
petals.  —  lifale  flower.  This  consists  of  a  stamen,  articulated  upon  a 
supportine  column  that  is  attended,  (?)  at  its  base,  by,  mostly  minute,  chaffy 
scales.  — ^r emale  flower.  Pistil  solitary,  central,  upon  a  lon^  pedicel,  and 
becoming  protruded.  Oyary  roundish,  of  3  cells,  each  containmg  1  ovule, 
affixed  to  the  angle  next  the  centre  of  the  ovary.  Styles  3,  connate  at 
the  base,  each  endm^  in  a  bifid  stiffma.  Fruit  a  r^ma.  (Lmdle^s  Tntr, 
to  Bot.)  Valves  3,  with  a  partition  from  the  centre  of  each,  by  which  they 
form  3  cells.  Seeds  1  in  a  cell ;  cells  bursting  elastically. — Sap,  in  all,  milky, 
resinous ;  and,  in  most,  acrid.  Leaves,  in  most,  altemate.  Inflorescences 
disposed  in  umbels  or  panicles.  (T.  Hees  ab  Etevheck^  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Germ,; 
Snuthy  Eng.  FL ;  and  observation.) 

Stilli'm6/j  Garden.  Flowers  unisexual.  Males  in  a  spike ;  females  at  the 
base  of  the  same  spike :  f  ?)  the  two  kinds,  in  S.  iigustrina,  upon  distinct 
plants.  ^  Male.  Seven  flowers  tO|;ether,  within  an  entire  involucre ;  or,  in 
8.  figiistrina,  with  the  flowers  not  mvolucrated,  but  solitary  in  the  axil  of  a 
bractea.  Calyx  like  a  coirolla,  of  1  piece,  funnel-shaped,  its  margin  jagsed ;  in 
S.  Ag6strina  the  calyx  is  3-cleft,  and  rather  flat.  Stamens  2-3;  in  S.  ^^strina, 
prominent,  the  filaments  very  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  — ^Female. 
Ihvolucre  l-flowered ;  otherwise  as  in  the  male.  Calyx  superior,  shaped  as 
in  the  male.  Ovary  roundish.  Style  thread-shaped.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  a 
regma  {IJmd!ej^$  Intr.  to  Bot),  surrounded  at  tne  base  by  the  involucre  a 
little  enlarged,  somewhat  tuibinate,  bluntly  triangular,  3-lobed,  3-ceUed, 
1-seed  in  each  celi. — Sap  milky.  Leaves  altemate,  stipuled,  entire.  Spikea 
of  flbwers  solitary  or  oichotomous,  terminal  or  lateral.  (Smith  in  Bees*s 
Cyclop,:  and  NtUt,  in  his  Geti,  Amer.) 

j^u^xus  Toum,  Flowers  in  axiilary  ^ups ;  unisexual  in  eSecty  but  the  male 
flowers  have  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil;  those  of  both  sexes  bome  on  one 
plant.  —  Male.  Calvx  of  4  minute  leaves.  Stamens  4,  inserted  under  the 
mdiment  of  a  pistil.  —  Female.  Flowers  singly,  at  the  tip  of  oroups  of 
mide  ones.  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Ovary  sessil^  roundish,  of  3  celis,  and  2 
ovules  in  each  cell.  St^rles  3.  Stigmas  3.  Fmit  a  rcgma,  leathery,  bealLed 
with  the  styles ;  consistine  of  3  incomplete  cells  that  open  down  the  centre 
and  divide  the  style,  and  of  3  valves  that  bear  the  incomplete  dtssepiments  in 
their  centres.  Seeds  2  in  a  ceU,  pendulous,  both  enclosed  in  the  endocarpial 
lining  of  the  cell;  and  this  endocarpial  lining,  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  disparts 
elastically,  to  admit  of,  and  conduce  to,  their  dispersion.  (T.  Nees  ab  JSsen^ 
bedk^s  Gen,  PL  Fl,  G^.)— Evergreen  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  with  rigid» 
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amooth,  stalked,  oppodte,  entire  learea.    Flowers  Bggreeate, 
buda,  whitkh.    Fniit  green.  {SnaHi  Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  132.) 


□ 


MIPHOTIB/J  L.    Thb  Edphokbia,  or  SFVHan.    Lin.  Syil.  Mon(£'cia 

MoD&ndria. 
HmitlniHm     Ua.  Om.,M3.i  [<n>.  IIL,  t  4ILi  9ni)ib  Eni.  F1..4.P.  S& 

^aifma.  TMbfmaliu  TkMriL  IiuL.l.  Ig.,  Cvrfn.  PrmcL.t.  lOT.  i  Euphortn,  A-.  i  WciUkiii[lcfa,  Sff-, 
ATteMH     Fmfiliyiliirtu,  ptajiictuu  Jutia,Uii|DfM»^lwilk,  wbo  !•  Hld  flnt  la  b»c  uud 

HBV  of  tliB  iiiaBti  of  ttali  gcDia  kn  nedlrinfc 

Detcriptmi,  i^c.  ThiB  geniu  consists  of  milk j  plants,  moat  of  which  are  herb- 
nceoua,  bnt  two  (w  three  of  which  are  rather  woody.  The  flowers  of  the  hardy 
kinds  are  genenll;  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  renders  theni  incon^icuous ; 
■od  tfae^  have  all  aii  ex(Ttti>eIy  acrid  juice,  which  has  the  a{q>earance  orioilk. 
This  juice  was  formerlf  coiiMdered  medicinal,  and  is  still  u»ed  occasionalli'  to 
destroy  warts,  or  for  rai^tig  slight  blisters.  The  planta  are  propagUea  bjr 
dhadoa.  The  onlj  two  wortfa  cultivatiDg,  aa  shnibbj,  appear 
to  ns  to  be  the  E,  Cluuicias  L.  and  E.  sptn6Ba  L. 

a.  E.  Charedai  L..  MsTt.  Hill,  No.  05.,  Smith  Eng.  FL, 
ir.  p.  68.,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  443. ;  B.  al^pica  of  some  ganiens ; 
andour^.  1212.  —  An  upright,  busay,  leafy  plant,  green  in 
ils  fbliage,  and  purplish  brown  in  the  bark  of  its  shoots, 
wbidi  are  mostly  unbranched.    The  dowers  are  in  stalked 
panides  a  few  in  each  paiiicle,  and  the  panicles  sre  disposed 
racaiioaelj  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  shoots.     The 
nore  obviously  coloured  part  of  tbe  indortscence  is  of  a  dark 
ptuple.     The  sceat  of  the  dowers  is  powerfuUy  fetid  and  , 
dis^eeable.    The  plant,  in  a  sheltered  nook,  under  a  wall, 
wiil  atuun  to  the  bei^ht  of  3  (t,  or  niore  (in  HArtyn's  MUIer, 
5  ft.  or  6  fl.) ;  and  is  interesting,  even  when  not  in  Hower, 
baat  ita  being  eTergreco,  and  fiom  tfae  character  of  its  fo- 
Ssge ;  tfae  lesves  bemg  I&nceolate,  acute,  entire,  down?,  dark 
grecn,  and  spreading  every  way.   {^SmHh  Eng.  FL,  and  obser- 
vation,}   It  u  Indigenous  m  France,  Spain,  and  loly,  acconl- 
ing  to  WilM.  Sp.  Pl. ;  uid,  according  to  Mr.  V^hately,  aa 
mKited   in  Eng.  Fl.,  it   is   very  plentiful   in   the  Foreat  of 
Needwood,  StBflbrdahire,  and  undoubtedly  wild  there.     A  plant  which  we 
haTC  had  in  our  garden,  at  BayswBter,  since  1828,  was  found  wild  by  us,  in 
ihe  Jnly  of  tbat  year,  in  a  wood  belonging  to  John  Perry,  Bsq., 
at  Stroiid  Houae,  near  Hademere.    It  forms  a  dense  evergreen 
busb,  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork ;   its  fine,  dark,  Uuish 
green,  ihiiiiiig  leaves,  with  which  the  shoots  are  densely  clothed, 
reoder  it  hifffily  omamental  st  erery  season  of  the  year;  andita 
flowen,  whicn  appesr  in  Fdruary,  continue  on  tbe  plant  througfa 
tbe  ■priDS  and  part  of  the  following  summcr. 

E.  ^MMa  LViVats,  Dend.  BriL,  t.  45,  and  our  fig.  1209.—  A  ^ 
leafy,  Bhmbby  pUnt ;  anadveofthesouth  of  Europe;  generally 
kept  in  green-honaes  in  Britain,  wbere  it  ossumes  the  chanicter  ^ 
of  an  erect  slirub,  about  %  h,  high,  with  a  decidedly  ligneoua 
tuta.  Tbe  tJps  (rf  the  branches  become  dry  with  age,  and  ns, 
tlioiigfa  withered,  tbey  eontinue  on  the  plant,  they  have  the  na. 
peBiance  of  spinea.  It  was  cultiTated  by  Miller,  m  175S,  but  is 
nn  in  British  collections.  In  the  open  air,  in  the  Botanic 
Osrden  at  (bmbrid^  it  is  a  recumbent  shrub.  It  i«  not  easily 
prop^Bted  tw  cutUngs  made  in  tbe  common  way,  but  is  sud  ta  1313 

grow  readily  from  cuttings-of  ihe  roots. 

4s  3 
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App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  qflE,iiph6rbia, 

R  dendrSideg  L.  ii  a  natiTe  of  Italy,  Crete,  and  of  tbe  laland  of 
Hiere»,  near  Toulon,  where  it  forms  a  amall  branched  ahrub,  about 
4  ft.  high.  E.  CtutAdu  and  E.  dendroldet,  aocording  to  Dr.  Philippl, 
grow  in  tbe  streanM  ofdecajed  U?a  on  Etna.  E.  dendrSldet,  he  aadi, 
**  is  one  of  tbe  fineit  «hrubs  in  Sicily,  and  lises  to  a  height  of  about 
6ft,  the  stem  forking  aoon  above  tbe  ground,  and  eacn  branch  di- 
▼ided  again,  so  that  the  form  of  the  «hole  is  perfectly  setnigiobular. 
In  sununer  it  is  quite  bare  of  fofiage,  wben  the  numerous,  smooth, 
TerticiUate  brancnes  give  the  plant  a  most  singular  appesrance ;  but 
with  the  ratns  of  autumn  the  numeroiu  Ilnear  leaTes  ocgin  to  s|Mout 
foith  at  the  end  of  the  bougbs,  and  a  corymb  of  yellow  flowers  tips 
the  eztremity  of  each  in  Februanr"  iComp.  to  the  BoL  Mag.,  i.  51 ) 

E.  meit^fera  Ait.,  Bot Mag.,  1. 1305.,  and  ouryi;g.l214h,  is  a  handsome 
ftee-growmg  shrub^  a  natiTe  of  Madeira.  A  plant  stood  out  in  Uie 
Trintty  College  Botanlc  Garden,  at  DnbUn,  ftom  1821  to  1831,  form. 
ing  a  bush  about  4|  ft  bigh,  and  5  (t.  in  diameter,  flowering  all  thc 
winter.  It  was  cut  down  by  the  severe  ft-ost  of  the  spring  of  1831, 
bot  sprang  im  again ;  and  it  is  now  (Sept  1836),  Mr.  Mackay  inforins 
us,  nearly  5n.  in  helght,  and  5ft.  in  diameter.  E,  Chatitoias,  tn  tbe 
same  garden,  rarely  exoeeds  S|  ft.  in  height 

OHier  epeele»^  natlTes  of  tbe  Lerant,  the  Canaries,  Portugal,  and 
Vorth  and  South  America,  may  possibly  be  found  as  hardy  as  E.  meU 
If fera.  In  the  Vue$  Phjftostatiquei  of  Webb  and  Bertholefs  IBttoire 
NatmreUe  dee  Be»  CanaHes,  the  E.  canari^nsis  and  E.  piscatdria  are 
represented  in  pi  S.  as  the  prerailing  species  j  the  latter  fotming 
handsome  trees,  ftxmilOft.  to  15ft.  high,  witbstraight,erectsteins 
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STlLLrN0/>4  Oarden.     The   Stillingia.     Lm,  Syst.   Monoe^da 

Monaddlphia. 

Idemt^eatioH.    "  StiUlngia  was  sent  under  tbatname  to  LinnsBUs  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander 

Garden.**   (StM  In  Hee$*t  C^otep.)    Ua.  Mant,  19. ;  Schieb.  Lin.  Gen.,  fiTiS.  ;  Smith  in  Rees*» 

CyclooL ;  Mart.  MIll.  Dict 
DeriitaUon.    Named  by  Dr.  Alexander  Oarden  in  honour  of  Mr.  BetOamin  StWingjleet^  author  of 

«  work  entlUed  MiteeHoHeoue  Traett  reiating  to  NatanU  Hietory^  &c.,  partly  trauslatod  fttmi  the 

writlngs  of  UnnsBua. 

Detcripiion,  ^c,    The  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  shrub;  a  native  of 
North  America. 

m  1.  S.  LIGU^STRINA  WUld,    The  Privet^nnie^/  StiUingia. 

Tdentifieatkm.    Wnid.  Spi  FL,  4  p.  588. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  606. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c,  Shrubby.  Leaf  consisting  of  a  pedole  and  a  disk  that  is 
oval-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  entire.  Male  flowers  upon  very 
short  pedicels.  (Michx,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  213.)  Nuttall  has  questioned 
whether  the  sexes  are  not  dioecious,  and  has  noted  the  female  fiowers  as 

'  **  flot  seen,*'  but  the  male  ones  as  being  disposed  in  spikes,  part  lateral,  part 
terminaly  and  as  having  a  3-cleft,  rather  flat,  calyx,  and  3  stamens  that  have 
kidney-shaped  anthers;  and  the  bracteas  as  1-2-glanded  and  l-flowered. 
(NuU,  Cren,  Amer.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  4  ft.  high ;  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  shady  woods,  in  Carolina  and  Oeorgia ;  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1812,  and  plants  were  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Loddi|^  in  1830.  From  these  gentlemen  we  received  a  plant 
in  that  year,  but  it  is  since  dead ;  as  is  also  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the 
Hackney  ari)oretum ;  we  are  not  aware  that  the  species  is  now  in  exist- 
ence,  in  a  living  state,  in  England. 
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PU'XUS  Toum.    Thb  Box  Treb.    Lin.  Syst.  MonceVia  Tetr&ndria. 

Identi/leation.    Tourn.  Inst.,  t  345.  j  Lin.  Gen.,  4S6. ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  13^  ;  Tbeodor  Nces 
ab  Baenbcck  Oen.  Plant  Flone  Germanice,  fasc.  3.  t  16. 


Sifnowyme$.    Bula,  Ft. ;  Buxlwum,  Buchsbaum,  Oer. 
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FVom pmkmiftdtm»;  In  refereneetothehanineicandclowiieMof  thewnod;  or,perha|M, 
to  the  demeneM  of  the  follage.  The  Oreeks  called  the  boxes  nuide  of  thii  wood,  whlch  were  hishiy 
ertccmed  fbr  their  durabinty,  wxidet!  end  henee,  probebly,  aroae  tbe  word  pyat,  which  is  lued  for 
ihe  «heft  oonteining  the  Ho«t  m  the  Bonum  Gatbolic  churcb. 

DeteHption^  ^c»  Low  evergreen  trees  or  shnibs,  with  shining  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  greenish  yellow  flowers ;  natives  of  Europe,  and  the  temperate 
narts  of  Ana ;  of  easy  culture  in  any  soii  tliat  is  tolerably  dry ;  and  propagated 
fireely  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeda. 

f  «  1.  j9.  ssMPBRTi^tBNs  L»    The  evergreeuy  or  ccmmon^  Box  Tree. 

litt^vwHm.    lin.  te.  FL,  UMi ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  m ;  Bext.  Brit  Flow.  PL.SL  1 142. 
^noMraMS.    iMxiw  BaU  Sffm.,  44&,  Ger.  £m»ae.,  14ia  f.,  and  other  euthon ;  Bui«  oommiui,  Boi« 
fatei,  Pr.  i  Buchsbanm,  Ger. ;  Bunot  Boieolo,  Moxtel,  /lo/. 
Bag.  Bot,  t.  1S41. 


Spce,  Char.y  ^c,  Disk  of  leaf  ovate,  convex;  footstalk  slightly  downy  at  the 
edges.  Anthers  ovate-arrow-shaped.  (SmUh*g  Eng,  FL^  iv.  p.  133.)  A 
low  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and,  according  to 
some,  inctuding  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft. ;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Faricties  and  Svbvanetiei. 

t  B.  #•  l  arhoretcent  Mill.  Dict.,  No.  1. ;  Buis  arborescent,  Fr. ;  hoch- 
staninge  Buchsbaum,  Ger,  —  Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate.  (fVilld, 
Sp.  ^^)    This  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  species. 

t  B.  t.  a,  argentea  Hort.  —  Arborescent.     Leaves  ovate,  varie* 

gated  with  a  silvery  colour. 
t  B. «.  a,  aurea  Hort. —  Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate,variegated 

with  a  golden  coloiur. 
t  B.  1.  a,  margindta  Hort. —  Arborescent.     Leafovate,  with  a 
mai|:in  of  a  golden  colour. 
f  B,  t,  2  anguttm&a  Mul.  Dict.>  No.  2.  *-  Arborescent.   Leaves  lan- 
ceolate.  [WiUd,  Sp.  Pl.) 

t  B.  t,a,vanegdta  Hort. —  Arborescent.    Leaves  lanceolate, 

variegated. 

•.  B.  «.  3  tnffruHcoia  Mill.  Dict.,  No.  3. ;  B.  hiimilb 

Dod,  Pempt,,  782. ;  B,  s  nana  N,  Du  Ham.^  i. 

p.  83.;  and  our^.  1215.;  Buis  naia,  Buiii  \ 

Bordures,  Buis  d*Artoisy  Buis  de  Hollande, 

Stit  Buis,  Fr,i  zwerch  Buchsbaum,  Ger, — 
warf.  Leaves  small,  obovate.  (Lam,  Sncyc. 
Wilid.  Sp.,  Pl.)  Tbis  is  the  kind  usually  culti- 
vated  for  edginff  beds  in  gardens. 
m  B.  <•  4  mjfrtyoliaLam,  Encyc.  — Dwarf.  Leaves 
small,  obiong,  narrowish.  {Lam,  Encyc^  i.  p. 
505.;  WUld,  Sp,  Pl,)  A  prettv  little  plant; 
generally  quite  low,  but,  under  favourable  cir-  1215 

cumstances,  growing  to  a  considerable  size. 

'Detenpiion,  Sfc,  The  box  is  a  well-known  hardy  evergreen  tree  or  shrub, 
moch  esteemed  in  Europe,  both  for  omamental  and  usc?ui  purposes.  In  a 
wikl  state,  it  sddom  exceeds  the  height  of  12  fL  or  15  ft.  in  Britain ;  but,  in 
Turkey  «id  Asia  Minor,  trees  of  it  have  been  found  as  hi^h  as  25  ft.  The  thick- 
ne»  of  the  trunk  it  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and,  in  fuU- 
growB  trees,  varies  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  yeUowish  on 
tfae  yoang  wood,  biit  rough  and  greyish  on  the  trunk  of  old  trees.  The  leaves 
aie  oppoeite,  oval,  and  ahnost  sessiie :  they  are  persistent,  of  a  coriaceous 
textore,  and  a  shining  yellowish  green,  when  they  grow  in  a  situation  fiiUy 
expoaed  to  the  iigbt ;  but  of  a  fine  deep  glossy  ereen  when  shaded  by  other 
trees.  llie  flowers  are  of  agreenish  prellow,  and  are  disposed  in  little  tufls  in 
tfae  axib  of  tbe  leaves.  T^  tree  wili  bear  the  knife  patiently,  and  is  ther&- 
ibre,  and  from  the  closeness  of  its  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for  clipped 
bedges^  and  aU  kinds  of  verdant  nrchitecture  and  statuary.    "  The  box,"  says 
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a  French  wnter, "  haa  the  advantage  of  takinff  anv  form  that  may  be  wished, 
iinder  tbe  hands  of  the  gardener.  Here  it  dispuiya  a  niche  cut  in  an  ap- 
parently  solid  green  bank ;  there,  an  arbour  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  On  one  side  it  covers  a  wdl  with  a  tapestry  of  continual  Terdure,  and 
on  the  other  it  clothes  a  palisade :  now  it  dividea  the  waiks  of  a  garden, 
and  now  it  marks  out  the  figure  of  a  parterre.  In  all  cases,  it  preaents  a  most 
acreeabie  verdure  to  the  eyes,  and  preserves  the  idea  of  cheerfiilness  even  in 
wmter,  when  aimost  every  other^tree  appears  mouming  for  the  absenoe  of  the 
8im."  (Nouv,  Cown.  ^Agri^  tom.  iii.  p.  276^  It  grows  slowly,  rarely  making 
shoots  of  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  annually.  ]Dut  the  tree  is  of  great  loittevitv ; 
and  so  eztremely  hardy,  that  it  is  the  only  evergreen  that  will  stand  in  tne 
open  air,  without  protection,  in  the  gardens  of  Pans,  Berlin,  and  Yienna. 

Geographjf,  Jhe  box  is  found  wud  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  between 
37^  and  52°  of  n.  laL,  on  mountains,  and  spro^ing  as  undergrowth  amon^  other 
trees,  but  never  forming  forests  entirely  by  itself.  The  largest  collections  of 
wild  box  trees  in  Europe  are  in  tbe  Forest  of  Ligny  in  France,  and  in  that  of  St. 
Claude  on  Mount  Jura ;  but  in  both  cases  the  box  trees  are  mixed  with  trees 
of  other  species.  Box  trees  are  also  found  in  forests  of  other  trees,  in  several 
parts  pf  France ;  particularly  in  Franche  Compt^  Dauphin^  Haute  Provence, 
the  chain  of  mountains  stretching  across  Languedoc,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
box  tree  is  produced  abundantly  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  boxwood  of  commerce,  sold  in  the 
European  maftets  as  Turkey  box,  is  erown  in  Circassia  and  Oeorgia,  whence jt 
18  brou^t  to  Odessa,  and  shipped  for  Europe.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  China,  Coclun*China,  and,  according  to  some,  in  Japan.  In  Bntain, 
the  box  is  a  disputed  native.  (See  p.  25.)  It  grows  plentifuUy  upon  Box  HiU, 
near  Dorking,  in  Surrey :  not  among  deciduous  trees,  and  shaded  by  them,  as 
it  does  in  its  native  habitats  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent ; 
but  only  mixed  with  a  few  juniper  bushes,  that  do  not  rise  so  high  as  itself. 
Bay  mentions  three  other  habitats;  viz.  Boxwell,  in  Oloucestershire ;  Boxley, 
in  kent ;  and  the  chalk  hilis  near  Dunstable :  but  the  box  tree  does  not  appear 
to  be  now  found  growing  in  uncultivated  ground  any  where  in  Britain,  but  on 
Box  Hill.  In  Baxter's  Briiith  FlowerkigPlafiti,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.,  it  is  stat^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  iHerson,  to  be  found  in  the  hedfes 
about  Kiibume,  near  Coxwold,  in  Yoikshire ;  which,  however,  is  no  proof  of 
its  being  indigenous. 

HUtwy,  Ttie  box  tree  appears  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
who  ranks  the  wood  with  that  of  ebony,  on^account  of  the  closeness  of  its 
grain.  PJiny  describes  it  as  being  as  hard  to  bum  as  iron,  as  produdng  no  flame, 
and  as  being  totally  unfit  for  charcoal.  He  distinguishes  tlu*ee  kinds,  which 
he  calls  the  iarger,  the  smaller,  and  the  Italian  box ;  and  speaks  of  the  use 
of  the  tree  for  topiary  work,  and  of  the  wood  for  musical  instruments.  '^tru- 
vius  also  recommends  the  box  for  topiarv  work ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  emplo^ed  in  verdant  sculpture,  and  close-clipped  heoges,  in  the  gardens 
of  Roman  viUas  in  the  Au£ustan  age.  Pliny  descnbes  his  Tusculan  villa  as 
having  a  lawn  adorned  with  figures  of  animals  cut  out  in  box  trees,  answerins 
altemately  to  one  another.  Tbis  lawn  was  again  surrounded  by  a  walk 
enclosed  with  evemeen  shmbs,  sheared  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Beyond 
this  was  a  place  of  exercise,  of  a  circular  form,  omamented  in  the  middle 
with  box  trees,  sheared,  aa  before,  into  numerous  different  figures ;  and  the 
whole  fenced  in  by  a  sloping  bank,  covered  with  box,  rising  in  steps  to  the  top. 
In  another  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  same  villa,  the  box  is  mentbned  aa 
beinff  cut  into  a  varietv  of  shapes  and  letters ;  some  expressing  the  name 
of  the  master,  and  otners  that  of  the  artificer,  dcc.  CP*^*  JBpiit^  book  v. 
letter  vi.)  The  same  practice  is  foUowed  in  severai  Koman  sardens  at  the 
present  aay;  and,  in  that  of  the  Vatican,  the  name  of  the  pope,  uie  date  of  his 
dection,  &c.,  may  be  read  fix>m  the  windowsofthepalaceinletters  of  box. 
VirgU  calls  it 

**  Smoodii^ta'd.  and  pniper  for  tbe  tanwr*i  trade, 
Whicfa  curioui  Dands  may  canra,  and  atad  «Ith  eaae  inrade.** 

DnvDBir^a  Firga. 
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Botli  Vinil  and  Ovid  allade  to  the  use  of  this  wood  for  masical  instruments,  and 
employ  tne  word  box  as  if  synonymous  with  that  of  flute.  In  raore  modem 
timefly  tn  Britiun,  it  is  mentioned  bj  Tumer,  Gerard,  Parkinaon,  and  other 
writers  on  gardening  and  niral  afiairs ;  and,  previously  to  the  eighteenth  oen« 
tnrf,  was  in  great  repute  for  gardensin  the  geometric  style,  from  the  fadlitv  with 
iriuch  it  couid  be  made  to  assume  whatever  fonn  the  gardener  wiahed :  it  was 
also  highly  valuable  when  there  were  but  few  evergreens  grown  in  Englandy 
from  its  faArdy  habit,  and  the  livdiness  of  its  hue.  The  wood  of  the  tree  has 
been  in  uae  for  tumery  firom  the  cartiest  ages,  and  for  wood  engraving  since 
tbe  fifteenth  century. 

ProperHes  and  Uset,  The  wood  of  the  box  is  remarkably  heavy ;  weighing^ 
when  newly  cut»  80  Ib.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  68  Ib. 
12  oz.  and  7  er.  It  is  the  only  European  wood  that  wiU  sink  in  water :  it  is 
ydiowy  Yerf  hard,  and  susceptible  ot  a  fine  jpotish.  The  wood  was  formerly 
much  used  m  En^hmd  in  cabmet-making  and  inlaying,  as  it  stiU  is  in  France ; 
and,  alsoy  in  both  countriesy  for  musical  and  roathematical  instruments,  combs, 
and  various  artides  of  tumery.  The  principal  use  of  the  boxwood,  however, 
at  presenty  is  for  wood  engraving ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  important 
articie  of  comroerce» 

Fcr  JSamerVi  the  boxwood  used  bv  the  cabinet-makers  and  tumers  in 
France  is  chiefly  that  of  the  root.  The  town  of  St.  Claude,  near  which  is 
one  of  the  laigest  natural  box  woods  in  Europe,  is  almost  entirely  inbabited 
by  tumerB,  who  make  snufi^x>xes,  rosary  beads,  forks,  spoons,  buttons,  and 
numerous  other  articles.  The  wood  of  some  roots  is  more  beautifully  mar- 
Ued,  or  yeined,  than  that  of  others ;  and  the  articles  manufiictured  vary  in 
prioe  aecoirdim|ly.  The  wood  of  the  tmnk  is  rarely  found  of  suffident  size 
Kir  blocks  in  France;  and  when  it  is,  it  is  so  dear,  that  the  entire  trank  of  a 
tree  is  sel^iom  sold  at  once,  but  a  few  feet  are  disposed  of  at  a  time»  which 
are  cut  off  the  living  tree  as  they  are  wanted.  There  are  in  the  Forest 
of  Ugny,  generally,  many  stumps  which  have  been  treated  in  this  manner. 
BoxeSy  ScCn^  fbrmed  of  the  trunx,  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  made 
of  the  root,  by  the  wood  of  the  tmnk  always  displaying  a  beautiful  and  very 
reguJar  atar,  which  is  never  the  case  with  that  of  ttie  root.  Boxwood 
is  very  apt  to  split  in  dryin^;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  French  turaem 
mit  Uie  wood  desiffued  for  theu:  finest  works  into  a  dark  celkr  as  soon  as  it 
■  cuty  where  they  keep  it  from  three  tofive  years,  according  to  cnx^umstances. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  given  time,  they  strike  off  the  sap-wood  with  a  hatchet» 
and  place  the  heart-wood  again  in  the  ceUar  tili  it  is  wanted  for  the  lathe. 
For  tbe  most  deticate  articles,  the  wood  is  soaked  for  84  hours  in  fresh  very 
clear  water,  and  then  boiled  for  soroe  time.  When  taken  out  of  the  boiiing 
water,  it  is  wiped  perfectly  dry,  and  buried»  till  wanted  for  use,  in  sand  or 
bran,  so  as  to  be  compietely  excluded  from  the  light,  and  air.  Articles  made 
of  wockI  thus  prepareoy  resemble,  in  appearance,  mat  is  called  Tunbridge  ware. 
The  sprey  of  the  box,  though  it  bums  very  slowiy,  is  much  esteemed  in  Franoe, 
as  fud^  for  lime^dlnSy  brick-kiins,  ovens,  Scc^  where  a  great  and  lasting  heat 
is  required.  (^Now,  Cour$,y  Scc) 

Wood  Sngramng,  The  wood  used  for  this  purpose  is  chiefiy  imported 
firom  Turkey  or  Odessa;  and  sells,  in  London,  for  firom  7/.  to  14/.  a  ton, 
duty  induded;  the  average  annual  consumption  in  Britain  being  about 
588  tona.  In  the  year  1832,  M'Culloch  tells  us  (in  his  Dictionafy  of  Com» 
merce)y  the  duty  on  imported  boxwood  was  1867/.  17«.  4ed,  tn  France» 
the  native  trees  are  seldom  of  suffident  size  for  wood  engraving ;  and  wood 
to  the  amount  of  10»000  fitmcs  is  annually  imported  fiom  Spain.  The  box 
treea  which  wem  cut  down  on  Box  Hill  in  1815  produced  upwards  of  10,000/. 
The  art  of  cutting  on  wood  was  invented  before  the  art  of  printing;  and  it  is 
snpposed  to  have  been  first  practised  between  the  years  1400  and  1430.  The 
firvt  otiyects  to  which  it  was  apptied  were  v^  difierent  in  their  character ; 
books  of  devotion  and  piaying  cards.  Ilie  mere  outtines  of  the  figures 
ruddy  cut  in  the  wood  with  knives  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  the 
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imiiresrioiis  were  taken  off  by  friction,  witfaout  the  aid  of  a  press.  The  eailiest 
specimen  of  wood  engraving  now  extant  in  England  is  in  the  collection 
of  Earl  SpenceTy  and  represents  8t.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour : 
the  date  'w  1423.  A  very  curious  work  waa  pnblisned  between  1430  and 
1450,  entitled  JSiblia  Pauperum,  the  Bible  of  the  Poor.  This  woriL  consisted 
of  about  40  plates,  illustrated  by  texts  of  scripture,  all  cut  in  wood  (see 
Pewny  Magaxme,  vol.  ii.  p.  410.) ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  first 
idea  of  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types,  which  was  invented  soon  after 
by  Guttemburg.  Wohlgemuth,  a  wood-engraver  at  Nuremberg  in  1480,  waa 
the  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  shade  into  wood  engraviugs ;  and  fais 
pupil,  Albert  Durer,  carried  the  art  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection ; 
in  his  time  the  wood-cutters,  or  formschneiders,  ol  Germany  became  so  num^ 
rous  as  to  be  incorporated  into  a  body  distinct  from  that  of  the  briefmahlersy 
letter-painters  or  writers.  Holbein  succeeded  Aibert  Durer ;  but  soon  after- 
wards  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  having  been  discovered,  wood  engraving 
was  comparatively  n^le^ed ;  and  it  fell  into  disuse  tiU  the  time  of  Bewick, 
who  displayed  in  it  such  extraordinary  force,  and  deiicacy  of  execution, 
as  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  art.  The  fint  engravers  on  wood,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Bewiclc,  or  nearly  so,  were  accustomed  to  have  the  trunks  of  tne  trees 
on  which  they  were  to  engrave  sawn  up  into  planks,  and  to  cut  out  the  en- 
graving  with  a  knife,  or  other  tools,  on  the  side  of  the  grain ;  but,  about 
Bewick's  time,  or  before,  the  practice  of  cutting  the  trunk  across  into  sections 
about  1  in.  in  thickness  was  adopted ;  and  tfae  engravinffs  were  cut  on  tfae 
wood,  across  the  grain,  with  tools  which  wiil  be  hereaner  described.  The 
advantaces  of  this  mode  are,  that  much  finer  lines  can  be  produced ;  that  the 
eneravM  block  will  give  a  much  greater  number  of  impressions ;  and  that  it 
wiU  be  far  more  durable.  The  foTlowers  of  Bewick  proHduced  some  beautifiii 
engravings ;  but,  from  the  mode  of  prindng  them,  though  they  were  mixed 
with  the  type,  they  were  almost  as  expensive  as  if  they  had  been  worked,  like 
the  metal  engravings,  firom  separate  plates.  By  the  modem  practice,  tiowever, 
woodcuts  are  printed  from  with  the  same  ease  as  the  movable  tvpes.  Tfae 
mode  in  which  the  operation  of  cutting  on  wood  is  still  performed  differs  but 
little,  according  to  the  Penm  Magazhte^  from  that  described  and  iUustrated 
by  a  plate  in  a  work  called  the  Book  of  Tradei^  published  at,  Frankfort  in 
1654.  In  this  plate,  the  formschneider,  or  wood-cutter,  is  represented  sitting 
^  at  a  table,  holdin^  the  block  in  fais  left  hand,  upon  which  he  is  cutting  witn 
a  smali  graver  in  his  right.  Another  graver,  and  a  sort  of  a  gouge,  or  cfaisel, 
lie  upon  the  table.  If  we  enter  the  work-room  of  a  wood-engraver  of  the 
present  day,  we  shall  find  the  instruments  by  wbich  he  is  surrounded  nearly 
as  few  and  as  sirople.  His  block  rests  upon  a  flat  circular  ieather  cushion 
fiUed  with  sand :  and  this  so  completely  answers  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
block  firmly,  and  yet  alk>wmg  it  to  be  moved  in  every  direction,  that  it  is 
expressively  called  the  wood-cutter^s  third  hand.  His  cuttin^  instruments 
are  of  three  sorts :  the  first,  which  is  called  a  graver,  is  a  tool  with  a  loxenge- 
shaped  point,  used  for  ouUines  and  fine  tints ;  the  second,  called  a  scauper, 
presents  a  triangular  point  and  edges,  and  is  used  for  deeper  and  boider 
work ;  and  the  tbird,  wnich  is  a  flat  tool,  or  chisel,  is  employed  in  cutting 
away  tbose  parts  of  die  block  that  are  to  be  left  endrely  light."  {Penny  Afo- 
gasane^  Tne  design  is  previously  drawn  upon  the  block  with  a  black-lead 
pencii ;  the  block,  wfaich  is  always  cut  directiy  acrvws  the  grain,  and  poHshed 
so  as  to  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  being  previously  prepared  with 
powderea  white  lead  mixed  with  a  little  water,  to  make  it  reoeive  the  pencil. 
The  drawing  is  generaUy  roade  bv  one  artist,  and  the  engraving  executed  bv 
Anotfaer.  It  is  the  business  of  the  wood-cntter  ^  to  leave  all  the  lines  wfaich 
the  drau^tsman  has  traced  with  his  pencU ;  and  to  do  this,  he,  of  course,  cuts 
away  all  the  parts  which  form  the  spaoes  between  the  various  lines  of  the 
drawing.  The  lines  tfaus  stand  up,  aa  it  is  called,  in  relief ;  and,  wfaen  ink  is 
applied  to  tfaem  by  the  printer,  in  the  same  way  as  he  applies  it  to  fais  metal 
types,  they  iransfer  the  mk  to  the  paper  placed  over  them  upon  beingsubjected 
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to  Bn  adeqiute  pRssure."  (Ibid.)  Formerly ,  a  groU  deal  of  otre  <nu  reqiured, 
in  |Hiiitii>e  woodcuts,  ia  "the  n^ustmeDtof  anumberof  smail  pieces  of  nnper 
between  tlie  ■trecched  parchment  and  bUnket  ihat  cofered  the  block,  dunog 
the  impresBion  from  the  conunon  hBnd-press,  in  order  to  glve  a  greatel'  force 
to  the  beariag  upon  Ehadowa,  while  the  Lgfatit  were,  of  course,  equally  reliered 
from  tfae  presure ;"  but  a  tnode  U  now  discovered  of  lowerinu  the  lights  by 
tbe  wood-engraver ;  and  the  blocks  are  now  introduced  witn  the  type,  antl 
[^iited  from  witfa  tbe  same  fiictlity,  by  the  revalviug  cylioder  of  a  printing- 

employed,  both  m  a  tree  and  as  k  shrub,  througfaout  £urope,  from  the  earliest 
limec  As  a  tree,  it  fonned,  when  clipped  into  shsipe,  hedgea,  arcadea,  arbours, 
■nd,  ibove  all,  fi^resof  men  and  animals.  As  a  sfarub,  it  wu  iwed  to  border 
beds  and  wolks,  and  to  execute  numerouH  curiouH  devices ;  such  as  lettov,  coMa 
of  arms,  &c,  on  the  ground ;  butofall  the  usesof  the  dwtirf  box,tfaemoit  im- 
portant,  in  tbe  andent  stvle  of  gardening,  was  thatoffurming  perterres  of  em- 
brMderv ;  it  being  the  only  evergreen  shrub  susceptible  of  fomiing  the  delicste 
hiiet  whieb  tbU  s^le  of  psrterre  required.and  of  bdngkeptwithm  thenarrow 
lioiitaoftheBelines  foranumber  of  years.  In  tfaase  days,  when  tfacfluwers  used 
in  omamenting  gardens  were  few,  the  great  art  of  the  sardener  was  to  discin- 
piish  his  parterres  by  beautiful  and  curious  artificiaf  forma  of  evergreen 
pbnts.  These  fonns  may  be  described  genemlly  as  belon^ng  to  that  style 
of  omauKnt  known  as  the  taste  of  Louis  Quatorzc.    F^.  ISIG.  is  a  Bmall 


partini  of  tfae  ground  plan  of  a  puterre  laid  out  in  thts  manner ;  all  thc 
Goa  and  dark  paita  of  the  figure  being  formed  of  box,  in  no  pert  allowed 
ta  crow  higher  than  3  in.  from  Uie  ground,  and  the  finer  lines  bdng  about  2  in. 
wilc;  The  Bpace  between  the  lines,  in  the  more  common  deaigns,  was  co- 
'ered  witti  sBndail  of  one  colour;  but  in  tbe  more  choice  parterrefi,  diftercnt 
coloured  sands,  eartha,  shelU,  powdered  glaaa  or  potsherds,  and  other  articlcs, 
werc  used,  so  ai  to  proiluce  red,  white,  and  black  grounds,  on  which  tbe  green 
of  tbebozappeared  to  advantage  at  all  seasons.  TbU  variety  of  colours  gave 
octastou  to  Lord  Bacoa's  reoiark :  "  As  for  the  making  of  knots  and  fi^ures 
wnh  diven  coloured  earths,  they  be  but  toys;  you  may  see  as  good  sighls 
Banjr  timet  in  tarts."  The  beauty  of  these  parterres  was  moat  conspicuous, 
«rhea  they  «rere  seen  aa  a  whole  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  or  from 
a  ■umMinding  terrace-walk.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  placed  on  a 
sloping  bank,  to  be  seeu  from  below ;  an  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  view  of  the  Palazzo  det  N.  H.  Venier,  on  the  Brenta,  as  given  in  Volka- 
nwr^s  Qmtimiation  der  Niii-emberiatcheti  Heiperidum,  publUhed  in  1714,  a 
portion  of  which  is  represented  m   pcrspective  in  fig.  1217,      In  a  view  of 
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*■  le  Chaateni  da  Ridielieii 

eu  Poictou,"  dven  io  Ma- 

rot'a  Recaeii  de»  Platu,  ^c, 

dei  phuiran   de  Cha*Uaux,  i) 

GroOet,    &<;.,   pubUshed   in 

l661,(]firhichoiir£g.  IS18. 

ia  m  caay,  a  rery  ricb  parterre 

of  emoroidm  may  be  ab< 

serred    in    the  rore-grounil 

«rith  a  fountsiB  io  the  centr^ 

Bod,  in  the  back-grouod,  a 

large  seoii  circulBr  Bpace  ap- 

peara  to  be  covered  with  tfae  ■ 

nioe    deicription   of  omo-  1 

menL     It   mav  alao  be  ob-  ' 

•ervol,  dut  there  i«  noC  a 

•mgle  tree  or  Hhmb  shown  in 

■  natural  state  within  several  hundred  feet  of  the  house,  on  every  ride.    The 

emtffoidered  ityle  of  porterre  is  etill  occaaionBlly  ta  be  met  with  adjoiii- 


inf(  very  old  residences  in  France  and  Italy,  and  even  in  a  few  placea  in 
Ensland ;  and,  aa  aSbrding  variety,  it  is  at  le&st  as  worthy  of  revival  aa  the 
arcnitectural  style  of  the  age  in  which  it  moit  extenirivdy  prevailed.  The 
best  deaism  in  thii  stvle  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  edicion  of  Boyceau'B  Jar^aage, 
&C.,  which  was  pubtianed  in  1714,  in  folio.  Topiary  work,  or  the  art  of  cut- 
ting  the  bos  and  other  treea  into  artificiRl  Ibrpns,  waa  carried  to  auch  an 
t  among  the  Romans,  that  both  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  uBe  the  word 
~  (presB  the  art  of  the  gardener ;  a  proof  tbat,  as  lar  as  omament 
d,  the  art  of  clipping  wbi  considered  the  highest  accomplishment 
that  could  be  poBseBEed  by  a  gardener,  among  the  ancient  Romaiis.    This 
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«ppesn  to  have  been  eqnally  the  case  in  Eorope  in  modem  tiinet ;  gardenen , 
ev«i  80  hite  aa  the  time  of  the  CommonwealtOy  being  called  by  Commeniua 
pleachers  (8ee  Jamia  Triimgttttf  Ozford  edit.)  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centiuyy  the  taste  for  verdant  sculptuie  was  at  ita  height  in 
Endand ;  and,  about  the  bc^ginning  of  the  eigjiteenth,  it  aflbrded  a  subject  of 
raiUery  for  the  wits  of  the  day,  soon  afterwwds  beginning  to  deciine.  There 
are  some  humoroua  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Guardiang  and  other  contem* 
porary  worka.    The  foUowing  lines  will  give  a  good  idea  of  a  topiary  garden :--' 


'*  Tbere  UliewiM  mota  be  lecn  od  cvery  ilde 
The  iha|ielT  boz,  oT  all  ito  ImuicbUig  pride 
UngeDtlj  ■boni^  and.  witb  prepoiteroiM  •Ull» 
To  Tarious  beeaU.  eDd  blrda  of  sundry  quUlt 
TVaiiafonn*d,  and  numaa  ibapef  of  moDatrous  lise. 

Alao  eCber  «onderi  of  tbeaportlveabeara, 
Fair  Nafeure  mls  artoming,  tbere  were  Ibuiid : 
Olobea,  ipfral  oolumnt,  pyramida,  and  pien 
vnth  spoutinff  uma  and  bud^g  atatuea  ciown*d ; 
And  borisoDtil  diala  on  tbegroiuid, 
In  livlng  box,  by  cunning  artisti  traoed  ; 
And  galleys  trim,  oo  no  long  T^^age  bound. 
But  by  their  roots  tbere  ever  aiicbor*d  flMt** 

O.  Wsar. 

In  modem  Oardenmg,  the  tree  box  forms  one'of  our  most  valuable  eyergreea 
ahrubs  or  low  trees.  It  is  more  particuiarly  eligible  as  an  under^wth  in 
omamental  plantations;  where,  partiaUy  slmded  by  other  treea,  its  leavea 
take  a  deeper  ffreen,  and  shine  more  conspicuoualy.  Next  to  the  holly,  it 
has  the  most  oeautiful  appearance  in  winter ;  more  eapeciall y  when  the 
ground  ia  covered  with  snow.  The  vari^gated  sorts  are  aamiasible  as  objecta 
of  curiosity ;  but,  as  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  vari^tion  when  planted  in  the 
shade,  and  as,  in  the  fidl  light,  their  green  is  frequently  of  a  sickly  yellowish 
hue,  we  do  not  tbink  that  they  can  be  recommended  as  omamental.  The 
myrtle-Ieaved  forms  a  very  handsome  amall  bush  on  a  lawn.  The  use  of  the 
dwarf  box  for  edgings  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  other  Utes  of  the  box,  in  former  tunes,  were  various ;  but  mostof  them 
are  now  almost  foi^tten.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  bitter,  and  have  a  dis* 
agreeable  smeU;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose,  b  said 
to  be  pui^gative;  and,  in  a  small  dose,  sudorific.  An  empyreumatic  oil  is 
extracted  from  them,  which  is  said  to  cure  the  toothach  and  some  other  dis- 
orders.  A  dncture  was  made  from  them,which  was  once  a  celebrated  specific 
in  Germany  for  intermittent  fevers ;  but,the  secret  having  been  purchased  and 
made  public  by  Joseph  L,  the  medicine  fell  into  disuse.  OIivier.de  Serres 
{Theat.  tTAgru)  reconunends  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  box,  as  by  far  the 
best  manure  for  the  grape ;  not  only  because  it  is  very  common  in  the  south 
of  France,  but  because  there  is  no  plant  that  by  its  decomposition  affbrds  a 
greater  quantity  of  vegetable  mould.  The  box  is  said  to  enter  into  tbe  com- 
position  of  vanous  m«Iicated  oils  for  strengthening  and  increasine  the  groMrth 
of  the  hair;  and  Parkinson  says  tbat  '^the  leaves  and  sawdust,  Doiled  in  lie, 
wiU  chan^  the  hair  to  an  aubum  colour."  Box  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  hoUy  m  the  churches  at  Christmas ;  and,in  a  note  to  Wordsworth^s  poems» 
we  are  informed  that,  '^in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  a 
iunend  takes  place,  a  basinful  of  sprigs  of  box  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
house  fh}m  which  the  coffin  is  taken  up ;  and  each  person  who  attends  the 
funeral  takes  one  of  these  sprigs,  and  throws  it  into  the  grave  of  the  deceased.'* 
{Wordt,  Poenu,  vol.i.  p.  163.)  The  box  is  the  badge  of  the  I£ghland  clan 
M^Intosh ;  and  the  vanegated  kind,  of  the  dan  M<Pberson.  (Baxi.  Brit.  Fl.  Pl^ 
iL  1. 14*2.)  Pliny  affirms  that  no  animal  wiU  eat  the  seed  of  the  box ;  and  it  ia 
said  that  its  leaves  are  particularly  poisonous  to  camels.  It  is  also  asserted^by 
many  authors  that  box  trees  are  never  cropped  by  cattle;  and  that  the  Corsican 
honey  is  rendered  poisonous  firom  the  bees  feedmg  on  the  flowers  of  the  box. 

PropaMtum  and  Culture.  The  box  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
layers.    It  seeds  fireely  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow  freely ;  but,  where  it  is 
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closely  clipped  in,  the  seeds  are  sddom  pemiitted  to  ripen.  When  the  aeeds 
are  to  be  sown,  they  should  be  gathered  ttie  moment  the  capsules  appear  ready 
to  open,  and  sown  immediately  in  light  rich  earth,  consiatmg  chiefly  of  veee- 
table  mould,  which  is  well  drained»  8o  that  the  water  may  nerer  lie  on  the  seeds. 
Cuttings  of  from  4in.  to  6  in.  in  length  should  be  put  in,  in  autumn,  in  a 
sandy  solL,  and  a  shaded  situation,  and  in  a  year  they  wili  be  fit  to  transphmt 
into  nursery  lines.  Layers  may  be  made  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  and 
either  o£  the  young  or  old  wood.  The  dwarf  box  used  for  edgings  is  propa- 
gated  by  beinff  taken  up,  dirided,  and  replanted.  ^  The  roots  of  the  box,  being 
numerous  and  small,  though  by  no  means  hair-like,  like  those  of  the  JSrick- 
ceae,  retain  the  earth  about  them ;  so  that  plants  of  box  always  come  up  with 
a  ball ;  and  hence  the  tree  may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  seaaon,  provided, 
if  in  summer,  that  the  weather  be  moist  at  the  time. .  Box  edgin^  are  best 

{>lant6d  early  in  spring,  because  the  firost  in  winter  is  apt  to  destroy  those 
eaves  whtch  have  l^n  cut  in  trimming  the  plants.  Box  c»lgings  and  hedges 
may  be  clipped  at  almost  any  season,  except  midwinter.  Some  garden- 
ers  prefer  trimming  box  edgings  in  June,  just  when  the  plants  have  neariy  com- 
pleted  their  year^s  shoots ;  because  they  will  afterwards  make  shoots  of 
}  in  or  1  in.  m  length,  or,  at  all  events,  protrude  a  few  leaves,  and  thus,  in  a 
week  or  two,  will  conceal  ali  appearance  of  the  use  of  the  shears.  When  this 
practice  is  followed,  it  is  necesGnry  to  go  over  the  edgings  or  hedges  in  July, 
m  order  to  cut  neatly  off  with  the  knife  anv  shoots  that  may  have  been  pro- 
truded  too  fiur ;  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  leaves.  The  more  common  prac» 
tice  is  to  dip  the  box  in  autumn ;  but  in  that  case,  as  many  of  the  leaves  are 
injured  by  tne  shears,  theur  marks  remain  dll  the  middle  of  the  following  May. 
The  edgingor  hedge  looks  weU  for  a  fortnight  at  that  season;  but  afterwards  it 
has  rather  a  neglected  appearance,  till  the  next  trimming  season,  which  is  in  the 
b^;inning  of  September.  The  superiority  of  the  June  cupping  must  be  obvious, 
whether  applied  to  edgings,  bedges,  or  mural  or  sculpturesque  omaments. 
Box  edgines,  when  kept  low,  if  they  are  wanted  to  endure  man;^  years,  require 
occasionalTy  to  be  cut  in  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  this  operation  should  only 
be  performedon  one  side  of  the  edging  in  one  year,  and  not  on  the  other  side 
tiil  the  second  year  following.  When  treated  in  this  way,  both  edginps  and 
hedges  will,  on  gpod  loam^  soil,  last  an  extraordinary  length  of  time ;  whereas, 
if  tbey  are  continually  clipped  on  the  surftM»  only,  a  network  of  shoots  is 
formed  there,  which,  by  excluding  the  air  from  the  stem  within,  occasions  the 
decay  of  the  weakest ;  and  the  edging  or  hed^  becomes  naked  beiow,  and 
unsightly.  Sometimes  this  *evil  may  be  remedied  by  cutting  down  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  best  mode  is  to  replant.  The  form  of  the  section  of  a  box  edgW 
or  hedffe  should  always  be  that  of  a  truncated  triangle ;  the  broadest  rad 
being  that  next  to  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  edgin^  to  walks,  or  to  llower- 
beds,  their  breadth  at  the  ground  may  be  3  in.,  the  height  4in.,  and  the  breadth 
at  top  2  inr^  or  half  these  dimensions  may  be  adopted.  In  everv  case,  both  of 
edgings  and  hedges,  the  base  ousht  always  to  be  broader  than  tne  summit,  in 
order  that  the  rain  may  fall  on  the  sides,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  strike  on 
them  with  more  force.  In  clipping  box  trees  into  ardficial  forms,  it  is  usuai 
to  enclose  the  tree  in  a  slight  frame  of  wirework  of  the  form  proposed :  the 
wire  should  be  copper,  and  painted  green,  for  the  sake  of  durabiuty,  and  ^to 
render  it  inconspicuous.  The  same  xind  of  skeleton  wh^work,  or  treilis-work, 
is  put  up  for  mural  and  architectural  topiary  work. 

Intectt  and  Diseaiet,  The  box  is  very  rarely  attacked  by  insects,  and  has 
very  few  diseases.  There  is  a  proliferous 
growth  of  leaves  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  which  appears  in  soroe  seasons, 
and  is^probably  occasioned  by  the  punc- 
ture  of  an  insect,  but  of  what  species 
we  are  not  aware.  The  fungus  PuccfniA 
Biixi  Grev.  (fig.\2\9.)  is  found  occasion- 
ally  on  the  leaves.  1219 
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tliWtfM.  Th»  IHM  biH  teca  IB  tlHDNcbbaiBlKBdarLMidoD  ■rtMBmi.iihmtbmin 
nvtntiH  ftauUfl.  uieft.  1b  bftcbl.  Tben  ti  ■)»  onc  it  K*w,  I5ft.hi|h.  In  ihr  Oiftird 
Bi>wdce«dB,tbenut<n>ci)db«m,  onei/vhkh,  hi  1»».  wu»  ft.  hTgh,  th*  dliniMR  dT 
tbr  tiiinli7|in..  andaf  IbehH)  ISft.    The  '"««'  boi  ti«l|e  [ii  Bigluid  ti  it  PnwDith,  where 

ef  t«  (CHturis  old.  Tbe  Dldit  fctibtuTrMmie  tmifajT  wotta  fn  En^nil  Jireljitnenrdeii  at  Lefen*! 
Oivn,  Ln  Wntniorelud,  liM  «it  in  IhF  Ubm  of  Juim  II.  In  Scotlind,  U  Weit  Plnn,  ncn 
Miilai,  ibeTn  limbntree,  10  rnn  plBitnl,  Ihit  bHft.  hlgh.  In  Fruice,  In  ihe  Jvdln  de>  Plint», 
■  b«  trce,  npwinti  oT  lOOieari  pUnted,  bu  utalned  Ihe  belEhtoraaft. 

Commereial  Statittici.  Plants  oF  the  tree  box,in  the  London  niiraerie9,are 
from  td.  to  If.  Sd.  each,  acconliiig  to  the  ■ize  of  the  variety :  at  Bollwjtler 
plMots  of  the  apccie»  are  50  cents  each ;  and  of  the  vBrietiea,  from  I  franc  to 
11  fnnca  each :  at  New  York,  plant*,  or  the  tree  kind  are  £5  cents  each ;  srd 
cn  ita  nrietiea,  371  cenU.  The  dwarf  boi  is  sold,  in  EnglJBh  nurscriea,  at  61^. 
pcr  jard ;  at  New  York,  at  50  centa  per  yard. 

It.B.  BALB&^aicA  WiHd.     Tbe  Balearic  Box. 

/dWVMtaL  mid.  ArtLiSD.,^  PL«,p.33T.i  rLm.  EacTC,  1.  |v  Sns.  •'> — 

teMWK     &  >.  nr.  ftiulil  S.  Da  Ham,,  1,  IIl  «L:   Hlnoiti  Bai  -, 
Buli de  MLDongne, Buli delbhon,  Pr. ;  Bilcarticber  fluchrtuuni,  err. 
Sttrwtmg,.    N.  DBHiuB.,iiLg3.f.  LiiDdoiii.jVi-iett.  HdUKl. 
fyee.  Ckar.,  ^c.   Disk  of  leaf  oblong;  Ibatatalk  glabrouB. 

Antbers  STrow-shaped,  linesr.    (fViiJd,  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.% 

338.)     A  native  of  Minorca,   Sardinia,  and   Coritica; 

and  growing  there,  according  to  the  A^buwau  Du  Ha-  < 

mei,  to  the  hdght  of  80  ft.     It  b  also  fonnd  in  great 

■bujnknce  on  all  the  Tocky  guriaces  both  of  European 

■nd  Anattc  Turkey.     1t  wbb  first  brought  to  France 

about  1770;  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Eneland 

in  1780.     In  both  countriea,  it  waa  at  first  treated  ai  a 

mcD-faouee  plant ;  but  it  wai  afterwards  found  quite 

nard;.     In  Paria,  itrcording  to  the  Nimveira  Du  Hanir/, 

itwaa  bund  to  reaist  the  aeTm  froBts  of  1704  and 

1799.     The  Balearie  box  ia  a  verj  handsonie  apeciea,  with  leaves  threc 

timea  m  large  as  thoae  of  S.  aempervirens,  and  a  strai^t  smooth  tnink. 

Tbe  lenTes,  when  the  plant  ia  fiilly  exposed 

to  tbe  air,  are  of  a  much  paler  green  than 

thoae  o(  the  comiDoa  box ;  but,  when  the; 

are  in  the  shade,  thej  are  of  an  intenaely  .^ 

deep  green.    The  wood  is  said  to  be  of  a 

brigbter  jretlow  than  Ihat  of  the  common 

bos.  It  is  sent  to  Bngland  m  large  auantities 

from  CoDi[tantiDople,farthe  use  of  tne  wood-  ^ 

en^vers ;  but,  being  of  a  coarser  grain,  it  ' 

is  mferior  to  that  of  the  B.  sempervtrens.     It  is  propagated  hy  cuttingn, 

whicb,  if  plaeed  in  aandy  soil  under  glass,  or  in  heat,  generally  strikc 

root  in  about  iwo  months  afier  being  taken  off.    Cuttings  wiU  also  succeed, 

if  treated  like  tbose  ofthe  cf """ 


UtlL    PmorslantLin  tbe  Loodoo  DUDeiic*,  li.  Gd.  eicbi  iit  New  l^oik.  where  It  nauliei  prD 
«K  «Ditiv  wlbUr,  3i)  CCML  -f         r- 

App.  i.    Half-hardi/  Species  ofB^xus. 

Chiiu^  HiLrDduced  in  180«,  •nd  iTOWiDl  ■boul  3  ft.  hi(h ; 

■  !I^"'''  rV'"'  ■bcui  fift.  Sigh.  Ijolh  rniiiiie  prolccl 
naDaiiniheHiiualijrBairaundchicflj  In  toUi 
le  «ize  Biid  IhickncH,  ■nd  Lhe  wood  ■ppenr 

App.  I.    Half-harrlif  Speciei  beUmging  to  the  Order  EitpAor&JHCe 

O»  looHiy  OTCT  Uht  lehe"  belmijlnii  ta  Ibli  ofder  in  llie  Hartiu  Bnlannieia,  levnv)  lifni 
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Pl^i/kUkm  dinariediut  Vcnt,  t.  4&,  la aiutive of  N«w  Zcaland,  uid  wu  introduoad  to  18S& 
It  1«  toleraldy  bardv ;  m  plant  baving  llved  witb  lu  «t  Bayfwatcr,  witb  Tcry  little  wroteetion,  cinee 
ISSgi  P.  §i^Met  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  L  «396.,  i»  a  twiggy  sbrub,  from  Sft  to  Sft  blgh.  inobeblyalio 
as  hardy  ac  tbe  otber.    Botb  epeclei  flower  In  A|wiL 

Oa^lia  alatomoUfaf  Bot.  Biag^t  U81.,  bat  been  an  inhaUtaot  ofour  green-bouaea  rince  16BL  IC 
U  a  natlve  ot  the  Gcpe  oT  Oood  Hope,  and  wouhi  piobably  itand  agalnst  a  conaerrative  walL 


CHAP.  C. 

OF   THE   HARDT   LI6NKOU8   FLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER    rRTICAV^EJS. 

Thbsb  are  included  in  five  genera,  which  have  their  names  and  characters 
below. 

ilfo^RUS  Toum,  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  8  sexes»  in  most  species» 
upon  the  same  plant ;  in  M.  ni^  Potr.,  and,  according  to  Gronovius  ( Vir^.f 
146.),  in  M,  rubra  L^  upon  distinct  plants :  accordinff  to  Kalm  (Ad,  Svec., 
1776),  the  sexes  oi  M,  rubra  L.are  polygamous. — Male  flowers  disposed 
in  a  drooping,  pedunded,  axillanr  spike.  Calyx  of  4»  equal  sepals,  imbri- 
cate  m  srativation,  expanded  in  flowering.  Stamens  4.  A  ruoiment  of  a 
pistil  is  present.  —  Female  flowers  in  ovate  erect  spikes.  Calyx  of  4 
leaves,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  outer  pair  the  lai^ger,  all  upri^t  and  persistent, 
becoming  pulpy  and  juicv.  Ovary  of  2  cells,  one  includmg  one penduious 
ovule,  the  other  devoid  of  any.  Stigmas  2,  lonf.  In  the  state  of  ripeness, 
each  ovary  is  a  fleshy  and  juicy  utricle,  and  is  covered  bv  the  fleshy 
and  juicy  calyx :  the  aggregate  of  the  ovaries  and  the  calyxes  from  a 
spike  of  flowem  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  mulberry.  Seed  pendulous 
—  Species  several ;  natives  of  Asia,  south  of  Europe,  and  North  America. 
Trees.  Sap  white.  Leaves  altemate,  large,  mostlv  lobed,  and  rou^ ;  the 
fiivourite  tood  of  the  siik-moth  (^6mbyx  mori  F.)  in  its  cateipiilwr  state. 
(Chiefly  from  71  Neeg  ab  Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.) 

BroussonbVz^  L'H^rit.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
distinct  plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  pendulous  cylindrical  catkins;  each 
flower  in  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  Calyx  shortly  tubular,  then  4>f«rted.  Sta- 
mens  4,  elastic. — Female  flowers  in  peduncled,  axillary,  upri^t  globular 
heads.  Calyx  tubular,  its  ti|)  with  3 — 4  teeth.  Ovary  within  an  int^ment 
that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Style  lateral,  prominent.  Stigma 
taper.  Fruit  club-Aiaped,  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
extended  much  beyond  its  tip ;  and  consisting  of  the  int^gument  m  which 
the  ovary  was  enclosed,  and  now  become  very  juicv ;  and  of  a  1-seeded 
oval  utricle  with  a  crustaceous  int^gument,  and  enclosed  within  the  juicy. 
integument. —  Species  1,  native  to  Japan  and  the  isles  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean. 
A  tree,  with  leaves  large,  lobed  or  not,  and  hairy.  (Du  Hamel,  TYaUe  deg 
Arbret,  ed.  nouv. ;  and  the  Fenny  Cycioptedia,) 

BIaclu^r^  Nuttall.  Flowers  unisexual;  in  M.  anrantiaca  Nutt.f  and  M. 
tinctoria  D.  Don^  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants ;  if  not  so  in 
the  rest,  then  upon  the  same  plant.  What  follows  relates  to  M.  aurandaca 
NuU.  —  Biale  nowers  in  a  very  short  almost  sesdle  racemose  panicie  of  12 
or  more  flowers.  Calyx  ^^parted.  Stamens  4,  in  some  instances  3.  — 
Female  flowers  closely  aggregate  upon  an  axis,  and  fbrming  a  globular  head 
that  18  bome  upon  a  short  axillary  peduncle.  Calyx  oblong,  urceolar, 
imparently  with  4  lobes  at  the  tip :  it  mcludes  the  ovary,  which  is  situated 
above  its  base,  and  is  terminated  by  a  style  that  b  thresd-shaped,  downy, 
and  protmded  beyond  the  calyx  to  the  leneth  of  nearly  1  in.  The  ovarv 
becomes  an  achenium  about  }  in.  long,  half  as  much  broad,  compreBsea, 
oval,  with  the  tip  blunt  and  unsymmetrical  from  an  indentation  on  one  side 
in  which  the  style  had  been  attached.  —  A  tree,  native  of  North  America. 
Spiny  :  spines  axillary.  Sap  white.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate.  Stipules 
mmute,  deciduous.  (NuUaU;  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.3I2 — 316.,  and  voL 
xii.  p.  210.;  and  obsmation.) 
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ANn»  7\nanu  Flowers  inseited  upon  the  interior  surfbce  of  a  hoUow  glo- 
bolar  or  pear-shaped  fleshy  receptac]e,in  whose  tip  is  an  orifice  closed  with 
small  sctues ;  minute,  many  within  a  receptacle ;  those  in  the  upper  part 
male,  the  rest  female ;  or  the  flowers  of  each  sex  occupy  distinct  receptacles 
upon  distinct  plants.  —  Maleflower.  Calyx  3-parted.  Stamens  3.— =Te- 
n»le  flower.  Calyx  5-clefl,  haying  a  tube  that  invests  a  tlureadshaped 
atalk  that  bears  the  pisdl.  Stalk  adnate  to  the  ovary  on  one  side»and 
extendin^  to  the  base  of  the  style :  the  style  is  inserted  rather  laterally. 
Ovary  with  1  cell  and  1  ovule.  Stigmas  8.  Fruit  a  utricle.  Seed  pen- 
dulous.  Embryo  felcate,  in  the  centre  of  fleshy  albumen.  — >  Species  nume- 
rous.  Trees  or  shrubs,  occurrent  in  the  warmer  r^ons  of  both  hemi- 
spheres.  F.  C&rica  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe.  Sap  white.  Leaves 
altemate,  stipulate.  Stipules  large»  convolute,  dedduous.  (7*.  Neei  ah 
JEsen&eck,  Gen,  PL  FL  Germ.  Most  of  the  characters  are  taken  from  F, 
CaricaZr.) 

Bo^bYj4  WiUd.  Flowers  unisexual :  tbose  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  minute,  in  4  deep  s^ments.  Stamens  2 — 3. 
—  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  in  4  deep  segments,  that  are  deciduous ; 
two  opposite  ones  very  minute,  and  in  some  instances  not  present.  Ovary 
rooncUsh-ovate :  it  has  2  cells.  Style  short.  Stigma  capitate,  depressed, 
obscurely  cloven.  Fruit  pulpy,  oval-oblong,  with  1  cell.  Seed  mostly  soli- 
tary;  its  skin  roembranous,  its  embryo  straiebt,  its  albumen  boray. — Species 
5 ;  4  natire  of  North  America,  l  of  the  West  Indies :  all  shrubs,  with  their 
leaves  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  mostly  smooth  and  entire;  and  their  flowers 
minute,  axillary,  fascicled  and  bracteated.  (Smilh,  under  Bigeldvia  in  Rees*s 
CycLi  NwUtaUui  Geu.  ;  and  observation.) 

Genus  L 


1 


M 


AfO^RUS  Tmun.  Thb  Mulberry  Treb.   Ltn.  SysU  Monoe^cia  Tetrandria. 

lAiwiiMeatkm.    Tourn.,  qnoted  br  T.  Nees  ab  Ewnbeck,  in  hU  Oen.  PL  Fl.  Oerm  :  Sehreb.  Lin. 
Gcn.  PL.  No.  14M. ;  WUkL  Spi  FL.  4.  p.  368. ;  T.  Necs  eb  EMnbeck  Oen.  PL  FL  Oecm.,  fiua  a 


No.5. 

Mftrier,  Ft.  \  Maulbeere.  Gef, 

Sevexal  deriTations  have  been  ffiren  for  tbe  word  Mbnit :  lome  •uppoie  it  to  be  taken 


froaa  the  Oreek  word  atpfnea,  or  mormi,  slgnifying  a  muH^errY  or  blackberry ;  othen  derive  it  from 


;  otherK 


lfae< 

«r  tbe  ah^e  of  that  peninsola  to  the  leaf  of  a  mulberr jr. 

Description^  4rc.  Dedduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
remariKabie  fbr  tbeir  large  leaves,  which  are  mostly  lobed,  and  which,  in  a  state 
of  cnltivation,  are  liable  to  great  variation  in  point  of  magnitude,  form,  and 
texture.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  and  trun- 
cheons ;  every  part  of  the  mulberrv,  like  the  oUve,  taking  root  easily,  and 
fbmui^  a  tree.  All  the  species  will  serve  to  nourish  the  silkworm ;  but  M. 
ilbay  and  its  varieties,  are  considered  much  the  best  for  this  purpose.  In 
warm  ctimates,  such  as  Persia,  the  leaves  of  M.  nlgra  are  sufficiently  succulent 
ibr  feeding  the  silkworm ;  but  in  colder  countries  they  do  not  answer  equally 
weU. 

1  l.  Jlf.Ni^GRA  Poir.    The  black^rttt^^,  or  cornmon,  Mulberry. 

I^emMcatlfML  Fbir.  Encr.  Bttth.,  4.  p.  577. ;  Lln.  Sp.  Fl.,  139B. ;  Hort  aiff,441. ;  Mart  Mill,  NoJL : 

wuuTspi  fl,4l  pl  m 

Umoi^mes.    JArus  DodL  iVnfp^.,  8ia ;  U.  friictu  nlsro  ifaiii*.  PA».,  4fia 

Ammmg».  Ludw.  Eetjpa  Veg.,  t.  114. ;  Blackw.,  1 1S6L ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  1 159. ;  N.  Du  Ham., 
C 1 82.  i  aod  the  plate  In  our  bMt  Volume 

Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  SexesmonGeciouSySometimesdioecious.    Leaves  heart-shaped, 
bluntish,  or  sligfatly  lobed  with  about  5  lebes ;  toothed  with  unequal  teeth, 

4  T 
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rougb.  (Wilid,  Sp,f  iv.  p.  369.)  A  dedduous  tree,  a nadve  of  Persia,  but 
found  abo  oa  the  sea  coast  of  italy ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20ft.  or  30  ft. 
Introduced  m  1548.  Sir  J.  E.  8inith  remarks  that  this  species  is  **  sometimes 
perfectly  diflecious,  and  very  frequently  partially  so;  the  stamens  being  in 
greater  perfection  in  most  flowers  of  one  tree,  and  the  pistils  in  those  of 
another."  (^Uee^$  CycL^art.  Morus.) 

Farigty. 

H  M.  ff .  2  laeimdim  Miil.  Dict.,  No.  2.,  has  the  leaves  jagged  rather  than 
cut.  This  all^ed  yariety  of  the  species  may  be  considered  as  roore 
properly  a  ▼ariation  of  the  individual ;  since  leaves  jagged  and  lobed 
m  a  great  variety  of  ways  are  frequently  found  on  plants  in  one 
season,  and  only  heart-shaped  comparatively  entire  ieaves  the  next ! 

Description,  The  common  mulberry  is  generally  a  low,  much-branched 
tree,  with  a  thick  rough  bark,  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  un- 
eaually  serrated,  and  very  rough.  The  firuit  is  large,  of  a  dark  purple,  vjery 
wnolesome,  and  agreeable  to  ue  palate.  The  mulberry  tree  ts  remarkable  for 
the  slowness  of  its  growth ;  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  last  trees  to  deve- 
lope  its  leaves,  though  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  ripen  its  fruit.  In  Britain,  the 
tree  always  assumes  something  of  a  dwarf  or  stunted  character,  spreading  into 
very  thick  arms»  or  branches,  near  the  ground,  and  forraing  an  extremely  large 
head.  It  is  a  tree  of  very  great  durabiuty ;  the  trees  at  Syon  being  said  to  be 
300  vears  old,  and  some  at  Oxford  and  other  places  being  supposed  to  be  of 
nearly  eoual  antiquity.  It  is  also  wonderfully'tenaciou8  of  Iife;  the  roots 
of  a  blaoL  mulberry,  wbich  had  lain  dormant  in  the  ground  for  twentv-four 
years,  being  said,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to  have  sent  up  shoots. 
{Ann,  des  Sden,  Nat,,  tom.  ix.  p.  338.,  as  quoted  in  Brande^t  Joum,  for  Oct. 
1827.) 

Oeography*  The  common,  or  black,  roulberry  is  ^enerallv  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Persia,  where  there  are  still  roasses  of  tt  founcl  in  a  wild  state ; 
thou^  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is  unknown ;  and  though  it  is 
occasionally  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy.  It  is,  however,  so  firequently 
confounded  by  the  eartier  writers  with  the  white  mulberry,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  countries  of  which  it  is  really  a  native. 

Hiiiory.  The  black  mulberry  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  records  of 
antiquity.  It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  viz.  in  the  Seoond  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  in  the  Psalms.  The  same  difficulty,  however,  exists  in  tracing 
its  history  disttnctly  firom  that  of  the  white  mulberry,  aa  in  its  geo^raphy ;  and 
it  is  only  when  spoken  of  as  a  firuit  tree,  or  when  its  colour  is  deddedly 
mentioned,  that  we  can  be  sure  which  species  u  meant.  Ovid,  however, 
evidently  potnts  ont  the  black  mulberry  aa  the  one  introduced  in  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  and  Pliny  seems  also  to  allude  to  it,  as  he  observes 
that  there  is  no  other  tree  that  has  been  so  neglected  by  the  wit  of  man, 
either  in  grafting  or  giving  it  names ;  an  observation  which  nolds  good  to  the 
present  day  respecting  the  black  mulberry,  as  it  has  only  one  trimng  variety, 
or  rather  variation,  and  no  synonyme ;  whereas  there  are  numerous  varieties 
of  M.  iilbsL.  Pliny  adds,  '*  Of  all  the  cultivated  trees,  the  mulberry  is  the 
last  that  buds,  which  it  never  does  until  the  cold  weather  is  past ;  and  it  is 
therefore  called  the  wisest  of  trees.  But,  when  it  b^ins  to  put  forth  buds, 
it  despatches  the  business  in  one  ni£ht,and  that  with  so  much  torce,  that  their 
breakmg  forth  may  be  evidently  heard."  (Book  xvi.  c.  25.)  The  black 
mulberry  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1548 ;  when  some  trees  were  planted 
at  Syon,  one,  at  least,  of  which  (J^.  1222.)  is  still  in  existence.  Otbers  say 
that  the  first  mulberry  tree  planted  in  England  was  in  the  ^arden  at  Lam- 
beth  Palace,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  about  1555.  The  tree  is  raentioned  by  Tusser, 
and  also  by  Oerard,  who  describes  both  the  black  and  the  white  mulberry 
as  being  cultivated  in  his  time.  The  royal  edict  of  Jamea  I.,  about  1605, 
recommendinff  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  and  offisring  packets  of  mulberry 
seeds  to  all  who  would  sow  them,  no  doubt  rendered  tne  tree  fashionable,  as 
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tbcre  is  mrcelj  an  old  garden  or  gentlemaa^B  seat,  throughout  the  countr;, 
vinch  catt  be  traced  back  to  tbe  serenteenth  century,  in  wbich  a  mulberry  tree 
ii  Dot  to  t>e  fbund.  It  is  remarhable,  however,  that,  thougfa  these  trces  were 
exprEwIy  iatended  fot  the  nourishment  of  silkworms,  the;  nearlj  all  belo^  to 
3Aru«  nigrs,  as  very  Tew  instanceB  eiist  of  old  trees  of  ^orus  ftlba  in  Eng- 
hDd.  (See  Bradley't  Treat.  on  ffiub.  and  Gard.,  ed.  1786,  toI.  i.  p.  349.) 
9uik>peare's  iDulberrj  is  referHble  to  this  period,  as  iC  was  planted  in  1609 
ia  \m  garden  et  Nen  Phtce,  Stratfbrd  j  ond  it  was  a  bUck  mulberry,  as  Mr. 
Drake  mentions  a  native  of  Stmford,  who,  in  his  youth,  remGmb«^  frc- 
quentlT  to  have  eaten  of  tbe  fruit  of  this  tree,  some  of  ita  bronchea  hanging 
orer  ibe  wall  which  divided  that  garden  frora  his  father's.  (Drai^t  ^ak- 
tptare,  toL  ii.  p.  AS4.) 

PropfT&et  oad  Viei.  The  Hack  mulbenr  i»  cultivated,  Du  Hamel  tella  ua, 
"  for  its  fruit,  which  is  verf  wholesome  and  palatable ;  and  not  fbr  its  leafes, 
which  are  but  little  esteemed  for  silfcwonns ;  and  wbich,  at  the  beginning  of 
ntainn,  often  become  covered  with  red  apots.  The  fruit,  be  adds,  is  eaten 
raw,  or  "  made  into  synipa,  wbicb  are  considered  excellent  for  aore  throBts." 
(Mniv.  Dit  Ham.,  iv.  p.  91.]  He  wood  is  considered  of  but  little  value  in 
Fiance,  escept  for  fire-wooa:  it  is  lesa  compact  than  even  that  of  tbe  white 
nuiBieiTT ;  and  weigfaa  onl;  40  Ib.  7  oz.  the  cubic  foot.  Cattle  eat  the  leaves, 
tnd  dl  kJDda  of  poulti^  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit. 

In  Rnrinpij,  tbe  fruit  is  generoll}'  eaten  at  the  deasert ;  and  it  ia  conaidered 
of  B  cooling  eperient  nature  when  ripe.  It  forma  au  aerecable  sweetnieat, 
tlKiD^  it  ia  Dot  generall;  uaol  for  that  purpose ;  and  Ev^yn  saya  that,  mized 
with  the.jiuce  w  cider  apples,  it  makea  a  very  strong  and  egreeable  wine. 
Dr.  Clarfce  mentiona  diat  he  saw  Borae  Oreeks  in  the  Criraea  employed  in  dis- 
liBing  brandy  from  muIbenieB;  which  he  describes  aa  "a  weak  bot  palatable 
^Nrit,  aa  dear  aa  water,"  (Travelt,  voL  L  p,  589.)  A  wine  ia  alao  nuide  from 
it  m  F>ance ;  bat  it  requirea  to  be  drunk  imraediately,  as  it  very  aoon  becomes 
acid.  Ttw  root  has  an  acrid  bitter  taate,  and  ia  cousidered  excellent  aa  a  ver- 
milii^  in  doaea  of  balf  a  diachm  in  powder.  {Sndth  'm  Ree/t  CycL')  The 
trte  m  every  part  contains  a  portion  of  milky  juice,  which,  b«ng  coagulated, 
is  faDDd  to  farm  a  kind  of  coarse  Indiati  rubber.  In  some  parts  of  Spaio,  on 
Houiit  JBtna,  and  in  Perua,  tbe  leaves  of  this  spedes  are  sud  to  be  preferred 
totboeeofthewhitemulberryfor  Bilkworraa.  (Hooi.  Sot.Comp.,vo\.i.p.59.) 

Foelieal  and  mylAolagical  AUuaont.  llie  mulberry  was  dethcated  by  the 
Oreeka  to  Hinerva,  probably  becauae  it  was  considered  aa  the  wiaeat  of  trees ; 
md  Jupiter  the  Protector  was  called  Morea.  Ovid  bas  celebrated  tbe  black 
~  "  y  tree  in  the  atory  of  Pyraraua  and  Thiabe  ;  wherc  he  tella  ua  tbat  its 
s  originally  snow-white ;  but  that  wh^  Pyramus,  in  despair  si  the 
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supposed  death  of  his  mistress,  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  he  fcll 
under  one  of  these  trees ;  and  when  Thisbe,  retuming  and  finding  him  dead, 
stabbed  herself  also,  their  blood  flowing  over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  was 
absorbed  by  them,  and  ga?e  its  colour  to  the  fruit. 

*  Dark  tn  the  riting  tide  the  berriet  grew, 
And,  white  no  longer,  took  «  lable  nue ; 
But  brighter  crinuon,  ipringlng  trom  the  root, 
Shot  tbrough  the  black,  and  purpled  o*er  the  fruit** 

Cowley  describes  the  black  mulbcrry  as  being  used,  in  his  time,  both  for  its 
fruit  and  ieaves :  — 

"  But  cautiou«ly  the  mulberrjr  dld  move. 
And  flnt  thc  temper  of  the  skies  would  proTe, 
What  •ign  tbe  aun  was  in.  and  If  «he  might 
Oive  credit  yei  to  Wintera  geeming  flight : 
Shc  daret  noC  Tenture  on  hi*  fint  retreat, 
Nor  trusta  her  Aruit  and  lcavea  to  doubtftil  lieat ; 
Her  ready  aap  within  her  bark  conflnet, 
1111  she  of  Mttled  wannth  has  certaln  «igns ; 
Then,  makittg  rich  amends  for  the  delay, 
With  su<lden  hastc,  she  dons  her  greeu  array : 
In  two  short  roonths,  her  purple  milt  appcars, 
And  of  two  loTcrs  slain  tbe  tincture  wears. 
Her  fruit  is  rich,  but  she  doth  leavos  produce 
Of  far-surpassing  worth  and  noble  use.*' 

CowLBY  <m  PlamU,  book  ▼. 

The  destruction  of  Shakspeare^s  mulberry  tree  in  1756,  by  its  then  pro- 
prietor,  Mr.  Gastrell,  gave  rise  to  several  songs,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry  ; 
but  they  rather  relate  to  the  individual  tree  than  to  the  species. 

Soilf  SUuatum,  Propagaiion,  and  Culture.  The  black  mulberry  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and  in  any  climate  not  much 
colder  than  that  of  London.  lu  Britain,  north  of  York,  it  requires  a  wall, 
except  in  very  favourable  situations.  It  is  very  easily  propaeated  by  triin- 
cheons  or  pieces  of  branches,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  length,  and  ot  any  thickness,  being 
pkmted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  ^od  soil ;  when  they  will  bear  fruit  theTol- 
lowing  year.  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  lii.  p.  217.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Every  part 
of  the  root,  trunk,  boughs,  and  branches  may  be  tumed  into  plants  by  separa- 
tion;  the  sniall  shoots,  or  spray,  and  the  small  roots,  being  made  into 
cuttings,  the  larger  shoots  into  stakes,  the  arms  into  truncheons,  and  the 
trunk,  stool,  and  roots  being  cut  into  fragments,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bark 
on  each.  (^lbid,,  vol.  iv.  p.  152.)  It  is  verv  seldom,  if  ever,  now  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  ^ritain.  llie  mulberry,  from  its  slowness  in 
putting  out  its  leaves,  being  rarely  injured  by  spring  frosts,  and  its  leaves  being 
never  devoured  by  any  insect,  except  the  silxworm,  and  never  attacked  by 
mildew,  very  seldom  fails  to  bear  a  eood  crop  of  fruit.  This  fruit,  however, 
though  excellent  and  extremely  wholesome,  does  not  keep,  and  is  so  far  trou- 
blesome,  that  it  is  only  good  when  it  is  just  quite  ripe,  and  is  best  when  it  is 
suffered  to  fall  from^the  tree  itself.  For  this  reason,  mulberry  trees  aregene- 
rally  planted  on  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  to  prevent  the  fruit  that  falls  from  being 
injured  bv  the  dirt  or  gravel.  In  a  paper  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
published  in  the  HorHcuUural  Trantacikmi  for  1813,  this  practice  is,  however, 
censured.  "  The  standard  mulberry,'*  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  receives  great  in- 
jurv  by  being  planted  on  grass-plots  with  the  viewof  preserving  the  fruit  when 
it  ralls  spontaneously.  No  tree,  perhaps,  receives  more  benefit  from  the  spade 
and  the  dunghill  than  the  mulberry ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  frequently  dug 
about  the  roots,  and  occasionally  assisted  with  manure.  The  ground  under  the 
tree  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  summer,  particularly  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  the  reflected  light  and  heat  from  the  bore  surface  of  the 
soii  is  thus  mcreased ;  more  especiallv  if  the  end  branches  are  kept  pruned, 
so  -as  not  to  bow  over  too  near  to,  anci  shade,  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  also 
very  fine  if  the  tree  is  trained  as  an  espalier,  within  the  reflection  of  a  south 
wall,  or  other  building.  If  a  wooden  trellis  were  constnicted,  with  the  same 
inclination  as  the  roof  of  a  forcing-house,  fironttng  the  south,  and  raised  about 
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6  ft.  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  soil  widi  tbe  same  incKnation  as  tlie  trellisy 
a  tree  trained  on  it  wouid  receive  tlie  8olar  influence  to  great  advantage^ 
and  would  probably  ripen  its  fruit  much  better  than  a  standard."  (Uort. 
7Vans.y  &c.)  Wben  the  mulberry  is  trained  against  a  wall,  and  required  to 
produce  very  large  and  fine  fruity  the  following  mode  of  pruning  is  recom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Williams :  —  **  All  the  annuiS  shoots,  except  tbe  forerighty 
are  neatly  trained  to  the  wall ;  but  these  last  must  be  lef^  to  grow  till  towards 
midsummer,  and  then  be  shortened  about  one  third  of  their  growth,  to  admit 
ligfat  to  the  leavcs  beneath.  By  tbe  end  of  August,  the  foreright  shoots  will 
have  advanced  assdn,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  light,  and  they  must  then  be  short- 
ened  nearer  to  the  wall  than  before.  In  the  month  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  the  ends  of  the  terminal  shoots  should  be  pruned  away  down  to  the  nrst 
strong  bud  that  does  not  stand  foreright;  and  the  front  shoots,  which  were 
pruned  in  August,  must  also  be  shortened  down  to  two  or  three  eyes.  If 
trained  afler  this  method,  the  tree  will  afTord  fruit  the  third  year.  The  for&- 
right  shoots  should  then  be  shortened  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  or 
b^ginning  of  Julj^,  so  as  to  leave  one  leaf  only  beyond  the  fruit ;  the  terminal 
shoots  being  nailed  to  the  wall  as  before,  and  \eh  without  any  summer 
pruning;  the  foreright  shoots,  thus  nailed,  will  not  advance  any  farther,  as 
their  nutriment  wilT  go  into  the  fruit ;  which,  when  quite  ripe,  will  become 
perfectly  black,  very  large,  and  highly  saccharine."  {Ibid.)  As  a  standard  tree, 
whether  for  omament,  or  the  production  of  moderately  sized  fhiit,  the  mul- 
berry  requires  very  little  pruning,  or  attention  of  any  kind,  provided  the  soil 
be  tolerably  good. 

SiaHttiet.  Monta  n\gra  m  ike  Enmrom  qf  Landan.  The  oldest  tree  (nippoted  to  be  planted  in 
tbe  16th  century,  by  the  boUnist  Torner,)  is  at  Syon,  wbere  It  U  22  ft.  hfgh.  (See  fig.  1888  in  p.  1346.) 
Tbere  u  another  tree  S8  ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  StLS  in.,  aod  of  the  bead  57  ft.  At  Uainpetead, 
at  Kenwood,  38  years  pfamted,  it  if  85  ft  bigh.  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  1  in.,  aod  of  the  bead  25  ft. ; 
and  at  Mount  Grore,  Bliddlewx,  12  yean  planted,  it  is  9  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8|  In.  At 
Batteraea,  on  the  eatate  of  Eari  Speoaer,  one,  aOO  yean  old,  is  flroni  50  ft.  to  40  ft.  blgh.  the  diaroeter 
of  tbe  head  70  ft.  by  50  ft. ;  with  14  trunka,  averaging  about  1  ft  in  girt  at  1  ft.  ftom  the  grouii4 

M.  nigra  Sautk  if  London.  In  Devonsbire,  at  Byttock  Park,  s  yeart  planted,  it  Is  17  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  tbe  tnink  7  in.  In  Kent,  at  Canterbury,  in  a  garden  wbicb  belongs  to  tbe  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  St  Augustine,  is  a  mulberrv  tree  of  greatautiouity.  It  had  onoe  been  a  tree  of  oonsider- 
^oHit  height ;  but  la  suppoeed  to  bare  been  blown  down  about  the  end  of  the  17th,  or  beginning  of  the 
18tb,  century.  Tbe  trunk  lies  boriaontaUy  aloog  Ihe  ground ;  and  is  in  length  81|  ft.,  and  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  at  4  ft.  from  tbe  root  Two  large  brancbes  have  riien  perpendicularly  ftrom  thls  trunk, 
and  now  ftMrm  tlrees  wlth  trunks,  the  one  8  ft.  high,  and  about  14  In.  in  diameler,  wbere  it  prooeeds 
from  the  main  trunk :  and  theother  still  bigber  and  thicker.  Tbis  tree  was  inspeeted  by  the  depu- 
taUon  (^the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  when  on  tbeir  wav  to  France,  iu  August,  1817.  **  On 
examination  **  they  "  peroeived  that  a  conUnuous  porUon  of  the  oark  was  firesb  all  the  way  Ikom  tbe 
«ri^oal  root ;  and  by  removing  a  little  of  the  earth"  they  **  likewise  ascertained  tbat  manv  new 
rooCs,  tbough  of  small  sise,  hadbeen  wesaX  off  flrom  the  base  of  the  two  branches  which  had  mrmed 
Uiemselves  luto  stems  and  beads.**  **  Tbe  firuit  of  this  aged  tree,'*  the  depototion  add,  **  Is  exoel- 
lent ;  indeed  it  is  commonly  sidd  that  tbe  ftuit  of  tbe  oldest  mulberry  trees  is  the  beat  lo  1815^  the 
berries,  sold  at  2«.  a  potti&  vieided  oo  less  than  6  suineaa."  {JonrmU  qf  a  Hori.  Jbiir,  ^c,  p.  14.) 
We  are  ioformed  by  Hr.  luaters  of  Cantefbury,  inat  this  tree  has  increased  conaiderably  In  siae 
since  1817 ;  tbe  two  trees  beUig  now,  the  one  19  ft.  bigb,  with  a  bead  85  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  the 
other  16ft.bigb.  with  ahead  SOft.  in  diameter.  In  £nmenetshire,  at  Hiotoo  House,  18  years 
frimoted  it  ia  14  ft.  higfa,  diameter  of  the  truok  6  io.,  aod  of  the  bead  13  ft. :  at  Nettlecombe^  45  vears 
plaated,  it  is  84  ft.  hign,  diameter  of  the  truok  1  ft.  4  ia ,  aod  of  the  head  86  ft.  lo  Surrey,  oear  Ripley, 
at  Sutton  Place,  is  a  very  old  mulberry  tree,  which  must  have  beeii  blowo  dowo  early  io  the  18ui 
oeotury,  as  the  braoches  flrom  tbe  prostrate  trunk  have  all  the  appearanoe  of  old  trees.  Tbe  house 
at  9utton  naoe  was  built  by  the  brewer  of  Henry  VIIL,  about  the  end  of  that  king^s  reign.  In 
Susaex,  at  Cowdray,  it  is  25  ft  bigh,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  8  m.  in  diameter.  In  Wiltsbire.  at  Wardour 
Castle,  100  yeara  oU,  it  ia  40  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft. 

M.  nigra  Nortk  qf  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Aoipthill,  85  years  planied,  it  is  25  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  thetruiik85iD.,  andctf  the  bead  30  ft  In  Cambridgeshire,  in  thegrouods  of  Chribt 
Churcfa  Cd^egCf  at  Cambridge,  is  one  plaoted  by  Miltoo  wheo  a  student  of  the  college,  80  ft.  higfa, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8 Ta,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  it  is  30  ft.  higb, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  16in.,  andpf  the  faead  80  ft.  In  Cumberland,  at  Ponsooby  Hall,  45  years 
planted,  it  ia  84  ft.  bigfa,  diameter  of  the  truok  1  ft.  8  lo.,  aod  of  tfae  faead  18  ft.  In  Glouceateranire, 
at  Doddington,  50  years  planted,  it  is  85  ft.  faigfa,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  90  ft 
lo  Leicestenhlre,  at  Whatton  House,  86  yean  planted.it  is  I3ft  bigh,  against  a  waU.  circumference 
of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.  In  Oxfordahire,  io  the  Common  Room  Gardeo.  at  Pem. 
tnoke  College,  are  two  mulberry  treee,  which  are  said  to  have  beeo  planted  before  the  collMe  waa 
fouoded,  wbich  waa  io  16S4.  One  of  theae  ia  ooly  about  85  ft.  bigh,  but  it  bas  a  trunk  8  ft.  2  in.  In 
diameter  at  4  ft.  ftom  the  ground ;  a  little  higher  it  divldea  into  two  large  arms,  one  of  wfaich  girts 
5  ft.,  and  the  other  3  ft.  1  in.  The  oCher  tree  appean  to  faave  been  much  larger,  but  ic  now  decayed.  In 
Fembrokesbire,  at  Goldeo  Grove,  60  yean  pTanted,  it  is  i^  ft.  high.  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  aod 
of  the  head  14  ft.  In  Radnorabire,  at  Msealaueh  Caatle,  96  ft.  faign.  diameter  of  tounk  1  ft.,  and  of 
tfae  bead  30  ft  In  Rutlandahire^  at  Belvolr  Castfe,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  bigb,  diameter  of  tbe 
trunk  4  in.,  aod  of  the  head  8  ft.  In  Suflblk,  at  Finborougfa  Hall,70  yean  planted,  it  Is  40  ft.  faigfa, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the  faead  42  ft.:  at  Aropton  Hall,  12  yean  planted,  It  Is  10  ft.  high, 
diametcr  of  tbe  truok  6in.,  and  of  tfae  bead  16  ft  lo Worocstenhire,  at  Croome,  40  yean  planted,  it 

4t  3 
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naDlt.  bl|lu<lUiMlaof  tlicuiuik  UUt-uid  of  tk«iM«l£5ft.    At  IIi«teT,  «I  r**n  oU,  U 
10  ft.  biib,  dlnnrurDrinink  18  iD.,  UHl  orUw  bod  II A. 

BC.  nlfra  M  ^oltamd.  The  Wtowlni  ipichno—  uc  ill  u^ul  imBi.  !■ 
Hduh,  liift  Mmbt  d^uwteror  tbetitirui  IH  SliL.  UHlortlwuDe  oove 
In  lUddiiiatonibin,  u  T;nnlnjfaaiii,  14<t  hldi,  dUmtta'  nf  the  trunk  1 
M  n.    In  Kniftnnhln,  ■>  EnBiw  Hooh,  ISIt.  hlgh,  dluHtB  of  the  tni 


_, . , id  IXK.    At  Cutlitainil^ft. 

■kai[.6bt.,«>dor  tbtbiodaoft.  In  GdnT,  *t  Coolh  Ult  bWi, 
,uidorth*kaidUft.  In aUfO,  U Knkm  CuO*,  S r«n oM, It  k liA. 
.sin..  «dorUnhwdTft. 

fT  o(  M.  Dt  Monlte**, «)  r* 


In  Uw  onnifT  o(  M.  Dt  MonlteH, «)  r«* 
ocei  In  IbcBotnlcOudai,  u  ATiucbc*, 
ink  lft.,*ndorih«hendM)ft.  In  Suoiit, 
V  oT  ihe  Kuok  «bi.    InCu**],  *t  Wb- 


_    _  _  JT  of  lit 
L,  nii  D IL  Dlfn.     in  il*T*rilt,  J  '  *' 
Ln  AuftrU,  n«nr  Vlenn*,  u  Bf 
nink  >  In,,  ind  or  tbc  bead  15  R.    In  tmuu,  neu  IH 
1,  IhedUineteTcf  tbc  IruDh  Uln.,  *ndof  theheod  11  n    m  HMnuun 
ILhi|h,  IbadUMMafartbatnmklSIii.,  uid  cT  Ibc  b**d  Mfl. 

T  2.  M.  a'lba  L.     The  v/hitAjnUted  Hulberr;  Tree. 

UtmlgraHn.    Lio.  HcrL  CBC,  Mt.  i  UUL  DUt.,  No.  3.}  Wllld.  Sp  PL,  <  ^  «a  i  N.  Du  Him., «. 
S^mtima.     M.  cdndhU  Dcnt  Pair'.,  610. ;  M.  tHictu  ilbo  BamL  Mt.,  4Ee.  i  K.  Un  fractu 

KuroriMi.    Schkuhi  HuKlh.,  3.  »>.  i  T.  Nee*  *h  E*eobad[  Om.  F1.  Fl.  OoB,,  bM.  a  No.  & 

7l-«.,  the  maU ;  *Dd  our  pU(e  In  VnL  IIL 
^c.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leares  with  a  deep  scallop  at  the  baae,  aiid  ^her  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  undirided  or  lobed,  Berrsted  with  uuequal  teetb,  glossy,  or, 
atleast,saioothish;  theprajeclingportioiuoDthetwo  ddes  of  the  bwal  liiius 
unequal.  (  Wilid.  Sp.  FL)  A  deciduoui  tree,  gniwiiig  to  the  keight  of  30  fL 
A  uBtive  of  Qiina.  iDtroduced  io  1296 ;  floweriog  in  Haj,  and  ripeniiig  its 
fruit  in  September. 
VoTieliei. — Theae  are  eitrcmelj  DumerouB ;  and  the  same  kinda  are  evm  dis- 
tinguished  in  difibrent  countries  bj  difierent  names.  The  following  nre 
Bonie  of  tbose  moat  geDerallj  cultivated  for  theb  leaves,  as  affiirdiiig  food  for 
the  ulkwonn :  — 

1  aM.  d.SiiiKAiaiii&  FerrottetmAnD.de  laSo<:.UD.dBPBris,HBi,1894> 
p.  189.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  IB3« ;  M.  tat&rica  Deif.,  but  not  of  Ud.  or 
Pall. ;   M.  buUku  BoSm  ,-  M.  cucul- 
lita  Hort. ;  ChineM  blaok  Mulberrj', 
Amer,  i   Perrotlet  Hulberry,  many-  , 
stalkedHulberr;;  Milrier  Perrottet,  | 
Fr.  i    Mi!irier  !i  Tigee   nombreuses,  r 
Hljrier  des  Philipptiies,  Atm.  da  Sd.,  [ 
—     '   "  '  -     JB83.j\ 

-This 
variety  waa  introJuced  into  France, 
in  19!1,  by  M.  Perrottet,  "agricuU 
tural  botaniBt  and  travdler  of  tbe 
marine  and  colonies  of  Frsnce,"  fh>m 
Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  PhUippine 
IslandB  ;  into  which  countrj  it  had 

been  brought  aa  an  omsmental  tree,  some  yeara  previouslf,  &om 
Chhta.  It  is  conridered,  both  in  Ital;  aud  FraDce,  as  by  fiir  the 
best  variet]'  for  cultivadoD  as  fbod  for  the  silkworm,  It  ia  a  tree, 
or,  rather,  a  gigantic  ahnib,  aa  the  iiBme  implies,  of  ra|Hd  growtb, 
vfith  vigorous  ahoots,  snd  lorge  peDdutous  leavea,  which,  even 
in  poor  dry  soils,  are  6  in.  long,  Bnd  6  in.  or  9  in.  broad ;  but  which,  in 
rich  humid  soils,  are  often  1  fL  in  breadth,  and  15  in.  or  16  in.  ui 
length.     Tbej'  are  convex  on  the  upper  sur&ce,of  abeautifiil^say 

Ereen,  and  of  a  succulent  texture.     'The  fruit  ofthis  variety  was  un- 
nown  in  Europe  till  IS30.  It  is  bng,  black,  and  of  a  Ravour  sorae. 
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wlnt  resembling  that  of  the  commoii  black  mulberry.  This  varietj 
of  mulberry  difiersfirom  all  theothers,  in  throwing  up  suckers  freely 
froro  the  roots.  It  also  strikes  more  readily  by  cuttings»  either  of  the 
yoong  or  old  wood,  than  any  other  yariety.  It  is  extensivdly  propa- 
«ted  in  the  French  and  Italian  nurseries ;  and  it  has  also  become  a 
mvourite  variety  in  North  America,  In  the  Gardenef^»  Magazine, 
▼ol.  x]i.y  the  numerous  good  qualities  of  this  variety  will  be  fbund 
pointed  out  in  detail»  by  Signor  Bfanetti  of  Monza.  See,  also, 
]Cenrick's  Awierican  Orchart^,  and  the  American  Gardener^g  Ma^ 
goKme^  vol.  i.  p.  310.  and  336.,  and  voL  ii.  p.  33.  From  the  colour 
and  exceUenoe  of  the  fruit,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  sort 
of  mulberry  belongs  rather  to  M,  tat4rica  Pall^  than  M,  41ha. 
I^  M.  fl.  3  Morett^fOA Hort,^ Lodd. Cat.y  ed.  1836:  Dandok>'8  Mulberry ; 
has  black  fiuit,  and  very  large,  perfecdy  iiat,  deepgreen,  ahining 
leaves,  which  are  thin,  and  p^ectly  smooth  on  botn  surfaces.  Its 
leaves  rank  next  to  those  otM,  a.  multicaulis  as  food  for  silkworms; 
and  tha  silk  made  by  worms  fed  on  them  is  of  a  beautifiil  gloss,  and 
of  afiner  quality  than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  neither  so  productive 
nor  so  hardy  as  M,  a.  multicaulis.  It  was  first  brouffht  mto  notice 
in  1815,  by  M.  Moretti,  professor  in  the  university  of  Pavia;  whence 
its  name  c«  Morettiana.  Its  name  of  Dandolo  Mulberry  was  given 
in  honour  of  Count  Dandolo,  who  has  not  only  devoted  much  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  silkworm,  but  has  written 
an  excellent  work  on  the  subject. 

1  M.  0. 4  macnmh^ia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  M.  a.  latifdlia  Hort. ;  M, 

hispanica  Ilart,;  Miirier  d'£spagne,  FeuiUe  d'£spagne,  Fr, — This 
Tanety  produces  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  leaves,  some- 
times  measuring  8  in.  wng,  and  6  in.  broad,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  M,  nigra,  but  smootb,  glossy,  and  suoculent.  The  fruit  is  white. 
If  grown  in  rich  soils,  this  sort,  it  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Court 
d^Agrvndture^  is  apt  to  produce  leaves  which  are  so  exceedingly 
succulent  and  nourishing,  that  they  occasion  the  worms  fed  on  them 
to  burst.  It  is  a  most  valuable  variety  for  poor  soils,  particularly  in 
rocky  calcareous  situations. 
t  M.  a.  5  romdna  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  M,  a.  ovalifdlia;  M&rier  romain, 
Fr, ;  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  above  sort,  as  not  to  require 
any  more  particular  description. 

2  M.  a.  6  nervosa  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  M.  nervosa  Bon  Jard.,  1836 ; 

M.  sub61ba  nervosa  Hori, ;  has  the  leaves  strongly  marked  with 
thick  white  nerves  on  the  under  side.  There  is  a  subvarietv  (M. 
n.  2  longifolia)  mentioned  in  the  JBon  Jardimer,  which  has  longer 
leaves. 

ir  M.  a.  7  ii^Sca  Hort.;  M.  itdlica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  has  a  Idbed 
leaf.  In  1825,  and  for  a  few  years  before  and  afler,  while  atteinpts 
were  making  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  into  England  and  Ire- 
land,  this  variety  was  prindpallv  planted.  The  plauts  were  im- 
ported  from  the  Continent,  chieny  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  M.  a.  i. 
r^bra,  the  M,  rubra  of  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  subvariety  of  this 
sort. 

I  M.  a.  8  losea  Hort.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  small  white  Mulberry ; 
MOrier  rose,  FeuiUe  rose,  JFV. ;  is  one  of  the  kinds  called,  in  France, 
a  wild  variety.  The  fruit  is  small,  white,  and  insipid ;  and  the  leaves 
resemble  the  leafiets  of  a  rose  tree,  but  are  laiger.  This  kind  is 
said  to  produce  remarkably  strong  silk. 

!t  M.  n.  9  aiumbdtsa  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  Columba,  Fr, ;  has  smalldeli- 
cate  leaves,  and  flexible  branches.  It  is  considered  the  most  tender 
ofallthekinds. 

1  M.  A  10  membrandcea  Lodd.  C/at.,  ed.  1836 ;  Miirier  a  Feuilles  de  Par- 
cfaemin,  Fr.;  has  large,  thin,  dry  leaves. 

4,  T  4 
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t  M.  n.  11  tinefuU  Hort. ;  M.  Bbi^nsiB  Hort. ;  M.  cbin^nf is  Lodd,  Cat., 

ed.  1836 ;  the  Chinese  wbite  Mulberry,  Amer.;  is  a  large-kaved 

variety. 

*  M.  a.  12  pumila  Nois.,  ?  M.  a.  niuia  Hort.  Brii ,  ib  a  shrab,  seldoni 

exceedmg  10  ft.  bigb.    There  are  pknts  bearing  this  name  in  the 

arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiffes,  wnich  have  leaves  neariy  as  large 

as  those  of  M.  a.  macroph^ira. 

Other  Varietiet.    Ail  the  above  sorts  are  in  tbe  arboretnm  of  Messrs. 

Loddiges ;  but  in  the  catalogues  of  foreign  nurserymen  there  are  several 

other  names.     In  the  Humbeque  Nursery,  near  Brussels,  a  number  of  va- 

rieties  are  cultivated  for  the  American  miuiLet,  where  the  white  mulberry 

is  now  much  in  demand ;  and  a  iist  of  tbeir  names  will  be  fonnd  in  Gardener'» 

Magasdney  vol.  xi.  p.  539.     Castelet,  in  his  TraUe  sur  le»  M^riert  blanct^ 

which  is  generally  considered  the  best  work  on  the  subject  eztant  in 

France,  divides  the  varieties  of  M.  &lba,  now  cultivated  in  Provence  for 

their  leaves,  into  two  ciasses,  the  wild  and  the  grafted;  the  latter  being 

propagated  by  grafting,  and  the  former  by  cuttings,  layers^  or  seeds. 

Witd  Mmlherriet. 

La  FeuiUe  rocs. —TbU  ia  the  Bame  m  If.  a.  8  r  teea,  mentloDed  above. 

La  FtuUte  dorie,  M.  a.  li^cida  Hort.,  M.  Iticida  libn,  wbich  haa  large,  heart^haped, 

•hinins  leaves.  and  imall  puiplim  flruit 
La  Reme  bdtarde  naa  the   IcaTei  twioe  a«  laxige  aa  thoie  of  the  Femlite  rc$e,  and 

deeply  toothed.    This  is  probably  the  Fqgiia  xamla  of  the  Italiani. 
La  FemeUe.'~TTee  •piny, and  sending  forth  !!•  miit  before  ita  ie8Tee,whicb  axe  trilobate. 
Grqfted  Muiberries. 

La  Beine,  which  has  shinlng  leaTes,  much  laiger  tban  anj  of  tbe  wild  Tarietics ;  and 

ash.coloured  ftuit 
La  groaMe  Rdme.  — This  is  a  subTarietT  ot  M.  tu  macrophf  lla,  which  bat  Um  leaves  of  a 

very  deep  green,  and  tbe  fruit  blaclc,  Instead  of  white. 
La  FeuUte  d^Espagne.—Thi»  variety  is  the  •ame  a^  Jlf.  a.  4  macrophflla,mentioned  above^ 
La  FeuUte  de  Jkics  bas  tbe  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  growing  In  tufts  at  tbe  ex. 

trenAties  of  Uie  branches.    The  flrult  is  proauced  in  abundance,  but  never  arrivca 

at  maturitv.    Thia  is  probably  iheFloffia  do!ppte,ordouble-leavedvariety,of  the 

Itaban  garaenenL 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  garden  varieties  in  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  nurseries. 

Detcription,  S^c.  The  white  mulberry  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
:  bladc,  even  in  winter,  by  its  more  numerous,  slender,  uprif  ht-growing,  and 
white-barked  shoots.  It  is  a  tree  of  much  more  rapid  growtn  than  M.  nlgra, 
and  its  leaves  are  not  only  less  rough  and  more  succulent,  but  they  contain 
more  of  the  glutinous  milky  substance  resembling  caoutchouc,  which  gives 
tenacity  to  the  silk  produced  by  the  worms  fed  on  them.  They  are  generaUy 
cordate  and  entire,  but  sometimes  lobed,  and  always  deeply  serrat^.  The 
fruit  of  Jlf.  &lba  and  its  wild  varieties  is  seldom  good  for  human  food,  but  it 
18  found  excellent  for  poultry ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  tree  of  the  species  waa 
formerly  generally  planted  in  the  batte  cour  of  the  old  French  ch&teaux. 
{Botc.)  Tne  fmit  ot  M.  a.  multicaulis,  and  some  otho'  of  the  highly  cultivated 
varieties,  is  not  only  eatable,  but  agreeable.  The  rate  of  growth  of  young 
plants  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  M.  nigra;  plants  cut  down  producing 
shoots  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long  in  one  season  ;  the  tree  attaining  the  hdght  of  80  ft. 
in  five  or  six  years  ;  and,  when  fttll  grown,  reaching  to  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  Its 
duration  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  M.  nigra. 

Geography.  The  white  mulberry  is  only  found  truly  wild  in  Chins^  in  the 
province  of  Seres,  or  Serica;  it  is,  however,  apparently  naturalised  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe ;  and  nearly  alt  its  varieties  are  of  European 
origin.  It  does  not  embrace  so  extensive  a  range  of  country  as  M.  lugra, 
being  unable  to  resist  either  great  cold  or  great  heat.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  it  is  found,  as  a  road-side  pollard  tree,  in  many  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany  as  &r  nortn  as  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  Engiandy 
it  is  not  very  common;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  even 
against  a  wall. 

Hittory,  ^c.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms;  andtheyare  supposed  to  have  discovered  the 
arcof  makinz  siik  2700  years  B.  c,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hong,  whose 
empress,  Si-liDg-chi,  is  said  to  have  first  observed  the  labours  of  the  silk- 
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woffnis  OD  wild  mulberry  trees,  and  applied  thdr  ulk  to  use.  From  Chinay  the 

art  pasaed  into  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.    The  caravans 

of  Seres,  or  Serica  (the  part  of  China  where  the  mlk  was  most  abundantly 

pfoduoed),  **  perfonned  lo^  joumeys,  of  243  days,  firom  the  '  far  coasts '  of 

China  to  those  of  Syria.    'nie  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Persia  and  India 

first  introduced  the  uiowledge  of  silk  to  the  Grecians,  350  years  before  Christ; 

and,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Gredan  court,  the  de- 

maiid  for  silks  prodigiousiy  augmented.    The  Persians  engrossed,  for  a  time» 

the  trade  of  Greece,  and  became  rich  from  the  commerce  of  silk,  which  they 

procured  from  China.    The  ancient  Phoenicians  also  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 

silk,  and  carried  it  to  the  east  of  Europe ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  even  those  who 

broiight  it  to  Europe  knew  not  what  it  was,  and  neither  how  it  was  pro- 

duced,  nor  where  was  situated  the  country  of  Serica,  from  which  it  originally 

eBme."  (Kemidt^s  Amer,  SUk-Grower^i  Gmde,  p.  U. ;  N.  Du  Him,y  4. ;  Nbuv. 

Coun  drAgnc.^  &c.)    From  Greece  it  passed  into  Rome ;   and,  though  the 

aact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown,  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of 

Porapey  and  Julius  Caesar ;  the  latter,  we  find,  having  used  it  in  his  festivals. 

In  the  rengn  of  Tiberius,  an  edict  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  silk  as 

efioninatc.    Heliogabalus,  about  220,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  emperor 

wbo  wore  a  robe  orade  entirdy  of  silk ;  which  then,  and  for  some  dme  after- 

wards,  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.    Aurelian,  in  280,  is  said  to  have  denied 

his  empress,  Severa,  a  robe  of  silk,  because  it  was  too  dear.    About  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  after  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 

transferred  to  Constantinople,  two  monks  airived  at  the  court  ofthe  Emperor 

JusdniaDy  from  a  missionary  ezpedition  into  China :  they  had  brought  with 

them  the  seeds  of  the  mulbeiry,  and  communicated  to  him  the  discoverv  of 

the  fflode  of  rearing  silkworms.    Although  the  exportation  of  the  insects  from 

Chioa  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  yet,  by  the  liberal  promises  and  the 

penuasions  of  Justinian,  they  were  induced  to  undertake  to  unport  some  fi^om 

tfaat  country ;  and  the^  retumed  from  their  ezpedition   throu^  Bucharia 

and  Persia  to  Constantmople  in  555,  with  the  eggs  of  the  precious  insects, 

wiiich  they  had  obtained  in  the  **  far  country,"  concealed  m  the  holiow  of 

their  canes,  or  pi]grim's  staves.    Until  this  time,  the  extensive  manufactures 

of  Tyre  and  Berytes  had  received  the  whole  of  their  supply  of  raw  sUk  frx>m 

China  through  Persia.   (  See  M^CSMock^»  Dict.  ofCom,^  Nouv,  Court,  and  Amer, 

SUk-Growtr^s  Guide,)    **  The  em  thus  obtained  were  hatched  in  a  hot^bed, 

and,  beinff  afrerwards  carefuliy  nd  and  attended  to,  the  experiment  proved 

sncoesBfuj,  and  the  silkworm  became  verygenerally  cultivated  throughout 

6reeoe."(^*  -^og,  voL  iii.  p.  2.)  The  silkworm  and  the  black  mulberry  were 

btroduced  simnltaneously  into  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens, 

on  their  conquest  of  Spain  in  7 1 1 .  When  the  silkworm  was  first  introduced  into 

the  north  ofEurope,  there  appears  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  fed  on  the  leaves 

of  the  black  mulberr^.    The  wnite  mulberry  is  more  tender ;  and,  putting  forth 

its  leaves  much  earlier  than  the  bkick  mulberry,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  injured 

by  spring  ftosts.    It  was,  consequendy,  long  confined  to  Greece ;  but,  when 

Roger,  king  of  Sidly,  in  1 130,  ravaffed  the  Peloponnesus,  he  compelled  the 

prindpal  artificers  in  silk,  and  breeders  of  silkworms,  to  remove  with  liim  to 

Palermo,  and  determined  to  try  the  white  mulberry  in  that  country.    The 

white  mulberry  was  accordingly  transplanted  into  Sicily  ;  and,flourishing  in 

its  fine  climate,  that  island  became  the  great  mart  of  nearly  all  the  raw  silk 

required  for  the  manufiictures  of  Europe.    On  Mount  JEtna,  the  Aforus 

nlgra  is  grown  at  an  elevation  of  2500  ft.,  for  the  silkworm,  to  the  exclusion 

of  Jf.  alba,  probably  on  account  of  the.tenderuess  of  the  latter  tree  in  that 

eievated  region.  (See  Dr.  R.  A.  Pfailippi  on  the  vegetation  of  Mount  ^tna,  in 

the  LamtBo^  as  quoted  in  Hook,  Comp,  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  L  p.  50.)      In  1440, 

the  white  muiberry  was  introduced  into  Upper  Italy;  and,  under  the  reign  of 

Charies  VII.,  the  first  white  mulberry  tree  was  planted  in  France,  as  it  is  said, 

by  die  Seigneur  d* Allan ;  and  it  is  added  that  this  tree  still  exists  at  the  gates 

of  Monteiimart.      Silk  manufactures  were  first  established  in  Frapce  in  1480, 

at  Tours.     This  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. ;  that  monarch  having  invited 
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workmen  from  Italy  to  settk  in  Franoe.  The  manofiEustiifes,  thus  estBbUabedy 
were,  however,  at  fint  entirelv  supplied  with  tlieir  raw  ailk  from  Piedmoiit  and 
Sicily.  In  1494,  seyend  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  who  had  followed 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  Italian  wars,  brought  with  them,  on  their  retum  from 
Naples  and  Sicily,  aome  plants  of  the  white  mulberryy  which  they  planted  in 
Provence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montelimart.  In  1520,  Frands  I.,  having  taken 
posseasion  of  Milan,  prevailed  on  some  artisans  of  the  city  to  «tabliah  them- 
selves  at  Lyons ;  and,  to  encourage  them  to  remain  there,  he  granted  them 
especial  privileges  and  immunities.  Henry  11.  and  Charh»  IX.  appear  to 
have  been  the  neit  sovereigns  who  endeavoured  to  promote  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  silkworm  in  France;  and  in  the  reicn  of  thelatter  mooarch, 
in  1564,  Franfois  Traucat,  a  gardener  of  Nismes,  formed  a  large  nunery, 
expressW  for  raisinff  white  muiberry  plants,  from  which  he  supfSied  all  the 
south  of  France.  Henry  I V.  was  no  sooner  established  on  the  thrane,  than  he 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  throu^hout  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  by  his  desire,  Olivier  de  Serres,  seigneur  de  Pradel,  m  1601,  formed 
a  phmtation  of  white  mulberry  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
a  laige  building  for  the  silkworms  was  erected.  (Jfm.  d^Hort^  vol.  xviiL 
p.  ISO.)  In  1603,  an  edict  was  passed  ibr  encourag^^g  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  thronghout  France;  promising  to  reward  such  manuJarturers  aa  had 
supported  and  pursoed  tbe  trade  for  twdve  years  with  patents  of  nobility.  (  See 
ArCuUoch^t  IHct,  afCommme^  p.  1029.)  Under  Loms  XIII.  the  ailk  mano- 
factures  of  France  were  n^lected ;  but  they  were  ^gain  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  govemment  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  whose  minister,  Col» 
bert,  seeinff  the  advantages  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  culture  of  molbeiTy 
trees,  resoTved  to  enforoe  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  reestablishea 
the  royal  nurseries ;  save  plants  to  aU  who  desireo  them ;  and  even  planted 
by  force  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  were  not  willing  to  cultivate  the 
trees  voluntarily.  This  arbitrary  measure  disgusted  the  proprietora,  and  the 
mulberry  plantations  were  soon  sufiered  to  decay.  Colbert  now  tried  more 
gentle  measures ;  and  he  ofiered  a  premium  of  24  sous  for  every  mulbeny 
that  had  stood  in  a  plantation  three  years.  This  plan  succeeded ;  and,  in 
the  couiae  of  a  few  years,  mulberry  plantations  were  genml  throug^out 
France.  (See  Notw.Coun  trAgricuU,,  art.  M6rier.)  At  present  thesilk  manu" 
fiictures  of  France  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  her  oommeroe ;  and 
someidea  may  be  fonned  of  the  silk  goods  annuaUy  sent  to  Ei^land  firom  that 
country,  from  the  fiict,  that  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid,  from  1688  to 
1741,  averaged  500,000/.  ayear.  (Af^CuUook.}  Itis,however,remarkable,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  quaattty  of  silk  now  raised  in  Franoe,  the  manufiM- 
turers  of  that  country  still  import  to  the  annual  value  of  30,000  firancs  of  raw 
silk  fix>m  Piedmont  and  Italy.  The  colture  of  silk  was  first  introduced  into 
Oermany  by  Frederick  II.,  who  had  mulberry  trees  planted  extensivehr  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  example  was  soon  afterwards  tollowed 
in  Sazony,  Austria,  and  in  some  of  the  smaUer  statea.  In  Bavaiia,  the  silk 
culture  was  commenced  under  the  auspioes  of  government,  and  of  the  Munich 
Agncultural  Sodety,  about  1820,  at  tne  lecommendation  of  a  highly  patriotic 
individual,  M.  HazzL  A  great  many  mulberry  plants  have  since  been  raised 
in  the  govemment  nurseries,  and  distributed  throu^ hout  the  provinoes  (see 
Gard.  Jl^ag.j  vol.  v.  p.  424.);  but,on  the  whole,  neither  in  this  part  of  Oflar* 
many,  nor  in  any  other,  have  the  silk  manufactories  ever  been  ooasiderBble. 
In  many  of  tbe  southem  states,  poUarded  mulberry  trees  may  be  seen  border- 
ing  the  hiffhwajrs;  and  m  some  of  the  cities  siik  goods  are  made  fiY>m 
German  si& ;  but  the  only  establishments  of  this  kind  worth  mentioning  are 
at  Vienna,  at  Roveredo  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Creveldt,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Bo^lin. 
The  culture  of  silk  has  been  introduced  into  Belgium  ( Jwfi.  d*HoH*  de  Parit, 
vi.  p.  868.),  with  every  proroect  of  suocess ;  and  the  tree  has  also  been  planted 
in  the  soudiem  states  of  Denmark.  In  Sweden,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  siik  culture  in  the  southern  provinces ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  leam,  with  very  little  success.    In  Russia,  silk  culture  has  been 
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GomiDeiiced  in  the  Grimeay  bj  tbe  planting  of  all  the  best  Tarietiesof  Af.  ^ba 
io  tfae  gOTcnuneDt  garden  at  Odessa ;  wbere,  according  to  M.  Descemet  (  YVid. 
Hki^  &Cj  p.  55.),  they  succeed  perfectly.  In  Spain,  the  cuhure  of  silk  was 
introduced,  as  we  haYe  abready  seen,  bjr  tbe  Arabs ;  and  it  is  universallv 
aUowed  to  have  been  in  a  highiy  flourisbing  state  in  tbe  fifteenth  century ;  but  it 
has  dedined  ever  since ;  and  at  the  pretent  day,  as  Capt.  S.  £.  Cook  infomiB 
oBy  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  n^lected  brancfaes  of  agriculture  in  Spain ;  beinff 
almost  ooofined  **"  to  Valenaa,  Oatalonia,  Murcia,  and  a  part  ot  Orenada. 
(Skeicke:i  m  Spain^  &c.>  ▼ol.  iL  p.  38.)  In  Egypt,  the  culture  of  silk  waa 
introduoed  acmie  years  since,  by  the  Pa^ha  Ibnmun,  and  it  ia  in  a  proaperous 
state.  M,  a.  mnlticadlis  ia  also  mentioned  among  the  treea  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  govemment  gardena  at  Algiers.  (See  p.  178.) 

The  first  record  of  silk  in  Britain  is  of  a  present  sent  by  Charlemaflne  to 
0&,  kiiig  of  Merda,  in  780»  consisting  of  a  belt  and  two  silken  vests.  Silk  is 
meotioii^  in  a  chronide  of  the  date  of  1!^,  in  which  we  are  told  that  some 
ladies  wore  ailk  mantles  at  a  festival  at  Kenilworth  about  that  period ;  and» 

Sother  recoids,  we  find  that  silk  was  wom  bjr  the  English  clergy  in  1534. 
eary  VIIL  had  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockii^  that  were  ever  seen  in 
Kngiftnd   sent  to  him  from  Spain ;  and  Edward  VI.  had  "  a  pair  of  long 
olk  faoae^"  firom  tbe  same  country,  presented  to  him  bjr  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
(who  biiilt  tbe  Royal  Ezcbange);  '^apresent  which  was  thought  much 
of."  (HoweWi  HuL  of  ihe  World,  iii.  p.  222.^    These  stockings  were  cut 
ottt  of  a  piece  of  siik,  and  sewed  together,  liKe  the  cloth  bose  that  wera 
wom  pieviouslv;  the  first  knit  siik  stockings  were  wom  in  England  by 
Qneen  Elizabeth.    Silk  manufiustures  were  introduced  into  Engiand  in  the 
lifieenth  oentury ;  but  tbey  do  not  appear  to  have  mademuch  progress  "  till  the 
a|e  of  Ehzabeth ;  the  tranquiUity  ot  whose  long  reign,  and  the  influx  of  the 
^eraingsyoccasioned  by  thedisturbances  in  theLow  CountrieSygaveapowerful 
stimuius  to  the  manufiictorers  of  Engknd."  (J^CuUoch.}    In  1609,  James  L» 
probably  in  imitation  of  Henry  IV.,  mMsed  nis  fiunous  edict  for  introducing 
the  culture  of  the  silkworm  into  Ibritain  (see  p.  1344.);   and  fivm  the 
Isnet  of  ihe  Exeheqitery  &c.,  of  his  reign,  lately  publisbed,  it  appears  that  he 
phnted  laigely  himaelf.    One  of  the  entries  in  this  curious  work  is  an  order, 
dated  Dec  5..  1608,  directing  the  payment  to  **  Master  William  Stallenge  " 
of  the  **  sum  of  035/.,  for  the  cham  of  four  acres  of  land,  taken  in  for  His 
Majesty^s  use,  near  to  his  palace  <MWestminster,  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees ;  together  with  tbe  cbaige  of  walling,  levelling,  imd  phmting  thereof 
with  suilberry  trees»*'  &c.  By  another  entry,  we  find  that  the  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  was  not  haadly  abandoned ;  as  it  contains  an  order,  dateJ  January 
83.  1618^  nine  years  afier  the  preceding  one»  for  50/.  to  be  pud  the  keeper 
of  His  Miyesty^B  house  and  gardens  at  Theobald's,  **  for  timber4)oard,  glass, 
and  other  materials,  together  with  workmandup,  for  makina  a  place  for  His 
Migesty^a  nlkwormsy  aui  for  makine  provision  of  mulberry  leaves  for  thenu*' 
Hartfib,  in  his  Legacy^  &c,  printed  in  1652,  quotes  some  passages  from 
BomeU  on  MMerrieit  a  work,  printed  in  1609 ;  and  among  others  a  letter  from 
King  James  to  his  lords  lieutenants,  recommending  the  phmtmg^of  mulberry 
trees,  and  offeriog  them  at  2  fiuthings  eaeh.   (See  Legacy^  &c,  ed.  2., p.  59.) 
Thoii^  this  attempt  to  rear  silkworms  in  Bngland  proved  unsuconsful,  the 
manumcture  of  the  raw  material,  supplied  by  Mher  countries,  was  extraordinarily 
flourishing.    Tbe  silk-tfarowsters  (twisters)  of  the  metropolis  were  united 
into  a  fellowship  in  1562 ;  and  were  incorporated  in  1629.   Though  retarded 
by  the  dvil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  commonwealth,  the  manu* 
&ctttre  continued  gradually  to  advance;  and  so  fiouiishii^  had  it  become, 
that  it  is  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  m  1666  (13  &  14  Ciias.  2. 
c.  15.),  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  40,000  individuals  eng^iged 
in  tbe  trade.  (M*€uUoch,)    A  oonsiderable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish  silk  manufacture  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 ;  wh«i 
above  50,000  French  artisans  took  refiijse  in  England.     At  this  period,  tha 
coosumpdon  (^  silk  goods  was  so  great  in  England,  that,  besides  tne  quantity 
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manufactured  in  the  oountrT,  from  600,000/.  to  700,0001.  worth  were  im- 
ported  annually.     In  1719,  the  first  silk  mttl  was  erected  at  Desby.     After 
tfae  fulure  of  James  I.'s   attempts  to    establidh  the   silkworms    and    the 
mulberry,  no  eflbrt  of  any  importance  seems  to  have  been  made  for  many 
jears ;  though  several  individuals  had,  at  difierent  times,  reared  the  worms, 
and  produced  silk.    In  1825,  however,  a  company  was  established,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Siik  Company,*'  with  a  lai^ge  capital, 
and  under  tbe  direction  of  the  celebrated  Count  Dandolo,  whose  treatise  on 
the  management  of  the  siikworm,  &c^  is  considered  the  best  work  extant  on 
the  subject  in  Italy.  This  company  formed  extensive  plantations  in  England  and 
Ireland,  particularly  near  Slough,  and  near  Corii;  and  Mr.  John  Heathcoat  of 
Tiverton,  Devonshffe,  one  of  its  most  influential  members,  invented  a  raethod  of 
reeling  which  was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.     The  company 
also  formed  plantations  in  Devonshire :  but,  after  numerous  trials,  it  was  found 
that  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  was  too  humid  for  the  production  of  useful 
silk ;  and  the  company  was  finally  broken  up,  and  its  phmtations  destroyed, 
in  1829.    For  further  details  respecting  this  company,  and  its  operations, 
see  Encyc,  of  Agrie.y  2d  edit.,  p.  1105.      The  cause  of  the  entire  failnre  of 
this  spinted  undertaking,  as  well  as  that  of  James  I.,  will,  we  think,  be  found 
in  the  foUowing  very  judicious  observations  firom  the  JourruUd*Agriculture 
desPayt-Bcu  ;  which  will  show  the  impracticability  of  any  fiiture  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  as  an  ardcle  of  commerce  in  Britain,  or  in  any  similar  climate : — 
**  The  mulberry  tree  is  found  in  diflerent  climates ;  but  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
grown  in  the  north  is  much  less  suitable  for  the  production  of  good  silk,  than 
that  of  the  leaves  of  the  south.     In  this  respect,  mulberry  leaves  and  silk  difier 
as  much  as  wines,  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced.      In  general,  every  climate  and  soil  that  will  grow  good  wheat  will 
produoe  lar^e  succulent  mulberry  leaves ;  but  these  leaves  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  too  nutntive ;  that  is,  they  will  have  too  niuch  sap,  and  too  much  substance 
and  succulencv.  The  wild  mulberry,  with  small  leaves,  answers  better,  for  such 
a  soil,  than  the  grafied  mulberry,  with  large  leaves.    A  general  rule,  and  one 
to  be  depended  on,  is,  that  the  mulberry,  to  produce  the  best  silk,  requires  the 
same  soU  and  exposure  that  the  vine  does  to  produce  the  best  wine.    Expe- 
rience  has  proved  that  silkworms  nourishcd  by  leaves  gathered  firom  a  dry 
soil  succeed  much  better,  produce  more  cocoons,  and  are  less  subject  to  those 
diseases  which  destroy  them,  than  those  which  have  been  nourished  by  leaves 
produced  by  an  extremeiy  rich  soiL"   (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  iv.  p.  52.)     The 
silkworm  w^  introduced  into  America  by  James  I. ;  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  published  his  edict  for  the  planting  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  England, 
sent  over  mulberry  trees  and  salkworms  to  Viiginia,  accompanied  by  a  b^k  of 
instructions  for  their  culture,  and  exhortations  to  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  it 
instead  of  that  of  tobacco.      The  worms  thus  introduced  were  partially  culti- 
vated ;  but,  not  being  so  lucradve  as  tobacco,  rice,  and  ind^o,  tiiey  made  but 
small  progress  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin.    That  truly  great  man  established 
a  silk  maiiufactory  at  PhiUideiphia,  which  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  war  of 
independence.     Silk  has  sdli  continued  to  be  raised  in  some  remote  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  it  is  only  since  about  1825  that  any  establishments  have 
been  formed  on  a  large  scale.     It  is  now  produced  extensively  through  aU  the 
southem  provinces  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  seems  proboble,  fix>m  the  heat 
and  drvness  of  the  American  summers,  that  it  wiil  equal  the  silk  of  Italy. 
Since  the  introduction  of  M,  a.  muldcaulis  into  America,  which  took  place  m 
1831,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  two  crops  in  one  year,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  attended  with  every  prospect  of  success.     The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  culture  of  silk  in  South  America,  in  which  it  has  been  commenced  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  Caraccas,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places. 

In  India,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  silkworm  condnues  to  be 
pracdsed  ;  but  how  fiir  it  wili  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  progress  of  this 
culture  in  Europe  and  America  rcmains  to  be  proved.  It  appears  probable» 
however,  from  the  superior  ciimate  of  Eastern  Asia,  that,  wheti  general  com- 
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inerce  is  onoe  free,  it  wi]l  far  exceed  iu  former  extent.  In  Australia,  the 
cultiire  of  silk  has  been  conuuenced,  and  it  appears  likely  to  succeed  in  that 
fine  climate ;  but  very  Uttle,  aa  yet,  can  be  saicl  on  the  subject  with  certaintv, 
One  great  object  that  we  have  had  in  view,  in  giving  this  article  at  such  length, 
is,  the  promodon  of  silk  culture  in  that  interestin^  part  of  the  world. 

Proptrtkt  and  Uset»  The  bark,  and  more  especuiiiy  the  leaves,  of  the  whitc 
nralbcrry  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  found  to  have  more  or  less  of  the 
properties  of  caoutchouc,  according  to  the  climate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown. 
It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  owing  to  this  property  in  tbe  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry  that  the  coooons  of  the  silkworm  have  so  much  more  tenacity  of  fibre 
than  those  of  any  other  insect  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Heuce,  also, 
the  silk,  like  the  tobacco  and  the  wine,  of  warm  climates,  and  of  poor 
dry  soils,  is  always  superior  to  that  produced  in  colder  climates,  and  from 
rich  and  moist  soils.  Tbe  fruit  of  some  of  the  varieties,  particularly  of  M. 
a.  multicaiilis,  is  used  for  making  robs  and  syrups ;  and  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably  good  to  eat ;  for  which  reason  this  variety,  in  warm  climates,  might  be 
introduced  into  orchards.  The  bark,  according  to  Rosier,  may  be  converted 
into  linen  of  the  fineness  of  silk.  **  For  this  purpose,  the  ^oung  wood  is  ga- 
thered  in  Au^ust,  during  the  ascent  of  the  second  sap,  and  unmersed  for  three 
or  four  days  m  still  water.  It  is  then  taken  out,  at  sunset,  spread  on  the 
graaa,  ana  retumed  to  the  water  at  sunrise.  This  is  daily  repeated ;  and, 
finally,  it  is  prepared,  and  spun  like  flax."  (Amer.  Silk-Grow,  GiHde,  p.  84.) 
The  hark  is  also  used,  like  that  of  the  lime  tree,  for  making  bast  for  mats. 
The  wood  wdghs  only  44  Ib.  per  cubic  foot :  that  of  the  branches  is  used  for 
vine  props,  posts  and  rails,  and  fire-wood ;  and  that  of  the  trunk  for  making 
wine  caaks,  for  which  it  is  highly  valued,  as  it  is  said  to  imnart  an  agreeable 
violet-like  flavour  to  white  wines.  (Dict  des  Eaux  et  ForeU,  &c.)  By  far 
the  most  important  use  of  the  white  mulberry,  however,  is  as  food  for  the 
silk-moth;  and  this  subject  we  shall  here  notice  under  two  heads ;  viz.  that 
of  the  management  of  the  trees  and  leaves,  and  the  management  of  thc 
insects. 

Mulberry  Piantathnt.  In  India  and  China,  these  are  made  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  agricultural  plants.  A 
field  is  laid  out  into  squares  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  on  the  sioes ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  square  a  hollow  is  formed ;  the  soil  stirred  and  manured ;  and  five  or 
six  mulbcny  cuttings  inserted  in  a  group  ii>  the  centre.  These  plants  are 
never  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  being  cut  down  to  the  ground 
every  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  raspberry  plantation.  In  the  south 
of  Bnrope,  the  white  mulberry  is  grown  in  plantations  by  itself,  like  willows 
and  fruit  trees ;  also  in  hedgerows,  and  as  hedges ;  but  in  all  cases  the  plants 
are  kept  low,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves  without  injuring  the 
trees ;  the  ^featest  heieht  they  are  sufiered  to  attain  beinf  that  of  a  pollard  of 
6  ft.,  which  is  annually  Topped.  In  Guemsey,  and  the  nortb  of  France,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Itafy,  tne  mulberry  is  cbiefly  grown  as  a  hedgerow  pollard,  or 
as  a  pollard  by  the  road  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  fruit  trees.  (See  p.  886.) 
Tbe  teaves  of  the  mulberry  sbould  be  gathered  for  feeding  the  silkworms,  when 
perfisctly  dry,  after  the  dew  has  disappeared  in  the  morning.  The  person 
employed  to  gather  them  strips  them  off  upwards,  and  deposits  them  in  a 
beg  kept  open  with  a  hoop,  and  provided  with  a  loop  and  strap  to  pass  over 
his  shonlder.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  trees  must  be  stnpped  en- 
tirely  of  every  leaf;  as  this  is  found  not  to  injure  the  tree  half  so  much  as  if 
only  part  of  the  leaves  were  taken  off.  In  America,  the  operation  o£  stripping 
off  the  leaves  is  often  repeated  a  second  time  the  sarae  year ;  but,  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  tree  is  very  rarely  subjected  to  so  severe  a  trial.  When  labour 
is  snfficiently  cheap,  the  leaves  are  best  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  After 
the  first  stripping,  the  white  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties  are  very  soon  again 
covered  with  leaves ;  and,  if  all  the  leaves  were  removed  at  once,  the  tree  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  injured  by  the  operation ;  but,  if  any  leaves  were 
left  on,  the  tree  will  be  found  to  have  reccived  a  sevcre  shock.     According 
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to  Count  Dandolo,  •  buDdred  treei,  great  and  Biiall,  wiU  furnisfa  7,000  Ib.  of 
lcBves,  and  tbese  wiU  be  niffident  for  800,000  nikwormi. 

tmti^tlu  tHktmirm.    Tlla •llkiionB  bi Ihensiiular  nuM for  Ui« lam, dt  citcn>l'l>r.  o' 
•own to tMmaliviMi ••  thi  Jtoibri Btirt  J4*. ;  ■noiniif  CbiiiM,wlikiiHf  IntndBODd 


Ea  Etirope,  u  mt  luTe  belbre  k«,  \d  ^ 


■  ■■•  lam, «  cnv^uBT,  wimd  rau  fnnnif  i«  in  inHS  m  m  enr^wu  w^  uivr  ue  IIIK  jim 

km  li  nevl*'3  In.  lonc.  of  ■  *dl«rtih  gnr  ealour,  wlth  ■  hom-lllia  proceH  on  tbe  lnt  Griiil  of  tbe 
bodr.  IlMM«^lBNlnln,«TbevnTetiiHillDCanBtO«lMilf>riwmtia*peTO&:  ■iHleire 
•to(ddb«  tafaii  ttaBt  tber  *n  of  tbe  pr^^  colaur)  beeuiie  th«r  tiut  •!«  oT  i  p^l*  teHdw 
(BfaBIin  InpcTfBct  TtwTMe  w—trmlln^ooolplice,  Uutlt,ln«tenipewlurtiif  frcnn  [(l°to  Vf 
■Uuwir  (W  lo  W  FBhr),  ut  wenled  ftir  ih.  ind  will  letBlB  thelr  >lMltr  upwirii  oT  •  ner. 
Tb  bucb  tlMB,  ■  mpeTBture  ot  W  Fihr.  li  iniuirMli  to  whlch  parpDe^tn  luit  pwn  of 
Eanpe  wbere  Ihe  •llkwoiBi  li  cultlTUed,  the  roami  uicd  tat  thu  purpon  eie  heMed  br  ilarni 
tboufh  in  Um  BMt  IndlH,  In  tha  tilud.  of  taact  ■nd  BoBrtm,  Ac.,  md  tn  Uw  •oulbnn 
pBIli  al  tha  UoHed  auda,  Ih*  utunl  taupenlun  of  the  eli  !•  faad  luOciwit.  llie  bouiei  ia 
whlch  the  loiecti  >re  kept  ■»  bullt  wllh  Dumemu  wlDdowi.^ftir  the  ■dnluloa  dT  iIt  :  luiil  fur- 
nMied  Mh  UhlnoTebclTe^,an>h)cli  thclnHM^anliept.  Tliaa  riidTea  h^n  nanfata  ledw, 
afllB.arnenlnhcl(ht,oneuhilde,tacaiSiiEth<lHect(i  uid  •■Tecel  itMee  af  tlHm  on  te 
fgtned  on*  *hon  thc  olher,  l(  can  be  tiiken  thet  ther  ue  nol  ittKhed  lo  Ihe  wbU,  In  ords  la  ■dmit 

■  meelieulMlonofelroBeTeTrilde.  Wbeo  ibe  mulbeni  bttliH  to  mirold  !!•  leoTn,  ii  u  tlBw  to 
nnnncnca  tbe  hetohlBC  vt  th*  <■■•.  Tb<«  •hould  he  pUced  ob  Ihi  Mth  In  tbe  leoiperMut* 
nBBHaocdi  uid  whm  Iher betin  to tum  wblte,  whicb  wlll  be  In  ■beut  t*B  din,  thrr  ihould  bt 
«BTered  wllh  ■he«l*  of  wtIIIbii  peper,  lunMd  up  st  Ihe  edn.  •nd  plemd  Aill  of  hata  wllh  ■  ■■ria 
UhdwneedW.  Ob  tb* uui  «Ide  oT  tbe  nepn  •ho^  be  teU  •«•  Toiw  twla  oT  mulhceTT, 
irti^aw  loMeti  wlU  ind ;  ■Bd,  enwlbu  tErough  thc  holH  hi  tha  PBPCT.  wUl  bHlB  lo  CBI  ■!  •oon 
■•  UMT  u*  buehed.    Ac*Mei  tben  tw&c  bccone  cmred  wlth  iBneie,  th*T  ai«  eueAiIlr  lBk«n 

Zuid lenoTed to ■DoUwr MMl(Lwb«r«  IbeT *n  pUcad  on  wbltj4ra>B  oe  laj  «hBiittiBUI  caper, 
ul  one  lo  eTecT  •nun  Ineh.  TIm  lUkwsm  chmaei  Ita  ikin  fhur  Un»  hcAin  11  »1«  lt>  eoooan. 
Ite  nte  la  Ihui  dttlJed  Ibio  Inifni  dnrhig  th«  BrMaF  whM  It  la  M  wllh  chopcd  ai  TOUnt 
ieBTee,frcehaBnbetB(|lT«BH>oonnlthuauawhitltbHlbef)n.  AI  Uy  Une  U  ftemaUr 
■ppontDilHtL  whenltiboaldonnoeccouBthedMurhad.  Whenlhe  illkwonn  li  in  lli  inand 
■|T,ltBurbefed  wlUiTaunf1caTncnIlre,riToldaBachoTpcd  nBBlli  ■  «mlpanof  IhbageilKi 
lipuaedlB  ileqK  I>irlB(  Uiethlnl»g«  Uw  lilkwonoe  beainB  non  IIt«ItumI  Tlffmm,  ■nd  UmjwIII 
deroDr  nuUgrown  lcBTcewiUiDuleutliniL  In  the  fbuith  ■le  Ihe  iUkworm  ehuifn  to  ■  fle«h  colour, 
md  lati  greedilT.  In  the  flfth  ■(■  tbe  olkwocn  wlU  mt  ihe  eomcct  kaTce,  sid  H  ihauhl  he  IM 
■MBdullJDt|iitaaddi|>,indh«««pl«tiirarBlriadwanath.  bebchufeto]ineededb)i>d«7or 
twa*!  UBannt  lidUMH  >nil  winl  of  ■»tlte  In  the  IbmW,  whlch  becomH  laipfd  helbn  the  chBBae 
ariBiffnUknpUca.  Duilnt  Uw  wbele  peilad  of  Uia  liftwainl  lUh,  Uw  W&r  IMde  br  Uie  wuu 
liBTeL  ke.,  niM  ha  ftBquenUr  nBOTtd,  thehieeeUbrlni  Biantcd  toanteenef  «tlhelr  dMlTn  wlik 
HBtfrediUaTti^wbUethtolbcipBiUanctewied.  WheBthecUerpllluiMM«Iscu,uidrunlaand 
Aa,  ItvqiifBUy  looklnc  Bn  II  ti  Ul  iBdlattoB  thit  ther  *n  pnpulBf  to  nikc  thdr  cocooni.    Hter 

wlll  hBTC  ■Manid  ■  (iddm  huc.    Twip  o(  oek,  lufti  of  dudelton,  coUcd  Bp  •boTlnfi  tme  Uw 

•aatcBlaaL cre thaa (Ucedon tiw tBbtn « ihdTei, to •ecvc ■•  i uapori fi* Um hmeu i  tlM liWra 
orehclTH  neTtnabeeniRTiouitr  dcandof  «11  Utter,  ind  the  hruicria,  oc  edia  mueruli.  tUTiof 
beenB*iTwi((deita(iTeltMlniccl>ilMinf  of Hcuillr.  TherUien  InmedletelT bcfhi to nieke 
tbdr  tneoen^  whlch  n«  «xuded  tn  thretdi  Ibnni  Uw  UDuih,  ■■d  wbich  en  (encnlly  oonpleied  in 
fton  Ahit  toieTeB  daji.    Whdi  tfae  innca  hiie  done  wucklnc  the  oxdow  rn  leken  hon  tht 

bn  m  nUcUd  le  Cned  ftw,  ud  the  rcet  m  let  ipin  tic  itdln*  Ibe  Ulk.  Tlieflnt  optiBMoa 
wllh  IbtMUKiilokmttitlaHcUcncloKd.  Thti  l<ptTfhrned,ln  lulr,  braipariiifthceocmtto 
IhtharfDftheiuDfiif  ihrccd.7i,(roni  10  o'clDck  ».  n.  ioSo'clockp.  ic.whtp  "■-•'— ——— 
HBBdc  ttW  Pdir.    Ib  Fnuie»  Uier  in  put  iMobw  •>*  btdcKi,  ■od  endond  fta 


vocioaii:  una  mn  aiTeEca  tctt  chht  wnn  ■  wDDiicn  cntn,  uhi  inen  pncea  OTCT  toe  mvin 
«a«re/baUli^welB,  01  tialBii(_whtok<y  «^nnL_ l^^Srw  Yark  Ani.,  toL  *1Jl^^)     T^  la. 

__ dHnapoinl,  tk 

ry  whenlher  h«T«bMnki1ledI>Ttheitninartnilirg 


neubdukitlBL, 

Mmeaf  Ban,aTtpun,illk),U>eTinlhcownln  huidfUU  Into  bnlM  of  pnn  «111  wi 
•udiniinBonordwmiiarn.  Svk«ntb«wU«TlcdnertUUMha"- 
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mMt^lhm  gam  IwTiag  taMn  dlMohr«l  by  tbe  •plrit  Th«  whUk  ii  theM  vaomd  llgbUy  aboot  till 
toe  fllameats  adhere  to  It,  and  «re  dnwn  oS    Ai  loon  m  a  lufflcient  number  are  collected.  tbe 


^ ,   , ,   -ill.  otbor  circumstanoes  being 

be  m  pttiportioii  to  ihe  (pMUitity  of  food  dcvoared:  Its  quality  wili  depend  on  tbe  climate  and 
adll  ta  wfalA  the  lettTOi  bave  bcen  giowiL  An  ounoe  of  cgga  will  produce  about  40,000  caterpilUra, 
wbich  will  oooaume  1073  Ib.  of  leaves,  and  produoe  80  Ifac  of  coooons.  or  about  8  Ux  of  raw  .sllk.  The 
wotna  are  aubjeet  to  aumeroiu  dlaeaae*.  the  most  fittd  of  whlch  ia  YUlgarlTcalled  thetrlpet ;  and 
ie  branghc  on  bw  wet  or  lmpra|ier  Ibod.  When  any  inMcti  appear  tick,  tbejr  ahould  be  immediateljr 
reaaoted  ftwm  tbe  rest,  aa  all  their  diieaaet  appear  to  be  oontagious-  Wct  leaTcs  sbould  never  be 
gi^cn  Co  rtlkworms,  as  they  ooeaslan  disease ;  and  It  Is  better  to  let  the  insccts  fiut  for  84  bours, 
or  evcD  Ringei.  than  to  give  tbem  leaTCs  that  are  not  perfectlj  dry.  In  wet  weather,  the  branchee 
of  tbe  tiee  shouid  be  gntbered,  and  hung  up  In  a  dry  puce ;  or  the  leaves  sbould  be  gatbered,  and 
'oaftto  dry.  (Mme.  Couv  d^Agric,  toL  svi.  p.  108.) 


SMstffHles/br  Mmlberrp  LeaneM  itiJetdiMg  tke  SMworm.    It  Is  probable  tbat  tbe  leeves  of  all  the 

" U,  if  * 

son  property  or  milky  Juioe, 
Aeeoidbi^y,  trlala  haTO  been  made  with  the  tender  leaves  of  the  llg,  with  the  leaTos  of  the  maclura. 


planti  that  cont^  a  milky  julce  will,  if  tbey  are  eligible  in  poiiit  of  texture,  allbrd  suitable  food 
mr  tbe  ^Ukwonn,  fttxm  the  common  property  of  milky  Juioe,  that  of  containing  caoutchouc. 


I  of  J^oer  piatanfildes  and  A.  tatfcricum,  among  trees ;  aod  of  lcttuce.  endiTC,  beet,  ipinach,  ncttlc^ 
Ac,  among  habeeeous  plantn  None  of  thece  substitutes,  bowercr,  are  of  any  real  use,  unless  we 
caccpl  tbe  maduKs  and  the  lettuceL  The  former,  acoording  to  tbe  American  Gardener^t  Magaxine, 
is  thoortiC  likely  to  aaswer  to  a  ccrtain  extent ;  ai  the  lettuce  and  endlTe  baTC  done  Ibrmerly,  more 
eyriBliy  when  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to  send  up  tbeir  flower  stalks  before  their  leavcs  were 
gatfaerod.  In  1798,  a  Ifiss  Croft  of  Yock  sent  a  specimen  of  lilk  of  her  own  raislng  to.  the  Socicty 
of  ArCB,  tbc  worms  pnidiaeing  whidi  faad  been  fed  cntirdy  oq  lettuce  leavcc 


SStmaikm^  Propagalion^  and  Cultwre.  The  white  inulberry  is  xnore 
teoder  than  ilf^druB  nlgra,  and  reouirefl  more  care  in  choosin^  a  gituadon  ibr 
it.  GalGareous  soil  is  said  to  proauce  the  best  silk ;  and  humid  situations,  or 
where  tbe  roots  of  the  tree  can  have  access  to  water,  the  worst.  A  gravelly 
or  aandy  loam  is  rery  suitable ;  and  trees  grown  on  hilly  surfaces,  and  poor 
scmIs»  aiways  produce  superior  silk  to  those  grown  in  ▼alleys»  and  in  rich 
sofls.  The  tree  is  profMigated  by  seeds,  cuttinffs,  layerB,  and  grafting.  To 
obtioii  aeeds,  the  berries  must  be  collected  trom  trees  which  have  been 
known  to  produce  roale  catkins  the  preceding  spri^g.  The  berries  are 
either  gatbered  ^en  quite  ripe,  and  left  to  become  dry  before  the  seed 
is  separated  from  tfaem ;  or  tney  are  put  into  water  as  soon  as  gathered, 
and  nibbed  so  as  to  separate  tiie  seeas,  which  are  cleansed  from  tbe  pulp 
in  the  water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  on  a  linen  doth,  and  either  sown  im- 
med&itdy,  or  mixed  with  sand,  and  kept  till  wanted  for  use.  Ih  the  south 
of  France,  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  the  fhiit  is  gathered,  and  the  pkints 
oome  in>  the  saroe  autumn ;  but,  in  colder  climates,  they  are  kept  till  spring, 
when  they  generally  come  up  in  three  or  fotir  weeks,  and  reanire  some  pro- 
tection,  at  first,  during  coid  nights.  In  Gennany,  and  in  tne  north  of  the 
Umted  States,  the  youn^  plants  are  covered,  during  the  first  winter,  with  dry 
kaves  or  straw ;  and  this  covering,  or  mulching,  is  continued  on  the  ground 
fbr  tfiree  or  four  years,  till  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established,  to  protect 
thcir  roots  fiom  the  cold.  The  young  plants  are  generally  taken  up  and 
veplanted  the  second  spring,  care  being  taken  to  place  them  in  rows  4  fl. 
asnnder,  Ibr  the  convenience  of gatherinff  the  leaves.  M»  a.  multica^iis  is  always 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings ;  the  byers  being  made  in  spring  or  at  mid- 
smnmer,  and  separated  firom  uie  mother  plant  in  autumn  ;  or  by  cuttings  of 
branches,  or  truncheons,  which  will  root  readily,  and  produce  leaves  for  the 
worms  the  foliowing  year.  Count  Dandolo  recommends  grafting  the  species 
with  the  lam4eaved  varieties,  near  the  ground,  the  third  sprinff ;  but  most 
writers  on  me  silkworm  appear  to  prefer  seedling  plants,  or  pTants  raised 
from  layefB  or  cuttings,  to  grafied  ones.  In  pruning,  cutdng  in,  or  heading 
down,  the  trees,  the  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  heads, 
so  that  the  sap  may  be  equally  distributed  through  the  branches  on  every 
side.  On  this  depends  the  production  of  a  crop  ofleaves  of  equal  quality  on 
every  part  of  the  tree,  whicn  is  alike  important  both  for  the  first  crop,  which 
is  given  to  the  worros,  and  for  the  second  crop,  which  is  required  for  the 
ncNirishinent  of  the  tree. 

ImnU  and  Diteateg.  The  leaves  of  tbe  white  mulberry  are  eaten  by  no 
tnsect  bnt  the  silkworm :  it  is,  however,  attacked  by  numerous  diseases,  partly, 
ao  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  unnatural  roanner  in  which  it  is  treated,  by  being 
stripped  of  its  kaves.     One  of  these  diseases  is  brought  on  by  any  sudden 
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check  giTen  t«  the  tTBnBpiratiDn  of  the  leaves,  wbidi  tum  yellow,  imd  fell  oS^ 
the  tree  dyiag  in  a  Tew  dayg.  Another  is  the  deatb  of  the  rooto,  {rom  the 
fonnatioD  oo  tliem  of  n  para«tic  Aingus.  In  both  caaea,  nothing  is  to  be 
done,  but  to  remove  the  tree,  nnd  replant.  The  leave«  are  hIbo  apt  to  be 
attacked  with  honey-dew,  mildew,  ruiit,  and  otherdiaeases.which  render  thetn 
iinfic  for  the  food  of  the  «ilkworm.  The  leavea  covered  with  honev-dew  maj 
be  waahed,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,pven  to  the  insects  without  injury ;  but 
tfae  other  diseBacd  leav ea  should  be  torown  away.  If  leaves  covered  with 
honey-dew  are  given  to  silkworma  wtthout  washing,  they  cauae  dysenteryand 
death. 

aoUftfci.  TlwlariniHhMeiBUlberTTirHilBEiuladmalSTaiiiihenlhRelioni-un.  talKh; 
dUmcUri^  tti«lniiiklft.ll)ln.,aiidoflhih(9i]S9n.;andwhl(^  licmcndwlih  mill  ernjjett. 
AIRniMad(>aiit,3SyHnpUnlrd,HhlchU33(thl^l  dluHtn-oClhctnink  llt  I  ln.,uidaruic 
hnHl  SSIt.  ID  HcnRinUhln,  u  CbahuDt,  7  jan  pliuitcd,  it  li  10  ft.  hlah ;  dlusfla  of  thc  tniDk 
liB.,udi>flhchti^6ft.  InOitOrdihiTe,rntheOxbTdB«anlcOardcB,%Tunplut<d,Hli:Wft. 
hlahidliiiKtcrBrihatninkglii.,iimlorthchwda>n.  lDSulIb]k,>t AiiiH(iaHill,llrcu--'— ~'  " 
lilllLhl(b;d*ai>Mrorthcltunk!ln.,mndiirthFhiwl5ft.    In  Worc(ttcnblre,iitCnioi 

_, .T......  ,.1^     ., — ofthetruDkHin.,UHlofth.heri«ft.    Id  ScolL.Dd 

ited,it  liSR.hi«h)  In  Penhihln,  it  Klnfluni Cutle,  S  >e«t 
re,  U  BnlniiCuUe,!S^iipUDlBl,  lllilOft.  hiih.    In  IrdiDd, 


8iiKdcD,"u  iZod,  m  th^^^le  Gi 

u  Monoi,  «00  jnmn  otd,  It  ii  M  ft.  higli,  tl 

CoBaaeraal  Slatitlici.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  Durseries,  from  U.  6d. 
toSi.6^each:  at  BoUwyller,  plants  three  yeara  old,  andtranaplanted,  arelOf. 
per  thousond ;  two  yeara  old,  5t,  per  thousand  :  at  New  York,  single  plants 
are  37^  centa ;  and  M,  a.  multicauliB  is  from  85  co  30  dollars  per  hundred, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 

7V  betl  vMtrkt  on  Ui£  cuJiurr  of  the  wMte  muibern/  aad  Ihe  aJkwona  are, 
Dandolo'8  DelTArle  di  goBemare  i  Bajxii  da  Seta,  Hilan;  Castelet's  TVaHe 
tar  U  MSmer  blanc,  Perit :  Groguier^s  Recherchet  Hitlonqua  et  Slaiitqae* 
tur  le  M&rier,  le  Ver  a  Soie,  et  la  Fabneation  de  la  Soierie,  &c.,  Ljona  j 
Bonafoua'8  Menoire  tur  une  Sducaiion  de  Vert  i  Soie,  &C.,  Paris ;  Kenrick'B 
jistCTicoB  Silk-Growei'i  Guide,  Boston;  Cobb'e  Manual  o/ lAe  Mulberry  Tree, 
&c.,  MasBBchuaetti ;  Dr.  Pas(alis'a  TVeaiite  on  ilie  Mu&erTif,&c.,  New  York  j 
and  MurTay's  Obiereaiioru  on  tie  Si&uiorm,  London. 

1 3.  Jlf.(A,)coN3TANTisopoi,iTA'NA  Foir.  TheConBtanttnopleMulberryTree. 

UnUSkaUam.    Foir.  Eiicrc.,  1  p.  Sl.  i  SpreD|.  SyiL  Vtg.,  1.  p.  49S. 

St^ar^.    N,  Du  Huu.,  (.  L  EL 

apec  aar.,  tc     LaTci  bmiU;  onte,  heart-ihjind  U  Ihe  bue,  undlrlded,  h 

s...„..  ir.,-._f;L,-,^Ji^i,^  ^™/V<. '''«-!f't«^  ^,"..*ri™' 


Leaves   with   a   ahallow  scallop  at  the  base,  and  either 
ivate,  oT  lobed ;  serrated  with  equal  teeth ,  smooth ;  the  pro- 
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jecting  portiaiu    bestde  tbe 

«iiuia   equal.     Vrry   doeely 

akin  to  M,  fcllM  Z^.,  Bnd,peiv 

Iwps,  MigiDBllv  (Htxliiced  trom 

IMipectes.  It mhBbiti ptaces 

»uiu^e4  by  tbe  wmten  of 

tbe  n*en    Wolea   aiid  Ta- 

mis,  or  Don.    (IVm.  Sfpec.  i 

Ptjiv.  p.  389.)   A  deriduous  ' 

Me,  gTOwing  to  the  beigfat 

of  80  ft. ;  oiid  rntroduced  iq 

ITM^      In  the  Jmmnin  SUk- 

Onmer't  Gtude,  it  13   atated 

tiut  tbe  frttit  i<  black,   tuid  j 

rwmblefl  that  orihf.   nlgra. 

Gerber,  also,  aeya   tbat   it  U 

Uacfc.     "  PaUaa  apeBkii  of  it 

•s  retlMiab  or  pale,  of  ao  good 

fcfoar,  though  it  is  eaten  rttw  in  TBTtary,  as  wcll  as  dried,  or  luade  into  b 

■weetmeM.    A  wine  ii  also  prepared  fro[iiit,Bnd  a  vcry  wdl-flavoured  Buirit. 

TUa  opeciee  b  reported  to  be  most  eateeined  for  nilkwonnB  in   Cbina." 

{SmiAm  Ree^tC^opadia,)  In  Anierica,  itf.tatirica  U  considered  to  make 

tbe  finest  ralk.     Aceording  to  b  writer  in  the  Annalei  de  Fromoni,  the  M. 

(Bi6nea  ii,  as  we  bare  already  observed  (p.  1349.),  nearly  related  to  M.  a. 

Dmlticaalis.     Prom   tlie   treea,  or  rather  larKe  ahrubB,  bearing  tbia  namc 

in  tbe  Kew  Oarden,  we  confesa  our  inabifity  to  fix  on  anj  permanent 

diatinctkin  betwecn  them  and  M.  iltia,  as  far  os  the  leaTU  sre  concemed : 

the  finit  we  have  never  seen.     Plants,  in  thc  London  nuraericB,  are  2*.  6d. 

eacfa ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  at  New  York,  75  eenta. 

I  5.  M.  Bu^KA  L.    The  Ted-Jhdted  Mulberry  Tree. 

r<nrt>««i«.    Un.  SpL  PL,  13SS.;  HIH  Dtat..  Ma  4.  i  WIIU.  Aib.,  197.  i  tUclii.  FI.Bor.  Abm',,  t. 

tnVi_P<">l>^  AiiKr.Se(iC,l.D.G99.i  Winfciih.  AmB., p,  17. L 16. C 3&i  NuU  Gai.  N.  Ai»'. 

K{  WiM.  %i  Fl,4.p.Sa.i  R  Du  Rain.,  4,  p.  01. 
■ lC^iJma  n^.  Jlm.,ti.ais.,I>Maam.  jlr*.,i.r.H.i  1/.  inniuf  Mnka  Nm.  AA 


Sper.  Chir.,  ^c.  Sexea  polygamoui.  (Salm  Acl.  SueCf  1776.)  Sexes  ditEci- 
ous.  {Gnmov.  Virg.,  146.)  Spikes  of  female  flowcTB  cyliadrical.  Catkins 
(f  of  male  flowers]  of  the  length  of  those  of  the  comnion  birch  (itetuls 
ilbft  L.").  Leavea  beart-shBped,  ovate,  acuminate,  3-lobed,  or  pahnate  j 
■errated  with  equal  teeth,  rougb,  •omewbat  villous;  under  suriace  vcry 
tomentoae,  and,  tn  consequence,  eotl.  {yVUid.Sp.  Pt.)  A  trcc,  a  native  of 
If ortfa  Atnerica, from  CanBdBto  FloridB;VBryinginhdghtlrom4<)ft.  to70ft. 
"Culiirated  here,  according  to  Parkinaon's  Paraduiti,  p.  596.,  early  in  the 
leveBteenth  centurj.  He  says,  it  growB  tjuickly  with  us  to  a  large  tree,  and 
that  ihe  fruit  ia  bng,  red,  aud  pleasantly  tasted."  {Simlh  in  Reet'!  Cyeh- 
pxdia,)  It  fiowers  in  July.  This  tree  is  named  M.  pennaylvinica  in  the 
UorticnllurBl  8ociety's  Garden,  and  in  Loddiget's  tuboretum.  It  appearB 
reTj  diatinct  fiixn  my  of  the  preceding  lortB,  m  thc  spreading  umbellifcrous 
^tpeannce  of  tbe  brenches,  tfae  flat,  heart«haped,  very  rough-surfiiced 
leares,  which  are  almost  always  entlre,  but  which,  nevertfaelesa,are  occHion- 
all^  found  as  much  lobed  and  cut  as  those  of  any  other  of  tbe  genus. 
Tms  we  witneased  in  Septanber,  1836,  in  tfae  specimen  tree  hi  the  Uack- 
ney  arboretum. 

DetenpUoH,  4^.  M.  rtUira  atttuns  by  far  a  greater  size,  as  a  tree,  than  atin 
Mher  species  of  3f3rus.  It  ia  seldam  found,  in  a  wild  atate,  leas  than  40  ft. 
ia  bdght;  and,  in  some  parta  of  Peiuwylrnnia  and  Virginia,  it  U  often  60  fL 
or  ToIl  higfa,  or  more,  and  with  a  trunfc  8  fl.  aod  upwards  in  diameter.  The 
'kmcs  aro   laige,  •ometiiBes  endre,  aad   Bometimea  divided   into  2  or  3 
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lobes;  rounded,  cordiformy  and  denticulated ;  of  a  dark  green  colour,  a  thick 
texture,  and  a  rough  uneven  surface."  (Michx,  SuL  Amer,y  iii.  p.  51.)     They 
are  the  worst  of  aU  the  kinds  of  mulberry  leaves  K>r  feeding  silkworms.     The 
fruit  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  an  oblong  form,  and  an  agreeable,  acidulous, 
sugary  taste.     The  trunk  of  the  red  mulberry  is  covered  with  a  greenish 
bark/more  furrowed  than  that  of  the  oaks  and  hickories.     The  perfect  wood 
(which  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  though  light,)  is  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
approaching  to  lemon  colour.     ^  It  possesses  strength  and  solidity ;  and, 
when  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  almost  as  durable  as  that  of  the  locust,  to  which, 
by  many  persons,  it  is  esteemed  equal."  (Michx.)    It,  however,  grows  more 
sfowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil,  it  being  ^enerally  found  in  valleys,  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea.     It  is  a  common  opmion  among  shipwrights  and 
carpenters,  that  the  wood  of  the  male  mulberry  is  more  durable,  and  of  a 
better  qufdity,  than  that  of  the  female ;  but  Michaux  does  not  appear  to 
credit  this  supposition  ;  which,  indeed,  evideutly  cannot  be  dependecf  on,  as 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  very  often  found  on  the  same  tree.     The  red 
mulberry  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an  omamental  tree,  from  ita 
thick  and  shady  foliage;  and  as  a  fruit  tree,  from  the  agreeable  flavour  of  its 
fruit.     Miller  mentions  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  Fulham 
Palace,  which,  in  1731,  had  been  there  for  several  years  without  producing  anv 
fruit ;  but  which,  at  some  seasons,  produced  a  great  number  of  catkins,  much 
like  those  of  the  hazel  nut;  which  occasioned  Ray  to  give  it  the  name 
of  Corylus.  (Dict.y  ed.  1.)     On  enquiring  for  this  tree  in  1834,  we  found 
nothing  known  about  it.     It  is  generally  said  that  no  insect  feeds  on  the  mul- 
berry  but  the  silkworm.     In  bniith  and  Abbott*s  work  on  the  insects  of 
Georgia,  however,  a  specimen  is  ^ven  of  the  red  mulberry,  with  the  small 
ermine  moth  (Phalae^na  punctatfssima)  feeding  on  it.   (See  Inseett  of  Georgia^ 
vol.ii.  t.70.) 

?  Variety. 

t  M.  canadenmlAdm,  Dict., iv.  p.  380., seems  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  nkbra. 
(Snnth  in  Rees^t  Cyclojkedia.) 

Statisties.  In  tbc  envlroi»  of  London,  almott  the  oiily  plants  that  we  know  are  thoee  nienttoned 
aa  in  thc  Horticultural  Society*8  Oarden,  and  in  the  aitoretvni  of  Messrs.  Loddiget ;  the  latter  beiog  Sft. 
or  10  ft.  high,  and  the  fonner  IGft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  30  yean  olanted,  it  is  SOft.  bigby 
agalnst  a  waU ;  dlanieter  of  trunlL  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  Sl  ft  not  trained.  In  Oxfordtbire,  in  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  okL  it  is  IS  ft.  bigh  against  a  wall ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and 
of  the  bead  30 ft.  In  France,  in  tbe  Jardin  des  Flantes,  50  years  planted,  it  Is  45  ft.  bigh  :  tbediameter 
of  the  trunk  l^  ft.,  and  that  of  tbe  bead  38  ft.  In  It^y,  at  Monaa,  60  yeais  old,  it  is  S6  ft.  bigb ;  tb« 
diameter  of  tbe  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  tbe  head  30  ft. 

Cammercial  Statigtict.    Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2t.  each ;  at  BoUwyller, 
francs;  at  New  York,  37 J  cents. 

t  6.  M.  (r.)  sca^bra  Witld.    The  rough-lcaved  Mulberry  Tree. 

IdenMcatUm    Willd. }  Spreng.  Syst.  Veget,  1.  p.  49S. ;  Nutt  Oen.  N.  Amer.  PL  ;  Lodd.  Cat,ed. 
Sffnonyme.    M.  canad^nsis  Poir. 

Spec,  Char.f  <$■<?.  Leaves  rough  on  both  surfaces,  heart-shaped,  5-cleft ;  the 
lobes  acuminated  to  the  tip,  ta(>ered  to  the  base,  and  serrated  with  equal 
teeth.  A  native  of  North  America.  (Spreng.  Sytt.  Veg.)  A  tree,  growing 
to  the  beight  of  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1817 ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  (which,  in 
1836,  was  8ft.  high),  doubtiess  only  avariety  of,  or  possibly  identicai 
with,  Af.  rubra. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  ofMorus. 

M.  indiea  L.  is  near  M.  4Iba ;  but  its  leares  are  not  he«rt.shaped  at  the  base.  ( WUidetunr  Sp.  Fi.) 
Tbis  name  occurs  in  Mr.  RoylCs  liat  (see  p.  17.1).  "  Rumpbius  says  tbat  tbe  fhiit  U  delicately  fla. 
voured,  and  blaclc  when  ripe ;  and  that  the  Chinese  feed  their  silkworms  with  the  leaves.  Loureln» 
menUons  tbe  same  practlce  of  the  Inbabitants  of  Cocbin-China,who  replant  tbe  tree  erery  year,  that 
the  foliage  may  he  tender."  (Smitik  in  Itee**t  CjfdopietUq,) 

M.  manritiima  Jacq.  bas  the  lcaves  oblong,  entlre,  tapered  to  both  ends,  and  rough.  The  leaves  of 
young  pUnts  are  iiddle.sbaped.  ( WUidenaw  Sf».  PL)  *'  A  large  and  stroug  tree  Fruit  «reen,  sweet, 
with  «i>me  acidity  ;  )|  in.  or  Sin.  long.    The  French  rail  tbis  tree  la  rApe,  or  the  nup  tree  oT  BCa. 
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The  lMV«  Mon  OBleiiliifted  10  MTTV  M  •  Obc  flle  or  nupk  Uke  tboie  oT  MMBic  of  ttae  flg  kind. 
Itli  emcMt  dUtinct  tiioclM,  aiid  ougbt  to  hcve  been  Dancd  M.  lauxiAIU  or  M,  cttrilMic"  {fiimUh  ln 
Btcfs  Qietop.)  Tbis  name  ie  alM  m  the  lltt  dcriTCd  ftom  M  r.  Royle. 

ILMrilte  W{lid4to  cMttve  oTtbe  Me  ofBoarbon.  Its  Imvm  areorote,  hcwt.aba|Md  ct  the  boM, 
Minites  tbe  dicb  4in.  lon!f ,  3  in.  brocd,  icabrout,  rcticulatelj  veincd ;  tfae  pietiolc  1  in.  long.  (  WilUe^ 
uaw3p,FL) 

M.  mtJrAHi  WlHd.  ia  a native  oT tbe  Iilc of  Boniben.  U  hM  orate,  Mrrated,  roagh  Imvm  :  and  che 
ftjlM  bcanlod,  CTcn  when  penictent  in  the  fktdL  (  fVilU.) 

M.  eOHd^f^Ua  Tbnnb.  Is  a  nativc  of  Qutta  Iti  Imvm  are  oratcoblong,  acumlnate,  undivided, 
Aaiplr  Mffrated,  3  ncrred;  rougbiah  abore,  glabrouo  bcncath.  {Spratg.  JSj«r.  Fig.,  L  p.  4es.) 

M.  cormilfilim  Thunlx  ii  a  natirc  of  Qnita  Its  Imtm  are  rounduh  ovate,  acuminatc^  aharpljr 
Mnate,  3-ncrred,  glabroua.  (^irviw^  1.  c.) 

M.  eikmr.^f  Cum.  la  a  natlTc  oT  New  South  Walet,  wfaerc  It  1«  calicd  the  yellow  wood  Tine. 
Tbia  **  it a  •brnb  wfaich  cxtenda  itaeitto a graat lengtb,  and  may  McntuaUy  proTc  te  bclong  to  tbe 
fMw  MadhrA" 

M  dli»^r|i*tMj  M.panybaaj  M.  «rrrdfa,  ayn.  M.  keteropkMa  g  M.  MgHa  ofHditi  and  M. 
uAadtmg  nn  Nc|«l  kindii,  of  wbich  Tcry  Uttle  U  known.  (Sm  p.  171) 

Genus  11. 


aa 


BROUSS0N£'T/^  Vent.    The  Broussonktia.    Lm.  Sj/st.  Dus'cia 

Tetr&ndria. 

ette».    Vcnt.TabLdoIUgneVCga,&pLM7.;  WUId.  8pc  FL,4.pi74S.;  lindL  Nat  Syit 

Mbrua  S«ba  Kampr,  Un.  1  PnfrvaSmtife.  JSoi.,6.p.S.,  Laa».  HLOen.^t.ieSL 
Named  in  bcoour  o/  F.  N.  r,  Browuoaet,  a  Frencb  naturalist,  who  wrote  numeroua 
voilca  oo  nataral  btitory. 

«  1.   B.  PAPTRi^FBBA  Fm/.    Tfac  paper-bcaring  Broussonetiay  w  Paper 

Muloeny, 

hkntme^tom.    Vent  TrkL  du  Rtene  Vcg^t.,  &  p.5«7. j  WUId.  8p.  PL,  4.  p.  748. 

^MiMMri.    Mbrai  papyriferaXM.  8p.  PL,  \9BB.,  MttL  Dfet.,  Vo.  &.,  Du  Boi  Hartk.,  Lpi43S., 

Tkmtb.  FL  Jap.,'n. 
ne  Seweo.    Botb  the  male  and  tanale  ptanta  are  in  tfae  Hoitlcullural  Soclety^  Oarden,  and  in  the 

aiboretum  of  Mciara.  LoddigM, 
Jmiiwjmc    Kcmpf.  Ainfam.,t47S.;  Hiat  du  Japon,  1 40.  f.  L ;  Sebc  Tbesaiir.,  1. 1  fi& ;  Lam.  lU. 

Ocn.,t7iB.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  fiL  t7. ;  abd  thcplatc  in  our  laat  Volomc. 

Variety^ 

m  B.p.2  cucuUdta  ;  B.  cuciiUkta  Bon  Jard^  1833,  p.  919. ;  B.  spatultkta 
Hort,  BriL;  B.  nayicularis  Zjodd.  Cai,,  ed.  1836. — A  sport,  found  on  a 
male  plant  by  M.  Camuset,  foreman  of  the  nursery,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes ;  which  has  its  leaves  curved  upwards,  hke  the  hood  of  a 
Capuchin,  or  the  sides  of  a  boat.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting,  and 
may  be  had  in  most  of  the  Paris  and  London  nurseries. 

DeacHption,  ^c,  A  deciduous  low  tree  or  large  shrub,  a  native  of  China 
aod  Japan,  and  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  which  so  closely  resembles  the 
mulbenT,  that  it  was  long  considered  to  belong  to  that  genus,  and  still  retains 
itB  Eng^h  name  of  the  puper  mulberry.  It  was  introduced  in  ITdl^and 
llowers  io  April,  ripening  its  fruit  in  the  cuinate  of  London,  in  autumn.  Its 
leares  are  large,  hairy,  and  canescent;  and  either  heart-shaped,  or  cut  into 
deep  irregular  lobes.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour  when  ripe, 
aod  of  a  sweetish,  but  rather  insipid,  taste.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy ;  but, 
frooi  the  extreme  brittleness  of  its  wood,  it  is  very  Hable  to  be  broken  by  high 
vinds.  The  wood  is  soft,  spon^,  and  of  no  value,  except  for  fire-wood.  The 
teaves  are  too  rough  and  coarse  m  their  texture  for  silkworms;  but  they  are 
Ibimd  excellent  for  cattle ;  and,  as  the  tree  will  grow  rapidly  in  almost  any 
«oily  and  throws  out  numerous  tufts  of  leaves,  it  might  be  vaJuable  in  some 
atnatioDS  and  cUmates,  as  fodder.  ^  The  prindpal  use»  however,  to  which  the 
woiissooetia  appears  canable  of  being  a[>pued  is  for  the  paper  that  may  be  made 
rom  its  berk.  The  foUowing  is  an  abridgment  of  Kaempfer's  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  this  paper  in  Japan,  as  quoted  in  the  Penntf  Cyclopadm, 
loL  V.  p.  472. : — **  The  branches  of  the  current  year,  being  cut  into  pieces 
abont  a  yard  long,  are  boiled  till  the  bark  shrinks  from  the  wood,  which  is 
takca  out  and  thrown  away ;  and  the  bark,  being  dried,  is  preserved  till  wanted. 

4-u  2 
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la  order  to  make  paper,  it  is  soaked  for  three  or  foyr  hours  in  water ;  after  which 
the  extemal  skin,  and  the  green  intemal  coat,  are  scraped  off,  aud  the  s^ng- 
est  and  firmest  pieces  are  ddected ;  tfae  produce  of  the  youi^er  shoots  being 
of  an  inferior  quality.  If  any  very  old  portions  present  themselves,  they  are, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  r^ected  a8  too  coarse.  AU  knotty  parts,  and  every  thing 
which  might  iropair  the  beauty  of  the  paper,  are  also  removed.  The  chosen 
bark  is  boiled  in  a  lixivium  till  its  downv  fibres  can  be  separated  by  a  touch  of 
the  finser.  The  pulp  so  produced  is  then  agitated  in  water  till  it  reaembles 
tufts  of  to w.  If  not  aufiicien  tly  boiled,  the  paper  wiil  be  coarse,  though  strong ; 
if  too  much,  it  wilt  be  white,  indeed,  but  deficient  in  strength  and  solidi^. 
Upon  the  varioua  dogrees  and  modes  of  waahing  the  pulp,  muoh  also  depeDds 
as  to  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  paper.  Mucilage  obtained  fi*om  faoiling 
rice,  or  from  a  root  called  oreni  (^K€empf,,4f74f,),  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is 
afterwards  added  to  the  pulp.  Thepaper  is  finished  much  after  the  European 
mode,  except  that  stalks  of  rushes  are  used  instead  of  brass  wires."  (Pen.  Cyc,, 
art.  Broussonetta)     The  India  or  Chinese  paper  used  for  taking  proofs  of  en- 

fravings  is  thus  made.  In  Otaheite,  the  baiic  of  this  tree  is  made  mto  dresses. 
Mants  are  readily  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings  of  the  root. 

SUUktic».  In  the  enrironB  of  London,  tfae  larant  pltint  we-  kno«  of  it  In  the  Botanic  Oarden  at 
Kew,  where  it  it  90  ft.  hirh.  In  Berkahire,  at  White  KnlgfaU,  25  yean  planted Jt  is  23  ft.  high  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunlc  9|  tn.,  and  of  tbe  head  20  ft.  by  13  ft.     In  Chechire,  at  Eaton  HaU,  10  yean 


pu 

it  is  ^  ft.  higH ;  the  diameter  of  the  truiik  2  ft.  7|  in.,  «nd  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Austrla,  at  Vienna, 
in  the  University  Botanic  Gardeo,  20  yeart  phnted,  It  it  22  ft.  high  (  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in., 
and  of  the  head  10  ft.  t  at  Laxenhurg,  20  yean  planted,  it  it  14  ft.  high ;  the  diameler  of  the  tnink 
4  io.,  and  of  the  head  6  ft. :  at  HaderKlorf,  6  yean  planted,  il  i«  14 ft.  high.  In  Italy.  at  Mooia,  24 
years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  the  diametcr  of  the  trunk  I  ft,  and  of  the  head  20  ft. 

Commercial  Statigtics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  1«  (5d^.  to 
2«.  Qd.  each ;  at  BoIlwyUer,  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  the  male  plant 
50  cents  each,  and  the  female  plant  75  cents. 

Genus  IIL 


m 


MACLU^Ri^  Nutt.    The  Maclura.    Lisu  Syst.  Dice^cia  Tetr&odria. 

Mentifioatwn.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  Planta,  2.  p^  fiSS. ;  LindL  Nat  Syat  of  Bot,  p.  17a 

-       ■       ~   "  "    "   ■'  ol.vili.p.9*7. 

Madmre,  E^.,  of  the  United  Statei ;  an  emi- 


^nonfffw.    T6xyion  Rqfimft$qtie  in  1817,  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  M7. 
DerhMUion.    Named,  by  Nuttall,  in  honour  of  Wimam  Maa 


nent  natural  phikw<H;>her. 

t  1.  M.  AURANTi^ACA  ytUt,    Thc  orange-like^/nafod  Maclnraj  or  Osagc 

Orange. 

Jdcniificaiion.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  P1.,l  p.234. 

Sgmnjfmet.    Bow-wood,  Tellov  IVood,  N.  Amer. 

fke  Sexes.    Both  male  aod  finnale  |4aute  aro  in  the  Hertieuttural  aociety't  Oaidea,  aad  ia  the 

Hackney  arboretum. 
Bngrapinttt.    Appendix  to  Lamhert*»  Monoo.  on  tlie  Genn  flnui,  &  p.  SS. ;  and  amjlg.  1SS6.,  in 

wbich  a  ia  the  female  flower,  aod  6  tbe  mala 

DescHpiion,  ^,  The  maclura  is'  a  deciduooi  widely  spreading  tree,  with 
spiny  branchesy  growing  to  the  height  of  about  90  ft.,  on  ^e  banks  of  the 
Red  River ;  or,  according  to  Nuttall,  of  60  h,,  in  the  Arkaneas.  The  leav^  are 
o¥ate  acuminate,  of  a  bright  shiniog  green,  broad»  with  a  cuapidate  point, 
3  in«  or  3)  io.  long,  and  about  S  in.  brcwd.  The  peCiole  is  often  1  in.  h»g.  The 
spines  are  simple,  rather  strong,  about  i  ia.  in  length,  and  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fiowers  are  inconspicuouB,  and  nearly  green,  witb  a 
Rlight  tioge  of  yeliow.  The  fruit,  which  in  size  and  general  appeanince,  at  a 
ilistance,  resembles  a  large  8eville  orai^,  consists  of  radiirtuig,  somewhat 
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iroody  fibrei,  terminating  in  a  tubercalMAd  «UTfbce, 

■nd  ronniinB  nmnerous  seeds  (or  nuts,  aa  the^  ore 

botanically  CennedJ,  and  a  condderable  quantJtf  o 

iireetiah  milk^  flmd,  whicfa,  when  eipoaed  to  the 

Ktion  of  the  tir,  coa^latea  like  milk.    The  eop  of 

the  joung  wood  and  leavea  is  also  milky,  antl  sood 

drics  oa  eiposure  to  the  ur.     It  is  inBoluble  in 

mer,  aod  coDtaina  a  large  proportion  or  caout- 

choue.    Thti  tree  ia  found  oa  the  banka  of  the 

Rcd  Kvtx,  and  ia  deep  and  fertile  soil  in  the  ufja- 

cent  vallej.      The  Arkansa  appears   to   tbrm  tts 

nortbera  boundar/.     It  wna  lirst  introduced  into 

the  fardens  of  St.  Louia,  on  the  MisBissippi,  from 

■  Tiluge  of  the  0*age  Indiana ;  whence  it  obtained 

iti  popular  nBme  of  the  Osage  oranEe.      It  waa 

iftenrards  planted  m  the  nurserjr  of  Hr.  M'Mahoii 

■t  Phibdelphia,  whose  widow  now  carries  on  the 

buaiiies«,andBdllpo88essestheorig:iQiiI  tree.  About  1226 

1818,  awU  wmm  Beat  to  Engiand  by  M.  Corre» 

de  Scm  f  See  Gard.  Mag^  i.  p.  366.) ;  and,  auksequcntiy,  plaots  of  both  sexes 

wae  tnparUd  tw  tbe  LontUn  nunarinen. 

fnpaHn and  Uta.  Thebuit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  golden  c^oni.and  oh 
(beiMehMftifilBBdi<lappc«T»ncci  but,thoiuheatable,  it  doesnotappear  to 
ba  My  whfTB  Dsed  ioc  hamaa  food.  M.  Le  Roy,  nurser^an  at  Aiijga^  in- 
bn«l  u<,ii)  June,  1836,tbst  be  had  tasted  aoiBG  of  the  (hut  wfaich  had  ripoacd 
u  I^mu ;  uu)  that  it  was  scarcely  so  good  as  tbat  ef  the  .1'rbutus  I/^nedo. 
Pnat  hM  aUo  becn  rifiCDCKf  al  CkirTatfx,  Beu-  Chatelleniult  ( Reattil  Indiul., 
U  ser.,  Kwi.  ii.  1838,  p.  50.) ;  and  at  Montpelicr.  (Sce  Aigememtr  GarUn- 
Ztitmg,  Noa.  S«^  and  S7.,  for  Scplnaber,  1836.)  An  Osage  orange  lent 
to  ui  by  Dr.  BieaM  of  PhiladelphiB,  &iwi  Mrs.  H-Uahoa^B  Nursay,  in  Jan. 
MC^Cofwlncbj^.  1887.  laaTiew.Bndj^. 1896.  ascclioQ;  botkof  the  natural 


., .  ..  ,  round  one  way,  and  9Jin.  theothec.    It  weighed  15  oz.- 

D  gahcrad.'     Thc  eoiour  «as  of  a  greeniah  yallow,  and  tbe  taste  insipid,' 
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but  ■Gefatl^  acid.  It  did  not  appeaz  balf  ripe  when  we  ree«i>ed  it ;  and  it 
decajred  without  coming  to  mtturitv.  We  have  since,  Ht  difTerent  timea,  r«- 
ceived  two  other  fruits,  algo  from  Dr.  Meaie;  but  perceived  no  diSerotce 
between  tbem  and  tbe  one  figared  above.  The  leeds  b  the  fruit  lut  re- 
ceived  ■ppearing  lall,  we  dutribuled  them ;  nnd  young  plants  hare  been  raiaed 
frora  them  b,T  M.  Vilmorin  orParit ;  Mr.  Oordon  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tunl  Society'a  arboretum ;  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Botanic  Uarden,  HaDchet- 
ter;  and  othera.  Mr.  R.  Buist,  in  tne  Aaienean  GnnteiitT^i  Magaxme,  vol.  ii. 
p.  77.,  Btstes  that  tbere  are  four  trees  in  Mrs.  M'Mahon'a  Nuraerj,  Pbila- 
delphia,which  wereaniongthefirstintroducedintolhfltpart  of America.  Th«]r 
areplBnted  twoand  two,eachpaiTbeingBbout400f).apBrt.  In  1831,  it  waadU- 
covered  that  one  of  tbese  trees  produced  larger  frtiit  than  the  others,  and  ihat 
thia  truitcontaiQedperiect  Bceds.  Twoof  theothertrees  producedsmaner&uit, 
buttheseeds  they  conCained  were  abortive;  whileoneofthelrees  was  entirely 
barren.  Thenextyear,  itwaadiacovered  thatthebarren  tree  wastbemaleplant; 
and  ihat  ihe  tree  which  produced  periect  seeds  waa  the  fertik  phnt,  which 
stood  bj  ita  lide.  Thc  wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow  eolour,  uncommonly  fine- 
gr8ined,and  elattic;  and,onaccouDt  ofuie  latterproperty,  it  isuaedbyall  the 
Bouthem  tribes  of  Americai)  Indians  for  bows.  It  u  said  to  be  extremely 
durable,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  finest  poliBh.  It  Tesembles  the  wood  oT 
ihe  Haclijra  tinctoria,  or  fustick  tree  (a  stove  flant,  a  natiTC  of  the  West  In- 
dies),  in  alfbrding  a  yellow  dye.  The  tiee  is  said  by  che  Americans  to  be  very 
omamentat,  not  onty  from  its  general  form,  its  shining  foliage,  and  ils  goldra 
orange-hkc  fhiit,  but  on  account  of  its  retaining  its  Teaves  longer  thao  anjr 
other  deciduous  tree.  The  brsnches  buog  tbomy,  it  faas  been  propoaed  fay 
some  lo  employ  it  as  a  hedge  plant,and  byothers  as  a  titock  to  tbe  mulberry; 
and  it  has  been  suggesled  that  it  migfat  prove  a  valuable  Bubstitute  for,  or 
auxiliary  to,  the  A/Ta.  multicaulis,  as  food  for  the  silkworHi.  A  meuioriel  to 
tbe  latter  effect,  it  is  said,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  French  Institute. 
(See  Amrr.  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  400.)  M.  Bonafous,  visitin^  the  Botanic 
Oarden  at  Honlpelier,  in  1835,  and  observing  the  luxuriance  with  which  tha 
maclura  grew  tl>ere,  hnd  a  number  of  the  leaves  gathercd,  and  tried  to  feed 
silkwonns  with  them,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  those  of  the  mulberry. 
He  gave  the  leaves  oftbe  uiaclura  to  18  silkworms,  as  their  only  food,  and 
they  produced  verv  beautiful  cocoons ;  but  it  ia  not  Btated  how  these  cocootu 
tumed  out  when  tney  were  reeled.  A  second  experiment  was  msde  in  1836, 
by  M.  Raffeneau  De  Lile,  director  of  the  Montpelicr  Garden,  by  giving  50 
■ilkwonna  the  leavea  of  the  maclura  only  during  the  latter  part  of  their  ei- 
iatence.  Theworms  were  not  fed  on  the  maclara  lill  the  19th  of  May,  wheti 
they  cast  their  second  skins.  These  worma  never  seemed  to  eat  the  leaves 
greedily ;  Init  they  increBied  in  siie  ns  much  aa  tboae  that  were  fed  on  the 
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leaves  of  tfae  mulbeiTy.  In  the  course  of  feeding,  15  silkworms  wandered 
away  or  died ;  and,  during  the  time  of  spinningy  20  more  died,  the  latter  be- 
comlng  biacky  rotten,  and  reduced  to  a  hquid.  The  cocoons  were  not  ready 
tfll  some  days  after  those  of  the  worms  fed  on  mulberry  leaves  :  only  5  of 
them  were  quite  perfeci,  but  severai  others  were  tolerably  so ;  and  from  all 
these  the  silk  was  reeled  easily,  and  was  of  excellent  quality.  Other  experi- 
■leDts  bave  been  tried  in  Italy,  but  with  stUi  less  favourable  results.  (Otlo*s 
Garlen  ZeUung^  vol.  iii.  p.  S92.)  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  about  Philadel- 
phia,  and  also  in  the  climate  of  London ;  where,  when  cut  down  afler  having 
been  two  or  three  yesun  established,  it  throws  up  shoots  6  fl.  or  8  fl.  in 
length,  and  nearly  4m.  in  diameter,  with  fine,  broad,  shining,  succulent  leaves. 
Hitherto  it  has  haa  no  proper  triai  as  a  standard  in  England,  having  been 
originally  oonsidered  tender,  and  planted  against  a  wall ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  m  dme,  beeome  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  second  rank.  It  is 
propag^kted  with  the  greatest  ease  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  layers ;  and 
it  will  grow  in  any  conunon  soil. 

aiatMkt,    In  the  enTironi  of  Loiidon»  the  burgcat  plant,  at  a  ctandard,  li  a  female  tree  in  the  Ham- 
ich  Nunery,  which  ie  nearlj  16  ft  high.    In  our  garden  at  Bajriwater,  a  female  plant,  against  a 


wall,  ia  about  tbe  aame  hetght  At  Kew,  one  against  a  wall  is  12  (t  htKh.  In  Staflbrdihire,  at 
Blithefield.  in  1834l  it  waaSft  bigh  againat  a  walL  In  France,  In  tbe  Jardin  des  Flante*.  10  years 
planted,  it  ia  18  ft.  faigh  ;  in  the  nurcery  of  M.  Sidy,  at  Ljrons,  where  it  hai  fl-uited,  it  is  25ft  high  ; 
at  VUIers  la  Bade,  8  Teara  planted,  it  is  15  tt.  high ;  in  tbe  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  5  years  planted, 
it  i«  12  ft.  bigh.  In  Austna,  at  Briick  on  the  Xeytlta,  10  years  planted,  It  is  6  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at 
Mooaa,  tbe  female  ti«e,  6  years  planted,  waa,  in  1835,  16  ft.  higb,  and  flrulted  for  the  flrst  time.  In 
Noitfa  America,  at  Fhlladeli^la,  the  foui^largest  trees  are  tbose  mrationed  as  in  Mrs.  M^Mahon^s 
Kanery ;  and  there  are  abo  Urge  trees  in  Landreth*s  Nunery,  which.  in  1831,  *'  were  ftill  of  ft-ult** 
In  Virginia.  at  Beairerdua,  a  fiBmale  tree,  witb  a  globular  bead,  yldded,  In  18S5, 150  fruit,  maiiy  of 
wbkfa  welgbed  18  o&  or  ISos.  eacb.    [Amer.  Gard.  Mag.,  SL  p.  9.) 

Cornmerdal  StaiisHcs,    Plants,in  the  London  niirserieSyare  2s,  each ;  at  New 
Yotk,  female  plants  are  l  doilar,  and  naale  plants  2  dollars,  each. 

G£NUS  IV. 
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FI^CUS  Tounu     TuE  Fig  Treb.     Lin.  St/st  Polygamia  DioeVia. 


idaUifieatiam,    Toam.  i  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Qen.  FL  Fl.  Germ.,  fasc  &  Na  6. ;  Willd.  Sp.  FL, «. 

p.  lUI. ;  UndL  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,p.  178. 
^maafme».    Figuier,  /V. ;  Felgenbaum,  Ger. 
Deri^alUm.    Some  deriTe  Ficus  from/<nriMulML  on  aocount  of  its  abundant  bearing ;  and  others  ftom 

aMhta  (Greck),  or/d^  (Hebrew),  the  names  for  the  fig  tree  in  those  languagcs.    The  fig  tree  has 

neoly  thc  aame  name  in  all  the  Eixropean  languages. 


DescripHon,  ^c.  The  species  are  all  trees,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
remarkable,  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  for  having  their  flowers  concealed  by 
the  fleshj  receptacle  knoMTi  as  the  fruit.  The  sycamore  of  Scripture  (Ficus 
Sjc6manin  L.)  is  a  species  of  fig,  a  native  of  "Bgypt,  where  it  is  a  timber  tree 
exceeding  the  middle  size,  and  bearing  edible  fruit.  A  large  tree  of  this 
species  ts  figured  in  the  Picture  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  The  only  species  which 
wiU  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain  is  the  F.  Carica,  or  common  garden  fig. 
Tbese  two  species  are  the  only  ones  which  produce  eatable  fruit.  It  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  Nauveau  Du  /Tame/,  thatthe  receptacle  which  forms  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  18  not  alwa^s  entire  and  connivent ;  but  that  there  are  some  few  sorts 
in  wuch  the  firuit  constantly  opens  when  it  approaches  maturity ;  dividing 
ordinarily  into  four  parts,  which  expand  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  each  division  becomes  perpendtcular  to  the  peduncle.  The 
varieties  which  exhibit  this  singularity  are  calied  the  Barnissotes  and  the 
Verdales.    {N.  Du  Ham.,  tom.  iv.  p.  198.,  note.) 

f  \.  F.  Ca^rica  L.    The  common  Fig  Tree. 

UkmtMkaHm     Lin.  Sp^,  151&;  WlUd.  Sp.,  4.  p.  1191. ;  Lam.  Diet,  & ;  MUL  la,  t7& p^ 489L ;  N.  D 

Ham.,  4k  pL  ISNL 
Sgmomftnes.    F.cammhxiU  Baah.  Pfo.,  457. ;  /l  hilmills  and  F.  syl?^stris  7\mrn. //i4/.,r*63. ;  Figuier 

coomnn,  Fr. ;  Genaeine  Feigenbaum,  Ger. 
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Engnuiam»,    IIUL  le.,  t.7a ;  Lam.  DL.  1 861.  i  K.  Du  Hasw.  t  SS. ;  wd  the  plateofthto  treo  In  our 
utit  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,f  ^e,  Leaves  palmate  and  Bubtrilobate ;  rough  above,  pubeflcent 
beneath.  (Willd.)  A  low  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the East,  cuftivated  in 
Britain  firom  time  immemorial ;  and  ripening  its  fruit  against  waUs,  in  the 
cHmate  of  London,  in  the  month  of  September. 

Vanetiet,  Botanically»  the  common  fig  may  be  contidered  as  ezistiiig  in  three 
difierent  states :  — ^  1.  Wild^in  which  the  leaves  are  comparatively  BmaU,  and 
not  much  cut ;  and  the  firuit  small,  and  sometimes  blue  and  somedmes  white. 
2.  Cultivated,  with  very  laige  kavesy  very  deeply  cut,  such  as  the  bUie 
Ischia  and  the  Brunswick  fig,  and  other  sorts ;  tne  ihiit  of  some  of  which  is 
white,and  of  others  dark.  3.  Cultivated, with  very  lai^  ieaves, not  much  cut, 
as  the  white  Marseilles  fic,  and  others  with  fruit  of  different  coloura.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  go  nuther  may  form  three  subvarietiea  luuler  each  oi 
these  heads^  accordmg  as  the  fruit  is  blue  or  bhick,  red  or  purple,  or 
yelk>w,  white,  or  green. 

Garden  Varietiet.  These  are  very  numerous.  In  the  Nouveau  JDu  Hamely  a 
sdectioD  of  36  choice  sorts  is  given,  and  several  of  them  figured.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society'8  Fndt  Catalogue  for  1831, 89  sorts  are  enumerated» 
independently  of  synonymes.  In  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.^  ed.  1835,  a  selection 
of  22  sorts  is  given  for  a  large  garden;  and  also  selections  for  smaller  gardens. 
For  an  arboretum  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  to  be  treated  as  standards,  we 
would  recommend  the  wild  fig  (which  has  the  leaves  generaUy  entire,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  standard  tree  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Gaiden),  the 
white  Marseilles,  the  Brunswick,  and  the  small  brown  Ischia.  The  latter 
will,  in  very  fine  seasons,  and  in  warm  situations  in  the  climate  of  London^ 
ripen  a  few  firuit  on  a  standard  in  the  open  air. 

DetcryfftioH,  4'^.  .The  common  fig  is  a  low,  deciduous  tree,  rarely  exceeding 
20  fl.  in  height  as  a  standard,  even  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  with  large  deepiy 
lobed  leaves,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pubocent  beneiUh.  The 
branches  are  cloth^  with  short  nairs,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  greenish. 
The  fig  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Asia  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  In  no  country  is  it  found  in  elevated  situa- 
tions,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  Hence  its  abundance  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  adjoining  oontinents.  It  has  been 
cultivated  firom  time  immemorial ;  and,  indeed,  the  fig  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  fniit  eaten  by  man.  In  the  Bible^  we  read  firequently  of  the  fig  tree, 
both  in  the  Oid  and  New  Testament.  Among  the  Greeks,  we  find,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  figs  formed  a  part  of  tbe  ordinarpr  food  of  the  Spactans. 
The  Athenians  were  so  choice  of  their  figs,  tliat  they  did  not  aUow  them  to  be 
exported ;  and  the  informers  agaiust  those  who  broke  this  law,  being  called 
suKophantai,  fi^om  two  Qreek  words,  sifnifying  the  discoverers  of  £a,  gave 
riae  to  our  modem  word  sycophant.  The  fig  tree  under  which  Romiuus  and 
Remus  were  suckled,  and  the  basket  of  figs  in  which  the  asp  was  conveved 
to  Cleopatra,  are  exampies  familiar  to  every  one  of  the  firequency  of  the  allu- 
sions  to  this  tree  in  ancient  historv.  At  Kome,  th^  %  was  carried  nezt  to 
the  vine  in  the  processions  of  Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
corpulency  and  vigour  firom  this  Grmt,  and  not  firom  the  grape.  Pliny,  also» 
recommends  fi^  as  being  nutritive  and  restorative ;  and  it  appears  from  him» 
and  other  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  giyen  to  pro&ased  champions  and 
wrestierSyto  refiresh  and  strengthen  them.  Pliny  mentions  six  different  kinds 
of  fig,  enumerating  the  peculiar  qualities  of  eacb. 

The  first  fig  trees  planted  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  brought  firom 
Italy  in  1548,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  and  placed  by 
him  against  the  walls  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth.  In  Miller'8 
time,  these  two  trees  covered  a  surface  of  50  ft.  in  height,  and  40  ft.  in  breadth ; 
and  the  (fiameter  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree  was  9^  in.,  and  of  the  otber  7^  in. 
These  trees  were  much  injured  by  the  severe  wmter  of  1813-14;  but  the 
main  stems  being  cut  down,  they  recovered,  so  as  in  1817  to  be  in  tolerable 
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irigMir,  fihea  Dr.  Nefll,  and  Ihe  other  mcmbers  of  the  deputatMm  of  tfae 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society»  inflpected  the  archiepiscopal  gardens. 
On  oor  yinting  the  grcmnds,  howeTer«  in  8eptember,  ]836»we  found  that  the 
treea  had  been  destroyed  some  years  before^  when  the  pelace  was  undergoing 
repair;  and  tfaat  the  ooly  traces  left  of  tfaem  were  some  youne  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  wbich  are  now  growing  in  the  archbiBhop^s  kitchen-garden. 
At  Mitcham,  in  the  garden  of  the  Manor  Houae,  formerly  the  private  estateof 
Arcfabisfaop  Onmmer»  diere  was»  in  MillePs  time,  the  remains  of  a  wbite  fig 
tree,  confidently  aaserted  to  have  been  planted  by  Cranmer  himself ;  but  it  was 
deaUuyed  in  1790.  Its  stem,  some  years  before,  was  10  in.  in  dtameter ;  bnt 
its  biwiehes  were  yery  low  and  weak.  In  the  Dean's  garden  at  Wincbester, 
there-cxktad,  in  1757,  a  fig  tree  protected  by  a  wooden  frame,  supposed  co  be 
of  veij  great  age.  On  the  stone  waU  to  wluch  it  was  trained  there  were  se* 
vend  macriptiona»  one  of  which  bore  tesdmony  that,  in  1623,  Jamea  I.  '*  tasted 
of  tfae  fi*uit  of  tfais  tree  with  great  pleasure."  Mjller  says  that  it  was  suflbred 
to  perish  for  want  of  necessary  repairs  to  tbe  firaroework.  A  fig  tree 
farought  from  Aleppo  by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  which  Mraa  planted  by  him^in  1648, 
in  the  garden  of  tiie  repus  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christ-Churcb,  Oxford, 
aeeraa  to  be  the  only  anaent  fig  tree  on  record  still  existing  in  Britain.  Soroe 
e£  the  figs  produced  b^  this  tree  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Horlicuhiiral  8ociely,  m  Augost,  1819 ;  and  othcrs  gained  a  priae,  as  tbe  b<»t 
white  figa,  at  a  meetiag  of  the  Oxfbrd  aad  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society, 
in  Aoffust,  1833.  An  aecount  of  this  tree,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  cufator  of  th» 
Oxfiitd  Botanic  Garden,  wiil  be  found  in  the  London  Horticultural  Societ^s 
IVmuactiom,  Tol.  iiLp.  433. ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  1806,  Dr.  White, 
tfaen  prafeasor  of  Hebrew  in  Christ-Church,  caused  an  engraving  to  be 
made  of  the  tree.  It  was  at  that  time  81  fL  high,  and  the  trunk  me»- 
snred  3  fL  6  in.  in  drcamference  at  its  upper  part.  The  tree>  when  we  saw 
it  in  1833,  contained  but  yery  sUght  remains  of  the  old  trunk ;  but  it  had 
tbrown  out  a  number  of  branches,  perhaps  at  that  taBoe  of  20  or  30  years' 
growth,  and  some  of  which  were  upwards  of  25ft.  in  length.  (8ee  Gurd, 
Mag^  vol.  X.  p.  lOd.^  The  fig  tree,  thoutfh  introduced  so  early,  appears  for 
a  long  time  not  te  have  been  extensirefy  cultivated  in  Eu^and.  Professor 
Boniet  thinka  that  thia  was  owing  to  a  popular  prqudtiee,  tnue  fig  having  been 
oDcea  common  vehicle  for  poison :  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ideas  expressed 
in  tbe  Bible  r«pecting  this  firuits  the  beat  blessing  of  heaven  being  typified 
by  efcry  man  sitting  under  his  own  fig  tree.  In  France,  the  culture  of  the  fig 
tfiae  waa  not  carried  to  any  degree  o£  p^fection  tiU  the  time  of  OUvier  De  Serres ; 
bnt  it  is  now  general  throughout  the  whole  country.  In  the  south  of 
Rance,  figa  are  grown  fiir  drying  as  an  ardcle  of  commerce,  but  in  the  nortbem 
provincea  they  are  only  used  for  the  table.  In  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy 
aad  Spain,  figs  Ibrm  a  principal  artide  of  sustenaoce  for  tl^  population,  and 
a  considerable  anicle  of  commerce.  According  to  M'Culloch,  the  import- 
atioB  into  Britain  is  aboot  20,000  cwt.,  notwithstanding  that  every  cwt. 
pays  a  chity  of  2U«,  which  excoeds  100  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  the  figs  in 
hoiid.  If  tfais  duty  were  reduoed,,fae  sa^s,  to  8#.  or  lOf.  the  cwt.,  it  may  very 
fiorfy  be  concluded  that  die  qnantity  imported  would  very  soon  be  treUed, 
ormorB. 

In  Britain,  the  fig  is  in  genesal  cultivation  in  first^rate  gardens;  usually- 
against  waUa;  bat  in  some  parts  of  the  southcm  counties,  as  along  the  coast 
cv  Snsaex^aiidin  Devonshire,  &c,  as  standards.  In  Sootland»  it  is  never  seen 
aa  a  staacbrd;  but  it  r^iens  its  firuit  aflainst  a  soutb  wall,  without  the  aid  of 
fiie  beai^  in  some.  parta  of  Eaat  LoSiiaii,  and  in  Wigtonshire ;  and  against 
a  fliied  wall^  even  m  the  neig^ibourhood  of  Glasgow.  Tbe  laraest  fig  tree 
agaiiisl  a  vrnll  wbich  we  have  scen  in  England  is  at  Fanaham  Castie,  whm,in 
&  yean,  it  haa  reached  tfae  height  of  40ft.  against  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
'nbe  hffgeaft  staiMiard  fig  trees  that  we  have  seen  are  at  Arandei  Castle,  where 
tfaey  are  upwards  of  35  ft.  bigh,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter.^  At  Tarring, 
aad  at  one  or  two  othcr  places  near  Brighton,  fig  trees  aregrown  as  standards. 
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and  produce  abondant  crops ;  tbough  the  fniit  u  inferior  in  flaTOur  to  tbat 
ripened  against  wallsy  cxc^t  in  verj  fine  seaaons. 

Properties  and  Use»,    The  fig  u  cultivated  aimost  entirely  for  ita  fruit. 
Its  wood,  which  is  extremely  light  and  tender,  is  used,  in  France,  for  making 
whetstones,  from  ita  facility  in  reoeiving  and  retaining  the  emery  and  tbe 
oil  that  are  employed  to  Bharpen  smiths'  tools.    The  soft  wood  is  wtute,  and 
the  heart-wood  yellow.     It  loses  a  great  deal  in  wei|^ht  by  drying;  but  it 
acquires  by  that  process  so  much  strength  and  elaBticity,  that  the  screws  <^ 
wine-presses  are  made  o£  it.      When  used  as  fud,  it  does  not  give  a  very 
intense  heat ;  but  its  charcoal  has  the  valuable  property  of  conauming  very 
slowlv.     The  fruit  is  esteemed  demulcent  and  laxative;  and  it  has  been  long 
used  m  domestic  medicine  as  a  poultice.    King  Hezekiah*s  boil  was  cured  by 
a  lump  or  poultice  of  figs,  apphed  according  to  the  directions  of  Isaiah,  and 
which,  Professor  Bumet  observes,  is  the  first  poultice  that  we  read  of  in  historv. 
In  the  Canaries,  in  Portusal,  and  in  the  Greek  Archipelaffo,  a  kind  of  brandy 
is  distilled  from  fermentedfigs.     The  leaves  and  bark of  tne  fig  tree abound  in 
a  milky  acrid  juice,  which  may  be  used  as  rennet,  for  raising  blisters,  and  for 
destroying  warts.  This  milkyjuice  containing  caoutchouc,  Indian  rubber  might 
oonsequently  be  made  from  the  common  fig  tree  in  England,  if  it  were  thought 
desirable ;  and,  on  account  of  the  same  property,  the  very  tenderest  of  the 
young  leaves  'might  be  given  to  the  larva  of  the  siikmoth.     All  the  spedea 
of  the  genus  ^cus,  and  also  of  the  allied  genus  C4rica,  are  said  to  have  the 
singular  property  of  rendering  raw  meat  tender  when  hung  beneath  their  shade. 
On  what  chemical  principle  tliis  is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  ignorant, 
but  the  fact  seems  undoubted.     As  a  fiiiit  tree,  tbe  fig  is  valuable  fi>r  thriving 
and  ripenin^  fruit  in  sltuations  not  favourable  in  regard  to  light,  air,  or  soil ; 
such  as  agamst  walls  in  court-yards,  against  the  walls  of  houses  in  crowded 
cities,  on  the  back-walls  of  green-houses  and  fbrcinff-houses,  comparatively  in 
the  shade,  &c.      It  also  bears  better  than  any  other  fruit  tree  whatever,  in 
pots ;  and,  with  abundance  of  liquid  manure  and  heat,  will  produce,  in  a  stove, 
three,  and  sometunes  even  four,  crops  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

CuUttre  and  ManagemeiU  ofOie  Fig  m  CouHirie*  where  Uit  grown  as  an  Artide 
qf  Commerce,  In  France,  more  particularly  atx>ut  Marseilies,  when  a  fig 
plantation  is  to  be  formed,  an  open  situation  is  made  choice  of  near  the  seayand 
exposed  to  the  south  and  the  east.  The  sround  is  trenched  2  ft.  or  S  ft.  deep, 
and  richly  manured ;  and  the  trees  are  planted  in  squares,  or  in  quincunx,  at 
fi^om  12ft.  to  15  ft.  distance  from  each  other.  The  pkints  are  watered  fire> 
quently  during  the  first  summer,  and  left  without  any  pruning  whatever ;  but 
in  the  winter  of  the  second  year  they  are  cut  down  to  the  ground.  The  third 
year,  they  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  five  or  six  of  which  are  retained  to  form 
a  bush ;  and  in  the  following,  or  fourth,  year  the  tree  is  su£Rsred  to  ripen  fruit. 
In  some  cases,  the  trees  are  trained  to  single  stems ;  and  this  is  generall^  the 
case  in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  tree  attams  a 
larger  size  than  in  France.  In  the  fiiture  management  of  the  trees,  thev 
require  very  little  pruning,  except  when  they  get  too  much  crowded  with 
branches.  They  seldom  sufier  firom  insects  ;  but  always  more  or  less,  during 
very  hot  summers,  from  the  want  of  water,  which  they  require  in  abundance, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  transpiration  which  takes  place  from  theu'  Itar^ 
leaves  and  very  porous  bark,  which  has  bat  a  very  slight  epidermis.  Hence,  m 
seasons  of  very  great  drought,  the  branches  are  sometimes  completely  bumt 
up.  Severe  frost  has  the  same  efiect  on  the  branches  in  winter,  even  at  Mar- 
seiiies,  as  extreme  drought  has  in  summer.  In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  all 
countries  which  may  properly  be  cailed  fig  ciimates,  two  crops  are  produced 
in  a  year :  the  first  is  from  the  old  wood,  and  corresponds  witn  our  crops  in 
England ;  and  the  second  from  the  wood  of  the  current  ^ear,  the  figs  pro- 
duoed  by  which,  in  tliis  country,  are  never  ripened  except  m  hot-houses.  In 
Oreece  and  Egypt  a  third  crop  is  sometimes  producea.  The  first  crop  is 
ripened,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  in  May ;  and  the  second  crop  in 
September.     Those  which  are  to  be  dried  are  left  on  the  tree  till  they  are 
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dead  ripe,  which  is  known  by  a  drop  of  tweet  liquid  which  appeara  hanging 
from  the  eye.  The  figs»  being  gathered,  are  placed  on  wicker  hurdles»  in  a  dry 
airy  shed ;  and,  when  the  dew  is  aS,  every  moming  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  drying,  the 
figs  are  occasionally  flattened  with  the  hand ;  and,  in  moist  dull  weather,they 
are  placed  in  rooms  warmed  by  stoves.  When  thoroughlv  dried,  they  are 
packed  in  rush  baskets,  or  in  boxes,  in  layere,  aitemately  with  long  straw  and 
lanrel  leaves,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sold  to  the  merchants.  In  some  parta 
of  the  south  of  France^figs  are  prepared  by  dipping  them  in  hot  lye  made  from 
the  ashes  of  the  fig  tree,  and  then  dried ;  the  use  of  lye  being  to  harden  their 
fikins.  The  white  figs  are  preferred  for  the  market,  the  violet  kind  being 
retained  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  forming  in  Greece, 
with  barley  bread,  their  principal  food  for  a  great  part  of  the  ^ear.  Fowls 
are  remaiiLabl  v  fond  of  figs ;  and,  where  they  are  abundant,  as  m  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Var  in  France,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  they  are 
giveo  to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  bring  them 
into  good  condition,  or  to  fatten  thero. 

Cuthere  and  Management  of  Uie  Fig  in  ihe  Nortk  ofFrance,  Except  in  the 
^ardens  of  private  persons,  where  the  fig  is  generalfy  trained  against  walls,  as 
m  England,  there  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  it  is  grown  for  its  fruit 
as  a  standard ;  and  the  principal  of  these  is  at  Argenteuil,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  We  visited  the  fig  gardens  there  in  1828 ;  and  an  account  of  them, 
at  length,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener'»  Magaune,  vol.  vii.  p.  262.  The  fig 
trees  are  kept  as  low  bushes,  and  the  shoots  are  never  allowed  to  attain  more 
than  three  or  four  years*  growth;  because  it  is  necessary  to  bend  them  down  to 
the  ground,  and  retain  them  there,  by  means  of  stakes,  or  stones,  or  a  maas  of 
soil,to  protect  them  from  the  dryin^  efl^ects  of  the  frost.  It  is  observed  in  the 
NoHveau  Caurs  tTAgricuiture,  that  the  figs  at  Argenteuil  are  never  brought  to 
snch  a  degrc^  of  perfection  as  to  please  the  palates  of  those  who  have  been 
accastomed  to  the  figs  of  Marseilles.  They  aie,  says  the  writer,  always  either 
insipid  or  half  rotten ;  aud,  even  to  bring  them  to  this  state,  it  is  necessary 
to  pinch  off  the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the  vine 
when  early  grapes  are  wanted ;  or  wtth  the  pea,  to  accelerate  the  maturtty  of 
the  poda.  An  additional  process  is  requisite  in  cold  seasons,and  at  the  latter 
end  of  every  season  ;  and  that  is,  the  insertine  of  a  small  drop  of  oil,  by  means 
of  a  straw,  into  the  ^ye  of  the  fruit ;  which  has  the  efiect  of  destroying  the 
rital  priudple,  and  causing  the  fig  to  part  readily  from  the  shoot,  like  ripe 
fniit ;  after  which  it  soon  begins  lo  decay. 

Capr^katiofu  This  process,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  and  which 
bas  been  in  use  for  an  unknown  length  of  time  in  the  Levant,  was  first  men- 
tioned  by  Toumefort;  and,  though  it  is  laughed  at  by  niany  of  the  French  phy- 
flok)gi8ts  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help  thinkiiig  that  it  must  be  of  some 
important  use.  It  is  alleged  by  Bosc  that  it  has  no  other  object  than  that  of 
hastening  the  maturity  of  the  crop ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that,  by  insuring 
tiie  fecundation  of  the  stigmayit  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and,  by  fill- 
ing  it  with  mature  seeds,  to  render  it  more  nourishing.  Olivier,  the  botanical 
traveUer,as8erts  that,  after  a  long  residence  in  theislands  of  the  Archipelago,  he 
is  convinced  of  the  inutflity  of  the  practice ;  and  Bosc,  though  he  allows  that  it 
oiay hasten  the  maturity  of  the  figs,  as  the  larva  of  the  pyrale  pommonelle  hastens 
the  maturity  of  the  apple  in  France,yet  believes  that  it  has  no  efiect  in  improving 
either  tfae  size  or  tne  fiavour  of  the  fiiiit.  M.  Bemard,  the  author  of  a 
Memaire  tur  le  Figuierj  and  of  the  article  on  tbat  tree  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel^  goes  fiirther,  and  asserts  that  the  figs  which  have  undergone  the  process 
of  capnncation  are  inferior  to  others  in  size,  flavour,  and  the  property  of  keep- 
jng.  In  £gypt,  where  the  sycamore  fig  is  the  prevailing  species,  an  operation 
is  performed  on  the  fruit,  which  is  said  to  answer  the  purposeof  capnfication, 
as  fitf  as  reapects  eariv  ripening.  When  the  fruit  is  a  third  part  of  its  size,  a 
slice  is  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  ot  a  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all  the  stamens, 
which  Imve  not  by  this  time  matured  their  fertilising  dust.    The  wound  is 
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inmwidamiy  oorered  with  sap^  wbich  thickens,  and  fomM  a  maM  that  excladea 
the  air  from  the  ioterior  of  tbe  frait ;  and  the  oonacqiiencc  ie,  that  it  ripens» 
or  becomes  ready  to  drop  off,  in  half  the  time  usually  taken  by  naturcy  without 
lonng  any  of  ks  size  or  of  its  flavour.  This  process,  Bosc  observes^  deserres 
a  trifJ  in  France. 

7V  Proceit  of  CapHJScatioH  is  described  by  Tounusffnt ;  and  bis  description 
ditfers  very  little  from  that  given  by  Pliny.  It  conststs  in  inducing  a  certatn 
species  of  insect  of  the  gnat  kind,  whicn  abounds  on  the  wild  fig,  to  enter 
tfaefiruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  fecundating  tbe  fertiie  flower» 
in  theinterior  of  tbe  fntit  by  the  fiirina  of  the  barren  ones  nearitsorificew  The 
details  will  be  fbund  given  at  length  in  Rees'8  Cyciopadia ;  under  the  word 
Caprification  in  Mnrtyn^s  JHiiier;  and  in  the  Encycloptsdia  of  Geographjf, 

Propagatkm  and  CuUurc,  The  fig  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttiogs  of  the 
shoots  or  roots,  not  one  of  whtch  will  iail ;  and  akK>  by  sockersy  layers,  and 
seeds.  In  British  nurseries^  it  is  generalty  propagated  by  layers;  thouch 
tfaese  do  not  ripen  their  wood,  thc  first  season,  so  well  as  cuttings.  When  tne 
fig  is  to  be  planted  as  a  standard  tree,  constant  attention  must  be  paid  to 
reaaoTe  all  suckers  firom  its  coUar,  and  all  side  sboots  firom  its  stera.  When 
crained  against  a  watl  in  a  cold  cUmatey  the  branchcs  should  proceed  fitmi  a 
siagle  stem,  and  not  fit>m  the  coUar,  as  is  generally  the  ease ;  because  the 
plant,  when  so  treated,  produccs  shoota  wmch  are  les»  vigorous,  and,  con- 
sequently,  more  likely  to  ripen  their  wood. 

ImecUf  AccidentSy  and  DtieateM,  The  fig,  in  bot  countries,  and  in  dry  season», 
especiaUy  when  at  a  distance  fitwn  the  sea,  is  apt  to  have  its  leaves  and  firuit 
scorcheci  and  shriveled  op  by  the  sun.  it  is  scarcely  sul^ject  to  any  diseases ; 
but  k  is  liable  to  tbe  attacks  of  tbe  cochineal,  tbe  kermes,  and  psylhi.  In 
British  gardens,  it  is  very  seklom  imured  by  iosects  in  the  open  air;  but  it  is 
very  liable  to  tbe  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  the  coccus,  and  the  honey-dew, 
under  glass.  Abundance  of  water,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  like  thet  of  its 
ind%enous  habitat,  the  sea  shore,  are  perhaps  the  best  preventives^ 

SlaUrttes.    The  largett  ttandard  flg  trees  tbat  we  know  of  in  the  neiglibourbood  of  London  ne  at 

Sjoo,  Chicwlck,  and  in  thc  Mile  £Dd  Niuanj»  wbere  tliey  an  about  16  (t  hlgb.    In  auMez,  m 
-  -  ~     ■       '  ■  e-ofd  ■  ■  ■  - 


Anindel  Caitle,  there  arc  aeveral  fttaodard  trees  in  tbe^oul  garden,  S5^  hi^ ;  at  Tarring,  n< 
Worthing,  in  the  largert  flg  garden,  tbere  are  70  standard  treet,  ftom  19  ft.  to  15  ft.  higb.  At  BUck- 
down  Hottfe^  naar  Hatlemere,  there  aee  MDie  fine  old  standard  ilff  treei,  wbieh  rtawn  ftultererjyear 
In  IrVanoe.  in  the  neigblMnirhood  of  Nante^  the  tree»as  a  standara,  seldom  exceeos  18  ft.  in  h«ght :  at 
ATlgnon  it  attalns  the  hright  of  90  ft.  or  95n. ;  and,  in  1819,  we  obserred  some  verj  finespeciniens  in 
the  garden  of  tbe  Hilitary  Hospital  tbercL  In  Haly^  Monsa,  atree^eo  feaia  old,  is  aOfL  high  ;  tbe 
diameter  of  the  tnink  1|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  rUots»  in  the  Londoo  nurseries,  are  ftom  1«.  6d. 
to  5$.  cach,  aooording  to  tbe  rartety ;  at  Bfdlwyller,  t  fhmcs  eacb ;  and  at  New  Yorkp  tkom  50  eents  to 
Idolbir. 

Genus  V. 
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U$niMeaU(m.  WllkL  8|k  Pl.,  4.  p.711. ;  Att.  Hert  Kew.,  ed.  9.,  voL  & ;  UndL  Nat  Syet  of  Bot, 
p7l7& 

Swnonfffftet.    Ad^lia  Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  9.  p.  923. ;  Blgel5v<0  Smith  In  Rees*s  Cyclop.,  Addenda. 

DeriMUiam.  Named  in  honour  oT  Borff  4t  SL  Vimeeni  wbo  Tlsited  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  t«  euunine  thcir  botany.  Smith.  in  Rees^s  C^Btonedie,  ol^eols  to  tbe  name  of  Bdry* 
being  applied  to  thls  genus,  because  La  Biliardiire  had  preriously  given  the  same  name  to  anoCner 
genus ;  and  he  suggests  tbe  substitutien  of  the  name  of  Blgelbvja,  In  commemomtlon  of  Dr.  Bigdow 
of  Boston,  author  of  the  Flormta  Boatomientis,  and  of  the  Awierietm  MmUcmt  Botgmg.  Tbe  genna 
Bdrya  Lab..  and  the  genus  Bdrya  WUkL,  are  both  cited  in  Llndl.  tfaiural  S^dem  qfBolamg,  and  it 
Is  most  probable  that  another  name  wlU  be  insCituted  for  one  of  them. 

Deicr^)tion,  ^c.  Deciduous  shnibs,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  %tt,  to 
I^ft.  in  common  ^den  soil,  with  a  dark  brown  or  purple  bark,  and  smal!, 
deep  green»  opposite  leaves.    Propagated  by  cuttings,  ana  quite  hard^. 

S  1.  B.  JL/su^sTRiNA  Willd,    The  Priretrlike  Borya. 

Mm^ficalkm.    WiHd.  Spi  PL,  4w  p  711. ;  Ait  Hett  Kew.,  ed.  fl.,  voL  & 

Sgmomtmeo.    AdVia  agAstrina   Midm.  tL  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  p.  991 ;  BigeftvM  AgftstriM  SmHk  in 

Ree?B  Cyclop.  Addenda,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  189S. 
The  Sexee.    Tiie  plants  bearlng  this  hame  in  Loddigc8's  avfooreCum  hare  not  yet  flowered. 


N 


^twc.  Ciar,,  ^.  Id  hafait  BDd  lcave«,»umcwli>t  rocaBbling  tbe  codiidoii  priret 
/fig<i«wnin  Tul^re  £.^.  Le>Tea  with  very  ■bort  pedolea,  and  dids  that  are 
iMiceolate^Uong,  entire,  MKnetihat  mcnibrBDoua.  Fruit  ratber  Bbortly 
onte.  {Mickx.  FL  Bor.  Ama-.)  A  natiTe  of  Nortb  A]Derica,  in  tbidceta 
■bout  rivers,  in  tbe  countriet  of  the  ItiiDoia,  TeoneBsee,  &c ;  floweriDg  in 
Joivand  Augnst.  (AmU.^  Introduced  into  EDgfand  in  1618,  b;  Ljon; 
■nd  tbere  are  planta  in  tne  arboretum  of  Heatrs.  Loddiges,  wbere  it  grows 
nunon  gnrden  soil,  fbrming  a    '     '  .   .1     .  *■.   . 

im,  Fontanjsia,  and  Prlnoa. 
I.  (?i.)  ACUMlNAS-t  WiUd.     The  BcuminateJeoueii  Borya. 
%  Fl.,  4,  s.  7ll4_AU.  Oan.  Kew.,  sd.  E.,  toL  & 
aunlnkti  Jjfol..^.  &r.  Jiwr..  S.  ■>.«££  t.48.( 
-  ■>-"'  iB  Xcnv  Ortaf.  AMa^  LiM.  Otf, 

whlch  i)  In  EDglind.  4 

1  Bor.  A  ■«..(.  t.  n.  I  ud<iurjl(.im. 


widi  Eeveral  ovate  brBcteas.  —  Female  flowerB 
stalked,  terj  small.  Pruit  pendulous,  ellipti&ob- 
loog,  nearlj  1  iD.  long  befbre  it  ia  ripe,  tapered  to 
ihe  tip  in  a  bedi^ike  manner.  —  It  appears  tfaat  the 
taoer  taterBl  branchea  form  sometliii^  like  tboms, 
(dAakr.  and  Smiti.)  Indigenous  to  the  banks  of 
riverB  in  CaTolina  and  Oeorgia.  Introduced  into 
Endand  in  ISIS;  but  Ihe  pisnti  in  the  arixiretuin 
of  messrg.  Loddjges  haye  not  yet  flowend.  Tbe 
only  dillerence  which  we  cao  observe  bctween 
B.  acandn^ta  and  B.  /ig6Btrins  is,  that  the  fbrnier 
bn  tbe  leaves  of  a  paler  green.  IS^ 

•  3.  B.  (i.)  Pomuu)'sA  fVii/d.     Tfae  pon-iiie-diated-k«ml  Bary^ 

katttm.    waid.mFL.4.p.TIM  Ait.MHt.Knr., «!.«.. n4.& 

(>^.  AMnula  ;  ^B.  BjiU  LafL  C«.,  cd.  IS» 
TWSBiB.    ltoecfUiiiwhkhl>liiB<(hnJ. 

pec  Otar  ,  ^e  Leavcs  coriaceous,  sessile,  lanceolately  ovate,  but  with  > 
Munt  point,  entire ;  the  lateral  edffes  revolute ;  under  miriace  rather  rusty, 
aodpunctiired  wilb  little  holee.  {Michi.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.)  tt  is  indigenous 
to  tne  coasts  of  Georgin  and  Florida.  Introduced  into  Eii^snd  in  1806. 
llie  plantH  in  tbe  coUection  of  Messrs.  Loddigea  difler  from  B.  /ig&gbina, 
cbkny  in  the  leaves  being  shorter. 

■  1.  B.  DMTicHoPHv^u.*  tfuO.    Tbe  two-rowed-leBTod  Borja. 

*KCW.,Se.  AAniti.  t«n.toUll.bl(b.  LwHktn 

mi^  it  tbaHla>,ii ■ "■-- 

m  •cDtiflDciit  fath 
tM<M.»boM»i 


CHAP.  CI. 

Ot  THE   HARDT  LIGNBOUS  FLANTB  OF   THB  ORDKK    VLUA^CKM. 

Thbt  are  induded  in  tbrce  genero,  which  have  the  followtng  nBmes  and 
cbaracters:  — 
Cljiu*  L.     Flowcrs,.  io   inoat  Epecies,  protruded  earlier  thon  the  •boots 

■od  leaves  of  tbe  y ear;  disposed  id  groups,  each  group  latera],  snd  proceeding 
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frooi  a  bud  peculiar  to  it ;  the  flowers  of  the  group  Bttuated  each  upon  a 
peduncle,  or  each  upon  a  pedicel,  and  djiiposed  a  few  together  upon  short 
pedundes,  or  situated  id  both  modes.  Flowers  bisexual,  or  a  few  of  them 
male:  both  kinds  upon  one  plant.  Calyx  reddish,  distinct  from  the  oyary, 
top-shaped,  or  beilHBnaped»  of  one  piece^but  having  5  or  4—8  segments,  which 
are  imbricate  in  »stivation ;  remaining  until  the  fruit  falls.  Stamens  as 
many  as  tbe  segments ;  inserted  into  thelower  part  of  tbe  calyz,  oppositely 
to  the  segments,  aud  prominent  beyond  them :  anthers  opening  lengthwiBe, 
outwardly  (^Smith),  mwardly  (T,  Nees  ab  Esenbeck),  Ovary  elliptic- 
oblon^,  compressed,  cloven  at  the  summit,  having  two  cells  and  a  pendulous 
OTule  in  eacn.  Style  very  short,  or  there  is  not  one.  Stigmas  2,  acuminate, 
villous  on  the  inner  face.  —  Fruit  a  samara,  and  this  compressed,  more  or 
less  round  or  oval,  and  having  the  wing-like  part  membranousy  broad,  and 
present  all  round,  except  in  a  notch,  whose  base  is  the  place  of  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  stigmas.  Se^ :  1  in  a  samara,  pendulous :  in  many  instances, 
it  is  not  perfected.  Embryo  not  attended  by  albumen,  straight,  its  radide 
uppermost. — Species  several :  wild  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  India; 
one  or  more  in  Asia,  one  in  China.  Trees  :  some  of  the  species  attaining 
great  size  and  age.  Bark  ru^ed.  Wood  hard.  Branches  twiggy.  Flowcrs 
small.  Leaves  altemate,  in  2  ranks,  feather-vdned ;  in  most,  unequal  at 
the  base,  annual,  serrate,  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  Stipules  oblong, 
deciduous.  Leaves  within  the  bud  folded  lengthwise,  in  2  portions, 
upright,  with  scales  between  leaf  and  leaf.  (T.  Nees  (U>  Esenbeck^  Gen, 
PL  FL  Germ,;  Smith,  EngL  Flor.;  Duby  et  Decand,  Bot.  Gailic;  and 
observations.) 

Pisx'sERA  Gmdin.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  each  in  a  distinct  flower ;  in  each 
case,  upon  the  same  plant. — Female  and  bisexual  flowers.  Calvx  bdl-shaped, 
distinct  from  the  ovary,  membranous,  green,  of  one  piece,butnaving  5duate 
lobes.  Stamens,  in  the  bisexual  flower,  4—5  less  developed  than  those  in  the 
mde  flower.  Ovary  top-shaped,  villous.  Stigmas  2,  sessile,  diverging,  white, 
pimpled.  Fruit  roundish,  gibbous,  pointed,  dry,  2-celled,  each  cdi  contain- 
ing  1  seed. —  Male  flower.  Cdyx  as  in  the  female  and  bisexual  flowers. 
Stamens  4*— >5,  inserted  near  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  cdyx,  and 
oppositdy  to  its  lobes.  Anthers  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  bome  outwardly  to  the  filiunent,of  2  lobes  that  seem  as  4,  and  2  cells 
that  open  sidewise  and  lengthwise. — ^|In  P.  Gmelinithe  fruits  are  in  heads; 
and  in  P.  Richdrdi  nearly  solitary. — Species  2 — ^?  3.  Trees :  natives  of 
Asia  and  North  America.  Leaves  altemate  and  more  or  less  ovate  and 
toothed ;  feather-veined  and  annual ;  and  the  flowera  small,  and  not  showy. 
P.  Rich&rdi  has  stipules :  which  are  straight,  pointed,  villous,  and  soon  fall 
off,  This  species  has  united  by  ingraning  with  the  elm.  (TMtrpin  and 
MichaujF.) 

CVltis  Toum.  Flowers  bome  upon  the  shoots  of  the  year,  axiHarv ;  dther 
solitary,  or  2 — 3  together,  each,  m  any  case,  upon  a  peduncie ;  or  from  2  to 
many,  in  a  raceme  or  panide :  in  the  kinds  hardy  m  Britain,  the  flowera 
are  protmded  Just  previously  to  the  leaves  to  which  they,  or  the  fruits,  are 
afterwards  axiilary :  bisexual,  or,  less  commonly,  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  pistil,  only  maie  in  eflfect ;  both  kinds  upon  one  plant,  and  when  they 
occur  in  the  same  raceme,  the  latter  are  the  lower.  Calyx  bdl-shi^ed, 
distinct  firom  the  ovary,  5— 6-parted,  the  segments  imbricate  in  asstivation. 
Stamens  5—6,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  cal}'^,  oppositely  to  its  lobes, 
and  they  are  shorter  than  the  lobes.  Filaments  at  first  incurved.  Anthers 
cordate-acuminate;  the  celis  2,  opening  at  the  sides.  Ovary  ovate,  I-cdled. 
Stigmas  2,  sessile,  acuminate,  long,  spreading  or  recurved,  downy  or 
glanded,  simple  or  2-parted.  Fruit  a  dmpe,  subglobose.  Ovule  and  seed, 
each  1,  and  pendulous.  Embryo  sickle-shaped,  its  radicle  uppermost :  traces 
of  subgdatinous  dbumen  are  between  the  cotyledons. — Species  19  or  more; 
1  wild  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Iberia;  in  the  Levant ;  and  2  in 
China;  4  in  North  America ;  some  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America; 
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several  in  India.  Sonie  of  them  grow  in  moist  soil.  Most  of  thein  are  trees 
with  spreading  heada  and  slender  branchlets.  In  aome,  the  bark  of  the 
branchlets  and  branches  has  white  oblong  spots  scattere^here  and  there. 
Leaves  altemate,  in  2  ranks,  ovate  and  pointed,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate; 
rougfa  on  the  upper  surface,  apparentl^  firom  the  callous  bases  and  remains 
of  bristles ;  amiual  in  the  kinds  bardy  m  Britain,  and  these  have  the  primary 
yeins  forming  but  a  small  angle  with  the  midrib,  and  extending  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
soon  fidling  off,  Leaves  in  the  bud  not  folded,  but  plaited,  with  scales  present 
between  leaf  and  leaf.  Fleshy  part  of  the  firuit  eatable,  but  small  in  quaotity. 
(T.Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Gen,  PL  FL  Germ.;  Spreng.  SysL ;  WaU.  Dend. 
Brit,;  Snaih  in  Reeit  Cyd.;  Duby  et  Dec.  BoU  GaUic,;  and  observations.) 

Genus  L 


rZO.MXJS  L.     TnE  Elm.     Lin.  Si/tt.  Pentdndria  Di^ynla. 

Utmi^eaticM  lin.  Oa].,lSS. ;  Lam.  IIL.  1. 185. :  T.  Nees  ab  Eaenbeck  OeD.  FL  Fl.  Oerin.,  raw.  3 
t  3L ;  am.  EngL  FL.S.  pu  1,  &  and  19. ;  LindL  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  179. 

&11M91M0.    Ome,  Fr. ;  Ulm,  or  Rdtter,  Qer. ;  Olmo,  Ital. 

Dernaiiam.  Ulmm  ia  suppoaed  to  be  derired  flrom  tbe  Saxon  word  etm,  or  «/m ;  a  narae  whicb  la 
appfied,  with  very  slight  alterattoDs,  to  Uiia  tree,  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Ulm  1« 
mil  onc  of  the  Ocnnan  namet  for  tbe  elm ;  and  the  clty  of  Ulm  ia  said  to  derive  its  name  flnom 
ibe  gTGKt  number  <tf  elm  treei  tbat  are  growing  near  it  There  are  abore  forty  places  In  ^gland, 
mentioned  in  the  Doomsdojf-Book,  which  take  their  names  fttmi  that  of  the  elm ;  such  as  Bam 
Etans,  Ntne  Elms,  &c 

Deicripiixm^  ^c.    The  elms  are  long-Iived  trees,  with  hard  wood ;  nigged,  and 

sometimes  corky,  bark;  and  zigzag,  somewhat  slender,  branches.    The  leaves 

are  altemate,  stalked,  deciduous,  in  general  serrated  and  harsh ;  unequal  at  the 

bese,  and  bearine  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  axils  of  the  primary  veins.    The  fiowers 

are  earlier  than  the  leaves,  tufted,  copious,  and  dark  red ;  the  capsules  are  pale, 

cbafl^,  and  light,  serving  as  a  wing  to  the  seed,  which  is  often  imperfect.  (See 

SwnUCf  EngL  Ffora,  xk.  p.  19.^    The  roots  of  young  plants,  in  some  of  the 

^>ecies,  are  of  leathery  tougnness,  very  strong,  of  considerable  length  and 

snpplcDesa.    The  commoner,  and  perhaps  all,  the  kinds  increase  rapidly  in 

the  number  and  the  size  of  their  roots  and  branches.     U.  campestris  emits 

snckers  from  the  older  roots,  which  are  extended  under  the  surface  of  the 

soil;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  C7.  montana.     All  have  strong  upright- 

growing  trunks ;  but  these  vary,  in  the  several  kinds,  in  their  diameters  and 

lengtb.     The  disposition  of  tbe  branches  relatively  to  the  trunk,  and  to  the 

head  which  they  constitute,  also  varies  exceedingly ;  and  considerable  dif- 

ference  of  character  prevails  in  the  spray.     For  example,  the  tufted  twigs 

of  U.  campdstris  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the  prominent  wand-like 

shoots  which   stand   out  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  heads  of  voung 

trees  of  U.  mont&na,  and  all  its  varieties,  or  allied  species;  though  m  old 

trees  the  branches  spread  horizontally,  and  become  drooping  at  their  extre- 

mides.    The  tufted  snoots  of  U,  camp^tris  assume  occasionally  the  character 

of  knots  of  entangled  cord;  and  those  tufts  are  called  witch  knotsin  some 

places.    The  character  of  the  foliage  is  nearlv  the  same  in  all  the  kinds  of 

eim.   That  of  U.  camp^tris  is  very  striking,  tcom  the  smallness  of  the  leaves, 

their  number,  the  depth  of  their  green,  and  their  somewhat  rounded  figure : 

they  remain  on,  also,  till  very  late  in  theyear.    In  U.  montana,  U.  m.  glabra, 

U.  americana,  and  in  some  other  kinds,  the  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  some- 

times  pointed,  with  the  marfi;inal  teeth  more  obvious,  though,  perhaps,  onlv 

from  tne  size  of  the  disk ;  their  green  is  lighter ;  and,  in  general,  they  fati 

oflTmuch  earlier,  than  those  of  U.  campestris.    The  diflferent  kinds  varv,  also, 

considerably  in  their  time  of  leafing.    The  leaveis  of  all  the  sorts  have  the  base 

unequal,  the  margins  doubly  dentated,  and  are  feather-nerved.    The  flowers 

are  always  protruded  before  the  leaves,  and  are  disposed  in  small  groups, 
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which  give  a  knotted  character  to  the  leafless  branches,  before  they  are  fuUy 
developed ;  but  which  afterwardB,firoin  their  colour,  and  their  beiiig  supported 
on  pechioclesylook  like  little  tufts  of  red  fnnge.  The  seedn  of  the  elm,  also, 
difier  in  the  different  kinds.  **  The  inner  Iwurk  of  the  elm  is  sUghtiy  bitter 
and  astringent ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  posseas  any  important  quality.  The 
substance  which  exudes  spontaneousiy  from  it  is  cailed  ulmine.*  {UtuUtj^s  Nat. 
Sytt.  of  BoLy  p.  179.)  I^ali  bladders  whicb  poasess  considerable  vuinerary  pro- 
perties  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  elms,  particularly  in  warm  countries.  The 
dm  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  part  of  Asia  and  Afnca, 
extending  as  &r  south  as  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  and  as  ftr  northas  Russia. 
The  elm  has  been  a  well  known  tree  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and, 
of  ali  tlie  European  trees,  it  is  that  which  is  the  most  generaliy  cultrrated» 
and  most  commonly  applied  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  roisons  for 
tbis  preference,  no  doubt,  are,  tiiat  its  culture  is  extremely  easy ;  its  growth 
rapid;  and  that  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  It  may  also 
be  transplanted,  with  comparative  safety,  at  almost  any  age ;  and  the  timber 
will  remain  uninjured  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other,  when 
exposed  to  moisture.  To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  the  timber  is 
very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  unless  it  be  constantly  moist,  or  the  wood  be 
kept  for  several  years,  af^r  it  is  cut,  l)efore  it  is  used.  Tlie  tree,  while  in  a 
livmg  state,  b  also  very  oflen  attack^  by  insects;  and  the  timl)er  is  liable  to 
become  worm-eaten.  Trees  grown  on  a  dxy  soil,  and  singiy,  make  the  best 
timber  ;  but  they  are  neither  so  laree  nor  so  long-lxved  as  those  grown  in  a 
moister  soil,  which  form  what  is  cfuted  in  France  k  boi»  gnu»  Notwith- 
standing  this,  the  elm  will  not  thrive  in  very  moist  soil,  as  tt  is  by  no  means 
an  aquadc  tree,  like  the  alder.  The  wood  of  elms  that  have  been  firequentlv 
pruned  becomes  knotted;  and  this  wood,  when  polished,  is  very  omamental. 
To  obtain  it,  the  trees  in  France  are  sometimes  kept  lopped,  and  headed  down 
every  three  or  four  years.  The  variety  calied  tne  twisted  elm  (orme  tor* 
tiilard)  is  also  much  esteemed  forits  wood ;  as  arethe  monstrosities,  or  knobs, 
found  occasionally  on  all  the  species  of  elm;  and  wliidi,  when  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  [lolished,  are  kept  by  cabinet-makers  for  the  purpose  of  veneering. 
The  elm  is  remarkable  for  the  aptitude  of  the  different  spedes  to  vai^  from 
seed ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  in  this  genus  which  are 
species  and  which  are  varieties ;  or  even  to  what  species  the  varieties  belong. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  there  are  only  two  sorts  wliich  are  truiy  distinct ; 
viz.  U,  caropestris  and  U.  montana.  U,  americ^na,  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Masters  of  Canterbury,  wtio  has  paid  great  attention  to  tlie  genus,  and  raised 
many  sorts,  both  from  American  and'£uropean  seeds,  is  identicaJ,  or  apparently 
so,  witb  what  is  called  the  Huntingdon  eun ;  a  varietv  laised  at  Huntingdon, 
between  80  and  90  years  ago,  fi^om  seeds  gathered  from  trees  in  tliat  neigh- 
bourhood.  U.  gl^bra  and  27.  m^jor  seem  intermediate  between  U  cara[%8- 
tris  and  U,  montana.  U,  effiua  appears  veiy  dbtinct;  but  is  probably  only 
a  varietv  of  U.  campestris.  Of  all  the  numerous  varieties  which  may  be 
procured  in  British  nurseries,  the  best  kinds  for  cultivation  for  their  timl)er 
appear  to  be,  the  Huntingdon  elm  (U,  m. glabra  veg^),  and  the  wych  elm 
(  U,  montana) ;  and  for  ornament,  the  weeping  elm  ( U.  mont^Uia  pendulaX 
the  subevergreen  elm  (  U.  campestris  virens),  and  the  twiggy  elm  ^  U,  cam* 
pestris  viminaiis).  The  sucker-bearing  elms  are  chiefly  the  varieties  of  U^ 
campestris,  and  these  seldom  produce  seeds;  but  U,  roontanay  and  U,  m. 
gUbra,  and  their  varieties,  which  never  throw  up  suckers,  produce  seeds  in  the 
greatest  abundance  every  year.  U,  camp^tris  does  indeed  produce  seeds 
occasionally,  though  rarely^  in  England ;  and  the  U,  c.  viminalis  is  a  Britiah 
seedliu^  In  France,  U,  camp^stris  ripens  seeds  much  more  fireely,  and  these 
liave  given  rise  to  many  varieties. 

S  1.  <7.  CAMPB^STBis  X»    The  EngUshy  field,  or  comnum  maiUeaved,  Elm. 

Umt^fieaUon.    Lin.  8p.  FL,  »7. :  WHld.  Sp.  PL.  p.  1SM. ;  Hott  PL  Auftc.,  1.  |x  SSa  }  Sm.  Engi. 
n.«  &  Pl  ».  i  XindL  a^nopik,  |x  m  I  H<MlLBr.  FL,  «d.  9L,  p^Ul.  i  MacUr  R  Ittte 
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ynnrmii.    mmfu  JUnU  Plfi^  Nmt.  Wtt^  llbi  16L  csdl  17.,  and  lib.  17.  oap.  11.,  Crnn.  EpU.,  70., 
V.^  Na  18B6.  tt  t^^  BbL,  S.  909. ;    u.  mhior,  Mlo  angufto  ■eabro,    Qer.  Bmac.,  1480.  f., 

Emgramtm.    E&sL  Bot,  L  1886. ;  N.  Du  Han.,  SL 1 42. ;  Dod.  Pempt,  837.  f. ;  Ger.  Emac,  148a  ; 
Hajne,  1 27.  i  Mtehs.  nofth  Amer.  Sylva,  ili.  1 129.  f.  1. ;  and  the  platet  !n  our  last  Volume 

Spee.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  rough.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4- 
deft.  Sainara  oblong,  deeply  cloveny  glabrouB.  (Smith  Eng.  Flora.^  A 
tree  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  heigfat ;  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and 
ripening  ita  seeds  in  BCay. 

Vmtiet,  These  are  very  numerous,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent ;  and 
most  of  thero  have  been  selected  by  nurserymen  from  their  seed-beds.  Any 
one,  Boudrillart  remarksy  whohas  ever  observed  a  bed  of  seedling  elms,  must 
have  nodced  that  some  have  Uirge  leavea,  and  some  small  ones ;  some  are 
early,  and  some  late;  some  have  smooth  bark,  and  some  rough  bark;  and 
some  soft  leaves,  and  others  very  rougfa  ones.  Some  varieties  are  higher  than 
others;  the  branches  take  now  a  vertical,  and  again  a  horizontal,  direction. 
In  sborty  while  botanists  describe,  and  cultivators  sow,they  will  find  that  na- 
ture  sports  with  their  labours,  and  seems  to  delight  in  setting  at  fault  alike  the 
sdence  af  the  one,  and  the  hop^  of  the  other.  Tfais  is  always  tfae  case  with 
pknts  that  have  been  long  submitted  to  the  cultivation  of  man.  Tfae  cares 
tfaat  are  bestowed  upon  tfaem,  tfae  different  situations  in  wfaicfa  tfaey  are  pUiced, 
aod  the  different  kmds  of  treatment  wfaicfa  tfaey  receive,  appear  to  change 
tfaeir  native  habits.  (See  DicL  des  Eana  et  Farets,  ii.  p.  460.)  The  quan- 
tity  of  the  timber  of  the  several  varieties  differs  as  much  as  the  size  of  the 
leaves  and  the  habit  of  growtfa.  In  some  varieties,  sucfa  as  C^.  c  vimi- 
nalis,  it  is  of  no  vaJue,  from  tfae  slendemess  of  tfae  trunk ;  in  others,  tfae  tree 
is  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints  of  the  branches,  the  bark  to  split  into  long 
thin  strips,  and  tfate  interior  of  the  trunk  to  rot.  The  most  valuable  varieties 
ibr  cultivation  as  timber  trees  are,  U.  c  strlcta,  U.  c.  acutifdlia,  U.  c.  41ba,  and 
U.  c  latifolia.  We  sfaali  first  give  tfae  names  of  tfae  principal  varieties  of  tfae 
common  Englisfa  elm  wfaicfa  are  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries;  and, 
oext»  the  names  of  tfaose  wfaicfa  are  said  to  be  cultivated  in  France.  We  migfat 
faare  doubled  the  number  of  these  varieties;  and  we  should  have  felt  justi- 
fied  in  including  among  them  U.  suberosa,  and  perhaps  some  other  kinds 
vhicfa  we  bave  treated  as  species;  for  tfaere  is^  m  truth,  no  certainty  as 
to  what  are  q>ecie8  and  what  varieties  in  elms. 

A.  Timber  Treet. 

f  U.  /r.  1  fndgdris,  U.  camp^stris  Hort.  Dur. — Very  twiggv;  pale  smooth  bark ; 
of  irregular  growtfa  in  some  plants,  with  almost  horizontal  branches, 
where  no  otners  are  near  to  force  tfae  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
aoils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  tfae  joints.  Tne  bark  is  leaden- 
coloured  wfaile  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  age.  A 
bod  variety  to  cultivate  tor  timber. 

1  U.  c.  2  lat^aUa  Hort.  faas  broader  leaves  tfaan  tfae  species,  and  ex- 
pands  tfaem  very  early  in  apring.  Tfaere  is  a  tree  of  tfais  variety  in 
the  London  Horticultural  oodety's  Oarden,  whicfa,  in  1824,  afler 
being  lOyears  planted,  was  17  ft.  faigh. 

t  U.  c.  3  a&a  Masters.  —  Of  upright  growtfa.  Tfae  old  bark  cracks  in 
irrnufair  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  witfa  age.  Shoots  with 
the  bark  tin^ed  with  red,  and  the  footstalks  of  tfae  leaves  quite  red. 
Leavea  shinmg,  and  douUy  and  dec^ly  serrated,  bearing  a  very  near 
resembluice  to  those  of  U,  effusa.    A  valuable  ttmber  tree. 

)  V.c.^acut^oSa  Masters.  —  Orowth,  during  its  early  stages,  very  like  the 
iast,  but  atronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  spedmens,  more  tapering,  and 
tfae  brancfaes  more  pendulous.  Tfae  young  leaves  do  not  justify  ita 
name.  Bark  like  tfae  last.  Tfais  appears  very  common  in  some 
parts  of  Essex,  Suflblk,  and  Norfolk.     Also  a  cood  timber  tree. 

^IJ.  c.  5  ttricta  Hort.  Dur.  Red  Enelish  Elm.  —  One  of  the  most  valu- 
aible  timber  trees  of  the  smalMeavcd  kinds.    Orowth  very  rigid. 
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The  timber  is  excellent ;  and  the  tree  forms  poles  of  equal  diaineter 
throughout.  There  are  fine  spedmens  ot  this  tree  in  Minster, 
Thanet,  and  at  Ickbamy  near  Canterfoury.  Cn  Mr.  May*8  park,  at 
Heme,  where  there  are  seFeral  kinds  of  elms,  all  of  whicn  thrive 
remarkably  well,  one  recently  cut  down  showed  this  day  (Nov. 
14.  1836)  indications  of  upwards  of  100  years' growth.  A  portion 
of  the  trunk  girts  15  ft.  for  16  ft.  in  length.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  tree  has  l:^en  appropriated.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticulturaj 
Society's  Garden,  marked  U,  c.  rilibra,  which,  judjging  from  the  spe- 
cimens  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  appears  to  be  identical  with  tnis 
variety.  It  is  a  splendid  tree,  and,  in  1834,  had  attained  the  height 
of  32  ft.,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter,  after  being  10  years  plantod. 
3!  U  c.  6  mrens  Hort.  Dur.,  or  Kidbrook  Elm,  is  almost  evergreen  in  a 
mild  winter ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  most  omamental  tree  of  the  genus. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  becaose, 
in  some  autumns,  the  frost  kills  the  shoots.  Thebark  is  red,  and  the 
tree  of  spreading  habit.  This,  like  the  last-mentioned  kind,  grows 
well  upon  chalk.      Notwithstandin^  its  name  of  Kidbrook  elm,  a 

flace  m   Sussex,  it  is  a  Cornish  vanety.    There  is  a  fine  tree  in  the 
lorticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  named  there  U.  mont^na  noddsa, 
which  fully  answers  to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters. 

S  U.  c,  7  cornid)ientu  Hort. ;  U.  stricta  Lmdl.  Synop,y  p.  227.,  LodtL  Cat^ 
^  ed.  1836;  the  Cormsh  Elm;  is  an  upright-branched  tree,  with  small, 
strongly  veined,  coriaceous  leaves.  ^  Branches  bright  brown,  smooth, 
rigid,  erect,  and  very  compact.*'  (Lmdl.)  This  variety,  in  the  climate 
of  London,  is  a  week  or  fortnight  later  in  coming  into  leaf  than  the 
common  elm.  It  attains  a  very  great  height,  and  has  a  somewhat 
narrower  head  than  the  species.  There  are  very  large  specimens 
of  it  at  Bagshot  Park,70years  planted,  which  are  70  ft.  high;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  and  oithe  head  40  ft.  In  Worcestershire, 
at  Croome,  the  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  70  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  fl.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  There  are  young  trees  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  one  of  which,  in  1834,  afler  b^ng 
10  years  planted,  was  15  ft.  high ;  and  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'8. 
Dr.  Lindley  mentions  a  subvariety  of  this  sort,  with  much  smaller 
leaves ;  which  he  has  named  U.  s.  2  parvifdlia,  and  wbich  is  the  U. 
8.  2  microphylla  of  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836.  There  are  two  other  Rub- 
varieties  mentioned  in  Lodd,  Cal.,  under  the  names  of  U.  s.  &spera, 
and  U.  8.  crispa. 

t  U.  c.Ssamiensit ;  U.  sami^nsia  Lodd.  Cat,^  1836;  the  Jersey  Eim;  is  a 
free-growing  variety,  differing^  yery  little  from  the  species.  There  are 
trees  of  this  kind  20  ft.  high  m  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Gard^. 

t  \J.c.9  tortuota;  U.  tortuSsvL  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  ?  Orme  tortillard,  Fr. 
The  twisted  Elm.  —  For  an  account  of  the  uses  of  this  tree,  see  the 
list  of  French  varieties,  jp.  1379.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  6  ft.  high. 

B.     Omamental,  or  curious,  TVees. 

*t  U,  c.  10 /o/iu  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  —  This  variety,which  may 
be  called  the  silver-Ieaved  elm,  has  the  leaves  striped  with  white, 
and,  in  spring,  is  very  ornamental. 

S  U.  c.  II  betvJdtfoUay  U.  ^etulsefblia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  birch. 

$  U.  c.  12  vimsfi^if ;  U.  vuninalis  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  and  the  plate  inour 
last  Volume ;  has  small  leaves,  and  numerous  slender  twig-like 
branches.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  variety ;  and  easily  recog- 
nised,  either  in  summer  or  winter.  In  some  stages  of  its  foliage,  this 
sort  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite  useless 
for  timber,  but  makes  an  OTnamental  tree,  with  a  character  of  its 
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own.      It  wu  nMcd  in  1617,  bv  Mr.  HMters.      Tlie   iteiijs  mce 
erect ;  Mid  it  doea  Dot  appeitr  Ukely  to  exceed  SOft.  in  height.     It 
produces  an  abunduxw  of  twigs,  end  these  are  in  gnat  part  peadu- 
loui,  wbencc  its  name.     There  ia  s  fiae  tree  of  tEia  Tariety  in  the 
Horticaltuni  Sodet}'B  Oardeit,  which,  in  1634,  when  we  had  a 
dnwing  talteo  of  H,  was  30  h.  high. 
f  U.  r.  ISpanifblia;  U.paiyifoWaJac.  Pl.Rar.Horl.ScAtmbT.,w.p.^t, 
t.  SSa^  Poir.  Encycl.  Suppl.,  W.p.  1S9.,  Rtmi.  et  SchuU.  Stfit.  Feg., 
tL  p.30S,  WiUd.En»m.  Horl.SeToL,  i.  p  896.,  Willd.  Baumi.,\.p. 
581.;  (7.  microphyUa /*«■».;  U.  pamila  Tar.  0  (trandiBicaUnsis)  PaU. 
Rott.,i.  p.  76.t.48.i   U,  p{nia\a  Wii/d.^.  Pl.,i.  p.  I3fl6.,  AU. Hort. 
fr»,  £W/.  5i6.,iii.p.I05.No.  8S.,  Poirel  EiKyc.MHh.,\M.  p.  613. 
RanR.  el  SekiM.  Syit.  Fi:g.,yl  p.  808. ;   U.p. 
eb&K  pirvis,  &c.,   i>/u;t  .^,   p.  £03.;    U, 
hflmifas  £BNn.  SAp.  Ruti.,  p.  180.  No.  £60. ; 
and  our  ^.  1230.  —  A  tree,  according  to 
PallM,  wno  iBeiiticniB  seTerol  rarieties  of  it, , 
ver;  coniiDOn  in  all  tlie  wooda  of  the  aouth 
(rf*  Rusma,  aud  farjing  ia  height  (rom  that 
of  m  middle^lEed  tree  to  that  of  a  diminu-  , 
tive  sbrub,  according  to  tfae  K>il  and  climate 
in  which  it  grows.    It  'u  Terj  plentiful  about 
Caucasus ;  through  Sibena,  it  gradually  bc- 
comes  more  scarce ;  but  it  occurs  agidn  about 
the  Lake  Baikal,  where  tfae  inhabitBiita  lue 
the  leaves  as  b  mbstitute  for  tea.     It  has  | 

been  trcated  by  mott  botanists  as  B  species ;  ' 

but  it  is  not  nearly  so  dittinct  from  U.  cam- 
pteris  aa  U.  c.  TiminiiliB,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  nised,  br  Hr.  Hasters,  Iram  1230 

«eeda  of  the  common  Engliih  elm.  The  wood  of  this  rariety,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  PBllas,  when  it  asBumes  ■  tree-like  form,  is  vcry  hard  antl 
tou^ ;  and  it  ii  veined  with  transverse  lines.  The  root  is  also 
beautifiilty  Tariegated,  aad  used  by  the  tumer  Eind  cabioet-maker. 
Otie  of  uie  subvarietics  mentioned  by  Pallas  has  the  bark  lomewhat 
liingDna  or  coi^y ;  Bnother  has  the  branches  alender,  wand-Iike,  and 
of  a  whitiBh  grey.  In  mountain  rocke,  the  Immches  are  ahort  and 
tliick;  but,inBBDdy  aoits,  the  trees  are  small,  and  the  shoots  alender. 
T  U.  c.  HplataJSHa, U. pknifolia Hort.,aziA  the plate of  thia  tree  iii  our  last 
Volume,  is  a  handsome  amall  tree,  closely  resemUiiig  the  preceding 

t  U.c.  ]iolii«ini;  U.  chminKa  Pai.,\.  p,%%l.Ho.^., Ram.tt  Schall, 
Sgtt.  yeg.,yi.  p.  303.;  Th£  de  l'Abb£  Oallois,  Onne  nam,  Fr.;  and 
oarJtg.lS3l.;\a  s  kiw  busfa,  incroduced  Irom  China, 
but  wnen  is  uncertain.  Notwilhstanding  thc  circum- 
stanceof  its  beiiig  kept  in  green-bouses  in  some  cases, 
aitd  retainii^  itG  leaves  there  through  the  winter,  we 
cannot  consider  it  as  anything  elne  than  a  variety  of 
U.  campeatris.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
Mr.  Main,  who  brought  home  Eome  plants  ot  thia  sort  i 
frora  China,  and  found  them  stand  the  rigour  of  our 
winters  in  tfae  garden  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^ 
Norris  of  Grove  Street,  Hackney.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
vtA.  ii.  f>.  139.)  We  believe  it  to  be  the  same  sort 
which  II  sometimea  imported  from  China,  in  tfae  form 
of  a  miniature  otd  tree,  planied  in  a  China  vHse. 
While  retained  in  theae  vasea,  and  sparingly  supplied 
widi  nourishment,  it  mmnlBins  its  stunted  ficure ;  but, 
phiDted  out  in  the  free  boil,  in  a  favuurable  situation,  in  a 
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it  wiU  make  Bhoots  ^  ft.  or  6  h.  long»  as  mAy  be  seen  in.tlie  garden  of 
the  London  Horticulturai  Society.  Tbe  mannerin  whidi  the  Chinese 

Krocure  tbese  miniftture  trees  is,  by  ringing  the  extremities  of  tbe 
ranches  of  old  trees,  and  then  applying  a  Ml  of  loam^  kept  moist 
by  water  and  rooss,  till  roota  are  dirown  out  firom  the  callosity 
formed  at  the  ring ;  when  the  small  branch  is  cut  off,  and  planted 
in  a  porcelain  pot,eitber,  says  Mr.  Main»  **round,  or,  most  commonly, 
an  eloneated  square,  12  in.  or  14  in.  long,  8in.  wide,  and  about  5in. 
in  depu.  Along  with  the  tree  they  pkce  pieces  of  stone,  to  re- 
present  rocks,  among  which  moss  and  lichens  are  introduced.  The 
tree,  thus  planted,  is  not  allowed  to  rise  hisher  than  about  1  fl.  or 
15  in.;  no  greater  supply  of  water  is  given  tnan  is  just  sufficient  to 
keep  it  alive ;  and,  as  the  pot  soon  acts  as  a  prison,  its  growth  is 
necessarily  impeded :  at  tbe  same  time,  every  means  are  used  to  check 
its  enlargement.  The  points.  of  the  shoots,  and  tbe  half  of  every 
new  leaf,  are  constantly  and  carefuUy  cut  off;  the  stem  and  branches, 
which  are  allowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length,  are  bound  and 
fantastically  distorted,  by  means  of  wire;  the  bark  jb  kuserated  to 
produce  protuberances,  asperities,  and  cracks ;  one  branch  is  partly 
broken  through,and  aUowed  to  hangdown,  as  if  by  accident;  another 
is  mutilated  to  represent  a  dead  stump :  in  short,  every  exertion  of 
the  plant  is  checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  otber.  This  treat* 
ment  produces,  in  course  of  time,  a  perfect  forest  tree  in  miniature. 
Stimted  and  deformed  by  the  above  means,  it  certainly  becomes  a 
curious  object,  bearing  aU  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age.  Its 
writhed  and  knotty  stem,  weather-stained  and  scabrous  kmrk ;  its 
distorted  and  partly  dead  branches;  its  diminutive  shoots  and 
leaves ;  all  dve  it  the  aspect  of  antiquity.  Various  kinds  of  trees 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  two  most  commonly  met  with 
are  the  U^mus  (camp^tris)  parvifoUa  sin^sis,  and  a  species  of  Ficus, 
very  much  like  F.  fndica.  {Gard,  ilfiig.,  vol.  ii«  p.  139.)  Orafled 
standard  higb  on  the  common  English  elm,  the  Chinese  elm  would 
form  a  ver^'  handsome  small  tree.  The  French  name,  Thi  de  rAbbe 
CroVois,  anses  from  that  gentleman,  in  the  reigu  of  Louis  XV.,  having 
imported  this  plant  from  China,  supposing  it  to  be  the  real  tea  tree. 
For  a  very  full  account  of  the  ubinese  mode  of  dwarfing  trees. 
see  ffort  TVyhw.,  iv.  p.  231. 
^  U.  c.  16  cucuUdta  Hort.  has  the  leaves  curiously  curved,  something  like 

a  hood.    There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden. 
'Sl  U.  c.  17  amcaviefoUa  Hort.  resembles  the  preceding  kind.    There  is  a 

tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
t  U.  c.  l^filii»  aiireii  Hort.  has  the  leaves  vari^gated  with  yeUow. 
Other  Vanetie$.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  Catalogue,  ed.  1836,  U.  c.  mtna, 
U.  c.foUU  tnaculdHt,V,  dubia,\J,  vigcota^  and  some  others,  which  are  indicated 
as  belonging  to  tbis  species,  are  roentioned ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  (7. 
viscosa,  of  which  there  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which,  in  1834,  afto  being  10  years  planted,  was  20  f^  high,  wecan  say  very 
Uttle  of  them,  on  account  of  the  smaU  sise  of  the  phints. 

Frmek  VarieUet.  Tlie  fcUowing  lorU  an  mmamnktiA  In  tho  Notneam  Camrt  d^Agrieulture,  and 
in  tlM  Diettomnaire  det  Eamx  ei  Poritt  /  and,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  identfiy  all  of  tbem 
with  the  English  kindt,  and  think  it  very  probable  that  tome  of  them  do  not  l^elong  to  U.  cam. 
p^fltrb,  yet  we  hare  thought  it  right  to  place  the  namflB  bcAiee  our  readen ;  in  ordcr  tliat  coUeciiMS 
of  theie  intereiting  treet  may  eodeavour  to  procure  them,  with  a  Tiew  to  addiog  to  tbe  iwrletiiei 
now  io  ctUtiTation. 

VOrme  d  PevUte»  iargee  el  ntdet,  the  roogh  broad-lea^ed  Elm. 

L*Orme  TeU^POrme\  TUteul,  rOnme  de  RoUamdei  the  Britich,  or  Lime  Trce,  Elm.— The 
leavei  are  not  so  rough  as  thoce  of  some  of  the  other  varietiei. 

VOnmiUe.  VOrme  iiate,  the  dwarf  Elm,  with  small,  narrow,  roush  leaTai. 

VOnrne  d  Peuiilet  iittet  et  glabret,  the  •bining  •roooth-leavea  Ebn,  ha<  the  leavct  of  a 


blacklfh  green,  leathery,  and  uncqually  divided  by  the  roidrib. 
Lepetit  Orme  S  Femillet  pamach^t  de  blane. 
VOrme  d  Pemiitet  listet  panacMes  de  Namc,  the  «hining  •ilvcry.leAved  Elm. 
Le  petU  Orme  &  Fcuillet  panackeet  dejauncy  the  dwarf  golden.lcaved  £lm. 
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VOn^iL  petUet  JMtor»  t^Onme  mdU^  tOnie  p^nmuM,  tlw  •nMll.lwveA  EhB,  «rhkft 

always  gnmz  erect,  with  the  branches  cloee  to  the  trunk. 
Lthme  d  trU-muuUi  FtmOe»,  rOrme  femetUt  tOrme  de  Trimnon,  the  lBrse.le«Ted  Ehn, 

the  hnDcnes  of  whicfa  cpraKl  hortimtaily.    Thie  elmy  uys  Dq  Uaael,  fataiichca  oioch, 

end  Auniihes  kneed  thnber.  wbich  is  very  lueAil  to  tbe  wheelwright    Its  wood,  how. 

ever,  is  not  so  stroag  as  tbat  of  the  twlsted  elm. 
VOrme  4e  Heitaimie  A  grmeOu  FkmtUet  pmtaeMes,  the  ▼aiiefited  Dotdn  Ebn,  has  broad 

▼ariegated  IcaTes, 


ITOrme  tormard,  f  U.  torUibsa  Lodd.  Cat.{»ee^  1376L),  the  twisted  Elm.-.This  is  a  ▼err  dis. 

Mf  oomca  true  ttom  seed.    Its  lea' 
I  green.  and  about  the  middle  i 
knots  and  libllowi ;  aad  thc  flbrcs  of  its  wood  are  all  twisted  and  interlaced  together. 


ttnct  ▼arictjr ;  and  it  Is  ooe  which  vcry  ffrcqnenuy  oomca  true  ttom  secd.    Its  ieavca 
are  of  a  ▼ery  deep  green.  and  about  the  midale  siae ;  its  trunk  is  marked  with  altenuUe 


This  kind  of  elm  presenta  a  ▼ery  «iiiguiar  appearanee  when  It  becomcs  old,  as  a  number 
uf  knots,  or  bosses,  appear  to  suRound  its  trunk.  It  produces  but  few  seeds,  and  some 
years  none  at  alL  Its  seeds  are,  also,  mucfa  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  dm.  It  ts 
the  bcst  of  all  the  ▼arieties  Ihr  the  use  of  wheelwrlghts ;  and  jparticularly  ftnr  tbe  spokes 
of  wbeels.  This  elm  is  ▼ery  much  cultivated  in  Ffanoe,  at  Varcnnes,  lo  the  nuneries 
near  Mcaux.  and  at  Amiens.  On  the  road  flrom  Meauz  to  Paris,  tbere  is  a  great 
nomber  of  tbese  trecs.  M khauz  mentioos  the  twlsted  dm  In  hla  Nortk  Ameriem» 
S§flaa^  &  p.  gCL,  aiid  strongly  recwnmends  it  to  both  EngUsh  and  American  piantera. 

Detcriptionf  ^c,  Tbe  cotnmon  Engliah  elm  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  to 
be  fbund  in  the  porkB  and  pleasure-firoands  of  the  EngUsb  nobilitpf  and  gentry» 
thaa  any  other  tree,  except  the  oak.  It  is  of  a  tall  upright  habit  of  growth, 
with  a  straight  tnink»  4fL  or  5  ft.  in  diaroeter  when  fijlly  grown,  and  attaming 
the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  or  upwards.  It  has  ratber  alender  brancbea^ 
which  are  deasely  dothed  witb  smaU  deep  green  leaves,  aomewhat  ahining  on 
the  upper  siirfiice,  though  roush  to  the  toucb.  «Tbeae  leavea  are  broad  in  the 
middfe^  and  contiacted  towards  each  end ;  bdng,  like  tbose  of  aU  the  other 
speciea  of  elma»  uneqpal  at  the  \me,  and  doubly  dentated ;  and  havioc  a 
stroBgiy  marked  midrib^  with  other  equally  prominent  lateral  ribs  DfoceecOng 
from  it.*^  each  side.  The  eolour  of  tbe  floweny  wbich  appear  before  the 
learea,  nuies  firom  a  dark  red  to  a  duii  purple.  According  to  £v«lyn,  tha 
eQDunoB  elm  will  produce  a  load  of  timber  m  about  40  ^ears :  it  does  not, 
boweyer,  eease  growing»  if  phmted  in  a  favourable  situationy  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  moisty  till  it  is  100  or  160  years  old ;  and  it  will  iive  several  centuries. 
Youn^  trees»  ia  the  chmate  of  London,  wiU  attain  the  h^^t  of  85  ft.  or 
dOfL  m  teo  years,  of  which  thcre  are  living  jprooft  in  the  Loiidon  Herti- 
ciiltural  Societv^B  Garden.  According  to  Dr.  Waikcr  (Ntd.  Hitt,^  p.  72.),  the 
BngUab  dm»  when  pbinted  beside  the  Scotch  ebn,  grows  much  fittter»  and 
produoes  a  ffreater  quantity  of  timber  in  the  same  space  of  time;  though  tbat 
tiniber  ia  inwrior  in  colour,  hardneas»  and  durability. 

Ge9gnq)ky»  The  amali-leaved  ebn  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  soutb  of 
Europe,  the  west  of  Aaia,  aad  Bacfoary.  In  Fraace  and  Spaijvit  is  found  in 
greai  abraidanoe;  and  many  botanists  couMder  it  a  native  of  England.  If  not 
truly  indigenous^  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period« 
pcobabiy  by  the  Romans»  and  to  lutve  been  propagsted  by art;  for,  aa  Pliny 
obaervea»  it  seldom  bears  seeds  to  aoy  considerable  eztent.  According  to 
Sir  J.  B.  Sndth,  it  is  Ibund  wild  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the  soutbem  parts 
ef  Ba^and,  poitBcidarly  in  tbe  Kew  Foreat,  Hampshirey  and  in  Susaex  and 
Norfiolk.  (See  A^.  FL,  iL  p.  20.) 

Higtory,  The  coounon  fieU  c^  waa  kaown  to  tbe  andent  €hpeeks»aa  it 
appears  evident  from  Pliny  meationing  that  the  Greeks  had  two  distinct  kiadSy 
one  inhabitkig  tbe  aiouBtaina,  aad  the  otkwr  the  plains.  Tbe  Romans»  Pliny 
adds,  bad  foor  kiads;  tbeaKKmtain,  or  taU,  e£ai  ( <71mu8  ^tf nia,  our  £/. 
caiapestiis) ;  the  Gaaiic  eha ;  tbe  eim  of  Italy,  which  iiad  ita  ieaves  in  tufts ;  and 
the  wild  dm.  The  dm  waa  scarcdy  known»  as  an  omamental  tree,  in  France, 
tili  tlie  tiaie  of  Francis  I. ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  planted  tiitf  e  to 
adorn  poUic  walks,  about  1540.  (See  nict.  da  Eaux  et  FweU,  iL  p.  453.)  It 
was  afterwards  jplanted  largelv,  particnlarly  in  churcbyards»  by  Sully,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  iv • ;  and,  by  iixm  o£  that  kins,  who,  according  to  Bvelyii, 
expresaed  m  wisb  to  bave  ali  the  highways  in  rnace  planted  with  ii,  it  sooa 
became  die  tree  BMwt  genarally  used  for  promenades  and  hedgerows^  Many 
old  treea  ezistod  at  the  period  of  the  firat  French  revolution»  whicfa  wcre 
called  SuUy  or  Rosni,  aad  Henri  Quatre;  names  that  bad been  given  to  tbem 
apparently  to  eommemorate  their  iHustrions  plaaters.    Bosc  statea  that  he 
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himself  bad  teen  «Mne  of  these  elms  in  Burgundy,  with  trunks  from  4ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  diameter,  which,  though  hollow,  yet  supported  heads  capable  of  shel- 
tering  8ome  thousands  of  roen.  In  England,  the  elm  has  been  planted  irom 
time  imroemorial ;  and,  probably,  from  the  era  of  the  posaession  of  the  island 
foy  the  Romans ;  thouffh  Dr.  Walker  supposes  it  to  have  been  brought  over  at 
the  tiroe  of  the  Crusades.  The  oldest  trees  on  record  are,  perhaps,  those  of 
Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshirey  which  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of  LeJand,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Eiizabeth.  There  may,  however,  be  much  older  trees ;  for  the 
elm,  b^ng  a  tree  of  less  national  importance  than  theoak,  has  never  possessed 
the  saroe  attractions  for  antiquaries.  In  Scotland,  the  Enelish  elm  was  hardly 
known  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Dr.  WaTker  mentions  it,  in 
1780,  asbeingfound  nowhere  in  that  country  of  a  large  size ;  but,as  already 
roentioned,  proroising  to  affbrd  a  rouch  ffreater  quantity  of  wood  than  the 
Scotch  elm  m  the  same  space  of  time.  He  particuiarises  a  tree  planted  in 
1771,  which,  in  1799,  was  35  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  the  narrow4eaved  elin  is 
said,  in  Mackay's  Flora  Hibermca  to  be  abundant,  but  scarcely  indigenous ; 
and  no  instances  are  given  of  lai^  trees.  In  the  middie  and  southem  states 
of  €^many,  it  attains  a  considerable  sixe,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  statistica 
of  this  tree  in  foreign  countries. 

ProperHes  and  Ute$*  The  wood  of  the  elm  loses  a  great  deal  in  drying : 
weighmg,  when  green,  nearly  70  Ib.  the  cubic  foot;  and,  when  dry,  not  more 
than  48^  Ib.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  hard  and  finMrained. 
It  possesses  greater  lateral  adhesion,  and  less  longitudinal  toughness,  than  that 
of  U,  montkna,  and,  consequentlv,  does  not  crack  so  much  as  that  sort  hi 
drying.  In  ship-building  it  is  vaiuable  for  forming  the  bk>cks  and  4flad  eyes, 
and  other  wooden  fumiture  of  rigffin^,  being  particularly  suitable  ror  theae 
purposes,  from  its  hard  and  adhesive  nature,  and  indisposition  to  crack 
or  split  when  exposed  to  sun  or  weather.  (See  Mattkewi  on  Naval  Thnber, 
&c.,  p.  57.)  The  great  use  of  the  English  elm,  however,  in  ship-building,  ia 
for  keels.  The  Norfolk  elm  is  said  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  make  the  best 
timber,  and  to  sell  for  double  the  price  of  any  other.  It  is  ratberremarkable» 
that  Marshall  seems  of  a  diaroetrically  opposite  opinion ;  since  he  says  that  there 
is  nota  single  good  elm  in  that  county.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  adds  that,  in  Norfoik, 
the  elm  is  ffenerally  used  for  the  naves  of  wheels ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  about  London,it  is  also  employed  for  coffina.  (8ee 
Eng,  F/.,  ii.  p.  SO.)  The  knobs  which  grow  upon  old  trees  aredivided  into  thin 
plates  by  cabinet-roakers,  particularly  in  France  and  Oerroany;  and,  when 
polished,  they  exhibit  very  curious  and  beautifiil  arrangements  of  the  fibre» 
which  render  this  wood  extremely  oraamental  for  fivnitnre.  A  mode  ia 
nientioned  in  the  Muteum  RtuUcum  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  of  preparing  the  wood  of 
the  trunk  of  the  elm  for  cabinet-roakers,  and  giving  it  the  colour  of  mahogany. 
This  consists  in  sawing  the  wood  into  thin  planks,  and  then  boiling  it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  till  all  the  sap  \b  extracted.  The  planks  are  afterwards  wiped 
dry  with  coarse  cloths,  and  iaid  in  piles,  alteraately  with  layers  of  deal  laths» 
placed  across  the  boards  at  regular  oistanoes ;  about  ten  or  twelve  boards  are 
thus  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  a  heavy  weiffht  put  on  the  last.  In  thia 
way,  the  boards  dry  without  warping^  and  are  atterwards  washed  with  aqua 
{brtis,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  dye.  This  oonsists  of  two  diachms  of  pow» 
dered  dragon*s  blood,  one  drachm  of  powdered  alkanet  root,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  aloes.  These  ingredients  are  steej^  in  half  a  pint  of  spirita  of  wine,  and  the 
tincture  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  bemg  repeated  two  or  three  times,  acoording 
to  the  depth  of  colour  required.  Elm  timber  is  remarkably  durable  in  water; 
and  it  is  pardcularly  adapted  for  piles,  pumps,  water-pipes»  or  any  other  siniUar 
purposes.  It  is  generally  eroployed  for  making  the  keels  of  ku^  ships ;  and» 
ibr  this  purpose,  it  often  sdls  for  a  higher  price  than  is  olitahied  for  any 
other  kind  of  tirober  in  the  place  where  it  grows.  It  has  been  used  frona 
time  immemorial  for  water-pipes,  or  troughs,  for  conveying  the  water  of  the 
salt  springs  to  the  large  boxes,  or  pans,  where  the  watery  particles  are  eva** 
porated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  fire,  and  the  salt  deposited ;  and,  a^  \t 
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18  well  known  that  our  Sazod  anceston  called  all  the  plaoeB  where  there 
were  salt  springs  wich  or  wych  (such  as  Droitwicfa,  Nantwich,  &c.),  hence» 
probably,  originated  tiie  name  of  wych  elm,  which  was  originally  applied  to 
all  the  Bntiah  kinds,  aa  well  as  to  (7.  montina.  (See  Hunteri  Evelyn^  i.  p.  1  i4.) 
As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  eim  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1259  to  1540;  and,  aa 
charcoaly  as  1407  is  to  1600.  {Hartig,)  The  ashes  of  the  ehn  are  rich  in 
alkaline  salts ;  and  among  the  ashes  of  73  sorta  of  treea,  the  properties  of 
which  have  been  tried,  it  occupies  the  tenth  place.  (  Wemeck).  The  leaves 
and  joung  ahoots  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  feed  cattle,  and  they  are  stili 
so  eroploj^ed  in  many  parts  of  r  rance.  They  have  in  some  plaoes  been  given 
to  silkworma ;  and,  in  both  France  and  Norway,  tbey  are  boiled  to  serve  aa 
food  for  pigs.  In  Russiay  the  leaves  of  U,  c.  parvifolia  are  used  for  tea.  The 
bark,  is  used,  in  some  places,  as  an  astringent  medicine ;  and  the  inner  bark,  like 
that  of  the  lime,  for  making  bast  mats  and  ropes.  It  is  said  that  both  the  leaves 
and  bark  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  glue.  Young  deer  are  very  fond 
of  this  bark ;  and  in  Norway  they  Kilu^lry  it»  and  grind  it  with  com  to  make 
floor  for  bread.  The  elm  was  planted  by  the  Romans  Jbr  the  purpose  of 
sapporting  the  vine ;  and  it  is  stiU  so  employed,  along  with  the  Lombardy 
pc^lar,  in  the  south  of  Italv.  Columella  informs  us  tliat  vineyards,  with  elm 
trees  as  props,  were  named  arbusta,  the  vines  themselves  being  called  arbus- 
tivfle  vites,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  raised  in  more  confined  situations. 
Once  in  two  years,  the  elms  were  carefully  pruned,  to  prevent  their  leaves 
fitMn  overahadowing  the  grapes;  and  this  operation  bemg  deemed  of  great 
hnportancey  Corvdon  is  reproacbed  by  Virgil,  for  the  doiSile  neglect  ot  8uf« 
fenng  both  his  euns  and  vines  to  renuun  unpruned. 

'*  Semipatata  tibl  fttmdota  Titif  in  ulmo  eit** 
Tour  vioe  half-prunod  upon  the  leeiy  eln. 

As  a  picturesque  tree,  **  the  elm/'  Gilpin  observes,  "  has  not  so  distinct  a 
rhsracter  as  either  the  oak  or  the  ash.  It  partakes  so  much  of  the  oak,  that, 
wben  it  is  rough  and  old,  it  may  easily,  at  a  little  distance,  be  mistaken  for 
ooe;  thoi^  uie  oak  (I  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  strongly  roarked  with  its 
peculiar  cbaracter)  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  elm.  This  is  certainly  a 
defect  in  the  elm ;  for  strong  characters  are  a  great  source  of  picturesque 
beautv.  This  defect,  however,  appears  chtefly  in  the  skeleton  of  the  elm  : 
m  fiill  fbliage,  its  character  is  more  marked.  No  tree  is  better  adapted  to 
reoeive  grand  masses  of  light.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  both  to  tne  oak 
•nd  the  ash.  Nor  is  its  foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  ot  the  heavy  kind.  Its 
leavea  are  small ;  and  this  gives  it  a  natural  lightness :  it  commonly  hangs 
looaely»  and  is,  in  general,  very  pictures^e.  The  elm  naturally  grows  upright, 
and,  when  it  meets  with  a  soil  it  loves,  nses  higher  than  the  genmlity  ot  trees ; 
■nd,  after  it  has  assumed  the  dignity  and  hoary  roughness  of  age,  few  of  its 
fiirest  brethren  (though,  properiy  speaking,  it  is  not  a  forester )  eiLcei  it  in  jpran- 
deur  and  beauty.  The  elm  is  the  first  tree  that  salutes  the  early  spring  with  its 
light  and  cheerftd  green;  a  tint  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  oak, 
whose  early  leaf  bas  generally  more  of  the  olive  cast.  We  see  them  some- 
times  in  fine  harmony  together,  about  tbe  end  of  April  and  the  beffinning  of 
May.  We  often,  also,  see  the  elm  planted^witli  the  Scotch  pine.  In  uke  spring, 
tts  ugfat  green  is  very  discordant  with  the  gloomy  hue  of  its  companion ;  but, 
as  the  year  advances,  tfae  elm  leaf  takes  a  darker  tint,  and  unites  in  harmon v 
with  tlie  pine.  In  autumn,  also,  the  yellow  leaf  of  the  elm  mixes  as  kindly  with 
the  oranffe  of  the  beecb,  the  ochre  of  the  oak,  and  many  of  the  other  fiuiing 
baes  ofthe  wood.*'  {GUpmU  Foresi  Scenenfy  vol.  i.  p.  43.)  "  The  eka  throws 
out  a  beautifijl  bloom,  in  the  form  of  a  spicated  bail,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
nntme^of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  This  bloom  sometimes  appears  in  such 
profiision  aa  to  thicken  and  enrich  the  spray  exceedingly,  even  to  the  fulness 
ahnost  of  foliage."  (/W.,  p.  114.)  **  The  branch  of  tbe  elm  has  nelther  Uie 
strength  nor  the  various  abrupt  twistings  of  the  oak ;  nor  does  it  shoot  so 
niuch  in  horixontal  directions.   Such,  also,is  the  spray.  {Jig,  1232.)    It  has  a 
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more  regubr  appearance,  not  start-  ^  1S3S 

ing  off  at  right  angles,  but  forming 
it8  sboots  more  acutely  with  the 
parent  branch;  neither  doea  the 
spray  of  the  elm  shoot,  like  the 
ash  (fig.  1046.  in»p.  1229.),  in  re- 
gular  pairs  from  the  same  knot, 
but  in  a  kind  of  altemacy.  It  has 
generally ,  at  first,  a  flat  appearance ; 
but,  as  one  vear's  shoot  is  added  to 
another,  it  tias  not  strength  to  snpport  itself ;  and,  as  the  tree  grows  old, 
it  often  becomes  pendent  also,  like  the  ash:  whereas  the  tougnness  and 
strenffth  of  the  oax  enable  it  to  stretcb  out  its  branches  horizontaliy  to  tbe 
Tery  last  twig."  (Ihid.,  p.  113.)  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  used,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  more  especially  in  France  and  Holland,  for 
planting  in  avenues,  particularly  in  public  walks.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted,  from  the  comparative  rapioity  of  its  growth  in  any  soil,  tbe  stnught- 
ness  of  its  trunk,  the  facility  with  which  it  bears  lopping,  the  denseness  of 
its  foliage,  its  hardiness,  and  its  longevity.  It  has  aiso  tbe  great  advantage 
of  requiring  very  little  pruning,  or  care  of  any  kind,  after  it  has  once  been 
planted.  There  are  many  fine  avenues  of  elms  in  France,  particularly  those  in 
the  Champs  EL^sees  and  at  Versailles ;  and  in  Holland,  at  the  Hi^e.  In 
Engtand,  the  principal  public  elm  avenues  are  in  St.  Jaroes^s  Park,  and  at 
Oxford  and  Cambndge ;  but  there  are  alsp  some  verv  fine  ones  at  eende- 
men*8  seats,  espedally  at  White  Kn^ts,  Littlecote  Hall,  and  Strathfi^lsaye. 
Poetical  and  htstorical  AUuiions.  The  andent  poets  firequently  mention  this 
tree,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  barren  trees,  was  devoted  by  them 
to  the  infemal  gods.  The  Oreeks  and  Roroans  considered  all  the  trees  which 
produced  no  fniit  fit  for  human  use  as  fimereal  trees.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
when  he  tells  us,  in  the  lUad,  that  Achilles  raised  a  monnment  to  the  father  of 
Andromache  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  dms. 

"  Jov«'s  tylvaa  dtugbten  badeUiflir  ehnAbeitow 
A  barren  ibade,  and  in  hia  hooour  grow/* 

Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Orpheus  retumed  to  earth  after  his  descent  into 
Ihe  inferoal  regions,  hb  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  were  so  pathetic» 
that  the  eartb  opened,  and  the  elm  and  other  trees  sprang  up  to  give  bin 
shade.  Virgii,  in  bis  Geargici,  mentions  that  the  Roman  husbaodmea  bent  the 
young  elms,  while  growing,  into  the  proper  sbape  for  the  bMrit,  or  plough- 
tail.  (See  Georg.  i.  ver.  170.)  The  use,  however,  which  -the  Romans  made  of 
the  elio,  as  a  prop  to  the  vine»  bas  given  riae  to  the  most  numef ous  allusions 
to  the  tree  by  poeta,  not  only  ancient»  but  modern.  Ovid  makes  Vertumnua 
aUude  to  it,  when  he  is  recommending  matrimony  to  Pomona. 

*■  *  ir  that  Alr  ebn.*  ho  cried,  *  alone  ihould  stand, 

yo  ^«pe>  wonld  pow  with  gold,  and  tci^pt  tbe  band  ; 
Or  if  that  vine  witbout  ber  elm  sbouid  grow, 
'TWould  creep,  a  poor  neglected  ■hrub,  below.*  **^ 

Mikon,  in  deacribing  the  occupations  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradisey  says,— - 

"  Tbey  led  the  ylne 
To^wed  ber  dm :  she,  ■poiiMd,  about  bin  twioea 
Her  marriageable  anaof  ;  and  with  het  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  cluiten,  to  adorn 
Hiabarrealeavca.*' 

Tasso  has  also  alluded  to  this  custom,  in  the  beautiful  lines  beginning, 
'*  Come  olmo,  a  cui  la  pampinosa  pianta,"  in  the  20th  canto  ofLa  Gerusaiemme 
Liderata, 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  hunters  were  accustomed  to  hang  the 
skins  of  the  wolves  they  had  killed  in  the  chase  on  the  elms  in  the  church- 
yards,  as  a  kind  of  trophy. 

Soiland  SituaHon.     **  Narrow-leaved  English  elms,"  says  Mitchell,  '*abhor 
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claysy  Mid  all  moist  aoilfl.  I  saw  a  line  of  tbem  at  Beautieu  Abbey»in  Hampshtrey 
50ft.  or  60ft.  high,  not  more  tfaan  4ift.  or  5ft.  in  circumference;  all  boUow, 
from  the  root  to  the  top,  a»  if  they  had  been  bored  for  water  pipes.  They  grew 
on  a  aandy»  marly,  wet,  heathv  sotl.'*  (Dendrologiaf  p.  36.)  **  The  propriety 
of  phmting  the  elm,"  Biarshall  obaerves,  *'  dependa  entirely  upon  the  soil :  it 
is  tfae  hei^t  of  foliy  to  plant  it  upon  light  sandy  soil.  There  is  not,  generally 
tpeakin^  a  good  elm  in  tne  whole  county  of  Norfblk :  by  the  time  tbey  arrive 
at  the  size  of  a  man'8  waisty  they  begin  to  decav  at  the  heart;  and,  if  not  taken 
at  tbe  critical  time,  they  presently  become  ttseless  as  timber.  This  is  the  case 
in  all  light  sotls :  it  is  in  stiff  stroogland  whict^the  elm  deliriita.  It  is  obaenr- 
aUe,  however,  that  here  it  grows  oomparatively  slow.  In  h^t  land,  especdaUy 
if  it  be  rich,  its  growth  is  very  rapid ;  but  its  wood  is  light,  porous,  and  of  little 
value,  compared  with  that  grown  upon  stronff  land,  which  is  of  a  closer  stronger 
teztiuv,  and  at  the  heart  will  have  the  ciwMir,  and  almost  the  hardness  aad 
heavinesa,  of  iron.  On  sucb  soils  the  elm  becomes  profitable,  and  is  one  of 
the  ionr  cardmal  trte^,  which  ougfat,  above  all  others,  to  engage  the  planter^s 
attention ;  it  will  bear  a  very  wet  situation."  (PlarUmg  and  Rvaral  Oaasm/,  ii. 
p.431.) 

Prapagatitim  aad  Cakure,  T^e  common  elm  produces  abundance  of  suckers 
from  Uie  roots,  both  near  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  stem ;  and  throu^- 
ont  Burope  tbese  aibrd  the  most  ready  mode  of  propagation,  and  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  generally  adopted  till  the  estabtishmentof  regu- 
lar  commercial  nurseries;  theauckers  bdng  procured  ftom  the  roots  of  grown 
on  trees,  in  he(^;erow8,  parks,  or  plantations.  In  Britaia,  the  present  mode 
or  propagation  »  by  layers  fix>m  stools,  or  by  grafting  on  the  (7.  montaaa* 
The  iayersare  made  hi  aotnmn,  or  in  the  course  of  tbe  winter,  and  are  rooted^ 
er  fit  to  be  taken  off,  in  a  year.  Graftiag  is  penerally  performed  in  the  whip 
er  spliee  manner,  doee  to  the  root,  in  the  spnng ;  and  ttie  plants  make  shoots 
of  Sft.  €>r  4  ft.  in  length  the  same  year.  Budding  is  sometimes  performed,  but 
less  fre^nently.  On  the  Continent,  plants  are  very  often  procured  from 
stoob,  smiply  by  heapiag  up  earth  about  the  shooia  which  proceed  from  them. 
Tfcese  shoots  root  into  the  earth;  and,after  growing  three  or  four  years,  durii^ 
which  dme  thcy  attain  the  beigfat  of  10  ft.  or  15  ft.,  they  are  slipped  off ;  and 
either  phmted  where  they  are  finalljr  to  remain,  or  in  nursery  unes.  When 
they  are  transpfamted  to  their  final  situatbn,  the  stde  shoots  are  cut  off ;  and 
the  main  stem  is  headed  down  lo  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10 ft.;  so  that  newly 
plantcd  trees  appear  nothing  more  than  iwked  truncheons.  The  first  year,  a 
great  many  shoots  are  prodnced  from  the  upper  extremity  of  each  truncheon; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  tnat  year,  or  in  tfae  second  spring,  these  shoots  are  all 
cnt  off  but  one,  which  soon  Ibrms  an  erect  stem,  and  aa  rcgular  a  headed  tree 
as  if  no  decapitation  had  previously  taken  place.  (8ee  Gard,  Mag,y  vol.  ii. 
p.  826.  and  p.  461. ;  and  Annaiei  de  la  Soe»  d^Hort,  de  Pariey  t.  xviu.  p.360.) 
ThiB  corresponds  with  Evelyn's  reoommendation  to  plant  treea  about  the 
"scantiing  of  your  leg,  and  to  trim  off  their  heads  at  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  in  height." 
Gato  reoonnnends  5  or  6  fingcrs  in  thickness;  adding  tfaat  you  can  faardly  plant 
an  dm  too  big,  provided  you  trim  the  roots,  and  cut  oft'  the  head.  AU  the 
avenues  and  rows  of  dm  trees  in  Burope  were  planted  in  this  manner  pre* 
viously  to  abont  the  middle  of  the  e^hteenth  centory ;  and,  accorcfing  to 
Peitean  (Ann,,  1.  c),  the  same  practice  is  still  the  most  ^eneral  in  France. 
The  late  JProfessor  Thouin,  ia  his  Coars  de  CuUure  (tom.  li.  p.  831.),  arcned 
^ainst  it,  and  had  some  avennes  plaated  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  without 
cutting  offthe  faeads  of  tfae  trees;  but,  besidea  being  fi>und  much  more  expen- 
flive^firomthenecessityoftakinguptfaeplantswitha  greaterquaatity  of  roota» 
traiMportifig  them  to  where  tb^  were  to  be  planted  witb  greater  care,  and 
nreparing  a  wider  pit  to  receive  them,  it  was  fouod  that  tfaey  grew  much  aloweff 
wr  the  first  3  or  4  years  than  tfaose  that  had  been  decapitated.  The  only 
advantage  proposed  to  be  gained  by  plantin^  trees  with  their  heads  nearly 
entire  is,  that  of  preserving  the  centre  of  their  stems  firom  bein^  rotted,  in 
consequence  of  tne  water  entering  at  the  end  made  by  the  decapitation;  but 
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this,  it  18  proved  by  the  practice  in  Belgium,  is  only  an  imaginary  eril,  pro- 
▼idei  the  saperfluous  shoots  are  removed  from  the  upper  extremity  oi  the 
decapitated  tree  the  second  year,  and  the  head  formeo  with  common  care 
by  future  pninings.  (See  the  very  instructive  article  by  Poiteau,  already  re> 
feired  to,  in  tbe  Annaiet^  and  also  the  account  of  the  Belgian  practice,  in 
the  Gardener^t  Magazmey  vol.  x.  p.  8.)  In  Britain,  young  elm  trees,  having  been 
two  or  three  times  transplanted  in  the  nurseries,  are  placed  in  their  final 
situations  without  heading  down;  and  in  our  moist  climate  they  grow  vi- 
gorously  the  first  year,  and  require  very  littie  pruning.     On  the  Continent, 
owing  to  the  mater  warmth  of  the  summers,  and  the  consequent  increased 
evaporation  n^om  the  leaves,  plants  are  liable  to  be  kiiied  when   trans- 
planted  with  all  their  branches  on ;  and,  hence,  the  mode  of  denuding  the 
plants  just  described  is  that  generally  practised.     In  France  and  Belgium,  the 
narrow-Ieaved  elm  is  the  most  coromon  tree  planted  by  road  sides,  and  along 
the  boulevards  and  streets  of  towns  and  cities ;  and,  in  such  cases,  a  large  pit 
is  previously  dug,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  depth ;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  rich  fine  mould  is  pkced  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  pit  filled  up  with  the  best  part  of  the  soii  whicb 
had  been  previously  dug  out  ot  it.    During  the  first  summer,  water  is  regularly 
supplied;  and  the  trees,  or  rather  stumps,  grow  freely;  very  littie  attendon  is 
required  afterwards,  except  to  encourage  the  leading  shoot,  and  to  shorten 
in  the  lateral  branches,  so  as  to  encourage  the  plant  to  assume  a  tree-iiice 
form.      In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  U.  cam- 
p^tris,  aud  several  of  its  varieties,  occasionally  bear  seeds ;  and  these  are 
sometimes  sown  by  the  nurserymen,  in  order  to  procure  new  sorts ;  and  by 
the  managers  of  the  national  forests,  in  order  to  obtain  numerous  plants  at  a 
eheap  rate.   The  common  English  eim  very  rareiy  produces  aeeds  in  England  ; 
nevertheless  it  bas  done  so  in  a  few  places,  and  one  of  these  is  Lea  Park^ 
near  Littlebourne,  about  fotir  miles  from  Canterbuiy.    Mr.  Masters  of  Can« 
terbury  has  only  known  seeds  twice  ripened  in  this  park ;  and  one  of  the 
times  they  did  not  germinate.     From  those  which  did  he  obtained  U,  c. 
viminklis,  and  nearly  a  score  other  very  distinct  varieties,  which,  however, 
from  the  number  of  varieties  already  existing,  and  the  little  demand  for  them, 
he  did  not  consider  worth  keeping  separate,  and  giving  names  to.      U  c 
stHcta,  and  some  other  varieties  of  the  common  elro,  as  well  as  the  species, 
flower  very  profusely  every  year,  but  scarcely  ever  ripen  seeds. 

It  is  observed  by  Bosc,  that  the  more  remarkable  varieties,  such  as  the 
twisted  elm,  the  broad-Ieaved  elm,  the  lime-tree-leaved  elm,  &c.,  come 
tolerably  true  from  8eed,speaking  of  the  mass  of  young  plants ;  but  that  among 
these  are  constantly  procluced  numerous  subvarieties.  The  seeds  fiill  from 
the  trees  as  soon  as  tbev  are  ripe ;  and,being  swept  up,  are  sown  immediately 
in  beds  of  light  rich  soii;  the  seeds being  placed  about  1  in.  apart  every  way, 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an  ei^th  of  an  inch.  The  plants  come 
up  the  same  season,  and  are  fit  for  transplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  au« 
tumn.  Of  aU  the  European  timber  trees,  not  beloneing  to  the  coniferous  family, 
except  the  Lombardy  poplars,  the  narrow-leaved  dm  requires  the  least  care  or 
prunmg  afier  it  is  planted ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  tree  will  bear  better 
than  it  does  the  knife  or  the  shears.  All  the  branches  mav  be  cut  from  the 
stem,  except  a  small  tuil  at  the  top ;  and  still  the  tree  will  grow  vigorouslv, 
a^rding,  where  that  mode  of  feeding  cattle  is  considered  profitable,  an  ample 
crop  of  branches  ever^  three  or  four  years.  When  headed  down  to  the  hei^ht 
of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  it  is  very  prolific  of  branches,  as  a  poUard,  andwill  live 
and  be  productive,  in  this  state,  for  a  great  numb(9r  of  years.  When 
grown  exdusively  for  the  timber  of  its  trunk,  however,  it  requires  to  be 
ailowed  a  considerable  amplitude  of  head ;  perhaps  not  less  than  one  third  of 
its  whole  height.  The  timber,  in  this  case,  is  found  to  be  iar  more  compact 
and  durable,  thonffh  not  so  curiously  veined  and  variously  coloured,  as  it  is 
when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The 
timber  of  the  elm,  not  being  remarkable  for  its  durability^is,  in  otd  trees,  very 
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«onunonly  fonnd  deeayed  at  the  beert ;  and  this  is  Tery  generally  the  csse, 
eren  when  the  exterior  circiunference  of  the  trunk  is  in  a  healthy  and 
Tigoroas  stale,  and  prolific  of  branches.  The  most  profitable  age  for  feiling 
tlw  ekn  18  between  70  and  80  years ;  and.  if  the  trunk  is  disbarked  a  year 
before  it  ia  cut  down»  the  wood  will  be  more  thoroughly  seasoned. 

AeddentSyDiMeafcs^  and  Intecti,  The  elm  is  not  a  brittle  tree;  and,  firom  the 
straightness  and  strength  of  its  tnink  in  proportion  to  its  head»  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  injnred  by  high  winds.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  many  diseases ;  and  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  pnndpal  disease  with  wbich  it  is 
assailed  is,  a  species  of  ulceration,  **  which  appears  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  at 
the  hdght  of  3  fL  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  which  discharges  a  great  quantity 
of  sap.  The  disease  i>enetrates  gradually  into  the  interior  of  the  tree,  and 
eormpts  its  substance.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  it  in  the  be- 
ginning,  or  to  arrest  its  progress,  but  hitberto  without  success.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  pierce  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3.  in.  with  an  auger,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  maladv,  which  is  deciared  by  the  flowing  of  the  sap." 
(Mickx.y  The  matter  disc^ar^ed  by  this  ulcer  has  been  analysed  by  M. 
Vanquenn,  and  found  to  contain  0*340  parts  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
potash ;  0-051  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  1  *004  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
{Mem.  de  rinsiUiU,  tom.  iL)  The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  inthe  i^ou- 
veau  Cowrt  iTAgnatUure  is,  to  pierce  the  ulcer,  as  above  advised  by  Michaux, 
and  then  to  dr^  the  wound  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  day.  £lms,  when  in  a  soil  which  does  not  suit  them  (viz.  when  it  is  dther 
excessively  wet,  or  excessively  dry),  are  very  subject  to  a  disease  called  carci- 
noma.  **  An  unusuai  deposit  of  cambium  takes  place  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  :  no  new  wood  is  formed,  but,  instead  of  it,  the  cambium  becomes 
imtrid,  and  oozes  out  throngh  tlie  bark,which  thus  separates  fi-om  the  albumen." 
(LuNtf.  Inirod.  to  Bat.y  p.  298.)  This  disease  shows  itself  by  the  extravasated 
cambhun  forming  long  black  streaks  down  the  bark,  and  by  its  sweetness 
attracting  numerous  insects,  of  several  tribes,  to  prey  upon  it.  Mr.  Spence 
thinks  that  this  disease  is  very  probably  caused  by  the  scolytL  **  I  have 
seen,"  he  says»  ^many  elms  pierced  by  these  insects,  where  the  extravasated 
cambium  partly  oozed  out  ui  wbite  masses  like  pum  or  manna,  and  partly 
formed  long  black  streaks  down  the  bark  (as  descnbed  above),  and  numerous 
insects  were  attracted  to  feed  on  it.** 

BAany  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  elm.  One  of  these,  a  species  of  H&ltica 
(vnlgarl^  called  the  elm  flea,  firom  its  habit  of  leaping),  devours  the  leaves^ 
bttt  is  stad  not  to  do  any  serious  injury  to  the  tree.  (See  Eid.  Mag,,  i.  p.  427.) 
It  is  a  beautifol  little  insect,  covered  with  a  brilliant  cuirass  of  green  and 
gold,  and  havinp  the  thi^s  of  its  hinder  legs  so  large  as  to  appear  almost 
rooDd.  These  msects  are  so  lively,  and  so  quick  in  their  movements,  that, 
though  a  branch  may  appear  covered  with  them  one  moment,  the  next  they 
have  all  vanished.  The  larvae  are  small  and  slender,  and  devour  che  leaves 
eaaaUy  with  the  perfect  insect.  (See  Dlct.  Classiaue  d*Hisi.  Nat.^  art. 
Atdae ;  and  Nouv.  Cours  d^Agric.,  tom.  i,  p.  256.)  In  the  Dictiowruttre  des 
Eamx  et  ForetSy  and  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamei,  it  is  mentioned  that  galls, 
or  small  Uadders,  are  produced  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  by  the  puncture  of 
some  kind  of  insect  (probably  some  spedes  of  C;^ips),  which  are  first  green» 
bat  aiierwards  tum  black.  These  salls  each  contam  some  drops  of  a  liquid» 
whicfa  is  calledy  according  to  Du  Hamel,  elm  balm,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  recent  wounds.  In  the  Nouveau  Cours  d^Agricultttre^ 
four  insects  that  feed  on  the  elm  are  mendoned.  The  first  is  the  common 
caterpillar  B6mbyx  chry8orrhoe^^a6.,  which  destroys  the  leaf  buds  and  leaves 
entirely,  so  as  to  give  the  tree,  in  spring,  the  appearance  of  winter.  The  second 
» the  galeruque  de  l'orme  (Galeruca  nlmariensis  Fab.),  a  coleopterous  insect, 
the  larvae  of  which,  in  some  seasons,  entirely  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  elm  trees 
i&  the  public  promenades  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Spence 
mentions  ihat,  visiting  the  boulevards  at  Ronen,  in  the  summcr  of  1836,  he 
foimd  tfae  larvse  of  this  insect  had  so  completely  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the 
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bligbted  by  •omeneigbbauriDginanuiactoTjroracid.  Thete  tame  ire  blackub, 
■od  exhale,  when  cnuhed,  a  moBt  diBureeBMe  ■mell.  Thej  coil  up  tbe 
iiioiiient  they  are  touched,  uid  let'  tbcmBdvea  bll  to  the  ^round.  Tbe  perftct 
inaect  is  extremely  Bluggisb  iu  ita  BKnrementB,  counteHcitinK  death,  in  cases  of 
daiuer,  rather  thaa  iinfbldiog  iti  winga  to  flv  awajt.  (See  JXd.  Gaaique 
iCHitt.  A^ot.,  irt.OBleru<iue.^  It  conceals  itBdf  m  the  interatices  ofthe  bark, 
under  Btonei,  and  between  tne  brtckg  of  walli ;  and  will  prodnce,  sometimea, 
tbree  gcnerations  ia  tbe  coureeof  ooeBuauner.  Tbe  third  is  a  MiecieB  of  C^ 
■lu  (C<5sMisLigoipirdai^(i6.),orUoat  Uotfa(jf;!.l)J33.>,which  basdest 


innumerable  trees,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  larva 
{^.  J233.li)  is  about  3iu.  long,  wilhitn  body  aprinkled  with  slender  bairs; 
it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  on  the  back,  becominE  yellow  beueath,  with  eight 
breatbing-holes  on  the  Bide*,  and  a  bkck  heud.  It  exbules  a  most  disagreeable 
odour,  wiiich  is  produced  by  an  oily  and  very  acrid  liquor,  which  it  diuharges 
from  its  mouth ;  and  tbe  use  of  which  is  Bupposed  tu  be  to  soften  ttae  wood  be- 
foreit  devoursit.  This  liquorhasastronescentiliketbat  ofagoat,  whence  the 
English  nameofthe  insect  is  derived.   Tbe  pupa  (c)  is  brown,  the  abdanunal 
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1  of  «piDes  dtrected  backwards.  BeioK  the  larva 
becomca  m  pupa,  it  ^hui  s  stronK  web,  intenuued  with  particles  of  wood, 
whkli  aWBdtutes  its  cocood  (b) ;  m  some  instMcet  tbe  larra  changcs  to  r  ptipa 
uoder  ground.  In^.  1333.,  e,  f,  g,  h,  md  i  are  reprcBentatioas  magnified 
'""  ■  'n  of  theBbaainuul  seg  .      ..      .  > 


oTthe  itpiiies  upon  o 


il  segnieDtS :    e  repreaents  tjie  4th 


abdoDiiiist  scfment  seen  laterBllj' ; /,  three  of  the  boMl  row  of  apioes ;  g,  tbree 
ofthe  hindo'  row  of  Epiaes;  and  h,  three  of  tbe  besal 
row  of  tpue»  of  the  9th  BbdomiDal  legmait.     Fig. 
1834.  nxireaentB  the  jawB,  or  mandibles,  of  the  larva, 
with  which  it  cuts  ita  waj'  tbrough  the  wood  :  in  this 
figore,  a  is  the  mandible ;  b  i*  the  iabrum,  or  upper 
l^ ;  >nd  c  thows  the  clj^peus.     Heae  maadibtes  «re 
fbnnidable-looldi^  imtrumenU,  each  hanng  the  ap. 
pearance  of  a  *ort  of  cbtael,  with  a  toothed  Mige.   The  perfect  ituect  (d  ia  fig. 
ie33.)haidBifcgTe;  wings,  clouded  with  darkbrown.and  Btreaked  with  black. 
The  imago  belongs  to  the  clasB  of  insecta  that  flj  bjnigfat,  and  it  Bppears  about 
tbe  end  of  Jtine.    The  female  Jays  but  one  course  of  egga,  but  these  KenerBU}f 
amoant  to  1000  in  number,  and  Brealwava  depo»ted  at  tbebaseof  iLe  trees; 
wheoce  the  caterpillars  penetiate  the  bark,  wherever  tfae;  can  Snd  the  eaaiest 
entnnce.   Tbe  ^a  are  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  tbe  imago  j  and  the 
caterpiUar,whichprowstoalargesize,  is  said  to  remain  in  thelarva  Btate  three 
yean.  Tbelargesizeofthelarva,  SBinouelleobBervea,comparedwith  theamall- 
nesBof  thee^BtrengthensthJsidea,  and  preperesustoeipectthat  it  wouJd  be 
likdy  tP  consuine  B  great  quBntitj  of  wood  iu  tbe  proEressof  iCBgrowth.    The 
nefloirttie  tarvaisBOBtrong,  as  tobe  eesiljperceiTed  by  persons  psssing  near 
trees  infested  with  it.  (SartumeUe.)     The  green  woodpecker  prejs  utoo  theae 
catendlar^and  ttaBtomach,oadissectian,haianintolerablesteDcb.    Tbepnit- 
ebalBinda  of  tree  wbich  tbe  cossus  feeds  on  are,  the  elm,  the  alder,  the  oak,  the 
aui,  the  walnnt,  the  beecb,  the  lime,  aod  some  kinds  of  willow  and  poptar. 
The  larvK  devour  the  liber,  or   inner   twrk,  making  long  galleries  in  the 
wood,  itke  the   intectB   that  attack  the  pear  tree  (see  p.  886.),  and  finally 
destrojing  the  tree.  MaDy  remedies  bave  been  proposed ;  but  that  of  LBtrellle 
ippears  to  be  most  approred  of  in  France.     This  cousists  in  surroiinding  the 
boae  of  the  tree,  wbere  it  has  t>een  observed  that  the  females  olwayB  deposit 
tfaeir  eggs,  with  a  thidt  costinK  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dnng,  wtuch  the 
inaecta  cannot  penetrate.    For  lurther  infona- 
atioa  lespectiiig  tbis  insect,  see  Oani.  Mag., 
voLxiLp.  46i.   Thefourthenemy  oftheelm 
tree  b  the  acalytus.    The  S.  destrCictor  0&>. 
ia  gmerallj  ccmada^  hj  hx  the  most  inju- 
rioas ;   but  it  is  asaisted  in  its  rBvages  by 
anotber  qieciei,  the  8.  arm^s. 

SeokftaM  dettriclor,  Tbe  female  insect 
(Jtg.  123&^  io  whicli  a  ia  the  natural  siie, 
tttSd  Ae  insect  magmfied),  atwut  July,  tiores 
thttxiKb  Ae  barit,  until  sbe  faas  reached  the 
poiDt  between  the  «oEt:  vood  and  the  inner 
barfc;  sbe  then  (brma  in  the  latter  a  vertical 
danmel,  usnallf  upwards,  of  Btraut  2  in.  in 
lengtli,  on  each  side  of  wbich  sbe  dcposits  her 
qggsas  abeadraDceSfCotlienitmberofiromSO 
toSOkiM.  Itsf^iearsprolMUetl»t,aflerdo- 
ingdus,  she  dies,  withoutmaking  her  wayout 
agam,  as  sbe  niay  beoflen  (bunddead  at  the 
«ndt^tbe  diannel.  About  September,  the 
lame  are  hatcbed ;  snd  they  commence  feed- 
tng  upoD  themattcr  of  the  inner  bai^  (c),  at 
the  edge  of  the  diannel  (b),  snd,  in  a  ver/ 
itight  degice,  oa  that  of  the  aott  wood  oppoute ;  udvanciug,  as  they  fucd,  ir 
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eoune  at  about  rigfat  aneles  from  the 
primsry  ctiuinel,  od  ea(£  dde  or  it. 
^See^.  1836.;)  Tfae  true  fbodof  the 
iiuect  u  the  inner  bark ;  ond  the 
orouoa  of  the  Boft  wood  is  to  sli^t, 
u  to  be,  perbiipa,  neari^  acddental. 
The  course  of  each  individiial  Ibttb, 
on  each  lide  of  the  primary  chBnnel,  is 
about  parKllel  to  that  of  the  larva  next 
to  it ;  aad  each  forms  a  channel  by  its 
feeding  that  is  enUrged  as  the  larva 
increases  in  siie.  Wfaen  eacb  larva  has 
fiaisheditscourseoffceding  it  Btops  in 
its  progress,  turns  to  a  pupa,  and  theD  to 
a  beetle;  after  which  it  gnaws  a  straight 
hole  througb  Che  bark,  and  comes  out. 
ITie   beetles   begin   1  "    "   '    " 


n  frora  generation  to  gentration, 


depoaited.    The  seics  aftmrarda  pair, 
and  the  femates,  bearing  egga,  bore 
through  the  bark,  ai  be&re  detailedi  and  s( 
aDd  year  b 
The  re«« 

bark  and  soft  wood,  ia  that  of  cutting  o^  Che  vital  coiiDexion  between  these 
two  parU  j  and,  when  the  erosions  eSecced  in  a  tree  haTc  bccome  Diunerous,  of 
occasioning  its  death,  by  prevenCing  tbe  ascent  and  d^cent  of  the  sap.  It 
baa  been  said  that  the  scolytus  never  attacks  a  tree  in  a  perfectly  faealthy 
■tate ;  and,  also,  that  trees  siiffering  under  carcinama  (see  p.  1385.)  are  par- 
ticularty  liable  to  it.  In  thc  year  ieS5,  an  avenue  of  elm  trecs  in  Qunberwell 
Orove  were  aCtacked  by  this  disease,  which  was  Bupposed  to  be  brought  oa 
by  the  gag  which  escaped  from  tbe  pipes  laid  down  along  the  road  being 
absorbed  by  the  roots ;  aod  wbicb  gave  nse  to  a  auit  in  Chancery  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  proprietorsof  thegas-workg.  Various  perrans,  considered 
as  compeCent  judgea,  were  employed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
elma ;  aud  their  genend  conclusion  waa,  that  the  carcintHna  had  been  broii^t 
on  by  old  age,  excavations  for  building  in  an  exceediogly  dry  aoil,  and  an  extraor- 
dinarily  dry  suinmer,and  that  the  gas  had  had  no  influeuce  in  producing  the  decay 
of  the  trees.  The  truaks  of  tbe  treea,when  eiamined  in  1886,  were  fbund 
infeated  with  an  immense  uumber  of  larvie  feeding  on  the  aoft  inner  bark.  An 
interesCingaccoiuiCoftheCamberwellehnBwill  be  found  in  tbeGaninin^jJfa- 
gaxine,  ^01.  i.  p.  378.  In  relation  Co  the  capabilily  of  the  scolytus  to  effict  injun 
on  elm  trees,  it  is  atated  thaC  80,000  have  been  found  m  a  sin^e  tree.  It 
has  alao  been  remarked  that  the  Bcolyti  seldom  deatroy  the  trees  they  attHck 
the  firsC  year  that  they  commeuce  their  ravBgea ;  and  that  thej  prefer  a  tree 
that  they  bave  abready  be^n  co  devour,  to  a  young  and  vigoroua  tre& 
(See  Che  observaCions  of  Mr.  Speuce  in  p.  1389.)  It  ia  eaay  to  aacer- 
tain  the  infested  trcea,  as  the  berk  wiU  be  found  pertbrated  by  small  holes, 
RS  if  niade  by  shoC  or  a  brad-awl,  in  Tarious  parta;  and  iittle  particles 
of  B  Bubstance  like  finc  sawdust  will  be  found  on  the  rou^  sur&ce  of  the 
bark,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Tfae  scolyti,  as  Hr.  I^OBon,  sen.,  has 
observed,  never  aCtack  dead  trees.  The  Sc61ytus  deatructor,  bs  an  enemy  to 
es,  appears  &rat  to  have  attracCed  the  attention  of  entomologists  in 
1  about  the  year  1924,  by  M'L«ay's  Report  to  Ihe  Treatury  upon 
tne  Btate  of  tbe  ebns  in  8t.  Jamea^a  and  Hyde  Parks.  (See  Chia  Seporl  in 
EtSn.  Fhil.  Jotim.,  No.  xixi.  art.  12.';  and  see  Tillach'a  PkO.  Mag.,  Oct.  1823, 
art.  51.)  In  the  year  1828,  a  controveny  was  carried  on  in  a  Cambridge 
newspaper,  between  Mr.  Joha  Denson,  sen.,  the  author  of  A  Feraanft  Voke 
to  Landownert,  &c.,  ind  Hr.  J.  Deck  of  Cambridge,  respecUng  the  cause  of 
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Ae  (leath  of  certain  elms  in  the  pubijc 

walks  in  UuU  city.    Btr.  Deck's  opinion 

was,  tliat  che  trees  were  destro\ned  by 

the  insects  ;  and  Mr.  Denaon'3,  tnat  the 

trees  were  only  attacked  by  the  insects 

•fter  they  had  become  iiyured  or  dis- 

essed.      To  prove   this,   Mr.  Denson 

Klectcd  ia  hii  own  garden,  in  the  Bpring 

of  1S88,  a  healtby  j^oung  elm,  about  j 

18  ft.  h^,  and  1  n.  in  diameter  at  the 

swface  oftbe  eround.    At  aboutSOin. 

ap  tfae  stem,  Uiat  ii,  Ht  6,  fg.  IV3T,  he 

■■ys, "  I  cut  out  completely  round  the 

Mem  a  band,  or  ring,  of  bork,  about  ^ 

4  in.  tHti>d,  eipecting  hy  this  act  to 

iiitercq>t  the  passage  of  the  sap  to  c  i^, 

■nd  tbence  to  have  c  (/ in  a  duly  diseased 

aitd  paralysed  Btate,to  be  perforated  by 

tfae  Bcolytus  in  June  or  Jtuy ;  while,  by  •  i 

retainiDg  a  alive,  and  in  a  growing  slate, 

I  should  be  able  to  wituesB  wnether 

tfae  insect  would  attack  tbe  live  psrt 

■Iso,  or  not.    Quite  contrary  to  my  ex-  fr 

pedatioi),  c  d  (the  tree  had  been  de-  ^ 

ptived  or  its  liead  wfaen  I  adopted  it  for 

n^  experinient)   emitted  side  shoots, 

aod  grew  as  freely  through  the  season 

cf  gniwtfa,  both  of  188S  and  1629,  as  a 

itsdf;  evincing,indeed,nodi^Tence,eitherfroinii,orotherehnsstandingnear 

it,  eicept  tfaat  the  leaveg  tumed  yeUow  somewhat  earher,  and  fell  somewhat 

■ooDCT.     Too  impatient  to  w^t  longer,  early  in  1B30,  from  cdl  cut  oSd,  a 

[Hece  about  9  fl.  long,  and  placed  tt  ncar  tfae  remainder  of  the  tree ;  and,  to  nijr 

great  gratification,  in  June,  d  was  visited  by  scolyti,  perforatcd  in  many  places, 

■nd,  mna  the  eggs  then  deposited,  now  (Sept.  9,  1830)  teems  with  larvK; 

vriiiJe  a  b  c  did  not  recnve  a  single  perlbration,  and  now  does  not  contain  a 

sn^e  larva.     This  result  satisGes  my  mind  that  tfae  Sc61ytui  destrlictor  is 

alcogetfaer  guiltleM  of  causing  tfae  death  of  healthy  growing  trees." 

In  this  controveray,  we  are  infbrmed  by  William  Spence,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  who 
has  recently  attended  to  this  subject,  that  both  pBrnes,  Uke  the  knights  who 
quarrelled  sbout  the  sbield  with  one  side  of  gold  and  tbe  other  of  silver,  are 
bothrigfatand  both  wrong.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Denson  maintains,  that  the 
feniale  scolyti  never  dcponit  their  eggt  in  trees  perjectly  healthy;  buc  it  is 
cqually  true,  that  botfa  tfaey  and  the  males  pierce  young  and  h^thy  trees 
far  the  sake  of  eaiing  the  inner  berk,  which  constitutes  their  fbod ;  and  thst 
tfae  niunerous  holes  which  they  tfans  cause,  partly  from  the  loss  of  sap  whicfa 
ezudea  from  tfacm,  aod  partly  trota  tfae  eflcct  of  the  rain  which  lod^es  u  tfaeni, 
in  a  few  years  bring  the  trees  in  wbicb  tbey  occur  into  that  incipient  state  of 
iD  health  in  which  che  female  selects  them  for  layingher  eggs.Juitas  in  trees 
bcginniDg  to  decay  naturally ;  and  thus  healthy  trees  are  ef^Cually  destroyed 
by  tfae  combined  operations,  first  and  last,  of  tne  scolyti  of  bolh  Bexes.tfaough 
DOC  io  consequecce  of  the  sole  deposition  of  the  eggs  of  the  female.  Thac 
dus  eiplanarion  of  the  subject,  so  happil^  reconciling  ibrmer  apparently 
coatiadictCH^  bcts,  for  whicb  tfaose  who  ere  mterested  in  the  preservatioa  of 
tfae  ehn  are  tndebted  to  the  distinguished  naturalisc,  M.  Audouin,  professor 
of  entomology  at  the  Mus^um  d*Histoire  Naturelle  at  Faris,  who  haa 
r«cently  closely  studied  tbe  babits  of  tfaese  iosecCs,  is  correct,  Mr.  Spence, 
to  wbotn  be  communicated  it  this  Bpring,  inforniB  us  he  has  had  numcrous 
opportunitiea  of  proving  in  tbe  most  satisbctory  maDner;  having,  both  at 
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Bnissels  (where,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions  to  tfae  Ipcal  authorities»  it 
was  found  necessary  to  cut  down  from  80  to  30  large  trees  attacked  by 
Sc61ytus  destructor  in  the  Park,  and  froni  50  to  60  younger  ones  in  the 
boulevards),  and  also  during  a  tour  in  the  north  oi  Fnmce  this  suromer 
(where  he  found  the  promenades  of  elms  equally  rav^ed  by  the  scolyta  at 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  Montreuil,  Rouen,  Uavre  de  Grace,  Caen, 
St.  Lo,  Granville,  &c!),  seen  hundreds  of  young  trees  in  that  incipient 
state  of  decay  indicated  by  M.  Audouin  as  arising  from  the  attacks  of  tbe 
scoljpti  simply  for  food ;  and  great  numbers  of  these  in  which  the  females, 
having  found  them  sufficiently  debiJitated,  had  deposited  their  eggs,  and  given 
birth  to  numerous  br<$ods  of  larvae,  which  had  caused  them  to  be  either  dead 
or  fast  dying. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overvalue,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
importance  of  M.  Audouin's  discovery,  which,  if  it  had  been  formerly  known 
and  acted  upon,  might  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  elms  in  the 
promenades  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  Sc6Iytus  destrijctor,  as  well  as  50,000  young 
oaks  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  which  it  has  been  recently  necessar}' 
to  cut  down  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  another  insect  of  the  same  trib^ 
S.  py^mae^us.  The  pracdcal  directions  to  which  it  leads,  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  scolyti,  are  very  simple,  and  may 
be  briefly  expressed  as  follows :  -* 

1.  Thefirst  thin^to  be  done  is,  to  pare  away  the  exterior  rough  bark  with 
a  cooper's  spokeshave,  or  other  convenient  tool :  this  admits  of  a  distinct 
inspection  of  the  actual  state  of  the  trees,  which,  if  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
inner  bark  either  of  small  holes  in  old  trees,  or  of  those  superficial  furrows 
which  the  scolyti  make  for  food  in  young  trees  (and  which  may  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  natural  crevices  in  the  bark  by  their  dark-coloured  and  d«^d 
mamns),  may  be  pronounced  to  be  in  asound  and  heaithy  state,  and  requiring 
no  further  attention. 

2.  If  the  inner  bark  exhibits  either  of  the  appearances  just  roentioned,  the 
next  thing  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  female  has  already  deposited  her 
eggs  in  it,  and  if  it  contain  the  larvsB  of  the  scolyti :  to  know  which,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  away  portions  here  and  there  of  the  bark  down  to  the  actual 
wood,  and  examine  tbero ;  and,  if  the  existence  of  larvae  be  proved,  the 
trees  should  be  cut  down,  and  their  bark  peeled  off,  and  every  fragment  of  it 
carefullv  bumt. 

3.  Those  trees  which,  though  pierced  with  exterior  superficial  holes  or 
furrows,  have  no  larvse  in  them,  are  such  as  have  been  attacked  by  the  scolyti 
for  food  only ;  and,if  they  be  carefully  brushed  over  with  coal  tar,  thesmell  of 
which  is  highly  olSfensive  to  the  perfect  scolvti,  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  will  be  secure  from  the  futiu-e  attacks  of  the  females ;  and  that  the 
repetition  oi  the  same  process  in  the  spring,  for  a  year  or  two,  would  enable 
them  to  resume  their  vigour,  and  to  become  healthy  trees ;  for  the  fiiture  fate 
of  which,if,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  removal  of  all  the  trees  actually  diseased 
has  been  attended  to,  there  would  be  no  need  for  apprehension.  It  is  in  this 
way,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Spence,  that  a  great  number  of  tfae  young  elm 
trees  in  the  bouievards  at  Brussels,  brougbt  into  an  incipient  stage  of  debility 
by  the  attacks  of  the  scolyti  for  food,  but  not  yet  attacked  by  the  femalea, 
were  treated  in  the  spring  of  1836  with  every  prospect  of  a  successfiil  result; 
though,  of  course,  some  years  must  elapse  before  any  absolute  deductions  can 
be  drawn  fi*om  the  experiment.  The  above  most  important  information  was 
communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Spence  in  December,  1836. 

Becorded  Elms,  Evelyn,  to  prove  that  the  elm  attains  ''  a  prodigious  growth 
in  less  than  a  person's  ape,"  mentions  a  tree  which  he  had  seen,  '*  planted  by 
the  band  of  a  countess,  hving  not  long  siuce,  which  was  near  12  fl.  in  compass, 
and  of  a  hei^ht  proportionable."  He  mentions  elms,  ^  now  standing  in  good 
numbers  which  wili  bear  almost  3fl.  square  for  more  than  40fl.  in  height." 
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^  Mine  own  bands,"  he  adds,  **  meaBured  a  table  more  than  once,  of  about  5  ft. 
in  breadtb,  9^  ft.  in  length,  and  6  in.  thick,  all  entire  and  clear.    This,  cut  out 
of  a  tree  fellea  by  my  father's  order,  was  made  a  pastry  board. . . .  The  incom-^ 
parable  walks  at  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbourhoodofMadrid  wereplanted/* 
ne  conti.nue8,''with  tms  majestic  tree."    These  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
dms  that  were  planted  in  Spain ;  and  Baron  Dillon  tells  us  that,  when  he  saw 
tfaem,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  they  were  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  a 
heaithy  state.      The  plants  were  taken  from  England  by  Philip  II.,  who  had 
married  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of  Uenry  VIII.,  and   Queen   of  England. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  planted  an  elm  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemboui^,  in  Paris, 
which  stood  tili  it  was  destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution.     An  elm  in 
Switzerland,  near  Morges,  at  the  time  it  was  blown  down,  had  a  trunk  17  ft. 
7  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  estimated  to  be  335  years  old.     Queen  Elizabeth  is 
said  to  have  planted  an  dm  at  Chelsea,  which  was  cut  down  in   1745,  and 
sold  Ibr  a  guinea  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Hans  Sldane.     It  was  supposed 
to  have  become  a  noisance  to  the  poblic  road,  close  to  which  it  stood,  from 
its  great  size  and  age.     It  was  13  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  half  as 
much  at  the  height  of  4ift.     Before  the  hard  frost  in  1739-40  had  injured  its 
top,  it  was  1 10  ft.  higfa.     The  Crawley  £lm,  which  has  been  figured  by  Strutt, 
stands  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton.     It  is  70  ft.  high,  and  the 
tnmk  is  61  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground.    Its  trunk  is  perforated  to  the 
very  top ;  and  it  measures  35  ft.  round  theinside  at  2  ft.  from  the  base.    There 
is  a  regular  door  to  the  cavity  in  this  tree,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor;  but  it  is  opened  on  particular  occasions,when  the  nei^hbours  meet 
to  regale  themselves  within  the  cavity,  which  is  capable  of  containing  a  part^ 
of  more  than  a  dozen.     The  floor  is  paved  with  bricks.     Madame  de  Genhs 
says  a  poor  woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree,  where 
fihe  afterwards  resided  for   a  long  time    A  hoHow  elm  stood  formerly  at 
Hampstead,  but  in  what  spot  is  uncertain.     It  was  engraved  by  the  cele- 
hrated  HoUar,  in  1653 ;  and  ^.  1238.  is  a  cojpy  of  it  firom  Parke'8  Hanmstead^ 
redoced  to  tfae  scale  of  Im.  to  12  ft.     '*  The  Great  Hollow  Elm  Treeof 
liBnipstead,*'  as  it  is  called  in  the  engraving,  was  upwatds  of  42  fE.  higH.  •  It 
waa  hoUow  (rom  the  ffround  to  the  summit,  from  which  the  trunk  appears  to 
hsre  been  abruptly  broken  off ;  and  in  the  hollow  a  wooden  stair,  or  ladder,  was 
fomied,  which  conducted  to  a  turret  on  the  top,  containing  seats  on  which  siz 
persons  might  sit.    The  following  quaint  description  is  ^ven  on  the  mai^n  of 
tbe  engraTins:—- **  1.  The  bottom  above  ground,  in  compass,  is  28.fbote. 
2.  Tbe  breadth  of  tbe  doore  is  2  foote.     3.  The  compass  of  the  turret  on 
tfae  top  is  34  foote.     4.  The  doore  in  height  to  goe  in  is  6  foote  2  inches.     8. 
Iheheight  of  tbe  turret  is  33  foote.     11.  The  lights   into  the  tree  is  16. 
ISu  The  atepps  to  goe  up  is  42.    19.  The  seat  above  the  stepps  six  may  sitt  on, 
aod  roand  about  roome  for  foureteene  moore.  AIl  the  way  you  ^oe  up  wtthin 
tfae  faoiiow  tree."  (Parie*s  Hamptiead,  p.  34.)    About  the  time  that  tfae 
ei^^ving  was  publbhed,  a  number  of  rhymes  were  printed  on  the  subject  of 
tfais  tree,  some  of  them  by  Robert  Codrington ;  and  others  were  printed  by 
E.  Cotes,  and  were  *'  to  be  given  or  sold  in  the  Hollow  Tree  at  Hampstead.** 
Hollar^s  engraving  i^pears  aJso  to  have  been  sold  at  the  tree.   Nine  elm  trees, 
standing  on  Hampstead  Heath  in  1805,  were  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Edward 
Cose,  Esq.,  published  in  that  year.   (Ihid,y  p.  40.)    In  a  manuscript  lent  to 
Pft>fesiior  Martyn  by  Craven   Ord,  Esq.,  of  Purser^s  Cross,  and  probably 
written  by  Oldys  (the  translator  of  Camden's  JBriUnmia,  who  died  in  1761), 
raention  is  made  of  several  remarkable  elms.      One  at  Chariton,  in  Kent, 
about  wfaicb  it  is  siud  Hom  Fair  was  kept,  spread  8yards  on  every  side;  the 
hdgfat  was  about  10  yards,  but  the  trunk  not  above  1  ft.  in  diameter.    One  of 
Sir  Fnmcis  Bacon'8  elms,  in  Gray's  Inn  walks;  planted  in  1600,  was  felled, 
iipon  a  auspected  decay,  in  1720  or  1726,  and  was  12  ft.  round;  its  head 
cootained  45  ft.  of  timbor.   In  1750,  not  above  eight  trees  of  his  planting  were 
lcft.  They  were  planted  in  1600.    At  Fulham  are,  or  were,  some  elms  pianted 
io  the  thne  of  King  Edward  VI. ;  and  one  at  Richmond,  said  to  be  planted  by 
•»  4  Y 
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k  courlier  of  Ein^  Heniy  VII.i  whilst  that  king  kept  hia  court  there,  and  yet 
(in  Oldja*!  time)  ui  iti  prime.  The  row  of  eloiB  on  that  aide  of  the  Mall  in 
St.  Jamea'*  PaHi  oext  to  the  pslace  are  Bome  of  theni  about  160  yearg  of  age. 
OnCi  which  stood  at  the  upper  end,  tuming  to  the  Oreen  Park,  being  blown 
doWn,  wufbund  to  be  above60ll.in  hei«ht,  and  near  12f^.  in  circurarerence 
neor  tbe  root.  Tbe}'  are  now  (in  1S05)  coniiderably  raore  than  800  yean 
eld;  but  very  few  are  remaining  [in  1836,  noiM],  and  those  very  much  de- 
cayed.  Two  ehni,  at  St.  John'8  CoUegc,  Oiford,  were  aiieable  treea  in  the 
reun  oTQueen  Mary.  Btately  rowa  of  elms,  at  Hillhall,  in  Essex,  are  taid 
to  hare  been  planted^by  Sir  Thoraai  Smith.  (Marl.  MHl.)  On  the  89th 
of  Novembcr,  1830,  aome  of  the  largest  elma  in  8t.  Jaracs'a  Park,  and 
■lao  in  Eenungton  GardenB,  were  blown  down  during  a  tremendous  hur- 
ricaiK,  which  made  dreadfiil  haTock  among  leige  trees  in  moBt  parta  of 
EnglBiid.  Mr.  Cose,  in  hia  account  of  Monraouthahire,  mentioni  an  ancient 
elm  at  Ragland  Caatle,  which  was  28  ft.  5  in.  in  circnmferencd  near  the  root 
(Ibii.)  Hr.  Boutcher  informa  ua  that  he  sold  a  tinc  of  Engliih  elms,  about 
60  in  nuraber,  at  a  guinea  a  tree,  at  24  yean'  growth  :  they  were  about 
16  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  above  ground,  and  40  h.  higb.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  nwnlioneil  in  the  above  quotation  from  Martyn'a  Mitler,  as  havti^  be«n 
planted  bj  a  courtia'  of  Henry  VII.,  thal  Mr.  Jesse  atludes  tn  jn  the  Sd  scriei 
of  bia  &eammgt,  He  says,  " At  thc  north-wcst  angle  of  lUchmond  Green  may 
now  be  scen  the  trunk  of  an  ancient  elm,  called  the  Queen'8  Elm,  ^0^ 
having,it  ii  laid,  been  a  (avourite  tree  of  Queen  Eliiabeth's.  Some kind hand, 
with  equal  good  taste  and  feeling,  has  planted  ivy  round  its  naked  trunk;  and 
the  innabitanti  of  Rjchraond,  much  to  their  credit,  have  protected  it  (rora 
iojury  bj  Burrounding  it  with  e  paied  fence.  The  iyy  has  thriven,  tad  the 
latelj  naked  trunk  is  now  richly  covered  with  a  venknt  mintle."  (p.  268.) 
Hr.  Jene  also  meotions  an  elm  tree  iu  Hampton  Court  Park,  called  King 
Charles'*  Swing,  wbich,  he  sajs,  "  ii  cuiious  from  its  nie  and  ^ape.  At  B  (t. 
fram  tbe  ground,  it   raeaaurea  36  h.  in  eircumlerence. . . .  It  ii,  perhapa,  not 
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generally  known,  that  one  of  the  ehn  trees  standing  near  the  entrance  of  the 
pessage  leadmg  to  Spring  Gkurdens  was  pianted  by  the  Duke  of  Gioucester» 
brother  to  Charies  I.  As  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  walking  with  his 
goards  from  St.  James^s  to  Whitehall,  on  the  morning  of  his  execudon,  he 
tomed  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  the  tree."    (Jeue*i  Glean,,  2d  serics,  p.  273.) 

Pifie*s  Elm,  in  the  Vale  of  OIoucester,between  Cheltennam  and  Tewkesbury, 
was,  in  1783,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  county.  It  was  then  mea^ 
sored  by  Marshall,  and  fbund  to  girt  16  ft.  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  was  between  70  ft.  and  80  ft.  high,  and  its  head  proportionably  wide. 

The  Chipstead  Elm,  in  Kent,  figured  by  Strutt,  was  60  it.  high,  and  contained 

268 IL  of  timber.     Its  trunk  was  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  tree  appeared  very 

loxuriant  when  Mr.  Strutt  made  his  drawing ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  as 

we  were  informed  by  J.  Polhill,  Esq.,  the  tree  did  not  put  forth  its  leaves,  and 

it  stood  throughout  the  following  summer  a  leafless  trunk.    The  elms  at 

Monsewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  place  celebrated  by  Leland  for  its  **  faire  woodes/* 

are  also  engraved  by  Strutt.    The  largest  is  79  ft.  high,  14  h.  in  circumference 

at  3  ft.  irom  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  head  65  ft.,  and  it  contains  250  ft. 

of  aolid  dmber.    About  the  centre  of  a  group  of  these  elms  stands  an  um, 

inscribed  to  the  memory  of  two  highly  valued  friends  of  the  possessorin  1830, 

who  was  the  Bishop  of  burham ;  and  whom,  Mr.  Strutt  observes,  **  it  was  de- 

ligbtfiil  to  contemplate  wandering,  in  his  90th  year,  amidst  shades  with  which 

be  was  almost  coeval,  and  which  in  freshness  and  tranquillity  afibrded  most 

suitable  emblems  of  his  own  green  and  venerable  old  age."     In  Ireland,  tbe 

dimenaions  of  several  elms  are  recorded  by  Hajres,  which,  though  the  species 

is  not  namedy  we  think  belong  to  U.  camp^tris.    Near  Arklow,  at  Shelton, 

an  dm  had  a  trunk  5  ft.  4  in.  m  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.     At 

Luctrdstown,  an  elm  by  the  road  side  girted  18  ft.  10  in.  at  the  ground,  and 

kad  a  straigbt  trunk  40  ft.  high.    In  the  county  of  Kildare  stood  an  elm,  which, 

tfll  the  year  1762,  was,  pernaps,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  world. 

The  diameter  of  the  head,  tsKen  from  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches, 

exceeded  34  yards ;  but  in  the  end  of  that  year  tbe  two  principal  arms  fell  from 

tbe  trunk  in  one  night,  apparently  frora  their  own  weight,  as  the  weather  was 

perfectly  calm.  The  timber  contained  in  these  branches  alone  sold  for  5  guineas. 

In  this  situaUon  the  tree  condnued  dll  the  winter  of  1776,  when  a  violent  storro 

tore  np  the  whole  by  the  roots,  with  a  great  mass  of  soil  and  rock  adhering  to 

them.     Some  dme  previous  to  this  the  trunk  had  been  carefully  measured, 

and  was  fotmd  to  be  38  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference.     It  had  been  hollow  for 

aome  years ;  and  the  value  of  its  timber  by  no  means  answered  what  might 

faave  been  expected  from  the  sale  of  its  two  branches  in  1762.    We  have 

noching  certain  as  to  its  age ;  but  tradition  supposes  it  to  have  been  planted 

by  the  monks  of  St.  Wolstan,  some  time  before  the  dissoludon  of  tbat  mo- 

nastery,  which  happened  in  the  year  1538.     An  elm  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the 

Duke  of  Ldnster,  is  14ft.  8in.  round  near  the  bottom,  diminishing  like  the 

abaft  of  a  Daric  column,  and  being  13ft.  in  circumference  at  16  ft.  from  the 

groond,  and  containing  169  cubic  feet  of  timber. 


—  II AMy  TVwec    U7miM  eamptitri*  <»  lAe  Bnirircm  ^fLandom.  At  Hun  Houie,  Eimx, 

it  to  SB ft.  high,  diametar  of  the  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head 73ft.  In  the  Fulham  Murtery,  70  yeert 
pilentert,  tt  ia  G(l  ft:  higfa.  At  Yorlc  Houce,  TwickeDhain,  ISO  yean  planted,  it  te  90  fi.  high,  dieinecer 
oT  tlie  trank  31  ft;,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. 

IFiNMf  emniMtrU  Soutk  qf  Lomdon.  In  Devonihire,  at  Killerton,  800  ▼eart  planted,  it  is  100  ft. 
K,  diaBMtar  ofthe  tnmk  7  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  68  ft. ;  at  MusireU  Hill,  it  ia  77  ft.  high,  with 


n  CRHik  1  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Donetihire;  at  Melbory  Park,  200  yean  old,  it  is  125  ft.  high,  diameter 
orttetrunk  6ft.  9tn..  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Harapahire,  at  Alreiford,  81  yeanpknted,  it  is 
73ft. higb,  dianelcr  of  the  trunk  4ft.  4in.,  and  of  the  heod  48 ft  ;  at  StrathaeldiaTe,  130(1.  high,  the 
<iewieteT  of  thc  tmnk  »  ft.,  and  of  the  hend  72  ft.  In  the  laie  of  Wight,  in  WiUcins*!  NurMry,  35 
remn old,  tt  is 50 ft.  higb.  In  Boraenetobhe»  at  Leigh  Coort,  it  ia  90 ft.  high,  diameter  of  thetrunk 
^li^andorthehendfiOft.:  another,  14  jean  planted,  ii  50  ft.  high  :  at  Nettlecombe»  210  yean  old, 
itia  lOOIt  h]gb,dianieteroftbetrunk5ft.81n.,  8ndoftliehead57ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Caatle, 
it  is 9Sft.  Mgb,  diameter oftbe  trunk  7 ft.  9io.,  and  of  the  hend  86ft  ;  at  St.  Anne*s  HUL  it  U 82ft. 
~ '  Eb,  dinneCer  of  tbe  trunk4ft.  8in..and  of  the  l^  64ft. ;  at  Claremoot,  it  it  100  ft.  hlgh,  diameter 
tbe  tmnk  6ft.,  end  ofthe  head  8aft.  In  Sunex,  at  Cowdry,  it  ii  45ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
ibIl  4ft.  10  in. ;  and  at  Parluun  Fark,  therc  are  aome  flne  speclmena.  In  Wutshire,  at  Waidoiir 
Ca»tle,  50  yean  pianted,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  diametcr  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft. 
U.  emmpistris  Nortk  if  Umdom,    In  Bedfordshire,  at  Hitwick  House,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
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5A.  lOliL  iDdtaiBncT.     In  BcTkihln!,  nt  Bsrvaad,  Ifi  rnn  plniHed,  II  li  40  n.  hlth,  iMlnm» 

of  ttactnink  Hln.,  iinil  o(  tho  b«il  Isft.     )□  BuchlnihuiuhlrT,  it  Ttnwlr  Houir.  40  junpluitcd 

llliMft.hl(tii  AmUral  thclrunk  Ift..  ud  dT  tht  hvd  Wft.    InbtDbiihihlir.  M  I^nbrd 

Hill,TOTm  fIiiiHmI,  It  ii  Hft.  talih,  db. 

mMcT  ofthc  Itunk  3i  ft..  ind  of  ttae  bnd  •'"•'> 

M)t  InFllnnhtH.iIOndiDiton,  ItliTift. 

Ufta,liKltb*AiuM«iirtlKtninfc3n.  Sin. 

In  flliiuuuntain,  u  Daddtniuin  Parli.  U 

USOft.  hith.dluiMBofthdrr'---''-    — ■ 

oraMbadMS-   '    " 

Cutk.it'  —  - 


jMSfl.  In  Hnfbnuhln. 


<ld  cnc  npKMntcd  In  Ai- 


■tit.  miuinijig  ai  cubic  AkI  aC  tlmbc 
I^icatrrthirc.cl  Dccinlni^n,  LUOjcci 

Tcw,  Ifi  yewa  plmtid^llii  S!  ft.  high.  Thc 
■—  ■■■-  talot,  Hitlhcw  Mlon, 


Slo>k|>oieCourt,TOtunold.itliSSIt  blgb. 
In  Rndnonliln.  n  Mnabuah  (.uilc,  50 
fttn  liluilCd,  U  \t  TOA.  hi«h.  diman-  al 
the  tninkaa  Siii.,uHl  ot  tiit  hcal  goft. 

«n  planteil.'u  li  36ft.  hith;  u  wlurr 
Fuk,  ISreiinpliintcd,  Lt  ii4Sft.  hlih.    In 

aM.lti>lSuft.'hlili,dluiMtcTar  Ihc  tmnk 

aft.Oln..«idoflK*beul74ft.;  nl  Whitlci  Abbcy.Tyeen  plinled.1l  1>  ISft.  high,     In  WoneMcT- 

ihin.il  HkIw  Hoiic,  10  ruT^^nlid, /t  iiSjft.hiihi  u  Craame,  lOO  yeen  old.  11 1>  ll5n.hlgh, 

yoriHhiK.UStudlciPuk,  llliiceft.  falghi  nt  hombi  Cu'tlc,  it  it  Un.  h>(h.  vith  >  tiunk  Sn. 

•uii  (>ee  Oar*.  IVw.,niliLik  17,);  ■■  Sprolbanuili  H>1l,  then  le  ui  aluMft.  hi«b,  diuuttr 
ef  lhctninkSin..uidorth*hHidllSft.,iihlEble>^lo  be  the  AneU  in  Eniluid. 

U.  caiw^i^  M  Ur  £»fniiu  q/  E^ntmTtli.  At  Newhalllc  Abber,  it  ii  T5  ft.  htgh,  riluncteror 
thetiiinkltft.»lii.,>Ml  orthaiiud  74ft,;  M  CnuDond  Honwi,  II  b  TOft.  hlf h,  diunctcr  oT  the 
trwiUtft.,  uidor  thelicHlatft.|  u  DilDenj  l>ik.  H  i>  80  ft.  blgb,  thc  dluneUrr  of  thc  Imnk 

■nd'orihehHdMft,;  analber  ie  lOOft,  hlgh.  wllh*  trunk  4)n.  IndlmiicWr  j  M  Oa«*i  Houec.  It  to 


Mft.  hiih,  il 

U.  amptum  KBrlt  qr  EdMmrwK  1n  Binmhirr, 
tbttrunkSft.4ia.,>DdoribcbHdTSn.i  u  Culkn 
3ft.,UHiarthebeadWft,    In  FIIMiln,  u  Dy»n  H 

3ln..uid'or  Ih*  hc>d  51  n.  In  PDrfanhirc,  u  Coitullr  Cutlc,  1<K  ';on  ald.  il  ii  TOft.  hi«h, 
dianclcr  of  IhE  Iiunk  U  fL  >nd  of  ihc  hcul  15ft.  In  Penh.hin,  u  T>!moulh  SO  ruri  p1>nted,  it 
llSfift.  hlrh:  ■notheiit  lOO^noid,  ■ndtOft.hloh.  dluncUr  o<  the  liunk  Gft.,  Uld  of  Ihe  hewl 
It  ft.    ID  KDMhirc,  U  BiUiui  Cutlc.  il  ii  7»  ft,  hljh,  dlunelct  ot  the  Iiunk  «ft.,  iDd  01^  thc  hoid 

U.  Htmp^iMiM  Inlatti.    In  Ihc  GluncTln  Botuilc  Oarden.M  TennpluilFd,  ItliSOft-  high.  thc 

lr^nkS(ft,  u^afthcScid4Vrt.  In  Kllktnnr.  U  MounTTuui^  ■Ii>10!n.  hlgh',  dlUMM- oT Ibc 
Iiunk4rtJln.,  tndoriheheulSlR.  In  King^  Caunlr. u  ChukTlUe  FaccM,  4£ rcen  piulcd.  U  li 
15 tt.  hl|h,dl>intIeror  IhetTunk4ft.§ln.,indarihchcDd«5ft.  In tbe  oounty  Df  Down,  it  Hoant 
8>«w>it,Alr«npl>n»d,lll>Kft.hlih,  dUniclrTO(Ibelnink9ft.4ln.,>Ddoriheh«ut»ai  M 
BtUrleedr,  liUTCanokl,  itli40ft.  high,  In  femunn^,  nl  Florenct  CouR,  BOtoi>  pluiud,  (l  li 
TOft.hlih.  In  Oelwir.  M  Coole,  it  I)  GDIt  hlih,  dluBeter  of  the  uunktft.,  uid  of  tba ]i«d  4£ ft. 
•-"' ■  VikretdHUc,  111190 ft.  hl^,  dluDetcTaflhttTunkSift..  uidoftbcbeMl40ft. 


H  T»n  dU; 

w6>idtn,  1 
lmd»ft.s  uKtipinid,40 

, Igft.;  u  IlDdtndDrr,  In  the 

t«n  0ld.lt  iilOft.  biifa,  wlth  >  trunk  14  In. 
PruHiii.  it  Bcrlin,  in  Ihc  BoUnk  Otrden,  S 


n  Fcua  old.  il  li  40  ft  blih,  tbe  dlimtltr  i 
Iniel,43r*«ioM,ltliSfLlllgh,  tbcdli 

in  plinWd,  ■litTSft.bl^i  I 
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Comwuivml  StatMa,  Pl8iit8,in  tfae  Loodon  nuraeries,  firom  Sft.  to  4ft. 
high  are  80f.  per  hundred,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  36f . ;  the  striped-leayed 
variety  50».  per  hundred.  At  BoUwyiler,  Uuge  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and 
at  New  York»  37^  centa. 

S  2.  U.  (c.)  SUBEKO^SA  Mceneh*    The  oork-^i^d  Elm. 

iemmnakm  Ehr.  AiIil,  1«2.;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL.p.  1901;  BMini&,  »1. ;  Uort  FL  Anatr.,  1.  ikd8&  ; 
Em.  BoC,t.2161.;  EdcL  FI,9:  piSl.;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,p.Ul.;  lindL  Synop.,  p.S2&  ;  liaduiy  Fl. 
meni.,  pt  1.  pi  SilTLodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

U.  canpMris  Wao^.  Med.  BoL,  1 197. ;  U.  campMrta  «Dd  TbcophrliU  I>u  Ham. 


AitC,  SL  p^ 3S7. 1 10&  ;  tf.  Tulgatfninui  fMio  Ikto  sc&bra  Ger.'Emae.,l4S(k  f,  AaA  ^,  468. :  C^. 
■wiaiiia  taiL  f^.,  t  7a,  uppcr  fig. ;  oomnon  Efan  Trec,  fiMi/.  fadL  SgL,  p.  119 ;  rOrBC  Lftge, 
fOnoe  ftniMax,  A*. 
St^meimM.    aig.  Bot.  t  S161. ;  Hayne,  t  fi& ;  Wood.  Mcd.  Bot,  1 197  ;  Du  Ham.  Arlx,S.  1 108. ; 
Hath.  Valgr.,1.  p.  laoi  C  ;  our  >%.  1910.  \  and  U»e  pliite  in  our  laat  Voiume. 

Spcc.  Char.,  ^c,  Leavespointed,  rough,  doubly  and  sbarpty  serrated.  Flowers 
stalked,  4— 5-cleft.  Samara  almost  orbicular,  deeply  cloven,  glabroua. 
Branches  spreading;  their  bark  corky.  (Snith  Eng,  FL)  Taller  and 
more  spreadin^  than  the  common  English  elm.  Bark, 
when  a  year  oid,  covered  with  ver^  fine  dense  cork» 
in  deep  fiaaures ;  whence  the  specinc  name,  suberdsa, 
first  given  by  Mcench,  and  adopted  by  Ehrhart. 
Leaves  rough  on  both  sides,  more  rounded,  and  twice 
or  thrice  as  large  as  in  U.  camp^tris ;  very  unequal 
at  the  base,  strongly,  sharply,  and  doubly  serrated, 
hairy  beneath,  with  dense  broad  tufts  at  the  origin  of 
the  transverse  ribs.  Flowers  much  earlier  than  the 
foliage,  stalked,  reddish,  with  4  or  5  rounded  segments, 
and  as  many  stamens,  with  dull  purple  anthers.  Sa- 
mara  nearly  orbicular,  with  a  deep  sinus  reachinff  to 
the  place  of  the  seed.  (iS>7».  Eti^l.  Fl.)  A  very  marked 
kindof  elm,but  evidently  a  vanety  of  U.  camp^stris; 
and  we  should  have  included  it  among  the  varieties  of  that  species,  had  there 
not  been  some  very  distinct  subvarieties  of  it,  which,  we  think,  may  be  more 
conveniently  kept  by  themselves;  and  because  we  should,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  been  obhged  to  include  U,  major,  also,  under  U.  camp^ttris, 
it  bein^  in  our  opinion,  as  much  a  variety  of  that  species  as  U.  suber6sa. 
It  vanes  exceedingly  in  the  character  of  its  corky  bark ;  sometimes  being 
deeply  furrowed,  and  sometimes  much  less  so.  It  also  varies  much  in  the 
character  of  its  head;  being  sometimes  low,  loose,  and  spreading,  aa  re- 
presented  in  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume ;  and  sometimes  being  tell  and 
narrow.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  U.  mont^a,  or  by  layera  or  suckers. 

Farittiei. 

S  U.  (c.)  s.  1  vulgarit,  U.  suberdsa  HorL  Dur.  The  Dutch  cork-barked 
£lm.  — This,  except  the  American  elm  and  the  Oanterbury  seedling 
({7.  mont^  major  glabra^,  is  the  quickest-growing  of  any  that 
Mr.  Masters  culdvates.  It  is,  moreover,  valuable,  on  account  of  its 
ffrowing  well  upon  the  Kentish  chalks ;  and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till 
Tate  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  tree  of  large  growth :  many  of  the  elms 
at  Windsor  are  of  this  kind. 

1  U.  (c.)  t.  2JoUu  wrie^atU  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  U.  suberosa  variedita 
Hort.  Dur. ;  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Mr. 
Masters  has  seen  afew  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  there  is  one  in  the 
^tmnds  of  G.  May,  Esq.,  Scrood  House,  Heme,  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  beauty. 

t  U.  (c.)  9.  3  dlbat  U.  suber6sa  &lba  Masters.  —  A  lower  tree,  of  more 
compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ;  and  often  growing 
into  an  oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped,  head.  Young  shoots  pubescent. 
Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much  wrinkled,  and  becoming  white 
with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this  are  growing  in  Lee  Panc,  near 
C^anteri>ury. 

4  Y  3 
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I  V.  (c.)  «.  4  erieia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183  hai  a  tall  narrow  head,  n- 
seaibting  that  of  the  Corniih  dto ;  but  di9eriag  from  that  tree  in 
haTing  miich  broader  \eAve»,  and  a  coAy  bark, 

\  V.  (c.)  t.  5  var.  The  broad-leaved  Henfordabire  Elm,  Wood,  nursery» 
man  at  Huntingdon.  —  Theshoota  show  aome  tendency  to  become 
corky,  which,  in  ouf  opinion,  deterininea  thia  Tariety  to  beloog  to 
£7.  (c.)  auberdsa,  rather  than  to  U,  mont^a  or  U.  (m.)  glabra. 

X  V.  (c.)  t.  6  Dor.  Tbe  narrow-leaved  Hertfordshire  Elm,  fVood.— 
Learea  anA  thoota  diSbring  ver;  little  from  tbow  of  U.  camp^atria. 


n.  SD  icwi  pUnled,  la  tO  It. 
UmT  ttw  irank  U66IIL,  ud 
lh«  Dollu  IiHIItutlao,  ■  tnc, 
rtli>  Iwiil  llft.    InCrMDHlT, 


Commerdai  StaHtlict,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseHeB,  tranaplanted, 
Sft.  high,50(.  per  thouaand;  at  BoUwyllcr,  1  tranc  each,  Hud  the  Tariegated 
variety  8  frano ;  at  New  lioA,  75  cents. 

X  3.  U,  (c.)  H*'jOR  Smiii.     The  greater,  or  Duich  cork-baried,  Elm. 

UnUHfUom.    fta.  bHL  Bot..  t.SSI£;   Sm.  EngL  FL,  9ltiS1.;  Hook.  Br.  Fl,  ti-W;  liDdL 

SriW|a.,^«S.l  Ho«n.  Aiutr..l.'li3is.;  Lc>dd.CU.,nl.lS3a 
^Hwn   (7.  holUndta  JVW.  IMaL,  ed.  S.  VlCk  S  !  [7.  mUoi  halUndlci.  Ac,  i-tet  .IJm..».)  (7. 

nijor,  100111»  mio.  Ac,  Sa  Hmn.  Ari..  i.  p.  M8.  i  rillm  idU  JfetM.  ^abr..  1.  I5ft.t,  Col 

^,E&r;  u:  luiniuirLhi.  i;  .4wcr.  i^i.,  iLL!9.££. 

gi^raHatt-    Bwl.  BoL,  t.  ISU. |   Cun.  E^l..  99.  r. :  N.  Adkt.  StL,&  L  ]«.C£i  «ir  At- mi.| 

ijpre.  Cior.,  ^.  Leaves  rougfa,  unequally  aod  rathin-  bluntly  aerrated. 
Flowera  neorly  aesaile,  4-cle(l.  SBmara  oboTate,  slightly  cloTen,  gtabrous. 
Brancbea  drooping,  th^r  bark  corky.  (SnM.)  The  branches  apread  widely, 
in  a  drooping  manner,  and  their  bark  ia  rugged,  and 
much  more  corky  than  even  thc  foregoing.  LeaTcs  on 
short  thick  stalks,  larger  and  more  bluntly  serrated  than  ' 
the  Uat;  rough  on  both  aidea,  eapecially  beneath;  but 
the  hairy  tufts  at  the  orisin  of  each  tranBTerae  rib  are  / 
Tery  smelL  Segments  oftbe  calyx  short  and  rounded. 
Stiuiiaia  4.  Samara  obovate,  with  a  Tery  small  rounded 
SUiuB,  not  reachlng  halfso  fur  as  tbe  seed.  (Id.}  Thia 
appears  to  be  the  kind  brought  otct  by  William  IIL 
m>m  HoUend ;  whicb,  from  its  quick  growth,  was,  at  l 
first,  much  used  for  hedges,  and  tormal  rowa  of  clipped  ' 
trees ;  but,when  the  Dutch  taste  in  gardening  dedmed, 
the  tree  was  no  longer  cultivated ;  as  its  wood  was  i 
fbund  very  inferior  to  that  of  most  otber  kiuda  of  elm.  "^ 
The  elm  trees  in  tbe  old  piirt  of  Kensington  Oardeua, 
near  the  palace,  are  of  this  kind  :  many  of  them  are  upwards  of  70ft.  in 
height ;  end  a  nuniber,  which  have  been  blowu  dowo  in  difierent  winters 
nnce  1816,  were  coDStantly  found  rotten  at  the  heart.  The  Dutch  elm  ia 
propa^ted  by  layers,  and  grafUng  on  the  U,  mont&na.  Price  aa  of  tfac 
preceJing  kind. 

1  4.   U.  CABPiNiFoYiA  Liadl.     The  Hornbeam-Ieaved  Elm. 

UaUHIealtDiL.    Lindl.  a)Tiop.,p.  ass.j  Hook,  BriL  Fl.,  p.  1«. 

Sfice.  Ckar.,»jC.  Lova  o..[*-K:mnlnjilr,  cori.ceoui.  itroiislr  >eiiiEd.  Amftj  crenotp,  Kmited, 
.HghU.oblIiiue.ndconl.le..  Ihc  b.«,  .hinlnB.  bui  «iV.  K.b™"u.  .livc.  imootf.  benciSr 
BnnaiB  bngh^ bnmn.  ud  ncTlsr  moiHh.  Sain.ra  — v  A  Ircc.  (Lijull.1  'Dic  lucalily  shlcb 
lindlCT  huquoted  Ibrlhi.  1. :— "Four  milE.  ftimi  Sttitfurd  on  Aion.  cu  tlK  nnd  lo  Alcntei." 
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T  5.  17.  EFFU^SA  IPt^^i/.     The  Bpreadlng-^anehed  Eim. 

/An«0ktttfnk    Wind.  Artn, SB& ;  Spi  Pl.,  L  p^  1925. ;  Spitmg.  8yrt.Veg.,  1. a 990}  Bam.  ct  Schult 

Sf  •t.Vet.,  a  pi  900. ;  Ben's  Cvcla,  Na  a ;  Fl.  Franc.,  9.  p^  91& ;  Ouby  et  De&  BiDt  OalL,  I.  pu  4SK. 

Stnomtma.    U.  dUAta  JSArA  Jrfr.,  72.,  5m.  JS^/.  A,  8.  a  S3.,  incidentally ;   U.  peduncultta  Lmm, 


iMcl,  No.fi.,  AinrfL,4.p.  187.;  17.  ocC&ndra  SdUuBoi.  amdft..m  t  67.:  Z/.  Ailo  lattelmo,  fta, 
AuA  ilkriL,  SM. ;  17.  IsSis  PoA  itef.,  voL  1.  p.  75. ;  l'Qnne  p6doncul£.  Fr,        9 
Sagrmtrimgg,    Scb£  Haodbi,  1 57. ;  Hayne,  t  29. ;  our  Jtg,  lfi4SL ;  and  tne  plates  of  thb  tree  In  our 
iMt  VoliiBia 


Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c.      Leaves  mostly  resembling  those  of  the  U,  oiont^a,  but 

fnite  amooth  on  the  upper  side ;  unequsQ  at  the  base,  doubljr  serrated. 
lowers  on  drooping  stalks.  Stamens  in  a  flower  6 — 8.  Samara  elliptJCy 
deeply  cloveny  strongly  fringed  with  coarse  dense  hairs.  (SmUh  in  Rea^t 
Cycl,y  and  in  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France» 
and  in  the  Caucasus ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  When  it  was  intro* 
duced  is  uncertain. 

Descnption,  Sfc.  This  species  is  very  distinct,  even  when  the  tree  b  bare 
of  leaves,  as  wiil  be  seen  bycomparing  the  winter  tree  of  it,  in  our  last  Volume, 
mth  that  of  U.  montana  m^jor  depicted  at  the  same  season.  In  spring  and 
snmmery  it  is  equally  marked  by  the  long  droop- 
ing  pedundes  of  its  flowers,  and  its  hairy  sa- 
maras.  It  expands  its  leaves,  according  to  M. 
De  Foucaulty  at  least  three  weeks  sooner  than 
any  other  kmd  of  elm»  and  a  month  sooner 
than  some  of  the  varieties.  Its  leaves  are 
large,  and  of  a  beautiful  light  shining  green. 
The  tmnk  resembles  that  of  r/.montkna  more 
than  that  of  U.  camp^tris ;  formin^  numerous 
branches,  and  a  spreading  head.  The  buds  are 
k>ng,  aharply  pointed,  and  greenish  ;  while  in 
the  U.  campestris  they  are  short,  obtus^  and 
covered  with  greyish  hairs.  (Annales  Fores- 
tieres  for  1 8 1 1 . )  It  is  a  nati ve  of  Russia,  where 
it  becomes  a  lai^  tree ;  and  has  a  much  wider 
geographical  range  than,  U,  campestris,  being,  it  would  appear,  one  of  the 
hardieat  of  European  elms ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  forests  near  Soissons, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  France.  The  first  botanist  who  mentioned  this 
tree  was  Pallas ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  it  was  described,  at  length,  by  M. 
Foogeroux  de  Bondaroy,  in  the  Memoires  de  rAcademie  des  Saences  for  1784. 
Palias  states  that  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  that  it  is  used  in 
Russia  fbr  all  the  purposesthat  the  common  elm  is  employed  for  in  Europe. 
Bondaroy  says  tbat  this  sort  of  elm  is  very  common  by  the  road  side,  between 
Villars  Cotterets  and  Paris;  and  also  between  that  city  and  Cressy.  It 
comes  into  leaf  15  or  20  days  before  the  common  ehn,  and  it  grows  much 
&ster.  The  head  is  more  spreading  than  that  of  the  common  eun ;  and  its 
hark,  instead  of  bdng  furrowed,  is  smooth.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  the  trees 
are  so  diflTerent  in  their  general  aupearance,  that  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished  from  each  other,  even  witnout  their  leaves.  The  colour  of  theyoung 
wood,  the  buds,  and  the  size,  colour,  and  serrature  of  the  leaves,  are  re» 
markabl^  like  those  of  the  Huntingdon  elm ;  from  which  circumstance  this 
spedea  is  probably  more  nearly  allied  to  U.  montana  than  to  U.  camp^tris. 
As  a  tree  of  omament,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  the  beauty  of  its 
leaves,  for  the  distinct  charactcr  of  its  spray  in  winter,  and,  indeed,  for  its 
general  appearance  at  all  seasons.    In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 

Cfting  on  U.  montana.  There  are  handsome  young  trees  of  it  in  the 
ndon  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden ;  and  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  White 
Knights,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  which  is  63  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  22  in.,  and  of  thehead  70  ft.  This  tree,  we  are  informed  by  the  gar- 
dener,  Mr.  Ward,  flowers,  but  does  not  ripen  seeds,  on  which  account  it 
would  appear  to  be  allied  to  U,  camp^stris ;  but,  though  its  roots  run  very 
near  the  surface,  it  never  throws  upa  single  sucker,  ana  hence  it  would  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  U.  montana.     There  nre  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 

4  V  4. 
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S  6.  U,  MONTA^A  Bauh,    Tbe  mountaiii,  Scotck^  or  Wtfthy  Elm. 

fcitfMeaMm.    Bftub.  Pin.,  487. ;  Wlth.  Bot, «79.  {  Sdl  EngLBot,  t.  18S7. ;  EnffL  FL,  8.  |k  28.;  Hook. 
BriiF1.,|».14S.s  LindL  Synop.,  p.8S7.i    MackAy'»  FL  Hibem.  PL,  1.  pL  S41.;   Lodd.C«t,ed. 

1836. 
&fMHMWt.   V,  ^to  Httdik,  ed.  1.,  96.  {  IT.  effhu  5JM*.,  87..  JUo<,  55. ;  IT.  ■eUm  MH.  DM.,  Na  8. ; 

U,  nada  £ArA. ;'  IJ.  Cftmptee  mUd.  8f.  FL,  p.  US4.,  A  />im.,  t  698.,    Hmdt.,  109.,  Ugktfoot, 

1094. ;  WychiHaael  of  oM  euthon. 
Sngravingt.    EngL  Bot,  1 1887. ;  FL  Dea,  t  638L ;  mnd  tbe  platee  of  «»16  of  tfae  vaiietiee  in  our 

laat  VoTunie. 

Spec,  Char^  ^c,  Leaves  pointed»  rough,  broad,  and  doubly  serrated.  Flowers 
on  longisb  pedunclea  loosely  tuiled,  5^6-cleft.  Samara  somewhat  orbiculary 
slightly  cloven,  naked.  Branches  drooping  at  dieir  extremities ;  their  bark 
smooUi  and  even.  (Smith,  adapted.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of 
various  parts  of  £urope ;  flowering  in  Aprii  and  May,and  ripening  its  seeds 
in  June. 

Varietiet.  The  varieties  of  tbe  Scotch  eim  are  extremely  distinct,  and  very 
handsome  trees,  some  well  worth  cultivating  in  a  useful,  and  otbers  in  an 
ornamental»  point  of  view. 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

1t  U:  in.  1  vulgdris,  — Tree  spreading ;  seldom  exceeding  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  in 
beight,  except  when  drawn  up  by  other  trees. 

t  U.  m!«  rugosa Masters,  U.  rugosa  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836. — ^Bark reddish 
brown,  cracking  into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  ^^cer 
camp^stre.  Tree  of  spreadin^  growth,  and  moderate  size.  A  tree 
with  tbis  name  attached  to  it,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society'8 
Garden,  has  much  smaller  and  rougher  leaves  than  the  species,  and 
they  are  of  a  deeper  green.  The  tree  is  of  upriebt  growth,  and  is, 
probably,  not  identical  with  tbe  U.  m.  rug6sa  of  Mr.  Masters. 

1  IJ.m.S  mdjor  Masters. — Tbe  tree  is  of  upright  and  rapid  growtb,  with 
few  brancbes ;  and,  in  some  stages,  approaching  the  habit  of  tbe 
common  Scotch  elm,  but  of  a  more  tapering  form.  The  leaves  fall 
almost  a  month  sooner  than  those  of  the  followin^  sort.  There  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horttcultural  Society^s 
Garden,  which  we  have  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  and  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  identical  with  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Masters. 
It  ioses  its  leavcs,  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8  Garden,  before 
any  other  species  or  variety. 

Y  U.  m.  4  ynmor  Masters,  as  compared  with  U.  m.  m^or,  is  of  a  more 
branching  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth,  with  more  twiggy 
shoots ;  and  these  are  more  densely  clothed  wtth  leaves,  which  are 
retained  long  in  the  autumn. 

1t  U.m.  5  cebennensis  Hort.    Tke  Cevennes  Elm. — There  is  atree  of  tbis 
variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was 
12  ft.  higb,  after  being  10  years  planted.     Its  habit  is  spreading,  like 
that  of  U.  m.  vulgaris ;  but  it  appears  of  much  Icss  vigorous  growth. 
*t  U.  m.  6  fiigra,  U.  nigra  Lodd.  Cat.,  tke  black  Irish  Elm,  is  a  spreadiog 
tree,  with  the  habit  of  U.  montana  vulgaris,  but  with  much  smaller 
leaves.    It  is  by  some  considered  as  a  variety  of  U.  carap^stris ;  but, 
as  it  ripens  seeds  in  Ireland,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  seed-bearing  section  of  the  genus,  and,  con- 
sequently,  to  U.  montana. 
^  U.  m.  7  austrdHs  Hort. —  The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  G^rden  has  rather  smaller  leaves,  and  a  more  pendulous 
habit  of  growth,  than  the  species ;  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferent  in  any  other  respect. 

B.  OmamejUal  or  curious  Varieties. 

*t  U.  m.  8  pendula  ;  U.  p^ndultL  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  U.  glabra  decum- 
bens  Hort.  Dur. ;  U.  horizontklis  Hort. ;  U,  rubra  in  tbe  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  and  the  platc  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.— > 
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This  18  a  beautifiil  btghly  chBracteriBtic  teee,  generally  growinf  to 

ooe  idde»  spreading  its  branches  in  a  fiui«like  raanner,  and  stretching 

tbem  out  sometimes  horizontaily,  and  at  other  timeB  almost  per- 

pendicuiarly  downwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  tree  exhibits  great 

Ysriety  of  shape.    By  some,  this  variety  is  considered  to  belong  to 

an  American  species  of  elm ;  but  from  its  large  rough  leaves,  its 

vigorous  young  wood  and  large  buds,  and,  above  all,  from  its  flower- 

ii^  at  the  same  time  as  27.  montana,  and,  like  it,  ripening  abundance 

ofseeds,  which  no  American  eim  whatever  does  in  Europe,  we  have 

not  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  variety  of  U,  montina.    For  particular 

aituatiottB  in  artifidal  scenery  it  is  admirably  adapted :  for  example, 

Ibr  attractbg  the  eye,  and  fixing  it>  in  order  to  draw  it  away  from 

aorae  object  which  cannot  be  concealed,  but  which  it  is  not  de- 

airable  should  attract  notice.     There  is  a  handsome  tree  of  this 

variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  where,  after  beinff  12  years 

planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.    One  in  the  Horticultural  Sodet^r  s  Garden 

was,  in  1 8S4,  afler  being  10  years  planted,  26  ft.  high. 

t  U.  ».  9/E«A^tti/a  Hort.,  (/.gUbrarepficka  Hort.Dur.,  U.  F6rdn  Hort, 

C7.  exoniensis  Hort.,  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume.    The  Exeter 

£lm,  Ford'8  £lm. — A  very  remarkable  variety,with  peculiarly  twisted 

leaves,  aad  a  very  &stigiate  habit  of  growtb.    The  leaires,  which  are 

very  harsh,  feather-nerved,  and  retain  their  deep  green  till  they  fall 

ofi^  enfold  one  side  of  the  shoots.    The  whole  n^it  of  growth  of 

of  U,  m.  fastigiata  is  remarkable;   and  it  forms  a  sin^ar  cup- 

sbaped  tree,  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other.     Its  foliage  is 

daTKer  than  that  of  any  other  elm,  save  that  of  U.  c.  virens.  (See 

p.  1376.)    This  variety  was  raised  at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nui^ 

seryman  there,  about  1826.     It  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than 

the  preceding  variedes  ;  but,  being  of  a  very  marked  character,  it 

weli  deserves  a  place  in  collections.     There  is  a  handsome  tree  of 

this  variety,  16  ft.  high,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 

plants  in  most  English  nurseries. 

1t  U.  m,  10  ciiipo,  ?  U.  crfspa  WiUd,     Tke  ci«rM4eaved  £/m.— The  tree 

of  this  vartetv  in  the  Horticultiwal  Society's  Garden  is  8ft.  or  10  ft. 

higfa,  and  rauier  of  a  slender  and  stunted  habit  of  growth. 

Oiker  Vtaietiet.     Several  might  be  taken  from  catalogues,  both  timber 

trees  and  curious  plants ;  but  the  former,  such  as  U.  mont^a  vegeta  Lmdl.f 

we  think  may  be  best  classed  under  U.  m.  alafora,  and  the  latter  are  of  so 

little  merit,  that  we  hardly  think  them  wortti  recording  in  this  work.  (See 

Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1836.) 

Descrifttion,  ^c.  The  Scotch  elm  has  not  so  upright  a  tnink  as  the  English 
dm ;  and  it  soon  divides  into  long,  widely  spreading,  somewhat  droopin^ 
brancfaes,  forming  a  large  spreading  tree.  It  is  "  of  quicker  growtfa  than  u. 
campestris  ;  and  tfae  wood  is,  consequently,  far  inferior  in  faardness  and 
compactness,  and  more  liable  to  split.  Tfae  brancfaes  are,  in  some  individuals, 
quite  pendulous,  like  tfae  weeping  willow.  Tfaeir  bark  is  even ;  downy  in  a 
young  state.  Leaves  larger  tfaan  any  of  tbe  foregoing;  broadly  elliptical, 
witfa  a  longer  copiously  serrated  point;  rousfa  on  tfae  upper  surface,  with 
minute,  cailous,  bristly  tubercles,  but  less  harsh  than  most  of  tfae  preceding; 
the  under  sattiBuse  downy  and  paler,  with  straight,  parallel,  transverse  ribs, 

Snously  hairy  at  their  origins  and  subdivisions.  Flowers  ratfaer  larger  and 
er,  in  looser  tuftstfaan  most  of  tfae  species;  eacfa  in  5,  6,  or  7  oblong-acute 
segroents,  and  as  many  broad,  ratfaer  faeart-shaped,  dark  purple  antfaers.  Cap- 
8uTe  broadly  obovate  or  elliptical,  and  almost  orbicular,  with  a  sfaallow  notcfa 
at  the  end,  not  extending  half  way  to  the  seed."  A  native  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  (Wation.')  It  is  found  in  numerous  places  in 
Britain ;  and  is  tne  most  common  elm  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  From  tne  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  tfae  faazel,  Gerard  tells  us  that,  in  Hampsfaire,  'Mt 
is  coromonly  called  the  witch  hasell.    Old  men  affirm,'*  fae  adds,  **  tfaat,  when 
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long  bow8  were  fn  use,  there  were  very  many  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree; 
for  wbich  purpose,  it  b  mentioned  in  the  ^nglish  statutes  by  tiiis  name  of 
witch  baseU."  (  Ger,  Emacy  p.  1480.) 

It  is  only  witnin  tbe  present  century  that  tbis  tree  bas  been  much  planted 
in  Englandy  tliough  in  8coiland  and  Ireluad  its  dmber  baa  long  been  consi- 
dered  as  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak;  and  it  has,  accordmgly,  been  exten- 
atvel^  introduced  into  artiiicial  phmtations.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
species  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown  in  France  and  Germany;  neither 
being  mentioned  in  the  Nouveitu  Du  Hamel^the  Nouveau  Coun  tTAgrictiUure,  the 
ZHctiormaire  des  JEaux  et  Foretty  the  Fkre  Fran^aiMe^  nor  even  in  Willdenow'8 
Baumxucht^  as  far  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Continental  nuraerymen^s  cata^ 
logues,  and  with  the  ezcepdon  of  that  of  Booth  of  Hambur^ ;  though,  by  the 
American  catalogues,  it  appears  to  bave  been  introduced  mto  that  country. 
It  may  possibly,  however,  be  known  on  the  Gontinent  as  avariety  of  17, 
camp&trisy  that  species  being  given  as  ^nonymous  with  it  in  Smith's  EngSsh 
Flora,  on  the  autnority  of  several  authors.  Indeed  some  botanists  are  of 
opinion  that  the  U.  camp^stris  of  Linnaeus  is  the  U.  mont^na  of  modern 
botanists.  Among  the  trees  of  France  C7'^imus  mont^na  Bauh.  is  included, 
but  this,  Mirbely  in  his  Nbuveau  Du  Hamel,  makes  synonymous  with  the  Dutch 
elm  ( U.  major),  and  witb  U.  effiksa  Wiikl.  Sir  J.  £•  Smith,  however,  con- 
siders  Bauhin*s  figure  as  representing  U.  mont^a,  and  as  the  C7.  montana 
cebenn^nsis  is  a  native  of  tne  soutb  of  France,  we  may  safely  assume  the 
species  as  being  indigenous  throughout  Europe  generally,  thoiigh  not  under 
our  name  of  U.  montana. 

Propertiet  and  Utet.  The  wych  elm,  according  to  Oerard,  was  applied  to 
various  uses  in  ancient  times.  It  was  not  onlv  made  into  bows,  but  its  bark, 
which  is  so  tough  that  it  will  strip  or  peel  off  from  the  wood  from  one  end  of 
a  bough  to  the  other  without  breaking,  was  raade  into  ropes.  Tbe  wood  was 
not  considered  so  good  for  naves  as  the  woodof  tbe  common  elm,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  esteemed  superior  in  toughness  and  strength,  tbougfa  the  wood  of  the 
wych  elm  cleaved  better.  In  ScotTand,  where  tbe  tree  abounds,  botb  naturally 
and  in  artificial  pUmtations,  it  weighs  less  than  the  wood  of  the  Englisb  elm, 
and  is  more  coarse-grained.  Nevertheless,  Sang  observes,  '^it  is  always  prized 
next  to  the  wood  of  the  oak."  ''  It  is  used,"  he  adds,  **  by  the  ship-buildeTy 
the  boat-builder,  the  block  and  pump  maker,  the  cartwright,  the  cabinet- 
maker,  and  the  coachmaker."  The  timber,  Afottbews  observes,  has  much 
sap-wood,  and  great  longitudinal  tougbness;  but,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
sap-wood,  and  want  of  lateral  adhesion,  it  splits  considerably  when  dry.  The 
tree  has  a  peculiar  fan-like  spread  of  the  branches,  often  tending  to  one  side, 
and  most  percepdble  in  young  trees.  Hence  the  tree,  wben  grown  up,  **  haa 
generally  a  slight  bending  in  the  stem,  which  renders  it  very  fitdng  for  floor- 
timbers  of  vessels ;  the  only  part  of  a  ship,  except  the  bottom  plank,  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  as  it  soon  decays  above  water.  Its  great  tougbness  and 
strength,  however,  render  it  fit  for  floors."  (On  NavcU  l^mbery  &c.,  p.  52.) 
**  The  tree,"  Matthews  continues,  *'  when  come  to  some  size,  on  the  primary 
branches  being;  lopped  off,  like  the  common  elm  and  the  oak,  often  throws  out 
a  brush  of  twigs  n:om  the  stem ;  and  these  twigs  impeding  tbe  transit  of  the 
sap,the  bnish  increases,  and  the  stem  thickens  considerablv,  in  consequence  of 
a  warty-like  deposit  of  wood  forming  at  the  root  of  the  twigs.  This 
excrescence,  when  of  size,  afler  being  seasoned  in  some  cool  moist  place, 
such  as  the  north  reentering  angle  of  a  building  exposed  to  the  dnppinff 
from  the  roof,  forms  a  richer  veneer  for  cabinet-work  than  any  other  timber. 
{Ibid.^  p.  53.)  But,  even  without  this  process,  the  wood  has  oden  a  curious 
laced  appearance,  which  renders  it  fit  for  beautiful  cabinet-work.  A  writer  in 
the  Gardenet^t  Magazine  (Mr.  Ashworth  of  Prestwich,  near  Manchester,) 
states  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  elm  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  ash.  **  It  is  good,"  he  says,  "  for  the  naves,  poles,  and  shafts  of  gigs  and 
other  carriages ;  and,  frora  its  not  splintering,  as  the  oak  and  the  ash  do,  in 
time  of  battle,  for  swuigle-trees  of  great  gun  carriages.     It  is  also  used  for 
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dyerB'  and  printers'  rollers;  the  wood,  by  constant  use,  weariag  smootfa.  CBrt- 
wrights  employ  it  for  sbaiftsy  navesy  beds,  rails,  and  standards  for  wheel* 
barrows;  and  the  handles  of  spades,  forks,  and  otlier  agricultural  impiements." 
The  price  of  the  wood  of  U.  camp^stris  is  from  1«.  to  1«.  4d.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
that  of  U.  montkna  is  from  1«.  Sd.  to  2s.  Young  plants  of  the  former,  6  fL 
highy  are  6d.  each ;  but  of  the  latter,  only  I2t.  per  hundred.  ( Vol.  xii.  p.  409.) 
Aa  an  omamental  tree,  Sang  observes,  **  the  Scotch  elm  cannot  be  termed 
beantiful ;  but,  certainly,  an  aged  ehn,  when  standing  siogly,  is  a  very  capital 
obfect.  In  the  form  of  its  branche8,and  its  generaloutline,  it  much  resembles 
the  oak.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  recently  improved  places  in  Scotiand 
(where  this  tree  chieily  abounds),  it  has  been  reserved  as  an  omaraental  tree, 
and,  in  this  particular,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  oak.  Even  where  the 
oak  and  the  chestnut  abound  (as  at  Alva>,the  Scotch  elm  maintains  its  place, 
with  excellent  efiect,  as  a  park  tree."  (Sang*s  PL  Cal.,  p.  86.)  Gilpin  says 
of  theVych  elm,  that  it  **  is,  perhaps,  generally  more  picturesque  than  the  com* 
mon  aort,  as  it  hangs  more  negligently,  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  this 
negtigeDce,  it  loses  in  a  good  degree  that  happy  surface  for  catchinff  masses  of 
light  which  we  admire  in  the  oommon  elm.  We  observe,  also,  when  we  see 
tUs  tree  in  company  with  the  common  elm,  that  its  bark  is  somewhat  of  a 
ligfaier  hne.  The  wych  elm  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  found,  not 
only  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Lowlands,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  climb 
the  steeps,  and  flourish  in  die  remotest  Highlands ;  though  it  does  not  attain, 
in  tbose  cLimates,  the  size  which  it  attains  in  England.  Naturalists  suppose 
the  wych  elm  to  be  the  only  species  of  this  tree  which  is  indigenous  to  our 
island."  (GHpijCt  Forett  Sceneryy  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  On  this  passage,  Sir  Thonias 
Dick  Lauder  observes,  **  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Gilpin  hardly 
does  justice  to  this  elm.  For  our  parts,  we  consider  the  wych,  or  Scottisfa, 
dm  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  our  Bridsh  sylva.  Thetrunk  is 
0o  bokl  and  picturesque  in  forro,  covered,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  huge  ex* 
crescences  ;  the  limbs  and  branches  are  so  firee  and  graceful  m  their  growtb ;  and 
the  foliage  is  so  rich,  without  beine  leafy  or  clumpy  as  a  whole ;  and  the  head 
is,  generally,  so  finely  massed,  and  yet  so  weU  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
tfae  noblest  of  park  trees  ;  and,  when  it  grows  wildiy  amid  the  rocky  scenery 
of  its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree  which  assumes  so  great  or  so 
pleasing  a  variety  of  character."  (Lauder^s  Gilpin,  i.  p.  91.)  One  of  the 
most  common  uses  of  this  tree,  in  Bridsh  nursenes,  is  as  a  stock  for  the  dif- 
ferent  sorts  of  English  and  American  elms. 

Popular  SttpersHiunu.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  wych  elm,  or 
witch  hazel,  as  it  is  still  occasionally  called,  is  considered  a  preservative  against 
witches ;  probably  from  the  coincidence  between  the  words  wych  and  witch. 
In  some  of  the  roidland  counties,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  little  cavity  is 
made  in  the  churn,  to  receive  a  small  portion  oi  witch  hazel,  without  which 
the  dairy-maids  iroagine  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  butter  to 
come. 

Soil  'and  SUuaHon,  *<  The  Scotdi  elm,"  Sang  observes,  **  accommodates 
itself,  both  in  a  natural  state  and  when  planted,  to  roany  different  soils  and 
situations.  The  soil  in  which  it  roost  luxuriates  is  a  deep  nch  loam ;  but  that  in 
wbich  it  becomes  most  valuable,  is  a  sandy  loam,  lying  on  rabble  stone,or  on  dry 
rock.  It  is  frequendy  found  flourishing  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  streams, 
whicfa  sometimes  wash  part  of  its  roots;  yet  it  will  not  endure  staenant 
moisture.  In  wet  tilly  clays,  as  at  Panmure  in  Forfarshire,  it  soon  sickens. 
On  bleak  hills,  aroons  rocks,  and  where  soil  is  hardly  perceptible,  its  rdots 
will  ofben  find  nourtshment,  and  the  tree  will  arrive  at  a  considerable  size. 
lo  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay  schistus,  incumbent  on  whinstone  rock,  as  at 
Alva,  it  arrives  at  a  large  size  within  a  century."  (Plant,  Cal.,  p.  56.) 

PropagaHon  and  Culture.  The  Scotch  elro  does  not  produce  suckers  like 
the  English  elm ;  but,  according  to  Boutcher,  it  roots  roore  readily  froro  layers 
than  that  spccies.  The  most  ready  roode  of  propagating  it,  however,  is  by 
seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  are  ripe  about  the  middle 
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Vt  June.  Hte/  ought  to  be  gatbered  witfa  tbe  band  beTore  thej  drop,  u  from 
theu*  lightneu  snd  winged  appendages,  they  are  Tery  apt  to  be  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  Ti^e  Beeda  inay  either  tw  sown  bs  soon  as  gathered,  in  which  caae, 
many  plants  will  come  up  the  suue  aeMOU ;  or  they  ma;  be  thinly  spread  out 
to  dry  in  the  Bhade,  and  afterwarda  put  up  into  bogs  or  boxea,  and  kqit  in  s 
dry  place  till  the  foUowing  March  or  Apnl.  Sanc  directt  the  aeeds  to  be 
chosen  from  the  tallest  and  mont  erect  and  healEhy  treea ;  on  the  sound 
principle,  that  planta,  like  aaimala,  conrey  to  their  pti^eny  their  appearance 
and  babits,  whether  ^od  or  bad.  Treei,  therefore,  though  haviog  abuodance 
of  aecds,  if  they  be  either  riiibly  diseased,  or  ill  fonned,  ahoLild  be  passed  over 
by  the collector.  Elin  seedsshouldbegatberedthemoment  chey  areripe,wbjch 
ii  readily  known  hy  their  b^inning  to  (all.  If  the  gathering  is  delayed  for  a 
aingle  day,  the seed is  liableto  beblowo  off,  and scattered  by  the  slightett  gale. 
(Ptaril.  Cal.,  p.  41S.)  The  seeds,  whether  sown  immecUately  when  gathered, 
or  in  the  fbUowins  apring,  ought  to  be  depoiited  in  light  or  friable  rich  aoil,  aiid 
very  thinly,  in  order  that  the  plonts  that  rise  from  them  may  be  strong  and  ngo- 
rous.  If  tney  rise  too  thicklv  die  first  yesr,  they  are  for  KTeral  years  after  «end- 
bly  afiected,  continuing  weak,  althou^b  carefully  thinned  out.  The  best  fonn  b 
which  the  seed  can  be  deposited  is  m  beds ;  aod  the  covefing  of  soil  should 
not  be  more  tban  }in,  tnick.  (/rf.,p.  863.)  Theplonts  may  be  traosplanted 
into  Dursery  lines,  eitfaer  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years ;  and  they  may  b« 
grafted  the  fbllowing  spring.  If  not  intended  to  be  graiied,  they  may  go 
through  a  regular  couise  of  nursefy  culture,  till  they  have  attained  tlie  deaired 
height ;  and  th^  will  transplant  readilj'  at  20  fl.  or  2d  ft.,  though  not  nearly 
■o  well  at  thaC  size  ai  the  U.  campfstris.  Few  pUnts  succeed  more  readily 
by  grafting  thao  ihe  elm ;  ao  raucb  so,  that  when  the  graft  is  made  cloie  to 
tne  Buriace  of  the  soil,  aiid  the  acion  tied  oa  with  matting,  the  raere  eartbing 
up  of  thc  plants  from  tbe  soil  in  the  intm^als  between  the  rows  will  swve  as 
a  Bubstitute  forclaying.  Tbegraft,inaurapinion,  should  alwaya  be  madeSin. 
or  8in.  above  the  colUr,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  scioo,  when  it 
becomes  a  tree,  throwing  out  roots;  wbich,  in  the  case  of  all  the  variede*  of 
U.  cainp£stris,  would  b^ome  troublesome  by  their  suckerii. 

StmrttH  Trta.    CoBk ',  Fimtl  Treri.fnt.  p.  ilr.)  nwaUaiii  i  wTch  dD,  ■hkti  m 

r  WaLiR  Buat'i  Fuk.  ID  aiaibrdibire, -hirh  wu  ISOft.  high,  witli  ( tnint  I7ft.lii  dl- 

"lliroti*,lnUieWI,ltLo*iofwoodi»ndhiKl«lo»di 


.     tbito  M  iiLiJtBkM.  [Praa.  Hiiuniii  PlaiU.f. 

>ough>,ii  flfunMf  in  MonlH(h->  AmWi  GaiU^  l , 

UMind  OB  Ih.  hUW  of  Tmich,  Hirilngihi».  -  Uj  nwin  R»  flvina  .  flnin  of  thli  tr«."  un 
MonlBlh,  "  ii,  lh.t  i[  prOTei  lo  domoMUUloii  U»  dtinnnt  cn»ki  ind  diim  ihM,  br  ■  tlmdl 
utnitlnnlothegrDvlh  oT  tnKi,.tber  «nild  betHDUghl  iDKrow  to.  Thg crooknl  bnnch  oT  tbli  tr« 
kideTldmll^iiqcabconthtinifoilen)  but  wu  krpt  do#n,  t  im  lold,  Inrhlldrcn  iwiiugni  nm 
Uwboi  joimc.    UtDC(itlui,atwUI  l»  Hcn  by  laoklnf  M  Ihi  dimeiuluB^  Ijecn  Inm^t  to  ftirm 
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cnBb  nwlT  cqwl  In  l«igi.iniM  lo  tbe  bcte  sT  the  tm.    mi  m*  UDinli  *  yaj  gnit  nuynl 
luiMiT  tsUicndifalanTDrtm  {Ar.  CMdr,  plSM) 

ttoliulri  «r  riaHiig  Tnrt  /■  Bng^  Al  Miuwetl  HUI,  It  It  83  tl.  hlih,  thc  dlunetR  of  th> 
truk 9 tl., mnd nr  thcbaul  tSft.  In  Himpifaiie, at  Alnaftml,  81 7«ui  plintid,  II  iiTStt  hlfh, 
dliBMir(irihcliunk!tLSIn.,udDf  thchHdMIL  In  Uw  lile ■/ Wicht,  In  Wllkiiu'!  Nunerr, 
UliISft.hi|b.  tnSouRKUhirc,  >t  NMtkcoDbe.U  Tun  plinlcd,!!  uaSft,  hlih,  tha  diuncter 
c(Ih*tniDkl(t.IllB,uid«rthckndEeft.  InSun«|r.uFunhviiCuU>,illi90ft.hl|h,diiniaer 
ii<'tbtliuBk«ft.4ln.,iHloftlMhc*dMft.jUSt.  ADnt'iHi]l,ltl>Tait.hl>h,di«Dt1criifti:UDk4ft., 
uidoftbch«d99ft.  In  BsdftirdAire, U  Wobum  Abtci.liaiiewlth  *  trunkNft.udlhcdlimetcr 
artbehecdWft.  In  MamnmitbililTe.at  DowlUi  Houk,  90  r«n  old,  il  ii  JO  tt.  hlfh.  In  OxtbnUhire, 
■1  the  OilM  Dotuic  GardcD,  i(  it  im tt  hl(h,  «inncter  oT th*  Bunk  1  ft.  10  In,  *iid|ar  Ihe  hend  l»l  It. 
Ii  WanHUnhin,  UCnimie.70TeuiptiniRl,  IliiVOft.  hlah.dlunrtrr  ofthelnink4n..uidorthe 
had«ft.i  al  Haclcr.  10  rcui  pluud.  il ii  14ft.  faitli.  !□  Yorkdiiti^  at  Orintane.  IS  reui 
riinled,i(hMft.lilgh. 

li^';(lHapetounH<iuK,l<»Te>npIu)tcd.  iil(BOft.hlBh,  diinieHtar  thclniiik4ft.'ukdor  thil 
liHdSIft.    lnCUckiiiuiiiinih(rr,mLlie  gudenoftbelMliirlDHl. 
tniliiB.  I>  TCUipUntcd.il  liaurL  hl>h,  dUunetetor  thelrunk  Ift., 

luae«Hb  *lH,oncof  «hich  Haund  by  Sirutl  In  ISIi  wu  th« 

Mft.  hl|t>,hutinOctaher.  I83S,ltviiigiinaicuuredrortfaiiwaik,   ^ 

■ISft.rianiihciraund.ThrnireUirecalhcrclnuurDllockneiTlV  < 
Htamu' Huwrll,  lord  idTocitc  of  WIUiiD  ML,  ind  onc  oT  the 

rtimnlulofiai  of  the  uniao,  ind  which  muit  niveiTuenllj'  be  up-  . 

VArdl  of  IBO  rcin  pld.     ID   FcTththirE,  il  Kinfiuiu  Cutle.  It  il  id 

nb  of  thla  tiee  wu  lent  ui  br  Hr.  rioberaod,  fidnia'  il  Kln. 
—  -— -  -•  whnJi  *>.  1S44.  It  u  cniTi.lng,  redurid  lo  the  , 

Dft     In  Slli1iii(ihlre  it  Alitbrer  CuIlc.ltiilQft.   ^ 

fIhcITunk4(L.iadar<heh(ul4aR.iUCilt«idTr  ^ 

IiiCarli,UCutleFreka.itiiiOft.hlgb,  1244 


ft.3iii.,i»i  tfthcfacidasft.    In  Loulh,  »u  UnniBelilita 
■--■rttlhofthi ■' 


■  IvpluiBd  locennnrniarilclheblrlh  of  the  grandftthrr  ar  (hc  pTcw^nl  pi 
«■Aduvd  ID  bc  dT  Jibailt  ISO  tbti' fnwth,  iiTOft  hl£h  ;  Ihe  dlimelcr  of  Ihi 
VhL,  U6ft.  tnm  thCKraundSft.  4iD.,  iDd  the  diimetcr  or  Ihe  hewl  00  ft. 


ComneTciai  SiatuUct.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurBeries,  are,  i«eedlings  bi. 
per  thousaod ;  tnmgplonted  aeedlings,  Irom  1  li.  to  2  ft.  higb,  \5t.  per  thou- 
Mnd ;  from  2  ft.  to  J  ft.  tii^h,  ibt.  per  thoiuand  ;  from  4  h.  to  6  H.  high,  SOt. 
wr  tbousand.  At  Boll*yller,  large  planta  are  I  franc  each  i  ano  at  New 
Vork,  they  are  5  cents  each. 

I  7.   U.  (m.)  gla~bha  Mill.     The  BmoothJoirfrf,  or  W^ch,  Elm. 

linlMcalimi  Mill.  Dill.ed.  8.  No.  4  ;  CuUiim  97.  ;  Engl.  Bot,  L  «48.  i  Sm.  Eilil  Fl.lp.  S3.  i 
Hock.  Br  n.,  p.  1«  ;  Undl.  3™.,  p.  «s. :  llukir  Fl.  Hihem.,  nL  1.  p.  «41. 

Vw*"-  t^Bfflitinifl  n.^.,48SLi  H^/..ed.  S.,7S..  W  muo  «lkbi«  cfcT.  Emac..  1481.  f.. 
SMg  %■.,  4fiB.  i   U.  cinip*!!!?.  vjr.  3.  «-1«.  179.  ;  the  re.tJicrrd  Klm 


iurj%.  l?tS. 

Sper.Clittr.,Sfe.  Leaves  elliptiooblniig,  doubly  serriited,  smooth.  Flower» 
nearij  MMile,  5-cIeft.  Samera  oboTate,  naked,  deeply  cloven.  (Smii/i.) 
A  tall  d^ant  tree,  with  spreadin^,  rather  drooping,  smooth,  blackixh 
bnuiches,  Bcarcdy  downy  in  their  earliest  atage  of  growtb. 
LeaTes  amatler  than  any  of  the  preceding  (except  f.  cam-  - 
p^striij),  a»  well  as  more  obiong;  Btronglj  serrated,  very  ^ 
unequal  at  the  base,  not  eloneated  al  the  extremity ;  their 
substance  firm,  or  rather  rigid;  the  surface  of  both  sides 
Terjf  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  without  anj  hairB  beneath, 
eicept  the  aiillary  pubescence  of  the  ribH,  which  often 
fbrras  a  narrow  downy  line  aloog  the  midrib.  Flowers.^ 
nearly  Bessilc,  with  5  short,  UuntiBh,  fringed  segments,  , 
■nd  aa  many  tongiBh  atairiens;  the  anthera  of  which  are 
roaiHii«h  hesrt-ehaped.  Samara  smaller  than  most  other 
Bpedes,  obovate,  cloven  down  to  the  seed,  sinoolh,  often 
reddish.  A  native  of  Britain,  chiefly  in  England,  in 
woods  and  hedges;  and  forming  the  most  common  elm 
bi  some  parta  of  Essex.     It  bears  aeeds  in  nearly 


mt&na,  and  it  does  not  throw  up  auckerB;  which  convincea  ua  that  it  is 
ook  a  Taiietj;  of  that  species.  The  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  of  U.  glabra 
and  it«  varieties  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  aort;  but,  to  preserve  Ihe 
btter  distinct,  they  oiight  to  be  grafted. 
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Varie^,  In  consequencc  of  U.  g1M)ra  ripenihg  seeds  in  different  parts  of 
England,  many  varieties  have  been  raised  from  it,  most  of  which  are  distin- 
guished  by  great  rapidity  of  growth.  From  the  specimens  that  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  the  Canterbury,  Huntin^don,  and  other  nurseries,  and  also 
from  the  trees  in  the  Horticuitural  Society's  Garden,  it  is  difficuit  to  de- 
termine,  in  every  case,  whether  the  varieties  of  U,  (m.)  glabra  are  not  nearer 
to  U,  montana  or  U.  americana,  than  to  that  sub-species ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances,  they  appear  to  partake  of  the  character  of  U,  campestris  and  U, 
(c.)  suberdsa,  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  informs  us  that  from  seeds  of  one  variety 
of  U,{tti,)  glkbra,  viz.  the  Downton  elm,  which  were  ripened  in  the  cold 
climate  of  that  part  of  Shropshire,  he  "  raised  plants  which  are  so  perfectly 
similar  to  the  U,  suberosa,  and  which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  character 
of  the  CT.glabra,  that "  he  does  "  not  doubt  but  that  the  f/.  campestris,  U, 
suberosa,  U,  glabra,  and  three  or  four  other  varieties  which  "  he  has  "  seen 
in  different  parts  of  England,  are  ali  varieties  only  of  the  same  species." 

A.  Jhnber  Trees, 

1  U.  (m.)  g,  1  vufgdrit,    The  cammon  smooth-leaved  Elm, 

I  U.  (w.)  g.  2  vegeta ;  U.  montana  vegeta  in  the  Horticultural  Society'8 
Oai*den ;  U,  americana  Matters,  The  Huutingdon  Elm,  the  Chichester 
Elm,  the  American  Elm  in  sorae  places,  and,  perhaps,  the  Scampston 
Elm.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous-growingKindof  elm  propa- 
gated  in  British  nurseries,  often  making  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
length  in  one  season ;  and  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  upwards  of 
30  n;.  in  10  years  from  the  graft.  Having  written  to  Huntingdon,  Chi- 
chester,  York,  Newcastle,  and  various,  other  places,  respecting  this 
elm,  we  have  received  the  following  information  from  Mr.  John 
Wood,nurseryman,  nearHuntingdon,dated  November,  1836. — **The 
Huntingdon  dm,"  he  says,  ''  was  raSsed  here  about  80  or  90  years 
ago,  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  from  seed  collected  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  have  sent  many  plants  of  it  all  over  the  country ;  and  it  has  been 
given  out  from  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  other  piaces,  under  the  name 
of  the  Chichester  elm  ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  word  that  the  Chi- 
chester  elm  and  the  Huntingdon  elm  are  one  and  the  same  thin^. 
The  tree  is  the  fkstest  grower,  and  produces  the  best  timber,  of  lul 
the  elms.  I  have  lately  cut  down  some  trees  planted  about  40  years 
ago,  and  have  used  the  planks  in  various  ways  in  house-building." 
The  young  shoots  of  this  elm  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wood  were  9  fr. 
long;  and  those  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  under  the  name  of  the 
American  elm,  which  he  considers  as  a  synonyme  to  the  Hundng- 
don  elm,  were  about  the  same  length.  We  also  observed  that  the 
shoots  of  U,  camp^stris  &lba  Masten,  and  of  U,  c.  acutifolia  Mas' 
tert,  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Huntingdon  elm.  The  tree 
marked  as  the  Huntinffdon  elm  in  the  Horticulturai  Society'8  Gar- 
den  was,  in  1834,  35  n,  high,  afler  being  10  years  planted. 

1  U.  (m.)  g,  3  var,  The  Scampston  Elm.  —  The  earliest  notice  which 
we  can  find  of  this  tree  is  in  the  Agricultttral  Report  for  the  Cotmttf 
of  Durham,  published  in  1810;  and  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Scampston  eim  comes  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  originally  from  America.  It  is  said  to  be  a  plant 
of  wonderfully  quick  growth,  having  made  shoots  from  grafis,  in  one 
year,  of  5  fr.  or  6  fl.  in  length.  From  the  tree  bearing  this  name  tn 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was  IBh,  high, 
afrer  being  8  years  planted,  it  is  clearly  some  variety  of  U,  glabniy 
and  very  little  different  from  the  species. 

*!  U.  (m.)  g,  4  viajorj  U,  gRbra  major  Hort,  Dur.,  the  ^nterbury  Seedling, 
is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  species,  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival 
to   U,  americana  and  the  Huntingdon  elm,  in  quicknesa  of  growth. 
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ItpreseiTes  its  foliage  long  after  U.  (m.)  glabra;  and  its  bark  is 
like  tbat  of  the  Huntingdon  elm.  This  tree  \e  also  more  spreading 
than  that  sort.  Judging  from  the  specimens  of  this  variety  sent  to 
U8  by  Mr.  Masters,  we  should  say  tnat  it  belongs  fuUy  as  much  to 
U,  montana  as  to  U,  (m,^  gUibra. 

t  U.  (m.^  g,  5  glandulosa  Lindl.  —  Leaves  very  glandular  beneath. 

¥  U.  (»1.3  g-  6  iaHfhHa  Lindl.  —  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  very  broad. 

I  U.  (w.)  g,  7  microphi/lia  H.  S.  — The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society's  Grarden  is  40  fl.  high,  and  bears  a  considerahle 
resemblance  to  U,  campestris ;  but  is  evidently  of  the  U,  mont^na 
family.  A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  marked  U. 
g,  parvifdlia  (from  Germany),  seems  to  us  identical  with  this  variety. 

B.  Omamental  or  curious  Trees, 

S  U.  (m.)  g,  8  pendulay  U,  campestris  pendula  Hort,  Dur,,  the  Downton 
£hn,  was  rai.sed  in  Smith's  Nursery,  at  Worcester,  Mr.  Smith 
states,  in  1810,  from  seeds  obtained  from  atree  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle  purchased  some  of  these  trees; 
and  one  of  them  tumed  out  to  be  that  weeping  variety  which 
bas  since  obtained  the  name  of  the  Downton  elm.  On  writing  to 
Mr.  Smith,  to  endeavour  to  eet  some  information  respecting  the 
trees  that  produced  the  seed,  ne  informs  us  in  answer,  that,  after 
making  every  enquiry  in  Nottinghamshire  respecting  these  trees,  he 
finds  ^  they  were  a  mixture  of  .wych  and  English  :  nrobably  they 
were  all  planted  as  English ;  but,  bein|  erafted  trees,  and  being  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  public  road,  they  might  have  been  broken  ofTat  the 
graft  when  young.  At  any  rate,  the  plants  produced  from  the  seeds 
were  a  complete  mixture  of  the  English  and  wych  elms,  both  by 
their  leaves  and  their  manner  of  growth.  The  original  trees  in  Not- 
tinghamshire  have  been  long  since  cut  down,  and  the  ground  built 
upon.  The  plants  which  I  raised,"  he  adds,  **  not  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale,  I  grafted  them  with  the  common  English  elm,  which  is 
roore  in  demand  in  this  neighbourhood."  Mr.  Knight  observes  that 
"  the  Downton  elm  is  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its 
form  an*d  growth,  than  for  its  value  as  a  timber  tree.'*  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  Horticuiturai  Society*s  Garden  23  ft.  high,  the 
branches  of  which  are  somewhat  pendulous. 

J.  U.  (m,)  g.  9  variegdta  H.  S.  has  variegated  ieaves. 

J  U.  (]n.)g.  lOrom^bfaBooth. — We  have  not  seen  this  variety  latel.v ; 
but  there  were  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
some  years  ago ;  and  we  suppose  it  still  exists  in  the  Floetbeck 
Nurseries. 


Yoanc  tnt§  of  U\mm  gWhn  in  the  Horticultunil  SociHy*!  Garden,  which,  in  1834, 
had  been  10  jCBn  iHanted,  were  between  30  ft  and  40  ft  bigb.  In  ]>onetehire,  at  Melbury  Park, 
40  jcoas  planted,  it  is  06ft.  high :  diameter  of  the  crunlc  9  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  44  ft.  In  Stofibrdshire, 
■tlVenthain,a8yearB  pbnted,  it  is  34  ft.  higly  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  14  yeart  planted,  it  i« 
SS  tL  higfa.  In  Ferthsbire,  at  Xaymouth,  160  yciirs  planted,  it  is  lOOft.  high ;  dtameter  of  the  trunk 
Sft.,  and  of  tbe  head  90  ft.  In  Germaoj,  in  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  06ttingen,it  is  90  ft.  high,  with 
m  tnmk  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

Commercial  Statisiics,  Plants  of  the  Huntingdon  dniy  in  the  London  nur- 
series,  frooi  4  ft.  to  5  h.  high  (that  is,  one  year  graftedX  are  25s.  per  hundred ; 
fromTft.  to  9  ft.  high  (that  is,  2  years  from  the  grafl),  50«.  per  hundred. 

2  8.  U,  A^LBA  Kit,    The  ^^hiiisMeaved  Elm. 

F^t^ifiratfry  KiUtb..  ottoted  in  Rona  et  Scbult.  Syst  Veff.,  6.  p.  SOO. ;  Willd.  Baumz.,  p.  618. ; 
Sefanlt  Oeitr.  FL,  ed.  1,  L  p.  466L  j  Roem.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  a  pi  SOa  ;  Spreng.  Syst  Veg.,  1. 
Tl990l 

pee.  Ckar.^  4«.  Bark  grey  brown ;  imooth,  not  chinky.  LeaTet  with  downy  petidles ;  and  disks 
ohioog,  aeuminate,  8|in.  long,  unequal  at  the  basc.doubly  and  very  argutelv  scrrate;  above, 
decp  green ;  beneath,  downy,  and  becoming  obviously  whitish.  ( WfUti.  and  Sc$iiU.  Sytl.  feg.^  vi. 
]>.  xO.)  A  ttfttive  of  Hungary ;  said  to  have  l>een  introduced  in  1834,  Injt  we  are  not  aware  that 
Ihe  plant  ia  ia  Britlsh  gardena. 
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t  9.  U,  AMBRiCA^NA  L,  Thc  Afnerican  Elm. 

tdnttificmiloH.    Lin.  Sfx  F1.,  327. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  1.  pi  19S5.,  excliutveor  the  Tar.  yj  Willd.  Eiiuin. 

Hort  BeioL,  p.  895.,  ai:d  SuppL,  pi  14. ;  Poiret.  EncycL  Meth.,  4.  p.  611. ;  Michx.  fi.  Bor.  Amer.,  2. 

p.  172. ;  Roem.  eC  ScbulL  Syit,  6.  p.  900. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  1S9l,  exciusiye  of  tbeTar. 

/} ;  Mlchx.  Arb.,  S.  p.  269. ;  North  Araer.  Sylra.  3.  p.  83.  t  126. ;  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  No.  3.,  excliuive 

ofthe  var.  pendula ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclop.,  No.  7.  s  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
^mmifme».    The  white  Elm»  Amer. ;  the  Canadian  £lm ;  the  American  white  Elm. 
Engravingg.    Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3. 1 126. ;  and  our^.  1246l 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  with  the  petiole  1 — I J  in.  long,  and  hairy  with  short 
hairs ;  and  the  disk  unequal  at  the  base,  4r--5  in.  long,  inclusive  of  a  long 
acuminate  point,  2 — 2^  in.  broad,  serrate,  and  mostly  doubly  so ;  the  axils 
of  the  veins  underneath  joined  by  a  membrane.  Flowers  peduncled,  effuse ; 
peduncles  short,  glabrous.  Stamens  5  and  8.  Samara  fringed  at  the  edge 
wifh  hairs,  ovate,  acute.  (Willd,  Enum.  and  SuppL,  Rtem.  et  SchuU.  Sjfst, 
Veg,)  This  species  is  readily  distinguisbable  from  others  by  the  membrane 
which  appears  at  the  axils  of  the  veins.  ( Willd,  Enum,  SuppL)  Young 
branches  brown»  ^dth  short,  very  fine  hairs.  Leaves  deeply  green  above, 
almost  glossy,  rough ;  beneath,  pale,  downy.  Flowers  Uke  those  of  U,  effusa. 
Wild  in  North  America,  in  low  woods,  from  New  England  to  Carolina. 
A  tree,  growing,  in  North  America,  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  Intro- 
duced  in  1752 ;  but  rarely  flowering,  and  never  ripening  seeds,  in  England. 

Varietiet, 

1  U.  a.  1  rubra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  319. — Branchesred.  Leavesovate, 

nigose,  rough.    (Rcem,  et  SchuU,  Sytt.  Veg,) 
1L  l],a,2  dl6a  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.p.319.;  Marsh.,  p.250.  —  Brancbes 
whitish.    Leaves  oblong,  rough.   ?  U,  mollifolia.   (Rcem,  et  SchuU. 
Syst,  Veg,) 

1  U.  a.  3  pendula  Pursh  FI.   Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  200.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

l.  p.  319.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  —  Branches  pendulous. 

2  U.  a.  4  incua  H.  S.  See  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume.  —  This  variety 

difiers  from  the  other  variet^es,  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  more 
deeply  serrated,  and  rather  smaller,  approaching  nearer  to  those  of 
U,  effusa.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Morticultaral  Society^s  Garden, 
which,  in  1834,  was  27  ft.  high. 

Description,  ^c,  Tbe  leaves  of  the  white  American  elm,  according  to 
Michaux,  are  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  bome  on  short  petioles,  altemate,  unequal  at 
the  base,  oval-acuminate,  and  doubly  deDticulated  :  they  are  generally  smaller 
than  those  of  the  red  elm  (  CTImus  (a.)  fulva).  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  very  small ;  oi  a  purpie 
colour,  supported  by  short  slender  footstalks,  and  united  in 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  seeds  are 
contained  in  flat,  oval,  fringed  capsules,  notched  at  the  base. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  tender  white  bark,  very  deeply 
furrowed.  In  favourable  situations,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
the  tree  reaches  a  great  height,  and  displays  extraordinary 
magnificence  of  vegetation.  "  In  clearing  the  primitive 
forests,"  says  Michaux,  **  a  few  specimens  of  the  white  elm 
are  sometimcs  left  standing.  Insulated  in  this  manner,  it 
appears  in  all  its  majesty,  toweriug  to  the  height  of  80  h,  ot 
100  fl.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  or  5  n.  in  diameter;  regularly 
shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishine  to  the  height  of 
60  ft.  pr  70  ft. ;  when  it  divides  itself  mto  two  or  three  < 
primary  limbs.    The  limbs,  not  widely  divergent  near  the  1246 

base,  approach  and  cross  each  other  8fl.  or  10  fb.  higher;  and  difftise  on 
all  sides  long,  flexible,  pendulous  branches,  bending  into  regular  arches,  aod 
floating  lightly  in  the  air.  A  singularity  ia  observed  in  this  tree,  which  I 
have  witnessed  in  no  other :  two  small  limbs,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long,  grow  in  a 
reversed  position  near  the  first  ramification,  and  descend  along  the  trunk.*' 
(N.  Amer,  Syl.,  iii.  p.  85.)  In  New  Hampshire,  he  adds,  *'  a  great  number  of 
young  white  elms  are  seen  detached  in  the  middle  of  the  pastures :  they 
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nmify  at  the  height  of  8  ft.,  lOft.,  or  12ft.;  and  their  iimbs,  springing  at  the 
same  point,  cross  each  other,  and  rise  with  a  uniform  inclinatlon,  so  as  to 
fona  on  the  summit  a  sheaf-like  head,  of  regular  jproportions  and  admirable 
beauty."  (/6«/.)  The  white  elm  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Oeorgia,  a  distance  of  1200  miles;  but  it  is  found  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  north-eastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  Genessee  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
white  elm  delights  in  low  humid  situations ;  soils  such  as,  in  the  northcrn  states, 
are  callU  interval  lands.  In  the  middle  states,  it  grows.in  similar  situations, 
and  on  the  border  of  swamps.  West  of  the  mountains,  it  abounds  in  all  the  fer- 
tile  bottoms  watered  by  the  great  rivers  that  swell  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
particularly  on  the  brink  of  the  rivers,  where  its  base  is  inundated  at  the  rismg 
of  the  waters  in  the  spring.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
European  elm,but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  in  strength  and  hardness;  it  has  also 
iess  compactness,  and  spiits  more  readily.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  easily  de* 
tached  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Soaked  in  water,  and  rendered  supple 
by  pounding,  it  is  separated  into  shreds,  or  ribands,  which  are  used,  in  the 
northem  states,  for  weavin^  into  seats  for  common  chairs,  as  rushes  are  in 
England.  (^Mwhaux.^  This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1752,  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon ;  though,  as  Martyn  obsenres,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  or 
of  any  otber  American  elm,  in  the  edition  of  Miiler^s  Dictionary  which  was 
published  sixteen  years  afterwards.  The  tiu*ee  varieties  have  doubtless  existed 
m  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and,  probably,  in  the  grounds  at  Syon ;  but  they  are 
not  now  to  l>e  found  in  either  of  these  collections.  The  only  plants  which  we 
bave  seen  are  those  in  the  Uorticulturai  Society'8  Garden ;  where  there  are 
several  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  They  bear  a  general  resembiance  to 
27.  montana,  lx>th  in  their  naked  and  clothed  state;  but  they  are  readiiy 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  roughness  of  their  bark.  The  leaves, 
aiso,  are  more  pointed,  longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  have  longer  fooN 
sta]ks,and  are  of  a  finer  green.  They  so  closely  resemble  other  trees,  marked, 
in  the  Hordcultural  Society's  Garden,  U,  hisp^nica,  as  scarcely,  if  at  ail,  to 
be  distinguishable  from  them.  Michaux  sent  seeds  of  this  elm  to  France  in 
1807, from  which  several  thousand  plants  were  raised ;  and  of  which,accordin£  to 
the  Niiuveau  Du  Hamel,  there  are  very  fine  specimens  at  Trianon,  where  tn^ 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  eims  by  the  superior  beauty  of  their  leaves. 
Cobbett  informs  us  that  he  imported  a  quantity  of  elm  seed  from  the  borders 
of  Lake  Ontario,  wliich  was  ^hered  from  a  tree  tiiat  had  a  dear  strai^ht 
stem  70  ft.  high,  before  it  began  to  ramify ;  but  that  these  seeds,  from  havmg 
been  put  together  t)efore  they  were  thoroughiy  dried,  had  fermented  on  the 
passage,  and  not  one  ever  came  up.  (.fVooidlandSy  &c.,  p.  241.  and  242.)  In 
the  l^nburgh  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree  which,  in  1828,  was  25  ft.  6  in«, 
high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
is.  &uh ;  and  the  weeping  variety  is  50  cents. 

2  10.  U,  (a.)  fu^lva  Mickx.    The  taway-budded^  or  tiipperyy  Elm. 

i^a^fcatiim.    Micbx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  17S. ;  Purth  FL  Amer.  Sopt,  1.  p.  fiOO.  {  Spreng.  Syit 

Vcx.,  1.  p.  931. ;  Rees*t  Cyclop.,  No.  m  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
Sfmmi/m€9.     U.  r&bra  Midut.  Arb.,  3.  p.  S78.,  and  a  flg^  Vorth  Amer.  ^lva,  3.  p.  89.  t.  128.  ^  Orme 

gTM,  Frmch  of  Camada  amd  Upper  Louisiana  ;  reoEhn,  red-wooded  Elm,  Mooie  Ebn. 
Emgrawimgs.    luchz.  N«rth  Amer.  Sylra,  3. 1 1S8. ;  aiid  o^xtjig.  1247. 

Spec,  Ckar.t  Sfc.  Resembles  the  Dutch  eim.  Branches  rougfa,  whitisb. 
Leavea  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  nearly  equal  at  the  base,  more  or  less 
cordate  there ;  serrate  with  unequal  teeth,  rugose,  very  rough,  hairy  on 
both  surfaces:  they  are  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  than  those  of  U. 
americana.  Leaf  buds  tomentose,  with  a  tawny  dense  tomentum :  they  are 
larser  and  rounder  than  those  of  U.  americana.  Scales  of  the  buds  that 
indude  the  flowers  downy.  Peduncles  of  fiowers  short.  Samara  not  fringed, 
very  like  that  of  U.  campestris ;  orbicular,  or,  according  to  the  figure  in 
Micfaau3L*s  North  American  Si/lva,  obovate.  (Michx.y  Pursh.')  Leaves  vari- 
able  in  shape  and  serratures,  but  morc  downy  than  the  other  North  Ame- 

4  z 
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rican  elms.  Stamens  5—7.  Stigmas  puiplish.   Saoiara,  when  young,  downj 

on  both  sides.     This  tree  has  been  introduced,  but  when  is  not  stated  in 

British  catalogues. 

Detcr^tion,  ^c,  The  red,  or  slippery,  dm,  aecording  to  Michaux,  bcars  a 
strong  resembUince  to  the  Dutch  elm.  It  forms  a  tree  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft. 
hi^h,  and  15 in.  or  20 in.  in  diameter.  In  the  winter,  Micbaux  observes, 
**  it  is  distinguished  from  the  white  American  elm     ^^  i^ii 

by  its  buds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder;  and 
which,  a  fortnight  before  their  developement,  are 
covered  with  a  nisset  down."  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  tufls  at  the  extremity  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  scales  which  surround  the  bunches 
of  flowers  are  downy,  like  the  buds.  The  caiyx  is  u^ 
downy  and  sessile ;  the  stamens  short,  and  of  a  pale  y^ 
rose  colour.  The  seeds  are  large,  desdtute  of  fringe,  ^^ 
round,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
elm;  and  they  ripen  very  early.  The  bare  is 
brown ;  and  the  leaves  are  oval-acuminate,  doubly 
denticulated,  and  larser,  thicker,  and  rougher  than 
those  of  U.  americana.  *'  Except  the  maritiroe 
districts  of  the  CaroUnas  and  Georgia,  this  species  of  elm  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada."  (Jtfichaur,)  "  It  is  less 
abundant  than  the  white  American  elm  ;  and  the  two  species  are  rarely  found 
together,  as  the  red  elm  requircs  a  substantial  soil,  free  from  moisture,  and 
even  delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations,  such  as  the  banks  of  steep  rivers, 
particularly  the  Hudson  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  heart-wood  is  coarser- 
grained  and  less  compact  than  that  of  U.  americlUia,  and  is  of  a  duU  red  tinge ; 
whence  the  name  of  red  elm.  Even  in  the  branches  of  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  diameter, 
it  consists  principally  of  perfect  wood.  It  is  the  best  wood  in  the  United 
Statcs  for  blocks;  aiid  it  makes  excellent  rails,  which  are  of  long  duration,  and 
formed  with  little  labour,  as  the  trunk  may  be  easily  and  regularly  split ;  and 
this  18  probably  the  reason  that  it  is  never  employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels, 
The  leaves,  and  bark  of  the  branches,  macerated  in  water,  yield  a  thick  and 
abundant  mucilage  (whence  the  name  of  slippery  elm),  which  is  used  as  a 
refrcshing  drink  for  colds,  and  for  emoUient  plasters,  in  the  place  of  the  marsh 
mallow  root,  which  does  not  grow  in  the  United  States.  {Michx.)  There 
are  smail  plants  bearing  the  name  of  U.  fulva,  in  Loddiges^s  arboretum; 
but  they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  U.  americana. 

2  11.  U.  ala'ta  ATtchx.    T}ie  Wahoo,  or  cor^-winged,  Elm. 

IdeHMcatuM.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Anier.,  1.  p.  17& ;  Arb.,  &  p.  S7&  ;  Michz.  Nortb  Amer.  Sylra,  3. 

pi  Sf.  1 1S7.  i   Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  L  p.  SOO. ;  Spifeng.  Syst  Vcg.,  I.  p.  931. ;  Rees*s  Cycl., 

Nall. 
^wimtfmet.    U.  pdmiU  Watt.  Fi.  CaroL,  Ul. ;  Wahoo,  ItuSam  qf  Nortk  AmeHca. 
Engravingi.    Michx.  North  Amer.  SyWa,  S.  1 127. ;  and  ouxjlg.  l2iB. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.    A  middle-sized  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  hornbeam 

iC*&q)inus  ^etulus  L.).  Branches  bearing  two  longitudinal  corky  wings. 
«eaves  with  short  petioles,  and  disks  that  are  oblong-oval,  narrowed  to  an 
acute  point,  almost  equal  at  the  base,  toothed.  Samara  downy,  bearing  a 
dense  fringe  of  hairs  at  the  edge :  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  U.  amcrichna, 
by  the  figure  in  Michaux's  North  Amencan  Sylva,  narrowed  to  both  ends, 
and  havmg  an  open  niche  at  the  upper  one.  (JlitcAdr.  N^  A.  5.,  Pursh  Fl. 
A.  S)  A  tree,  30  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1820. 

Detcriplion,  /j^c.  The  wahoo  elm  is  a  tree  seldom  exceeding  30  fl.  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  9  in.  or  10  in.  The  fiowers  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  other  elms.  The  seeds  are  fringed,  and  rauch  smaller  than  those  of  the 
white  American  elm.  The  leaves  arc  ovai,  doubly  denticulated,  and  rather  small. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  tree  is,  however,  a  fungous  appendase,  two 
or  three  lines  wide,  attached  to  the  branches  throughout  their  whole  iength ; 
from  which  the  name  of  alata  (winged)  has  been  given  to  the  species.    The 
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wahoo  dm  is  found  onlv  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginiii,  in  the 

marittme  districts  of  the  Carolinas  and    Geor|pa,in  West 

Tennesseey  and  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky.    It  is  generally 

fbund  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  great  swamps  en- 

dosed  in  the  pine  barrens*    The  wood  is  fine-grained,  more 

compact,  heavier,  and  stroneer  than  that  of  U.  americ^a. 

The  heart-wood  is  of  a  duU  chocolate  colour,  and  always 

bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  sap-wood.     At  Charleston, 

and  some  other  parts  of  the  soutbem  states,  it  is  used  for 

the  naves  of  coach  wheels ;  but  Michaux  says  that  it  is  not 

appropriated  to  any  other  use.    There  are  small  plancs  in 

Messrs.  Loddiges^s  coUection»  which,  from  the  leaves»  might 

be  taken  for  those  of  U.  (c)  suberosa ;  and  the  engraving 

in  Michaux,  from  which  Jfig,  1248.  is  reduced  to  our  usu^ 

scale,  dosely  resembles  the  youn^  shoots  and  leaves  of  that  tree  of  U.  (c.) 

fiuberosa  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gku^den,  of  which  a  plale  is  given  in 

ouT  last  Volume. 

App.  i.     Doubtfid  Sorts  qfU'lmus» 

TUf  gCBUi,  «•  tlbatned  by  Profeaior  Lindley  i^mtopt. ,  p.  2S7 .),  U  in  such  a  ttete  of  ooDAision»  that  IC 
io  impoHtbie  to  deCermfaie  wliat  plantf  are  meant  oy  varioiu  names  extant  in  Iwtanical  worhj.  U.  pu- 
kiacau  Wait  aad  U.  fnMtAta  Willd.  arecT  thii  detcription.  In  p.  174.,  U.  integr(fbUa  and  U.  virgitn 
are  mentloDed  at  Himalayan  ipedea,  nrotMddy  hardy  or  half-hardy.  In  Royle^k  JUmtt.,  p,  399.,  U. 
iaaae(fdiia,  V.erdtat  vhich  refonbiet  U.  efnua,  U.  Itnigdta,  and  U.  virgiUa^  are  mentioned  a>  naUvei 
of  the Himaiayas and otlier parta  of  India, and M»me orthem of  China.  A  plant  naraed  U. canad^ntia, 
in  the  Horticultaral  8ocid(y*t  Oarden.  has  a  smooth  barlc,  lilLe  U.  montina,  and  ^ipearsjto  be  notbing 
■aove  than  that  apecie*.  The  Wormiey  Grange,  or  Byford,  elm.  and  the  Irfack  elm  of  Irdand,  are 
■aid  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  probably  other  ipeciet  to  add  to  the  Brittoh  flora.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  oonsiden 
tiic  Henfordshire  elm  a«  U.  montdna ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  aayt  that  it "  ia  probably  a  variety  of  U.  cam- 
piatria.**  Notwitlutanding  the  utmoat  attention  that  we  have  been  ^e  to  give  to  this  aubject,  and 
tbe  oommanieatkm  of  apedmena  from  all  parta  of  the  oountry,  we  haTe  by  no  meana  been  aUe  to 
draw  up  this  artlcle  in  a  manner  perfeetly  aatlsfectory  to  ounelvea.  Speeimens,  exoept  in  caaea 
where  they  have  been  gathered  flrom  treea  by  ourselvea,  and,  therefore,  aerre  to  remind  ua  of  the  ge. 
aeral  i^ipearance  and  halritof  tbe  tree  whence  they  haTe  been  Calcen,  we  have  fbuiid  in  thia,  aa  in  many 
otber  caaea,  tobe  of  comperatively  Uttie  uae.  The  genus,  as  Dr.  Lindl^  liaa  obaenred,  muat  be 
rtudBed  during  a  period  of  aeveral  yeara,  tnm  living  plants.  An  ulmarium,  though  it  would  noC 
cxhibit  «o  mucb  grandeur  as  a  pineCum,  so  much  beauty  as  an  ericetum,  nor  so  much  blossom  lu 
cariy  apring  as  a  salictum,  would  be  inoomparably  more  useAil ;  provided  proper  spaoe  were  allowed 
to  adnMt  of  every  tree  attaining  its  na(ural  sixe  and  shape,  and  that,  after  len  or  twelve  yeara^'  a 
ten  of  «very  tree  were  cut  down,  and  the  wood  examined. 

Genus  II. 


eaikm.    OmeL  Snt.  Nat,  S.  pi  ?l£a  ;  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  a  p^  loa ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 

;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  t  10&  ;  Lindley  Nat  Syat  of  Bot,  p.  179. 

me$,    ilbAinaus  PatL^  Glttdemst. ;  ZT^hnus,  various  authon,  as  to  the  Pttner^i  RlchAidt. 


PLA^NERil  Gmel.    Tiib  Planera.    Lm,  Syst  Polyglmriia  Monce^cia;  or 

Tetr-Pent-lmdria  Dig^nia. 

Mentifieatiom. 
p.  & ;  WaU 

■imyiwrs.    AhAmaus  Pa/iL,  GUidensL  ;  IT^hnus,  various  authon,  ai 

rkfaHom.    Named  in  honour  of  Piloiwr,  profeaaor  of  botany  at  ErAirth,  who  publiahed,  in  1788, 
a  work  entitled  ladex  Flamiantm  Agri  Stfordietuis,  in  «me  volume  8va 

Descnption,  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Westem  Ama,  and 
Korth  Ainerica;  quite  hardy  in  British  gardens,  and  readily  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  elm,  or  by  layers,  in  any  common  soil. 

$  1.  P.  RiCHA^RD/  Michx.    Richard'8  Planera,  or  Zelkwia  Tree. 

JdetUiflcatiom.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  fi4& ;  Biebi  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc  SuppL,  1.  p.  187. ;  Rffim.  et 
Schult  Syat  Veg.,  6.  p.  904. ;  Dea£  Hiat.  des  Arbres  et  Arbriss.,  SL  pL  M& 

S^moa^met.  P.  crenUa  Micka,  Mim.  mr  U  Zelkoua ;  P.  carpinifbUa  fVatt.  Demd.  JBrit.,  1 10&  : 
P.  crenAta  Detf. ;  JZh&mnus  carpinifbUus  PalL  FL  Bo$». ;  R.  «ImSldes  GUIdefuL  It.,  1.  v.  SIS.  and 
«17.;  £r  fanus  crenlkU /forr.  Par.,  U.nnvimi\m  WOUL  Baum.\  U.  camptetris  WalL  PL  CaroL, 

&u\. ;  U.  polfgama  Biekard  AcL  Paris,  1781 ;  U.  nemorMis  AiL  HorL  JEeM.ed.  8.,  p^  106. ;  U. 
iis  crenatis  basi  cqualibus,  ftiictu  ovoideo,  non  compresao,  Poiret  Emcifc  Mitk.,  iv.  p.  611. ;  le 
Zelkoaa,  or  Orme  de  Sib^ie,  jFV.  ;  IUcbard's  Pianere,  Ger. 
Mtmoiage.    Tail  FL  Roas.,  1. 1 60.  ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 10&  ;  our  Jlg.  1M9.  j  and  the  pbtcs  of 
tfie  tjree  in  our  last  Volum& 

Spec.  Ckar.y  ^c.    Fiowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  ieavei ;  and  both  flowers  and 
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Itmves  burue  oii  a  aboot  that  is  developed  in  the  suiie  year  wilh  thenisdves. 
Petiole  or  leaf  not  obirioua ;  dbk  of  leaf  elliptical,  unequal  M  the  base, 
dentate.  Indigenou»  tothe  westof  AsiB,and  upon  thesboresof  tbeCaapian 
Seu;  and  to  Irairetta  anil  Georgis,on  the  south  of  Mount  CaucssuB.  {N.  Du 
Ham.)  Inlroduced  in  1760;  flowering  in  April  or  Ha^;  and  growing  to 
the  height  offroni  50  ft.  to  70  ft. 

DetcTiplion,  ^.     The  Eclkoua,  in  its  native  country,  according  to  Michaux, 
is  a  tree  of  the  largtst  siie,  growing  to  the  hcight  of  from  75  ft,  to  80  ft,,  with 
a  triink  of  the  diameter  of  about  4ft.   The  trunk  is  atraight  and  upright,  oClen 
attaining  the  height  of  2a  ft.  or  30  ft.  before  it 
throws  out  a  single  branch.     Ttie  hma  of  the 
truiik  ia  not  eiilarged,  like  that  of  moxt  other 
trees,  its  thickness  being  very  little  greater  at 
the  surfoce  of  the  eround  than  it  is  at  the  point 
of  raniihcation.     Like  tliat  of  the  hornbeam,  it 
is  inurked  wlth  longitudinnl  furrows.  like  open 
(.'uttera.     The  heHcf  is  large,  tuft«d,  and  very 
inuch    branched ;    but    the    branches,   though 
widely  extended,  lU^e  niore  slvndcr,  and   more 
vcrtical  iii  their  direction,  than  is  geneially  thc  , 
vase  wiih  furest  trees.    The  burk  of  the  trunk  iii  _ 
not  grey  and  eracked,  like  that  of  the  elm  or  _ 
the  oak,  hut  reaeitibles  rather  that  of  ihe  hora< 
beajn  or  beech.    As  is  the  case  with  those  trces, 

the  Burfaceof  theb^kof  thezelkouaiasmooth,  ' 

and  itx  texture  ia  firm  and  compact;  but  it  haa 
tliis  remarkable  diScrence,  that,  when  tlie  tree 
liecoines  about  S  in.  in  diameter,  it  scales  off 
in  large  tbin  pieces.    Tlie  Howers  are  sniall,  of 

a  grecnisb  brown,  anil  smell  like  those  of  the  elder ;  and  they  are  disposed  in 
grou|>s  along  the  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  fruit  is  not  larger  than  a 
pea;  and  the  seeds,  which  sre  containcd  in  littte  gibbous  capsules,  baring  two 
cells,  are  about  the  «ize  of  a  grain  of  henip-iieed.  In  Im?retta  (a  pastoral 
district  lying  between  Georgia  aiid  the  ahore»  of  the  filack  Sea^,  where  the 
zclkoua  is  found  in  the  greateat  abundance,  the  seeds  rinen  in  tne  montb  of 
Oclober;  but  in  Franee  they  always  drop  off  before  they  have  completed 
their  maturity.  Thia  is  the  more  remaricable,  from  the  tree  having  beeii 
introduced  into  France  above  seventy  years  ago,  and  there  being  at  Versailles 
a  tree  above  lifly  years  old,  in  a  moat  vigaruus  state  of  growth,  which  bas 
resisted  the  most  severe  frosts.  The  foliage  strongly  resEmbles  thatoftbe 
clin  in  its  general  appearance.  The  leaves  are  borne  on  very  short  pctioles, 
and  are  generally  troni  I  in.  to  3  in.  long.  Thcy  are  alternate,  and  equally 
dentated,  or  rather  crcnulated;  diJFcring,  in  thia  respect,  frooi  those  of  every 
kindof  elm  known;  theleavesof  theelmalwayshavingevery  large  indentation 
Hccoui|mnicd  by  a  aniallcr  one.  The  teavesof  ihezelkuua  are,  aiso,  of  a  much 
firmcr  and  drier  texture  tliun  those  of  the  elm ;  and,  it  is  said,  are  not,  like  those 
of  tbe  latter  tree,  liable  to  ihe  attacks  of  insects.  When  the  first  tree  of  this 
species  [ilanted  in  Francc  was  cut  down,  in  1820,  it  was  found  to  be  70  ft, 
in  height,  and  its  trunk  to  be  7  fl,  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  from  tbe  ground. 
The  bole  of  the  trunk  was  80 ft.  in  length,  aud  of  nearly  uniform  thickness; 
and  the  propurlion  of  heart-wood  to  the  sap-wood  was  about  three  quarters 
of  its  diameter.  This  tree  was  about  flfty  yeara  oi<l,  but  was  stjll  in  a  growing 
Htnte,  and  in  vigorous  health.  (See  Michaux'a  Jftinoirifiur/e  iifttoua,  Paris, 
1831.)  Descemet,  in  his  Tab/eau  Hitloritfue  da  Progret  de  la  CtiifaTe  det  Arbret 
aOdetia,  fcc,  describes  this  specieaes  a  "lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  anativeof 
Mingrelia  and  Cuucaaus,  whicn  is  distinguialied  by  its  ehining  areen,  broadlv 
crcnuUted  leaves,  and  its  smooth  and  greenish  trunk."  (p.  60.)  In  BrttisD 
gardens,  ihc  rate  of  growtli  of  thi.i  tree  is  siniilar  to  tiiat  of  the  beech  or 
II  hurnbeam  ;  it  attaining  the  hci^dit  of  ifi  II.  in  10  years. 
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Geogrtsphyy  Hisfory,  ^c.  The  zelkoua  is  a  native  of  the  coiintry  lying 
between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  between  lat.  S5°  and  47°,  par- 
ticolarly  of  Imiretta  and  Mingrelia ;  of  thc  north  of  Persia,  and  of  Georgia. 
Itwaa  firat  described  by  Pallas,  in  his  F/ora  Rossica  fpublished  in  1784),  under 
the  name  of  /{haninus  carpinifolius.  In  1782,  the  elder  Michaux  under- 
took  **  a  joumey  into  Persia,  under  the  auspices  of  Monsieur  (afterwards 
Loais  XvIII.),  ia  order  to  make  botanical  researches.  Having  left  Ispahan, 
in  order  to  explore  the  province  of  Ghilan,  he  fouud  this  tree  in  the  rorests 
which  he  traversed  before  arriving  at  Recht,  a  town  situated  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  this  town  he  had  opportunities  of  reniarking  the  use  made  of  the 
woody  and  of  judging  how  nighly  it  was  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants.** 
(^Miiix.  tttrle  Zelkouay  p.  .3.)  The  first  tree  introduced  into  Europe  appears 
to  have  been  planted  by  M.  Leroonnier,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  &c.,  (see  p.  140.)  in  his  garden  at  Montreuil,  ncar  Vcrsailles. 
This  garden  was  destroyed  in  1820;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  tree,  when  it 
was  cut  down,  will  be  found  in  p.  1410.  The  oldest  tree  now  existing  in 
France  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where,  in  1831,  it  was  about  60  ft.  high. 
It  was  planted  in  1786  (when  a  sucker  of  four  years  old),  about  the  samc 
time  as  the  lime  trees  which  formthe  grand  avenue  called  the  AUee  dr  Buffon, 
ThereiSfhowever,  a  much  larger  zclkouaon  an  estate  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Dijon, 
an  enthusiastic  planter  of  exotic  trees,  at  Podenas,  near  N^rac,  in  the  depart- 
roent  of  thp  Lot  et  Garonne.  This  fine  tree  was  planted  in  1789;  and,  on  thc 
20ch  of  Januar}%  1831,  it  measurcd  nearly  80  fl.  high,  and  the  trunk  was  nearly 
3  ft.  in  dianieter  at  3  fl.  from  tbe  sround.  A  drawing  of  this  tree,  madc  by  thc 
oomitin  theautumn  of  thatyear,  has  beenkindly  lent  to  us  by  M.  Michaux  ; 
Irom  which^.  1250.  is  an  engraving,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  Thcrc  are 
several  other  trees  of  the  zelkoua,  at  Podenas,  nearly  as  large ;  and  sonic  clms 
planted  thirty  years  before  the  zelkouas,  and  measurcd  at  tne  same  time,  wcre 
only  a  few  inches  more  in  size.  In  England,  the  zelkoua  appears  to  have  been 
plantcd  at  Kew,  and  at  Syon,  probably  about  the  year  1760,  when  it  was  first 
mtroduced.  A  tree  in  the  former  gardeu  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  the  tree  of  this  species  figured  in  our  last  Volume  was,  in  1835,  when 
the  drawing  was  made,  upwards  of  54ft.  high. 

Properties  and  Utes.  Both  the  sap-wood  and  the  heart-wood  of  the  zel- 
koua  are  osed  as  timber.  Thc  sap-wood  is  white,  and  very  elastic,  resembling, 
in  many  respects,  the  wood  of  the  ash.  The  heart-wood,  which  comprises  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  reddish,  and  sometimes  of  a  russet  brown. 
This  wood,  when  cut  obliquely,  resembles  that  of  the  robinia,  and  presents, 
like  it,  numerous  interlacements  of  fibres.  It  is  very  heavy,  and,  when  dry, 
becomes  so  eztremely  bard,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  drive  nails  into  it  with  a 
hammer.  In  the  countries  where  it  is  abundant,  it  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  oak ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  even  superior  to  that  wood  for  furni- 
ture.  Its  colour  is  agreeable;  it  is  finely  veined;  and  its  texture  is  so  compact, 
and  its  grain  so  fine,  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  It  has, 
also,  the  great  advantage  of  never  becoming  wormeaten,  however  old  it  may 
be.  It  is  remarkably  durable  as  posts,  to  stand  either  in  watcr  or  in  the 
earth.  (Michx.  Mem.  sur  le  Zelkoua^  p.  9.  17.) 

Propagaiion  and  Culttire,  ^c.  The  zelkoua  is  gencrally  propacated  by 
gnS^n^  on  the  common  elm ;  but  _we  are  told  by  M.  Michaux  that  M.  le 
Cbevaher  Gauba,  the  French  consufat  Tefiis,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  large 
forests  in  Imiretta,  has  had  a  great  quantity  of  seeds  collected,  and  sent  to 
France,  fi^om  which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  When  grafted,  M.  Michaux 
obsenres  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  near  the  collar  of  the  stock 
as  possible;  when,  if  the  stocks  are  in  a  deep  fresh  soil,  the  grafts  will  push 
shoots  of  firom  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long  the  first  season. 

IttaHttkx  Id  tb«  enTlroiM  of  Loodoo,  the  largett  tree  if  at  Svon,  where,  in  1834,  it  was  54  ft  high, 
tfac  dioMteT  oTthe  trunk  8  It  31n.,  and  of  the  head  34  ft ;  at  Kew.  it  i«  upwards  of  5U  ft.  high  ;  in 
cfee  HorticuUural  Society*»  Garden,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  20ft  high.  (See  the  platc  of  thia  tree  in 
ovr  la«t  VolaiDe)  In  RutUDdthlrc,  «t  BelToir  Castle^  4  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft  high.  In  France, 
in  Ibe  Jaxdln  dee  PUntcfl,  55  yeen  plantcd,  it  is  58  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunlc  21  in.,  and  of 
tlie  beHl  90  ft ;  at  Scteux,  30  years  planted,  It  is  50  ft  bigh ;  in  the  Botanic  Oardcn  at  Rouen,  it  is, 
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Oft.  Iiiih;it  Pod(nH[>H/r.  Itsa),  TuiiiinirHa,  50T«in  rliintcd,in  ftm  TO n.  to 80 ft.  hi«h. 
n  Baiuia,  In  (hc  Eiuliih  OirdtnilMunich,  Jliyrum  pluitiJ.lt  li  llft.  hlch.  In  IUIt, M  Uoku, 
«r  MUui,  18  jtm  pbntnl,  II  is  18  n.  bl(h. 
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Cawunerciai  Siaiktict.  In  English  nuraeries,  the  planto,  being  little  known, 
ire  Bold  for  2«.  Qd.  each,  and  upwards ;  but,  if  in  demand,  the  price  would  not 
be  higher  than  that  of  grafted  elms,  or  about  U.  each.  At  BoUwyller,  ptants 
are  l  franc  50  centB  each. 

S  2.  P.  Om B^LiN/  Michx.     Gmelin's  Planera. 

fdMjfkaftaL    Michz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  pl84&  ;  DetC  HiM.  det  Arbra  et  AibriM.,  2.  pi  44& 
^MMMNn.    P.  «linifMU  Mickx.  Arb.  Amer.,  &n.  8Sa  t  7  .NortM  Amer.  ^iva,  &  p.  lOa  t.  m.  N. 

Dmlham.  Arb.,  7.  p.  86.  t.  21. ;  P.  aquitica  mUd.  Sp.  FL,  4  p.  967.,  Fursk  Pi.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

Pb  1L5l  ;  Anoirfiaiu  aqiuUiccu  arbor,  &c.,  fValt.  CaroL^  830. 
&«r»MViL    Michx.  ArtiL  Amer.,  1 7. ;  Nortb  Amer.  Sylra,  SL 1 190. ;  Du  Ham.  Artx,  ed.  nor.,  7. 

t  8L  ;  and  oax Jt/i.  1851. 

Spec.  CAar.,^c.  Flowera  in  heads,  opening  before  the  leaves  are  protruded, 
and  bome  on  branches  or  branchlets  developed  in  some  previous  year» 
Leaf  with  an  obvious  petiole,  and  a  disk  ovate-acuminate,  equal  at  the  basr, 
and  serrate.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  even  iti 
its  nadve  countrv»  rarely  more  than  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  hig^,  and  with  the  diameter  of  the 
tnmk  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  elobose  heads,  and  upon  very 
short  footstalks :  they  are  small,  ofa  green- 
ish  brown  colour,  and  not  at  all  conspi- 
cuoos.  The  fruit  becomes  brown  before  the 
leaves  fiill :  it  is  small,  oval,  inflated,  and 
rough:  the  seed  is  minute.  The  leaf  is 
ntuch  smaller  than  that  of  P.  Richardi,  and 
resembles  that  of  (Tlmus  camp^tris,  except 
in  bdng  serrated  with  equal  teeth ;  it  is  of 
a  lively  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  grey 
on  the  under  one.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  North  Americay  where  it  is  found  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  banks  of  the 


Mississippi,  and  throughout  the  southem 
states.     It  V 


is  particulariy  abundant  in  the 
lai^  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Savannah  in  Georgia.  The  wood  of  this 
tree,  according  to  Michaux,  **  is  hard,  strong,  and  scemingly  proper  for 
various  uses."  It  is,  however,  not  used  for  any  purpose  in  America ;  and 
the  tree  is  ao  little  esteemed,  that  it  has  not  received  any  popular  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816,  but  is  rare  in  coUections;  though 
it  might  be  readily  multiplied  by  ^rafting  on  the  elm.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges'8.     The  price,  m  New  York,  is  l  dollar  per  plant. 

?  P.  Abelieea  ScAmttea  CRmn.  ei  SchtUi.  Susi.  Veg.,  6.  p.  904^,  the  AbeHoea  of  Cluflius)  It  cupMMcd 
lo  brioog  to  thia  genua.  It  is  detcribed  by  Clutiua  aa  beii)g  a  large  uprigfat  tree,  with  a  branchy  ncad, 
nandi«h  decrty  aenrated  learea,  and  greenith  blaclc  fhii^  about  the  siie  of  a  grain  of  pepper.  The 
«ood  la  haia,  reddiah,  and  potiewet  •omewhat  of  the  fragranoe  of  undal  wood.  It  ii  a  natlTe  of 
Cmc^  oa  tbc  raonntaios ;  but  has  not  yet  becn  introduced. 

Genus  III. 


ffl 


^ 


CEILTIS  Toum.    The  Cbltis,  w  Nettlb  Tree.     Lin.  Sysi.  Polygamia 

Monoe^da,  or  Pent&ndria  Dig^nia. 


Toum.  quoted  hj  T.  Neea  ab  Etenbeck,  in  hi«  Oen.  PL  Fl.  Qerm.,  tesc.  S.  t  i. 
'«.    Xrdcas  of  Lobel  and  other  authon ;  Micocoulier,  A*. :  ZiingeUMum,  Qer. 

The  name  of  CkWM  ia  laid  to  refer  to  the  tree  having  been  known  to  tlie  ancient  Cdta ; 
die  appcHation  of  Nettle  Tree  rdatea  to  Ihe  slmilarity  of  the  leaTee  to  thoie  of  some  kind  of 
{UmcM). 

Descriptkm.      Handsome,   much  branched,  deciduous    trees,   natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  varying  in  size  and  foUage,  but  all  bearing  fruit, 
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which  18  ediMe,  and,  though  small,  is  remarkably  sweet,  aod  said  to  be  very 
wholesome.  Some  of  the  species,  according  to  Descemet,  are  yery  oma- 
mental ;  particularly  C.  crassifolia,  the  branches  of  which  assume  the  character 
of  a  fan ;  and  C,  occidentalis,  tbe  branches  of  which  droop  like  a  parasol. 
The  wood  of  C.  austrklis  is  valuable ;  but  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  is 
too  weak  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  arts.  The  leaves  of  all  the  species,  like 
those  of  all  the  species  of  i^iospyros,  drop  off  almost  simultaneously,  and  thus 
occasion  very  little  trouble  to  the  gardener  in  sweeping  them  up.  Propa- 
gated  by  layers  or  seeds.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  6<^.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyiler,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

i  1.  C.  AUSTRA^Lis  L,     The  southem  Celtis,  or  European  NeiAe  Tree. 

Identt/leatiom.    Lin.  Sp.  Pl.,  1478. ;  Mill.  Dict^No.  1. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4l  n.  993. ;  Du  Ham.  Artx.  ed. 

noT., «.  p.  S4k  t.  8. :   Lun.  IIL,  t  884k  f.  1. ;  Flore  FFan^.,  S.  p.  31&  ;    Duby  et  Dec.  Bot  Gslllc., 

L  p.  4SL  ;  Roem.  et  Schult  Sytt.  Veg.,  6.  p.  305. ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  t  105. 
Sffnoiwmea.    Ldtun^rbor  LiA.  /c,  SL  p.  186. ;  I,dtu8  sive  OHtla  Cam.  EpfL,  155.  ;  Lote  tree;  Hioo. 

couiier  auttral,  Micocoulier  de  Provence,  Fabreooulier,  Fabr^nier  dee  ProTen^ aux  (lee  2f,  Du 

Ham.)i  Lotu,   llal. 
Emgravfmgs.    Cam.  Epit,  ie. ;  Lam.  III.,  t  884^  f.  1. ;  Scop.  DeL  Flor.  Intubr.,  t  18  ;  St  HiUire 

Uvr.,  S7.  t  7. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  nov.,  2.  t  8. ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brlt,  1. 106. ;  andour^.  1S59L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-ianceolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  or  acuminate, 
argutely  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough  on  the  upper  surface ;  soft, 
from  down,  on  the  under  one.  Flowers  solitary.  Fruit  black.  Indigenous 
to  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa  (  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  and  Ropm. 
et  SchuU.  Sj/st.  Veg.),  also  to  the  west  of  Asia.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  40  fl.  Introduced  in  1796;  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
friiit  in  October. 

Variety,  Brotero,  in  his  Flora  Luntanicay  mentions  a  variety,  with  variegated 
leaves,  that  was  found  wild  in  Portugal. 

Description.  A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  and 
branched  head.  The  branches  are  long,  slender,  and  flexible,  with  a  grey 
bark,  spotted  with  white,  and  covered  with  a  slight  down  at  the  extremities. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  brown.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  marked  str  ogly 
with  the  nerves  on  the  lower  side,and,  when 
young,  covered  with  a  yellowLsh  down. 
They  are  oval-Ianceolate,  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  base  having 
one  side  prolonged  down  the  petiole.  The 
flowers  are  small,  greenish,  and  inconspi- 
cuous  ;  and  are  produced  at  the  same  time 
as  the  leaves,  The  fruit,  wliich,  when  ripe, 
18  blackish,  and  resembles  a  very  small 
withered  wild  cherry,  is  said  not  to  become 
edible  till  the  first  frost  (see  N.  Du  Ham., 
vol.  ii.  p.  35.) ;  and  it  hanss  on  till  the  fol- 
lowing  spring.  It  is  reroarkably  sweet,  and' 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ldtus  of  the 
ancients,  the  food  of  the  Lotopbagi ;  which 
Herodotus,  Dioscorides,  and  Theophrastus 
describe  as  sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome ; 
and  which  Homer  says  was  so  delicious, 
as  to  make  those  who  ate  it  forget  their 
country.  (8ee  Odyssey,  lib.  ix.  v.93.)  The 
berries  are  stiU  eaten  in  Spain ; ,  and  Dr. 
Walsh  says  tbat  the  modern  Greeks  are  very  fond  of  them.  According 
to  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  they  are  called,  in  modern  Greek,  honey  berries.  (See  Hogg 
on  the  Classicai  PlanU  ofSicUy,  in  the  Joum.  ofBot.,  2d  ser.,  p.  804.)  The  tree 
grows  rapidl^,  more  especially  when  once  established,  and  af^erwards  cut 
down ;  sometimes  producing  shoots,  in  the  climate  of  London,  6ft.  or  8ft.  in 
length.     It  bears  pruning  remarkably  well,  at  every  age.     Its  leaves  are  yery 
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iridora  toocbed  b;  insects,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  England ;  ond  thc 
C6esa3  LJgnip^rda  and  Scdl^tuB  destructor,  whicb  are  «o  iiyiirioua  to  the 
tiniber  of  mui;  other  trees,  neTcr  toucb  either  ihat  of  C^liis,  that  of  TMnera 
Rkbardi,  or  that  or  Pyms  S6tiias.  C.  auHtt^lis  h  found  on  botli  the  ehores  of 
the  Meditenwean,  tbrojghout  the  whole  of  the  aoulh  of  Franre,  Italv,  and 
Spain.  It  is  particularl}'  abundant  in  Provence ;  and  there  is  a  celebrated  tree 
M  Aii,  under  wbicb  it  ts  MJd  ihnt  tbe  ancient  sovereigns  of  Provence  delivered 
tbetr  edict*  to  the  people.  The  European  nettle  tree  is  niiich  ueed  in  the 
nortfa  of  Italj  and  the  Eouth  of  France,  for  planting  BquBres  and  public  walks, 
wbere  it  is  Irequently  found  froin  lOft.  to  ^ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  l^ft. 
to  3  ft.in  drcumference.  The  wood  of  tbis  tree  iB  eitremelj  compact ;  ranlung 
betireen  that  of  the  live  oak  and  that  of  the  box,  for  hardness  and  densily. 
According  to  Bsudrillart,  it  weighs,  when  dry,  TO  Ib.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
wood  of  thebranches  ia  elastic,  and  eo  extremely  supple,  tbat  a  piece5fl.or 
6  (l.  long,  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  niHy  be  ntade  into  a  ctrcle  witbout  breaking. 
[ta  compactnes»  renders  it  Euaceptible  of  a  higb  polish ;  and,  when  it  ia  cut 
obliqnely  across  thelibres,  itvery  much  reBembles  satin-wood.  It  is  principally 
used  Ibrfumiture,  and,  by  the  sculptors  in  wood,  for  carving  into  thestaluesof 
«aints ;  but  it  is  olso  employed  for  makine  tubs  and  cisterns,  and  the  branches 
fiw  hay-forita,  Tbese  divers  usea,  Bays  M.  De  Cubieree,  "remind  one  of  the 
nrses  ofLa  Fontaine,  when  he  makes  his  carver  in  wood  ejtclaim, — 
" Scn-Ul dieu,  tntile,  oacuretuF'' 

Tbe  i^incipBl  use,  however,  of  the  nettle  tree,  in  the  south  of  France,  is  for 
making  hay-forka ;  for  wblch  use  tbe  plisbiiity  and  toughness  of  ils  bnmches 
Tender  it  particularlj  suitable.  PlantationB  of  the  tree,  for  this  purpose,  are 
common  near  Lyons,  and  in  seTeral  parta  of  the  Bouth  of  France;  and  in 
tbe  department  tlu  Gard  tberc  are  about  seven  acres  of  rocky  ground  which 
would  be  quite  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  but  which  are  planted  with 
Dettle  trees,  Irom  which  above  5000  dozeiiB  of  hay-forks  ere  made  every 
yev,  producing  a  yearly  revenue  of  25,000  Inncs.  The  stem  of  this  tree, 
wben  cut  orer  hy  the  ground,  throws  up  thick  and  vigorouB  shoots,  which 
make  excellent  haiHlles  for  coach  whips,  ramrods  to  mueketB,  aud  walking- 
sticks,  whicb  have  almost  the  flexibihty  of  a  supple-jack.  When  the  treea 
»re  intended  for  this  purpose,  they  are  planted  m  mas^tes  very  close  to  one 
■nother,  in  order  that  tbey  may  be  drnwn  up,  and  increase  in  leiigth  rather 
tbui  in  tbickneaa.  The  inhabitanta  of  Marbonne,  and  of  the  department  of 
Aude,  cuttiTate  the  nettle  tree  for  these  purpoaes,  in  the  very  best  soil ;  and 
the  ahfMta  produced  form  sn  article  of  extensive  commerce,  nnder  the  name  of 
iow  de  Perpignaii,  furnishing,  accordiua  to  Baudrillart,  whip-handles  to  all  the 
coochBien  in  Europe.  It  is  bIbo  much  used  for  musical  instruinents,  and  for 
the  ahafts  and  a\letrees  of  carriages,  tbe  poles  of  Beden  chairs,  and  tbe  navea 


Kk«tft.blih.  mAlbtiltmeuiollht  tiunlc  Jin.;  neu  Mon 
SO.  tiii.lDdiuDe»r,  lo  Italy,  it  Hoou,  tOOranoU.  Ult-.0 
3IL,  Bd  ortbc  hnd  nft. 

T  e.  C.  (a.)  CAtJCA'Bic«   fVi/ld.     The  Caucasian  GeltiB,  or  Kellle  TVee. 
MmlilcaMm.    WIIM.  Sp  Pl,  4.  pl  <M  i  PnlrM  ln  Bicrcl  Suppl,  S.  p.  SBS.  i   Ran.  M  SchulL  9tK. 
Sprc  C**r.,tc.    TMa  li  mr  ilMlr  ■kl"  td'.  ■oHrilli-,  but  lldintanLn  <ti  Iuih  Mnit  nonaratr. 
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litUe  naiTowed  at  the  bate»  «imI  aliiKWt  eqiul  there ;  abovet.  deep  green ;  beneeth»  pale,  jelloirlih  $ 
and  the  veiui,  when  seen  under  a  lcns,  a  little  hair/.  Indigeuoua  to  Caucasus,  oo  the  «tatement 
of  Adan».  ( IrUid.  Sp.  PL)  Willdeoow  had  seen  a  dried  «pecimen  with  fhiit  In  Rttm.  et  Sekult. 
S^fit,t  it  i«  quoted  ttom  Poirtt  EnqfcL  Suppl.,  that  tbe  tecth  of  the  leaTesare  usually  iarge,  and  aro 
unequal ;  and  that  the  fruit  u  Kihtary,  axUlary,  globote,  and  reddiifa,  and  bome  upon  a  peduncle 
of  the  length  d  tbe  petiole.  It  is  notnl  that  it  is  Tery  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  l^ora 
Taurieo-Cancoiica  (Bieberstein)  has  not  mentioned  this  ^iecies  in  that  work.  (Seeunder  C  rin^nsia 
Pers.,  Na  4.) 

i  •  3.  C.  TouRNEFO^RT//  Lam.  Tournefort's  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree, 

IdentifieaHon.     Lam.  l&tcycl.,  4.  pi  las. ;  WilhL  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  994 :  Bleb.  FL  Tliur.  Cauc,  2.  p.  449. 

Boem.  et  Scbult  Syst  Veg.,  6.  pi  30& :  N.  Du  Ham.  Aib.,  2.  p.  S8. 
SgmoMlfmes.     C  orientalis  minor,  foliU  mlnoribus  et  crassioribus,  flructu  ilaTO,  Toum.  Cor.^  42.» 

Hiu.,  2.  p.  425.  t  41. ;  C.  orientills  MiU.  Did.,  Na  8.^t,  according  to  the Kouoeau  Du  Hamel,  not 

of  Lin.,  which  is  oonsidered  a  half-hardT  plaot  in  Britidn ;  Micocoulier  du  LeTant,  Micoooulier 

d'Orient,  Pr^  Morgenlandischer  ZUngelbaum,  Ger. 
Engreufisigs.    loum.  Itin.,  1 41. ;  and  tlie  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves,  when  adult,  ovate,  acute,  unequal  at  the  bage, 
crenately  serrate,  roughish  on  the  upper  surface ;  when  young,  subcordate 
at  the  base.  Fruit  yellow,  becoming  brown.  {Willd.  Sp.PLyOad  Rcem,  et 
Schult,  Sytt.  Veg,)  A  native  of  Armenia.  {Toumefort,)  Leaves  bluntish, 
rough  on  both  surfaces,  glossy.  (Spren^,  Sytt.  Veg.)  Introduced  in  1739, 
and  flowering  and  fruiting  at  the  same  time  as  C.  australis. 

Description^  ^c,  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  rarely  exceeding  25  ft.  in  heiglit,  buc 
generally  forming  a  bush  of  only  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  round  glabrous. 
branches,  covered  with  a  brownish  bark.  The  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  ver^  short ; 
the  disk  is  unequally  dentated,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  glabrous ;  it  is  of  a 
deep  green  above,  and  paler  beneath,  and  is  of  a  tnicker  texture  than  that  of 
C^Itis  austraUs.  The  fruit,  which  is  solitary,  and  bome  on  a  long  peduncle,  is 
oval,  greenish  at  first,  then  becoming  yellowish,  and  afterwards  nearly  black. 
From  the  specimens  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  the  fruit 
does  not  appear  to  ripen  so  soon  as  that  of  C.  ocddentalis ;  as,  in  October,  1836, 
the  fruit  of  C.  Tourneforta  was  quite  firm  and  green,  while  that  of  C.  occi- 
dehtalis  was  shriveled,  blackish,  and  extremely  sweet.  C.  Toumef6rtn  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant ;  from  which  country  Toumefort  brought  the  seeds  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plautes,  in  Paris,  about  1717,  whence  plants  have  been  dis- 
tributed  all  over  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739.  It  is 
rather  more  tender  than  C  australis  and  C.  occidentalis.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  as,  if  not  sown  till  spring,  they 
generally  remain  a  year  or  more  in  the  ground.  They  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  a 
sheltered  situation.  This  species  is  r^ily  known  m>m  all  others,  in  winter, 
by  its  forming  a  compact  upright-branched  bush,  or  low  tree ;  and,  in  summer, 
bv  the  deep  green  and  dense  mass  of  its  rigid-looking  foliage.  There  are 
plants  of  it  from  6  ft.  to  8  fl.  high,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society'8 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddige8*s. 

S  A  4.  C.  (T.)  siNB^Nsis  Perg.     The  China  Celtis»  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Ueisiificaikm.    Pers.  Syn.,  L  p^  S98. ;  Rerai.  et  ScbulL  Sjst  Veg.,  &  pi  90& 

Spec.  CAar.f  ^c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  obtuse,  crenate,  largish,  glabroiis ; 
veins  prominent.  Native  in  China.  Cultivated  in  Cels's  garden.  (Perg. 
5yn.)  A  low  tree,  erowinc  to  the  height  of  from  1 2  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  plant 
of  this  kind  in  the  HorticuTtural  Societ/s  Garden  seems  to  differ  very  iittle, 
if  at  all,  from  C,  Touraef6rtM. 

1t  5.  C.  WiiAJ>EiioyiA^NA  Schultes.    Willdenow'6  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Jdeutificatbm.    Ronn.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  6.  pi  906. 

Sifnomifme.    C.  sintosis  Witld.  Enmm.  SuppL,  p.  68.,  fViild.  Baumx.,  p.  81. 

i^iec  Char.,  8[c  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acumlnate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  serrate  Arbm  ihemiddle 
tothetip:  above,  glabrous;  beneath.  rouehish.  Schultes  bas  auoted  Wittd.  AiMiMft.;  p.  81.,for 
this  speciflc  character ;  and  has  added,  that  a  young  tree  in  the  Berlln  Royal  Ganlen  has  the 
disk  off  its  leaf  1|  in.  long,  and  tbe  uppcr  surfaoe,  as  inspected  through  a  lena,  dotted ;  and  that  the 
kind  is  a  natire  of  Chlna.  In  a  supplenient  (published  In  1813)  to  WiIldenow*s  Enmueratiois  <tf  tlie 
Plants  qf  the  Bertin  Souai  GarJen,  is  the  fbllowing  short  dcecription  of  C  sintnsls  fVi/id^  wbich, 
though  not  essentially  diflbrent  from  the  above,  Is  not  auite  the  same :— Leaves  obovate  obloog,  ser- 
rated  at  the  tip ;  glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  one.  Schultes  has  noted 
that  the  specinc  character  of  C  sln£nsis  Pers.  ciearlv  shows  that  klnd  to  be  dlstinct  Arom  the  C 
«inensis  fVi/id. ;  and  that,  as  C  sindnsis  Pers.  was  flnt  published,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some 
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«thcr  luaneto  C  •lnteaU  WWd.  Schultet  bis  gfreii  It  that  of  vr\\\denafiiMa.    pierebelng  no 
ptaat  beaiing  the  nanie  of  C  VfWldmovidma  in  the  London  gmrdens,  we  can  lay  nothlng  about  it. 

1  6.  C.  occiDBNTA^Lis  Xr.  The  westem  Celtis,  or  Norih  American  Nettle  Trec, 

Utmi^lUatkMi.  lini  Sa  PL,I47&  :  MilL  Dlct,  Na  2.,  and  Ic.,  t  8& ;  Hichx.  ArtiL,  S.  ix  <S6L  1 8., 
Mofth  Amer.  Sylra,  &  p.  46.  t  lU. :  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  1.  p.  141.  ;  Willd.  Afb.,  67.,  Wifid.  Sa  FL, 
4.p.9M^;  Lam.  E^iCTCL,  4u  pk  1S7. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  cd.  l.,t6Su;  N.Du  Hani..8.p.S6  t9.;  Furah 
FL  Aner.  Sot,  1.  pi  flOa,   B«ein.  eC  Scbnlt  Syct  Veg.,  6.  p.  S06. ;  Wata.  Dendr.  Brlt,  t  147. ; 

Sgmam^met.  C  fructu  obacoro  purpuraMente  Tbvm.  Intt.,  612. ;  C.  6bllqua  Mcenek ;  Nettle  Tree, 
SugarBeiry,  Jnier.  i  Bois  inconnu, /IHmoA  y  Bfiooooulier  de  Virginie, /V*. 

JBt^mttmgs.  Mill.  Ic,  1 88. ;  Du  Ham.  Aib.,  ed.  1.,  1. 1  63L,  ed.  nov.,2.  t  9. :  Michx.  Nortb  Amer. 
^T«,S.  t  1I4l  :  Wata  Dendr.  Brit,  t  147. ;  T.  Neee  ab  Eienbeck  Oen.  FL  Fl.  Germ.,  fiuc  S. 
1 4. ;  and  tbe  platea  of  this  tpefiee  In  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec.  Ckar,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-acumiiiatey  unequal  at  the  bage,  Berratey 
roogh  on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  on  the  under  one.  Fruit  dull  red. 
(Afioftjr.  N  A.  S.)  Fruit darkpurple.  {PunhFl.  A.  S.)  Similar in foliage 
and  general  appearance  to  C,  australis.  Flowers  solitary.  (Michaujp.) 
LeaTes  serrate,  with  equal  teeth.  Flowers,  in  the  lower  |)art  of  the  branch, 
3  in  an  axil;  in  theupper  part,  1  only  in  an  axil.  Fruit  obscurdy  purplish. 
(JUem.  et  Scknit.  Stfgt.  Veg,^  Very  closely  akin  to  C  austr&Iis.  Leaves, 
when  youne,  ovate-lanceolate,  a  little  downy;  when  adult,  broad-ovate, 
acuminate ;  in  the  acuminate  part,  and  at  the  base,  ehtire ;  in  the  interval  on 
each  dde,8errate,glabrous,  vemed  with  conspicuous  veins ;  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  base  as  narrow  again  as  the  other  one.  (Lmit.,  quoted  in  Rcrm, 
et  Schult,  S.  V.)  C.  occident^Iis  differs  from  C.  austr^lis,  in  having  its 
leaves  much  broader  in  pro{>oTtion  to  their  lenffth,  and  of  an  oval-acu- 
minate  fomu  (Lam.  Encyct.^  iv.  p.  137.)  Disk  of  leaf  3 — 4  in.  long.  {Roem. 
et  SdtuU.  S.  K)  Indigenousy  in  woods  and  near  rivers,  from  Canada  to 
Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  (Purgh,)    Introduced  in  1656. 

raricties. 

X  C.  o.  2  cordata  Willd.  Wild.  Baumz.,  p.  82.  —  Leaves  subcordate  at 
the  base,  very  acuminate ;  above,  less  rough ;  beneath,  more  veiny. 
disk  3— 4iD.  long.  {WiUd.  W.  Baumz.^  mdRantt.  et  Schult.  Sytt. 

yeg) 

't  C.  o.  3  scabri^cula  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  995.,  Lam.  Encychy  iii« 
p.  137. ;  C.  australis  WU/d.  Arb,^  56. ;  C.  ?  o.  /3  tenuifolia  Pert,  Sun,^  1. 
p.  292. ;  C.  dspera  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  C.  orientalis  Hort. — Leaves 
shorter,  more  slender,  less  acuminate ;  roughish  above,  in  some 
instances  glabrous ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  a  distinct  species.  (Willd, 
Sp.  Pl,)  Disk  of  leaf  1^2  in.  long.  (Rcem.  et  Schult,  S,  V.)  It 
is  a  nadve  of  Louisiana,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garcien  at 
Paris ;  but,  as  it  was  kiUed  down  to  the  root  every  winter  by  the 
frost,  Lamarck  never  saw  its  flowers  or  fhiit,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  merely  a  variety  or  a  distinct  species. 
(Smith  in  Rees^s  Cyclo,) 

Descnptumy  S^c,  Thts  species,  Michaux  observes,  *'  is  similar  in  its  fo* 
liage  and  general  appearance  to  the  European  nettle  tree,  the  branches  of 
both  are  numerous  and  slender ;  and  the  Iimbs  ori^nate  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  eround,  and  take  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction.'*  (N,  Amer,  Syl., 
iii.  p.  45.J  '  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  oblique  at  the  base,  very  much 
acuminated,  and  somewhat  rough.  The  flowers  open  early  in  sprine,  and  are 
small,  white,  single,  and  axillary ;  the  fruit  also  is  small,  single,  of  a  round 
forro,  and  a  dull  red  colour.  When  ripe,  it  becomes  shriveled,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  black,  like  a  very  small  wild  cherry.  It  is  rather  flesh^,  and  very 
sweet.  Michaux  says  that  he  has  never  seen  the  wood  employed  in  anv  part 
of  the  United  States ;  but,  from  the  analogy  between  this  species  and  the 
Buropean  one,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  wood  might  be  applied  to  the 
same  purposes.  The  tree,  in  Britain,  is  very  hardy  and  omamental ;  and  it 
possesses  the  property  of  keepiuff  on  all  its  leaves  very  late,  and  then,  like 
tbe  other  speaes,  dropping  them  m  at  once,  so  that  they  ma^  be  swept  awa^ 
at  one  time  for  litter.    C,  occident^Iis  is  readily  known  from  C.  austriilis 
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by  its  leaves  being  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  and  moTe  shining  green,  Bnd  its 
wood  being  or  a  lighter  colour  hi  winter.  The  leaves  also  die  oflT  nooner, 
and  of  H  bright«r  yellow,  thaii  thoae  of  the  European  species.  It  ia  more 
hardy,  and  is  readily  propagaied  by  iHyers,  or  by  seedi.  The  insect  most 
commonly  found  on  the  netile  tree  and  liickberry,  in  America,  h  (he  ^phtitr 
drupifer^m,  or  Hackberry  Hawk  Moth.  (Ah^boll  and  Smilk'i  latecU  of 
fiiwgin.  and  oiir  fig.  1253.)     This  inaect  preatly  reacmbies  thc  privet  hawk 


nMth(p.lS01.);  butthecolour  oftheinothisabeautifulBhadedbrown,without 
any  tinge  nf  rednrss.  The  larva  is  green,beautifully  niBrkc<l  with  shaded  pink 
and  a  bnlliant  whice. 

ami  octlilrMaili  Souk  i^  Lotulim.    [iiDcvanihiR,iitKUIcnon,«s»ini^>iilal.it  iiSSrthliih. 

dlwHtcrof  Ifac  trunkE11,'andDr  the  heMIMtt  In  Suuci,  iit  W«Iil»n.  II  y^n  |>1anl«l,U  It 
10ft.h)|h. 

aUitaetUmaS'  Hortllilf  LtmdiKt.  Tn  CMmbTidanhiR,  In  th»  Cunbridgf  BoUnlc  (Sudfn,  It  i> 
Kft.  hi(h,diuBCUTDrthttrunk]ft.71n.,  uidiif  the  he^Mft.    In  Duihun,  it  Siiulhend.  K  rwn 

!l>nl(d,ilii]Ift.hith.  In  lAneuhirc.iii  Ihe  HuKheit«  llotuiie  Ouden,S  lean  ulinled,  )i  » 
ft.  1il|h.    In  OtrordihiK.  in  theOiRitd  BoUnlc  Cuden.  It  It  3n  ft.  blgh,  dliinelei  Df  the  liunlt 

M^ ;  «'Anptea  Hin,  1£  vein  oM,  II  ii'  11  ft.  hi|h.  Ib  WoicBiciihlre,  al  tivmr.  9)  r»n 
Ilanlid,  it  ie  SO  R.  hlfh  i  it  Cioi^  (w.  •MbridMuli;,  V>  jTm  pluM,  It  i>  15  ft.  hl(h.  In  VtKli- 
•hlM,lnlheIIul1BotiinicGuilni,  lOvcanplinud,  llu  13n.hl*h. 

UAft  aeeUtnaUi  <■  SMIant.  In  the  Edinburah  Bnunh;  aanten.  14  ft.  hiih,  Al  Dalhoiuia 
CMIe,  6  i«n  i^lHl,  H  li  S  ft.  hleh. 

C^  secideMUi  M /ntond.  ^^uDnbUn,  u  Trrenuie^  8  ;e>n  plented.  il  li  e  ft.  high. 

ald,  n  li  EB  tt  bicb,  dlwnMcc  or  Ib*  inuk  I  n.  S  in.,  i^^Dr  U»'fi  tlLi  40  R.  i  u  NuUi^n^  nu^^ 
tiU.  De NetrKniL S 7«n pbnud,  ttliS»ft.  hith,Ihediuiietir  uf  Uit  liuDk^ai  in  Ihc  Uolwilc 
Ovdeit  U  Aennehn,  40  rean  pUnted,  II  li  40R.  hlsh,  Ihe  dluueter  oT  the  Inink  1  ft„  juid  of 
llMhndlKft.  [nHuweec,  InlbeBoUnic  Oirden  U  GMUngen,30]ie*nBluud,it  ii3Dft.  bigh, 
tkediuuutor  lb(  tninklft.  In  Suon7,^al  Wiiillii,  SOrnn  pUnled.lt  l>tOft.hirti.  In  Aui. 
ttli,  U  Vlnu,  In  tht  UnlT*nltr  Botuiie  Guden,  60  jtnn  pluiled,  il  l>  55  R.  bicli,  the  diinirUT 
•rihetiuaklft.,  udof  tbehe<d«9R.:  uBi{ick(inUieLc)iUu,45T<ni>1wtc(C  Itlisan.  hi^, 
Uw  dluieCet  oT  the  ItuDkSlft.,  uhI  oflhe  beid  40lt.  In  Banui*.  u  llunich.  1d  thc  Bounic 
Octden,  Mhui  nluilcd,  II  li  ISft  hiib.  In  PruHii,  it  Bcrlln,  IntheBoumc  Ganlen,  Slieu* 
pluled.  IttalSlLliiibi  [n  tbe  PbBta  IdkI,  40  roin  pluited,  Itli  BBIt  hich,  wlih  ■  ttnDk  Sin. 

I  7.  C.  CRA8SITO'L1A  Lam.    The  thick-leaved  Celtis,  or  Hnckbtrry. 

._^  Ijni^ieycl.,  4.  p.  IM.  j  Michi.  Arb..  3.  p.  S!8.  t  fl. ;  Norih  Amer,  Syln,  3.  n.  4-7., 


I.  ii\  ;  Willil,  Sp.  Pl.  ». 
ctSchult.  S,.I.Veg.,  tip. 
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Sfttmfmi.    C.  mrBUIu  L-H/rm.  Horl.  Par.  \  c.  cocdUi  Dt^Oxl.,  I.  £.  p.  448.,  nioK.  CoBn.  Bbi. 


:hi.  Nonh  Amer.  StWi,  3.  t.  115.  i  N.  Du  Hun.,&  L9.;  ukI  Dut  j%.  ISSt. 
^c.  Char.,  ^c.     LeaveB   with   disks   ovate-acumioatc,  6in.   long,   3—1  in. 
tm>ad  ;  heart-shaped,  auricled  and  unequal  at  Ihe  basei  serreted  with  un- 
equal   teetb,  rather  leathery,  rough   on  both   surfaces.       Flowera    I — 8 
upon  the  peduncle.     Fruit  black.  (^MicAx.,  Lam.  Eruycl.,  WUld.,  f  unA.) 
Indigenoua  to   North    America,   in   woods  wd    near   rivers  in   Virginia, 
Kentucky,  end  Tennessee;  in  which  plsces  it  fiowerB  in  May.  (PuriA.)  Al- 
lied  to  C .  occidentaiis.     Youne  branches  downy.    Bark  red  brown.     Leavea 
oia.  long,  and  inore.     Peliores  sligbtly  bairy,  3 — 6  lines  loDg.     FiowerB 
inuch  like  thoae  otC.  australia,  upon  alender  peduncles;  the  peduncles  of 
thc  fruit  longer  tban  the  petioles.     Fruit  of  the  «ize  of  the  bird  cherry. 
(Lantarci,  m  quoted  in  Siem.  el  SchaU.  Si/tl.  Veg.,  vi.  p.  307.) 
Detcnplian,  ^c.   This,  according  to  Mithaux,  is  a  very  diattnct  apecies ;  M)d 
it  fomis  "oneof  tbefinest  treea  whichcompose  theduskyforestsottheOhio." 
It  sometimesgrowB  to  the  height  of  iiiore  than  80  ft.,  but  with  a  trunk  of  the  very 
disproportionate  dianieter  of  only  I8in.  orSUin. 
"  The  hackberrv  is  diatinguished  by  the  fonn  of 
ita  trunk,  which  is  straigbt,  and  undivided  to  a 
great  heigfat;  and  by  its  bark,  which  is  grcyish,  un- 
broken,  and  covcred  with  asperitiea  unequally  dis-  ! 
tributedoverits  Burface.     Tts  leavea  are  Inrger  than  ' 
thoae  of  any  other  epedes  of  nettle  tree;  being 
6in.  long,and  3in.or4in.  broad.     Theyareoval-   ] 
acuminate,  denticulated,  cordifonn  at  the  baBe,  of  ' 
a  thick  substantial  texture,  and  of  a  rough  surfacc. 
The  flowers  are  smull,  white,  and  often  united  in 
pairs  OD  a  conunon  peduncle.     The  fruit  is  round, 
■bout  as  iai^  aa  a  pea,  and  black  at  its  maturity." 
(.V.  Ainer.  Syl.,  iii.  p.  48.)   Tlie  hackberrj  is  found 
in  the  greatesc  ahundance  in  the  weslern  sCates  of 
Amcrica,Bnd  ou  the  banka  of  rivers  and  invalleys, 
vherever    thc    soil   is   fertile,  in    Kentucky   and 
Tenneasee.     The  banka  of  the  Delaware   nbove  Philadelphia  niay  be  cod- 
sidered   as   its   north-eaitEem   boundary;    and   jt   haa  never  been  ibund  in 
any  of  the  more  BOutfiem    states.     It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
IBI?.     It  is  prindpHlly  considered,  even  in  America,  as  an  oniamental  tree; 
and   is  well  adapted  for  planting   in  aituations  where   a   screen   or   shade 
ia  reqnircd,  from  the  r)i|)idity  and  luxuriance  of  its  growth,  and  the  large 
oze  and  thiclc  texture  of  its  Icaves.     The  wood  iaof  little  value,  from  its 
weokness,  and  ita  liability  to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather.     It  is, 
howcver,  "  fine-grained  and  conipact,'_though  not  heavy;  and,  when  freshly 
exposed,  it  is  quite  whicc.     Sawn  in  a  direction  purallel  or  oblique  to  ils 
coacentric  circles,  it  exhibits  the  fine  undulations  that  are  observed  iu  the 
elm  and  the  locust."    (Af,  Amer.  St/L,  iii.  p.  48.)     The  sap-wood,  Michaux 
adda,  if  laid  open  ia  apriug,  will  change,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  gretn,  from  a  pure 
white.      The  only  uaea  to  whith  the  wood  is  applied,  in   America,  is  for 
shingles,  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  and  for  baakets ;  for  which  it  Ib  admirably 
adapted,  from  its  lightnesa,  fucility  to  Eiptit,  and  elaBticiCy.     The  plants  of  this 
Idnd  of  Celcis,  in  the  arboretum  of  Meaars.  Loddiges  (whfre  it  is  named  C. 
cordata), are  quite  small ;  andfroin  their  appcarance  wc  shoiild  judne  it  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  C.  ocddent^Is,  though,  accordtng  to  Michaux  s  ligtire 
(uf  whichj^g.  1254.  iaa  reduced  copy),  the  two  sorts  are  very  distinct. 

SUUilia.  Iii  Cheahlre.  m1  Eitiin  Hall,  ■  Iw.  13  tcui  plialed,  ta  15 IL  blih.  In  Duchaiii,  >t 
Sogrfa  Kaa,  etem  plintBl,  It  l>  un.  hlgh,  Nnr  Dublin,  it  'THmun,  fa  vemn  plantBl,  Itb 
*IL  bith.    In  AuMrw.  u  BiOck  au  theLeiUin,  11  jrmn  plauM,  II  b  9n.hlih.    In  LMnbanJj>, 


U35R.bigli 
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m  8.  C.  lxvigji't\  fViild.     The  ^Bhrout-leaved  Celdi,  or  NeitU  Tree. 
UnlMaam^    WIIM.  Enun.  BuppL,  p.  SA. ;  Willd.  Biubu.,  ^  BL  j  Honi.  H  SiJiull.  StN.  V(«., 

(ip.3a6. 

%]W»K.  SpreDHl  bu  •unaud,  Id  tlie  Index  to  lili  5|i«,  yrg.,  th*t  ^ibTlta  li  thc  iplchct  atta 
Ibr  thli  •pcdH  tliui  iKrl^ti :  mlabrila  flantHa  tcadirecl.  or  tKctaM,  tald  i  licwtgita,  rEHdcnd 
pafeOlT  •nn  m  ■irhH. 

upittrnrlbceiniufhUtauiiatitlieTCiaitjnlheunda' ODC.  («'i&C  Eiwi.  SnnW.)  In  Riim.  ■( 
fchuiL  agfl.  Vtf..  ■  •vniEwhil  diatrait  ipedllc  chuKUr  It  quoud  ftom  Wll^  IF.lit  Amn., 
p.  81.,  tbe  Mlowlnf :  —  Lemiei  orite,  •cum^nMe.  ■uboordate  il  the  bue,  uneqiul  there,  tnrlT 
«Ure,  ilatnui  uiEDtli  •urfwn  AddltlanmUr  to  theipKlScehuKtR,  UltiUUdufbiion:  — 
IIUnliuiEtiae.  Iti  lca>«h*T«l— ttaetiiUttaalliL  U li ■  mtlTe of Loalilanii.  I^thltkind 
•ceiu  to  beloDf  Ihu  CtltU  aunnl  C.  UBBlciDa,  or  Hlouauller  de  I*  LouliUne,  eultlTUed  In  Ibe 
Feili  OudeD,  irhlcb  Fnlret,  In  EncgcL  SitlifL,  3.  p.  6GS.,  No.  la,  hia  Dotlced  id  h*Te  Iti  lcaTi* 
mciabrwioiM,  niucb  on  botb  iDiTice*,  tci  Dcciljr  (librow ;  vUh  tbc  biac  witb  ODe  •ide  ibotter 

•  9,  C.  PU'MILA  Ph.     The  dwarf  Celtis,  or  NeiOe  Tree. 

ir.,  te.    A  Bull  itnnllDi 

, Htbcbiae;  (hiwqjwBile  , „ .,  „_ 

3  upDo  *  pcduDclth  Fnilt  •oUtarr,  oT*te,  bUdt.  iDdlvenoui  lo  thc  b*aki  af  riTcrc  bj  HvvUe 
uidVligln^  wfaen  11  dowen  Id  «•f.  Punb  ta**  ■■»  ttae  klnd  ■Utc.  (Putjk  R  A.  S.)  Tl 
pUnt  wu  Intraduecd  bi  Lyon  ID  IBIt;  ■«!  tbe  DMiie  U ID  Loddifa'*  Cii<nIi«iK,  ed.  183E;  buti 
uvc  not  ■eBi  the  pUuE  there  or  cUewhetv. 

App.  [.     Species  {^Qiltis  half-hardy,  or  not  yet  ifitroduced. 

C.  oHmU'fiUn.,  K.M*1,1.  t,«a,indourJb.  II£S.,U 

luatlTeortbcHlDuUriii^hilisducedlnlsn.  InrolU«elt 

BD*llpUnlMit,*nlnU  *  w*]t,  in  the  Honicullunl  So- 
eielj'1  Guilen.  In  p.  174.,  «•■  HiuaUr^B  •peeie^  m 
■Dumermlvd  u  llkelT  to  prore  hudT  or  helMiiidT  t  but 
aoiHar  IhemucTMIntioduced.  In  tbeffortnSr^ 
iBlm  Ihroe  •padci  ue  coumcretcd  ■■  Indlfcnou  to  J*. 
Bilei,  uid  ■>,  ID  Brit^  requliini  tbt  cb 
artcn(4IU  U  lUo  deriipulvl  ••  •  ■ure  tn 
II  U  poidbU  thal  tb>  Ji 


tn.    C  grlcntUU  IFaa.,  vhlcb  oe  •uppoae  to 

dirittaCarieBtUUUi.,''aDdq)ccle**IUed  u 

ll.ocniTlntbebottMBlm;  C.  tctiiDdn Xgi». «leDd* 
■UoitbcftBtaf  thcDOUDUIn(«air>«C«hraerK~  a 
■IplD*  AytewulbundbTHr.  RDj^eon  Uinitk^  DcnilT 

doubtle«,behitd;lntbeeliDiuecrLoDdoa.  CliulWf 
Rairleoeeunin  Kumwur  i  uid  U,dDabtlH*,c«ull>lu(dT 
■iQiCilpIu  Ai  the  leediifOHIUio  Inllttiebulk, 
■nd  rcUin  thelr  vltil  enenta  tat  M  Itut  ■  rw,  there 
wlllbeUtilo  dincultT,  wathinkilBtcMlBg  ttatHqicdca 
intraduccd  loto  BriulD. 


HE   UARDY   LIOHEOUS   FtAHTS  OF  THB  OBDER  /UULANDA  CEJE. 


Ju'aLAN8  L.  Flowera  unisexual;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plaat. — 
Male.  Flowera  in  cylindricsl,  drooping,  solitwj'  catkins ;  many  in  a  catbin : 
the  CBtlcins  developed  from  buds  borne  bj  Bhoots  produced  preriousljr  to 
the  y«ar  in  which  the  catkins  appear.  Calyx  of  5 — 6  Bcales,  thst  m 
attached  to  a  brectea  at  a  diatance  from  its  bMC  and  tip.  (1b  the  flower 
stalked,  and  connate  wilh  the  bractea  ?)  Stamens  16 — 36. — Peniale.  Flowers 
EoUtary,  or  a  few  in  a  group,  tertninal  upon  a  ahoot  developed  in  the  Beine 
year,  Calyx  ovate,  including  and  adhehng  to  the  ovary,  excent  in  the 
■Moothed  tip.  PetalB  4,  amall,  insertcd  into  the  free  part  of  tne  catyx. 
Ovary  of  one  eell,  and  one  erect  ovule.     Stigmas  2 — 3,  fleshy,  scaly  with 
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gbnds.  Fniit  a  drupe  (a  tryma,  fVaUon),  Goveriog  of  the  nut,  a  fleshy 
husk  of  one  piece,  that  bursts  irrcigularly.  Nut  woody,  of  2  valves.  Seed  1, 
erect,  lobed,  wrinkled,  eatable  in  most,  perhaps  all. — Species  4,  3  native  to 
North  America,  1  to  Asia.  Large  trees.  Rate  of  growth  quicker  than  in 
(^tryvu  Leaf  bud  not  covered  by  scales.  Leaves  altemate,  inipari-pinnate, 
of  5 — 19  leaflets,  ail  but  the  terminal  one  in  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite, 
pairs ;  ali  serrate  in  most,  and  all  spreading  in  one  plane.  Some  species 
pubigerous;  ?  hairs  sirople,  glanded.  (T.  Keet  ab  Etenbeck  Gen,  Pl.  FL 
Germ^  Lindiey  Nat.  SyttBot.,  NitUatt  Gen.  N  Amer.  PLy  Mkhaux  North 
Amer,  Sulvay  and  observation.) 

Ca^kya  NuttalL  Flowers  unisezual,  those  of  the  two  sezes  upon  one  plant; 
male,  femaie,  and  leaves,  all  upon  a  shoot,  developed  from  one  bud  m  the 
yearof  ttie  flowering;  male  flowers  borne  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  below 
the  leavea^  or  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves ;  the  female  flowers,  a  few 
together  about  the  tip  of  the  shoot. — Male.  Flowers  in  slender  penduious 
catkina,  that  are  disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyx  a  3-parted  minute 
leif.  Stamens  4—6.  —  Female.  Calyx  including,  and  adnering  to,  the 
ovary:  its  tip  free,  and  4-cleft.  Stigma  sessile  upon  the  ovary,  partly 
discoid,  2— 4-iobed.  Fruit  a  drupe  (a  tryma,  Watton),  Husk  flesby, 
aqnrating  into  4  e^ual  valves,  or.dividing  into  4  equal  portions  in  the 
upper  part.  •  Nut  with  4  or  more  bluntish  angles  in  its  transverse  outiine ; 
tbe  sunace  pretty  even.  Seed  eatable  or  bitter. — Species  about  10,  native 
to  North  America.  Large  trees.  Rate  of  growth  slower  than  in  «/uglans. 
fiork  appearing  reticulated. -^  Leaf  buds  partially  covered  with  scales  in 
some  species,  naked  in  others.  Leaves  altemate,  impari-pinnate,  of  5 — 15 
serrate  leaflets ;  ail,  exce^jt  the  terminal  one,  in  opposite,  or  nearlv  opposite, 
pairs ;  and  all  spr^uling  in  one  plane.  Pubescence  stellate.  rmit  upon 
short  stJff  8talk3.  Nuttall  has  stated  (Gen.)  that  the  sexes  are  poly- 
gamous;  but  he  has  not  described  the  bisexual  flowers,  nor  the  dispo- 
sition  of  them.  (NuttaU  Gen,,  Michaux  N.  Amer.  Sylva^  Wation  Dend. 
BrU.) 

pTBROCA^RrA  Kunth,  Flowers  unisexual,  thoseof  the  2  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
— Blale.  Flowers  in  spikes.  Stamens  in  a  flower  many.— Female.  Flowers 
in  long  pendulous  spikes,  and  distant,  sessile,  and  ?w]thout  bracteas. 
Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  a  terminal  portion,  which  is  clef^ 
into  ?  3 — 5  ?  unequal  iobes.  Ovary,  and  the  part  ofthe  calyx  that  is  con- 
nate  with  it,  taken  together,  flagon-shaped,  bearing  2  wings  above  the  base ; 
their  direction  transverse  and  oblique :  cell  1 ;  ovule  1,  erect.  Style  1, 
very  shorL  Stigmas  2,  large,  spreading,  revolute.  Fmit  Isubdrapaceous, 
angled;  having  2  wings,  as  the  ovary;  much  tapered  to  the  tip,  not  open- 
ing,  containing  a  bony  nut,  which  has  4  cells  in  its  lower  part,  whose  parti- 
tions  do  not  extend  to  the  top,  so  that  it  is  1-ceIled  there.  Seed  1,  its 
lower  part  in  4  deep  lobes.  Embryo  not  accompanied  by  albumen ;  its 
radide  uppermost. — Species  I,  indigenous  to  the  eastera  part  of  Caucasus, 
and  in  moiat  woods,  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  tree.  Leaves  impari-pinnate 
not  dotted;  leaflets  about  17,  ianceolate,  sessile,  uneoual  at  the  base,  ar- 
guteiy  sermlate;  tiie  veins  beneath  villous.  Fruit  small.  (Kunth  in  Ann. 
Scicn.  Nat,  ii.  p.  346. ;  Wilid.  Sp.  PL ;  and  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.). 

Genus  I. 


JU'GLANS  L.     The  Walnut  Tree.    Lin.  SysL  Monoe'cia  Polyandria. 

I^mttfieaiitm.    Schrelx  Un.  Gen.,  No.  1446. ;  T.  Nees  ab  Escnbeck  Gcn.  FL  FL  Gcnn.,  £kuc  a  t  2.  j 

NmL  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL.  2.  p.  S20.,  LindL  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  180. 
•SnmyMfSL     Noyer,  Fr. ;  WnlnuM.  Ger. 
Dtraatkm.    Jilglana  is  contracted  Irom  Jbw>,  Jove'«.  and  glanst  a  mast,  or  acom  ;  and  was  am>lied 

hf  ibe  Boman  wnt«n  to  this  tree,  on  aoconnt  of  toe  cxcellcnco  of  its  fniit  a»  food,  compared  wlth 
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other  matta,  or  acorna  ;  tho  only  tpeciei  that  wat  knoirn  to  the  Roauns  having  beea  the 
Jilglani  rdgia,  or  coramon  walnut  tree. 

Descnption,  Large  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  coarse-grained  wood,  aud 
fruit,  in  one  species  at  ieast,  much  esteemed  at  the  dessert,  and  vaitiable  for  the 
oil  which  it  contains. 

Gcneral  Observaiions.  The  trees  belonging  to  this  order  bear,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  so  close  a  resemblance  to  one  another  in  their 
young  state  (in  which  state  alone  most  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  Britain), 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  what  are  species,  and  what 
are  only  varieties.  In  pursuance  of  our  idea,  that  no  plant  can  be  tnily  a 
species,  that  is  not  readily  distinguished  firom  every  other,  in  every  stage  of 
its  growth,  and  at  every  season  of  the  vear,  we  should  say  that  there  were 
not  more  than  two  species  of  walnut  hitherto  discovered,  either  in  Europe  or 
America;  viz.  Juglans  regia  and  J,  nigra:  and  three  species  of  C^a;  viz.  C 
amara,  C.  laciniosa,  and  C.  squamdsa.  We  submit  this  opinion,  however,  with 
great  deference,  having  formed  it  chiefly  from  inspecting  tne  young  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  in  the  coliection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  from 
observing  the  great  variety  of  foliage  distinguishable  in  a  bed  of  seedliiigs  of  any 
of  the  American  sorts ;  we  shall  therefore  adopt  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  Michaux,  and  leave  tbe  truth  to  be  discovered  by  time  and  future  observa- 
tion.  Previouslyto  describing  the  species  of  the  three  genera,  Tuglans,  ChrysLy 
and  Pterocarya,  we  shall  quote  Michaux's  introductory  observations ;  pre- 
mising  that  this  author  includes  both  Juglans  and  Carya  under  the  genus 
J^uglans;  the  genus  Oarya,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  generic  characters  above, 
having  been  separated  from  Juglans  by  Nuttali,  chiefiy  on  account  of  a  tech- 
nical  distinction  in  the  fruit.  '*  The  walnuts  of  North  America,"  Michaux  ob- 
serves,  *^  appear  to  present  characters  so  distinct,  as  to  require  their  dividon 
into  two  sections.  These  cbaracters  consist  princmally  in  the  form  of  the  bar- 
ren  aments,  or  male  catkins ;  and  in  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  growth  in  the 
trees.  The  first  section  is  composed  of  walnuts  with  single  aments,  and  in- 
cludes  two  American  species:  the  black  walnut  ( Juglans  nigra  L,,  fig.1260.  in 
P.1436.X  smd  the  butter-nut  ^J.  cinereaX.,  fig.1262.  in  p.l439.);  to  which  is 
added  tne  European  walnut  (J.  r^a  /«.,  ^.1257.  in  p.  1425.).  The  second 
section  consists  of  such  as  have  compound  aments,  and  comprises  eight  spe- 
cies:  the  pacane-nut  hickory  (Carya  oiivseformis  Nutt,,  fig.  1263.  in  p.l442.), 
the  bitter-nut  hickorv  (C,  amara  NtUt,,  fig.  1264.  in  p.  1443.),  waterbitter- 
nut  hickory  (C,  aquatica  Nutt.y  fig.  1265.  in  p.  1444.),  mocker-nut  hickory 
(C,  tomentosa  Nutt,,  fig.  1267.  in  p.  1445.)»  shell-bark  hickory  (C,  61ba 
Nutt,,  fig.  1269.  in  p.  1446.),  thick  shell-bark  hickory  (C.  sulcata  Nutt,^ 
fig.  1271.  in  p.l449.),  pig-nut  hickory  (C.  porcina  Nutt,,  fig.  1273.  in  p.l450.)y 
and  nutme^  iiickory  (C.  myristicaeformis  Nutt,y  fig.  1275.  in  p.  1 45 1 .).  The  first 
three  species  of  the  second  section  bear  some  relation  to  those  of  the  first 
in  their  buds,  which  are  not  covered  with  scales.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
placed  them  immediately  next,  beginning  with  the  pacane-nut  hickory,  which, 
by  its  numerous  leaflets,  most  nearly  resembles  the  black  walnut  and  the 
butter-nut,  the  buds  of  which  are  also  uncovered.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  the  common  name  of  hickory  is  given  to  all  the  species  of  the  second 
section.  This  coromon  appellation  is  due  to  certain  properties  of  their 
wood ;  viz.  coarseness  of  grain,  and  a  reddish  colour  m  the  heart-wood, 
which,  however  modified,  are  possessed  by  them  all,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
by  any  other  tree  of  Europe  or  America.  These  species  exhibit,  also,  a 
striking  analogy  in  their  forms  and  in  their  leaves,  though  they  differ  in  the 
number  and  size  of  their  leaflets.  To  these  sources  of  confusion  must  be 
added  another  in  the  fruit,  which  is  often  so  various  in  its  appearance,  that  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not,  then,  on  the 
inost  remarkable  diflerences  aione  that  our  distinctions  must  be  founded; 
recourse  must  also  be  had  to  an  examination  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
year,  of  the  buds,  and  of  tlie  aments."  (Micfu.  North  Amer,  Sylva,  vol.  i. 
p.  139.) 
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§  L  Smple  Amentt,  GrowiA  rapkL  1.  J^udans  r^g^  L.  2.  J.  nigra  L, 
3.  J.  catfaartica  ilfic&r.,  syn.  J.  cindrea  L,  The  order  of  the  flowering  of 
these  species  in  En^land  is,  first  J.  regia,  then  J,  cinerea,  in  a  few  days 
after  which  the  catkms  of  J,  nigra  expand.  The  order  of  ihiiting  is  difier- 
ent ;  for,  while  the  fruit  of  the  common  walnut  begins  to  drop  in  the  first  or 
second  week  in  Septembery  that  of  the  black  walnut  does  not  fall  till  the  end 
of  the  saroe  month,  and  that  of  the  pey  walnut,  not  dll  the  beginning  of 
October.  (MarL  MUl.)  To  this  section  may  be  added  Pterocarya,  a  genus 
recently  separated  from  Juglans. 

$  ii.  Compound  AmenU,  eadi  Peduncle  bearing  three,  Growih  alow.  1.  Jii- 
gfarns  oliFsfonnis  Michx,  (syn.  C^ya  olivsefSrmis  NtUt.)  2.  J,  amara 
Mckx.  (C.  amara  NtUt.)  3.  J.  aquatica  Michx.  (C,  aqu4tica  NtUf,)  4.  J, 
tomentosa  JHichx,  (C,  tomentosa  Nutt.)  5,  J,  M]uam6sa  Michx.  (C, 
aSoA  Nutt,)  6.  «/.  IjEicinidea  Afkhx,  (C.  lacinidsa  i^utt.)  7.  J,  porcina 
Mkkr.  (C.  pordna  NuU.)  8.  J,  myristic«f6rmis  Michx.  (C,  myristici 
fdnnis  NuU.) 

I  1.  J.  RB^iA  L,    The  royal,  or  common,  Walnut  Tree. 

aameatiom.    Un.  Hort  aiC.  p.  449. :    Mill.  Dict,  Na  1.  and  Ic. :  Du  Roi  Haxbk.,  ^'9St3. ; 
«UULArti.,  15S.  ;  Willd.  9p.  Pl..  4.  pc  455. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  1.  p.  14& 


. , N6x  JiiglMM  Dod.  Pempt.,  816. ;  NAx  Ji^m,  aeu  rigU  vulgfcrii,  Bauk.  Pim.^  417. ; 

KoTcr  eamimin,  F^.x  Noseguier  Provence;  gemeine  Walnun,  Ger. 
B^ntigB.    Mtn.   Ic ;  Lam.   IIL,  781.;    Ludw.   Ect.,  t  188. ;   Blackw.,  t  947. ;   Knorr  Del.,  1. 
t  N.  7. ;  T.  Neea  ab  EKnbeck  Gen.  Pi.  Fl.  Oerm.,  faic.  &  C  SL  ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  t  S». ; 
ottrj%.  1S57. ;  aixl  the  platcs  oi  thls  tree  in  our  latt  Volume. 

Spec.  Ckar,y  Sfc,  Leaflets  in  a  leaf,  5 — 9 ;  oyal,  glabrous,  obscurely  serrated. 
Fniit  oval,  situated  upon  a  short  inflexible  peduncle.  Nut  rather  oval, 
rather  even.  A  native  of  Persia,  in  the  extensive  province  of  Ghilan,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  between  35°  and  40°  of  latitude.  In  cultivation  in 
Eogland  stnce  1562,  and  probably  long  before;  flowering  in  April  and  May, 
and  ripening  its  fruit  in  September. 

Vaneties. 

X  J.  r.  2  maxhna;  Nux  «/uglans  fructu  mdximo  Bauh,  Pm.,  417.,  N, 
Du  Ham,y  iv.  p.  173.;  Noix  de  Jauge  Bon  Jard,^  ed.  1836,  p.  473.^ 
Nou,  Jardm  Frwi^^  t.  16.;  Bannut,  JVarwickthire.  —  This  variety 
haa  the  fruit  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  species,  being  sometimes 
neariy  as  large  as  a  turke/s  egg ;  but,  in  drying,  the  kemel  shrinks 
to  one  half  its  size ;  and,  hence,  the  fruit  of  this  varietj^  is  not  good 
for  keeping,  but  ought  to  be  eaten  directly  after  bemg  gathered. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  tree  has  a  magnificent  appearance ; 
but  its  timber  is  not  nearly  so  durable  as  that  of  the  common 
walnut. 
t  J.r  3  tenera ;  Nux  Juglans  fructu  tenero  et  framle  putamine  Bauh, 
Pin.y  417.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  173.;  Noyer  a  Coque  tendre,  Noyer 
Mdsange  Bon  Jardinier,  1.  c,  Noyer  de  Mars  in  Dauphine,  The  thin» 
shelled,  or  Titmouse,  Walnut.  (  oee  Hort,  Trans.^  vol.  iv.  p.  5 1 7. ;  and 
E.  ofGard.y  ed.  1834,  p.  942.) —  The  latter  name  is  given  to  this  kind 
of  walnut,  because  its  snell  is  so  tender,  that  the  birds  of  the  titmouse 
family  (m^ange^  Fr.)  (Parus  major  X.,^.  1256.  a ;  P.  cseriileus  X>., 
fig.  1256.  b;  andalso  P.ater  and  P.  palustris  X.)pierceit  with  their 
bills,  and  eat  the  kernel,  leaving  the  remaining  part  of  the  fruit  on  the 
tree.  TSee  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.fVol.  vii.  p.  147.)  This  varietv  has  the 
most  aelicate  fruit  of  all  the  walnuts :  it  keeps  longer,  and  produces 
more  oil ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  the  other  sorts.  M.  Trat- 
tinik,  a  CJerman  botanist,  states,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  that  he 
has  seen  a  tree  of  the  Juglans  r^a  which  only  produced  feniale 
catkins,  and  never  male  ones ;  and  that  it  bore  every  year  a  great 
quantityoffruitwith  a  tender  shell.  It  is  known  that  the  shells 
of  walnuts  are  much  more  tender  in  someyears  than  in  others ;  and, 
also,  that  the  shells  often  vary  in  their  degrees  of  hardness  on  the 
same  tree,  in  the  same  year ;  and,  very  likely,  this  may  depend  on 
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recundatjon :  if  aa,  the  shells  of  the  thiit  of  anj  walnut  tf«e  nwj  be 

rendered  tender,  by  removing  all,  or  the  greater  ptirt,  of  the  mAle 

catkina,  the  moment  theyappear. 

t  J.r.^ierdtma  Derf.;  N6z  yoglans  friictu  ier6tino  AouA  i^.,  4t7., 

y.  Da  Ham.,  iv.  p.  174. ;  Nover  tardif,  Noyer  de  la  SaintJean 

Bon.  Jard.,  ed.  1836,  p.  478.,  Noyer  de  Mai  m  Daapkiite.    7V  UUe- 

vegetating  Walnut.  —  Thig  ia  b  most  valuBble  vBiiety  fbr  thoK  dif- 

tricts  where  the  frosts  continue  lat^  in  spring.     In  Franct^  about 

Paria,  its  leaven  do  not  appear  before  the  end  of  June;  but  tbe  &uit 

ripenB  nearlj  hb  earlj  as  that  of  the  other  Tarietie«.     Xn  the  LondoD 

Horticultural  Societj'B  Oarden,  there  is  a  plant  of  this  varietj,5ft. 

or  6ft.high,  which,on  the  Istof  Julj,  l835,wheneverjothertreein 

the  garden  vras  in  leaf,  bad  not  burst  b  sin^le  bnd. 

t  i.  r.  5  laaHtata ;   Nux  Jilglans    fdUts  lacinAtis  RaieatUta.,   tT,  Du 

Ham.,iv.  p.  174.;  J^ilgltuis  heteroph^lla  Hort.;  J.  filia.f6rui  Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Pem-leaTed  WaJnut  Tree,  has  cut  lcAves,  soni». 

what  like  those  of  fV4iinus  eic^sior  ialicif^lia. 

Olhfr  VarKfiei.     The  above  are  the  most  renwrkable  andvaluableof  the 

varieties  of  che  comman  walnut;  the  first  three,   on  account  of  tbeirfhiit; 

and  the  last,  as  a  curiositj,  on  account  of  its  leaves.  But  in  the  Boti  Jardhaer 

(ive  othen  btc  enumerated;  andin  the  Horticultural  SocietT^E  J>u(  Coto- 

loguefoT  lS32ninearegiven,ofwhicfa  themoEtvaluablefbrcultivationfbrits 

(ruitis  tbe  highflier;  avariety  whichwas  ori^nated  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolh, 

and  which  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  thet  coLWtj  and  in  Suflblk.  (^Horl. 

TVoni.,  iv.  p.  517.  j  and  E.  o/ Gard.,  ed.  1835,  p.  943.)     There  isalsotbe 

Yorkshire  walnut,  which   is  much   planted  in  thal  countj.     TTie  vstieties 

recommended  bj  Mr.  Thompson,  as  having  proved  the  most  prolific  in  the 

Horticulturaf  Sodetj's  QaraeR,  are,  the  rouud  earlj  ovbI  ;  the  double  targe 

French,  No.  I.  atiove;  the  tender-shelled,  No.  8. ;  and  the  thick-shelled. 

A  verialion,  worth  notice,  was  displajed  in  a  nut  sent  to  us  bj  Mr. 
Samuel  Tajlor  of  Whittington,  near  Stoke  Ferrj,  Norfolk,  which  had 
nearly  three  perfect  valves,  but  was  devoid  of  kemel. 

Dacription,  The  «Blnut  forms  a  large  and  loftj  tree,  witb  stroif  spread- 
ing  branches.  The  leavea  have  tliree  or  four  poirsof  leadets,  tenninated  by  an 
odd  one,which  is  ionger  than  tberest.  The  male  catkinsare  pendulous,  and 
are  produced  near  the  pointa  of  the  shoots.  The  tiark  is  thick,  and  deeptj 
furrowed  on  the  trunlc ;  but  on  the  upper  braDches  it  is  grey  «nd  smooth. 
The  leavea,  when  bruised,  exhate  a  strong  aroniBtic  odour;  and,  in  the  ex- 
treme  heat  of  summer,  the  exfaalations  from  tbem  are  so  powerful,  as  to 
produce  unpleasant  e^ets  upon  some  persons,  if  thej  Blumber  under  the 
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Uee.  The  fruit  ja  green  and  ot*1; 
■md,  in  the  wild  species,  coDtuiis  s 
tuaiX  bard  out.  In  the  moat  es- 
uemed  cultivated  variedea,  the  fnijt 
U  of  «  roundisb  oval  and  ii  strongly 
odoriferous;  about  1|  in.  long,  and 
from  l^  in.  to  1}  in.  in  diBmeter. 
Tbe  Qut  occupies  two  tbirds  of  tbe 
Tolumeof tbefruit.  Towarda autuma 
tbe  husk  Boilena,  aud,  decaying  fram 
about  tbe  nut,  allowB  it  to  f^  out. 
The  sbell  is  sUghtlj  channeled,  and, 
in  tnost  of  tbe  cultiTated  Tarieties, 
lo  thin  sa  to  be  earily  crushed  bj  tbe 
fingen.  Tbe  kernel  i«  of  an  agree'  ' 
aUe  taste ;  and  is  covered  witb  a  fine 
pellicle,  bimI  separated  bj  a  thin 
panitioD,  wbich  roay  be  readily  de- 
tacfaed  botb  (rom  the  ihell  aod 
from  the  icernel.  The  plant  u  some- 
what  tender  when  yoaxtg,  and  apt 
to    be    ii\jured    by    apring    Itoui  : 

nerertheless,  it  erows  vigorously;  and,  in  the  cliniate  of  London,  attains  the 
braght  of  20ft.  m  10  years,  bc^niog  about  that  time  to  bear  fruit.  Tba 
tree  attains  a  great  a^  as  well  as  aize ;  and,  os  it  advances  in  both,  increaset 
in  productiveness.  There  is,  perbaps,  no  tree  thU  sends  down  a  more 
ngorous  taproot  tfaan  the  walnut ;  and  this  it  will  do  in  tbe  clefts  of  rockn; 
•nd,  when  it  reacbes  good  soil,  produce  s  most  ample  hesd,  and  w  thick  s 
tnuik  and  root,  as  in  time  to  burst  even  rocks.  Hence,  Uiere  is  no  tree  leis 
Gable  to  be  tom  up  by  the  roota  thsn  tbe  walnut;  and,  for  this  reason,  and 
■Uo  becute  it  mkkea  its  aboots  rapidly,  instead  of  continuing  to  elongste 
tbon  all  the  suoimer,  like  some  other  trees  (sucb  as  tfae  larch,  tbe  oak,  tbe 
poplar,  &c.),  it  fonnB  an  erect  wcll-balanced  tree,  even  in  expoaed  sttuations. 
Tbe  wslnut  is  g«ierally  considered  ii^urious,  by  its  shade,  both  to  man  snd 
plaats.  Pliny saysthateven  tbeoak  will  notthrivenearthe walnuttree;  which, 
if  tt  be  tnie,  maj  be  owing  (o  the  interrerence  of  tfaeir  roots  in  tbe  luhaoil :  but 
it  ii  certain,  tbst  neither  grasSi  nor  field  nor  garden  crops,  thrive  weil  under 
the  walnut.  The  late  Mr.  Keeo,  sn  exiensive  inarket.gsrdener  at  Isle- 
woTth,  being  tbe  owner  of  the  land  he  cujtivsted,  pUuited,  about  the  b^in- 
oii^  of  the  preaent  century,  s  number  of  rows  of  wslnut  trees,  st  consMer- 
able  (hstances  trom  each  otber,  across  his  grounds,  in  order  at  once  to 
{■oduce  shelter  to  his  herbaceous  crops,  and  fi^it  for  the  mHrket  He  wm 
cdefarated  for  the  growth  of  slrawbemes;  and  Mr.  Phillipa,  the  author  of 
Pomariim  Bniaiuacum  (publiahed  in  I8S0),  aays  tbat  Mr.  Keen  informed  bun 
that  the  walnut  trees  w«e  so  iigurious  to  his  strswberry  beds,  that  the  plaota 
•ddom  bore  fitiit  in  their  neighbourbood.  The  injury  done  to  grass,  and 
otber  phnts  on  tbe  sur&ce  ortbe  ground,  must  be  chiefly  owing  to  tbe 
derayin^  of  tbe  faJlen  lesves,  and  the  washing  into  tbe  soil  of  tbeir  astringent 
properties;  coiutequently,  the  evil  may  be  much  alleviated  by  swe^>ing  them 
np,  and  carryiog  them  away  as  soon  as  tbey  fall. 

GeogrmAy  tmd  Haloiy,  Tbe  wslnuC  is  a  native  of  Peraisi  and,  according 
to  Loureiro,  of  tfae  nortb  of  Cfaina.  Pallas  fuund  it  frequently  in  the  Penin- 
sala  irf'  Tsurida,  and  ou  the  south  of  Caucasua,  growin^  spontaneoualv  to  a 
hrge  liie,  so  as  to  appear  almost  indigenous ;  the  fiiut  npening  sbout  tue  end 
of  Ai^nst.  The  elder Hicbsui, who, in tbe years  l788,lT83,Bnd  ITS^svisited 
Ibe  province  of  Obilan,  wat  the  first  in  modern  timea  to  ascertain,  with  cer- 
tainty,  that  the  wslnut  belonged  to  the  same  country  as  tbe  peach  and  tbe 
spricoL  It  was  known  to  tbe  Greeks,  whose  namesfor  it  were  Perncon  and 
Basilicon,  tfae  Persian  and  royal   nut.     According  to  Pliny*B  account,  the 
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Greeks  afterwards  called  the  walnut  tree  Caryon,  on  account  of  the  heaviness 
of  the  head  produced  bv  its  strong  smeli.  When  the  walnut  was  introduced 
into  Europe  is  altogether  uncertain ;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans 
before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Oreece  by  Vitellius.  Strabo  informs  us  tnat  in  Rome,  at  one 
time,  tables  of  the  wood  sold  at  a  higber  price  than  those  of  citron.  Ovid 
wrote  a  little  poem,  entitled  De  Nuce,  by  which  it  appears  that  then,  as  now, 
wahuits  werc  knocked  down  from  the  trees  by  boys ;  and  that,  at  marriages, 
walnuts  were  thrown  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  among  the  children 
who  surrounded  tbera;  a  ceremony  which  waa  instituted  to  show  that 
the  bridegroom  had  lefl  off  his  boyish  amusements ;  or,  perhaps,  to  signify 
that  the  bride  was  no  longer  a  votary  of  Diana.  (See  p.  1430.)  Hence,  pro- 
bably,  is  derived  the  French  word  for  nuptials,  des  noces.  In  France,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Rosi^re  at  Salency,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise  (see  p.  792.), 
in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  directed  that  an  offering  be  presented  to  the 
young  maid  who  is  crowned,  composed  of  walnuts  and  other  fruits  of  the 
country.  The  walnut  tree  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
as  far  north  as  Warsaw ;  but  it  is  nowhere  so  far  naturalised  as  to  produce 
itself  spontaneously  from  seeds.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  from 
the  earliest  period  of  botanical  history,  and,  in  all  probability,  since  the 
dme  of  the  Romans.  It  ripens  its  firuit  in  fine  seasons,  in  the  neigfa- 
bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  standard;  and  it  lives  against  a  wall  as  fiur 
north  as  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire.  It  is  much  cultivated,  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  aud  Switzerland,  as  a  road-side  tree. 
Michaux  savs  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  those  parts  of  France  which  lie 
between  46  and  48°,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  fruit, 
the  oil,  and  the  wood  may  be  considered  as  forming,  in  that  region,  some  of 
the  principal  branches  of  commerce.  This  corresponds  with  vmat  is  stated 
by  Evelyn.  "Burgundy,"  says  that  author,  "abounds  with  walnut  trees, 
where  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  goodly  wheat  lands,  at  sixty  and  a  hundred 
feet  distance;  and  so  far  are  they  from  hurting  the  crop,  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  great  preservers,  by  keeping  the  ground  warm ;  nor  do  the  roots 
hmder  tne  plough.  Whenever  they  fell  a  tree,  which  is  only  the  old  and 
decayed,  they  always  plant  a  youi^  one  near  him ;  and,  in  several  plac^ 
betwixt  Hanau  and  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  no  young  farmer  whatsoever  ia 
pennitted  to  marry  a  wife,  till  he  bring  proof  that  he  is  afiftther  ofsuch  a 
stated  number  of  walnut  trees ;  and  the  law  is  inviolably  observed  to  this 
day,  for  the  extraordinary  benefit  which  this  tree  affords  the  inhabitants.** 
(Hunter^t  Evelyn^  p.  168.)  **  The  Bergstrass,"  he  adds,  "  which  extends 
from  Heidelberg  to  Darmstadt,  is  all  planted  with  walnuts."  {Ibid.^  vol.  i. 
p.  168.  and  p.  170.) 

At  difierent  periods,  there  has  been  a  great  dearth  of  the  wood  of  tbis  tree  in 
France,  where,  as  in  England,  in  tiroe  of  war,  it  was  rauch  in  demand  for 
gun-stocks.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  tree,  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1709,  the  greater  part  of  the  walnut  trees  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  were  killed ;  nr  so  far  in- 
jured,  as  to  render  it  ad^sable  to  fell  the  trees.  The  Dutch,  at  that  time, 
foreseeing  the  scarcity  of  walnut  timber  that  was  likely  to  ensue,  bought  up 
all  the  trees  that  they  could  procure,  in  everv  ctirection,  and  sold  them  again, 
according  to  the  demand,  for  many  years  afterwards,  at  a  greatly  advanced 
price.  In  the  year  1720,  an  act  was  passed,  in  France,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation  of  walnut  timber,  on  pain  ot  confiscation,  and  payment  of  a  fine  of 
3,000  livres.  A  great  many  walnut  trees  were,  at  that  time,  planted  in  the 
royal  demesnes.  In  1806,  the  manufacture  of  muskets  required  about  12,000 
trees  yearly.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  great  many  plantations  were  made  by 
individuals ;  and  a  prize  was  given  for  the  culdvation  of  the  tree  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  in  Paris.  We  have  been  informed 
by  M.  Michaux,  in  a  letter  dated  December,  1834,  that  in  1818  he  formed  a 
nursery  of  between  five  and  six  acres,  for  government,  in  the  Bois  de 
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Boulogne,  and  raised  in  it  upwards  of  30,000  walnut  trees,  for  transplanta» 
tion,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high. 

In  England,  formerly,  Evelyn  informs  us,  '*  there  were  considerable  plant- 
adons  of  this  tree,  particularly  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey."  He  instances 
those  of  Sir  Richard  Stidolph,  near  Leatherhead ;  Sir  Kobert  Clayton,  at 
Morden,  near  Godstone,  once  belonging  to  Sir  John  Evelyn ;  and  the  country 
about  Carshalton.  During  the  late  war,  great  numbers  of  walnut  trees, 
in  different  parts  of  England,  were  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
gun-stocks;  tiil  the  price  of  walnut  timber  rose  so  high  (600/.  having  been 
given  for  one  large  tree\  as  to  induce  its  importation  from  the  Condnent» 
and  the  substitution  ot  the  wood  of  the  black  walnut  of  America.  In 
tbe  present  day,  when  mahogany  and  other  tropical  woods  are  substi- 
tutea  for  walnut  wood  bv  the  oEU^inet^makerSy  and  when  wood  for  guUf 
stocks  is  imported  firom  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  North  Americay  the 
prnfits  attendin^  the  culture  of  the  common  walnut  tree  are  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  and  it  is,  accordingly  much  less  generally  planted  as  a  timber  tree. 
As  a  fhiit  tree,  its  planting  is,  perhaps,  on  the  increase ;  the  improved  varieties 
becominff  better  known.  In  North  America,  the  European  walnut  has  been 
phnted  tor  its  fruit ;  and  Michaux  recommends  it  to  be  budded  on  the  black 
walnut ;  but,  as  the  wood  of  the  former  is  considered  as  being  £u  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter,  he  does  not  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States  as  a  forest  tree.  Walnuts  for  the  table  are  now  annually  imported  from 
France  and  Spain ;  and  pay  a  duty  of  2t,  per  bushei.  The  quantity  imported 
in  1831  was  23,578  bushels,  of  which  160  bushels  were  exported,  and  the 
remainder  retained  for  home  use.  In  1832,  only  about  two  thirds  of  the 
quantity  were  imported;  but  551  bushels  were  ezported.  {AfCuUoch^s  Comm, 
Uhl^  p.  1218.)  This  variation,  in  respect  to  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  the  walnutSy  is  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  crop  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Britain. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  walnut  weig^s  58  Ib.  8  ox.  in  a 
green  state;  and  when  dried,  46  Ib.  8oz.  It  is  white  in  young  trees,  and  in 
that  state  is  subject  to  be  wormeaten ;  but,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  the  wood 
becoroes  solid,  compact,  easy  to  work,  and  acquires  a  brown  colour,  veined, 
and  agreeably  shadcxi  with  hght  brown  and  black.  In  this  state,  it  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful  wood  produced  in  Europe;  and,being  neither  subject  to  crack 
nor  twist ;  it  was  employed  in  preference  to  every  other  for  the  best  kinds  of 
fumiture,  before  the  discovery,  in  America,  of  other  kinds  of  wood  still  more 
beautiful.  In  France  and  Germany,  it  is  still  much  sought  afler  by  turners, 
cabtnet-makers,  joiners,  coachmakers,  and  millwrights,  for  screws  to  presses ; 
by  tbe  niakers  of  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  or  clogs,  musical  instrument 
makers,  and,  above  all,  by  tbe  manufacturers  of  arms.  For  solidity  and  beauty, 
the  wood  of  those  trees  is  preferred  which  have  grown  on  hilly  and  poor  soils ; 
that  grown  on  plains,  and  in  rich  soils,  being  of  a  much  coarser  grain,  and 
bdng  less  beautifuliy  veined,  and  less  durabk.  The  smallest  size  of  trunk 
that  can  be  employed  in  making  fumiture  with  advantage,  in  point  of  beauty, 
is  14  ft.  in  diameter.  The  white,  or  soft,  wood  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by 
immersine;  it  in  boiling  walnut  oil.  The  most  b^utifui  veinings  are  in  the 
roots  of  Uie  tree;  which  are  much  sought  after  by  cabinet-makers,  and,  when 
they  can  be  found  of  large  size,  bear  a  high  price.  The  younger  timber, 
Evelyn  says,  is  held  to  make  the  better-coloured  work ;  but  the  older,  and 
eipeciaily  the  firm  and  dose  timber  about  the  root,  is  best  adapted  for  **  flaked 
and  cambleted  worka.'*  Those  trees,  he  says,  which  have  small  and  thick- 
sbelled  finiit  produce  better  timber  than  the  iarge-fruited  or  thin-shelled  kinds. 
Evelyn  stron^ly  recommends  walnut  timber  for  household  fumiture,  utensils, 
aiul  wainscotuig  walls, ''  instead  of  the  more  vulgar  beech,  subject  to  be  weak 
and  unsightly  ;  but  which,  to  counterfeit  and  deceive  the  unwary,  they  wash 
orer  with  a  decoctton  of  the  green  husks  of  walnuts,  &c."  In  France,  he  says, 
it  may  be  seen  in  every  room,  both  of  poor  and  of  rich ;  but  he  is  in  raptures 
witb  the  cabinet-works  which  he  has  seen  made  of  the  walnut  wood  of 
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Grenoble»  ^  of  all  otben  the  most  beauttful  and  esteemed."  To  render  the 
wood  better  coloured,  Evelyn  continues,  "  joiners  put  the  boards  into  an 
oven  after  the  batch  is  forth,  or  lay  them  in  a  warm  stable ;  and,  when  they 
work  it,  polish  it  over  with  its  own  oil,  very  hot,  which  makes  it  look  black 
and  sieek ;  and  the  older  it  is,  the  more  estimable :  but  then  it  should  not  be 
put  in  work  till  thoroughly  seasoned ;  because  it  vnll  shrink  beyond  expect^ 
ation.  It  is  only  not  good  to  confide  in  it  much  for  beams  or  joisto,  because 
of  its  brittleness ;  of  which,  howeveir,  it  has  been  observed  td  give  timely 
notice,  like  that  of  the  chestnut,  before  it  breaks."  ^Hunt.  EveL,  p.  172.)  For 
fuei,  according  to  Baudrilkut,  the  wood,  when  dry,  is  of  nearly  tne  saroe  value 
aa  that  of  the  common  sycamore,  burninff  with  'a  mild  fiame ;  but,  as  charcoal, 
it  is  not  productive.  In  Britain,  the  cnief  uses  of  the  timber  are  for  gun- 
stocks  (it  beine  found  lighter  in  propordon  to  its  strength  and  elasticity  than 
any  other),  and  for  musical  instruments,  turner^,  and  toy-making. 

The  most  valiuible  part  of  the  walnut  is  its  fruit,  which  is  much  in  demand, 
throughout  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  table,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.   In  a  young  and  green  state,  it  is  pickled  and  preserved ;  and, 
when  mature,  it  is  used  as  food  for  the  poorer  classes  in  thecountries  where  it 
abouuds,  and  at  the  dessert  of  the  richer  classes.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Swit- 
zerland,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  roads  are  lined  for  many  miles  together 
with  walnut  trees ;  and,  during  August  and  September,  when  the  iruit  is  ripe, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  weather  so  warm  that  the  shelter  of  a  house  is  not 
required  to  protect  the  traveller  from  cold,  he  may  walk  under  the  shade  of 
the  tree,  ancf  eat  its  fruit  during  the  day,  and  sleep  under  it  during  night.  We 
have  even  known  the  case  of  a  person  who  travelled  by  a  public  conveyance 
from  Florence  to  Geneva,  eating  scarcely  anvthing  by  the  way  but  walnuts 
and  heads  of  maize,  which  he  gathered  by  the  r(Md  side.    About  the  end  of 
June,  walnuts  are  preserved,  either  with  or  without  their  husks :  in  the  latter 
state  they  are  most  agreeable,  but  in  the  former  most  strengthening  to  the 
■tomach.  Gerard  says, "  The  green  and  tender  nuts,  boyled  in  sugar,  and  eaten 
as  suckarde,  are  a  most  pleasant  and  deleetable  meate,  comfort  the  stomache, 
and  expell  poyson."    A  fine  stomachic  liqueur  is  made  from  tlie  )^oung  nuts 
about  the  middie*  of  June ;  and  about  this  time,  also,  tbey  are  pickled.   In 
August,  before  the  shells  becoroe  hard,  they  are  eaten  in  what  the  French 
call  en  cemeaux,  that  is,  with  the  kemel,  whiie  green,  scooped  out  with  a  short, 
kiroad,  brass  knife,  and  seasoned  with  vinegar,  sait,  pepper,  and  shallots.   The 
nuts,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  taken  at  least  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ripe ; 
they  should  be  tnrown  into  water  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  (rom  the 
huak,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  tiil  the  moment  when  they  are  wanted  to 
be  seasoned  and  set  upon  the  table.     The  seasoning  may  be  that  already 
mentioned;  or  the  juice  of  green  grapes  and  salt,  without  anything  eise. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  or  begmning  of  October,  walnuts  are  eaten 
raw,  and  thev  are  good  as  long  as  they  continue  fresh ;  that  is,  as  long  as  it  is 
easy  to  detach  the  skin  firom  them ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  removed,  the  nuts 
beoome  indigestibie,  and  their  acridity  attacks  the  gums  and  the  palate.     In 
order  to  preserve  them  fresh,  they  ought  to  be  buried,  with  their  green  shells 
on,  in  sand  or  in  dry  soil,  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  or  surface  heat,  in  wliich 
state  they  wiil  continue  fresh  for  six  months.  Of  the  dried  kemels,  a  conserve 
brulee  is  formed ;  which,  in  France,  is  calied  nougat^  and  is  considered  very 
agreeabie.     In  Spain,  Eveiyn  tells  us,  they  strew  the  gratings  of  old  and  hard 
nuts  over  their  tarts  and  sweetmeats.    In  London,  young  walnuts  are  much 
used  for  pickles,  and  in  making  catchups,  or  aduiterating  soy,  and  other  saucea. 
The  nut  of  the  lar^e-fhiited  walnut  (jaugey  Fr.;  the  variety  Ko.  1.  above) 
is,  in  France,  made  mto  cases  by  jewellers,  and  furnished  with  trinkets,  for  tbe 
amusement  of  children.     In  Ltmerick,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pair  of  fine 
Limerick  gioves  into  a  walnut  sheil,  and  a  dish  of  wainuts  with  this  kind  of 
kernei  is  sometimes  presented  at  table.    Thus  furnished,  they  are  often  aent 
as  presents  to  England  ;  and  gioves  are  sent  in  the  same  manner  from  France. 
The  most  general  use  of  the  walnut  on  a  iarge  scale,  in  the  south  of  £urope,  is 
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to  ezpresB  an  oil  from  it,  which  is  employed  by  artists  in  inixine  white,  or  nny 
delicate  colours;  and  which  senres  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oilin  the  kitchen 
and  at  table,  for  oil  of  almonds  in  medicine,  and  for  bumiiu^  in  lamps.  Half 
ttie  people  in  Francey  Bosc  observes,  consume  no  other  oif  than  that  of  the 
wabot.  The  marc,  or  mass  of  husks  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  extracted, 
is  used  to  feed  swine  or  sheep,  or  is  formed  into  cakes,  and  serves  for  the 
Dourishment  of  pouitry ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mirbalais  make  a  kind  of 
ouidles  of  it,  which  bum  with  a  very  clear  fiame.  In  Tartary,  Dr.  Clarke 
inibrms  us,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising, 
«nd  a  sfHgot  inserted  for  some  time ;  after  which,  on  withdiawing  it,  a  clear 
sweet  houor  flows  out,  which,  when  coagulated  by  evaporation,  is  used  as 
SiifgBr.  tn  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  wine  is  made  of  the  sap,  or 
a  ipirit  distilled  from  it.  The  roota  of  the  wahiut,  before  the  rising  of  the  sap, 
yidd,  by  boiting,  a  dark  brown  dye,  which  becomes  fixed,  in  wood,  hair,  or 
wool,  without  the  aid  of  alum.  This  dve  is  used  by  gipsies,  and  also  by 
difatrical  performers,  to  stain  the  skin  ot  a  deep  brown.  The  husk  of  the 
■nt  produces  nearly  the  same  oolour  as  the  root,  and  also  the  bark  of  the 
younig  shootSy  and  even  the  leaves.  For  this  purpose,  the  bark  should  be 
taken  off  when  the  sap  ia  in  movement  in  spring ;  the  leaves  should  be  gathered 
whos  the  nuts  are  haif  formed ;  and  the  huws  of  the  nuts  when  the  fruit  is 
aeariy  ripe,  or  after  its  maturity,  when  they  begin  to  scale  o£  The  husk  of 
the  nitts  is  uaed  by  cabinet-makers  and  joiners,  to  stain  white  wood  and  yellow 
wood  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  like  that  of  the  wahint.  When  the 
fingers  are  atatned  with  walnut  juice,  or  the  dun  has  been  dyed  with  it,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove;  bot  this  ^ay  be  partially  etkcted  by  the 
^iplicatioia  of  moistened  salt. 


».  •  dari.bromm  or  btaek  Djfefrom  tke  WalmU,  tb«  httaki  matt  be  left  lo  rot.  or  to 

in  a  bnp  in  tbe  sbade,  taking  eue  to  kecp  tbem  alweys  moist    Wben  thev  are  fumeientljr 

■etied  and  bteck,  they  «re  tben  boiled,  adding  to  them  ft^esh  water,  and  aapplying  them  with  a 

"  '   it  quantltT  of  it    Tbii  givet  a  moit  l>eattti(bl  nut  colour  to  any  kind  of  wood,  which  may:  be 

or  oaiker,  aa  may  be  wlibed,  by  employing  a  greater  or  Iom  quantity  of  builu  to  tbe 


quanlity  oT  wacer  ;  or  the  wood  may  veined  by  apiMying  the  colour  with  a  pencil  to  particular 
;  after  «rhieh  it  is  ▼amisbed.  IVhen  it  is  wtshcd  to  coiour  tbe  boarded  floor  of  an  apartment, 
the  hittks  are  ttoiled,  and  no  more  watcr  added  than  ia  suflkient  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  voiel 
Aem  betaig  ii^)ured  by  tbe  fire.  Wben  the  whole  is  reduoed  to  one  mass,  it  Ls  laid  on  the  boards, 
mi  Icft  todry  i  It  Is  tben  swept  oll^  and  the  wood  rubbed  with  hard,  sbort-bristled  brushes,  till  it 
heeomes  peffeetly  brigbt 

Tfgttrmei  tMeOUnf  WahmU.  When  the  fruit  is  gatbered,  and  tbe  nuts  are  separated  firora  the 
boiks,  they  ahould  be  kept  dry,  and  oocasionally  mored  tiU  they  are  used.  The  most  proper  time 
fcr  the  opemtioQ  Is  at  tbe  close  of  winter ;  as,  at  thia  season,  tbe  change  by  wblch  tbe  mucilage  of 
Ihe  frutt  is  cooverted  into  oil  has  been  comidetely  eflbcted }  and  by  longer  delay  tbe  kemel  grows 
nnead,  and  tbe  ml  beeomes  of  a  Titiated  quality.  "nie  nut  is  cracked  by  strikiug  it  on  the  eMTwith 
a  aaaU  mallct ;  and  pabH  are  taken  not  to  bruise  the  kered.  Tbe  sUght  ligneous  partition  le 
d<*>rbed,  and  sudi  kemda  as  are  pertiaUy  spoiled  are  picked  out  and  thrown  aside.  The  sound 
kcmels,  thue  deaxed  fhm  erery  perticle  of  the  shell,  snould  be  sent  Immediately  to  the  mill,  as 
tbej  soon  become  rancid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Tbey  are  erushed  by  a  ▼ertical  stone,  whleh  toms 
in  a  cirealar  trongb,  and  is  moved  bj  a  horse,  or  br  water.  The  paste  is  nest  endosed  in  bags  of 
strong  lincD,  and  submitted  to  tbe  presSb  The  oil  wbich  flows  from  this  flrst pressure,  without  the 
sffpBrstion  of  beaL  Is  of  tbe  best  quality.  It  is  very  cleer,  and  is  proper  fbr  food ;  but  it  sensibly 
Ktains  die  taate  of  tbe  nuc,  whicn,  in  general,  is  not  agreeable  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it;  so 
Ibak  tbe  oonenmiition  is  limited  to  the  departments  where  it  is  made  To  be  kept  sweet  for  the 
taUe^  it  should  be  drawn  off  sereral  times  during  the  flrst  months,  carefUly  oorked,  and  kept  in  the 
erilar,  ae  tt  Is  more  eesily  aflbcted  than  any  other  dl  by  the  action  of  air  and  heat  Afler  the 
fint  CTpeceskm,  tbe  paste  is  emptied  fhnn  tbe  sacks,  moistened  with  warm  water,  and  moderately 


heated  in  eoppers.    It  is  then  replsced  in  the  sackS|  and  returoed  to^  the  prcas.    The  oil  of  the 


dlscluiige  is  bigbly  colottred,  and  very  speedilf  becoroes  rancid ;  it  Is  therefore  employed 
enly  in  tbe  prapnration  of  coloura.  The  cakes  which  remain  after  the  expression  is  flnished  are 
ttsed,  as  alrendy  stated,  fbr  fkttening  swine,  sheep,  or  fowls.  or  making  candles.  The  prindpal  use  of 
thisoil  U  in  tbe  preparation  of  flne  colours  :  it  ispreferred  for  thispuipose,  on  accountof  the  oomplete 
and  rs|rid  mminer  in  wbicb  it  dries,  and  of  the  fhcility  with  which  it  is  obtained  in  a  perfectly  limpld 
stale,  vhieh  is  dooe  by  diflbsing  it  upon  water  in  larsc  shallow  vases. 

In  oopperplate  prlnting,  walnut  oU  is  oonsidered,  in  Paris,  indispenaably  neoessary  fbr  a  flne 
iwieiesidii.  wbether  in  black  or  in  oolours.  But  there  are  peeuUar  modes  of  preparing  it  for  the 
serctal  oolMirs  with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  Thus.  for  white,  blue,  light,  and  the  intermediate 
shadea.  It  Is  reduoed  by  boiUng  io  two  thbrds  of  ib  bulk ;  but  for  dark  green  and  black,  to  one  flfth, 
wbicfalettves It a thick semifluid substance.  To  faciKtate  the  process,  one  tenth  part of  Unieed  oil 
w  addcd  to  it :  it  is  then  plaoed,  in  an  iron  or  copper  vessd  orer  a  strong  clear  flre.  When  It  b^ns 
to  boU*npidIy,  the  ressel  Is  remored,  and  the  oil  takes  flre  by  oontact  with  the  flame,  and  bums  tiU 
itis  rediaoed  to  tbe  properconsistency.  Sometlraes  it  isnot  allowed  to  kuidle,but,  when  the  ebulUtion 
crurts  of  bread  are  thrown  into  it,  whlch  remain  till  the  neoessary  eraporation  is  efl^kcted. 


aad  are  thch  taken  out,  chaiged  with  mudlaginous  partides.    llie  principal  adrantage  of  this  dl, 
in  the  prepention  of  white  lend  for  nainting  thc  interior  of  houses,  as  well  as  o?  the  odours 
~    «d  in^Dopperplate  printing,  is  tne  longcr  and  more  perfbct  preeervation  of  the  tints.    The 


.of  priBtsdooe  wiih  it,  abo,  does  not  tura  ydlow  likcLOthers.  (Michx.  N.  Amer.  ^|fitoa,;i47. 148.) 
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One  biwhel  of  nuU  wiU  yield  15  lU  of  peded  aod  clnr  kerneli,  and  theie  balf  as  many  pouoda  of  oiL 
The smaU  tbick^belled  ft^uit, other ctrcunutanccs belng theiame, always yields nKMvoilin proportioD 
to  their  bulk,  than  the  large,  or  tbin-aheiled,  fniit  A  very  interesting  account  of  theinodle  of  prepar. 
ing^^the  walnut«  for  being  crushed  for  oll,  and  of  the  various  usesto  wbich  the  ftuit  isappUed  io  Fied- 
mont  wiU  be  found  in  BakeweU^s  TraoeU  in  the  Tarenlaisf. 

Alkaiine  Atturs.  A  Aill-sised  walnut  tree,  Bosc,  in  18SSL  statn,  wUI  produoe  two  sacks  of  nuts, 
worth  IS  firancs  •,  and,  if  the  leaves  wfaich  fkU,  or  are  knodced  down  Arom  the  tree,  are  bumed,  they 
wUl  give  a  tbird  part  of  tbdr  wetght  in  potjwhes,  wbich  are  valued  at  6  Arancs ;  thus  giviog  a  total 
increase  per  annum  which,  at  6  per  oent,  represents  a  capltal  of  300  fWmcs.  The  tree,  the  same 
author  states,  is  paiticularly  valuable  fbr  a  cultivator  witbout  much  floating  capital ;  for  be  has  known 
repeatedly  a  product  in  fk^uit  and  ashes  of  400  firancs,  procured  at  a  total  expense  of  not  roore  than 
36  francs ;  ana  that  this  sum  was  expended  almost  entirely  in  manual  labour,  with  scareely  anylatd 
firom  building  or  macbinery. 

Medicina/fyy  the  use  of  the  walnut  is  of  tbe  greatest  antiquity.  It  is  said  to 
have  beeu  one  of  the  antidotes  used  by  Mithridates.  Phny  recommends  it 
**  for  driving  worms  out  of  the  stomach  ;"  and  adds  that,  '*  eaten  after  onions> 
the^  keep  them  from  rising.''  (Book  xxiiL  c.  18.)  An  extract  of  the  unripe 
fruit  is  used  bv  rustic  practitioners  for  the  destruction  of  worms :  the  fruit 
itself  is  stomachic;  and  the  bark,  either  green,  or  dried  and  powdered,  is  a 
poweriul  emetic.  The  root  is  said  to  be  purgative  and  diuretic;  and  a  de- 
eoction  of  the  wood,  sudorific.  The  sap  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  milk,  ia 
eonsidered  a  remedy  for  horses  having  tne  fistula.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the 
husks  and  leaves,  being  macerated  in  warm  water,  and  that  liquor  poured  oa 
grass  walks  and  bowling-greens,  infallibly  kills  the  worms,  withput  endangering 
the  grass.  Not,  says  Dr.  Hunter,  that  there  is  anything  peculiarly  noxious 
in  this  decoction,  but  worms  cannot  bear  the  appHcation  of  anything  bitter  to 
their  bodies ;  which  is  the  reason  that  bitters,  such  as  gentian,  are  the  best 
destroyers  of  worms  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  aniraals.  Worms  are  seldom 
observed  in  the  intestines  of  the  human  body,  except  in  cases  where  the 
bile  is  either  weak  or  deficient.  (Hunter*s  Evel.,  p.  178.  note.)  Philips  statea 
that  anglers  water  the  ground  with  a  decoction  ot  walnut  leaves,  to  cause  the 
worms  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ffround,  When  they  pick  them  up  for 
bait.  The  leaves,  dried  and  mixed  wiu  those  of  tobacco,  are  said  to  have 
similar  virtues  to  those  of  that  plant.  An  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit,  and 
also  a  rob  prepared  from  its  juice,  are  iaxative ;  and  the  vinegar  in  which 
walnuts  have  been  pickled  is  a  very  useful  gargle. 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUutiont^  The  walnut  tree  was  dedicated  to  Diana^ 
and  the  festivals  of  that  goddess  were  held  beneath  its  shade.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  before  observed,  strewed  waUiuts  at  their  weddings. 
Horace,  Virgil,  Catullus,  and  many  of  the  other  Latin  poets,  allude  to  this 
custom,  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  bride's  dcscrting  the  ranks  of 
Diana  (to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  walnut  was  dedicated,)  for  those 
of  Hymen  (see  p.  1426.^;  and  there  is  an  aUusion  to  it  in  Herrick's  Epitha- 
lamium  on  Sir  Thomas  oouthwdl  and  his  lady :  — 


-**  Now  bar  the  door  —  the  bridegroom  puts 
l^be  eagef  boys  to  gather  nuts." 


8pcnser  mentions  walnuts  as  employed  in  Christmas  games ;  and  inany  other 
British  poets  mention  it  for  different  qualities.  Cowley,  however,  has 
enumerated  so  roany  of  the  properties,  which  the  walnut  was  believed  to 
possess  in  his  day,  that  we  give  the  passage  entire  :  — 


**  The  walnut  then  approached,  more  large  and  tall, 
HiT  fVuit  whicb  we  a  nut,  the  gods  an  aoorn  call : 
Jove*s  acom,  which  does  no  stnaU  praise  confess, 
Tve  called  it  man*s  ambrosia  had  been  less ; 
Kor  can  this  head.like  nut,  shaped  like  Uie  brain, 
Within  be  said  that  form  by  change  to  gain, 
Or  Caryon  called  by  learned  Greeki  in  vain  : 
For  mcmbraiies  soft  as  silk  her  kernel  bind, 
Whereof  the  inmost  is  of  tenderest  kind, 
Like  tbose  which  on  tbe  brain  of  man  we  find. 
AU  which  are  in  a  seam.joined  shell  encloscd, 
Which  of  this  brain  the  skull  may  bc  supposed. 
This  very  skuU  enveloped  is  again 
In  a  grcen  coat,  ber  pericranium. 
Lastly,  that  no  objection  may  remain, 
To  thwart  her  near  alliancc  with  the  brain, 
Shc  nourishes  thc  hair,  rcmembcring  hiiw 
Hcrsclf  deform'd,  without  her  lcaves  docs  show. 
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On  barren  acalj»  «be  makes  fmh  honoura  grow. 
Her  timber  u  for  ▼ariout  lues  good ; 
The  curer  she  lupplie*  witb  useftil  wuod. 
She  maJEes  tbe  painter'»  fsdmg  colours  laat ; 
A  table  she  aflords  us,  and  repast ; 
E*en  while  we  feast,  her  oil  our  lamp  supplies ; 
'         Tlie  rankeat  poison  by  her  virtues  dlea, 

The  mad  dog*s  foam,  and  taint  of  raging  skics. 

The  Pontic  Inng,  who  lived  where  poisons  grew, 

SkilAil  in  «ntldotes,  her  virtue  knew. 

YeC  envious  fates,  tbat  stlll  with  merit  strive, 

And  raaii,  ungrateful  ttam  the  orebard  drive 

This  «overeign  plant ;  exduded  from  che  fleld, 

UnleM  some  useless  nook  a  station  yield, 

Defeneeless  in  the  common  road  she  standa, 

Exposed  to  restlns  war  of  vulgar  hands; 

By  neighbouring  clowns,  and  passing  raoble  torn, 

Batter*d  witb  stones  by  tx>ys,  and  left  forlorn.'* 

CowLBV*»  Plamtt  book  iv. 

CoUinson,  in  his  History  of  Somertetthire,  speaking  of  the  Olastonbuiy 
thorn,  mentions  that  there  grew  also,  in  the  AbbNey-church  yard,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Joseph'8  Chapel,  a  miraculous  walnut  tree,  which  never  budded 
forth  before  the  feast  of  St.  Bamabas  (that  is  the  llth  of  June),  and  on  that 
very  day  «hot  forth  its  leaves,  and  flourished  like  other  trees  of  the  same 
spedea.  He  adds  that  this  tree  was  much  sought  after  by  the  credulous ;  and  ■ 
that  ''Queen  Anne,  King  James,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  even 
when  the  times  of  monkish  superstition  had  ceased,  gave  lai^e  sums  of  money 
for  small  cuttings  from  the  original."  (Hist.  of  Som,^  vol.  li.  p.  265.)  This 
tree  was,  no  doubt,  of  the  late  variety  caUed  by  the  French  Noyer  de  la  Si» 
Jran. 

Propagaiiony  /jrc.  The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut ;  which,  when  the 
tree  is  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  timber,  is  best  sown  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain,  on  account  of  the  taproot,  which  wiU  thus  have  its  fiiU  influence  on 
the  v^ur  and  prosperity  of  tne  tree.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  grown  for  fruit 
on  dry  soils,  or  m  rocky  situations,it  ou^ht  also  to  be  sown  where  it  is  finaUy  to 
remain,  for  the  same  reasons.  In  soils  on  moist  or  otherwise  un&vourable 
subsoils,  if  sown  where  it  is  finaUy  to  remain,  a  tile,  slate,  or  flat  stone  should 
be  placed  under  the  nut  at  the  depth  of  3in.  or  4in.,  in  order  to  give  the  tap- 
root  a  horizontal  direction ;  or,  u  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  after 
the  planta  have  come  up,  the  taproot  may  be  cut  through  with  a  spade  6  in. 
or  8  m«  below  the  nut,  as  is  sometimes  practised  in  nursertes  with  young 
phuita  of  the  horsechestnut,  sweet  chestnut,  walnut,  and  oak.  On  the  other 
Rand,  when  the  walnut  is  planted  in  soU  which  has  a  dry  or  rocky  subsoil, 
or  among  rocks,  no  precaut-ion  of  this  sort  is  necessary :  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  injurious,  by  preventine  the  taproot  from  descending,  and  deriving 
that  nourishment  from  the  subsoil  wbich,  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  soil, 
it  cottld  not  there  obtain.  The  varieties  may  be  propasated  by  budding, 
grafting,  inarching,  or  layering,  and,  possiblv,  by  cuttings  of  the  root. 

BudtHng  and  Grafting  tke  Wahiut,  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  French  authors ;  firom  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  in 
cold  countries  generaUy,  the  walnut  does  not  bud  or  graft  easUy  by  any  roode ; 
Imt  that,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  north  of  Italy,  it  may  be  budded  or 
eraited  by  diflerent  modes,  with  success.  At  Metz,  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy 
foand  the  flute  method  (/^.  1258.)  almost  the  oniv  one 
which  he  couid  pracdse  with  success.  By  this  mode,  an 
cntire  ring  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  put  « 
OD  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stock ;  either  exactly  fitted 
to  it,  as  at^.  1258.  a  ;  or  made  to  fit  it  by  siitting  up  the 
ring  of  berk,  if  too  smiaU  for  the  stock,  as  at  6 ;  or,  u  too 
large,  by  slitting  it  up,  and  cuttinf  out  a  small  portion,  so  i26S 
as  that,  when  placed  on  the  stock,  it  may  fit  it  as  closely 
as  in  the  entire  ring  a,  When  thts  roode  of  budding 
is  practiped  without  heading  down  the  stock,  as  in  Jig. 
1^9.,  it  is  caUed  ring  budding,  greffe  en  anneau.  Both  flute  budding  and 
ring  budding  are  getieraUy  practised  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion ; 
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but  they  may  be  also  carried  into  efiect  in  sununer,  at 
the  ordinary  season.     In  Daupbine»  young  plants  in  the 
nurseries  are  budded  chiefly  by  the  above  niodes,  which 
succeed  best  the  closer  the  operation  is  performed  to  the 
coUar  of  the  plant.     It  has  also  become  customary,  of 
late,  in  that  part  of  France,  to  cover  the  branches  of  old 
trees  with  buds.     For  this  purpose,  the  branches  are 
shortened  in  the  month  of  October,  or  in  May,  to  within 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  of  where  they  proceed  from  the  trunk,  in 
order  that  they  may  throw  out  a  number  of  youn^  shoots. 
The  spring  ailerwards,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  from 
50  to    100  of  these  shoots  are  made  choice  of,  and 
budded  either  in  the  common  manner,  or  in  the  flute  or 
ring  method.     The  two  ktter  modes  are  preferred,  as 
being  more  certain  of  success,  and  less  likely  to  have  the  young  shoots  blown 
offby  the  wind.    When  the  common  method  is  practised,  the  young  shoots 
are  pinched  in  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to  prevent  them 
from  elongatins  to  such  an  eztent  as  to  endanger  their  being  biown  off. 
In  Engbmi,  the  wabiut  is  very  seldom  either  budded  or  grafted;  and, 
though  Boutcher  recommends  inarching,  we  believe  it  has  been  practised 
only  on  a  very  limited  scale.     In  Jersey,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
nurseryman  there,  the  walnut  and  the  sweet  chestnut  are  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  grafted ;  and  that,  to  insure  success,  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed  while  the  stock  is  young,  and  the  scion  must  be  about  the  same  size  as 
the  stock.  The  graft  should  be  made  close  to  the  eround,  and  not  tiU  kte  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  full  motion.    Mr.  Knight  succeeded  in  budding  the 
walnut  bvmaking  use  of  those  minute  buds  which  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
annual  shoots  of  the  walnut  and  other  trees,  "  which  are  ahnost  concealed  in 
the  bark,  and  which  rarely,  if  ever,  v^etate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  destruction 
of  the  laiee  prominent  buds  which  occupy  the  middle  and  opposite  ends  of 
the  annuaiwood."     Mr.  Knight  inserted  m  the  stock  these  mmute  buds,  in 
the  usual  manner,  in  several  instances,  and  found  them  invariably  succeed ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  operation  was  performed  on  yearling 
stocks,  which  grew  in  pots  that  had  been  placed,  during  the  sprisg  and  eariy 
part  of  the  summer,  in  a  shady  situation  under  a  north  wall,  in  order  to  retard 
them ;  and  which  were  removed,  late  in  July,  to  a  forcing-house,  and  instantly 
budded  with  buds,  which,  as  before  observed,  had  been  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
current  year^s  shoots.    M.  Bosc,  noticing  this  mode  of  Mr.  Knight's,  says  that 
be  bas  long  remarked  that  buds  placed  immediately  on  the  collars  of  the  roota 
always  succeed;  which  he  attributes  to  the  shade  and  thehumidity  which  that 
situation  aSordL    It  appears  to  us  that  Bo8c's  mode,  provided  flute  or  ring 
budding  were  substituted  for  the  common  method,  and  each  eraft  were  co- 
vered  with  a  hand-glass,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  successfuUy  practised  in 
the  cUmate  of  Britain.     Layering  or  inarching  might,  doubtless,  be  adopted 
with  success  in  the  case  of  die  common  wabiut,  as  the^  are  found  to  succeed 
with  Pterocarya  caucasica  Kunik  (t/uglans  /razinifolia  Lam.)  and  the  cut- 
leaved  walnut.  Indeed,  whip  grafting  is  successfuUy  practised  with  the  cut- 
ieaved  variety,  in  Sedy'8  Nursery,  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  south 
of  France. 

GrctpinB  the  WalntU.  This  operation  has  been  successfuUy  performed  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  ^  Young,  or  last  year^s,  wood  is  employed  both  as  the 
scion  and  as  the  stock ;  and  both  scion  and  stock  are  allowed  to  unfold  their 
buds,  and  grow  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  before  the  operation  of  erafting  is 
performed.  Previously  to  doing  this,  the  young  sboots  and  ioUage  are 
rubbed  off.  Out  of  28  instances,  22  grew  weU,  many  producing  shoots  of 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  of  very  greait  strength.  '  The  scions  were  attached  to 
the  young  (annum)  wood  of  stocks,  which  were  between  6  fl.  and  8  fl.  high, 
and  in  aU  cases  they  were  piaced  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one  division  of 
the  scion  being  in  some  instances  introduced  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  ; 
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and  both  dmsions  beinffy  in  others,  fitted  to  the  wood  and  bark  in  the  or* 
dinaiy  wav.  Both  modes  of  operating  were  equally  saccessfui.  In  each  of 
theae  metnods  of  grafting,  it  is  advantageous  to  pare  away  almost  all  the 
wood  of  both  the  mvisions  of  the  scions ;  and,  therefore,  the  wide  dimeniiions 
of  the  meduUa,  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  walnut  tree,  do  not  present  any  in* 
oonvenience  to  the  graifter.'  (TVcmt.  Hort,  Soc,y  2d  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  216.)*' 

CmHure.  The  nuts  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  sathered,  if  there  is  no  dancer 
fiom  Temiin  ;  but,  if  there  is,  it  ia  better  to  defer  sowing  till  Febmary.  The 
OKMt  convenient  mode  is  to  deposit  the  seed  in  drills,  2  fl.  apart  from  each  other, 
pbcing  the  seeds  at  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  drills.  The  advantage  of 
sowing  in  drills  is,  that  the  plants,  beinff  all  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
come  up  with  greater  vigour,  and  their  taproots  may  be  shortened  about 
midBufiuner,  by  inserting  a  spade  on  each  side  of  tbe  drill  in  a  skmting  direc- 
tion,  so  aa  to  cut  off  their  points.  In  France,  in  some  cases,  the  nuts  are 
germinated  in  a  heap  before  sowing;  and  the  points  of  the  taproots  are 
pmched  affwith  the  nnger  aiid  thumb,  as  is  done  with  almonds.  (See  p.  678.) 
l¥hether  the  nuts  are  sown  in  drills  or  broad-cast,  almost  the  only  attention 
reqnired  in  their  culture  while  in  the  nursery  is,  to  shorten  once  a  year  their 
tap,  or  main,  roots,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  fibres,  for  the  purpose 
or  &cilitating  their  transplantation.  No  tree  requires  less  pruning  than  the 
wainut,  ather  in  a  young  or  in  a  mature  state ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  case  of  this  tree,  as  in  that  of  ali  others,  thinning  out  some  of  the 
flhoots  will  add  vigour  to  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  those  which  remain.  Evelyn 
mentiona,  that  he  had  been  told  by  an  industrious  and  yery  experienced 
hnsbandman,  that,  if  walnut  trees  be  transplanted  as  big  as  one's  middie,  it 
may  be  done  safer  tban  when  younger ;  and  Bosc,  in  the  Nouveau  Cowr$ 
^AgrieuUwrey  recommends  them  not  to  be  removed  from  the  nursery  till  the 
stems  ha[ve  attained  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  are  5  in. 
or  6  in.  in  diameter.  Pits,  he  says,  ought  to  be  previously  dug  for  the  trees, 
8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  soil  exposed  to  the  air  some  months 
before  the  time  of  transplantiDg.  When  the  phmting  is  performed  in  autumn, 
all  the  branches  may  be  left  on  till  sprin^ ;  because  the  severity  of  the  winter 
would  injure  the  wounds  made  by  cutting  them  off.  Early  in  spring,  before 
the  sap  begins  to  rise,  the  head  of  the  tree  is  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  only  a 
main  stem  terminating  in  the  stumps  of  the  principal  branches.  The  wounds 
in  these  stumps  are  carefully  covered  with  plaster  composed  of  loam  and  cow- 
dnng,  ot  ^rafting  dav,  secured  firom  the  weather  by  straw  and  cords,  or  by  a 
board  nailed  over  tbe  plaster,  and  cemented  on  the  edges ;  because  the  wood 
of  the  walnut,  espedally  that  of  the  youne  trees,  is  so  spongy  and  porous,  that 
it  is  more  eadly  mjured  by  the  weather  man  that  of  most  other  trees.  The 
nails,  beiii|;  driven  into  the  heart-wood,  do  no  kind  of  ii^jury  to  the  tree,  that 
wood  having  lost  its  vitality.  Trees  hcaided  down  and  treated  in  this  manner, 
in  France,  push  out  shoots  of  great  vigour  the  first  year ;  and  these  being 
thbined  out,  or  rubbed  off,  the  remainder  soon  form  a  head,  the  branches  m 
which  so  completeiy  obliterate  the  wounds  made  by  the  deamitation  which 
took  place  at  transplanting,  as  to  render  it  nezt  to  impossible  to  discover 
where  they  were  situated.  This,  indeed,  takes  place  with  ail  the  road-side  trees 
in  Firance,  which  are  headed  down  in  a  similar  manner  when  they  are  trana- 
phmted.  As  the  winters  in  England  are  less  severe  than  they  are  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  or,  at  least,  are  attended  by  a  mmster  atmo- 
sphere,  larse  wounds  are  less  liable  to  become  cracked  or  otherwise  injured 
bjr  severe  trost.  Hence,  when  wahiut  trees,  or  any  other  trees,  of  very  large 
dunensions,  are  transplanted  in  Britain,  they  may  be  headed  down  immediately 
on  removal,  without  any  fear  of  the  consec^uences.  This  will  give  the  trees 
the  advantaige  of  the  winter  for  the  preparation,  or  swelling,  of  t£e  buds  which 
are  to  form  the  next  year'8  shoots ;  becanse  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  m 
trees,  as  in  all  other  plants,  tfae  sap  b  in  motion,  to  a  certain  extent,  during 
the  whole  winter. 

Sod  and  SUuation.    The  walnut  tree  attains  the  largest  size  in  a  deep  loamy 
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Boil,  dry  rather  than  moist ;  but  the  fhiit  has  the  best  flavour,  and  produces 
mo«t  oily  when  the  tree  is  grown  in  calcareous  soilii,  or  aroong  calcareous 
rocks :  in  a  wet-bottonied  soU,  whatever  roay  be  the  character  of  the  sur&oe, 
it  will  not  thrive.  The  walnut  is  not  a  social  tree,  and  neither  produces  good 
timber  nor  fruit  when  planted  in  masses.  Both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  it  succeeds  wefi  as  an  avenue  or  road-side  tree ;  and  it  forms  an 
exeellent  shelter  for  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  when  planted  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  injure  them  by  its  roots  or  by  its  shade,  In  omamental 
srounds,  the  somewhat  light  vellowish  and  shinins  green  foLiage  of  tbe  walnut 
torms  a  fine  contrast  with  that  of  other  trees,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  season ;  and  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  head  accords  well  with 
buildings. 

Gaihermg  and  keejmg  the  FruU,  The  fruit  of  the  wahkut,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  is  commonly  knocked  down  from  the  tree  by  thrasbing 
the  extreroities  of  the  branches  (on  which  alone  it  is  produced)  with 
long  poles.  By  this  process,  Mr.  Rogers  observes,  *'  roany  of  the  points 
of  the  branches  are  broken,  which  causes  tbe  production  of  many  spur- 
like  shoots,  that  afterwards  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  Hence  the  custom 
of  beating  a  barren  tree  to  make  it  bear.**  (Fhtit  Cuit.^  p.  380.)  Bosc  con- 
siders  that  beating  down  the  fruit  with  poles  is  ir\jurious  to  tbe  tree ;  but, 
in  France,  he  adds,  as  the  trees  are  not  in  enclosures,  this  barbarous  practice 
is  altogetber  unavoidable.  If  the  trees  were  enclosed,  he  continues,  or  if  pro- 
perty  exposed  by  the  road  sides  were  sufficiently  respected,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary  to  beat  down  the  nuts  at  all,as  the  wind  alone,when  the  firuit  is  com- 

Eletely  matured,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  detach  it  from  the  tree.  Thts 
as  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  using  long  rods,  with  a  contrivance  at  their 
extremities  for  taking  fnst  hold  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  admit  of  fihaking 
them  powerfully,  and  thus  obtaining  by  art  the  efiect  of  a  violent  wind.  In 
gathering  up  the  fniit  which  has  been  either  beaten  down,  or  fallen  naturally, 
those  nuts  which  have  separated  from  the  husks  are  kept  by  themselves,  taken 
home,  and  spread  out  on  a  boarded  floor  in  an  airy  shed  or  granary,  to  the 
depth  of  3  m.  Here  tbey  are  tumed  over  daiiy,  till  they  l^come  perfectly 
dry.  Those  fruits  from  which  the  husks  have  not  separated  in  falling  are 
placed  in  little  heaps  on  the  eround,  but  sUil  under  cover ;  and  turaed  over, 
and  gently  beaten,  till  the  huuL  separates.  In  France  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
these  heaps  from  fermentine,  or  sweating,  as  it  is  called ;  because  that  occa- 
sions  a  change  in  the  kemel]|  and  gives  a  taste  to  the  oil.  When  the  nuts  have 
been  thoroughly  dried,  those  not  wanted  to  cmsh  for  oil  are  laid  by,  ofien  iu 
wooden  boxes  or  chests,  where  they  are  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere ;  in  which  state  they  will  retain  all  their  good  qualities  for  about 
twelve  montbs.  In  Britain,  the  nuts  of  the  walnut  may  be  preserved  fresh  and 
fit  for  the  table,  or  for  sowing,  for  a  year ;  either  by  burying  them  in  dry  soil  or 
sand,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  reached  by  fi*ost,  bv  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  rain ;  or 
by  placing  them  in  dry  cellars,  and  covering  them  with  straw.  The  latter  mode  ts 
that  most  commonly  adopted  by  the  gro  wers  of  this  nut  for  the  London  market. 
Walnuts,  Rogers  observes,  should  not  be  gathered  tiil  theouter  covering  parts 
readil^  from  the  shell,  which  is  before  that  covering  becomes  mealy.  There  is 
a  critical  time  at  which  the  covering  leaves  the  shcdl  without  staining  it,  which 
it  is  apt  to  do  if  allowed  to  remain  on  tiil  it  becomes  soft.  Afler  being  shelled, 
the  nuts  should  be  well  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  stored 
away,  either  on  shelves  in  an  airy  room,or  packed  in  jars  or  boxes,  among  dry 
white  sand,  which  improves  the  coloiir  of  the  shell,  and  keeps  the  kerael  more 
moist.  When  the  nut  is  to  be  preserved  through  the  winter,  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  in  the  following  spring,  it  should  be  laid  in  a  rot-heap  as  soon  as 
gathered,  with  the  husk  on ;  and  tbe  heap  should  be  turaed  over  frequentlj^  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  We  have  entered  into  sreater  details  respecting 
the  various  uses  of  the  timber  and  fruit  of  the  wunut,  partly  because  they 
are  le^s  generally  known  in  Britain  than  those  of  most  other  firuit-bearing 
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timber  trees;  but  chiefly,  because  we  think  the  tree  well  adi^ted  for  cultiva- 
tioQ  in  Australia. 

StelMUes.  Jkglamt  r^gia  im  the  Envtroiu  ^f  London.  At  Ham  Hoiise,  Enex.  it  ia  72  ft.  higb, 
diameter  oT  the  trunk  8  fL  3  in.,  and  of  the  beed  G8ft. ;  at  Cbltwick,  it  is  65(1.  higb  ;  and  in  varioua 
fudena  aboot  Isleworth  and  Twi^enham*  from  OOft.  to  80ft. 

JigUuu  rigia  Samtk  nfLomUm.  In  Devonsblre,  at  KiUerton.  it  i«  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
S ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  Seft. ;  at  Cotbebtone.  it  ia  Mft.  bigh,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  6} ft.,  and  of  the 
bcad  97  ft.  In  Dotaetabire,  at  Meibury  Park,  900  yean  old,  it  Is  fi6ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  tnink 
Sft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  58 ft.  In  Hainnbire,  at  Testwood,  70  years  old,  it  is  40 ft.  higb,  diameter  of  tbe 
top  S  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  59  ft.  In  Kent,  at  Cobbam  Hall,  is  a  walnut  tree  with  a  flne  spreading  bead 
and  immenaely  large  Umbs,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  SO  ft.  In  Soroersetabire, 
at  Nettieoomb^  40  yeara  planted,  it  is  38  ft.  higb  ;  at  Broekley  Hall,  two  trees.  70 ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  of  one  6  ft.  and  of  tbe  other  4  ft.  7  in.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  olameter  of  tbe  trunk 
5  ft..  and  oT  tbe  bead  40  ft.  In  Wiltthiie,  at  Wardour  CasUe,  100  years  old,  it  is  60  ft.  bigb,  diaracter 
of  tlie  trunk  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  tbc  bead  49  ft.  t  at  Longft»rd  Castle,  it  is  60  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  tbe 
tnink  3ftft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  75ft. 

Jtgiam  rigia  NortA  qf  lAmdoa.  In  Bedfoidshire,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  it  U  40ft.  bigb,  tbe 
diameter  of  tlie  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  80  ft. ;  at  Ampthill,  in  Oibbs*s  Nursery,  on  deep  landy  soil, 
it  ia  TOft  high,  diameter  of  the  bead  60  ft.  In  Buckin^uunshire,  at  Temple  House,  40  yeara  old, 
It  isaoft.  high.  :lo  Cbesbire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  it  is  45ft.  high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunkSft.,  and  of 
the  bead  35  ft.  In  Denbicbahire,  at  Llanbede  HalL  50  yeara  planted,  it  is  55  ft.  bigh.  In  Gloucester- 
ahire,  at  Doddington,  itisSOft.  higb,  dlameteror  tbe  trunk  fift.4in.,  and  of  tbe  head  59  ft.  In 
HertAMrdshire^  at  Cbeshunt.  6  yean  planted,  it  is  181  ft.  high.  In  Leicestersbire,  at  Donnlngton.  200 
TCars  oM^  it  is  66ft.  high.  In  Oxfordsblre,  In  tbe  s£able-yard  of  tbe  president  of  St  Jobn's  Coliege, 
Oxibid,  it  la  50ft.  bigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk,at  Ift.  ftom  tbe  ground,  and  alsoat  lOft.  or  18 ft.,  in 
hdgbt,  4  ft.  4  iiL,  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  bead  90  ft.  In  Pembrokesbire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  55  yean 
plaoted,  it  ia40ft:  higfa.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Bfaedaugh  Castle,  it  is  60  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the 
truok  Sft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  71  ft.  In  RutUndshure,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  4  yean  planted,  It  is 
90  ft.  higfa.  In  Suflblk,  at  Flnborougb  Hall,  100  yean  old,  It  la  90ft.  bigb,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
4  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  70  ft.  In  Woreestenbire,  at  Hadxor  House,  17  yean  planted,-it  is  38  ft.  hlgh. 
iB  Yorfcahire,  at  Hackness,  40  yean  oU,  it  is  36ft.  high. 

J^gtams  rifia  m  ike  Emviroiu gf  Sdiabvrgh.  At  Hopetoun  House,  it  is  40ft.  high,  diameCer  of 
the  tnink  9  rL,  and  of  the  heod  4fi  ft.  - 

J^glamt  r^gid  Somik  qf  Edimbmrgk.  In  Ayrahire,  at  Roidle,  it  U  38  ft.  bigh ;  at  FUlerton,  itls  67  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  bead  78  ft.  In  Berwickshire,  at  tbe  Hirrel,  10  yean 
planted,  it  ia  18  ft.  blgb.  In  Kirkcudbrlghtsbire,  at  St  Mary'<  Ue,  it  U  48  ft.  bigh,  diameter  of  the 
trank  fi|  ft^  and  of  the  hesKl  36  ft.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynnlngbam,  it  is  46ft.  higb,  dUimeter 
ef  thc  trank  fift.  3in..  and  of  tbe  top  33ft.  In  Renfrewsbire,  at  BoCbweil  Castle,  It  U  57ft.  higb, 
diaaaeter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  90  ft. 

JkgtamK  rigia  Norik  qf  EdMmrgk.  In  Aberdeenabire,  at  Thainston,  SO  ycare  planted,  it  U  15  ft. 
high.  In  Banfikbire,  at  Gonkm  Castle,  it  is  66  ft.  bigb,  diameter  of  the  tnink  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  Che 
head  77  ft.  In  Clackmannanahire.  in  the  gorden  of  the  DoUar  Instltution,  9  yean  pUnted,  it  U 
Kft.  bigb.  In  Forlknhire^  at  Monboddo,  84  vean  pUnted,  it  is  15  ft.  higb.  In  Flfeshire,  at 
DanbriBtle  Fuk,  H  U60ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  d|ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  69ft. ;  at  Largo 
Houtt,  ^t  U  40  ft.  bigb,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  8  in. ,  and  of  tbe  head  48  ft.  1n  Forfanhire,  at 
Conrtadiy  Castle^  IflOyean  oM,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  bead  40  ft.  In  Pertbshire, 
aC  Tkymoutli.^  yean  planted,  it  U  70ft.  bigh.    In  Ross.shire,  at  Brahan  Castle^  50  yean  old,  It  U 

46ft.bich. 

Jiglsns  rigla  As  tke  Emoirom*  qf  DmbOm.  In  the  GUsnevin  Botanlc  Oarden,  SS  yean  old,  It  is 
9Dn.  bigb ;  «t  Cypress  Orov&  it  U  70ft.  higb,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  tbe  head  96ft. ;  at 
Tercnure,  10  yean  oM,  it  fiSft.  bigb. 

Jiglamrigia  Somtk  qflhAtim.  In  King^s  County,  at  Charlevllle  Forest,  45  yean  old,  It  U  50ft. 
higfa,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft. 

Jigtamt  r^a  Nbrtk  qf  Dublim.  In  FennanaKh,  at  Florenoe  Court,  50yean  planted,  it  U  40ft. 
hish.  MUmecer  of  tbe  trunk  S|  ft.,  arid  that  of  the  top  36  ft.  In  Oalway,  at  Cool,  36  ft.  high,  diameter 
oflhe tnink  fi^ft.  4in., and  of  tbe  head  50ft.  In  SUgo^  at  Makree  CasUe,  itU  65  ft.  higb,  diameter 
of  the  tmnk  8'ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  39  ft. 

Jitgknu  rigia  im  F^ramee.  Near  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  60  yean  planCed,  it  is  61  ft.  high, 
Chc mamcCer  of  the  trank  fift.  At  Nantea,  in  Che  Nunery  of  11  De  Nerritees,  80  yean  old,  it  U 
79  ft.^hii^  with  a  trunk  fi  ft.  In  diameter. 

J*g£sw  rigia  im  Germtamjf.    1n  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  Unlversity  BoCanlc  Oarden,  45  yean 

anted,  it  U  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  15  ft. ;  at  Kopeniei,  30  years 


pianted,  it  Is  25ft.  bigh,  Che  dlametcr  of  tbe  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  16ft. ;  at  Hadersdorf,  in 
the  gaideD  of  *Baron  Loudon,  40  yean  planted,  it  U  30ft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8in.,  and 
of  tbe  hcnd  18'ft. 

rtrtenf  rigia  m  Rmstta.  It  U  remarkable  that  thU  tree  U  so  much  iq}ured  by  the  dimate  of  Odesaa, 
m  mt  to  be  considered  by  M.  Deaoeraet  as  aoclimatised  tbere ;  tbougb  J.  nlgra  grows  fredy,  and 
■Mtnrea  Its  fnuL 

Jigtams  rigia  in  Itaig.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monsa,  80  yean  plantcd,  it  is  46  ft.  high,  tbe  diameCer 
oT  the  tranklSft.,  and  of  tbe  head  60lt 

Commercial  Siatittict.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurserics,  seedlings, 
5«.  per  hundred ;  transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  25s,  per  hundred ; 
from  6  fL  to  8  ft.  high,  Is,  each  ;  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  2t.  6d.  each. 
NutSy  8s.  per  bushel.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  at  New  Yorky 
40  dollars  per  hundred,  or  50  cents  each. 

1  2.  J.  Ni^GRA  L.    The  black-wooded  Walnut  Trec. 

Uemtifieaiiou.  lin.  Hort.  Cllff.,  p.  44a :  WUld.  Sp.  PL,4.  p.  45&  ;  Michx.  Arb.,  1.  p.  157.  t  1 ;  Michx. 
North  Amer.  Sylva,  1.  p^  153.  t.  3a ;  Purab  FL  Amer.  Sept,  fi.  p.  636. ;  Miil.  Dict.,  Na  SL ;  Lodd. 

Cated.ia3& 

The  black  Walnut,  the  black  Hickory  Nut,  N.  Amer.\  Noycr  noir,  Hr. 

Michx.  Acb.,  L 1 1.;  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  t  30.;  Jacq.  Ic  Rar.  1. 1 191.;  Wangb. 
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Anwr.,t.aca)i  CiCHh  C*r.,  L  L  67. 1  Wul  Dsid,  BclL,t  IH;  oarjlg.  iseo.,  uit  [bc  flita 

of  IhiattEelnourlul  VDhnw 

5/wc.  CAnr,,  4'<^-  Leafleta,  in  a  leaf,  13 — 17;  cordate-acuminate,  unequal  at 
the  base,  Eerrated,  somewhat  downy ;  lateral  ones  upon  Bhort  petiolulea. 
Fruic  globose,  roughish  with  niiaut«  prominent  points,  situated  upon  a 
short  inflexible  peduncle.  Nut  globose,  somcwhat  compressed  at  the 
side*,  ridged  and  furrowed.  (Mii^.  X^orlA  AmeT.Siftiia,i,p.  163.')  A  natiTe 
(^fertile  soii  in  woods  in  North  Ainerica,from  New  Eugland  to  Florida. 
Introduced  in  1666,  and  growing  to  tlie  he^ht  offrom  60  ft.  to  100  ft.; 
flowering  in  April  or  May,  and  ripeDing  its  fruit  in  October. 
DeitTiplion,^c.   The 

black  walnut,   in    the 

Uuited  Slates    is  of> 

ten   seen   from  60  ft 

to  70  {L    in    height, 

with   trunks  of  froni 

3ft.  tolft.  in  diame- 

ter;  and  occasionallv 

iDuch    higber,     witb 

trunkioffrom6a.to 

7  ft.  in  diameter.    Ac- 

cordin^   to   Hichaux, 

when   it  ttands  insu- 

lated,  its  braoches  ex- 

tend   themselvea    bo- 

riiontally  to  a  great 

distance,    and   spread 

into  a  spacioui  bead, 

which  give»  the  tree  a 

very  majestic  appear- 

ance.  The  leaves  are  about  18  in.  b  'ereUi,  composed  of  6,  7,  ar  8  pair« 
of  appasite  leadcts,  with  an  odd  one.  Tuey  are  acuminate,  serrated,  and 
somewhat  downj;  and,  when  bruteed,  they  emit  a  strong  aramatic  odour. 

The  niale  catkin*  are  simple,  pendulous,  and  cylindrical ;  uulike  those  of 
the  hickories,  which  are  always  compound.  The  &uit  is  round,  odoriFerous, 
and  of  rather  an  uneven  surface ;  it  ie  sometimes  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  drcum- 
ference  when  fuUy  pownj  and  it  always  appears  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  husk  is  thick,  and  is  not,  aa  in  the  hickaries,  divided  into 
sectioDB ;  but,  when  Hpe,  it  softent  and  gradually  decays.  The  nut  ia 
hard,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  furrowed.  The  kemel  ia 
divided  by  firra  ligneous  partitions.  According  to  Michaux,  it  is  of  a  aweet 
and  agreeable  tsste;  but  Catesby  says  that  it  is  very  oily  and  rank;  and, 
when  laUen  (rom  the  tree  for  some  months,  or  sathered  and  loid  by,  ■■ 
only  eaten  by  squirrels  or  Indians.  Tbe  wood  is  ofa  dark  colour,  appnmch- 
ing  to  black.  In  Kentucky,  the  nut  is  nearly  as  lar^  as  the  European  wal- 
nut ;  but  in  Genessee,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  it  is  not  above  half  the  Bise, 
Micbaiu  says  that  the  difierences  in  tbe  moulding  of  the  fruit  are  so  varioiu, 
as  to  induce  Europeans  to  consider  the  variatioaa,  in  this  respect,  as  indica- 
ting  distinct  species.  In  England,  the  tree  attajns  ax  ereat  a  height  a*  in 
North  America,  but  the  fiuit  ia  DOt  quite  so  large.  Tn  the  garden  at  the 
palace  at  Fulham,  Bbundance  of  fhiit  b  produced  every  year ;  and  the  outs  are 
sent  to  table,  but  scarcely  cansidered  eatable.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  re- 
markably  quick,  raore  so  than  tbat  of  the  European  walnut :  the  leaves  come 
ont,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  second  week  of  May ;  and,  in  England,  about  the 
tM^nnine  of  June,  before  those  of  the  common  walnut.  At  8  or  10  years  of 
age,  J.  nlgra  bc^ns  to  b^,  and  age  increases  its  fertility.  No  tree  will  grovr 
under  its  shade,  and  eren  grass  is  iojuted  by  it.  In  M  years  it  wiU  attain 
the  height  of  from  50  fl.  to  60  ft. 
.    Geofftipiy.    This  tree  is  fbund  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Statet,  as  br 
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north  an  lat.  40*^  50^.  It  is  abundaiit  in  the  forests.  about  Phtladelphia;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  soutbern  states^  wbere  the  soii 
18  too  sandy,  or  in  the  swamps,  where  it  b  too  wet,  it  is  met  with  from  6o- 
shen  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  throughout  an  extent  of  2000  roiles.  It 
grows  in  the  forests  with  Gymn6cladus  canad^nsis,  Gledftschiia  triac&n- 
thos,  Robinaa  Pseiid-i^cacia,  ikfdrus  riibra,  Ciirya  iilba,  ^^cer  saccb^num, 
(THmus  rubra,  and  C^ids  crassifolia.     It  is  always  found  in  good  deep  soil. 

HiUory,  The  black  walnut  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  trees  that 
were  introduced  from  America  into  Europe ;  having  been  cultiyated  by  Trades» 
cant,  jun.,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  it  ripens  its  nnts 
in  thjs  country  and  in  France,  it  has  been  very  generall  v  introdnced  in  artifidal 
plantations ;  and  it  thrives  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  thoueh  it  will  not  bear 
fruit  there.  In  America,  Jacquin  informs  us,  it  is  much  planted  near  housei 
for  its  shade,  and  also  for  its  fruit ;  being  there,  as  here,  considered  hardier 
than  the  common  walnut. 

PtoperHe»  and  UteM,      The  heart-wood  remains  sound  for  a  long  period, 

when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture;    but  the  sap-wood  speedily  decays. 

When  properly  seasoned,  the  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  not  liable  to   warp 

or  split.    It  is  never  attacked  by  worms,  and  has  a  grain  sufiiciently  fine  and 

compact  to  admit  of  a  beauttful  polish.     It  is  made  into  cabinet*work,  used 

in  building  houses,  and  also  split  into  shingles  18  in.  long,  and  from  4  in.  to 

6  in.  wide,  which  are  employed  instead  of  tiles  or  slates  for  covering  houses. 

Its  most  appropriate  use,  however,  is  for  furniture,  which,  when  made  from 

pieces  selectedm>m  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  close  below  the  first  ramifi- 

cation,  is  marked  by  highlv  beautiful  curlings  of  the  grain ;  though  for  cabinct 

purpoaes  it  is  inferior  to  the  wood  of  the  wild  cherry.    It  is  employed  for  the 

stocks  of  military  muskets  in  America,  as  the  wood  of  the  common  walimt  is 

for  those  of  Europe ;  but  for  fowling-pieces,  the  wood  of  the  red  mi^Ie  is 

preferred,  as  being  lighter.    Posts  roade  of  the  black  walnut  have  been 

known  to  last  in  the  sround  undecayed  for  from  20  to  25  years.    It  makes 

excdlent  naves  for  wheeis;  and,  in  rhiladelphia,  coffins  are  universally  made 

of  it.     It  is  well  adapted  for  naval  architecture,  being  more  dorable,  though 

more  brittle,  than  the  wood  of  the  white  oak ;  and  not  liable,  like  that 

wood,  to  be  attacked  by  sea  worms  in  warm  latitudes.    On  the  river  W»- 

baah,  canoes  are  made  of  it,  some  of  them  40  ft,  long,  and  2  fl.  or  3  f^.  wide, 

boUowed  out  of  a  single  tnmk,  which  are  greatly  esteemed  fbr  their  strength  and 

durability.     The  wood  is  frequently  exported  to  Europe,  in  planks  of  2  in.  in 

thickiiess,  where  it  is  used  for  cabinet  purposes.   As  oompared  with  the  wood 

of  the  European  walnut,  which  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  it  does  any 

othep  of  the  American  species,  it  b  heavier,  much  stroneer,  susceptible  of  a 

fioer  poliah,  and  not  so  uable  to  be  injured  by  worros.    The  husk  of  the  fruit 

ia  used,  in  America^  for  dydng  wooilen  stuffs  yellow.     In  Europe,  Michaux 

thinks  that  this  tree  might  be  advantageously  employed  along  high  roads,  to 

sacceed  the  elro ;   for  experience  has  proved,  he  observes,  that,  to  insure 

success  in  the  condnued  cultivacion  oi  either  ligneous  or  herbaceous  plants 

in  the  same  soil,  species  of  different  natural  orders  must  be  made  to  succeed 

oae  another. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.  In  Europe  and  in  America,  the  tree  is  uni- 
▼ersaily  raised  from  the  nut,  which,  aner  being  imported,  ought  to  be  sown 
iminediatdy,  as  it  seldom  retains  its  vital  power  more  than  six  months  afler 
it  has  ripenc^.  Nuts  of  Jiigians  regia  and  J.  nigra  have  been  planted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  saine  s<m1  ;  and  the  latter  have  been  observed  to  grow 
more  vigorously,  and  to  attain  a  ^iven  height  in  a  shorter  time,  than  the  former 
Micbaux  suggests  that,  by  graftinp  the  European  upon  the  American  walnut, 
at  the  hei^t  of  8  fi.  or  10  ft.,  their  respective  advantaees  in  quality  of  wood 
and  fhiit  might  be  united ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  tnis  having  been  done. 
In  Europe,  as  we  haye  already  observed,  the  black  walnut  is  almost  univer- 
aally  raised  firom  the  nut ;  and,  if  the  nut  is  planted  wbere  the  tree  is  finally 
to  remain,  it  will  grow  up  with  greater  vigour,  and  not  be  retarded  by  that 
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dieck  wbichisBlwkys 
given  to  uprooted 
trees  by  tranBplant- 
ing.  Huts  are  best 
imported  from  Ame- 
rica  packed  in  tDiwt 
loam,  or  in  mdiet 
moss  ;  and,  i(  they 
sbould  germinace  be- 
fbre  tneir  arrival, 
they  will  suffer  little  ' 
iqjury  if  ptanted  im- 
■nediatelj. 

Iiuerli.  The  prin- 
cipal  iasect  that  at- 
tacka  the  black  wal- 
nutia  AmericaiE  the 
i^halie^aa  nedgama, 
or  great  yeliow  un- 
derwing  moth.  {fig. 
1261.)  The  larvRi» 
of  B  dark  brown,  so 
nearly  of  the  colour 
of  Ehe  bark,  agaiiut 
whichit  Btretches  it- 
■elfwhen  it  has  done 
feediuK,  as  hardly  to 
bedistmguiBhed  m>m 
it.  The  petfect  in- 
aect  is  verybeautiiul ; 
its  wings  being  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and 
bri^t  brown.  (Abb. 
a»d  SmHA,  t.  86.) 


MglamitigrmSMtiiifLimdiin.    In  Himinhln,  ■[Tertvood,  TOntteU,  It 
UMicTifUwmiDk«ft.,*iidaril»tiail  IStn.    In  Wilulil^  nt  Bo<mt,S6jt 

MiglamM  n^ra  Kertk  rif  Ijtmdim,  In  Luicu 
hloh  i  AuDMs  at  tbe  trank  1  ft,  S  In.,  and  o 
blghj  d]im(t«o(tlietauikl3in.,iiiiilcirihe 

ItetaMiiteraAiSeMlmd.  In  Crdnuitr,  i 
trunlsft^iiiidiirtliehndtflt.  In  Fllbhfie 


liewl  Mft.    in  3hrDp^in,ii 

CuUe,  11  !•  mft.  hllh  ; 


■I  UcoibTUtle  Fi 
ouAiHcr  01  tn*  uuni  i^  in..  aoo  or  ine  neeo  »  A. 

Jbtaw Klf» ta Avbiikf.  NeirDub1ln,>[Terenure,lif«noU,itl>lsrLhi^  Id  UmRlek, 
M  ASire,  li  ■  liee  wlUi  ■  tnmli  E  ft.  in  diunetet. 

Jt^lmu  lilvni  At  Vnata:.     At  Toulm^n  Ihe  Bottnic  OirdHi,  GO  leui  old,  II  i>  eoft.  faigh, 

thetrunklft.ein..  indor  Ihe'bad5aft.i  it  ATiucba,ln  the  BotuicOinlni,  SSjwi  okl,  il  li 
»ft.higii,ilimetcraflhe  truok  lft,iiadDrtheh«d  IsA. 

hiih.  with  ■  inmli  I  ^^^ta  dluaMa^DCii>d,at  WllbdmibGe,efi  yeaii  cM,  i(  it  IS  lC  talgh,  «Ith 
■  liunk  1  ft.  6  In.  in  dlimeter.  In  BiriTle,  in  tbe  Botuilc  Gerdeii,  Hunlcti,  Si  fun  iilanled,  It  li  90  ft. 
hl|h.  In  AuMiie,  neer  Vknne,  et  Kopeniel,  f£  rean  plnlsl,  l<  li  ISft.  hiftij  in  RnHnUuI'! 
HnMn,SI>r*u>iiUBted,ltli35ft.blfhiU  Bedendort la  tbe  girden  of  Bitihi  Loudon,  «0  leui 
nlui[eil,ltiiloahith,tb«dLHiielorar  thrtnuik  Uin..  lUid  of  Ihe  heid  IBft.;  *t  BrUdL  oi  the 
Lerthi,  45  lein  pliiiled,  it  ii  96  R.  hlBh.  Al  Beritai,  In  the  Bounlc  Girden,  W  jean  piinted, 
UUfloh.bbb.dieiDimelaortbetniiillf'  ■"-   —V.*.i.- ...... «» 


ComTnerciai  Slatittia.     Plant8,in  the  London  nurEeries,  are  1(.  6il.  each,and 
nuts  9d.  per  quart ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  SO  cents  ;  end  at  New  York,  37| 
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1  i.  J.  ciNB^Km*  L.     Hie  grey-AniHcW  Walnut  Tree,  or  Btaitj^mtt. 

Uamcatkm.    Un.  Sp.  m.,  Hli. ;  WlDd.  fti.  Pl.,v  p.  *K  :  Punb  Fl  Aner.SnLpS.pLflSS.  i  Lodd. 

Cii£.«d  U3G.  -r-      .     r-         . 

IJiBigM.    .'.alhirtlaMirU.liMr.  41^1.  p.Ifl(>-lffi.  1.31..  ttiela.  Arb.,  I.  p  I6&  ;  J.  obl6iin 

mSdiA,  Va.  XABtt^  Ob,..  1.  p.  10. ;  OU-auC  Whiu  WUmit,  jMer. ;  Norn  ceniW,  n-.  i  mue 

WifamB.  Otr. 

Amer.  Sjln,  t.  ;)L  ;  Jio).  Ic  Kv,,  1. 1  IK  i 


L  a  t  »1. ;  «nd  aitjlf.  196», 
^KC.  Ciar.,^c.  Fetiole  vtlloua.  Leafleta,  ia  a  leaF,  15—17;  lanceolate, 
rounded  at  the  base,  sen-ate  with  shallow  teeth ;  tomentoae  beneath ;  tateral 
ones  seasile.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  with  a  tapered  tip,  downy,  covered  with 
Tisciil  matler  in  sinall  transparent  "  vesiclea  "  [7  elanded  hairB],  pendulous 
00  a  Hesible  peduncle.  Mut  oval,  with  an  acuminate  tip,  ver}-  rough  with 
promineiit  irr^ular  ridges.  (^Michje.  tf.  Amer.  Sul.,  and PuriA,^  A  native  of 
North  America,  near  the  sea  coaat,  trom  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  od  the 


Dnt^tioit,  ife.  The  grey  walnut,  according  to  Michaui,  ia  n  tall  tree,  like 
Jdffaaa  nigra;  of  which,  notwithstandiDg  the  very  different  form  of  the  fruit, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  only  a  variety;  because  it  is  not  very  readily 
distingiiished  frora  tbal 

riea  by  tfae  wood  or 
lcATCa.    We  apeak, 
boweTer,     only    IraiD  ^ 
what  we  haTe  Kcn  in  t 
yonng    trees    in    the 
ndghbourhood  of  Lod-  ( 
don :  aad  tbia  seen>i  to 
be  the  case  with  young 
trees  in   America;   for 
Hichaux  obaerves  that 
tbc  two  speciefl,  when 
jvmif^    men^Ie   each 
otber  in  their  foliage, 
•nd  in  the  rapidiCy  of 
thcir  growth  ;  but  that 
they  >re  distiiiguishaUe 
■t  fijtt  <nght,  when  ar- 
nred  at  maturity.   The 
buds  of  the  Ju^lans  cinferea,  like  tbose  of  X  nigra,  are  not  covered  by  scalea ;  and 
tbe  lares  nnfold  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  of  the  oeDus  Carya,  or  hickoriea. 
Tbe  leavcs  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  sessiJe  leaflete,  with  tn 
odd  oae.     The  leaflets  are  from  !  in.  to  3  in  in.  lenctfa,  serrated,  and  slightly 
dowoy.     The  male  catkins  are  large,  and  cylindricaC  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and 
attached  to  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year ;  differing,  in  thie  respect,  from 
lihe  msle  catkins  of  the  Ji^glans  nigra,  which  appear  at  the  eilremity  of  tbe 
brancfaea  of  the  current  year.     The  ferlile  flowers  come  out  on  the  eitremit^ 
of  tbe  current  year^s  shoots,  and  their  sligrriata  are  rose-coloured.     The  fruit 
b  comtnonly  single,  and  suspended  by  a  t^in  pliable  peduncle,  about  3in.  in 
leogth;  its  form  is  oblong-oval,  without  any  appearance  of  seam.     It  is  often 

ain.  in  lcDgth,  and  5in.  in  circumference;  and  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
hesive  substance,  composed  of  small  transpiirent  vesicles,  which  are  not 
readily  discovered  without  the  aid  of  a  giass.  The  niits  are  hard,  oblong, 
rounded  at  tbe  base,  and  terminated  at  the  summit  in  an  acute  point;  the 
Eorface  is  Teiy  rough,  and  deeply  and  irr^ularl^  fiirrowed.  In  America,  in 
tbe  nei^bourhood  of  New  York,  the  nuts  are  npe  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tonber,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  tbose  of  the  ottier  species  of  walnut.  Tne 
kemel  is  thick  and  oily,  and  soon  becomes  rancid ;  hence,  doubtless,  the 
names  of  bulter-nut  and  oil-nut.  In  America,  the  tree  produces  the  fruit  iti 
■ncb  ahundance,  tbat  in  aome  «easons  a  person  may  gather  sevcral  bushela  of 
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them  in  a  day.  It  grows  with  equal  rapidity,  when  young,  as  the «/.  nlgra; 
but  the  tnmk  ramifies  at  a  less  height;  and,  the  branches  extending  more  hori- 
zontally  than  those  of  most  otbar  trecs,  and  spreading  widely,  a  large  and  flat 
tufted  head  is  formed,  which  gives  the  tree,  ih  America,  more  especially  in 
exposed  situations,  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  In  Britain,  we  haye 
scarcely  seen  any  old  trees ;  and,  never  having  observed  any  fhiit  on  the 
few  of  middle  size  which  we  have  seen  bearing  this  name,  we  have  always 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  specific  difference  between  them  and  J.  nigra. 

Geographtf,  J^i^glans  cinerea  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States;  but  not  in  the  tower  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  of  Oeorp;ia,  and  of  East  Florida.  It  grows  vigorously  in  Vermont, 
where  the  winter  is  so  rtgorous,  that  sledges  are  used  during  four  months  of 
the  year.  Michaux  has  seen  no  trees  of  it  so  large  as  some  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  steep  and  elevated  banks  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  opposite  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  the  woods  are  thin,  the  soil  cold,  unproductive,  and  in- 
terspersed  with  large  rocks.  In  the  interstices  of  the  latter,  the  butter-nut 
may  be  found  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  measuring  10  ft.  or  12  fl.  in  circum- 
ference  at  5ft.  from  the  ground;  the  roots  extending  horizontally,  close 
under  the  suriace,  and  with  little  variation  in  point  of  thickness,  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  40ft.  from  the  tree. 

Hittory,  J,  cin^rea  appears  to  have  been  first  sent  to  Europe  in  1699,  at 
which  period  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort ;  but  whether  in 
her  garden  at  Chelsea,  or  in  that  at  Badminton,  we  are  not  aware.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  grown  by  Miller ;  but,  from  his  description  of  it,  as  having 
only  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  piant  he  describea 
has  bcien  some  other  species  under  this  name.  At  present,  J,  cindrea  is  not 
unfrequent  in  British  and  French  nurseries ;  and  nuts  are  annually  iroported 
by  the  seedsmen ;  but  we  know  of  very  few  large  trees. 

Propertiet  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  Juglans  cin^rea  is  light,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  of  little  strength ;  but  it  possesses,  in  common  with  the  wood  of 
all  the  species  of  the  genera  of  this  oraer,  the  great  advantage  of  iasting  long, 
and  of  being  secure  from  the  annoyance  of  worms.  In  America,  it  is  never 
used  in  towns  for  the  construction  of  houses ;  but  in  the  country,  tn  some 
dtstricts,  it  is  used  for  sleepers  and  sills  in  the  framework  of  bams  and 
otber  farm  buildings.  As  it  long  resists  tlie  eflbcts  of  heat  and  moisture,  it  is 
valued  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  watering  and  feeding-troughs  for  the  uso  of 
cattle.  Bemg  lighter,  and  less  liable  to  split,  than  the  wood  of  the  red  maple, 
it  is  preferred  to  it  for  com  shovels  and  wooden  didhes.  Canoes  and  sinall 
skifls  are  also  made  of  it,  and  at  Windsor,  in  Vermont,  coach  panels.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  the  bark  have  been  proved  by  severai  eminent  Ame- 
rioan  physicians.  An  extract,  or  a  decoction,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  a  sure 
and  safe  purgative,  unattended,  even  in  the  most  delicate  constitntions,  with  ■ 
pain  or  irritation.  The  bark  is  also  apnlied  to  cure  the  toothach,  and  to 
dye  wool  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  thougn,  for  this  iast  purpose,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  bark  of  J,  nigra.  If  an  incision  is  inade  in  the  tmnk  of  the  tree,  in  the 
month  which  precedes  the  tuifolding  of  the  leaves,  a  copious  discharge  of 
siightly  suffary  sap  takes  place,  from  which,  by  evaporation,  an  inferior  sugar 
is  obtained.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  various  properties  of  mis 
tree  in  the  United  States,  Michaux  does  not  tfaink  it  sufliciently  valnable, 
either  in  the  arts  or  for  fuel,  to  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  forests 
of  Europe.     It  should,  Iie  says,  find  a  place  only  in  oiur  pleasure-grounds. 

StattMtics.  In  the  environs  of  London  are  aome  treei  bearing  thia  name,  in  tbe  Chdsea  Botanic 
Garden,  and  at  Syon  and  Purser*a  Croaa.  whlch  are  flroni  30  tt.  to40  n.  high ;  and  in  the  Horticul. 
tural  Society**  Garden  there  is  one  whicu,  in  1834,  after  being  10  yeara  plantcd,  waa  fiom  90  ft.  to 
85  (t  hlglL  In  Loddiges**  arboretum,  one  ia  18  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  40  yeart  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  hlgh  :  diameter  of  tne  tnink  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  Uie  head  25  ft.  In 
Saxony,  at  Wdrlits,  50  years  old,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunlE  8  ft.  In  Austria,  at 
Vienna,  in  the  parfc  of  Laxenburg,  16  years  plantcd,  it  is  14  ft.  higfa.  At  Brilclc  on  the  LeTtha,45 
years  plantcd,  it  is  54  ft.  high ;  thc  diamctcr  of  the  truuk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  tlie  head  38  ft.  In  rruscia, 
at  Berlin.  in  the  Botaiiic  Gardcn,  40  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high  ;  tbe  diametcr  of  tbe  trunk. 
8  in.   ana  of  the  bead  6  ft. 
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CA^RYA  Nntlall.     Thb  Carya,   or  HlCKORY  Tbee.    Lm.  SysL 

Monoe^cia  Tetr-Hex-&ndria. 


Tifwi^rmtiom.  Natt  Ocn.  N.  Amer.  PL.  9.  p^  SSa ;  Undlqr  Nat  Syit  of  Bot,  pi  ISa 
Smmigmtea.  Jikfiuu  m  JUk.,  Wmd.,  Mic**.;  Afcdriw  RaflDesque ;  Htekory,  ilnKr. 
JfcnniWBi».  **  XonM  (Canra),  the  walnut  tree :  the  name  wbicb  the  Oreeks  mlied  to  Jbglant 
rtgia.**  i^htUaU,  Gem.  N.  Jmer.  PL,  iL  p.  220.)  The  name  of  ClLrya  wat  applied  to  the  common 
wabmt  bj  tbe  Oreeks,  in  bonour  oT  Carva,  daughler  of  Dion,  king  ot  Laoonia,  who  wat  chaneed 
Iw  Baechui  into  that  tre&  (See  Sir  Wm.  Chamben*!  TVwflM  om  ObM  Arek.,  vol.  i .  pi  55.)  Diana  bad 
tfae  •omamie  of  Carrata  flrom  the  town  of  Carya,  in  Laconia,  where  her  ritet  were  always  celebrated 
in  the  open  air.  under  the  ihade  oTa  walnut  tre&  {PaM$amku,  Loc,  c.  10.)  Plutarch  «171  the  name 
of  Clrya  wae  appUed  to  tbe  wataittt  tree  flrom  tbe  eflbct  of  the  «nMll  ot  itt  leaves  on  tbe  head. 
(^nn.,  miL  ii.) 

Desaiptiony  ic.  In  the  general  remariLa  on  the  walnuts  and  hickories  quoted 
fiom  BiichaaXy  it  was  obs^ed,  that»  while  the  hickories  bore  a  great  family 
resemblaoce  to  each  othefy  yet  that  they  differed  considerably  in  the  number 
aad  size  of  their  leafletSy  and  in  their  fruit :  but,  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ferencey  an  extraordinary  uniformity  of  structure  pervades  the  timber  of 
tbe  whole  of  the  hickories.  ^  So  close  an  analogy  exists  in  the  wood  of  these 
treeSythat,  when  stripped  of  their  bark,no  differenceis  discemible  in  the  grain» 
which  is  coarse  anu  open  in  all;  nor  in  the  colour  of  the  heart-wood,  which 
18  uoifbrmly  reddish.'*  (Michx.)  The  timber  of  all  is  of  great  weight,  strength» 
and  tenacity;  but  it  decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  and 
18  peciiliarly  liable  to  injury  nrom  worms.  It  is,  consequently,  never  used  in 
boilding  houses  or  ships ;  but  it  is  found  adrairably  adapted  for  the  axletrees 
of  caniagesy  the  handles  of  axes,  and  for  large  screws,  particularly  those  of 
bookbindera'  presses.  It  is  also  used  for  the  backs  of  chairs,  coach-whip 
handles,  masket-stocks,  rake  teeth,  flails  for  thrashing  grain,  the  bows  of  yokes, 
and  maoy  simihur  purposes.  The  principal  use  of  the  hickory  in  the  United 
States  ia,  however,  for  formmg  hoops  for  casks ;  and  it  is  the  only  American 
wood  which  is  found  perfectly  fit  for  that  purpose.  **  When  it  is  considered 
how  large  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the  United  States  is  packed  in  barrels, 
an  esdmate  may  be  formed  of  the  necessary  consumption  of  hoops,"  and,  con- 
aequently,  of  the  ^^eat  demand  that  there  must  exist  for  hickory  wood.  In 
ooDaequence  of  this  great  demand,  hickory  wood  is  becoming  scarce ;  particu- 
lariy  as  the  sboots  do  not  sprout  a  second  time  from  the  saroe  root,  and  the 
growth  of  young  plants  is  slow.  In  sloops  and  schooners,thc  wooden  rings  by 
wfaich  the  sails  are  hoisted,  and  confined  to  the  mast,  are  always  of  hickory. 
Keuiy  all  the  hickory  timber  is  very  heavy,  and  wiil  produce  an  ardent  heat 
wfaile  btimiiigy  and  leave  "  a  heavy,  compact,  and  long-lived  charcoal."  It  is 
eooaecmently  greatly  esteeraed  for  fuel.  When  propagated,  the  nuts  should, 
]f  poasible,  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  intendcd  to  reraain,  as  most  of  the 
apecies  faave  very  long  ti^roots,  which  are  nearlv  destitute  of  fibres.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  C,  amara,  which,  like  Jilglans  nigra,  has 
abundaiice  of  fibrous  roots.  The  pie-nut  (C.  porclna)  and  the  mocker-nut 
(C  toroentoaa)  are  considered  to  affbrd  the  best  timber ;  and  the  pacane-nut 
(C  olivaefiSrmis)  deddedl^  the  best  fniit,  though  small.  Michaux  suggests  the 
probdnlity  of  improving  it  in  size  by  grafling  it  on  the  common,  or  black, 
walnut.  Nuts  of  most  of  the  kinds  may  be  had  in  London,  at  9d,  per  quart ; 
and  plants  of  some  sorts  from  U,  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

2  I.  C  ouYiEFO^RHis  Nutt.  Thc  olivMhaped  Carya,  or  Pacane^nut  Hickory. 

Mad^fiaOim.    Nutt  Gcn.  N.  Amer.  PL,  p.  2SL 

'^w&mumx  I     Jt!kglana  rdbra  Gmrtn.  Semt.,2.  p.  51.,  t  80. :  J.  cyllndrica  Lam.  EneycL,  N.  Dm  Ram., 

4.  pL  ITSL :  J.Picam  Mahlenb.  in  Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,3.  p.  ^92. ;  /.  angustil&lia  Ait. 

Uari.  Keuf. ;   J.  oiivcfdrmia  Mkk*.  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  198.,  \^md.  Sp.  PL.  4.  pi  457.,  Uickx. 

Sortk  Amtr.  Sjftoa,  1.  p.  167..  Pmr$k  PL  Amcr,  Sept.,  &  p.  6d&  ;  Pecan-nut,  IlUnoit  Nut,  Amer.  -, 
Pacanusy  Noyer  P^cauicr,  Pr. 
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I.  Shb..  £.  t.  89.  i  Wcbi.  AA.,  t.  L  3.  {  Ngtth  Amer.  3)It(,  1.  t  »  i  ■nd 

,^w.  CJor.,  4i:.  LeadeU,  iD  B  le»f,  13—15;  ovate-laneeolate,  serrMe ;  lotena 
oues  Dewly  ■cBBile,  and  aomewhHt  iHicate.  Fruit  oblong,  widest  atrare  tlie 
middle.  Fruit  and  nut  each  with  four  anelea  iu  its  tranBTerae  outline. 
Nut  in  rorm  and  ?  lize,  compared  with  the  fhiit  of  tbe  olive,  narrowly  eUipCi- 
cal.  {Michx.  y.  A.  S.)  Native  to  North  America,  on  the  bants  of  the 
Ohio,  MiBsissippi,  and  other  riTers  in  Upper  Louisiana;  where  itflowen  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1760. 

Deicriplion.  In  Ameriea,  this  ipeciet  fomM  s  beautiliil  tree,  with  a  regular 
trurk,  reaching  to  the  beightof  60ft.  or  70ft.  The  hud8,likethoseof ./'.  nlpa 
and  J^cin^rea,  are  smooth  and  uncovered.  TheleaveaarefromlSin.  to  16  id. 
in  length ;  the  petioles  are  ^^ 

somewhat  angular;  and  the 
leailetB  are  sessile,  and  com- 
posed  of  6  or  7  pairs,  ter- 
minated  bj  a  petiolated  odd 
one,  which  is  somewhBt 
sm^ler  than  the  piur  imme- 
diatelj  preceding  it.  The 
leafiets,  on  HouriEbing  trees, 
are  from  8  in.  to  3  in.  tong ; 
ovate,  serrated,  and  re- 
inarkable  for  the  circular 
form  of  the  upper  edge, 
while  the  tower  one  is  less 
rouiided.  The  niain  rib  ia 
not  eitactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  leaflet.  The  nuts, 
which  are  usually  abundant, 
are  contained  in  a  husk 
froro  1  line  to  3  liDes  thick, 
and  have  4  sltghily  promi- 
nent  angtes,  which  corre- 
Bpondto  thedivisionsofthe 
kemel.  They  vary  io  length 
from  1  in.  to  IJ  in. ;  are 
poinCed  at  the  extreniitics, 

of  a  c^Undricel  form,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  mariied  at  the  period  of  perfect 
mBtunty,  with  blackish  or  purple  tines.  The  ahetl  is  smooth  and  thin,  but  too 
hard  to  bc  broken  h^  the  fingerE.  The  kernelisfull,  and.not  beingdivided  by 
ligneous  partitions,  la  easily  extracted,  and  of  an  a^eeable  taste.  The  wood  is 
coarse-grained,  and,  lihe  that  of  the  other  hickones,  is  heavy  and  compact, 
posseaaing  great  strength  and  durabilitj.  The  nuts,  which  are  very  agreeable, 
are  exportetl  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  and 
Michaux  considers  them  to  be  more  delicately  fiavoured  than  any  of  the  nuts 
of  Europe.  Therearesome  Tarieties,  hc says,  ihefruit  ofwhich  la  far  superior 
to  that  ofthe  European  walnut.  C.  olineformis  is  a  native  of  Upper  Louisiana  ; 
and  it  almunds  on  the  horderB  of  the  rivers  Missouri,  Ittinou,  St.  Fntncia, 
Arkansas,  and  Walwsh.  On  the  Ohio,  it  is  found  for  200  miles  fVom  its  junt^- 
tjon  with  the  Mississippi;  higherthan  which  it  becomes  rare,  and  is  not  acen 
beyond  Louisville,  nor  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Mackakicy,  in  lat.  42° 
51".  It  srows  natm^ly  in  cold  and  wet  soils.  There  ia  a  swomp  of  800 
acres  on  the  rigbt  benk  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  river  Cumtierland,  called 
br  the  French  La  Pataniere,  whicli  is  said  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it. 
Dumont  De  Courset,  in  hi»  BolaimU  CiiUivaievT  (vol.  vi.  p.  837.),  says  that 
his  brother,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Washington  in   I78S,  told  him 

thaftha"     -'-'-—-'  .  .    .    .  .-         .    .    ^  .,    ..  .. 

that  he  w 
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obMTTeiiii  1SI9,  whicbhaTebeeaplaiitedmorethanthiTtjfyefin,  butwhichdo 
■ot  7>d<l  frutt.  He  recomiiieiids  tbe  grafting  of  thii  speciea  od  the  comman 
walnut.  In  the  neigbbourhood  of  Loodon,  toere  are  trees  in  the  Uorticultunl 
Societ;'*  Qarden,  and  in  the  «rboretum  of  Heeon.  Loddiges,  upwarda  of  20  A. 
high;  and  accouata  haTe  been  BeQt  ub  of  MHue  otber  treea  of  agreacer  siie  j 
bnt,  though  we  have  aeen  Mme  of  tfaeni  at  Pun^s  Ccaaa  and  oth^  placet, 
we  are  ao  doubtful  of  their  identicy  wich  the  kind  oliove  described  by  Michaui, 
that  we  can  assert  nothing  cert^n  reapecting  them.  There  is  a  tree  in  the 
Jardin  det  PUntea,  in  Pari«,whicb  is30  yeara  planted.and  30  ft.  high;  diame- 
ter  of  the  tnink  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft. 

I  8.  C,  aiia'ra  A'h((,     The  bitter-aiit  Carya,  or  Hidory. 

Splaa,  1.  p.  170.,  Purt»  n  Awer. 
Mm/rrmai^g^     Midu.  Ndrlll  AbVt.  H^lra,  I.  L  ^  ;  uhI  ourjl^.  1£GI. 

iS^iee.  Char.,  ^c.  Leadets,  m  a  leaf,  7—9 ;  ovate~oUong,  acuminate,  aerrate 
with  deep  teeth,  glairous;  lateral  ones  leaaile.  Seta  of  catLini  in  pairs. 
Frtiit  roundish-ovate,  betuing,  b  its  upper  half,  4  wing-like  ridges ;  huak 
thin  and  fleahjr,  loftening  and  decaying,  and  never  becoming  ligneous,  u  in 
tbe  other  species.  Nut  subglabose,  broader  tfaan  long,  Cipped  with  a  mucro. 
Seed  bitter.  {MKhi.  N.  A.  S.,  PurA  Fl.  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  in  iiy  woods  in  fertile  aoU,  from  New  England  to  Maryland,  on  the 
monntaiiis;  flowering  io  April.     Introduced  in  1800. 

Deteription,  <fe.  The  bitter.nut  bickory  grows  to  a  verf  large  siie  in  Ame- 
rica ;  Michau»  having  meaiured  trees  in  thaE  country  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  faish,  with 
mmka  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.    The  leares,  which  unfold  a  fortnight 


Uter  than  those  of  any  other  species,  are  from  12in.  lo  15in.  in  length,  and 
Beariy  s*  much  in  breadtfa.  Each  lesf  is  composed  of  3  or  4  psirs  of 
leafleta,  tominated  b^  an  odd  one,  wfaich  is  Isrger  tfaan  the  rest.  "  Tfae  \t»S- 
leta  are  about  6  in.  in  length,  and  )  in.  in  br^tfa  ;  lessile,  oval-acuminate, 
demly  tootfaed,  imoatfa,  and  of  a  prettj  dark  green.  When  the  tree  haa  shed 
its  leaveB,  it  ma^  still  be  diatinguiahed  bv  ita  yellow  and  naked  buda."  (^Michx. 
N,  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  1".)  The  pedundes  of  the  barren  Sowen  are  in  pairs, 
«adi  snpporting  three  flexible  and  pendulous  catkins,  whtch  are  sttached  to 
tbe  base  of  the  shoots  of  the  same  season ;  at  the  extremities  of  which  are 
tbe  female  flowers,  which  are  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  verv  Bmall,  snd 
prodoeedin  great  abundance.  Thehash,  which  tstfab,  fleshy,  andsurmounted 
OD  its  upper  half  by  4  appends^  in  the  form  of  wings,  never  becomes 
ligiieoiu,  like  tbose  of  the  other  hickories,bnt  softens  and  decays.  The  shelt 
it  smooth,  white,  and  thin  enough  to  be  broken  witfa  tfae  fingera ;  the  kemel 
ia  remarkable  for  the  deep  inequalitieB  produced  on  every  side  by  its  foldings. 
It  is  so  harsfa  and  bitter,  that  squijTels  and  other  animalB  will  not  feed  upon  it 
while  anj  other  nut  is  to  be  found.  {Mkhx,)  The  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a 
natire  of  New  Jersey  ud  the  Dlinois,  ^ere  it  grows  only  in  spots  where  the 
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soil  ia  eKcdlent,  coo(,  and  frequentlj  inundBted  by  credu  and  riTcn.  "  It 
is  probBbiy  l>ecause  it  tbrives  most  iu  Buch  ntuBtion^  tliat  it  ii  called  tbe 
BWBmp  hickory."  (Id.)  In  tome  parts  of  PennBjtTaoia,  an  ml  ia  made  rnwi 
the  nuts.  The  wood  resembles  thu  of  the  other tpedes  of  hickorr;  but  it  ia 
veryinferior  to  tfaem.  Thereiiatraeof  thi8Bpecie«»tCroome,in Worcetter- 
abire,  which  haa  been  30  f  eara  ploDted,  and  b  M  ft.  bigh. 

J  3.  C.  awi*.'tica  ^nM.      The  aquatic  Ctrya,  or  fValer  SUter^md  Hidatry. 
Kult  Ocn.  N.  Ams.  Fl.,  X.  p.  !££. 
JI|Uh  nquUlca  MldiM.  Art^  I.  «l  UI.,  Sntk  Amer.  Silm,  1.  p.  174,  PmrA  Fl. 


Ktfrmttm^.    Htcbi.  ItaithAiD(r.BTtn,L34,|  •wl«rA''U6^*BdI!«e. 

Spec.  Ckat.,  ^c.  LeafletB,  in  a  leaf,  V — 11;  nairowly  buiceolBte,  terTate. 
Verf  dmilar  to  the  leaves  of  tbe  peacb  tree  {Pirmr^  vulgdriB  MtL) ;  ^ 
Iflteral  oncB  Bcaiiile.  Fruit  pedunded,  ovaie,  whh  4  r^er  prominent 
ridgea  at  tbe  seams  of  the  butk.  Nut  broodly  oval,  «ngular,  a  tittle  de- 
preaBed  at  the  ndcs,  rou^iiab,  reddish.  {Miehx.  N.  A.  S.,  Pvrtk  Fl.  Aib.  S.} 
A  nadve  of  Nortfa  America,  in  swampa  and  rice  fields,  from  South  Caro- 
lina  to  GetHpa ;  flowering  iu  ApriL  iQtroduced  in  1600. 
Xtetcmlitm,  l[e.  The  water  bitter-^int  hickor;  is  a  tree  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. 
high,  witn  rather  slender  bnmches.  "  Its  leavea  are  8  in.  or  9  in.  long,  and  of 
a  beautiiul  green :  they  are  compoaed  of  4  or  5  p^  of  sevile  leafl^  sur- 


mounted  b^  a  petiolated  odd  on&"  (_Michx.)  The  leaflets  are  aerrated,  \oag 
in  proportion  to  their  bresdth,  end  verv  dmuar  to  the  leaves  of  a  peach  tree. 
Thehuskis  thin;  andthe  QUtSBresmall,  Bomewhatrough,  of  areddishcoloiir, 
and  very  tender.  The  kemel  is  in  folds,  and  too  bitter  to  be  eatable.  ThiB 
specieB  is  found  m  tlie  Boutfaern  Btates,  in  swunps,  and  in  the  ditches 
which  surround  rice  fields ;  tt  appeariug  to  require  a  great  deal  of  wannth  and 
moisture.  The  wood  is  iight,  weak,  and  very  far  inferior  to  every  other  kind 
af  hickory.  lliere  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  s 
tree  at  Hillbrd,  near  Godalmiiig,  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high. 

i  4.  C.  TOMBNTO^SA  Null.      The  tomentose  Carya,  or  Mockar.inU  Hidcory, 

,IB  Pun*'i  Fbn,  tbk  ii 
9.  DicL,Va.  «...  !>■  iM 


Sptc.  Ckar.,  tfc.  Petiole  downy  beneath.  Leaflets.in  a  leaf,  7—9;  ofaovBta- 
lanceolate,  serrate  with  shallow  teeth;  downy  and  rongh  beneathi  lateral 
ones  sessile.     Catkin  very  tomentose.     Fruit,  on  some  trees,  globose,  with 

.    depreasions  in  tbe  husk  at  the  Butures;  on  other  trees,  oblong,  witb  angles 
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■t  the  suturcs.  Nut  with  4 — 6  anglcs  in  tta  traoBverge  outlme,  bBving 
a  short  capitate  bcak  at  the  tip.  Sbell  somewhat  chaoaeled.  {MkAj. 
y.A.S^  Pttrti  Fl.  A,S.)  A  Datire  or  Noith  America,  in  foreats  where  the 
wil  is  fertilc,  froiD  New  Ensland  to  Virginia,  and  on  die  AU^hanj'  Houn. 
tains.  (Pu-tA.)     bitraduced  m  f  1 766. 

1  C.  (.  S  iwUinta  Nutt.,  Sweefs  Hort.  Brit.,  eil.  1830,— LcBfleta  7  in  a 
leaf, orBtc-hu)ceolEtte,BCuininatc, semihitei  beneath, softlypubeEcen t, 
aud  of  a  paler  colour;  tenniniil  leaflet  aubpetiolate.  Frait  partly 
globose,  of  nearly  twice  the  size  ordinory  in  the  apecies  ;  as  large  as 
an  applc.  Hiisk  exceedingl;  thick.  Nut  quadrHngular,  vcry  large, 
having  B  tbick  shell,  and  a  roucro  that  ia  prominent,  quadrawular, 
and  truncate  at  Ihe  tip.  The  kind  grows  a  fcw  miles  from  Phila- 
delpbia.  (Nuit.  Gen.  K.  Amer.  PL,  ii.  p.  231.) 
DtieripHoti,^.     The  mocker-nut  liickory,  Michaux  infonnB  us,  is  a  tree 

Bbout  6Dft.  in  hdght,  and  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter.    The  buds  of  this 

•pecies  ace  large,  short,  of  d  grejish  white,  and  very  hard.  In  winter,  thej' 

•Sird  B  charBcter- 

istic  bj  which  tbe 


B    begDuung    of 
■7,     tbe     budi 


Har, 

swdl,  tbe  extemal 

acalea  &)l  off,  and 

tbci  oner  ones  burst 

sooo  after,  and  dis- 

plar     the     voung 

leaf.      Tbe  leavea 

grow    so    rapidly, 

that  Hicbaux  has 

seen  them  ^n  SO 

incbes  in  18  days. 

"  Tbej  are   com-  i 

posed  of  4  pairs  of 

sessile  leailets,  ter 

minated  bj  an  odd 

on&    The  leaflets 

are  large/>vat&«cu- 

minBte,  serrale,  prctty  thick,  and  hairj  underneBth,  as  ia  the  common  petiole  lo 

which  tbej  are  attacned.   With  the  first  frosts,  the  leaves  change  to  a  beautiAi] 

jellow,  andfalloffsoonaAer.  ThebBrrenlloweraappearonpendulouB,downj, 

axillarjcatkins,  ein.  or  8in.  long;  thc  fertilc flowcrs,  which  are  not  v^ycon- 

spicuous,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  are  situotcd  at  the  extremitj  of  tbe 

youag  shoots."   (A'.  Am^.  Syl.,  t.  p.  178.)     The  fruit  is  ripe  in  November, 

and  varies  very  much  in  size  and  shope.     The  shell  is  very  thick,  and  ei- 

tremely  hard ;  and  the  kemel,  whicb  ia  aweet,  tbough  small,  \s  so  difhcult  to 

extract,because  (rf^lhcstronK  partitions  which  4ivideit,Bs  tohave^ven  nse  to 

tbe  name  of  mocker  nut.     'Hie  trunkof  thcold  treea  is  coveredwitha  thick, 

hard,  rugged  bark ;  and  the  wood  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  tcnacity,  aod 

durabilitj.  The  hcart-wood  of  the  young  trees  ia  white ;  and  hence  the  name 

of  whitMieart  hickor^,  by  which  tbie  tree  is  known  in  some  parts  of  America. 

This  tree  it  found  prmcipally  in  the  forests  wbich  remain  on  the  coast  of  the 

midille  atatei;  but  it  ia  rarelj  tbund  in  the  Carolinas  or  Oeorgia,  or  north  of 

Portsmouth,  in  Ncw  Hanipahire.     It  is  tbe  only  hickory  whicb  sprbgs  in  the 

|nne  barrens.     In  these  exlensive  tracts,  the  mocker.nut  hickorj  and  tfao 
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■  bfack  jack  oak  (Qu^cus  nigra  w.  ferrugfaea)  ue  the  onW 
trees  to  be  seen.  They  Burrive  the  conflagretioni  «hicll  ( 
ahiKMt  erery  year  enTelope  the  prairiea;  but  meir  Tcgetation 
ig  cbecked  by  the  fire,  and  they  rarely  exceed  the  hoght  of 
Sft.orioa.  (iV.  ^mer.  5y.,L  p.  177.)  Of  all  the  hickoriea, 
thia  apeciea  \a  o(  the  BlowcBt  growth ;  a  fact,  Hichaui  adds, 
that  he  has  proTcd,  by  plantiiig  nut«  i^  the  seTeral  apecies  t 
tffether,  sna  companng  the  ieDgth  of  their  annual  ihoots. 
It  ts,  also,  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  woroiB  than  any 
other  kind  of  bickory;  eipecially  by  the  larra  of  Callfdiuin  .uq 

fleiudaum  <JSg.  1268.),  which  eelB  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 

A  Ntiti.     Tlie  white-Hu»«f  Carya,  or  Shell-baHt  Hidmry. 
len.  N.  Amtt.  PL,  £  p.  «1. 

.  Punh'I  clUtlon  ;  J.  tllM  afiU  MarA.  Art.,  IIS.  j  J.  uuunKu  tlidU.  Ar 
r.  Sulta,  L  p.  181. j  J.  aaaottt^  Carta.  Stm.,  i.  p.  A.,  l""    ■  ■  -  - 

"    ■  -  — .,  mud.  *.  »..4p.«sg.i  staff*Kii  md 


HkAori,  Klikj  Tlimn  Nut,  Atiur.  iNoTti  Imdre,  lamaii. 
IkwrwAw'-  a»^n-  Bem.  t  L  la  j  tluk.  Ahn.,  t  30ft  f.  Z  i  Mltlll.  Artl,  1.  t.  7.  i  N.  ABWT. 
£l^l»,7L3a.i  WUhDRxLBtlL,  LlU.;  DUr  jV- U» ,  ■nd  tic  pUU  of  lliU  tnc  kn  Du  lut  VaL 
^Mc  CW.,  i^c.  LeafletE^in  a  leaf,  5 — 7;  obk)iig-aciiniinBte,argutelyaerrate; 
Tillous  beneath  ;  tbe  pur  neareit  to  the  base  of  the  petiok  lather  remote 
&omit;  tenninal  leaflet  nearly  nesEile.  Catkinglabrous.  Fruit  doiresBedl; 
globose,  with  4  langitudinal  turrowB,  in  the  line  of  which  the  hiiik  dividet 
utto  4  TalTCs  ihat  become  whoUy  separete.  Nnt  comprcBBed,  oblique, 
4.analed  in  itB  transTerse  outbne,  white.  Bork  exfoliuttn^  in  long  narrow 
Btrips.  (ATicA*.  JV.  A.  S.,  PurtA  Fl,  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  Ametica, 
in  KireBts  where  the  Boil  is  fertile,  firom  New  England  to  (^rolinB,  and 
throughout  tbe  AUeghany  MountaifiB ;  and  flowerii^,  in  Ameiica,  in  A}iril 
and  May.     Introduced  in  I6!9. 

DeteripSon,  ^c,  ThtB  species,  KEchaux  observes,  ia  named  ahelt-bark,  ■hw- 
bark,  or  scaly-bark,  from  the  Btrikins  eppearance  of  ita  outer  bai^  which 
peels  off  in  kmg  natrow  plates,  tbat  curl  up  at  thdr  extremities,  and  ooly  adhec* 
&ithemiddle.  Of  ^ 

all  the  bickories, 
thisBpeuesgrowB 
to  tne  greatest 
bogfat,  witb  pro- 
portionately  tbe 
smallest  diame- 
ter;  bdngsome- 
times  seen  60  fi. 
or  90  ft.  bigh, 
withatrunkclear 
of  branches,  and 
not  more  than 
Sft  in  diameter 

for  three  fourthi  of  its  length.  Thebudsarefonned  of  scales,  closely  applted 
upon  one  another;  the  two  eitemal  ones  adhering,  thoiuh  only  holf  tbe 
length  of  the  bud ;  wbich  disposition  of  the  scalea  b  pecuIiBr  to  C.  41ba  and 
C.  sulctila,  and  «eems  to  indicate,  according  to  Michaux,  the  exfolialiB^  cha- 
racter  of  the  epidermb  of  the  bark.  When  the  sap  bt^ns  to  aacend  m  the 
spring,  the  outer  scales  foll,  ond  the  inner  ones  swell,  and  become  covered 
with  aydlow  sitky  down.  Afterafortnight, thebudsattain tbelengtbof  8in., 
Uld  the  young  leaTes  are  protrudcd.  The  growth  of  the  leaveB  is  eo  rajnd, 
that  in  a  montb  they  attain  their  full  length,  which,  in  vigorous  treeit,  vs  some- 
tinies  abore  80  in.  They  conaist  of  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  a  sessile  odd  one. 
Hle  leaflets  are  Tery  large,  OTal-acuminate,  serrated,  and  slightly  downy  under- 
neath.  The  barren  flowera,  which,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  appear  trom  ihe 
ISth  to  the  SOth  of  May,  nre  diitposed  on  long,  glabrous,  filiform,  pendulous 
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catkins,  of  wbicb  three  are  unitEil  on  a  common  peiiole,  attached  &t  the  bMJs 
of  tbe  young  ibooti.    Tbe  rertile  llowera  are  of  b  greeniih  bue,  iniatl,  snd 
«tnated  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoou.    The  fruit  ia  ripe  about  the  beginning 
of  October ;  and  in  some  yeara  it  ia  lo  abundant,  that  several  buBhela  maj'  be 
pthered  from  a  aingle  tree.     It  ia  rouod,   with   four  depretsed  ■e«itiB,  and 
Bvcnges,  in  eeaerat,  6^  in.  in  circumference.     The  hiuk  aepuraten  entirely  frora 
tbe  nut ;  tnd  ita  tbickness  in  so  diaproportloned  to  the  size  of  the  nut,  as  to 
foim  a  chaiBcter  peculiar  to  this  «peciea  nnd  C.  sulctkta.     The  nutA  are  white 
(vheDce  the  name  of  C.  alba),  compreMcd  at  the  side)),  and  marked  by  four  div 
tinct  snglea,  which  correspond  to  the  diTisions  of  the  hnsk.     The  kemel  ia 
fiiller  and  sweeter  than  that  of  any  other  American  walnut  or  hickory,  except 
th*t  of  C.  oiiTErdnnis ;  but  it  ii  inferior  lo  the  fruit  of  the  European  walnut. 
Tbougb  the  sbell  is  tbin,  it  is  hard,  snd  cannot,  like  thst  of  the  Europesn 
waluut,  be  cnished  with  tbe  fingers.    The  nuts  are  in  considerable  request, 
bolh  fbr  consumption  in  the  Uniced  States  and  for  eiportation.     The  Indiana 
lay  up  a  store  ofthese  nuts  for  winter,  a  part  of  which  ihey  pound  in  wooden 
mortBrs ;  and,  boiljn^  the  paste  in  water,  they  collect  the  oil  which  iwims  upon 
tfae  auHkce,  and  uie  it  as  a  seasoniug  to  their  food.     The  tree  abounds  on  tbe 
■hores  of  Lake  Erie,  about  GeneTa  in  Geneisee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ooshen  in    New  Jcrsey,  and  on  the  banks  of  riTersin  PennsyUsnis.     It  doei 
not  estend  fariher  north  than  Portsoiouth  snd  New  Hampshire;  aor  farther 
•ontb  than  Ooose  Creek,  in  South  Carolina.     It  ii  found  in  company  with  the 
swamp  whiteoak  fQii^rcus  J^lnus  dfscolor),  the  red  maple  (.4'cer  rClbnim), 
tbe  aweet  gun  (Liquid&mbar  StyracflluB),  the  button-wood  (i^itsnus  occi- 
dentAlis),  and  the  tupelo  (N^sBa  bfcolor).     The  wood,  like  tbat  of  C.  sulcita, 
ii  (troDg,  elaitic,  and  tenadouB,  but  has  the  defects  common  to  all  the 
hickories ;  m.  those  of 
•OOD   decaying,  and   of 
being  eaten  up  by  wonns. 
It  ii  seldom  used  in  con- 
ttmction,  either  in  civil 
□r  naral  architecture ; 
bat,  becsuse   it    aplits 
taj  easily,  snd  is  very 
eUstic,   it   is  used    for 
making    whip     hsndles 
and  baskets.  The  whip 
faandlea     are   eiteemed 
for  their  suppleness,  and 
connderable  quantitiet 
of  thon  sre  snnuBlly  ex- 
ported  to  Englsnd.     In 
tbe    odriibourhood    of 
New  York  snd  PhUa- 

ddphia,  tt  is  much  used 

for  the  back  bows  of 
M^indior   cfaairs.      Mi- 

cFwoi  recommends  the 

introduction  of  the  tree 

into  European  forests, 

where     it     sbould     be 

riuud    ia    cool    and 

bunnd  plscea.siulogous 

to   tbose  of  its  nstive 

habitxta.     In  the  north  y"-"^ 

of  Europe,  he  says,  it 

«uld   not  fail  of  suc- 

ceeding,  as  it  itecurely  hrsvei  the  sererest  cold.     He  mentions  a  variety  which 

he  sBw  upon  s  farm  in  Seacocu»,  neer  Snake  Hiil,  New  Jersey,  witb  fruit 
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nearly  twice  m  large  a»  that  of  the  speciea ;  and  hsviDg  a  white  ibell,  with 
rounded  prominences  instead  of  angleit,  A  century  of  cul^vatioD,  he  >*7"> 
would  perhapB  not  advance  the  opeciet  geDerally  to  aa  etiual  degree  of  perfec- 
tion  with  thu  acddental  varietv.  Fig.  1970.  repreaents  ttte  £phlnz  Jugl&ndis, 
or  Hickory  Hawk  Moth,  which  in  Oeorgia  is  fouud  on  this  tree.  The  cater- 
piUar  is  Bmailer  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  species,  and  generslly  is  of  a 
■haded  red  aod  yellow,  though  it  ia  sometiiHes  green.  The  p^^ect  insects  are 
browD,  and  reseaible  the  Bnglish  poplar  hawk  nioth.  The  cateipillar  buriea 
in  tbe  ground,  and  varies  very  much  as  to  the  time  in  continues  ihere:  one 
observed  by  Abbott  having  gone  into  the  ground  in  Hay,  and  reappeared  in 
June ;  and  another  having  buried  itself  in  September,  and  remained  in  the 
ground  dll  the  foUowing  April.  (Abitott  and  Smiih,  IraecU  ofGeorgui,) 


ltIi3Sft.ta)tb;  tlie  dluietn  of  UiE  tniDk  Ift.Sln.,  uvliirtlieBailUft. 

I  6.  C.  BULCA>A  ^till.   Tbndirtoyred^/ndled  Carya,  or  Hidory. 


teuMwl.  JbcUuUcinltanJUtalf.  JrA,l.i>.m,  MsrlAJnKr.SytK,  1.0.188.)  J. 

n  itr,  Awtir.,  £.  glSi.;  J,  niMlU  Wmd.  aA.,\S*.,  t.1  ^    Snr.  Ai£anc.  Na ,  -. 

B.  391.,  WlOd.  Sp.  FL,  «.  p.  U7.  Fnn*  Fl.  Amtr,  Sipt.,  a.  f.  SSr.  j   tlilck  SbeU-buk  K:iatj. 

Sigm^i.    Vnbd.  AiU,  t.  7. ;  Hictat,  Atb.,  1. 1.  S,  i  Natth  Amer.  8jtTi,  L  37,  i  ud  ouij^,  l?;i. 

Spee,,  Char.,  ^.  Leaflets,  in  s  leaf,  7 — D ;  obovate-acuminate,  atgatiAy 
serrate;  downy  beneuh,  Fruit  roundish,  having  1  longiiudinal  ridges  that 
extend  from  the  tip  to  the  niiddle,  and  4  intervening  d^ressions,  or  turrows. 
Husk  dividing,  from  one  extremit  r  to  the  other,  in  the  line  of  the  liirrows, 
ioto  4  equal  valvea.  Nut  subgloboHe,  slightly  compressed,  having  a  ionr 
nmcro  at  the  tip,  and  a  ahorter  stouter  one  at  the  base ;  yellawish.  BarE 
exfoliating  in  long  narrow  strips,  {Midtx.  y.A.S.,  FunA  JF^.  A.S.)  A 
nativeof  Horth  America,  in  fertde  vBlIeysin  the  Allf^hany  Mountains ;  and 
flowmugio  April  and  Hay.  Introduced  b  IS04', 
SeieTipfiaR.     Michaux  aays,  apeaktng  geoefally  of  the  scaly-bark  hidi- 

oriea,  that  "  they  eshibit  many  striking  traits  of  resemblance  which  nwy 

warrant  the   grouping  of  them    into    b   separate   section.      Besides    their 

feneric  and  Epecific  characters,  they  possesa  others  peculiar  to  tfaemselTes, 
^  which  thev  are  so  nearly  related,  Uiat,  were  it  not  for  some  remarkable 
drflerences,  they  might  be  treated  as  a  ringle  species."  C.  suJcitB  grows  lo 
the  heigbt  of  80  ft.,  with  an  ample  head,  and  a  Btraight  trunk.  The  bark  ta 
divided  iuto  etrips,  or  ahreda,  from  Ift.  to  3ft.  long,  the  piecea  of  whicb, 
when  they  are  rrady  to  scale  oS*,  are  warpedoutwardaateacheud,  andatcached 
onlyin  tbe  middle.  Wheu  they  fall,  they  are  succeeded  by  others  smilarly 
exposed.  In  this  species,  Michaui  observes,  the  plates  of  bsrk  are  narrower, 
more  numeroua,  aud  of  a  lighter  colour,  than  those  of  C.  £lba ;  &om  which 
diflerences  he  thoueht  it  adviseble  to  give  it  the  specific  Dame  of  ladnidsa. 
The  lesves  vary  in  length  from  Bin.  to  20 in.,  and  are  composed  of  fix»ra  7  to 
9  leafleta;  whereas  in  C.  &lba,  ihe  Bhell-bark  hickory,  the  leaflets  are  invari- 
ably  5.  The  barren  calkins  are  long,  glabrous,  filiforin,  nnd  pendulous;  3 
haag  united  on  a  commDn  petiote,  attached  to  the  bssia  of  the  young  Bhoots. 
The  fertile  flowers  appcnr,  not  very  conspicuouBly,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
sbootB  of  the  samc  spring.  They  are  succeeded  by  a  large  oval  fruit,  roore 
than  2  in,  ItHig,  and  4  in.  or  5in.  in  circumference.     It  naa  four  depressed 
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■eanw,  which,  Bt  coinj>1(jtc  maturity,  open  thronghout  their  whole  leDsth  fot 
tbe  eacope  of  the  nut  The  Bhell  b  thick,  and  of  a  yellowbh  hue :  whiTe  tbat 
oT  the  C  ilbs  ia  white.  The  wood  is  of  the  same  (^ualltjr  aa  that  or  C.  ilba ; 
it  U  brought  to  mai^et  in  PhilaJelpbia,  but  only  in  vtry  aniall  quantiuea. 
The  Glouceater  hickorj,  Michaux  considers  to  be  a  varietj  of  this  species ; 
and  fae  also  mentions  sjiother,  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the.Petit  Trianoii, 
and  lo  which  he  thinks  the  qtecific  name  of  ambfgua  migfat  be  given ;  bs  fae  ii 
donbtftil  whether  it  is  a  variety  or  a  species.  In  the  Horticultursl  8ocietj'H 
Garden,  aod  in  the  collection  at  Messrs.  Loddises^s,  and  at  White  Knigfats, 
tbere  are  pknts  marked  Ckrya  sulcita,  or  JitgTans  Ucinidsa,  wfaich  are  dis- 
lingoishaMe  from  all  the  other  speciei  of  Cirja,  bj  ih«r  very  lai^  leaf- 
leta,  whicbi  in  autumn,  die  aff  sooner  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  sorts. 
NntB  of  tfais  species  are,  in  London,  If.  6d.  a  quart. 

X  7.  C.  pokci'na  A'iiit.     Tfae  PigiuU  Carya,  or  Hkkorjf. 

■m.  Dn4.  »11.,  L  1G7.  i  J.  porclM  tir.  wlih  f 
«HT.  Mm,  1.  p.  IM  ;  X  olninltu  «IMtm».  1 

wmi.^n,*.p.*BB.,  Flfdiut,  Hof  Jiut.  Broo ,. 

BuiiMihii     Mtdii.  Aili,  1. 1.  9.  t^  4. j  Nonb  Anw.  Biln,  L  I. «.  C  3,  1. 1  WiH.  Dmd.  BrlL. 
CW.  ( Mid  OBiA*  U71,  IS7S,  Uld  1!71 

S^iee.  0tar.,  S^.    Leaflets,  5 — 7  in  a  leaf,  oTat&«cuminate,  serrate,  glabrous, 
dotted  beneath  with  dola  of  reainaua  mBtter ;  terminal  leaflet  Besnre,     Nut 


obcordate.   (Wilid.   ^.   Pl.)      Frait  round,    somewhat  rough.  (Jiic4r. 
If.A.  S.)     See  our;^.  127S.  a,  sndj^.  1274.  a. 
rarieUf. 

J  S.  C.  p.  2  glabra ;  JClglane  pordna  ^  fid- 

ffinma  Mki*.  M.,  i.  p.  209.,  Ptirth 

m.  Amer.  Sepl.,  ii.  p.  638. ;  J.  glkbra 

JftiiU.  in  Sov.  Act.  Sk.  Nat.,  &c.,  iii. 

p.  391.,  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  458.; 

and  our  foi.  1872.  6,  and  1274.  i; 

has  the  husk  of  the  firuit  shaped  like 

a  amall  fig,  instead  of  being  round, 

like  the  ^ieciea.    Piirah  observea  of 

this  Tariety,    thst   the   inhabilauta 

from  New  Eagland  toViTginia  make 

brooins   of   it,  by  slittiiu   the  very 

toQgh  wood  into  narrow  Blips,  whicii 
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finally  form  a  very  gooi  Bnd  durable  broom.     The  nuts,  he  *ddi, 

are  very  small,  aiid  eitremely  hard. 
Deiaiptioii,  ijv.     The  pig-nut  hickory  is  a  lofty  tree,  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  hi^ 
irith  a  trunk  (roin  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter.     In  winter,  when  Htripped  of  itB 
[eaves,  it  im  eaiily  known  by  the  shoata  of  the  preceding  Buoimer,  wbich  ara 


6in.  long.     Tbe^leavea 


brown,  lCH  tban  balf  the  siie  of  thoae  of  C.  ilba  and  C.  tomentdsa,  and  tar- 

minatod  by  amall  oval  buds.     C.  porcloa  has  «caly  budi,  which  are  more  than 

1  in.  in  letigth  before  they   unfold.     Tbe  inner  Gcales,  which  are  lai;ge  and 

reddish,  do  not  fall  off  lill  tbe  leaves  are  Sin         "  '     '  ""^     ' 

generally  consiit  of  tfaree  poirs 

of  leeAets,  and   an   odd  one. 

The  leaflets  are  4in.  or  5in. 

long,     acuminated,     serTBtcd, 

nearly  sessile,  and  glabious  on 

both  sidet.    On  vigoroua  trees 

wbich^winsbadycxposurea 

tbe  petiole  is  of  a  violet  colour. 

The   catkins   are   about   2  in. 

long,  sroooth,  flexible,  and  pen- 

dulouB.      The   female  flowers 

are  greeiusb,  and  situated  at 

the  estremity  of  the  ehoots : 

tbe  fruit  which  Bucceeds  chem 

is  Irequently  produced  in  poirs. 

The  husk  is  thin.ofB  beautitiil 

sreen;  Bnd,whenripe,it  opens 

through  hair  its  length  for  the 

patsage  of  the  nut,  which   ia 

amall,  smooth,  Bod  very  hard, 

on  Bccount  of  the   thickness 

of  tbe  shell.      The  kemel  is 

■weet,  but  meagre,  and  difficult  t«  extract,  from  the  Grroness  of  the  pardtion. 

These  nuta,  in  America,  are  nevcr  carried  to  roarket,  but  serve  for  Ibod  for 

awine,  rscoons,  and  numeroua  aquiirelB  which   people  the  forests.  fMiekjt. 

N.  Amer.  Syl.,i.  p.  I69.J      Tliii  tree  is  found   m  tiie  raiddle,  westem,  and 

aouthern  stBtes,  on  the   bordera   of  swamps,  and  in   places  which  are  wet, 

without  being  manby.    It  has  been  observed,  that  the  mocker-nut  ia  alwaja 
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n  company  with  the  pw-nut;  "  bat  that  the  pig-nut  does  not  ■Iwivs 
any  tbe  D)ocber-nut,  vinich  Is  ratisfied  with  s  much  less  aubstantial 
Tbe  wood  of  this  tree  ia  atronger  and  better  than  that  of  any  other  kind 


of  hickory;  and,  on  account  of  it»extrenie  tenarity,  it  is  preferred 
otber  AmeHcsn  wood«  for  Btletrees  and  axe-handles.  For  this  reason,  hiicdbui 
reconuneDds  tts  introducLion  into  the  forcHta  of  Europe,  where  its  succesa,  he 
nys,  would  be  certain.     There  are  plantg  in  the  Hackuey  Arboretuin. 

'b>is  AV(.    The  Nutmeg-like^hwArd  Carya,  or  Nubueg 
Hickory. 

•!..£[>.  as. 

^tSlHt">Sit  oiSeTt™»!!!»^'»*"!  oi»l,  w , ,  ,  _._ 

(«(itDdlulUDHor  olilte;  [□  wliUzh  It  iwnbla  ■  □Dtatf,  «bicb  )•  thc  tecd  oT  ><;ibUiia  ox 

Uinaf  Soath  CvoUu.  (Mir£.  K  /.  &,  FuT 
rt.Am.S^1 

Ac    vbtU"''  >•  knoiiDDriiikiin 

^—    -lU  tnna  1  bnneta  m.ai  ■  hindl 

ilTBi  to  blm  by  *  iitdaer 


wr-*/«. 

p.  1!«..  P^A 

ch'md,  ei 

;"is:.-sj 

ChiriMao.    Hw  itKra  ca 


flS-aal.  lCcluui  had  no  DHWU  oT  Hcotaliilng  thc 
Hhw  ot  tbc  «ood ;  but  hc  Ihund  tbe  ihooti  oT  the 
«mlnTcitrrTnclTIoughaadlBdlllc.  {S^,\.f. 
va.1    ■n.l.-miinoijetlnmiducBl. 

I  9.  C.  ifiCBOCA'RPA  Nutt.     The  smHll-truiCed  Carya,ar  iRcAory. 

IttmHfCtiKKL.     NutL  OCD.  V.  Amer.  Pl,  i.  p.  ffil, 

%eE.  CW.,  »c  LhIfh,  In  a  lear,  >boul  & ;  nblanK-laneealite,  eonigiLcuauilr  uumlnite,  untri; 
tamaiK,  ■Ubcoua;  gUDduUr  benccih ;  lennlnal  one  lubpeclolete.  FruLt  lubflloluBe.  HuiElhlp. 
ITut  paTil)  qujkdnnguUir,  •QiAll ;  iUihellnthcTltiln  ItimucroalieoleteAnd  tiunCHte.  Indlrtikoui 
to  thc  buki  al  tht  ScbujlklU,  in  Ihc  Tlclnllr  at  Ptiiliidelpiila.  {HvUaa.)  A  liite  tree,  «Ith  erM 
bok.  Fmit  nucfa  Blie  that  dT  C  iDmcDtilu,  mai  nitablc ;  but  tctj  imidl,  Iht  nut  not  e»e«tln| 
thc  •!»  of «  nulme^  Ctlkini  lilttd,  veiTlani,  gLabroiu,  withQUC  InTDLucrci  icmlc^  ^puted,  tlicir 
taiefti  ■cncnlB  ««Me,  the  eentiBl  one  Linnr.  Anthen  i^lnc,  maatlr  4,  ■oDietlmH  3,  iDmctinec 
5.  PdDAlc  flowen  2  or  S  tofleUwr;  cofDiDon  pedunalc  ImiteDlMte.  ScfiDenli  oT  thc  calfi 
cwbuleU^.    Sll^ceHUCidlKi^,  «-Lobed,  •omewhit  itiombiddi].  (MUo^f.) 


'•preng.     The  entire-leaf  (let)ed  Carya,  or  HidcoTy. 


Stwncni  6— B  lc 


Itfta^.}    MctjclLD 

App.  i.     Olker  Kinds  qfCdrya. 

CMMfi>ai.raiUni  •mtitaMMklu.N.  A.  SfL,  ]9ai  li  •  kind  whlch  Mlchaiii  (Ound  In  Uw 
CUilnHefltaePcttlTriuian.  whnaiihad  becD  Talicd  ftora  Americin  leedi.  lubcrli  nlotlUalD 
■Dtpc ;  tti  imTrm  nDeuhle  thoee  of  C.  uliAU ;  ind  lu  milt  Ihat  of  C.  Ut»,  bat  ii  «uLlv.  Fnn  tbli 
^■•cilntiao,  1t  ■DDart  to  beloqctto  tbeihcll-lHik  hLckorlca. 

C  rmlHKrmi  IX  En..  tswtel^  Hoit.  Brtt.  oL  1S33,  li  ■  klnd  ar  khlcli  wn  know  nalhlni. 

CrltUa.J.  H^mhad4.0iL,td.  1838     Tbe  pliDta bculni  thltniDwlD  thc  llMkiiaj  AAotMUDi 
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PTEROCA'RYA  Kunlh.    Thk  Ptkrocarva.    U<t.  Sjiri.  Monce^cia 
?  Polydndria. 
UimMcmbpm.    Kualh  <n  Aaiutei  dH  SciaHU  NuuielLH,  ^p.H6.;  liDdlcj  Nal.  SrAorBM., 
Sifuomtfmf.    J<li\ant  cp.  Um. 
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Pi  riwiftni     Piarm,  a  wiD« ;  ilorM,  Um  ooianmi  walnitt    The  frult  haf  wJngt;  and,  exce|it  In 
tbete,  reMmblet  that  oT  tSe  walBUt 

It  1.  P.  CAUCA^siCA  Kimth.    The  Caucasian  Pterocarya. 

IilenMeatiom.    Kunth  in  Annal.  dct  Sden.  Nat,  3.  p.  516.  _^ 

^mommet.    Jhglam  ptaoc&rpa  AOcA«.  FiL  Air.  ilnMr^  8L  |x  198..  Bfeft  A.  7\wr.  AttMi  3&  p.  ^, 

ffWtf.  Sp.  Pt,  4L  4&,   5mv-  %<<•.  &  p.  865. :  itb6s  obMsQnun  Biei.  FL  7<ufr.  £•«£.,  na  606. ; 

</.  Auinifblia  Lamomd  M8.,  N.  Dm  Ham..  4  p.  188. :  FriLxtnut  Ivrigita  Hort  Par. 
E»gra9tmgi.    Owjlf.  1S76.  fh»  a  aeedling  plant,  and  tlie  piate  oT  this  tree  in  our  Jaat  Vokime 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leafleta,  in  a  leaf,  about  19;  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
argutely  serrate,  clabrous;  each  with  the  lower  or  hinder  side  of  its 
base  attached  to  the  pedole.  (Lamarck  MS.^  and  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.^  iii. 
p.  865.)  The  foUowii^  deacription  is  translated  from  that 
written  bjr  Poiret,  published  m  the  EncyclopetUe  Metho" 
dique : — ^''A  tree,  about  40  ft.  higfa,  with  an  ample  and  tuft- 
ed  head.  Young  branches  brownish  green,  very  smooth, 
glossy,  Pith  disposed  in  thin  membranes,  placed  trans- 
versely,  and  at  about  a  line  dbtant  fix>m  one  another  :  J. 
rdgia  nas  its  pith  arranged  in  a  simikur  manner.  Leaves 
altematey  very  laige»  commonl^  having  19  ieaflets  each, 
which  are  obiong,  denticulate  with  blunt  teeth ;  have  their 
upper  surface  very  smooth,  almost  glossy,  and  of  a  beau> 
tiiui  rather  darlc  green,  their  under  sur&ce  paler;  and 
are  disposed  almost  altemately.    Buds,  when  bursting,  of  ^  ^7(i 

a  rusty  or  brownish  red  colour.  One  remarkable  character,  and  which 
serves  to  dlstinguish  the  species  cleariy,  is,  that  each  of  the  ieaflets  bas 
one  sicle  of  its  base  shorter  than  the  other,  and  one  of  them  attachcd, 
at  least  while  the  leaf  is  young,  to  the  petiole.  It  occurs,  in  many  in- 
stances,  that,  when  the  leaf  gets  old,  the  attached  part  of  tbe  I^iflet 
becomes  disdnct  firom  the  petio&;  but  it  is  always  the  case  that  one  side  of 
the  base  is  longer  than  the  other.  The  petiole  is  round  and  very  tumid  at 
the  base,  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  dear  green."  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
rooist  woods  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Steven,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  Mem.Soc.  Nat.  Cur.  Moi^  iii.  p.  247,  and  iv.  p.  70.; 
as  noticed  by  Bieberstein  in  tbe  Supplemeni  to  his  Fknra  Tawr.  Cauc^  quoted 
above.  It  was  introduced  into  England  as  «/. /ra3unifi5Iia,  several  j^cars 
since,and  there  are  specimens  under  tbat  name  in  the  Horticultural  Soaety'8 
Garden,  and  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddi^,  where  they  form  broad 
bushy  plants,  not  yet  more  than  8  ft.  or  10  fl.  high.  At  Croome,  in  Wor- 
cestershire,  tfaere  is  a  tree,  15  years  planted,  which  is  25  ft.  high.  This 
species  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  elder  Michaux, 
who,  on  bis  retum  from  Persia  in  1782  (seep.  1411.),  introduced  into 
France  a  plant  from  tfae  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  which,  ao 
cording  to  Bosc,  was  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Europe,  and 
which  still  exists  at  Versailles,  flowering  there  every  year.  It  is  described 
as  growing  from  20  ft.  to  30  f^.  high ;  and,  thougfa  afiected  by  frost,  is  yet 
sufficiently  faardy  to  be  classed  among  ornamentai  trees  of  the  third  rank. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers.  For  small  gardens,  and  diminutive 
arlx>retums,  this  tree  may  serve  very  well  to  exemplify  the  «/ugland&ceas. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  train  it  to  a  single  stem,  and  not  to  plant  it  in 
soil  so  rich  and  moist  as  to  prevent  it  firom  ripening  its  wood.  Perhaps, 
also,  something  might  be  gained  in  point  of  hardiness  by  grafting  it  upou 
the  coinmon  walnut,  eitfaer  on  tfae  coUar  of  the  stock,  m  order  to  form 
dwarf  trees,  or  bushes ;  or  standard  higfa,  in  order  to  form  trees  tfaat  would 
from  the  first  have  clear  straigfat  stems,  and  as  tfaey  would  ripen  tfaeir  wood 
better,  in  consequence  of  growing  slower  tfaan  low  trees  or  bushes,  so  they 
would  perhaps  show  blossoms  and  ripen  firuit.  Some  years  ago,  Messrs. 
Booth  of  the  Fioetbeck  Nurseries  reintroduced  this  species  into  Britain  as 
a  new  tree  ^see  Gard»  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  207.^,  under  the  name  of  Ptero- 
c&rya  caucfisica,  being  not  aware  of  its  identity  with  Juglans  ySiuLinifolia. 
Plants,  in  London,  are  2i.  6d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  3  francs. 
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CHAP.  CIII. 

OP    THB   HARDY    LIGNBOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDBR    SALICA^BiE. 

All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  Iigneoiis,  and  included  in  the  cenera  Skiix 
L.  and  Populus  L,^  which  agree  in  having  the  flowers  unisexuidy  and  those 
of  the  two  sexes  situated  upon  distinct  pluits,  disposed  in  catkins,  and  indi- 
vidually  subtended  in  the  catkins  by  a  bractea,  terroed  a  scale  by  niany 
botanioal  authors ;  in  the  seeds  being  contained  in  a  capsule  of  one  cell  and 
two  valvesy  and  each  seed  bearing  a  tuft  of  longish  wbite  hairs ;  and  in  the 
leBves  havinff  stipules.  The  points  of  structure  in  which  the  genera  differ 
will  be  found  in  the  foUowing  characters ;  the  essential  distinction  being  in  the 
number  of  stamens:— 

Sjl^ujl  L.  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  entire.  Maie  flower  consisting 
of  1 — 5  stamens,  more  in  a  few  speciesy  and  of  one  or  more  glands  inscrted 
contiguously  to  the  stamens.  Female  flower  consisting  of  a  pistil  that  is 
stalked  or  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile ;  and  one  or  more  glands  iuserted  con- 
tiguousiy  to  it.  Leaves,  in  most,  with  the  disk  more  or  less  lanceolate. 
(Smiih  EngL  Fl^  and  observation.) 

Po^PULUs  L,  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  laciniated  in  its  terminal 
edge.  Biaie  flower  consisting  of  a  calyx,  and  8  stamens  at  fewest ;  in 
many  instances,  many  more.  remale  flower  consisting  of  a  calyx  and  a 
pistiL  Leaves  with  the  disk  more  or  less  oblate ;  and  the  petiole,  in  most, 
cumpressed  in  the  part  acyoining  the  disk.  (7\  Neei  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  Pl. 
Fi,  Germ.  lU,^  and  observation.) 

Consiatently  with  Dr.  Lindle^'s  definidon  of  a  catkin,  given  in  his  Indro^ 
dmcikm  io  Botamf^  ed.  2.,  what,  m  the  genus  ;S^x,  has  been  usually  termed 
the  scale  or  the  calyx,  and  by  Borrer,  in  the  Suppkment  to  EngUth  Botany,  the 
calyx  scale,  is  here  denoroinated  a  bractea ;  and  what  used  to  be  callea  the 
nectary  is,  aereeably  with  Dr.  Lindley's  definition,  in  his  St/nopm  of  the 
British  ^<irar,  hcre  termed  agland. 

Genus  I. 


Lttj  L^  l^  l^  U  LJ  Lx^Lil  LJ 


5A^LTX  L.    Thb  Willow.    Lin,  Sytt,  DiceHna  Di&ndria. 

MemiifitmHam.    Lin.  Gcn.,  514  ;  Jij«.,40ew ;  SmiUi  in  Reei*»  Cyda,  toL  31.  j  Fl.  Br.,  lOSa  j  Touul, 

L  SHC  s  LaiOL,  1 809. j  Onta,  t  ga 
8mmai^me».    Hanb,  Hebretg ;  Itea,  Gr. :  5iJix,  Lai. ;  Ssule,  Fr. ;  Welde  and  Felber.  Ger, :  Mkio, 

/HriL ;  Seusc,  Sptm.i    Wide,  Swed. ;  Wilge,  Flem. ;   Withig,  Angio-Sas. ;  Willow,  Withy,  Sal- 

low,  Oeicr,  En^  \  Saugh,  Scoich. 
DeHmtkm.    From  «o/,  neer,  «nd  //«,  water,  Celik  :  in  feferenoe  to  its  gcneml  habiut    Aooording 

to  oChcn,  Ihw  aaUre,  to  leap ;  on  aooount  of  the  extraordlnary  rapidity  of  its  growtb. 

Detcription^  ^c,  Trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  the  latter,  varying  from  2  in.  or 
3in.,  to  50  (L,  60  ft.,  and  even  to  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  in  height.  The  branches  are 
round  and  flexible.  Leaves  simple,  undivided,  stalked,  eenerally  alternate, 
dedduoas.  Stipules  in  pairs  at  the  bose  of  the  footstalks,  very  variable  in 
size,  deciduous.  The  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  on  the  branches ;  those  oq 
which  3  coroplete  the  spiral  have  the  epithet  tripla  applied  to  them ;  those 
which  have  4^  tetrapla,  &c.  In  a  very  few  species  ouly  are  the  leaves  placed 
oppofiitc,  and  not  in  a  spiral  order.  In  by  far  the  greatcr  number  they  are  dis* 
posed  in  a  heiaplous  order.  ( IValker,')    Catkins  early,  erect  or  drooping, 
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either  from  the  same  buds  as  the  ieaves,  or,  more  commonly,  from  differeot 
ones.  Their  florets  are  almost  invariably  separated,  being  aii  barren  on  one 
plant,  and  fertile  on  another  of  the  same  species.  The  growth  of  the  dwarfest 
speciesy  such  as  S.  herbkcea,  is  slow,  and,  in  its  native  habitat,  not  ^ibove 
1  in.  a  year,  and  often  not  so  much ;  that  of  the  larger  shrubBy  in  their  native 
habitats,  varies  from  5  in.  or  6  in.  to  as  manv  feet,  especially  when  the  phints 
are  young,  or  newly  cut  down.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  kinds  cultivated 
for  basJcet-making  or  hoops,  in  good  soil,  when  cut  down  every  year  or  every 
two  years,  is  often  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  a  single  season.  The  grovrth  of  the 
tree  kinds,  more  especially  of  S.  &lba  and  S.  Russeiliaiiiiy  is  equally  rapid 
when  young ;  so  that  in  ten  years,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  suitabie  aoil, 
and  within  reach  of  water,  these  kinds  wili  attaiu  the  heiffht  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
The  branches  of  most  of  the  tree  kinds  have  an  upward  direction,  and  have  a 
ilame-like  motion  in  the  wind,  as  in  S,  41ba ;  but  in  others  they  are  spreading, 
as  in  5.  caprea ;  and,  in  one  instance,  drooping  in  a  very  decided  manner,  as 
in  S,  babyl6nica. 

AnomaUet  in  the  Flowert,  The  flowers  have  been  observed  in  various  cases 
of  anomaly,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed,  or  as  to  the  con- 
stituent  parts  of  themselves.  A  colJection  of  cases  and  instances  is  here 
presented.  Male  flowers  and  femaie  ones  have  been  observed  to  occur  in  the 
same  catkin  in  the  following  instances : — S.  Hoppeana  vV^illd.,  as  nodced  in 
WiUd,  Sp.  PL,  in  Koch't  Comm,,  and  in  Smiih't  Engl.  Fl. :  S.  undulata  Ehrh.^ 
OT  else  S.  No.  37.  of  Treviranut^t  Obt.  Bot.  ;  S,  mir&bilis  Hotft  Sal.  Autir.,  i. 
t.  41. ;  and  S.  cinerea,  S.  aurita,  and  S.  aquatica,  as  noticed  in  En^l.  Fl.  Roch 
has  noticed  (jComm.')  two  instances  under  his  S.  cin^rea,  which  is  more  com- 
prehensive  than  that  of  Engl.  Fl. ;  S.  ciiprea,  as  noticed  b^  Koch,  and  taking 
the  species  as  he  views  it ;  S.  Humboldtiana,  as  noticed  m  JTocA  Comm.;  S. 
tenuiflora,  as  noticed  in  Hotft  FI.  Auttr.,  ii.  p.  633. ;  and  S.  Forbydna,  as  no- 
ticed  in  EngL  FL  The  following  cases  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  some  of 
the  flowers^  are  in  a  monstrous  state  :  —  S.  cin^rea,  as  noticed  in  EngL  FL ; 
S.  aqudtica,  as  noticed  in  Reeit  Cyclo,^  No.  118.;  and  S.  montana  Hott  Sai, 
Autir.y  i.  t.  73.  The  appearance  of  stamens  being  changed  into  pistils  has 
been  observed  in  the  following  species : —  S.  hermaphroditica  L.,  as  noticed  io 
Koch^t  Comm. ;  S.  Croweana,  as  elucidated  in  Std.  Wob. ;  S.  poIjTn^rpha  of 
Hotft  Sal,  Auttr.y  as  shown  there ;  S.  oleifdlia  <S>m.,  as  noticed  in  Engl.  FL  ; 
and  S.  bicolor  Ehrh.,  as  cited  by  Eorr.  in  EngL  Bot.  SuppL  S.  Hoppeana, 
besides  having  the  majority  of  its  catkins  constituted  partly  of  male  flowers 
and  partly  of  female  ones,  has,  in  some  instances,  in  tne  upper  flowers  of  a 
catkm,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  stamens  of  a  flower  changed  into  a  perfect 
ovary ;  and,  hence,  the  flower  seems  as  if  comprisiag  two  stamens  and  an 
ovary.  (Koch^t  Comm.^  Smith  has  noticed  what  may  be  a  distinct  case ; 
viz.  that  in  S.  fragilis  the  stamens  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  an 
imperfect  pistil.  {EngL  FL)  The  combination  of  the  filaments,  in  some  kinds, 
is  a  relative  subject.  Mr.  Borrer  considers  the  instance  observed  in  S. 
Croweana  a  monstrosity.  (Eiigl.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2655.)  He  adds  that  the 
stamens  **  are  represented  as  changing  into  **  ovaries,  "  as  those  of  S.  bicoior 
Ehrh.y  and  of  some  of  the  common  sallows,  have  been  observed  to  do.*'  It  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Borrer  would  apply  the  saroe  remark  to  every  instance  of  the 
filaments  occurring  in  a  state  of  combination.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  kinda 
in  which  the  filaments  have  been  observed  in  this  state;  and  the  practical  cul- 
tivator  may  instruct  himself  by  investigating,  relatively  to  the  above  remark, 
as  many  of  the  following  species  as  may  come  under  his  notice  when  in 
flower:  —  S.  ri^bra  Hudt.,  noticed  in  Eng.  FL ;  S.  c6ncoIor  o^Hot^a  Sal.  Auttr, 
(whether  this  be  the  same  as  the  S.  ri^bra  Hudt.,  bs  the  synonyme  cited 
under  it  indicates,  or  diflerent) ;  S.  Croweana  in  Eng.  FL ;  S.  ripiLria,  as 
shown  in  Hotft  SaL  Austr.,  i.  t.  58.;  S.  lineiU^is  Forbet,  as  depicted  in  SaL 
Wob. ;  S.  intermedia  of  Hotft  Sal.  Atittr.,  i.  t.  56.,  as  shown  there ;  S.  parvi* 
fl6ra  Ibid.,  i.  t.  49. ;  iSf^discoIor  Ibid.,  i.  t.  60. ;  S  mont^na  Ibid.,  i.  t.  73. 
f.  4.;  S.  lanata  L.y  as  shown  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL ;  and  S.  cladost^mma  of 
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Hayfke  Dendr,y  as  cited  in  Koch  Comtn,  It  seems  that  Koch  (Comm.)  and 
lindley  (Synopt.  Brit.  FL)  view  the  kinds  of  the  group  Purpurese  which 
faave  only  1  stamen  to  a  flower,  as  having  tbat  stanien  constituted  of  S  oom- 
bined.  iBesides  the  kinds  of  that  group  treated  of  in  our  work,  exclusively  of 
S.  rubra,  which  may  be  examined  as  to  the  testing  of  this  view,  jS^.  oppositi- 
iolia  of  Host^t  StU,  Auslr.,  i.  t.  38. ;  S.  austriaca  Ibid.,  i.  t.  64. ;  S.  mont^na 
I6id,y  i.  t.  73.  f.  5.;  and  S,  monindra  Ibid,,  i.  t.  71.,  may  also  be  inspected. 

The  Scxes,  Botanists  seem  to  differ  in  opinion,  as  to  the  influence  which 
the  sex  has  upon  the  character,  or  appearance,  of  the  plants.  Dr.  Walker 
sa^rs  that  **  the  male  and  female,  of  tne  same  species,  often  dtfier  remarkably 
from  each  other  in  their  foliage ;"  and  he  instances  the  S,  41ba  Zi.,  in  the  female 
of  whicb,  he  says,  *^  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  greener,  and  not  so  white,  sil« 
very,  and  pubescent,  as  those  of  the  male.  This  makes  the  difierence  in  thetr 
aspect  so  great,  he  says,  that,  when  standing  together,  they  might,at  first  view, 
be  presumed  to  be  dinerent  species.  In  general,"  be  aidds,  *'  the  femaie  of  most 
pbnts  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  of  larger  size,  and  less  brittle,  than  the 
maie;  and,"  therefore,  *'the  female  ought  always  to  be  preferred  when  the 

rries  is  to  be  cultivated  for  economical  purposes  tbat  require  strength ;  and 
male  for  those  wbich  require  deiicacy.  (Essapt,  p.  420.)  Sir  J.  £.  Smith 
b  of  a  very  different  opiiiion  from  Dr.  Walicer,  asserting  that  between  a  maie 
and  a  femaie  piant  of  the  same  species  "  there  is  not  tbe  sligbtest  possible  dif> 
ference  in  the  cbaracter  or  appearance  of  tbe  two  individuals,  in  any  other 
respect"  than  in  tbeir  flowers.  (Eng,  /Yor.,  vol.  iv.  p.  163.)  Most  other 
botanists  seem  to  inciine  more  to  the  opiuion  of  Dr.  Walker,  than  to  that  of 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith  (see  Desfontames*s  Histoire,  &c.,  voL  ii.  p.  460. ;  AT.  Du 
Ham,,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.,  &c.) ;  and  it  is  oniy  necessary  to  turn  over  the  figures 
of  the  spiendid  work  of  Host,  in  wbich  engravings,  a  foot  or  two  in  iengtfa, 
are  given  of  the  male  and  female  of  every  species,  to  be  convinced  tiiat  the  view 
taken  by  Dr.  Walker  is  correct.  The  importance,  then,  of  knowing  to  what 
aex  any  spectes  of  wiilow  beiongs  that  we  intend  to  cultivate  for  use  is 
obvious.  it  appears,  also,  from  Dr.  Host's  work,  tiiat  the  colour  of  the 
young  wood,  in  the  one  sex,  often  diflers  from  that  of  the  other;  for 
example,  the  young  shoots  of  S,  6iba,  femaie,  are  not  only  stronger,  and  the 
ieaves  broader,  tban  tbose  of  tbe  maie,  but  tbe  bark  is  of  a  dark  red ;  whiie 
tlie  young  wood  of  tbe  male  is  of  a  whitish  green. 

Hybrids.    The  production  of  bybrids  in  tbis  genus  was  observed  by  Sco- 

poli  in  1760,  and  has  since  l>een  confirmed  or  admitted  by  most  other  lM>ta- 

nists.    **  The  great  number  of  hybrids  in  this  genus,"  &och  observes,  **  no 

one  can  deny."  (p.  9.)     Sir  J.  £.  Smitb^  however,  formed  quite  a  diflerent 

opinion.     During  the  thirty  years  that  he  studied  the  wiiiows  m  Mr.  Crowe's 

garden,  aiong  with  tbat  botanist,  *'  seediings  innumerabie,*'  he  says,  "springing 

up  all  over  the  ground,  were  never  destroyed  till  tbeir  species  were  de- 

terrained,  and  tbe  immutabiiity  of  eacb  verified  by  our  joint  inspection.     This 

was  the  niore  materiai,  to  set  aside  the  gratuitous  suppositions  of  tbe  mixture 

of  apedes,  or  tbe  production  of  new  or  bybrid  ones,  of  wbich,  no  more  than 

of  any  cliange  in  establisbed  species,  I  liave  never  met  with  an  instance. 

Scrange  alterations  in  tbe  sbapes  and  sizes  of  ieaves,  and  their  stipuies,  have, 

indeed,  t>een  seen  on  young  radical  shoots,  from  a  tree  or  bush  that  has  been 

felled;  but  not  more   tban  usually  happens  in  poplars,  limes,  elms,    and 

others."  {Eng.  Fl,, iv.  p.  165.)     It  is  mucb  to  be  wished  tbat  some  cuitivator 

of  wiiiows  wouid  endeavour  to  originate,  scientifically,  some  hybrids  between 

specics  with  opposite  characters  of  foliage,  whicb  wouid  set  tliis  question 

at  rest. 

Geography,  The  wiilows  are  chiefly  natives  of  tbe  colder  parts  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  nortbern  hemispbere.  They  are  gener^ly  found  in 
cold  moiat  soil,  or  by  water ;  tbe  trees  on  plains,  and  the  creeping  or  traiiing 
sorts  on  heaths  and  mountains.  A  few  species  are  natives  of  the  aittic  circle; 
and  S,  herb^cea  and  j^.  drctica  approach  nearer  to  the  poie  than  any  otiier  iig- 
neoua  pianta.  S.  babyldnica  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  aiso  of  China  and  Japan; 

5  c 
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and  Royle  mentions  several  species  as  indigenous  both  to  tlie  lowlands  and 
raountainous  regions  of  Northern  Indta«  S,  pedicelLata  Desf.  and  jS^.  baby- 
l<Snica  are  found  wild  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and  S.  Humboldtfana  and 
S,  Bonplandurna  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Columbia.  The  species 
indigenous  to  North  America  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  Pursh  bas  de- 
scribed  37  sorls,  as  either  wild  or  in  a  state  of  cultivation  there.  The 
number  of^  species  in  different  countries,  however,  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined  with  anything  like  accuracy,  since  what  are  considered  as  species  by 
8ome  botanists  are  looked  upon  as  only  varieties  by  others.  Thus,  Schleicher 
finds  119  species  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Switzerland;  Host,  60  species 
natives  of  Auslria;  and  Smith,  and  other  British  botauists,  71  species  in- 
digenous  to  Britain.  Koch,  however,  the  latest,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
most  judicious,  writer  on  the  genus  iS&lix,  considers  that  all  the  alleged  spe- 
cics,  natives  of  Europe,  may  be  reduced  to  48.  Perhaps,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  may  be  a  dozen  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  not  natives 
of  Europe ;  and  half  that  number  natives  of  Asia.  Of  .182  spccies  described 
by  botanists,  Koch  observes,  17  only  are  extra-European. 

Hittory,     Theophrastus  and  Piiny  speak  of  different  sorts  of  willbws ;  tbe 
latter  describing  8  species,  as  among  the  most  useful  of  aquatic  trees,  not  even 
excepting  the  ^plar  and  the  alder.     The  willow,  Pliny  says,  furnishes  long 
props  for  supporting  vines,  and  the  bark  may  be  employed  for  tying  up  the 
shoots ;  and  tlie  young  shoots,  he  adds,  are  much  employed  in  basket-making. 
The  kinds  Vi^hich  the  Romans  used  for  this  purpose  appear,  from  Pliny*8 
descriptions,  to  have  been  the  S,  alba,  S,  vitellina,  S.  viniinkHs,  and  the  S.  ame- 
rina  of  Pliny  and  Dalechamp,  which  was  probably,  as  Dr.  Walker  tliinks,  the 
white  willow  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  certainly  the  S.  decfpiens  L,     These 
kinds  formed  the  osier  holts  of  the  Romans,  and  are  stiil  those  principally 
cultivated  for  basket-making,  throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  in  tbe 
present  day.     Among  modern  botanists,  the  Bauhins,  in  1650,  first  began  to 
distinguish  willows  by  their  magnitude,  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  by  tbe 
nature  of  their  flowers  and  fruit :  and  these  authors  were  also  the  first  to 
recognise  in   each  species  a  fertile  and  an  unfertile  individual;   and,  with 
Tragus,  to  assert  that  willows  could  be  propagated  from  seed,  like  other  plants; 
a  fact  that  had  been  dcnied  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.     Scopoli,  in  his 
Flora  Camiolica,  piiblished  in  1 760,  relates  that  he  had  oflen  observed  female 
willows  fecundated  by  males  which  are  accounted  of  a  difierent  species ;  and, 
if  this  observation  is  correct,  it  will  help  to  account  for  the  great  number  of 
kinds  which  compose  this  genus.     The  scientific  botanical  history  of  tbe  wil- 
low  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  Ray's  Synopsit,  in  1660,  in  which 
he  describes  10  species  as  ^rowing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.     Lin- 
naeuR,  in  1737,  described,  in  the  Flora  Lapponica,  19  species,  chiray  alpine 
kinds ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Specics  Phntarum,  published  in  1753, 31 
species.     Haller,  in  1758,  described  21  species  as  natives  of  Switzerland ;  and 
Villars,  in  1789, 30  species  as  natives  of  Dauphine.   Willdenow,  in  his  cdition 
of  Linnsus's  Spedes  Plantarum,  published  in  1797,  describes  116  species. 
Smith,  in  Rees*s  Ctfclopcedia,  published  in  1819,  describes  141  species;  to  which 
Wiildenow  and  other  botanists  have  since  added,  according  to  Koch,  41  species 
more,  making  in  all  182;  adding  to  tliese  Schleicher*s  119  new  species,  the 
total  number  is  254 1     In  1785,  Hoffinann  publisbed  the  first  fasciculus  of  his 
elaborate  History  ofWilioufs,  the  last  fasciculus  of  which  came  out  in  1791  ; 
but  the  work  was  never  completed.    In  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  splendid  work  ; 
and  one  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  either  for  accuracy  or  beauty.     In 
1828,  Professor  Koch,  director  of  the  botanic  ^den  at  Erlangen,  published 
his  JDe  SaHdbus  Europceis  Comntentatio,  an  admirable  work,  of  which  a  more 
particular  account  will  be  given  here  after ;  in  which  he  has  reduced  all  the 
jBuropean  sorts,  amounting,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  237  (17  of  thc  254  being 
extra-Eufopean),  to  48  spccies,  belonging  to  10  groups.    Subsequently  to  the 
appearanceof  Koch's  work,  Dr.  Host,  director  of  the  Flora  Austriaca  Botanic 
Garden  at  Yienna,  published  his  Saiix ;  of  which  only  the  first  volunie  ap- 
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peared  before  the  author'8  death.  This  volume  is  limited  to  figuring  and  describ- 
ing  the  willows  of  Austria,  amountiDg  to  60  sorts ;  of  which  engravings  are  given 
of  both  sexes,  on  extra-Jarge  folio  plates  :  the  specimens  being  of  the  natural 
size,and  mostly  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  fl.  in  length;  exhibiting  both  sexes  when  in 
flower,  when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  and  the  female  catkins  matured. 
This  is  indeed  a  splendid  work,  and  only  equalled  by  the  small  portion  which 
appeared  of  the  Hiitoria  SaHcum  of  Hofimann,  before  mentioned.  A  great 
djrawback,  however,  to  the  utiiity  of  Host's  work  is,  that  the  author  has  given 
new  names  to  most  of  his  sorts,  and  has  identified  but  a  very  few  of  them 
with  the  kinds  described  by  other  botanists. 

In  1829,  Jrlis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  printed,  for  private  circulation, 
the  SaHctum  Wobumeiue,  in  which  160  species  are  figured  and  described;  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  at  that  time  alive  in  the 
fialictum  at  Woburn.  The  engravings  are  small,  but  good  ;  the  descriptions 
are  chiefiy  taken  from  Smith,  but  are  partly  originaI,by  Mr.  Forbes,  theDuke 
of  Bedibrd's  gardener.  "  We  have  in  the  Salictum  Wobumense,*^  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  observes,  *'  a  standard  set  of  figures  of  all  the  British,  amongst  many 
exotic,  species ;  which,  together  with  those  of  theEnglish  Botany,  do,  it  must  be 
confessed,  give  to  the  British  naturalist  an  advantage  over  all  that  Continental 
authors  have  published  on.the  subjcct;  andto  them  I  refer  in  every  instance, 
and  with  great  satisfaction.  The  arrangement  of  the  species  in  the  SaUctum 
is  due  to  the  botanical  skill  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Forbes,  head  gardener  at 
Wobum,  which  His  Grace  has  fuUy  ^cknowledged;  and  that  department  does 
him  great  credit."  (Br,  Fl.,  i.  p.  416.) 

Id  1831,  SirW.  J.  Hooker,  m  the  second  edition  of  his  British  Flora,  had, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Borrer,  arranged  the  British  species  in  18  groups,  and 
enuoierated  under  these  68  species,  considered  by  him  and  others  as  indi- 
^enous ;  which,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  British  Flora,  published  in  1835, 
were  increased  to  71.  In  the  same  year  (1835),  Dr.  Lindley  adopted  the 
system  of  Koch  in  his  Synopsis  ofthe  Briiish  Flora,  2d  edit.,  and  reduced 
the  71  speciesof  Smith  and  others  to  28  species. 

The  willows  of  North  America  were,  as  far  as  they  were  known  in  18 14, 
described  by  Pursh,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  who  had  in  culti- 
vation  several  rare  species  from  that  country ;  and  some  species  have  subse- 
qoently  been  added  by  Nuttall.  Since  then,  Dr.  Barratt  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut,  has  undertaken  to  describe  all  the  willows  grown  in  America,  whether 
indigenous  or  exotic,  amounting  to  100,a  conspectus  of  which  he  has  sent  to  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  arranged  in  9  groups,  chiefly  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Borrer. 
Cuttings  of  most  of  these  100  sorts  have  been  received  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford,  and  planted  in  his  salictum  at  Woburn,  where  many  of  them  are  alive. 
Some  other  particulars  respecting  them  will  be  found  in  the  Companion  to  the 
Botamcal  Magaztne,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  As  Dr.  Barratt's  descriptions  must  neces- 
sarily,  in  great  part,  be  taken  from  dried  specimens,  it  appears  to  us  very 
doubtfiil  how  far  they  will  be  of  use  to  the  European  botanist ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  which  will  result  from  the  introduction  of  all 
these  sorts  into  British  gardens,  because  there  they  may  be  compared  in  a 
living  state  with  the  kinds  we  already  possess. 

L^tfoot,  in  his  Fiora  Scoticay  paid  considerable  attention  to  willows ;  but, 
accordmg  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  "  he  laboured  at  the  subject  with  hesitation  and 
mistrust,  from  an  opinion  of  the  species  being  confounded  by  cross-impreg- 
nation."  Lightfoot,  and  his  contemporary  Hudson,  therefore,  Sir  James  adda, 
have  hardly  enumerated  a  fourth  part  of  the  native  willows  of  our  island. 
The  cultivation  of  willows,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  specific 
characters,  was,  according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  first  taken  ud  with  vigour  and 
e^t  by  James  Crowe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  "  a  most 
excellcnt  British  botanist,"  about  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and  Sir  James 
£.  Smith,  writing  in  1828,  says  that  he  had  laboured  full  30  years  in  the 
study  of  willows  iu  Mr.  Crowe's  garden,  which  contained  all  the  sorts  that 
couid  then  be  procured  in  any  part  of  Britain.  {Rees*s  Cycl.)    Mr.  Geoi^ 
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Anderson*  F.L.S.,  had  at  that  time  a  collection  at  West  Ham,  in  Essex, 
which  he  was  studying  for  the  aame  purpose ;  as  had  Edward  Forster,  £sq., 
at  Walthamstow,  and  which  has  since  been  remored  to  Woodford,  in  Essex ; 
and  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  at  Henfield,  in  Sussex.  At  Lewes,  in  the  same  coimty, 
Mr.  Woollgar  had  extensive  willow  grounds,  studied  the  speeies  very  assidu- 
ously,  and  communicated  several  facts  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Subsequently, 
a  collection  was  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  extensive  till  then  made  in  England ;  and  the . 
next  greatest  number  of  sorts  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at 
Hackney.  In  all  these  salictums,  we  are  hiformed  by  those  who  have  ex- 
amined  them,  the  plants  were  placed  too  closely  together  to  attain  their 
characteristic  form  and  size.  At  Wobum,  the  pumts  were,  till  1836, 
crowded  together  in  a  very  limited  space,  which  necessarily  prevented 
their  habits  firom  being  properly  studied;  but  they  have  since  been  trans- 
planted,  and  allowed  more  room;  though  they  are  not,  even  now,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  a  situation  either  sufficiently  large,  or  ade<juately  ex- 
posed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  air.  A  few  species  of  willows  have 
attained  the  sixe  of  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  but,  as 
fiir  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  extensive  collection  of  full-grown  willows  any 
where  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  Most  of  the  kinds  iif  the 
Wobum  salictum  are  in  the  arboretum  at  Fiitwick  House,  at  Goldworth, 
and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  Hackney ;  and  we  believe,  also,  that  there  are 
excellent  collections  m  the  principal  botanic  gardens,  more  especially  in 
that  of  Edinburgh.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  indeed,  has  liberally  contributed 
cutttngs  from  his  collection  at  Woburn  to  all  who  have  applied  ft>r  thera ; 
Bo  that,  if  willows  are  not  in  future  extensively  cultivated,  and  pronerly 
atu<hed,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  ptants,  but  from  the  cultivators  not  ailowing 
them  sufficient  room  to  attain  their  natural  si^ee  and  habits.  On  the  Continent, 
the  best  collections  are  in  Germany,  and  principally,  we  believe,  at  Erlangen» 
under  the  direction  of  Koch.  Dr.  Host  is  said  to  have  cuitivated  upwards 
of  300  sorts  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his  care  at  Vienna;  and  there  are 
good  collections  at  Gottingen,  Bremen,  and  Berlin. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  scarcely  anythhig  was  added  to  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  willow  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
till  the  slight  notices  of  the  uses  of  willows  given  by  Ray,  and  afterwards  by 
Evelyn.  The  first  systematic  essay  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Walker,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  though  not 
published  till  1812.  It  is  entitled  SaUcetum;  or,  the  Boianical  Hittory  and 
CuUivatkm  o/  WiUotvt ;  and  it  is  contained  in  his  volume  of  Essays^  p.  403 — 
469.  Here  22  species  are  described,  and  an  account  is  given  of  tneir  uses 
and  mode  of  cultivation.     AII  these  species,  and  various  others,  which  are 

Eromised  to  be  described  in  a  future  volume,  were  cultivated  by  the  author  in 
is  garden  at  Collinton,  near  Edinburgh. 
&Uicet,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Wade,  was  published  in  1811,  and  contains  descriptions 
of  most  of  the  European  species  at  tbat  time  known,  with  directions  for  their 
propaffation  and  culture. 

Wiliows  for  basket-making  and  hoops  were  principally  imported  from 
Holland  and  France,  till  towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  century ; 
when  our  exclusion  from  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  the  oontinued  war, 
led  to  the  formation  of  plantations  at  home.  The  Society  of  Arts,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  have,  at  various  times,  offered  premiums  for  the 
cullivation  of  willows;  and  in  their  Transacthns  for  1801,  1804,  and  1805,  aa 
well  as  in  previous  and  subsecjuent  volumes,  will  be  found  accounts  of  plant- 
ations  made  for  which  premiums  were  awarded.  In  England,  the  principal 
of  these  plantattons  were  made  by  Arthur  Borron  of  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire;  Mr.  Wade  of  Suifolk;  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Bull  of  Ely:  and, 
io  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Shirreff,  at  Captainhead,  near  Haddington. 

The  principal  plantations  of  willows  for  basket-making,  in  every  country, 
are  maae  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams ;  and,  in  EngLand,  those  oa  the 
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Thames  aod  the  Cam  are  the  most  celebrated.  In  both  these  mers,  and  in 
some  others,  small  iBlands  are  frequently  planted  entirely  with  willows,  and 
are  called  osier  holts.  There  are  many  such  islands  in  the  Thames,  between 
London  and  Reading.  The  most  extensive  willow  plantadons  in  fields  are 
in  the  fenny  diatricts  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ;  and,  perhaps, 
tfae  largest  plantation  in  England  is  that  of  Mr.  Adnam,  near  Reading.  Tjie 
princqml  market  for  basket  wiilows  is  London ;  but  they  are  in  demand,  more 
or  less,  in  every  town  in  tlie  country.  The  willow  is  frequently  cultivated  as 
a  poliard,  the  lop  beinff  valuable  for  fence-wood,  poles,  hurdles,  and  fiiel. 
It  18  sometimes,  alsOy  cuTtiTated  as  a  timber  tree ;  but,  as  an  omamental  tree 
or  sfanib,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 

Prvperiies  and  Uae$.  The  importance  of  the  willow  to  man  has  been  re* 
cognised  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  ropes  and  baskets  made  fi^om  willow 
twigs  were  probably  among  the  very  first  of  human  manufactures,in  countriea 
where  these  trees  abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  bindine  their 
vines  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and  raade  all  sorts  of  baskets  of  them. 
A  crop  of  willows  was  considered  so  valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  he 
ranks  tfae  salictum,  or  willow  field,  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
garden.  In  modem  times,  **  the  many  important  uses,*'  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
observes,  ^  rendered  to  man  by  the  difierent  species  of  willow  and  osier,  serve  to 
rank  them  amon^  the  first  in  our  list  of  economical  plants."  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  willow  furaishes  food  by  its  leaves  to  the  larvse  of  moths,  gnats,  and 
oertain  otfaer  insects ;  and,  by  its  flowers,  to  the  honey-bee.  Its  wood,  also,  is 
preferred  to  most  others  by  the  beaver.  The  leaves  and  young  sfaoots  are 
wbolesome  and  nourishing  to  cattle;  and  in  sorae  northera  countries  they  are 
coUected  green,  and  then  dried  and  stacked  for  that  purpose.  In  Francey 
those  of  5.  caprea,  whether  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  considered  the  very 
best  food  fbr  cows  and  goats ;  and  horses,  in  some  places,  are  fed  entirely  on 
tbero,  firom  the  end  of  August  till  Noverober.  Horses  so  fed,  it  is  stated,  will 
trarel  20  leagues  a  day  without  being  fatigued.  {Botc)  In  the  north  of  Sweden 
aod  Norway,  and  in  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is  kiln«dried  and  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  with  oatmeal  in  years  of  scarcity.  In  a  rade  state  of 
dviLsation,  the  twigs  of  the  willow  were  used  in  constracting  houses,  house- 
hold  uteiuais,  panniers,  the  haroess  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses  connected  with  boats  and  fishing.  The  twigs  are  stili  very  generaliy 
appliedy  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  to  all  these  uses ;  and  Dr.  Walker  relates  that 
he  has  ridden  in  the  Uebrides  with  a  bridle  made  of  twisted  willow  twigs,  and 
lain  all  night  at  anchor  with  a  cable  made  of  the  same  material.  The  bark  of 
the  tranks  of  young  trees  is  used  generally,  throughout  the  north  of  Europe, 
for  tfae  same  purposes  as  that  of  tne  lime  tree  (See  p.  368.);  and  in  Tartary, 
it  is  aaid,  it  is  macerated,  and  the  fibre,  when  separated,  spun  into  threads, 
fix>m  which  cloth  is  woven. 

Tfae  bark  of  the  willow,  and  also  the  leaves,  are  astringent ;  and  the  bark  of 
niost  sorts  may be  eraployed  in  tanninc.  That  of  jSi.  capreais  used  both  for  tanning 
aod dyeing black, in  Sweden,  the north  of  Scotland,  and  Switzerland.  {JValker!) 
A  Bubstance  calied  salicine  has  been  extracted  from  the  bark  of  S.  Russellidna, 
S.  ITeUz,  and  sorae  other  kinds  of  wiilow,  which  Professor  Buraet  states  to 
bave  been  **  proved  to  be  equally  efficient  with  the  Peravian  bark ;"  and  he 
remarks  on  tne  wise  provision  of  Providence,  in  placing  the  remedy  for  agues* 
and  otfaer  low  fevers,  exactly  in  those  moist  marshy  situations  where  these 
^jiftfyf^  are  most  prevalent.  (See  Burnet*s  Inaugural  Addreu  to  the  Medico^ 
Batamcal  Sodety^  Febraary,  1831,  p.  12.)  This  new  principle  was  first  dis- 
covered  by  M.  Leroux ;  and  M.  Majendie  statcs  that  he  has  known  three 
doses  of  6  grains  each  stop  a  fever ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  quantity  aa 
would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  (Annaies  de 
Ckane^tom. xliii.  p. 440.,  as  quoted  in  Brande*s  Joumai for  1831.)  Salicine  is 
in  the  form  of  very  fine  nacreous  whitish  crystals,  perfectly  soluble  in  water 
or  alcohol.  It  is  verv  bitter,  and  partakes  something  of  the  colour  of  willow 
bark.    Tbe  process  K>r  obtaining  it  is  rathcr  long ;  and  it  requirea  about  3  Ib. 
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of  willow  bark,  when  dried  and  pulverised,  to  yield  1  oz.  of  saUcine.  {Ibid.) 
The  wood  of  the  willow  is  soft,  smooth,  and  light :  that  of  the  5alix  c^prea 
is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  weighing,  when  dry, 
41  Ib.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and  losing  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  in  drying ;  that  of 
iSSallx  41ba  weighs  27  Ib.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  dry,  and  loses,in  drying,  some- 
what  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  buik.  In  Pliny's  time,  willow  wood  was  in  re- 
quest  for  the  fabrication  of  sbields,  on  account  of  its  lightness ;  and  in  the  present 
day,  it  is,for  thesame  reason,  preferred  for  making  cutting-boards  for  theuse  of 
shoemakers  and  tailors.    It  is  also  used  for  whetting  the  fine  steel  instruments  of 
cork-cutters,  and  other  mechanics.    It  is  in  demand  for  turnery,  and  for  shoes, 
shoemakers'  lasts,  and  toys ;  for  dyeing  black,  in  imitation  of  ebony,  as  it  takes 
a  fine  polish ;  and  for  a  great  variety  of  minor  purposes.     Thc  wood  of  the 
larger  trees,  such  as  S,  41ba  and  S,  Russellta/ui,  is  sawn  into  boards  for  floor- 
ing,  and  sometimes  for  rafters ;  in  which  last  situation,  when  kept  dry  and 
ventilated,  it  has  been  known  to  last  upwards  of  a  century.     The  straighk 
stems  of  young  trees,  when  split  in  two,  make  excellent  styles  for  fidld  ladders» 
on  account  of  their  lightness.     The  boards  are  well  adapted  for  lining  waggons 
and  carts,  particularly  such  as  are  intended  for  coals  or  stones,  or  any  hard  ma- 
terial,  as  willow  wood,  like  other  soft  wood^,  is  by  no  means  liable  to  spUnter 
from  the  blow  of  any  hard  angular  material.     It  is  also  valued  for  the  boards 
of  the  paddles  of  steara-vessels,  and  for  the  strouds  of  water-wheels,  as  it 
wears  in  water  better  than  any  other  kind  of  wood.     The  red-wood  wiJlow, 
or  stag's-head  osiec  {S.  fragilis),according  to  Mathew,  produces  timber  superior 
to  that  of  S.  dlba,  or  of  any  other  tree  willow.    It  is  much  used  in  Scotland 
for  building  small  vessels ;   and  especially  for  fast-sailing  sloops  of  war,  by 
reason  of  its  lightness,  pliancy,  elasticity,  and  toughness.     The  wood,  when 
dry,  is  easily  known  from  that  of  all  other  willows,  by  its  being  of  a  sahnon 
colour;  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cabinet-making  and  for 
children's  toys.    "  Formerly,"  says  Mathew,  "  before  the  introduction  of  iron 
hoops  for  cart  wheels,  the  extemid  rim,  or  felloe,  was  made  of  this  wiliow;  and, 
when  new,the  cartor  wain  was  drawn  along  a  road  covered  with  hardsmallgravel 
(and,  in  preference,  gravel  somewhat  angular)  ;  by  which  means  the  felloe  shod 
itself  with  stone,  and  thus  became  capable  of  enduring  the  friction  of  the  road 
for  a  long  time,  tbe  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the  willow  retaining  the  gravel 
tiU  the  stone  was  worn  away.     Under  much  exposure  to  blows  and  friction, 
this  willow  outlasts  every  other  home  timber.     When  recently  cut,  the  ma^ 
tured  wood  is  slightly  rcddish,  and  the  sap-wood  white.    When  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  gradualiy  dried,  both  are  of  salmon  colour,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable  from  each  other."  {On  Nav.  TM.,  p.  63.)    S.  Russelltona  being 
very  nearly  allied  to  S.  fragilis,  its  wood  has,  probably,   the  same  charac- 
teristics.    The  longer  shoots  and  branches  of  the  tree  willows  are  made  into 
poles  for  fencing,  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  when 
forked  at  one  end,  into  props  for  supporting  lines  for  clothes.     They  are  also 
much  used  for  the  handies  of  hay-rakes,  and  other  light  agricultural  imple* 
ments;  and  they  are  split,  and  made  into  hurdles,  crates,  and  hampers;  and, 
when  interwoven  with  the  sraaller  branches,  into  racks,  or  cradles,  ior  the  hay 
and  straw  given  to  cattle  in  the  fields,  or  in  feeding-yards.     The  smaller  rods, 
with  or  without  the  bark  on,  are  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  baskets, 
for  domestic  use ;  and,  split  up  into  two,  four,  or  more  pieces,  for  making 
lighter  and  omamental  articles,  such  as  work-baskets,  ladies'  reticules,  &c. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  basket-making  was  one  of  the  few  raanufacturea 
in  which  the  ancient  Britons  excelied  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.     These 
baskets,  or  bascaudae,  as  they  are  called  by  Martial,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
very  elesant  workmanship,  and  to  have  borne  a  high  price.  (See  Encyc.  Brit^ 
art.  Basket-making.)     At  Caen,   in  France,   hats   are   manufactured   from 
«trips  or  shavings  of  the  wood  of  the  S.  alba,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
manufactured  in  Switzerland  from  shavings  of  the  wood  of  2>aphneLaureola; 
and  as  they  were,  some  years  ago  in  Essex,  trom  the  wood  of  Populus  fastigiata. 
Branches  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  are  takcn  and  cut  up  into  thin  slices 
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with  an  instnimeDt  called  a  shave,  and  af^erwards  divided  into  ribanda  by 
a  steel  comb  with  sharp  teeth.  Simiiar  willow  hats  were  formerly  manufac- 
tured  in  England,  and  siieets  of  what  is  called  willow,  which  is  a  kind  of  stufF 
woven  withfinestripsof  the  wood  and  afterwards  stiffened,  are  still  in  common 
iiae  for  the  framework  of  bonnets ;  and,  when  covered  with  felt,  for  light  cheap 
simuner  hats.  Thia  stuffis  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  weavers  at  Spitalfields, 
where  one  set  of  persons  cut  the  willows  into  thin  strips,  and  others  weave 
tbese  strips  into  sbeets. 

The  downy  substance  which  envelopes  the  seeds  is  used  by  some 
kinds  of  birds  to  line  their  nests;  and  by  man,  occasionally,  as  a  substitute 
£mr  cotton,  in  stuffing  mattresses,  chair  cushions,  and  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  it  b  collected  for  making  wadding  for 
lining  ladiea'  winter  dresses ;  and  a  coarse  paper  may  be  formed  of  it.  The 
sboots  of  wiilows  of  certain  vigorous-growing  kinds,  when  cut  down  to  the 
groundy  produce,  in  two  years,  rods  which  admit  of  being  spiit  in  two  for 
boops  for  barrels ;  while  others,  in  one  year,  produce  shoots  more  or  less 
robust,  and  of  different  degrees  of  length,  which  are  used,  with  or  without  their 
bark  on,  for  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  basket-making  and  wickerwork.  Thia 
last  appiication,  indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  general  purpose  to  which  the  willow 
is  applied.  In  the  neighbourbood  of  London,  the  market-gardeners  use  the 
smaller  shoots  of  T,  decfpiens  for  tying  up  broccoli,  coleworts,  and  other  vQee« 
tables  sent  to  market  in  bundles;  and,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
smaller  shoots  of  willows  are  used  for  tying  the  branches  of  trees  to  walls  or 
espaliers,  for  tying  up  standard  trees  and  shrubs  into  shape,  for  making 
skdeton  frames  on  which  to  train  plants  in  pots,  for  tying  bundles  and  pack- 
agea,  aad  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  which  are  familiar  to  every  gardener, 
or  wiil  readily  occur  to  him  in  practice.  The  lop  of  willows,  and  all  the 
branches  or  old  trunks  which  can  be  applied  to  no  other  useful  purpose, 
make  a  most  agreeable  fuel,  producing,  when  dry,  a  clear  fire  with  little  smoke; 
bat,  when  the  wood  is  moist,  it  is  apt  to  crack.  In  the  time  of  Evelyn,  willow 
wood  appears  (o  have  been  that  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cbar- 
coal,  both  for  smeiting  iron,  and  for  gunpowder;  but,  for  the  former  purpose, 
it  has  long  given  way  to  the  coke  of  minerai  coal.     It  is  still  in  request  for 

Smpowder,  on  account  of  its  taking  fire  readily,  and  is  esteemed  by  painters 
r  their  crayons. 

Tbe  uses  of  the  entirc  plant  are  various.     Almost  all  the  species  being 
aquatics,  and  of  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  for  restraining  theu*  encroach- 
ments,  and  retaining  the  soil  in  its  place.    Various  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
firom  being  also  aquatics,  and  having  numerous  roots,  are,  no  doubt,  adapted  for 
tfais  purpose,  such  as  tbe  alder ;  but  the  willow  has  this  great  advant^c,  that 
it  grows  readily  by  cuttings,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  the  soil  to  be  dis- 
turbed  by  the  opcration  of  planting.     As  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut  down  every 
siz  or  dght  years,  S.  caprea  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  valuable  plants ; 
few  others  producing  so  great  a  bulk  of  hoops,  poles,  and  faggot-wood  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  a  cold,  moist,  undrained  soil.    S.  &lba  is  also  an  excellent 
species  for  coppice,  where  the  soil  is  drier  and  better;  and  forms  a  good  nurse 
for  plantations  of  timber  trees  that  are  made  in  moist  situations.     The  shrubby 
kinds  make  hedges,  both  in  dry  and  in  moist  soil ;  but,  in  the  latter,  such 
hedges  are  of  most  value  on  account  of  the  use  of  their  annual  shoots  iii 
basket-making.    The  sorts  of  willow  tliat  can  be  grown  for  timbcr  with 
most  advantage  are,  S,  4lba,  S,  "RusseWiana,  S.  frSgilis,  S,  caprea,  and  some 
others,  which  we  have  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Culture.    The  trees 
which  are  most  omamental  are,  the  well-known  S.  babyI6nica,  S,  &lba  mas,  S, 
alba  fbem.,  S,  vitellina,  S,  pentandra,  S.  acutifolia,  S.  prae^cox,  S,  purpurea,  S,  //elix , 
S,  omygdilina,  and  some  others.   S,  caprea  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its 
flowers ;   S,  vitellina,  for  its  vellow  bark ;   S,  decfpiens,  for  its  white  cane-like 
shoots;  and  S,  acutifolia,  and  S.  prae^cox  for  their  purple  shoots,  covercd,  when 
oot  exceeding  three  or  four  years'  growth,  with  a  delicate  bloom,  like  thut  of 
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the  pluiD.  ^  All  the  shnibby  species  are  interesting  or  beautiful  when  planted 
sinfftyyand  allowed  to  take  their  natural  shapes ;  but,  unless  planted  very  thinly 
ana  allowed  to  grow  old  and  round-headed,  they  do  not  mass  weli  together. 
They  are  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  arboretum,  and  for  indicating  water, 
or  moist  situadons,  but  not  for  general  use  in  omamentai  plantations.  Where» 
ever  wiilows  are  planted  for  the  beauty  of  their  blo&oms,  tne  male  plant  should 
be  choaen;  because  the  colour  and  efTect  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  anthers. 
Willows  in  general,  Gilpin  observes,  are  trees  of  a  straggling  ramification,  and 
but  ill  adapted  for  use  in  artificial  landscape  ;  "  except  as  pollards  to  charac- 
terise  a  marshy  country ;  or  to  mark,  in  a  second  distance,  the  winding  banks 
of  a  heayy,  low,  sunk  river ;  which  could  not  otherwise  be  noticed."  Some 
species,  he  says,  he  has  admired ;  and  he  particularises  the  S.  4Iba,  as  having 
a  *'  pleasant,  light,  sea-green  tint,  which  mixes  agreeably  with  foliage  of  a 
de^er  hue."  By  far  the  most  beautiful  willow,  when  in  flower,  is  S.  caprea, 
the  catkins  of  which  are  not  only  larger  than  those  of  every  other  species, 
but  produced  in  greater  abundance.  Ileilce  the  great  beauty  of  this  willow 
in  early  spring,  and  its  importance  as  furnishing  food  to  bees.  '^  It  is  in 
fLower,**  says  Dr.  Walker,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  climate  of  Edin- 
burgh,  *'between  the  Idth  of  March  and  the  8th  of  April.  During  this 
time,  wheneyer  the  thermometer  is  at  or  about  42^  in  the  shade,  accompanied 
with  sunshine,  the  bees  come  abroad.  This  is  a  temperature  which  oflen 
occurs ;  and,  if  bees  have  an  opportunity,  during  that  interval,  of  feeding 
three  or  four  days  upon  this  willow,  the  hive  will  be  preserved,when,  without 
this,  it  would  probably  perish." 

As  a  curious  use  of  the  willow,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Nouveau  Dti  Hamel, 
that  the  roots  are  more  readily  changed  into  branches,  and  the  branches  into 
roots,  than  in  any  other  species  of  a  tree.  AII  that  is  necessary  is,  to  take  up 
a  plant,  and  bury  the  whole  of  the  branches  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  whoie  of 
the  roots  above  ground.  Poiret,  tbe  writer  of  the  article,  says  he  saw  this 
done,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  with  a  great  number  of  plants  of  & 
&lba ;  that  the  iarger  twisted  roots  became  the  principal  branches,  and  pre- 
served  their  general  forms ;  but  that  the  voung  shoots  produced  by  these  took 
the  forms  and  appearances  common  to  the  species  in  its  natural  state. 

Poetical  and  fegendary  AUtuians,  The  willow  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  nor  by  any  of  the  Latins,  bcfore  the 
Augustan  age.  Herodotus,  however,  speaks  of  the  willow  divining-rods  of 
the  ancient  Scythians ;  and  the  use  of  the  willow  in  basketwork,  &c.,  is  men* 
tioned  by  many  of  the  Latin  prose  writers.  Martial  alludes  to  the  baskets 
(bascttwUe)  made  of  willow  twigs  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

"  Barbara  de  pictis  veni  l>a«cauda  Britannis : 
Scd  me  jam  marult  «Uc^e  Roma.  ftuam." 

"  From  Britain*t  patntcd  sons  I  came, 
And  Basket  i«  my  barbaroui  name : 
But  now  I  am  io  modish  grown, 
That  Rome  would  claim  me  for  her  own.** 

The  druids  are  ssdd  to  have  formed  huge  figures  of  wickerwork,  which,  on 
great  occasions,  were  fiUed  with  criminals,  and  set  fire  to  (see  Sai.  Mag., 
vol.  i.  p.  74.) :  but  these  baskets,  according  to  Burnet  and  others,  were 
formed  of  the  twigs  of  the  oak,  and  not  the  willow.  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
many  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  speak  of  the  boats,  shields,  and  other  articles 
formed,  both  by  the  Britons  and  Romans,  from  the  twigs  and  branches  of  this 
tree. 

'*  Tbe  bending  willow  into  barks  thev  twine, 
Tben  line  the  work  wilh  ipoila  of  sfaughter^d  kine** 

RowB*8  LMcan,  book  ir. 

Ovid  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  situation  in  which  willows  generally 
grow:  — 

"  A  hollow  Tale,  where  watery  torrentt  guih, 
Sinka  in  the  plain ;  tbe  oeier  and  the  rush, 
The  marehy  sedffc  and  bending  willow,  nod 
Their  trailing  foilage  o*er  the  oo«y  sod."  Met.,  lib.  vii. 
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AiDong  the  British  poets  who  have  sunff  this  pUnt,  most  have  alladed  to  the 
willow  bdng  considered  the  emblem  of  despainng  love.    Herrick  aays,  — 

"  A  willow  garland  thou  didst  icnd 

Perftraied  last  day  to  me ; 
Wblch  dtd  but  onl  j  this  poiteDd, 

I  WM  forMok  by  thee. 
Since  m  it  is.  I  '11  teU  thee  what, 

To.iiiorrow  thou  shalt  aee 
11  e  wear  tbe  willow,  afler  that 

Tb  die  upon  the  tree:** 

and  Spenser  calls  the  tree 

**  Tbe  wiUow,  woni  hy  fjrlom  panmioar.'* 

Shakspeare  thus  represents  Dido  lamenting  the  loss  of  ^neas :  — 

— —  '*  In  nich  a  night 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banlu,  and  waved  ber  love 
To  come  again  to  Carttiage }" 

snd,  again,  in  relating  the  death  of  Ophelia, — 


M 


Cowpo'  says,  — 


Tliere  If  a  wlllow  grows  ascaunt  tbebrook 
That  showB  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 
Therewith  flintastic  garlands  did  she  make, 
Of  crow-flowers,  netUes,  daisies  and  long  puiplei 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  ber  coronet  weeda 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  enrlous  sliTer  broke  ; 
Wben  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herseU' 
FeU  in  the  wceping  brook." 


We  yau  a  gulf  in  which  the  wiltows  dlp 
Their  pendeot  boughs,  stoc^ing  as  if  to  driDk.** 


The  allusions  to  this  tree  by  modern  poets  are  still  more  numerous ;  but,  as 
they  are  too  many  to  be  all  quoted,  and  as  most  of  them  are^  besides,  very  weU 
koown»  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following :  — 

*'  Odours  abroad  tbe  winds  of  moming  breathe, 
And,  fresh  with  dew,  the  herbage  sprang  beneath  : 
Down  from  the  hills  that  geotly  sloped  «way 
To  the  broad  river  shining  into  day 
They  paiis*d ;  along  the  brink  the  path  they  kept, 
Whcre  higb  aloof  o*erarching  willows  wept, 
Whosesilvery  foliagegUsten'd  in  tbe  beam, 
And  floating  shadows  nringed  the  chequer'd  stream."       MoNTooMBaT. 

The  quotation  from  Lord  Byron,  given  below,  refers  to  the  weepine  wiilow, 
and  to  the  beautiful  passage,  hereafter  quoted,  when  speaking  of  jS^aJix  baby- 
l^oica,  froni  the  PsalrM  ofDaM, 

**  On  the  willow  thy  barp  is  luspended, 
O  Salem  1  iu  sound  should  be  ftee  ; 
And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  endod 

But  left  me  that  tdken  of  thee : 
And  ne'er  shaU  its  soft  notes  be  olcnded 
With  the  Toice  of  tfae  spoUer  by  me."        Hebrew  iidodics. 

The  legendary  origin  oi  the  weeping  willow,  according  to  the  Arabian  story- 
tdlersyis  as  follows.  **  They  say  that,after  David  had  married  Bathsheba,  he  was 
one  day  playtng  on  his  harpin  his  private  chamber,when  he  found  two  strangers 
opposite  to  him,  though  he  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  intrude 
npon  his  privacy.  These  strangers  were  angels,  who  made  him  convict  himself 
of  his  crime,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  related  in  Holy  Writ.  David  then 
recognised  in  the  strangers  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  was  sensible  of  the 
heinousness  of  his  offence.  Forthwith  he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor,  and 
shed  tears  of  bitter  repentance.  There  he  lay  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
upon  his  UiCCy  weeping  and  trembling  before  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  As 
many  tears  of  repentance  as  the  whole  human  race  have  shed,  and  will  shed  on 
acconnt  of  their  sins,  from  the  time  of  David  tilt  thc  judgment-day,  so  many 
did  David  weep  in  those  forty  days,  ali  the  while  moanin^  forth  psalms  of 
pcnitence.    The  tears  from  his  eyes  formed  two  strearas,  which  ran  from  the 
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doset  into  the  anteroom,  and  thence  into  the  garden.  Where  they  sank 
into  the  ground,  there  sprang  up  two  trees,  the  weeping  wiilow,  and  the 
frankincense  tree :  the  first  weeps  and  moums,  and  the  second  is  incessantly 
shedding  big  tears,  in  memory  of  the  sincere  repentance  of  David."  (Lan^ 
guage  c/Fhwers,  p.  39.)  The  branches  of  one  of  the  weeping  willows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphratea  are  said  to  have  caught  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Alezander  the  Great,  when  he  passed  under  the  tree  in  a  boat  on  that 
river ;  a  circumstance  which  made  the  Babylonish  diviners  predict  his  early 
death. 

Soiland  SUuatum,  Ahnost  all  the  willows  are  found.naturally  dther  in  a 
cold  soil  and  moist  ciimate,  or,  if  in  a  sandy  soil,  within  reach  of  water.  The 
low-growing  kinds  are  sometimes,  however,  found  in  dry  arid  soils ;  but  in 
such  soils  they  are  never  in  a  thriving  state.  Wiilows  are  very  seidom  found 
growing  on  moist  peat  lx>gs ;  the  only  species  olraerved  in  such  situations 
by  Steeie  being  the  iS^.  ckprea  and  the  S,  pentindra,  and  these  oniy  sparingly 
in  peat  boe  that  was  dry.  (See  Sieele*i  History  ofPeat  Mott,p.  ^,)  This 
author  tried  the  S,  ^ba,  S.  fragiiis,  S.  viminalis,  and,  in  general,  all  the  largest 
and  best  wiliows,  in  every  possible  way,  in  peat  soiis ;  and  states  that  he  is 
**  satisfied  ttiat  they  will  noi  grow  there,  even  on  the  sides  of  moss  (peat  bog) 
ditches."  (Steele  in  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  iii.  p.  256.)  It  will  be  recoUected  that 
the  moss  here  spoken  of  consists  entirely  of  peat,  without  any  admixture  of 
earthy  matter ;  and  is  totally  different  from  tne  heath  mould,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  is  often  improperly  calied  peat.  It  is  observed  by 
Desfontaines,  that  wiiiows,  taken  from  the  Alps,  and  planted  in  gardens,  so 
completeiy  change  their  character  and  genenu  aspect,  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nisable  for  the  samc  species.  Narrow  leaves  become  broad ;  those  which  are 
shaggy  and  woolly,  oflen  smooth  and  shining ;  and  plants  only  l  fl.  or  2  ft.  high 
attain  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the 
wood  of  willows,  whether  that  of  the  trunks  and  branches,  or  of  the  young 
shoots,  is  smalier,  harder,  toughcr,  and  more  compact  and  durable,  than  that 
of  wiliows  c;rown  in  rich  moist  soiis.  In  dry  soiis,  also,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  much  slower  than  in  moist  ones.  From  these  data,  it  may  reason- 
abiy  be  deduced,  that,  when  the  object  of  growing  willows  is  to  preserve  the 
forms  which  they  have  in  their  natural  habitats,  these  habitats  should  be  imi- 
tated  as  much  as  possible ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  object  is  to 
ascertain  what  are  species,  and  what  only  varieties,  the  soil  and  situation 
shouid  be  uniform  for  ali  the  sorts,  of  a  richer  quidity,  and  of  a  description 
more  favourable  for  rapid  growth,  than  what  occurs  to  the  average  number  of 
sorts  in  a  state  of  nature.  Where  buiky  produce,  either  in  timber,  branches, 
rods,  or  twigs,  is  the  object,  the  soii  ou^ht  to  be  good,  and  the  situation  and 
other  circumstances  favourable  to  rapid  growtb.  The  best  situation,  wlien 
the  object  is  free  and  rapid  growth,  is  on  tne  sides  of  rivers  and  brooks  which 
pass  through  a  level  country.  In  such  situations,  the  timber-producing  kinds 
attain  a  iarger  size  tlian  in  any  other ;  and  larger  hoops  and  basket-rods  are 
there  also  produced  :  but  botii  kinds  of  produce  may  also  be  obtained  in  dry 
upland  soiis,  that  are  deep  and  free ;  ana  the  wood  from  such  soils  wiil  be  of 
a  finer  grain,  and  the  hoops  and  basket-rods  smaller  and  tougher,  tlian  when 
the  growth  has  been  impelled  by  an  extraordinarysuppiy  of  water.  The  best 
tree  willow  for  thriving  in  dry  uplands  is  the  S,  61ba ;  and  the  best  basket 
willow  is  the  grey  or  brindled  wiilow,  first  recommended  by  Phillips  of  £iy, 
under  that  name. 

Propagation,  All  the  wlllows  are  propagated  by  cuttings ;  though  some  of 
the  more  rare  aipine  kinds  root  with  difficulty.  Some  species  propagate  very 
readiiy  froni  seeds ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  grafting,  and  other 
aimilar  modes  of  propittation,  wouid  be  as  successful  in  this  genus  as  in  most 
others.  The  cuttmgs  for  plants  which  are  to  be  grown  in  nurseries  previously 
to  their  removal  to  their  final  situation  may  be  made  of  one-year-old  wood, 
about  1  ft.  in  length,  cut  straight  across  at  the  iower  end,  and  sloping  at 
the  upper  end.    They  may  be  about  1  fl.  in  length^  9  in,  of  which  should 
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be  inserted  in  the  soil ;  the  cutting  being  plaeed  perpendicularly,  and  the 
Boil  pressed  firmly  to  it,  more  especially  at  its  lower  extreraity.  The  reason 
why  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  is  cut  directly  across,  and  not  sloping  like 
the  upper  end,  is,  that  it  may  form  an  equal  caliosity  ali  round  it,  and,  con* 
sequently,  throw  out  an  equal  number  of  roots  from  that  callosity  on  every 
side.  The  reason  wh^  the  cutting  is  placcd  upright  is,  that  the  roots  may  be 
principally  formed  at  its  lower  extremity ;  because  that  makes  a  handsomer 
and  more  sjrmmetrical  plant  than  when  the  roots  are  protruded  partly  from 
the  lower  end,  and  partly  firom  the  side.  It  is  found  from  experience,  that» 
when  a  cutting  is  put  in  in  a  sloping  direction,  roots  are  protruded  nearly 
equally  through  all  that  part  that  is  buried  in  the  ground,  unless  the  soii  haa 
been  more  closely  pressed  aeainst  one  part  than  another;  in  which  case 
the  roots  wili  there  be  protruded  in  greater  abundance ;  and,  if  the  aoil  has 
not  been  pressed  to  the  lower  extremity,  it  will  probably  produce  no  roots 
at  all  there,  but  rot.  The  upper  extreniity  of  the  cutting  is  cut  in  a  sloping 
direction,  merely  to  throw  off  the  rain.  When  willows  are  to  be  planted 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  cuttings  may  be  made  of  the  two-years-old 
wood,  about  2  ft.  long,  and  cut  in  a  sloping  direction  at  both  ends.  The 
advantages  of  choosing  the  two-years-old  wood  is,  that  the  plants  produced 
are  more  vigorous,  which  is  not  always  desirable  in  plants  that  are  to  be  trans* 
planted,  on  account  of  their  greater  bulk,  and  the  consequent  expense  of 
their  removal.  The  cuttings  of  the  two-years-old  wood  should  be  inserted 
in  the  ground,  either  by  means  of  an  iron-pointed  dibber,  or  merely  by  beinff 
pushed  in,  at  least  10  in.  in  length,  and  made  firm  by  treading,  They  should 
be  inserted  in  a  slanting  direction ;  in  consequencc  of  which,  and  also  of 
being  made  finn  during  the  whole  length  oi'  the  part  buried  in  the  soil, 
roots  are  protruded  not  only  at  the  lower  end,  but  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  part  which  is  in  the  ground.  This  mode  of  making  cuttings, 
and  of  inserting  them,  is  more  particularly  necessary  when  a  plantation  of 
willows  Ls  made  in  a  ^rassy  surface  on  the  banks  of  nvers  or  streams.  Cut- 
tiugs  of  the  sroaller  kinds  of  willows,  and  especially  of  those  kinds  which  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  strike,  should  be  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady 
situatioUy  and  kept  moist.  The  few  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  strike 
should  have  their  cuttings  formcd  of  thc  growing  wood  with  the  leaves  on ; 
and,  after  being  planted  in  sand,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  hand-glass. 
The  best  season  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  the  winter*8  wood  is  the  autumn, 
in  consequence  of  which  tne  buds  swell  during  the  winter,  and  are  ready  to 
grow  with  vigour  in  the  spring ;  but  in  wet  soil,  and  in  climates  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  loosened  by  the  frost  in  the  winter  season,  cuttings  planted  ia 
autumn  ought  to  be  made  firm  a  second  time  in  the  spring. 

The  principal  willow  which  propagates  itsclf  by  seeds  in.Europe  is  the  S, 
ciprea,  and  its  verv  numerous  allied  kinds.  The  seeds  are  small  and  black,  and 
envelo{>ed  in  a  tuft  of  cottony  matter.  They  are  ripe  in  May,  or  early  in 
June;  and  they  are  speedily  dispersed  by  the  wind.  If  they  fall  in  soil 
moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  if  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  happen  soon 
allerwards,  they  will  spring  up  in  threc  weeks,  and  produce  plants  3in.  or 
4  in.  high  before  the  end  of  the  season.  In  France,  Bosc  informs  us,  this 
kind  of  willow  is  sometimes  raised  from  seed,  in  the  govcrnment  nurseries, 
for  transplantation  into  the  national  forests ;  and  all  that  it  requires  is,  to  be 
sown  on  an  even  surface,  well  watered,  and  very  slightly  covered  with  loose 
litter.  We  are  not  aware  o£  the  willow  having  ever  been  grafled,  thoagh  we 
think  very  curious  and  beautiful  plants  might  be  formed  by  grafling  the 
trailing  sorts  standard  high,  or  by  grafting  a  number  of  sorts  on  one  tree. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  seedling  willows  are  collected  in  the  indigenous 
woods  by  the  country  people,  by  whom  they  are  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen, 
who  grow  them  for  one  or  two  years,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  planting 
in  coppice-woods. 

Culture,  Thc  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  culture  of  any  species 
of  willowy  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  is,  to  determine  whether  themale  or  the 
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female  plant  is  the  more  desirable  kind  for  the  object  of  the  cultivator.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  female  of  every  spedes  is  the  more  vigorous-growing 
plant ;  and,  oonsequently,  where  timber  or  coppice-wood,  hoops,  or  rods  for 
the  larger  kinds  of  basketwork,  are  the  produce  wanted,  the  iemale  of  the 
species  to  be  culdvated  ought  to  be  preferredy  however  difficult  it  mav  be» 
in  the  present  state  of  the  nursery  culture  of  wiilows,  to  procure  plants 
the  sex  of  which  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
when  tou^h,  yet  delicate,  rods  are  required  for  basket-making,  not  only  the 
finer-growing  species,  but  the  males  of  these  species,  ought  to  be  seiected.  It 
ought  also  to  be  bome  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  willows,  to  be  of 
any  use,  either  as  basket-rods,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber  trees,  must  annually 
ripen  their  shoots ;  and  that,  in  cold  climates,  this  cannot  be  done  where 
they  are  grown  in  soil  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  late  in  the 
season.  Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier  should  be  the  soil;  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  perfectly  ripening  the  wood.  In  regard  to  gene- 
ral  management,  few  iigneous  plants  require  so  little  care  as  the  willow,  when 
cultivated  as  timber  or  coppice-wood ;  but  considerable  care  is  requisite 
where  it  is  grown  for  hoops  or  rods  for  wickerwork. 

CuUure  of  Tree  Willowt,  Willow  groves,  or  plantations  of  the  tree  in 
masses  for  the  production  of  timber,  are  best  formed  in  low  moist  bottoms, 
which,  however,  must  be  drained  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  soil  may 
never  become  saturated  ¥dth  stagnant  water.  When  planted  in  rows,  or  as 
single  trees,  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  wiliow  is  along  the  high 
banks  of  rivers,  brooks,  or  ditches.  Some  sorts,  and  especially  S,  &lba  and 
S,  Russelliaita,  mav  also  be  planted  in  upland  soil  in  masses ;  and  S,  ckprea 
will  succeed  in  cold,  boggy,  or  marshy  soil,  if  drained ;  but  neither  this  nor 
any  other  kind  of  tree  willow  will  produce  dmber  in  peat,  gravel,  sand,  or 
chalk.  When  willows  are  intended  to  remain  where  they  are  first  planted, 
and  to  grow  up  as  trees,  all  that  is  necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year'8 
growth,  is  to  cut  off  all  the  shoots  but  the  strongest  one,  which  is  left  to 
become  the  stem  of  the  future  tree.  The  after-management  of  thinning, 
pruning,  &c.,  difiers  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  routine  culture  of  timber 
trees.  In  felling  willow  trees  when  the  bark  is  an  object,  the  trees  may 
either  be  barked  standing,  in  the  month  of  Mav,  and  cut  down  in  the  August 
following  ;  or  cut  down  in  May,  and  disbarkeJ  whiie  lying  on  the  ground. 

Choice  of  Speciesfor  growing  at  Timher  Treet.  S.  dlba,  which  wili  attain  the 
hei^t  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  tt.  in  20  years.  S,  Russeliiaua  and  S,  fi^gilis, 
which  are  frequently  confounded ;  and,  indeed,  in  extemal  appearance 
diiTer  very  sli^htly  n*om  each  other,  except  in  size.  S,  Russelltana  grows 
as  rapidly,  and  to  as  great  a  height,  as  S,  alba ;  but  5.  fragilis,  though  it  grows 
with  equal  rapidity,  does  not  attain  so  great  a  height.  ^S^  caprea,  and  some 
of  its  allied  kinds,  grow  as  rapidly  as  S,  fr^gilis  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
and  will  attain  neany  the  same  height  as  that  species  in  the  same  time ; 
that  is,  on  good  soil,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  twenty  years.  According  to  Bosc, 
S,  diprea  is  the  most  yaluable  of  all  the  tree  wiliows  grown  in  France. 
Other  willows,  which  attain  a  timber-Iike  size,  or  about  30  ft.  or  40  fL  in  twenty 
years,  are,  S.  tri&ndra,  S,  rotundita,  S,  Ii^cida,  S,  Meyertana,  j^.  prse^cox,  S, 
Fontederana,  S,  acuminata,  S,  pentindra,  S,  viteilina,  and  S,  amygdaiina. 
Many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  other  species,  in  sood  soil,  if  allowed  sufiicient 
room,  and  trained  to  a  single  stem,  would  attain  the  size  and  character  of 
trees ;  but,  with  a  view  to  timber,  the  four  species  first  mentioned,  viz.  S, 
4Iba,  S,  Russeliiana,  S,  fr^gilis,  and  S,  caprea,  are  alone  worth  cultivating. 

CuUure  of  the  Willow  at  Coppice-wood.  The  best  sorts  fbr  this  purpose 
are  jS^.  ckprea  and  its  allied  kinds.  Plants  may  either  be  rused  from 
cuttings  or  from  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
plantation,  they  may  be  placed  at  4  f^.  or  5  h,  apart  every  way ;  and  aflerwards 
thinned  out  as  the  stools  increase  in  size.  No  other  species  of  willow  will 
produce  such  vigorous  shoots  in  a  bad  soil ;  and  in  a  good  soil,  afler  being 
cut  over,  shoots  of  one  year  may  frequently  be  found  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
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length,  and  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end.  Soch  shoots  make  excellent 
hoops,  or  rods  for  cratework,  hurdles,  and  different  other  wickerworks,  and  also 
rods  for  tying  plants,  and  for  fencing.  In  good  soil,  a  coppice  of  this 
species,  will  produce  the  greatest  retum  in  poles,  hoops,  and  rods,  every  fiTe, 
six,  seven,  or  eigfat  years ;  and  in  middling  soil,  where  it  is  grown  chiefly  for 
fii^ot-wood,  it  will  produce  the  greatest  retum  every  three,  four,  or  five 
years.  In  bad  soil  (and  on  snch  soil  only  sbould  it  be  grown  for  the  ieaves), 
tbe  plants  should  be  cut  over  every  vear,  or  every  two  years,  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  the  leaves  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  ha^,  and  afterwards 
stack^  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  gT^t  prejudice  in  Britain  against 
feeding  cattle  with  the  shoots  of  any  descnpdon  of  ligneous  plant,  either  in  a 
green  or  dried  state :  but  let  it  be  recoUected  tbat  there  is  one  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  fiirze;  and,  if  that  is  found  so  well  worth  culture  as  a  herbage 
plant,  why  may  not  the  willow  be  found  equally  advantageous  for  a  similar 
purpose,  under  particular  circumstances  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate  ? 

For  the  coarser  <)escription  of  basketwork,  the  plants  in  a  coppice-wood 
may  be  cut  over  every  year  in  the  beginning  of  November.  To  preserve  the 
vigour  of  the  stools,  the  shoots  should  not  be  cut  over  when  in  a  green  state, 
in  August,  for  two  vears  in  succession ;  but  a  crop  of  the  twigs  with  the 
leaves  on,  cut  at  tne  end  of  August,  should  alteraate  with  a  crop  of  the 
twigs  without  the  leaves,  cut  in  the  following  year  in  November.  (eee  Bo9c 
Nouv.  Coun.  (CAgrL,  tom  xiiL  p.  440.)  These  rules  are  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple  hiid  down  by  Varrennes  de  FeniHe,  that  the  poorer  the  soil  is,  the  oftener 
the  wood  that  grows  on  it  ought  to  be  cut  over. 

The  CuUure  ofihe  Wiilow  Jor  Hoops.  The  best  sorts  for  thb  purpose  are 
S.  viminalis  and  S.  c^prea.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Walker,  that  the  S.  vimi- 
nalis  was  cultivated  for  hoops,  in  Holland,  fi^om  the  first  establishment  of  the 
herring  fishery  in  that  country,  which,  according  to  M'CulIoch,  was  in  1 164 ; 
or,  rather,  irom  the  epoch  of  the  Dutch  leaming  to  pickle  their  herrings,  and 
j>ack  them  in  barrels,  whicfa  they  were  taught  to  do  foy  Beukdson,  who  died  in 
1397,  and  to  whose  memory  Charles  V.  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  at  Biervliety 
near  Sluys.  The  Dutch  boors,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  sexes  of  wiilows,  selected  those  plants  of  S.  viminalis  that 
i^poired  to  them  to  be  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  thus  unintentionally 
propagated  only  the  female.  As  all  the  plants  of  iS'.  viminklis  grown  in 
Scotland  were  originally  obtained  from  HoUand,  they  are,  consequentiyy 
almost  all  females ;  and  we  suppose  the  same  thing  is  the  case  in  England. 
We  mention  this  circumstance  faere,  because  it  shows  the  practical  use  that 
may  be  made  of  a  botanical  knowledge  of  willows ;  since,  by  ordering  the 
female  only  of  any  given  species,  tfae  planter  may  be  sure  of  having  ali  strong 
and  vigorous-growing  plants.  The  soil,  for  a  plantation  of  hoop  willows, 
ought  to  be  good  and  deep,  well  trenched,  and  even  manured,  before  planting 
the  sets.  It  should  be  m  a  situadon  naturally  moist,  but  so  thoroughly 
drained  as  at  no  time  to  be  stagnated  by  water.  The  drains  should  be  at 
regular  distances,  so  as  to  throw  tiie  surface  between  them  intobedsyorcompart- 
ments ;  and  they  may  be  made  open,  or  built  up  on  the  sides,  and  covered 
with  flagstone.  If  they  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  filied  with  water  at 
pleasure,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  that  circumstance  wiii  contribute 
materially  to  the  rapid  jprowth  of  the  plants.  Hoop  willows  may  be  grown 
along  the  high  banks  of  rivers  or  ditches  where  the  extremities  of  the  roota 
wiil  reacfa  the  water,  but  where  the  great  bodjr  of  them  are  in  the  soii  above 
1*^  levd,  with  perfect  success ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  plant  them  upon  poor  or 
i^y  soil,  or  upon  soil,  wfaetfaer  ricfa  or  poor,  wfaicfa  is  condDuadly  saturated 
with  water  to  witfain  a  ibot  or  two  of  the  surface.  The  cuttings  may  be 
planted  in  rows  2  ft,  apart,  and  at  18  in.  distance  in  tfae  rows.  The  shoots  pro- 
duced  sfaould  not  be  cut  off  till  tfae  second  year  after  planting ;  as  by  tfais  time, 
as  Sane  observes,  "  they  will  generally  have  formed  one  strong  shoot,  witfa, 
probably,  some  inferior  twigs.  At  tfae  first  cutting,  care  must  be  faad  not  to 
allow  any  partiof  tfae  smail  twigs  or  side  sfaoots  to  be  left,  but  to  cat  tfaem 
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dean  off:  were  apart  o£  these  small  shoots  allowed  to  remain,  they  might 

Eroduce  a  crop  ot  twigs  fit  for  wickerwork,  but  by  no  means  adapted  for 
oops.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  good  growths  for  that  purpose,  than  a 
promsion  of  inferior  ones.  At  no  period  should  any  one  stool  be  allowed 
to  bear  many  shoots,  otherwise  they  wiU  be  small  and  worthless.  Every 
manager  of  willows  has  it  in  his  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of 
shoots  on  the  plants  under  his  care ;  for,  if  he  take  ofT  tbe  shoots  clean  by  tbe 
stem  of  the  plant,  in  spring,  the  number  of  shoots  will  be  proportionally 
diminbhed  in  the  foUowing  season.*'  (Plant.  KaL,  p.  533.)  Rods  for  hoops 
may  be  cut  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year*s  growth,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hoops  wanted.  In  poor  soij,  or  in  plantations  nearly  worn  out, 
the  rods  wiil  require  three  years'  growth  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  proper 
size«  *'  The  proper  season  for  cutting  willow  rods  intended  for  hoops  is 
any  time  during  tne  month  of  Novem^r,  immediatelV  after  the  leaves  bave 
dropped.  The  cut  should  be  made  to  witbin  two  or  three  buds  of  the  place 
whence  the  shoot  issued  ;  and  it  should  be  in  a  sioping  direction,  at  the  back 
of  the  uppermost  bud  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  on  the  stool.  In  cut- 
ting  hoop  willows  from  the  stools,  thc  swell  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  only 
should  be  lefl.  This  part  is  amply  fumished  with  proper  buds,  to  serve  as 
outleta  for  the  rising  sap ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  so  much  at  the 
bottom  of  those  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  basket  willows,  especially  as  fewer 
shoots  are  required  in  the  present  case."  (Ibid.y p.  534.)  We  agree  with  Sang  in 
being  "  decidedly  hostile  to  the  barbarous"  manner  in  which  coopers  frequently 
cut  hoops  from  the  stools.  Under  the  idea  of  preventing  the  hoops  from  being 
spUt,  they  hack  the  rods  off  by  cutting  downwards  with  a  hand-bill ;  "  and 
thus  the  under  part  lef^  upon  the  stool  is  split  into  many  pieces,  to  the 
roanifest  injury  of  the  plant."  {Ibid.)  The  duration  of  wiUow  plantations 
grown  for  the  hoopa  is  considerably  longer  than  when*  they  are  grown  for 
basket-making ;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  stronger  shoots,  and  of  their 
remaining  on  the  stoohi  two  or  three  years,  greater  strength  is  thrown  into 
the  root. 

7%e  Culture  of  Willows  for  Bashet-^Rods^  Ahnost  all  the  species  of  wiUows 
may  be  grown  lot  this  purpose ;  but  some  are  greatly  prefcrable  to  others. 
The  most  vigorous-growing  basket  willow  is,  unquestionably,  S.^  viminaUs ; 
and  it  is  also  the  sort  most  generally  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It  has 
no  disadvantage  that  wc  are  aware  of,  except  that  in  cold  wet  seasons,  and 
in  a  moist  soU,  it  does  not  always  ripen  the  pomts  of  its  shoots.  S,  rubra, 
S.  Forbydna,  S,  decfpiens,  and  S.  stipularis  are  excellent  speeies,  of  less 
vigorous  growth  than  S,  viminalis,  which  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots 
perfectly  in  most  seasons.  The  best  of  these  is,  perhaps,  S.  Fothydna.  S, 
tri4ndra  is  nearly  as  vigorous  as  S.  viminalis.  S.  Hhibi,  S.  vitelUna, 
and  S.  purpurea  aTe  very  desirable  species,  where  smaii  tough  rods  are  re- 
quired.  Various  other  sorts  might  be  mentioned ;  but  these  we  consider  as  by 
rar  the  most  valuable.  The  soii  for  basket  willows  ougbt  to  be  deep,  weU 
drained,  and  thoroughly  prepared ;  and  the  situation  ought  to  be  low,  level, 
and  naturally  moist ;  and,  if  there  is  a  command  of  water  for  irrigation,  so 
much  the  better.  **  There.  are  few  soUs,"  Sang  observes,  "  that  wiU  not  bear 
willows;  yet  some  situations  are  very  unfit  for  them.  Dryand  exposed 
grounds,  peat  moss,  and  land  covered  with  standin^  water,  or  a  quagmire,  are 
not  at  ali  suitable.  Hollows,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  rich,  sofb, 
earthy  particles,  and  which  can  be  laid  dry,  are  the  most  eligible  for  converting 
into  osieries ;  and,  if  such  can  be  occasionally  soaked  with  water  during  the 
dry  months  in  summer,  the  situation  may  be  considered  perfect.  Completely 
draining  tbe  site  of  a  basket  wiUow  plantation  is  the.first  step  towards  its 
formation,  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it.  Drains,  in  any  soil  which  is  to  be  occupied 
with  a  permanent  crop  of  trees,  should  be  constructed  upon  principles  of 
durabihty.  If  the  drains  be  what  are  called  rubble  drains,  the  interstices  wiU 
soon  be  fiUed  up  with  the  fibres  of  the  wiUow  roots^  which  ^  111  creep  down 
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to  imbibe  the  oozing  water.  They  oughty  therefore,  either  to  be  open  drains, 
or  drains  built  on  the  sides»  and  covered  over  with  flags,  to  prevent  their 
being  choked  up  with  the  roots.  A  variety  of  cases  may,  however,  occur, 
where  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  covered  drains  ;  or  wbere,  perhaps,  the 
expense  might  operate  as  a  prohibition  to  doing  so  with  the  view  of  pkmting 
willows.  In  such  cases,  the  ground  may  be  formed  into  beds  of  a  less  or 
greater  size,  according  to  circumstances,  by  open  cuts,  or  drains,  of  a  sufficient 
width  and  depth  to  keep  the  soil  dry.  These  open  drains  wiU  require  to  be 
cleaned  out  every  autumn  and  spring ;  and  tne  cleanings  may  be  scattered 
over  the  general  surface  of  the  beds.  In  preparing  ground  for  an  osier  plan* 
tation,  if  the  soil  be  poor»  it  should  be  as  weil  dressed  with  dung  as  if  it  were 
intended  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barlev.  The  manure  most  proper  for  willows 
is  stable  dung.*'  (Plant.  Kal.y  p.  526.)  Sang  "  tried  lime  as  a  manure  for 
willows,  but  found  the  twigs  much  fired,  or  spotted,  with  a  sort  of  canker ;  and, 
in  attempting  to  bend  them,  they  readily  broke  over  at  the  cankered  place. 
Indeed,  if  a  plantation  of  osiers  be  formed  previously  to  a  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  the  saving  of  the  first  expcnse  will  be 
found  a  most  severe  loss  in  the  end,  by  ihe  diminution  of  the  crop  in  the  suc- 
ceeding  seasons.  In  no  case  should  a  phmtation  of  willows  be  attempted, 
but  in  prepared  ground ;  except,  perhi^s,  where  a  few  rows  may  be  intro- 
duced  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  river,  or  on  the  top  of  the  banks  of  ditches, 
which  form,  in  raany  instances,  the  barrier  of  the  waters,  where  the  soil  can 
scarcely  be  dug  or  otherwise  ameliorated.  Notbin^  can  be  farther  from  being 
good  management  than  planting  the  truncheons  m  grass  iand,  and  allowing 
the  sward  to  remain  green  under,  or  among  the  crop.  Having  fixed  upon 
the  spot,  and  having  also  carefully  prepared  the  fl;roundy  the  next  step  is  to 
procure  plants.  These  should  be  of  the  last  year  s  wood,  or  of  shoots  of  one 
year  old,  taken  from  the  under  end  of  weli-ripened  shoots  of  good  size, 
and  eut  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  they  should  be  in 
lengths  of  l  ft.  or  I  flt.  4  in.  Every  vigorous  shoot  will  afibrd  two  or  three 
pkints.  The  upper  end,  as  far  as  it  appears  soh,  being  unripe,  should  be  dis- 
carded ;  because  such  wood  will  only  produce  weak  plants,  and  will  not 
fliake  such  good  roots  the  first  season,  as  the  firmer  parts  of  the  shoots  will 
do.  Pieces  of  two-years-old  shoots  of  the  same  length,  i^nd  cut  in  the  same 
manner,  may  also  be  used ;  but  these  are  more  expensive,  and  npt  better  for 
the  pur()ose,  than  the  former.  The  distances  at  which  osiers  for  baskets  or 
wickerwork  ought  to  be  planted  are  18  in.  between  the  rows,  and  ]2in. 
apart  in  the  rows.  This  distancc  will  not  be  too  thick  for  at  least  five  or  six 
years ;  but,  afler  that  period,  every  alternate  plant  should  be  stubbed  up ; 
which  will  leave  those  remaining  at  2  fl.  apart  m  the  rows."  (7&u/.,'^p.  529.) 
**  Osier  plantadons,"  Sang  continues,  "  must  be  carefully  hoed  and  cleaned 
every  year.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  of  twigs, 
after  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  tluui  keepmg  it  and  the  plants  clean.  The 
Btools  should  be.  carefuUy  attended  to  annualiy,  from  the  first  year  of  pro- 
ducing  a  crop  of  twigs,  in  order  to  keep  them  clear  of  rotten  stumps,  and  not 
to  allow  them  to  be  overcrowded  at  the  bottoms  of  the  shoots.  When  these 
have  become  too  numerous,  they  should  be  carefully  thinned  out,  and  also  cut 
down,  leavinff  only  an  eye  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  each,  until  they  be  dimi- 
nished  to  suoi  a  number  as  the  stool  is  capable  of  supporting  with  vigour 
throughout  the  season.  A  basket-maker  finds  more  service  from  one  shoot  of 
6  fl.  or  8  ft.  in  lesgth,  than  from  four  of  3h.  in  length ;  and  one  of  the  first 
dimensions  will  not  exhaust  the  stool  or  the  land  so  much  as  four  of  the 
others.  The  proper  season  for  cleaning  and  thinning  the  stocks  is  from  the 
Ist  of  March  to  the  middle  of  ApnL"  (Tbid.,  p.  530.)  The  rationale  of 
choosing  this  season  for  the  operation  of  cleaning  the  plants  is,  that,  if  it  were 
performed  in  the  autumn,  the  germs  of  the  buds  existmg  at  the  base  of  the 
small  shoots  cleaned  off  wouTd  swell  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  be 
liable  to  throw  out  shoots  in  the  following  spring ;  whereas,  by  delaying  the 
cutting  offof  these  till  the  sap  is  ia  motiony  the  germs  remain  donnant,  the 
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whole  cnnrent  of  the  sap  being  taken  up  by  the  buds  already  fiilly  fonned. 
'*The  deaningof  the  plants/'  Ssmg  continues,  ''is  done  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and, 
if  it  has  been  regularly  attended  to  from  the  establishment  of  the  plantation, 
it  is  neither  troublesome  nor  expensive :  indeed,  this  care  is  necessary,  were 
it  onlv  for  keeping  the  plants  free  from  destructive  insects.  The  shoots 
should  not  be  cut  till  the  second  autiunn  afler  planting ;  for,  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  uncut  for  such  a  length  of  time,  the  stools  become  stronger  and  more 
able  to  produce  a  good  crop,  than  if  cut  at  an  earlier  period.  Indeed,  by  the 
third  autumn  afler  planting,  under  the  above  managementy  the  crop  wiLl  be 
of  very  conaiderable  value."  {Ibid,,  p.  332.) 

Cutting.  The  proper  season  for  cuttin^  basket  willows  is  the  autumn, 
immediatelv  ai^er  the  fali  of  the  leaf.  The  advantage  of  cutting  at  thia 
season  is,  that  the  buds  which  are  \e(t  to  produce  the  shoots  for  the  succeed- 
ing  crop  inmiediately  begin  to  swell,  and  grow  in  strength  during  the  winter ; 
and,  consequently,  they  inake  much  earlier  and  stronger  shoots  in  the  foilowing 
spring.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  rods,  they  m'e  tied  up  in  bundles,  each 
genendly  afaout  3fb.  9in.  in  girt,  and  if  they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  green, 
that  is  with  the  bark  on,  they  are  set  on  their  thick  ends  in  standing  water, 
to  the  depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  Here  they  remain  durin^  winter  and  spring, 
tili  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout,  which  generally  happens,  in  the  neighbourhoml 
of  London,  about  the  end  of  February,  when  tney  are  ready  to  be  peeled. 
Sometimea  it  happens  that  osiers  are  cut  with  tbe  leaves  on,  in  which  case  they 
should  never  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  on  account  of  the  fermentation  that  would 
be  produced  by  binding  them  closely  together  in  that  state;  but  tbe  rods 
ahould  be  set  up  thinly  and  loosely  on  end,  their  tops  ieaning  against  a  rod 
supported  on  two  props. 

In  Cambridgeshure,  when  a  basket-maker  purchases  green  rods,  he  measures 
the  bundlesy  or  boits,  as  they  are  termed,  by  a  band  an  ell  long  (i^yard,  or 
3  fl.  9  in.) ;  which  band,  previously  to  tying  it  round  the  rods,  he  marlts  at  the 
point  to  which  thegiven  length  extends  :  with  this  he  binds  the  bundleas  soon 
as  it  appearalarge  enough  to  fill  the  band,  and  afterwards  completes  the  bundle 
by  pushing  under  the  band  as  many  rods  as  he  can.  For  this  purpose,  the  large 
rods  are  laid  aside,  from  their  filling  up  the  given  space  more  quickly  than  the 
smaller  ones;  and  all  the  rods  must  be  laid  paraliel  to  oneanother  in  the 
foundle.  ThjreG  bands  are  boimd  round  each  bundle ;  viz.  one  towards  each 
extremity,  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  The  one  nearest  the  lower  end,  which 
should  be  at  the  distance  of  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom,  is  the  measuring  band. 
In  forming  their  bundles,basket-makers  tie  up  a  sraall  armful  (which  they  call  a 
calf  ),  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  so  that  the  ends 
extend  about  1  f^.  beyond  the  bottom,  and  tie  it  up  in  this  state.  By  lifling 
up  the  bundle  a  few  times^  and  letting  it  fali  on  its  base  to  the  ground,  the 
calf  is  driven  up,  and,  acting  as  a  wedge,  dghtens  the  bundle.  A  machine 
called  a  dumb-boy,  made  of  wood  and  rope,  is  used  by  some  purchasers  for 
compressing  the  greatest  possible  nuinber  of  rods  into  a  bundle.  Another 
machine,  c^Ied  a  cow,  which  is  made  of  iron,  has  a  still  greater  power  of 
compression  than  the  dumb-boy.  The  usual  price  for  common  green  osiers, 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  is  U,  6d,  per  bundle.  About  London,  the 
bundles  are  of  the  same  size,  and  the  price  varies  from  2t.  to  3s,  per  bundle. 

The  Operation  o/  PeeUng  is  very  simple,  and  is  commonly  done  by  infirm  or 
old  men  or  women,  at  so  much  a  bundle.  The  apparatus  for  peeling  consists 
of  two  round  rods  of  iron,  nearly  ^  in.  thick,  1  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  tapering  a 
little  upwards,  welded  together,  at  tne  one  end  which  is  sharpened,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  easily  thrust  down  into  the  ground.  When  the  instrument 
18  inserted  in  a  piece  ot  firm  ground,  the  peeler  sits  down  opposite  to  it, 
takes  the  willow  rod  or  twig  in  his  right  hand  by  tbe  smail  end,  and  puts  a 
foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end  into  the  instrument,  the  prongs  of  which  he 
presses  together  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  draws  the  willow 
towards  him ;  by  which  operation  the  bark  will  at  once  be  separated  from  the 
wood :  the  small  eod  is  then  treated  inthe  same  manner,  and  the  peeling  ia 
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completed.  (Sang.)  Another  mode  \8,  to  fix  a  plank  on  legs  at  a  convenient 
heignt,  so  as  to  form  a  stool,  or  sraall  bench,  having  holes  bored  in  it  with  an 
inch  auger :  into  these  is  put  a  stick,  the  upi^er  end  of  which  is  deft ; 
and  through  this  clefl  the  wiilow  twies  are  drawn,  to  separate  them  from  the 
bark,  in  the  same  manner  as  through  the  iron  rods.  (Miich.  Dend,y  p.  60.) 
After  being  peeled,  the  rods  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  till  a 
proper  market  is  found  for  them.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  remark,  that 
osiers  in  the  peeled  state  will  keep  better  to  wait  a  market,  than  if  left  with 
the  bark  on ;  and  that  they  never  fail  to  produce  a  greater  return  in  the  peeled 
state,  after  paying  for  the  labour  of  peeling,  than  the^  do  when  sold  immediately 
alto  they  are  cut  from  the  stools.  (Plant,  KaL,  p.534.) 

Whitened,  or  peeled,  rods  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  the  band  of  which  is  3  ft. 
6  in.  iong,  and  sold,  about  London,  at  from  6»,  to  If  per  bolt,  or  bundle.  The 
rods  which  have  the  best  sale  in  the  London  market  are  those  of  iS^.  tri&ndra. 
Green  rods  are  sold  by  the  score  bolts,  and  whitened  rods  are  sold  by  the 
load  of  80  bolts.  In  Uovent  Garden  Market,  in  and  around  which  there  are 
several  basket-makers,  the  rods  of  S,  vimin&lis  are  by  far  the  largest  brought 
to  market ;  and,  whether  with  or  without  the  bark  on,  to  them  is  exclusively 
applied  the  term  osiers.  All  the  other  kinds  of  willow  rods  are  exclusively 
termed  wiilows ;  and  those  most  frequently  exposed  for  sale,  with  the  bark 
on,  are  8.  decipiens  and  S.  tri4ndra.  All  the  larger  baskets,  and  all  the  ham- 
pers,  are  madeof  the  rods  of  &  viroinalis.  In  Germany,  and  also  frequently 
m  Scotland,  the  willows,  after  being  cut  and  tied  up  m  bolts,  are  stacKed,  or 
kept  in  an  airy  shed ;  and,  when  the  bark  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  eflected  by 
boiling  or  steaming  them.  The  rods,  thus  prepared,  are  considered  to  be 
rather  more  durable  than  when  the  bark  is  separated  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  of  the  sap ;  and  they  may  be  used  immediately  af^er  cutting,  instead  of 
remaining  in  a  useless  state  for  several  months. 

BagkeUnuikmgy  in  the  commonest  form  of  the  manufacture,  is  a  very  simple 
operation ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe  it  was  formerly  understood  by  evcnr 
country  l8l)ourer,  and  practised  by  him  for  himself  or  his  master,  as  it  still  is 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  of  the  north.  In  Britain,  and  es- 
pecially  in  Scotland,  it  was  the  custom,  some  years  ago,  for  every  gardener  to 
understand  basket-making,  and  it  generally  formed  a  part  of  his  occupation  in 
the  winter  evenings ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case :  gardening  is  now  be- 
come  a  more  inteUectual  occupation,  and  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners 
are  obliged  to  spend  thdr  evenings,  and  every  spare  moment,  in  reading. 
Stiil,  we  think  that  every  gardener,  forester,  and  woodman  oueht  to  know 
how  to  make  a  common  garden  basket,  and  more  especially  those  wicker- 
work  structures  which  are  now  in  very  general  use  for  the  protection  of  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  when  young,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  garden. 
These  wicker  structures  are  formed  on  the  familiar  principle  or  wattling  a 
hurdle  or  wickerwork  fence,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  enter  into  detaiU 
respecting  them  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xiii., 
in  which  they  will  find  a  copious  article,  illustrated  by  engravings,  on  the 
fabrication  of  wickerwork  for  garden  purposes.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves  to  ^ving  a  slight  outline  of  garden  basket  making,  aspractised  in  Scot- 
land  and  Germany,  by  gardeners. 

Every  basket,  according  to  the  Scotch  and  German  mode  of  construction, 
consists  of  two  parts;  the  main  ribs,  or  prindpal  parts  of  the  framework 
of  the  structure ;  and  the  filling  in,  or  wattled  part,  or  web.  The  principal 
ribs,  in  common  baskets  of  a  roundish  form,  are  two :  a  vertical  rib,  or  hoop, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  destined  to  form  the  handle ;  and  a  horizontal 
hoop,  or  rim,  which  b  destined  to  support  all  the  subordinate  ribs,  on 
which  the  wands  are  wattled.  The  two  main  ribs  are  first  bent  to  the  re- 
quired  fbrm,  and  made  fast  at  their  extremities  by  nails  or  wire.  They 
are  then  joined  together  in  their  proper  position,  the  one  intersecting  the 
other ;  and  they  are  af^erwards  nailed  together,  or  tied  by  wire,  at  the  points 
of  intersection.     Theoperation  of  wattling  Ls  next  commenced,  by  taking  thc 

5d 
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BOiaU  end  of  a  wand,  and  passin^  it  once  or  twice  round  the  cross  formed  by  the 
points  of  intersection ;  after  wbich  one,  or  perhaps  two,  aecondary  ribs  are  in- 
troduced  on  each  side  of  the  yertical  main  nb.  Tne  wattling  is  then  proceeded 
with  a  little  farther,  when  two  or  more  secondary  ribs  are  introduced ;  and 
this  process  is  contuiued  tili  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  ribs  are  put 
in  to  suppprt  the  wattling  of  the  entire  structure.  For  coarse  baskets, 
wattled  with  rods  having  the  bark  on,  the  duitance  of  3in.  or  4in.  between 
the  subordinate  ribsy  at  the  widest  part,  wili  be  sufficient ;  but  for  baskets 
made  of  peeled  rods,  even  of  the  lai^est  sixe,  4  in.  are  rather  too  much. 
When  the  form  of  the  basket  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  exactly  the  same 
process  is  pursued ;  but  greater  care  and  skill  are  required  in  bendingboth  the 
main  ribs  and  the  subordinate  ribs  to  the  required  torms.  To  fiualitate  this, 
the  rods  which  are  to  form  the  main  ribs,  and  also  those  for  the  secondary 
ribsy  are  split  up  the  middle ;  and,  to  render  it  easier  to  bend  them,  they  are 
steeped  for  some  hours  in  cold  water.  The  rods  intended  for  the  subordinate 
ribs  are  sometimes  split  into  four  parts;  and,  in  beoding  both  the  main  and 
the  subordinate  ribs,  the  pith  is  alwavs  kept  inwards,  so  that  the  outer  side 
presents  a  smooth  surface.  Whea  the  roas  are  to  be  split  in  two,  a  common 
knife  is  made  use  of ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  split  into  three  or  more  parts, 
a  piece  of  liard  wood,  7  in.  or  8  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut 
so  as  to  present  three  or  four  sharp  ^ges  radiating  from  its  centre,  called 
a  deaver,  is  made  use  of.  The  knife  bdng  entered  at  the  thick  end  of  the  rod, 
so  as  to  split  it  into  three  or  four  parts  S>r  the  length  of  1  in.,  the  split  part  is 
entered  on  the  cleaver,  and  drawn  against  it  tiil  tbe  whole  rod  is  split  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  process  is  more  simple,  rapid,  and  easy  in  the 
execution,  than  in  the  description. 

Another  Scotch  mode  of  forming  baskets  and  Bmall  hampers  is,  by  oomp 
mencing  at  the  centre  of  what  is  to  form  the  bottom,  and  working  from  that 
outwards,  and,  after  the  bottom  is  completed,  upwards.  In  proceeding 
accordiog  to  this  mode,  two  ribs,  or  larger  wands,  are  laid  on  the  floor,  cross- 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  one  or  two  small  wands  are  woven  round 
them,  as  a  nucleus  in  which  to  insert  the  end  of  other  ribs.  These  ribs, 
it  is  evident,  may  be  increased  in  number,  and  extended  in  direction,  at  plea- 
sure,  so  as  either  to  make  the  bottora  of  the  basket  circular,  oval,  or  r^ght- 
angled.  When  the  work  is  completed  as  far  as  the  sides,  the  ribs  are 
turned  upwards,  and  the  work  continued  in  a  perpendicular  direction  aa  high 
as  required ;  when  a  horizontal  rod,  or  rim,  can  be  introduced,  and  made 
fast  to  the  upright  rods  by  wattling.  If  a  handle  is  wanted,  it  can  readily 
be  added. 

The  English  mode  of  basket-making,  which  is  in  many  respects  easier  than 
the  Scotch  and  Oerraan  mode,  is  e&cted  by  means  of  wiliow  rods  of  one 
year's  growth  alone;  whereas  the  Scotch  mode  requires  the  addituui  of  rods 
of  two  years'  arov/tik  for  the  handles,  rims,  and  ribs ;  and,  in  the  case  of  aii 
baskets  intended  to  be  tolerably  stroog,  of  rods,  for  these  purposes,  of  a  toug^ 
and  more  durable  kiod  of  wood,  such  as  ash,  oak,  hazel,  &c.  By  the  English 
mode,  the  workman  begins  on  the  floor,  on  which  he  lays  two,  three,  or  more 
rods,  but  commooly  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other,  and  cut  to  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  hasket.  On  these  three  rods  are 
placed  othcr  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other  atrightangles,  cut  also 
to  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  operator  now 
puts  his  foot  on  the  centre  of  intersection  of  the  six  rods,  and  b^ns  to  make 
the  rods  fast  there,  by  interweavin^,  or  wattUng,  round  them,  with  small  rodsi. 
As  he  proceeds  with  his  interweavmg,  he  frequently  turns  round  the  skdeton 
bottom,  under  his  foot,  spreading  out  the  rods  which  form  the  ribs,  so  that 
their  extremities,  after  two  or  three  courses  of  wands  have  been  woven  in, 
are  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  the  circumferenee  of  what  is  to  fbrm 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheei.  The  weaving  being 
carried  on  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  bottom,  the  latter  is  now  tumed  upside 
down,  and,  the  points  of  the  radiating  ribs  being  cut  ofF,  a  willow  rod  is  insertetl 
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on  Mch  ade  of  eaeh  rib,  aDd  tunwd  tutwards ;  the  wfaole  bdng  kept  in  m 
uprwfat  podtion  bj  being  bonnd  «Iwbtiy  together  at  their  uppo'  extreniities. 
Roda  an  no«  interwoTen  between  uiese  i^inght  rodB,  aa  high  as  required  for 
the  depth  at  tbe  basket ;  eRer  which  tbe  rods  ere  loooened  at  tbe  top,  and 
their  enda  brougfat  down  and  pUited  into  an  edgc  or  brim,  which,  as  we  have  be- 
fore  oba«Ted  with  regard  to  splitdng  the  willowB,  ie  an  operation  oiucb  more 
eaiily  and  rapidlj  penbrmed  than  deecribed.  A  small  round  basket  or  ham- 
per  iB  Dow  produced,  like  thoBein  which  potatoea  ere  eipoaed  for  eale  b  the 
IiOndou  marketa,  and  to  this  a  baudle  may  be  added  by  inserting  in  the  inter- 
woYen  fart  oF  the  sides  two  or  three  rods  close  together,  at  opposite  pointa 
of  tfae  ruD,  pushing  them  down  to  near  the  bottom,  and  plaitiug  tbeir  uroo' 
ends  together  so  Bs  toform  ahandte.  A  handle  is  also  somedmes  maae  by 
forcing  dowa  the  ends  of  a  ihick  rod,  in  the  woveo  work,  before  the  rim  is 
completed ;  and  plaiting  round  it  two  or  more  of  the  ends  of  the  rods  which 
fomi  the  ribs  from  each  side.  Ihe  durability  of  the  Scotch  basket  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  En^lish  one ;  not  only  on  account  of  tfae  greater  du- 
rability  of  the  handle  and  nbe,  but,  in  tfae  case  of  peeled  rods,  bj  tbe  bark 
being  loosened  by  boiling,  instead  of  by  the  riBiog  of  the  Eap. 

Both  modes  of  basket-niaking  will  Teadily  be  underatood  from  the  fbllow- 
ingfigures:  — 


Fig.  1S77.  showB  the  handle  and  rim  of  tfae  commonest  form  of  Scotch 
baaket  inade  faBt  Bt  the  points  of  interBection. 

Flg.  1278.  shows  tfae  same  skeleton,  witfa  the  ribe  of  one  side  added,  and 
the  wattlii^,  or  woyen  work,  commenced. 
1979 


.f%.  1879.  showBthecofflmenceiDentof  tbeEng^ish  mode  of  besket-making; 
in  which  a  repreaents  tfae  sii  rods  tliBt  are  to  form  tfae  bottom  of  the  baBket, 
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lud  down  croMuig  eoch  other  st  right  aa^es ;  and  6  the  Kcond  itage,  in 
which  the  rods  are  mode  faat  by  tbe  commencement  of  the  weaving  proceas. 

Figi,  1980.  SDd  1281.  Bhowtbe  progre«8  of  weaviog  the  bottom  ;  thelatter 
being  what  ultimately  becooies  the  under  side,  and  the   fornier  the  upper 


F^.  1 882.  showa  the  bottom  complete,  the  under  side  of  it  being  uppennoiit. 
Fig.  1883.  shows  the  bottom  tumed  upside  down,  the  points  of  some  of 


the  radiacing  ribs  cut  off;  aome  of  the  rods 
which  are  to  form  the  aide  ribs  inserted ; 
and  the  side  weaiing  comntenced,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  fom-  roda  at  c. 

/lig.l284.showsChebBsketnearlycompleted, 
wich  part  of  the  rtm  finiEhed,  and  the  rod  on 
which  the  handle  ia  to  be  placed  inserted. 

Fig.  1885.  shows  the  nm  conipleted,  and 


every  gardens  or  woodman  tc 


coarse  baaLet,  which,  we  think,  is  all  that,  io 
the  present  state  of  the  diviaion  of  labour,  can 
be  required  of  him.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  farther  information  on  this  aubject  may 
consult  our  article  alresdy  referred  to,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xiii.,  or  the  Eiuyclopadia 
Brilanmat,  ed.  1836;  or,  if  they  have  an  op- 

Krtunity,  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  manu- 
iory  of  ui  extenMve  basket-raaker. 
Baskets  made  of  pecled  rods,  when  com- 
pleted,  are  washed  with  clean  water,  and  after-  ' 
wards  put  ioto  a  close  room,  and  bleached  by 
the  vapour  of  sulphur.  A  small  iron  resiel 
is  madc  red-hot,  and  aet  in  the  centre  of  Ihe 
rooro,  which  is  filled  with  baskets  piled  up  oll 
round  tlie  side»  of  the  room.      A  Inmp  of 
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sulpbur  (IJlb.  is  •ufficicnt  ror  a  rooni  lotl.  oii  every  side,  and  10  ft.  iugh) 
u  then  dro^ped  into  the  iron  vesael,  and  the  operator  imtwitly  leaves  the 
rootD,  ihutting  it  cloae,  and  leaving  it  for  ten  or  twelve  boufB,  gencrallj' 
•U  nighL  The  cbetnicBl  explauation  of  the  mode  in  whicb  the  sulphureous 
gat  generated  operates  has  not,  we  are  informed  bj  chemiitB,  been  yet  sa- 
lubctorily  pven,  Soaie  kinda  of  osio^  whitea  much  better  thaa  others, 
Ooe  of  tbe  be«t  for  this  purpose  is  S.  amygdfclins ;  next,  S.  triindra,  and 
S.  decfpiena  ;  and  the  wont  u  S.  Forby^tw,  the  roda  of  which  cannot  be 
whitened  at  all. 

Pmfit  <fa  Ptantation  of  Oacrt  Jbr  Wickenoork  or  Batketwork.  —  Much  haa 
been  said  of  the  great  profit  to  be  obtaiaed  from  a  plantation  of  wiliows  for 
boopt  or  basket-making ;  on  which,  as  b  all  ■imilar  csBes,  it  mav  be  obserred, 
thst  eitraonhnary  care,  in  tbe  case  of  aay  crop  whatever,  wiil  be  attended 
with  estranrdinBiy  produce ;  and  that,  wherever  there  is  extraordinary  profit 
without  extraordmary  care,  there  must  be  extraordinary  risk.  ThJB  laat  :a 
the  case  with  willow  plantations,  in  common  with  those  of  the  hoD.  of  rape 
for  secd,  and  of  various  other  crops.  Mitchell  quaintly  remHrka  tbat,  where 
a  mianritj  of  lend  is  planted  witn  bsaket  willows,  **a  man  will  do  well  to 
isMce  a  net  profit  of  10/.  per  acre ;  for  the  plants  are  very  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  insects."  In  the  Traiuaeliont  ofthe  Socurtyfor  iht  Mneovrage- 
mmt  of  Artt,  vol.  xKin.,  for  1605,  an  account  is  given  of  a  plsntation  of  Beven 
Bcres,  made  in  the  fen  lands  of  Ely,  from  which  «e  extract  the  following 
details:  —  The  Isnd  was  cast  into  beds  ISft.wide,  and  raiBed  18  in.  higher 
than  the  general  Burface,  bj  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  btervsnin^  open  druna. 
Fouiteen  thoussnd  aetn  were  planted  per  acre,aiul  thefbllowiiig  is  anaccouDt 
of  the  rcBult: — 
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Hie  additional  eipenM  or  peeting  would  be  mbout  H.  per  acre ;  but  the  rods 
peeled  would  bave  «old  U  a  much  nigher  price  ui  proportion. 

In  vol.  uiv.  of  the  same  worfc,  an  account  is  given  o!  a  willow  plantatioo 
in  Sufblk,  in  whidi  the  grouod  was  ploughed  andhuTOwed ;  the  eipcDK  of 
which,  and  of  planting  the  aeta,  waa  21.  2i.  per  acre ;  and  the  Dumber  of  Mta 
pknted  wBB  12,000  per  Bcre,  which  cort  10/.  The  price  of  cutting*  of  o«iera, 
ui  CaDibridgeahire,  in  1886,  was,  for  5.  viminlilis,  8t.  per  thousand,  aiid  for  the 
n  kinds,  lOt.  or  I2t.  per  thoumnd.  Sang  mentionB  tnferior  RtHlB  in 
produced  froai  25L  to  30/.  per  acre  for  seveTBl  yeaTB  in 
u  eipenae  of  cleaning  bong  Irom  25t.  to  35«.  per  acre, 


ifaoee  which  beloug  to  5.  citprea,  because  the  young  shoots  of  these  kinds  are 
moBt  rigid,  and  are  certain  ofBnnually  ripening  their  wood;  wfaile  tfae  catkins 
are  the  most  valunble  of  all  others  for  beei ;  and  tfae  clippings,  or  trimmings, 
which  should  be  cut  off  in  August  or  September,  are  tne  most  valuable  of 
willow  fodder  for  faones  and  cattle.  Ado,  bIso,  that  this  spedea  of  willow  is 
oae  of  the  most  durable  and  woody  kinds,  and  that  when  the  hedge  is  cut 
down  it  will  reproduce  itself  the  same  season ;  and,  with  a  little  assiBtance 
fnxn  BJt,  become  a  fence  the  season  foliowing. 

Femxi  o/  Uoe  Wiiiovi  are,  in  some 
cases,  formed  b}'  inserdng  rods  of  two 
jean'  growth,  such  as  are  used  fbr 
making  boops,  reduced  to  the  length 
of  e  ft. ;  aod  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  bemg     ^ 
inserted  in  the  soil,  a  fence  is  at  once 
produced  4  H.  6in.  mhdght.   These    ^ 
rods  maj  either  be  inserted  in  a  ver-    -^ 
tical  direction  p«rallel  to  eacfa  otber, 

ondein.  or  B  m.  BBunder,  aa  in_^.  1287.  aj  ia  a  slofHng  lUrecdon  parallel  to 
eachother,aB  \n  Jia.ltSfl.b;  or  croasing  each  other  at  right  angles,  as  in 
Jlg.  1286.    lu  the  latter  ceae,  the  rods  require,  in  order  to  make  a  fence 


6ft.«m.high,tobecuttotfae!engthof7ft.or8ft.;  but  a  fence  so  formed 
has  this  advantage,  that  the  roda  may  be  much  larther  apart  than  when  they 
areplaced  either  vertically  or  aloping,  snd  parallel  to  each  othcr.  In  the  two  latter 
cases,  also,  a  top  rod,  or  rail,  is  required  to  unite  the  ends  of  the  parallel  rods ; 
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but  thk  hofiiontal  rod  may  be  dbpensed  with  where  the  rods  are  pUnted 
crossiii^  each  other ;  as,  when  that  is  the  case,  each  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
aingle  tie  at  any  point  of  intersection  near  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  advantage 
of  pladng  the  rods  either  sloping  or  intersecting  is,  that  they  push  equally 
throo^out ;  whereas,  when  plac^  perpendicularly,  they  push  diiefly  at  the 
sommit.  Ilie  durabilit^  of  fences  of  this  description  depends  entirely  on  their 
management ;  on  suffenng  no  one  rod,  or  plant,  to  grow  more  vigorously  than 
another ;  and  cutting  the  hedge  regularly  every  year,  either  in  summer  for  the 
leaves  as  fodder,  or  in  November  for  the  twigs  for  basket-making ;  and  in 
keeping  the  bose  of  the  hedge  at  Irsst  twice  the  width  of  the  top. 

Cuihare  of  IVUiows  at  omamental  Treet  or  Shrubt,  It  is  almost  needless  to 
repeat  what  we  have  before  stated  on  the  subgect  of  rendering  trees  and  shrubs 
eiiher  gardenesque,  or  picturesque,  according  to  the  character  of  the  scene  in 
which  they  are  to  be  pueu^d.  As  gardenesque  objects,  all  the  shrubs,  as  well 
as  the  trees,  wiil  have  most  eflfect  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  if  only  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  This  alone  gives  them  the  character  of  art.  All  the 
traSing  sorts,  such  as  S,  herbacea,  S.  reticulkta,  &c.,  to  be  truW  gardenesque, 
ought  to  be  grafted  standard  high,  for  the  same  reason.  For  picturesque 
decoration  in  artificial  scenery,  all  the  upright  shrubby  and  tree  wiUows  may 
be  scattered  or  grouped  along  the  margin  of  water ;  and  all  the  creeping  or 
trailing  kinds  pkced  on  rockwork,  and  left  to  taJLe  their  natural  shapes. 
Soch  species  ot  willow  as  jS^.  pentHndra,  S,  lucida,  and  one  or  two  others, 
ftom  having  little  of  the  aspect  ooramon  to  t\e  willow  family,  and,  conse* 
qoently,  their  forms  not  being  associated  with  the  idea  of  rooist  soil  or  water, 
may  be  piaced  near  a  house,  or  in  a  shrubbery  or  flower-garden,  on  account 
of  their  fragrance  and  early  Uossoras :  but  this  cannot  be  recommended  with 
reapect  to  willows  in  general,  which  always  convey  the  ides  of  the  vicinity  of 
water,  or  of  marshy  ground. 

A  SG&ctum  is  tiie  only  scene  in  which  a  complete  collection  of  wiliows  can 
be  displayed  to  advanti^e ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  willows  are 
not  trees  that  will  associate  well  with  any  other  kinds.  We  would  by  no 
means  reconuuend  a  salictum  to  be  fbrmed  along  the  margin  of  water  where 
the  plants  can  be  seen  only  on  one  side ;  unless,  indeed,  the  object  were  to  form 
picturesque  scenery.  In  this  case,  the  plants  may  be  grouped  in  various  ways ; 
8ome  on  the  mar^  of  water,  others  on  the  open  Uwn,  and  soroe  on  rocks, 
banks,  aod  stony  places.  A  adictum  where  the  object  is  to  preserve  as  much 
aa  poesible  the  inaigenous  characters  of  the  kinds,  ought  to  contain  various 
surfiM»8  and  kinds  of  soil ;  and  be  whoUy  aquatic  in  some  places,  and  rocky, 
mvdly,  sandy,  or  arid,  in  others.  Such  a  salictum  is  admirabiy  adapted  for 
Diily  countries ;  and»  as  aimost  all  the  wiilows  are  natives  of  cold  climates, 
a  mlictum  of  this  kind  would  be  a  scene  particularly  suitable  for  the 
Dorth  of  Scothind.  A  gardenesque  salictum  is  that  which  would  produce 
moet  eflfect  in  a  fotile  and  level  country ;  and,  if  water  is  at  command,  it  may 
eidier  be  conducted  in  drains  under  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
at  pleasure;  or  it  may  appear  in  a  canal,  surrounding  the  salictum,  and  assum- 
jng  a  gardenesque  or  artistical  form ;  or  in  a  eeometricai  or  gardenesquepond 
m  the  centre.  In  such  a  salictum,  all  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed  smgly, 
with  an  ample  space  between  tltem  to  allow  each  to  attain  its  natural  size  and 
shape.  The  creeping  and  trailing  sorts  ought  also  to  be  planted  singly,  and 
allowed  iree  space  to  extend  themselves  on  ever^  side;  because,  here,  the 
objeet  bein^  more  to  display  botanical  character  m  a  gardenesque  manner 
than  to  eihibit  the  curious  gardenesoue,  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  graft 
tbe  creeping  and  trailing  sorts  stanoard  high,  so  as  to  make  trees  totally 
diflferent  from  any  ever  seen  in  nature. 

As  all  the  species  of  iS&Iix  flower  in  early  spring,  or  from  the  be^nninff  of 
March  to  die  midcUe  of  June,  and  as  the  flowers  are,  in  the  daytune  when 
tbe  snn  shines,  covered  with  bees,  the  salictum  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  inviting  of  garden  scenes  after  the  gloom  of  winter  has  passed  away. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  that  the  soU  of  the  salictum  should  be  dry  at 
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that  season,  in  order  that  the  walks  piay  be  used  without  the  risk  of  dampiog 
the  feet.  For  the  same  reasou,  also,  when  it  can  be  accomplished,  the  salictum 
should  not  be  at  any  great  distance  from  the  shrubberv  or  the  flower-garden. 
Let  us  suppose  a  coilection  of  a  hundred  sorts  of  willows,  planted  in  good 
soil,  with  sufficient  room  to  assume  their  natural  sizes  and  shapes ;  that  the 
pUnts  have  been  ten  years  planted ;  and  that  they  are  all  in  flower,  or  coming 
mto  flower ;  and  we  shall  readily  imagine  tbat  a  scene  of  so  much  of  a  particular 
kiud  of  beauty  and  splendour  has  never  yet  been  presented  to  the  botanist  or  the 
lover  of  gardening.  For  such  a  salictum,  two  or  three  acres  would  be  requisite; 
but  these,  we  should  think,  might  easily  be  spared  in  the  parks  of  wealthy  pro- 
prietors  in  Eneland,  or  in  the  grounds  of  gentlemen  having  residences  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Acddenta,  Ditetuet^  and  IntecU,  The  willow  is  subject  to  few  accidents  or 
diseases;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  insects.  ShXvL  fi^Iis 
Mathew  states  to  be  subject,  in  Scothind,  to  a  disease  simihir  to  what  the 
canker  is  in  the  apple  tree.  This  disease,  he  says,  is  generally  coocentrated  in  cer- 
tain  parts  of  the bark  and  albumumof  the  irunk;  aportiouof  the  branches  above 
which  withers,  and  the  uppermost  boughs,  after  a  time,  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  stag^s  head  and  horns ;  which,  m>m  the  indestructibility  of  tnese  dead 
branches,  the  tree  retains  for  many  years  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  stag^s-head 
osier,  which  is  applied  to  this  species.  This  disease,  and  other  causes,  esp^ 
cially  in  old  trees,  give  rise  to  rottenness  in  the  trunk ;  which,  in  the  willow, 
from  its  being  comparatively  a  short-lived  tree,  takes  place,  more  especially  in 
wet  soils,  much  sooner  than  in  most  other  spedes.  Mr.  Sang  mentions  (Kal.^ 
p.  527.),  that  he  found  lime  produce  canker  in  the  twigs  of  basket  wiilows ; 
so  that,  when  he  attempted  to  bend  them,  they  broke  short  off  at  the  cankered 
place.(8eep.  1469.) 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  insects  injurious  to  willows  is  given  bv  Mr.Wil- 
liam  Curtis,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Lmnesttn  Tramactionty  published  in  1 79 1 .  Tbis  article 
we  consider  so  interestin^  and  instructive,  that  we  shall  here  give  it  almost  entire. 
It  was  read  before  the  Lmneean  SocietyinNovember,  1788: — **  Several  species 
of  willow,  particularly  three  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental,  the  S,  dlba, 
the  S.  frigilis,  and  the  S.  babyl6nica,  are  well  known  to  be  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  numerous  insects,  and  of  the  larvee  of  the  CiSssus  Lignip^da 
(aiready  described  as  attacking  the  elm,  see  p.  1386.)  in  particular,  which  feed 
on  the  substance  of  the  wood,  and  prove  uncommonlv  destnictive  to  the 
latter  spedes ;  for,  as  the  larvs  in  each  tree  are  ffenerBUy  numerous,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  ^ears  they  destroy  so  much  of  the  trunk,  that  the  first 
violent  gale  of  wmd  blows  down  the  tree.  So  infested  are  the  weeping 
willows,  in  many  nurseries,  with  these  insects,  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  can  be 
■elected  free  from  them.*'  The  willows  are  infested,  aJso,  in  the  same  wav  by 
the  larvae  of  the  Cerdmbyx  moschatus ;  and  also  by  those  of  a  species  of  the 
Curculi^nid»,  which  was  little  suspected  of  committing  similar  depredations, 
but  which,  in  proportion  to  its  slze,  is  no  iess  destructive  than  those  of  the 
Cer4mbyx  and  C^ssus.  The  larvas  of  a  species  of  Nitidula  [iSlIpha  L.]  are 
also  found  to  be  injurious  in  a  similar  raanner  to  those  above  named. 

In  the  beginnine  of  June,  1780,  Mr.  Curtis  observed  a  young  tree  of  the 
S&lix  viminalis,  wnich  had  been  planted  in  his  garden  two  years,  and  which 
was  about  6in.  in  diameter,  throwing  out  from  various  parts  of  its  trunk 
a  substance  somewhat  resembling  sawdust,  which  fell  at  its  base  in  no  incon- 
siderable  quantitv.  This  substance,  on  a  closer  examination,  was  found  to 
proceed  from  hoies  about  the  sizc  of  a  goose-quill,  penetrating  deeplyinto  the 
substance  of  the  wood,  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards.  On  its  first 
coming  out,  it  appeared  of  the  colour  of  the  wood,  and  was  moist;  and  as  it 
crew  dry  it  became  of  a  browner  colour.  The  whole  of  the  trunk  where  this 
mternal  operation  was  going  forward  emitted  a  smeil  somewhat  like  beer  in  a 
state  of  fermentation ;  and  various  insects,  aliured  tbereby,  settled  on  the  tree. 


and  seemed  eaeerly  to  imbibe  nourishment  from  it :  amone  others,  the  Van^ssa 
Atal&nta,  Cetonia  aurata,  A^^h  mellifica,  Cintharis  [Tefephi 


korus]  Hvida,  with 
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various  species  of  MdscK^  were  frequent  attendants.    On  the  lOth  of  June, 
Mr.  Curtis  took  the  Cerkmbyx  moschatus  on  the  trunk,  but  saw  only  one. 

^  These  extraordinary  appearances,**  Mr.  Curtis  continues,  **  strangely  ex- 
cited  my  curiosity;  I  therefore  often  yisited  the  tree,  and,  on  minutely 
examining  its  bark,  I  discovered  several  small  coleopterous  insects  in  its 
crevices,  which  at  first,  from  their  great  similitude,  I  mistook  for  the  C^mex 
lectul^us :  a  more  close  inspection,  however,  soon  convinced  me  that  it  was 
^pha  g;risea  [Nitldula  giisea  Fab,^  4>c.].  On  examining  the  sawdust-like 
subetance  in  its  moist  and  fermenting  state,  I  discovered  many  small  larvae 
feeding  amongst  it,  which,  when  fulTy  erown,  were  about  a  barleycom  in 
length ;  the  body  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  having  6  fore 
feet  and  2  hind  ones ;  the  head  of  a  brightish  brown  colour,  fumished  with 
two  jaws;  each  joint  of  the  body  proiecting  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
kind  of  serrated  appearance ;  the  neck  of  a  blackish  brown  coiour,  with  two 
or  more  rows  of  small  dots  mnning  therefrom  down  the  back  to  the  tail,  which 
waa  terminated  by  four  small  setie,  tuming  a  little  upwards,  the  two  lowermost 
by  much  the  longest.  The  larvae  were  generally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
tocether,  and,  on  being  disturbed,  ran  pretty  brbkly.  From  their  size,  and 
otfaer  concurring  circumstances,  I  had  no  doubt  but  they  were  the  larvae  of 
the  iSUpha  grisea,  feeding  on  the 

spoila  of  the  tree's  grand  intemal         .flfTllL  ^^^ 

enem^,  C6ssu8  Ligniperda.*'  Mr. 
Curtis,  being  deterroined  to  get 
a  siffht  of  the  N.  grlsea,  with  a 
hatchet  chopped  out  a  piece  of 
the  tree,  sumcient  for  the  disco- 
vcry ;  when  the  lai^e  maggots  re- 
nresented  mJSg.  128€r.  at  a,  6,  were  ,,/tfmN^ 
tbund  in  perpendicularly  cylin-  ^Vr^f^ 
drical  cavities,  corroding  the  sub-  ^*  1^7%. 
staoce  of  the  wood:  they  were 
about  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  maggot  of  the  hazel  nut,  and  very  much 
resembling  it  in  shape;  of  ayellowish  white  colour,  gross  body,  apparentlv 
without  any  legs,  having  a  shining  head  of  a  chestnut  colour,  armed  with 
strong  jaws. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  cutting  out  a  piece  more  of  the  tree,  Mr.  Curtis  "  dis- 
covered  several  jSilphse  [Nitlduke]  as  represented  mJig.l2S9.;  and,  at  the  saroe 
time,  found  on  thc  bark  of  the  tree  the  Curcimo  [Cryptorh^nchus //%.] 
U^Mitbi  (Jlg,  1288.  d^e);  and,  on  cutting  further  into  the  tree,  found  the  same 
species  just  broken  forth  firom  its  pupa  (c).**  Mr.  Curtis  '*was  then  satisfied 
tnat  all  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  to  the  tree  was  efiected  by  this  spe* 
cies  of  Curcu]i6nidie,"  viz.  C  Uipathi  (</,  e) ;  and  which  he  **  had  some  years 
bdfore  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  leayes  of  the  same  species  of  «SfSdix," 
viz.  S,  vimin^iis.  naving  succeeded  in  discovering  the  principal  circum* 
stancea  of  the  history  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Curtis  was  not  a  little  anxious  to 
find  the  Nitf dula  in  its  pupa  state ;  and,  after  searching  for  it  in  vain  on,  and 
under,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  **  I  found,"  he  sa}'s,  **  plenty  of  them  under  the 
surfiice  of  the  ground,  among  the  moist  earth  and  sawdust,  and  several,  also, 
of  the  same  insect  in  its  perfect  state.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  in 
what  maxiner  the  female  CurcQlio  lapathi  deposited  her  eggs :  most  prob&ly 
they  are  laid  under  the  bark  at  first,  or  in  some  crack  or  crevice  of  the  tree» 
arisin^  from  an  iiyur^ ;  at  least,  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  female  Cda* 
Bus  Lignipdrda  deposits  its  esgs,  and  to  prevent  which»  we  cannot  be  too  rouch 
on  our  guard ;  for,  if  the  &v«  have  once  entered  the  tree,  we  shall  in  vain 
aeek  a  remedy.  If  the  tree,  therefore,  sustain  any  iigury  from  lopping,  or 
fifom  any  other  cause,  a  piece  of  canvass,  spread  over  with  some  adhesive 
resinous  substanc^  should  be  applied  to  the  wound ;  or  the  nurseryman  may 
find  his  account  in  matting  over  the  bodies  of  his  youns  trees  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  the  rooth  comes  out  o?  its  chrysalis ;  or. 
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perhapa,  bniahing  tfaeni  over  at  that  period  with  K>me  coal  tar  "  Dwy,  by  ita 
■mejl,  whicli  ia  known  to  be  offbnsive  to  all  iaaeeU,  d«ter  aay  Trom  lettliiig  on 
the  treea  for  some  dajv  or  week*.    Inj^.  1289.,/ahowB  tb«  bure  of  N^ula 


^sea ;  g,  one  of  the  Banie  larvs  ma^nified ;  A,  the  pupe  orthe  Nitldula  grfsea  ; 
i,the  pupa  magnified;  £,theperiect  inseets;  and  /,  the  periect  inscct  megnrfied. 
(Xni.  TVant,,  voL  i.  p,  89.) 

Cryptorh^chuB  UpHthi  ia  exceedmgly  abundant  in  the  oris'  beda  near 
Barnefl  and  Mortlake.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  verj  alumBh,  remwning 
nearly  atationar;  upon  the  leaves  and  slender  twigs,  to  which  it  attaches 
itgelf  very  firmljr,  by  meana  oFits  tn^oad  cushioned  tarBi,  snd  probably,  also,  by 
the  bent  hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  dbiz.  Several  interesting  particularB 
are  recorded  relative  lo  thia  speciea  in  Howitt's  Boot  of  Ihe  Seaioni.  In 
the  late  Mr.  Haworth'9  Revirto  of  Bnlomologi/,  published  in  the  first  pert 
of  the  old  Hnlomological  Sodety'*  Tramactiont,  \n  given  an  exttact  from  thc 
Athmotean  Appendic  to  Ray^s  Hiitoria  Inieclonim,  relative  to  the  "  CurcAIio 
lipathi  of  Linnaus,  the  ancient  spelling  of  whicb  appears  to  have  been 
OurvuUo ;  which  species  was  selected^for  two  reasons ;  *'  the  one,  because  it  is 
a  weU-knowninsect;  andtheother,  becau»e,accordin^to  thiaingeniouBButhor, 
it  poBsesses,  though  feebly,  the  faculty  of  voLce ;  which  ia  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion  fbr  which  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  this  tract."  "  Lw^esaitua  vocem 
quEerulam  dedit."  The  sound  here  alluded  to  is  produced  by  the  friction 
.  of  thehollowed  base  of  the  thorax  against  Ihe  elevated  front  of  the  eljtra. 
This  insect,  wbicb  is  tbc  CurciiUo  Upethi  ofLinntet»  (,SyH.  AW.ii.  606. 
eO.;  Rhynchie^nui  l^athi  of  FabriciuB,5^.£JnifA.,  ii.  <M6.,.uid  Gyltenhall 
and  the  Cryptorh^chus  Upathi  of  Illiger  and  Stephens),  varies  in  length  froni 
^.in.  to  i  in.  It  isof  anopaquedirty  black  colour,  witb  thesideBof  thethorax, 
and  the  base  and  apical  portion  of  the  elytra  clothed  with  white  Bcates  ;  the 
thorai  and  elytra  being  alao  omamented  with  minute  tufte  of  block  scaleB. 
It  feeds,  also,  upon  the  aldeTE  and  Bharp  dock  (Ailmex  aciltuB),  according 
to  OytlenhaU.  Kirfay  and  Spence,  however,  appear  to  doubt  ihe  «MTectness 
ofthis  laat  halntat,  considering  the  name  Mpathi  to  have  been  given  to  the 
insect  by_  mistake ;  observing  that,  aa  "  docks  often  grow  under  witlows,  the 
itristake  in  qnestion  might  easily  hsve  happened."  (Introd,  to  Enl.,  i.  p,  196. 
note.) 

In  thesalictum  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Oxford,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
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Buter,  aerenl  of  Cfae  speriet  are  in  aome  •eaBotu  almoM  entirely  deatrojed 
bj^the  CrTptorii^iKbiu  lipBtlii.  llr.Buur,jiiii.,iiifbnDiu*thattbeBpecteflof 
«iUow  which  are  least  iqjured  bv  tliis  inwet  are,  the  S.  pent&Ddra,  S.  ded- 
piens,  nnd  S.  nigricaiis.  After  tbe  wood  in  the  trunfc  of  the  tree  b  partiBlly 
destroj^ed,  it  is  senerslly  fouiid  infeated  by  tbe  black  ant  (Formica  fulwndsB 
Latr.),  wbich  ia  Tound,  not  onty  m  the  wood  of  the  willow,  but  in  tbal  ofotbcr 
decajed  trees,  eren  in  houaeg,  liTiog  on  tfae  decayed  raflcrt  aad  woodea 
floors.  In  Kirby  and  Spence^s  Entmn^ngg,  theae  inaects  are  deicribed  aa  UTing 
in  sodeties,  and  "  makip^  tbar  faabitatiois  ia  the  tninks  of  iAi  oak  or  willow 
trees,  gnawing  tbe  wood  tnto  numberless  storiea,  more  or  leaa  horiiantal,  the 
ceifii^  and  noors  of  wbicb  are  atMnil  Sve  or  sii  lines  asunder,  black,  aod  aa 
tbinas  eard;  somedmes  supported  byTerticalpartitions,fi>nningBn  infinilTOf 
apartmeDts,  wbicfa  conimunicate  iu  some  places  bj  HtMll  apettures ;  and  at 
othen  b^  lie^t,  cjlindrical  i^lars,  iiirniahed  with  a  base  and  cepitsJ,  whicb  ar* 
arrayed  in  colonnades,  leanns  a  couununicatioo  poftctly  free  throiigbout  tbe 
wholeeztent  of  tbe  iUfrj."  (fv^  and  Spenc^i  Introd.,  Scc,  i.  p.  463.) 

By  thr  the  most  valuable  spedes  of  willow  Jn  English  woods,  as  alreadjr 
stated.iaf.  cdpr»;  andon  this  theTrochfliuoi  crabroQif6rme,or  lunar  bomet 
sphinx,  feeds,  m  its  larva  Btate,  upon  the  living  wood,  bv  boring  into  the  trunk, 
and  tbus  destroying  the  tree.  Ansccount  afthismEectnasbeencommunicated 
to  the  Magaxme  o/t^ataratHiMtoiy  hy  theRe».  W.T.Bree.of  whicb  wegive  tbe 
foUowiiw  abstract :— "  Iq  the  TVuwoctiinu  ofOe  Lhaucan  Sodety,  vol.iiL  tab.  i.,  a 
^ureoftheTro- 

cfalliiun  «rabroni-  I3W 

fiirmetfc-1890.). 

of  iSphfnx  «rabro. 
nifiSrmis,  is  ^ren 
in  ita  threesta^. 
Lewin.the  wnter 
of  tbe  Bitide, 
pves  it  Bs  bis 
(^nnioD  thst '  tfae 
caterpillar  does 
not    oiter    tbe 

wood  till  tbe  second  year  of  its  own  age ; '  and  he  states  as  a  reaion,  tfaal, 
■wnong  sll  the  numerous  iarvEe  be  has  found  from  June  to  November,  he 
Gould  perceive  but  a  sligbt  diSerence  iu  eae.  Postibiy,  therefore,  they  may 
feed  on  tbe  tender  barK  of  the  sallow  root  tha  first  yesr  aHer  they  are 
faatcbed.'"  This.Mr.Bree  tfainks,  is  very  probably  the  case;for  hesdds  that 
he  hss  not  obaerved  in  tbe  wood  «a^  penorations  of  a  very  small  uze,  or 
such  Bs  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  by  caterpillars  newly 
faatched.  As  the  caterpiUar  eats  its  way  vpaiardi  througb  tbe  solid  wood,  a 
question  may  arise:  How  is  the  sphinx,  when  it  bursls  from  tfae  chrysaUs, 
to  make  its  escape  out  of  the  wood  witbout  injury  t  To  obviste  this  diffi- 
culty,  instiDCt  ditWts  the  catetpillar,  before  it  cJianges  to  a  dirysalis,  to  tum 
its  faead  dawmamtt,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  tbe  orifice,  which  afibrds  a  ready 
exit  fbr  the  winged  insect.  A  portion  of  the  plate  in  the  LauuaaH  TVmioo. 
OoM  above  tcfored  to  is  copiea  in^.  1290. ;  in  wfaicfa  a  is  the  inale  imago, 
or  perfect  insect;  6,  thefemafe  imago:  andin^.l891.;iawhichcis  tbelam, 
or  caierpillar,  in  its  proper  situation,  with  its  faead  upwards,  in  the  act  of  feeding 
on  the  wood ;  d,  tne  pupa,  with  ils  faead  downwards,  preporatory  to  its  exit ; 
and  r,  the  web  closing  the  orifice  by  which  the  larva  faad  entered,  and  by  which 
the  imuo  must  come  out.  Mr.  Bree  sent  us  tbe  butt  ends  of  three  young  willow 
trees,  vdiich  had  been  perforated  by  tfae  insect,  as  shown  by  a  view  of  tfaeir  ends 
^ren  injl^.  1S9S.  Oneof  tfaese,  on  beingBplit  upiprcBented  theiypeannceof 
^.  1292.  a ;  and,  aa  it  did  not  then  include  the  case  of  tfae  pupa,  we  conchide 
tfaat  the  iDaect  had  eacaped.  The  insect  enters  the  Btems,  which  it  perfbrstea 
Dcartheroot,andeatsitswayupwardaforaeverBlincheE,aoinetimettotfaelength 
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of  I  ft.  or  niore.     Mr.  Lewin  thinki  the 
ctUeipillar  genenlly  confinei  iUelf  to  tbe 

Cin  tlie  centrc  of  the  stem ;  but  Hr, 
finda  the  pith  lometimes  untouched, 
b11  the  perforationa  bdng  made  in  the 
■olid  wood  between  the  pitb  aad  the 
buk.  Being  an  inteTDHl  feeder,  the  cater- 
pillar,  of  course,  m  onlj'  to  be  found  b; 
cuttiDg  into  and  opening  the  Gtemi  of 
the  wQWin  which  itiaenclosed.  When 
tbe  periodical  falls  of  underwood  take 
plece,  Mr.  Bree  has  observed  that  ncarcely 
B  singte  willow  wand  is  cut  down  that 
does  not  eihibit  prooft  of  tbe  rsTages  of 
thii  insect;  sometimes  three  or  four,  or 
even  fif  e,  aeparate  perforationa  occurring 
iDtheaameateai.  Ihough  tbeTrocbflium 
crabronif6rme  ii  a  common  species,  Mr. 
Bree  has  never  met  witb  an  example  of 
the  winged  insect  at  large  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood  (Alleslej',  near  Corentry). 
He  bas  bred  it  fraia  the  caterpilkr;  and 
once  he  took  a  single  pair  in  an  oaier 
bed  nenr  Dudley,  which,  at  the  time, 
were  considered  as  great  raritieg.  "The 
woodof^Uxchprea  ia,  in  Worwickshire, 
unially  either  aold  to  tbe  rake-maker, 
fbr  ihe  purpose  of  being  worked  up  into 
raJte-teeth,  &c. ;  or  converted  into  what 
are  catled  flakes,  i.  e.  hurdles  made  of 
^lit  stuff  nailed  together,  in  contradis- 
tinctian  to  tbe  common  wicker  hurdle, 
which  is  formed  of  round  wood,  twisted 
and  plaited  together  witbout  the  belp  of 

naila.    The  lower,  snd  conaequentlj  the  jg^j 

thicker,  portion  of  each  willow  rod,  to 

the  len^  of  5  in.  or  6  in.,  or  occaaionally  1  ft.  or  more,  is  apoiled  hy  the 
perforations  of  tbe  UrT»,  and  rendered  unaTailable  to  the  abo*e  purpoaes." 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hiit.,  new  ae- 
liei,  vol.  i.  p.  19.)  Of  the 
'nvcbflium  crabronifdrme 
(or,  roore  properly  T.  bem- 
becif6rme)  a  beauciful  figure 
is  given  by  Mr.  Curtia  in  the 
Briluh  EntoTiwlogy,  pl.37S. 
fig.  Biip.;  and  several  addi- 
tioDBl  particulars  relative  to 
its  babits  are  ^ven  b^  Mr. 
Wettwood,  in  an  article  in 
the  third  part  of  the  Traiu- 
adioni  •j/'  lie  Enlotnotoffcai 
Society. 

The  caterpillars  of  N^ 
mntus  c^reR  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  saUow  (S.  ck- 
prea  L.),  and  of  several 
species  ofwillow  and  oaier, 

to  wbich  they  are  sud  to  be  sometunes  very  destructive.     A  cultivator 
in  the  neigbbourbood  of  Peniance,  after  thoroughly  preparing  a  piece  of 
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moist  eround,  higfaly  faTourable  in  itself  for  the  growth  of  osiers,  planted  it ; 

andy  atter  a  few  years,  the  osiers  had  disappeared,  he  hardly  knew  how. 

It  was  planted  a  second  aud  even  a  third  time,  and  the  plants  always  dis- 

appeared.      "  My  attention,"  says  the  writer,  **  bdng  now  strongly  drawn 

to  the  subject,  I  discovered  that  which  I  ought  to  have  perceived  half  a 

century  sooner ;  namely,  that  N^matus  d^re»,  favoured  by  the  peculiar  lo- 

cality,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  devastation.    The  spot  is  low,  moist,  shut 

in  by  wood,  and  very  near  the  southem  Hmit  of  England.     The  species  of 

willow  planted  was  chiefly  one  of  those  with  broad  leaves,  woolly  undemeath 

(probably  S.  c4prea  L.),    The  warmth  of  the  situation,  and  the  nidus  for  eggs 

afforded  by  these  woolly  leaves,  were,  I  presume,  the  combined  cause  of  the 

insect  being  so  remarkably  attracted  to  this  spot.     Some  of  the  plants  were 

of  a  species  with  smooth  narrow  leaves  (probably  S,  tri6ndra  L,) :  these  es- 

caped  much  longer  than  the  others,  but  stili  they  did  not  escape  eventualiy,  as 

they  were  also  atUCbked  by  another  caterpillar.     I  introduced  both  red  and 

black  ants,  and  put  some  of  the  caterpulars  into  their  nests ;  but  the  anta 

disregarded  them  altogether.    Having,  although  thus  slowly,  ascertained  the 

tme  state  of  things,  the  ground  was  once  more  cultivated,  and  was  planted 

with  apple  trees»    As  there  happens  to  be  no  insect  tbere  which  much  attacks 

these,  they  thrive  very  well.     The  distance  at  which  apple  trees  are  planted 

is,  also,  less  favourable  to  the  propa^tion  of  vermin.     i  nave  communicated 

all  this  detaii  in  order  to  show  the  unportance  to  individuals  of  attending  to 

such  seemingly  trifling  matters.     Many  a  plantation,  &c.,  fails  iu  an  apparently 

inexplicable  manner.    A  scientific  investigation  would,  in  numerous  cases, 

disclose  the  truth,  and  prevent  (arther  loss.     Had  a  person  acquainted  with 

entomology  been  proprietor  of  this  osier  pround  50  years  since,  he  would 

speedilv  have  discovered  the  tmth,  and  might  have  saved  200/.  or  more  to 

himself  and  his  successors.'*  (Mag,  Nat,  Hitt,,  vii.  p.  423.) 

The  Chrysomela  (PhaeMon)  vulgatlssima  L,  is  another  species  which  is 
occasionally  iniurious  to  one  of  the  narrow-leaved  species  of  willow.  This  is 
a  pretty  little  msect,  of  a  shining  blue  or  green  colour,  and  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  about  4  in.  in  length,  which  is  found,  during  the  winter  months,  in  great 
profusion  under  the  loose  bark  of  willows,  growing  in  damp  locatities.  It 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  young  leaves ;  and  the  larvs,  when  hatched,  form 
littie  associations,  ieeding  together  in  regular  rows,  the  hc^s  of  the  second  row 
touching  the  tails  of  the  first.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  from  the  base 
to  the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  which  they  soon  strip  of  its  parenchyma.  They 
then  attack  the  next  leaf ;  and  so  on,  until  they  are  full  grown,  when  they 
descend  into  the  earth,  and  assume  the  pupa  state ;  shortly  afler  which  they 
undergo  the  change  to  their  last  and  pertect  form. 

The  leaves  of  some  species  of  willows  are  also  infested  with  galls,  which 
are  the  production,  not  of  a  spedes  of  Cynlpidae,  but  of  one  of  the  Tbnthredf- 
nidse  (N^matus  int^cus  Panzer  Fatma  Int.  Germ,^  90.  fig^  11.;  or  the 
T^thr^o  sldicis  pent&ndrse  Villart).  The  larvse  of  this  insect,  instead  of 
feeding  extemallj  upon  the  leaves  ot  the  wiilow,  is  enclosed  in  a  sall,  upon  the 
substance  of  which  it  subsists,  and  within  which  it  undergoes  all  its  cnanees. 
Bfr.  Westwood'B  species  Ndnuitus  galUcola  (described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  luutt, 
Brit,  EfU.^  vol.  vii.  p.  36.),  and  the  Buura  Cj^nips  of  Newman  (Mnt,  Mag,, 
No.  18.  p.  260.),  abo  reside  in  galls;  whiist  the  larvse  of  Nematus  s41icis  of 
Saint  Fargeau,  and  of  the  N.  caprese,  are  external  feeders. 

Among  the  Lepiddptera,  the  caterpillars  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  moths 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cerura  (puss  and  kitten  moths)  feed  upon  different 
Bpecies  of  willow ;  and  also,  occasionali^,  the  larva  of  the  buff-tip  moth  (Pygse^ra 
buc^phala  SiephJ),  Br^pha  Parth^mai  (the  orange  underwing)  feeds  upon 
poplarsand  willows;  and  Notod6nta  zfczac  (the  pebbieprominent  moth)  upon 
the  same:  Leiodunpa  dictae^aand  L.dict«oides  (tne  swallow  prominent  mottis), 
Ptilod6nte8  palpina  (the  pale  prominent  moth),  Gastr6pacha  quercifdlia,  &c., 
occasionally  upon  willows ;  ana  the  larva  of  Orthosi/i  upsilon  Steph,  beneath 
ihe  bark  of  old  willows  and  poplars. 
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The  larvs  of  SMOrnla  Pa*dnia  minor  feed  on  variouB  apeciea  oT  osier. 
Loiota'nia  cnidiiiB,  a  aniatl  but  beautiful  tortrix,  lires  on  a  dwarf  mouDtatn 
jSftlix.  Lfparis  (Leuc6mB  SlepA.)  t^iciB  is,  in  manj  jean,  jery  sbundanC  on 
dtfoent  willows.  Several  apecies  of  the  reiy  ibowy  genus  of  ^octuids,  Ca- 
locida,  also  feed,  in  the  Ibtvb  atate,  upon  seTer^  Bpecies  of  ^lix.     These 


caterpllars  eihibit  b  rer;  interestinE  msnuice  of  deceptive  mmilerity  t< 
plantB  on  nhich  they  feed ;  their  coiourB  being  of  a  pale  greyish  broirn,  dot- 
ted  with  black,  bikJ  the  rides  of  their  bodies  beinc  fumuhe^rwith  a  membrana- 
ceouB  lobe,  fringed  with  short  whitish  hBirs,  whicD  are  apphed  close  to  the  sur- 
bce  of  the  twi^,  so  that  it  is  verj  difficult  for  an  unprBctised  eye  to  perceire 
theni,  or  to  distinguish  them  &om  bundles  of  Ikhens.  Thecolours  of  thefore 
winga  of  the  perfect  inaects  are  also  equally  deceptiTe,  rendering  it  quite  as  diffi- 
cult  to  perceave  the  moths  when  settled  npon  the  trunka  of  the  trees.  The  hind 
wingsofthesemothsare,  however,verybeautifullyco!ourcd,beingeicherred  or 
pale  blue,  with  black  bands.  CBtoc^la  fraiini  (the  great  Ctifden  nonpareilj 
teeda,  in  the  lana  state,  on  poplar,  aah,  &c. ;  C,  nlipEa  L.  upon  £Mii  vitelilna  j 
■nd  C.  elocitta  Eiper  (the  claim  of  which  to  be  coasiderea  a  native  species  is 
queationable)  upon  willows  and  elms.  Our  ^.  1893.  represents  the  last- 
naawdspeciescopiedfromCtirtis^sBrififtifnfoimSL^.pLSlT.;  and  thegeneric 


details,  d  to  1,  are  trom  C.  nfipta.  a,  b,  parts  of  tbe  antemia ;  c,  qma)  toivue  j 
^palpua;  e, palpus  denuded ; /,  the  head;  ;,'0neof  the  ocelli;  A,  hhidl^i 

Amongst  Cole6ptera,  the  principal  speciea  which  feed  on  the  willow  are, 
aaleruca  CBpree,  Pyrdchroa  riibens  (on  the  rotten  wood,  wfailst  m  the  buTB 
state),  Helasdma  pOpuU  and  trimula,  Balanlnus  salicfvonis,  and  Tachyarges 
adticia  ;  and,  amongst  the  Uemf ptero,  ^'phu  a^ia  L.,  and  OkcBS  cdprete  and 
C.  s&liciB  L. 

Some  partB  of  the  preceding  article  have  boen  fiunished  to  lu  by  J.  O. 
WcBtwootl,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  whole  baa  bcen  revised. 

The  Study  oflhe  ^aei.  The  genus  ftllix  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
botanists  from  the  time  of  Linneua,  who  observes  that  so  great  are  the 
changes  efiecced  on  the  kinds  b^  soil,  situation,  and  dimate,  tbat  it  ie  difficuh 
to  determine  whether  many  of  the  differences  should  coostitute  apecies,  or 
variecieB  only.  He  recommends  rejecting  the  old  names  and  characters,  and 
describine  anew  the  several  species  acciirately,  as  seen  in  their  nBtuml  places 
of  growth.  For  this  puipose,  he  givea  direetiona  for  observing  the  develc^ 
ment  of  the  buds,  the  situation  of  the  catkins,  the  form  and  other  circum 
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stancee  of  the  leaves»  the  number  of  stamensy  and  wbether  the  p]ant»  are  treea, 
shrubsy  or  creepers.  With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
the  great  father  of  scientific  botany,  we  tliink  tbat  the  study  of  wiUows,  or  of 
any  other  species  of  plant,  in  its  native  habitat  is  b^  no  means  a  good  mode 
for  determiiiing  what  are  species,  and  what  are  vaneties  ;  but  raSier  likely, 
on  account  of  the  great  difierence  of  habitatSy  to  increase  the  number  of  both ; 
since  every  dii&rence  may  be  considered  specific  relatively  to  the  circumstances 
which  produce  that  diiference.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  wouid  be  a  better 
mode  to  coUect  plants  of  the  particular  genus  to  be  studied  from  all  the  ciif- 
ferent  habitats  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  cultivate  and  study  them 
in  the  same  garden,  where  the^  would  be  aU  subjected  to  the  same  exterior 
influences.  What  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  aays  on  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  us 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  advice  of  Linnseus.  *'  WiUows,  he  says» 
**  should  be  particularly  studied  at  three  different  seasons:  the  floweriog  time; 
the  eariy  part  of  summer,  wbeu  the  young  shoots,  with  their  stipules  and  ez* 
panding  foliage»  are  to  be  observed ;  and,  finally,  when  the  leaves  are  come  to 
their  full  size.  No  botanist»  therefore,  can  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
about  them,  unless  he  resides  among  the  wUd  ones,  for  several  seasons,  or 
continuaUy  observes  them  in  ,a  garden.  No  hasty  traveUer  over  a  country, 
no  coUector  of  dried  specimens,  or  compUer  of  descriptions,  can  judge  of  their 
characten»  or  essentiai  difierences.  One  principle,  above  all,  in  this  depart- 
ment  of  botany,  and  indeed  in  every  other,  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced. 
We  should  study  a  species  before  we  decide  on  its  characters,  and  not  lay 
down  rules  of  definition  beforehand.  In  many  plants,  the  differences  of 
simple  or  compound,  entire,  serrated,  or  jagged,  leaves ;  the  oresence  or  absence 
of  sdpules ;  tboufih  usuaUy  so  easential  and  decisive,  make  no  specific  cfis- 
tinction  at  all.  In  some  mbes  or  genera,  one  part  affords  the  best  specific 
cliaracter,  in  others  some  difierent  part.  The  distinctions  of  wiliows  are  fre- 
quently  so  very  nice,  that  the  greatest  observation  and  experienoe  only  can 
stamp  them  with  due  authority.**  (Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  165.)  Afler  thirty  years' 
study  of  every  kind  of  wUlow  that  couid  be  procured  in  any  part  of  Britain, 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Crowe,  where  seedUngs  innumerable  sprang  up  all  over 
the  ground,  ^ir  J.  £.  Smith  was  not  only  confirmed  in  the  immutabUity  of 
his  species,  amounting  to  64,  as  natives  of  Britain,  but  also,  that  new  or 
hybrid  spedes  were  not  produced  bv  the  seeds  of  species  ^rowing  together  in 
the  same  garden.  Both  these  conclusions  are  alike  at  vanance  with  those  of 
most  other  botanists.  As  the  result  of  tliis  eminent  botanist's  study  of  the 
genus,  he  has  arrayed  his  64  species  of  British  wUlows  under  three  sections^ 
characterised  by  the  margins  and  surfaees  of  the  leaves;  viz.  l.  serrated  and 
smooth ;  2.  entire  and  smooth ;  and,  3.  surface  shaggy,  wooUy,  or  silky.  Since 
the  dme  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  the  principal  British  student  of  wUlows  is  Mr. 
Borrer ;  and,  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker s  BrUith  Fiora,  this  able  botanist  has  aiv 
ranged  the  British  wiUows,  increased  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  work  to  71 
species,  under  18  sections.  These  sections  are  all  natural;  and  each  is 
cbaracterised  by  the  name  of  a  typical  species.  This  is  obviously  a  very  great 
iroprovement  in  the  arrangement  of  this  ^enus,  whether  these  kinds  are  con- 
sidered  as  ciiiefiy  species,  or  chiefly  vaneties ;  and  to  us  it  appears  the  best 
adapted  for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  wUlows,  till  all  the  known 
kinds  shaU  have  been  studied  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  garden. 

Among  the  Continental  botanists,  the  late  Dr.  Host  of  Vienna,  and  Pro- 
lessor  Koch  of  £rlangen,  appear  to  be  the  principal  students  of  willows. 
Dr.  Host,  in  the  preface  to  nis  Sa&je,  seems  disposed  to  consider  the  kinds  of 
willow  that  exhibit  the  same  appearances  when  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  soU  and  situation  as  distinct  species ;  and  he  has  described  no  fewer  than 
60  of  these  as  natives  of  Austria.  He  admits  the  extreme  dif&cult^  of  do- 
lermining  what  are  species  in  many  cases,  from  the  difierent  locaUties  in  which 
the  same  species  is  sometimes  found.  For  exampie,  wUIows  which  inhabit 
low  moist  situations  in  valleys  flower  only  in  the  spring ;  while  those  which 
inbabit  mountains  do  not  flower  till  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  seU 
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dom  happens  before  the  be^nning  of  summer.  Od  the  other  hand,  very  manj 
sorts,  in  mtermediate  locaHties,  are  intermediate  also  in  their  time  of  flowering. 
Hence,  the  same  kind,  when  it  inhabits  three  different  regions,  cannot  be 
compared  together  in  the  same  stage  of  growth  in  a  living  state ;  and,  conse- 
quently,  three  species  maj,  in  this  way,  be  made  out  of  one.  Dr.  Host  farther 
observes,  that  a  great  impediment  to  the  determininff  of  what  are  really  species, 
arises  from  the  sezes  of  a  spedes  often  inhabiting  Tocalities  very  distant  from 
each  other,  and  sometimes  even  difierent  regions;  and  the  beaiitiful  figures  which 
illustrate  this  author^s  work,  ou  the  supposition  that  they  are  faithml  portraits, 
clearly  show  that  the  male  and  female  oifier  very  considerably  in  their  foliage 
and  wood,  independently  altogether  of  their  catkins. 

The  great  master  in  the  genus  SiAa  may  be  considered  Professor  Koch, 
who  has  done  more  to  advance  a  knowledge  of  this  genus  in  his  12mo  pam- 
phlet  of  69  pages,  De  SaScibut  Europceit  Commentatio,  published  in  1828, 
than  the  most  voluminous  of  andent  or  modem  authors.  The  preface  to  this 
pamphlet  is  so  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  roode  of  studying  this  family  of 
plants,  that  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  pre- 
senting  to  them  the  following 

Ahttmctof  Koch*t  Preface  to  hit  Commentartf  ou  the  Genut  So&r.  The  author, 
afler  noticing  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  this  genus,  and  referring  to 
what  has  been  done  by  Linnseus,  Wahlenberg,  Willdenow,  Smith,  and  others, 
notices  the  119  species  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Schldcher,  as  fonnd 
by  that  botanist  in  Switzerland,  aod  thus,  as  we  liave  before  observed  (p.  1456.), 
making  the  totai  number  of  species  of  j^alix  254.  Of  Schldcher^s  spedes,  he 
says  that  he  could  not  find  one  that  truly  deserved  the  name..  They  are,  he 
adds,  roere  variations  of  species  long  since  known ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  dif- 
ferent  forms  of  one  changeable  spedes,  viz.,  his  own  S,  jDhylicifotia.  AIl 
Schldcher*8  kinds  are  enumerated  as  species  in  Steuders  Nomenciaior  ;  but 
Koch  treats  them  as  spurious,  he  recognising  not  more  than  50  truly  distinct 
Kuropean  species. 

The  manner  in  which  Koch  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  genus  5^ix  is 
thus  given:— **  For  a  number  of  years,  I  observed  the  willows  growing  wild 
in  the  Palatinate ;  also  those  I  met  with  during  roy  travels ;  and  tnose  wnich  I 
have  found,  during  the  space  of  four  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erlangen. 
AII  the  species,  or  dngular  forms,  which  I  found  growing  wild  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  garden ;  and  to  these  were  added  kmds  sent  by  my  friends 
Mertens  and  Zeiher,  an  addition  of  no  small  importance.  From  the  former  I 
received  genuineEnglish  willows  in  a  living  state.  The  whole  cc:Ilection  was  after- 
wards  transferred  to  the  Botanic  Gkurden  at  Erlangen,  where,  neither  care  nor 
expense  being  spared,  it  has  since  been  rouch  increaaed.  From  M.  Otto 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  I  also  recdved  a  nurober  of  kinds. 
Of  dried  specimens  1  have  recdved  the  whole  collection  of  M.  Seringe,  froro 
that  author  himself ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Swedisb,  French,  and 
English  willows,  gathered  in  their  native  habitats,  froro  Mertens  ;  formine  in 
the  whole  a  greater  number  of  species  of  this  genus  than  was  ever  bemre 
available  by  one  individual. 

**  Every  genus  of  plants  has  certatn  peculiar  features,  with  which  constant 
observation  and  repeated  examination  alone  can  familiarise  us ;  but  there  is 
no  genus  in  which  it  is  so  necessary  as  in  that  of  iSalix,  to  investigate,  not  only 
its  peculiar  characters,  but  also  the  growth  of  the  plants,  both  in  a  wild  and  a 
cultivated  state.  He  who  endeavours  to  characterise  a  species,  dther  from  a 
dried  specimen  or  from  a  cultivated  plant,  is  always  liable  to  be  decdved  in 
its  characters.  Hence,  amongst  all  the  writers  on  willows  from  the  time  of 
Linnseus,  Wahlenberg  alone  has  clearly  described  them.  He  travelled  through 
Lapland,  Switzerland,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  Sweden ;  examining 
the  kinds  of  this  genus  in  their  native  places  of  growth ;  and,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  caroe  oeringe,  also  a  most  diligent  investigator.  Taking  these 
authors  Jbr  my  guide,  although,  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
diflbr  froro  them,  I  here  offer  a  svnopsis  of  the  European  species  of  willow. 

**  In  arranging  this  genus,  and  distnbuting  its  species,  if  we  put  near  togcther 
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kinds  which  moet  raemble  eaeh  other,  not  onlj  may  the  species  having  a  close 
natural  affinitj  be  recognised  at  a  glance,  but  even  the  tyro  will  be  greatly 
aasisted  in  tradiiff  and  identifying  his  specimens.  U,  however,  the  usuid 
arrangement  of  tne  species  be  adopted,  m  which  the  «Bections  are  charao- 
teriaed  by  having  tfae  ovaries  nakea  or  pubescent ;  the  leaves  glabrous  or 
downy,  serrated  or  entire  [as  in  Smith^s  jEngSih  Fiora,  and  the  Sal.  Wob.] ; 
then  spedes  widely  separated  by  nature  and  habit  must  necessarily  be 
grouped  iogether,  not  to  mendon  that  these  characters  are  in  themsdvos 
Babie  to  great  cfaanges.  Fries  (in  Syllog,  Nov,  PL  Sbc,  Bot.  Nat.;  RaHtb, 
edHay  t.  &  p«  36.)  first  distributed  the  Swemsfa  spedes  of  this  genus  into  natural 
groups,  according  to  characters  taken  from  vaiious  parts  of  the  plant.  In 
uke  manner,  I  have  attempted  a  shnilar  distiibution  ot  the  European  spedes; 
bu^  first»  I  shall  oflfer  a  few  words  witfa  respect  to  the  characters  according  to 
whicfa  I  faave  divided  tfae  genus  into  sections  and  spedes. 

_  *'  A  cfaaracter  taken  from  tfae  catkins  appearing  earlier  thauy  at  the  same 
time  with,  or  hiter  tfaan,  the  leaves  is  of  great  importance ;  but  one  taken 
fix>m  the  situatbn  and  insertion  of  tfae  catkins  is  still  more  so.  Tfae  situation 
may  be  in  three  difierent  modes.  l.  In  this  a  catkin  is  produced  at  the  tip  of 
a  bnnchlety  witfa  a  few  otfaers  below  it,  and  tfaey  are  all  sessile;  the  leaves 
proceeding  firom  buds  at  the  base  of  tfae  catkins.  I  onlv  know  of  one  instance 
of  thisy  S,  lanata.  8.  A  bud  on  the  tip  of  the  bst  ^ear^s  brancfalet  puts  fortfa 
a  catkin,  and  tfae  pednncle  on  whicfa  it  is  sitaated  increases  in  size,  and  bears 
leavesy  in  the  axils  of  whicfa  are  the  buds  of  the  foliowing  ]^ear.  This  peduncle 
is,  thaefi)re,  persistent,  and  continues  tfae  brancfa.  This  is  the  case  in  S, 
redculata,  S,  nerbftceay  S,  polans,  S,  retiluN^  and  S.  ITvaFtoi.  3.  \  terminal 
bud,  and  generaUy  more  pfotnided  beneath  it,  produce  leaf-bearinp  sfaoots, 
and  the  flower  buds  are  dtuated  beneath  these.  All  the  other  species  which 
are  known  to  me,  ezcept  those  enumerated  above,  bdong  to  this  division  ; 
and  tfaeymaybe  subdivided  as  fi>llows: — I.  Those  in  whicfa  the  catkin  is 
sessile,  on  a  very  short  pedunde,  or  as  it  were  indpient,  and  bears  at  its  base 
weak  acale-like  leaves ;  being  thus  lateral,  sesdle,  ahd  bracteated  at  the  base. 
2.  Those  in  wfaich  the  peduncle^ws  into  a  branchlet,  and  bears  fioral  leaves 
not  very  distant  fit>m  the  catkm,  which  afterwards  become  true'  leaves,  but 
without  buds  in  thdr  axils :  firom  this  branchlet  is  formed  the  |ateral  catldn, 
wfaicfa  is  peduncled  witfa  a  leafy  pedunde.  All  the  spedes  which  protrude 
their  catkins  befbre  their  leaves  bcJong  to  the  first  of  these  subdividons ;  and 
all  tfaose  whicfa  do  not  protrude  tbeir  catkins  till  after  tfadr  leaves,  with  many 
of  tfaose  wfaicfa  protrude  their  caddns  at  the  same  dme  as  their  leaves,  to  the 
second.  Tfais  cfaaracter  sddom  cfaanges ;  and  only  a  few  spedes  (fer  exam^le, 
S,  limosa)  bear  on  one  plant,  or,  as  a  variety,  on  two  pkmts,  catkins  wnicfa 
have  sfaort  pedundes,  and  are  surrounded  at  tfaeir  base  witfa  verv  minute 
scale-like  leaves ;  and  also  those  tfaat  are  peduncled,  and  faave  true  leaves  on 
their  pedundes,  Even  in  these  varying  forms  Nature  shows  her  inexhausdble 
ferdlity,  and  faer  wofnderfiil  skill  and  power  of  adaptation  in  creadon :  deimi- 
m^  the  too  great  carefiifaiess  of  leamed  men,  who  liasten  to  build  prisons  for 
tfaeo'  own  systems,  sbe  ddigfats  in  disturbin^  tfadr  magic  circles,  and,  playfuUy 
breaking  loose  fitnn  the  chains  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  bind  her»  slie 
bt  exceeds  Proteus  himself  in  versadlity. 

**  Tlie  importance  of  tfae  characters  whicfa  the  pedicel  of  the  capsule  ofiers 
has  been  poiitfed  out  bv  Wahienberg.  Its  iength  reladvdy  to  the  gland, 
whidi  is  never  wandng,  is  a  very  constant  character,  varying  only  in  a  few 

ries ;  but,  to  be  righdy  ob8in*ved,  it  ought  to  be  seen  just  at  the  dme  when 
ovary  attdns  the  dze  of  a  capaule,  which  happens  a  little  after  flowering ; 
or,  indrwd  spedmens,  if  accuracy  is  wanted,  pert  of  the  female  catkin  must  be 
softened  in  boiling  water,  and  aflerwards  dned  in  blottine-paper,  before  ex- 
aminadon.  In  dned  spedmens,  tfae  pedicel  is  so  britde,  tnat  m  the  analysis 
it  is  sddom  preserved  entire ;  or,  firom  being  joined  to  a  sland  not  less  fragile, 
it  18  firequendy  injured.  Beddes,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  some  catkins 
have  been  fi>ujid  m  which  ^  inferior  flowers  were  very  remotdy  situated. 
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In  these  instances,  the  pedicei  is  often  a  little  longer,  aod  the  capsules  more 
slender. 

**  The  Golour  of  the  young  shoots  varies  greatly,  often  so  mucfa  aa  to  cause 
the  yarieties  to  appear  distinct  species.  The  branchlets  of  S.  4lba  are  either 
brown,  or,  as  in  the  var.  vitelUna,  of  a  yolk-of-egg  or  a  red  brick  colour;  and 
there  is  a  dilferent  shade  of  yolk-of-egg  oolour  in  S.  repens,  and  S.  rosmarini- 
folia  [S.  lae^ta  SckuHz).  Many  species,  when  carefuUy  ezamined,  wiil  be  fomad 
to  vary  in  colour,  though  only  to  a  sniall  extent.  The  branches  of  S.  purpilkrea 
are  of  a  coral  colour,  rarely  of  a  diurk  yellow,  and  sometimes  white,  oovered 
with  a  reddish  bloom.  S.  amygdilina  has  the  shoots  sometimes  of  a  brownish 
yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  brownish  black. 

"  The  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  species,  aad  even  in  the  same  plant,  can 
never  be  depended  upon.  In  jSi.  phvlicitoiia,  S.  myrtilldidesy  S.  arbuscula,  and 
S.  repens,  they  vary  irom  narrow-lanceolate  and  being  attenuated  towards 
the  base,  in  the  three  last^named  species,  to  roundish-ovate  and  bein^  cordate- 
emarginate  at  the  base.  In  some  species,  the  form  of  the  leaves  is  almost 
always  the  same,  as  in  S.  viminalis,  S.  incana,  and  S.  Aippophaefolia.  In 
other  spedes,  the  leaves  vary ;  being  serrated  or  entire,  green  or  hoarjr  on  the 
under  surface,  and  glabrous  or  hairy,  on  the  same  plant.  The  same  vanation  is 
common  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovaries ;  which,  in  S.  ^hvlicifi^lia,  are  some- 
tiroes  glabrous,  and  sometimes  hairy;  some  individuals  of  this  species  having 
hidf  the  ovary  hairy,  and  the  othqr  half  glabrous;  while  in  others  there  is  only 
a  hairy  or  downy  bne.  In  certain  spedes,  however,  these  variations  are  never 
found,  or  very  rarely ;  although  in  S.  viminalis  ovaries  partly  naked,  and 
pardy  downy,  occur.  The  brown  tip  of  the  bracteas  of  the  flowers,  in  some 
spedes,  tums  paler,  and  in  others  red,  or  even  purple ;  which  is  another  cause 
of  uncertaintv  in  specific  distinctions.  The  bracteas  are  sometimes  obovate, 
and  only  half  the  length  of  the  ovary ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  same  spedes, 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  style.  The  style  and  stigma  liKewise 
vary  in  length,  and  are  occasionaHy  more  or  ^ess  cleft ;  yet  both  these  oi^gans 
afford  most  useful  characteristics.  The  styie  often  appears  shorter  from  being 
hidden  by  the  long  hairs  of  the  ovary.  Stigmas  of  a  rose  colour,  and  of  a 
yellow  coI6ur,  have  been  found  in  the  same  spedes.  The  stipules  vary  in  size, 
but  never  in,forro ;  hence  they  afford  the  vcary  best  characteristics  for  distin- 
guishing  species.  In  no  spedes  can  these  be  said  to  be  wanting ;  and,  though 
on  old  plaints  they  are  often  not  seen,  such  plants,  when  cut  down,  send  up 
young  shoots  which  produce  leaves  attended  by  sdpules  of  an  extraordinary 
size.  The  buds  are  always  1-valved ;  and  the  valves  are  often  cleft  at  the  tip, 
and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  base ;  though  sometiroes,  on  the  same  individual» 
they  are  undivided.  The  folding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  is,  most  probably, 
constanty  although  different  in  the  various  species :  but  this  I  cannot  affirm 
as  certain,  not  having  examined  the  leaf  buds  of  a  suffident  number  of  spedes. 

"The  variation  of  the  diffisrent  parts  is  not  the  onlv  difficulty  with  whicb  the 
botani(»d  student,in  this  genus,na8  to  contend:  tne  great  number  of  hy- 
brids,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  aenus  SkUx  no  one  can  doubt,  is  another 
obstacle.  Nobody  will  accuse  me  of  airoganoe  in  assuming  to  know  S.  rubra 
and  S.  viminkfis.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rednitz,  near  Erlangen,  there  are  many 
thousand  trees  of  these  two  spedes ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  intermediate 
forms,  which  I  can  refer  to  ndther  spedes.  The  catkins  of  these  affi>rd  no 
distinguishing  marks ;  for  what  seem  at  one  time  to  bdong  to  the  formei 
species,  at  another  time  appear  more  nearly  aUied  to  the  latter.*'  Koch  con- 
ciudes  by  stating  that,  in  his  Coimitaitory,  the  species  have  been  ammged  in 
10  groups ;  and  that  no  kind  has  been  admitted  as  a  spedes  that  he  has  not 
himself  seen  and  examined.  He  has  added  but  few  varieties,  '*  olthou^  an 
immense  number  of  no  importance  might  have  been  adduced ;  being  convuceOy 
from  daily  observation  and  experienoe,  that  the  multiplication  of  varieties»  in- 
stead  of  rendering  any  intricate  genus  more  clear,  only  involves  it  in  a  greater 
difficulty." 

The  spedes  of  Koch,  besides  being  identifiad  with  those  of  the  Speeies 
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Plantanm  of  Liiinfleus,  and  the  Speciet  Plantarum  of  Willdenow,  haVe  the 
synonymes  of  other  anthors  added  to  them. 

In  our  App.  iii.  to  the  genus  iSalix  will  he  found  the  characters  of  Koch's 
10  different  groups;  and  under  each  the  names  and  synonymes  of  the  species 
wbich  he  has  assigned  to  them. 

From  the  peru^  of  Koch's  observations,  two  points,  we  think,  will  be  ren- 
dered  clear  to  the  botanical  reader  : — 1.  That  the  mode  of  arrannng  the 
sections  according  to  the  character  of  the.leaves,  adopted  by  all  the  Linnsean 
school  preyiously  to  the  time  of  Wahlenberg,  is  sUtogether  defective ;  and, 
2.  That  the  system  of  throwing  the  species  into  natural  groups,  as  adopted  by 
Wahlenberg,  Fries,  Koch,  and  Borrer,  is  the  true  one.  Being  ourselves  of 
this  opinion,  the  only  question  that  remained  for  us  to  decide  was,  whether 
we  should  foUow  Koch  or  Borrer  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spedes  described 
in  this  work  as  in  a  living  state  in  British  gardens. 

The  excellence  of  Koch's  system  was  strongly  impressed  on  our  mind 
from  the  moment  that  we  saw  it  developed  in  Dr.  Lindley's  Synoptis  of  the 
British  Fhra;  and,  if  we  could  have  dassed  all  the  numerous  sorts  of  willows 
in  the  salictum  at  Woburn,  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  under  Koch^s  ten 
groups,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  we  shojild  have  done  so ;  the 
more  espedally  as,  firom  observing  with  care  all  the  difierent  sorts  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  at  different  periods.  from  March  to  December,  1836,  we 
felt  convinced  in  our  own  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
▼arieties,  and  chiefly  of  S.  ckprea  L,  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  we  determined 
on  endeavouring  to  obtain  tne  advice  and  assistance  of  the  first  authority  in 
Britain  on  thesubject  of  willows;  and  we  accordinglyapplied  to  Mr.  Borrer,who 
at  once,in  the  most  kind  and  liberal  manner,  class^  tne  sorts  contained  in  the 
Sa&dum  Wobumente  in  the  22  groups  into  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sorts,  they  are  thrown  in  the  foflowing  article.  Mr.  Borrer^s  knowledge 
of  this  genus  is  universally  known.  He  possesses  an  extensive  coUection  of 
living  plants,  which  he  has  cultivated  for  some  years;  and»  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
remarks;  **  No  one  has  ever  studied  the  willows,  whether  in  a  growing  or  a 
dried  state,  more  deeply,  or  with  a  less  prgudiced  mind."  (^Brit,  FL,  ed.  3., 
▼ol.  L  p.  416.) 

The  botanical  details  which  we  have  eiven  of  each  particular  species,  in- 
duding  a  comparison  of  spedmens  obtamed  in  a  living  state  firom  the  arbo- 
retnm  at  FUtwick,  from  that  at  Goldworth,  and  from  the  salictum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,were  madeout  for  U8,jwith  great  care  and  indus^,  by  Mr.  Denson. 
Our  fieures  were  chiefly  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Sowerb^,  from  specimens  recdved 
from  Ske  saiictum  at  Wobum  Abbey ;  in  the  single  instance  of  the  S.  caprea, 
reduced  firom  Host's  work;  and  nearly  all  tbe  remainder,  including  dl  the  28 
plates  of  leaves  of  the  natural  size,  by  the  kind  perraission  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  have  been  copied  from  the  SaUctum  Wobumense, 

It  will  thns  appear  that  our  article,  lengthy  and  elaborate  as  it  is,  is,  in  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  matter  for  a  history  of 
wiUows,  rather  than  as  a  complete  history  in  itself.  Such  a  history,  indeed, 
can  onlv  be  prepared  by  a  botanist  who  has  hr.d  all  the  spedes  in  a  living  state 
nnder  nis  eye  for  several  years ;  and  who  has  applied  to  them  one  general 
prindple  of  contrast  or  comparison.  Till  this  is  done,  not  only  with  the  genus 
^is,  but  with  every  other  genus  of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  a 
dedded  imperfection  must  ever  be  found  in  works  like  the  present,  m  which 
tlie  qiedfic  characters  are  necessarily  made  up  of  descriptions  given  by  dif- 
ferent  individuals,  at  difierent  thnes,  and  in  difierent  countries ;  some  from 
living  plants  oollected  fit>m  their  native  habitats,  others  from  living  plants 
grown  m  gardens,  and  many  from  dried  spedmens.  All  this  ^hows  the  great 
advantage  that  would  result  to  botany  and  arboriculture  from  a  national 
■ifooretum;  in  which  not  only  all  the  spedes  and  varieties  should  be  col- 
leeted,  but  also  both  the  sexes  of  all  the  kinds  that  have  the  male  and  female 
idwers  on  difierent  plants.  Such  an  arboretum,,on  a  suffidently  large  scale, 
and  properlv  manaffed,  would  form  a  living  standard  of  reference,both  for  the 
botanist  and  the  ciutivator.  • 
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Group  i.     Purpurete  Koch,  Borrer. 
Oner  WiUotm,  uati  one  Sfqmen  ni  a  FJmaa: 
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MaatBdra  Utht  Bu«  idopud  Air  thUtnop  ioBi^Br.  Fl.jei.3.;  biM  Ur.  Bomr  coutdm 
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nll|iiiiniil.  f> ITii  in f  ■  niiiiln  lnliiiliil  [DtbitgKHipL     PiupilrM,  (w^  U  tbe  atae  (InB 

by  Koeh  ta  tbe  UBe  cnt^ 

I^lBineiit  1,  bearing  ao  anther  of  4  lobes,  and  4  celk;  or,  in  S.  rubre,  foriced. 
antl  eacb  branch  beBring  an  enther  of  i  lobes  and  2  cdia.  Qermen  sesEile. 
Catkuu  very  compact,  Trees  of  low  stature,  or  Bhrubs  with  twigiry  iH^cheB, 
Bnd  lesfes  that  are  more  or  lesa  taoceolate,  uid  serrated,  aad  onen  broader 
upwanb.  Interior  part  of  the  bwk,  in  moBt,  yellow  and  very  tntter. 
(Hoot.  Br.  Fl.')  The  leavea  of  nearly  all  of  the  kinds  of  thia  group  tum 
btack  in  dryin^.  The  inner  barii  of  most  of  the  kiitde  included  io  this  sroup 
ie  extretnely  bitter,  which  renders  the  plantn  Huttable  for  banks  of  nrera, 
and  other  placea  whicb  are  infeated  by  rats ;  as  Ihe  bittemess  preveDts 
theae  fnimBlB  (rom  eating  it. 

■  I.  S.  PUBPU^^BEA  L.    The  purple  Willow. 

UtmHfaHlot.  Lin.  Sp.  FL,  14H. >  Smlth  Big.  Bot.,  L13SS.)  E^.  n,  4  |l  W.i  FafaalnSid. 
WdbTNoTl.;  H«£Dr.  FL,  ola.,  p.ilT. ;  MKkey  F1.  Hibem.,  pt  L  PlH3.;  HiTiie  Abblld., 

TSe  Saa.    Botli  lexa  ue  fifund  bi  Eng.  Bol.,  ud  ut  Id  cultlTitlon  In  »dh  Eii^Uta  collictlai». 

aimatiipm.    S.pimbtaaKtKkComm.,a.i^ 

AwrM*vi,    fiig.  Bot,  1 1318.  j  SaL  Wob.  Na  1. ;  HnTW  Abbltd.,  1 169.  i  tm  M- 1»^ )  uid 

^  1.  1b  p.  lft& 

^tec,  Char.,  ^e.     Branches  trailing,   demmbeut.     Leavea   partl;  ojqiodte, 

obovate-ttutceolate,  ■errated,  very  smooth,  narrow  at  the  hase.    Stamai  I. 

Stignus  very  short,  ovate,  nearly  sessile.  {Svaih  Eitg.  Fl.)    A  iwtive  of 

Britun  (between  Tfaorpe  and  Norwich,  &c,) ;  Bowering 

in  March  and  April.    In  a  wild  atate,  tlus  apectes  fonns  a 

shmb,  with  a  stem  3  ft.  cx'  4  ft.  higb,  with  long,  slender, 

smooth  branches,  spreading  widely,  and,  if  not  supported, 

trailing  oa  the  ground ;  very  smooth,  of  a  rich  aiui  shining 

purple^  with  a  somewhat  giaucous  hue.      The   catkina 

^pear  earlier  than  the  foUagei  and  often  oo  different 

branchea.     la  cnltivatioD,  iu  dng  rrounds   kept   moist 

and  the  plants  cut  down  yearly,  toia  speciett  producea 

shoota  from  3ft.  to  5ft.  tong,  which  are  much  esteemed 

for  the  finer  sorts  of  basketwork.    It  is  also  freqiiently 

planted  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  and  in  eome  parts  of 

1 294  Essex,  for  "  plaiting  into  cloae  low  fencea,  for  the  ex- 

clusion  of  hares  and  rabtdts;   tbe  bark   and   lcaves  being  so  extremdy 

bittct,  that  these  animals  will  touch  neither ;  wbilet  the  shoots,  bran^  'ong, 

tough,  and  fleiible,  maj  be  formed  into  any  sh^)e ;  and  a  fent^  of  this  kind 

ie  reckoned  little  mferior  to  that  of  wire."  (Eng.  Flora,  quoted  in  Sal.  Wod., 

p.  fi.)    Thia  spedes  is  well  adapted  for  plauting  in  ornameutal  shrubberies, 

h-om  Ihe  elegant  slendemess  otits  twigs  during  winter ;  ihe  rednesa  of  ita 

catkins,  the  anthera  of  which  are  of  that  colour  before  they  burst,  aod  tiie 

fine  purplish^and  glaucoua  hue  of  its  young  ihoots  and  leaves.     Tiie  latter, 

'  ae  wdl  be  seeo  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the  nattireJ  size  in  p.  ie03.,  aie  df 

an  elegant,  iiud,  if  we  may.use  tfae  expression,  artistical  shape.     FeoieJe 

planta  are  in  tfae  Uackney  and  Ooldworth  ari)oretume,  and  at  Woburo 

and  Flitwick ;  and  male  and  female  at  HenGeld.  Tbe  male  plant,  being  the 

moet  beautiful  when  in  flower,  ought  to  be  mostpropegated  by  nuraeryDien. 

rarinlei.    KDch,  In  hii  Dt  Saildiyf  Eknncfc  CammnXaUo,  hu  dwUied  •U ;  but  h*  iKhidei  tlH 

■«  bdi™!  M  two  nf  theia.    H«  hu  chuHu 
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m&  p.li  S.  piuriAm  SmM,  mSOUL —Stein  dwarfer.    Branchet  more  tpreadfng.    Catklns 

vdhr  slenaer. 
tt  &  0.  S;  8.  Lfeinbertiaaa  Smitb,  WiUd.  —  Catkuis  twice  aa  atout,  and  leavea  larger  and 

broader  than  in  S.  purpbrea :  otherwiae  not  dlfibrent 
A  S.  SL  3 :  S,  HViix.  WUUL  En.  —  Brancbes  uprightiBh,  bat  tpreading.   Leaves  longer. 
a  S.  jDi  4  mamuUlpkiea.  —  A  male  plant,  with  tBe  stamens  divided  to  the  middle,  or,  rather, 

having  S  stamens  with  tbe  filaments  connate.  as  in  &  ri^bra,  and  as  far  as  to  tfae  middle. 

Koch  found  this  growing  in  the  Palatinate  or  the  Rhine^  near  Cass^ 
m  8.p.S  serieeo  ;  5.  monindra  ser<cea  Ser.  SaL  Heloit  P-  8.— This  has  its  leavea,  while  tbey 

are  young,  covered  with  a  dense  silky  down,  wnich  aflerwanb  disrapears.   Serfnge 

obaerved  this  in  Switaeriand ;  and  Koch  afterwards  gathered  it  in  the  Paiatlnat& 
*  S.  fli  6  brdctea  rMra.— Thls  has  the  scales  oT  the  catkin,  that  is  tbe  bracteas,  of  the  oolour 

of  red  briek,  and  not  biack.    Oantfaer  sent  it  to  Koch  ttom  Silesia ;  and  Koch  deems  it 

a  rare  and  singular  varlety. 

Remari.  Kocfa,  eonddering  &  purpiirea  as  including  tfae  above  ftnir,  gives  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution  of  tfae  spedes  as  foUows :  —  it  inbablts  the  banks  of  streama  and  moist  meadows,  and  alao 
sandy  snd  eomparatively  drv  jdacee,  in  plains  and  lower  mountains,  flrom  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps, 
thnugh  Tg»^fli»»M<  and  the  wbole  of  Eurq^  as  fiur  as  to  the  soutfa  «tf  Swedco. 

e  •  t  2.  5.  HfL^iAX  L.     The  Hdix,  or  Rose,  Willow. 

Idtnmeatkm.  Lln.  Sp,  PL.  14M. ;  WUld.  Sp.  PL.  4^  pi  67SL ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  p.  289. 1 17a ;  Smith 
Eng.  Bot,  1 1343. ;  Boc.  Pl.,  4.  pi  18& ;  Forbea  in  SaL  IVcb.,  Mo.  S. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  &,  pi  417. ; 
Uackay  FL  Hibenk.  pt  1.  p^  844. 

StfmimmHee..  S.  purpQrea  var.  Koch.  Gnmm.,  pi  85.;  fS.  oppositifblia  Ihtt  SaL  Auttr.t  1.  p.  11. 

Tke  Seaet.  Both  sexes  aie  flgured  in  SaL  Wob.,  and  also  in  Si^.  Bot ;  but  Mr.  Boner  beUeves 
Chat  the  catkins  of  female  flowers  reprcsented  in  the  latter  are  those  of  S.  Forbva«a :  if  thoae  of 
Haix,  they  are  mudMoo  thick.  Mr.  Borrer  having  only  seen  the  male  of  &  Hm%t  and  the  female 
ef  8.  iMaibemtbta,  h  indined  to  regard  them  as  the  two  sexes  of  one  speciea. 

Engravim.  Eng.  Bot,  t  ld4a,  the  maleplant;  SaLWob.,  Na  8. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  1 17a ;  aadjlg.  8. 

Spec.  ChaT,y  S^c,  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  obloDg-lanceolate, 
ppintedy  slightlv  serrated,  very  smooth ;  finear  towards  the  base.  Stamen 
1.  Style  nearly  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  {Std,  Wob,^  p.  3.) 
A  native  of  Britain ;  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A  tree  of  humble 
growth,  but  erect ;  about  10  ft.  hiffh,  smooth  in  every  part,  altogether  of  a 
ughter  hue  than  those  of  S.  purpurea.  The  branches  ar«  not  traiUng,  but 
upright ;  they  are  smooth  and  poushed,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  purplish  ash 
colour,  tougn  and  pliable;  less  slender  and  dongated  than  the  foregoing, 
though  useful  for  tne  coarser  sorts  of  basketwork.  Catkins  larger  than 
those  of  S,  purpikrea ;  the  fertile  ones,  especially,  full  twice  as  thick.  {Ens. 
Florayf.  188.)  The  branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  mode  of  growtn, 
which  is  erect,  render  this  species  easily  distinguishable  from  the  preceding. 

DetcriptioH,  The  name  rose-willow  relates  to  rose-Iike  expansions  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  which  are  caused  by  the  deposition  of  the  egg  of  a 
cynjps  in  the  summits  of  the  twigs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  shoot  out 
into  numerous  leaves,  totally  different  in  shape  from  the  other  leaves  of  the 
tree,  and  arranged  not  much  unlike  those  composinff  the  flower  of  a  rose, 
adhering  to  the  stem  even  after  the  others  fall  off*.  (Smith,  and  Kirby  and 
Spence.)  Smith  had  never  seen  this  monstrosity  but  on  S.  .^Ti^Iix,  except 
onct  on  S.  aurtta:  but  it  is  ver^  common  on  5.  Uoflmanntana  in  Sussex 
(Borrer),  and  on  S. &Iba  in  Cambndgeshire,  and  is  obvious  in  winter  when  the 

1>lant8  are  leafless.  In  these  two  kinds,  the  rose-like  bodies  are  cqnstituted  of 
eaves  imbricately  disposed,  the  upper  the  smaller :  some  of  the  bodies  are 
3  in.  over.  **  The  leaves  and  twigs  are  less  bitter  than  those  of  jSi.  purpurea ; 
and  the  greater  size  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  branches,  renders  this  species 
fit  for  several  purposes  which  that  is  not.  It  also  makes  a  better  figure  in 
plantations,  and  the  roots  give  more  solidity  to  the  banks  of  rivers  or  ditches." 
{SmUh.)  Gerard  descnbes  the  rose-willow,  of  which  he  has  given  a  figure,  as 
**  not  only  making  a  gallant  show,  but  also  yielding  a  most  cooling  aire  in  the 
heat  of  sununer,  bdng  set  up  in  houses  for  the  decking  of  the  same."  Dr. 
Johnston,  in  his  Flora  ofBervnck  upon  Tweed,  states  that  S.  IT^Iix  withstands 
storms  better  than  any  other  species.  A  crystallisable  principle,  called  sali- 
cine,  has  been  obtained  fi^om  this  species ;  which,  according  to  Miyendie,  arrests 
the  progreas  of  a  fever  with  the  same  power  as  sulphate  of  quinine.  (Jottr. 
B.  Inst,y  October,  1830,  p.  177. ;  lAndl.  Nat.  Syst.,  p.  187.  See  also  our  p. 
1459.)    In  ornamental  plantations,  S.  HelisL  is  an  interesting  shrub,  froro  its 

5b  3 
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slender  shoots  and  glaucous  leaves,  which  latter  have  a  pecuUar  twist ;  wheaoe, 
perhaps,  the  specific  name  of  ^eliz,  snail-like.  There  are  plants  at  Hackney, 
Goldworth,  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Fiitwick. 

m  3.  S,  hAMBERT lA^^NA  Smith.    Lambert^s,  or  the  Boyton,  Willow. 

lileiUmcatioH.    Sm.  FI  Br.,jp.  lOil. :  Eng.  Bot,  t  1359. ;  WUld.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  673. ;  Soiitb  Eng.  FL,  4. 

dl  190. ;  Fortwa  in  SaL  WobL,  Na  3, ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.,3.  p.  417. ;  UMkay  FL  Hibem.,  pt.  1. 

p.844 
Swnonifme.    &  purpilrea  /3  Kock  Comnm.^  p.  95. 
J%e  Seacet.    BoCh  are  figured  ia  Eng.  Sat.  and  Sal.  Wob.    Mr.  Borrer  haa  <mly  ieen  tbe  flBOiale  of 

thia,  and  the male  of5.  IfUix,  and  thinlu  they  are  the  two  •ezet  of ooe  •pectea. 
Engraotmg».    Eag.  Bot,  1 1359. ;  SaL  Wobi,  Na  3.;  and/f.  8.  in  pi  1603. 

Spec.  Char.y  4^.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  oboyate4anceolate, 
pointed,  serrated,  smooth ;  rounded  at  tne  base.  Stipules  none.  Stamen  1. 
Stigmas  ovate,  obtuse,  notched,  very  short,  nearly  sessiie.  (Eng.  JF7.,  iv. 
p.  189.)  A  native  of  England,  ilowering  in  March  and  April.  This  species  is  of 
the  size  and  habit  of  the  last,  but  very  (ustinct  from  it  at  first  sight,  particuJariy 
in  the  tender  summits  of  the  young  growing  branches,  which,  witn  their  pur- 
plish  glaucous  hue,  and  some  degree  of  downiness,  resemble  those  of  a  honey- 
suckle.  Catkins  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  S,  H^x,  with  rounded, 
blackish,  hairy  scales.  (Sm,  Eng,  Fl,)  First  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willey,  at  Boyton,  Wilts,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  whom  the  specific 
name  is  meant  to  compliment.  It  grows  in  Noith  America,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  willow  grounds.  It  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  cul- 
dvated  for  basket-making.  (Purgh,)  S.  Lambertiana  is  suitable  for  in- 
troducine  into  omamental  plantations,  from  the  graceful  character  of  its 
slender  shoots,  and  its  glaucous  foliage.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney 
and  Goldworth  arboretums,  and  also  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  and  Henfield. 

A  4.  S,  WoovLQAKU^NA  BoTT,    Woollgar^s  WiUow. 

Ideniifieatiom.    Borr.  te  Ene.  Bot  Supp.,  1 9651. ;  Hoolc.  Brit  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  417. 

^mmymes.    S.  man&ndra  Sal  tVob.^  Na  4. ;  S.  montodra  Tar.  Hqffin.  J9m.  Sal.,  1.  p.  81. 1. 1.  f.  1. 

Tke  Sexet,    The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  St^pL,  and  both  aexet  In  Sat.  Woh. :  yiA  Mr.  Borrer. 

in  hla  eluddation  of  thi«  klnd,  publiihed  in  Ef^.  Bot  Smppl.,  aubaequently  to  tne  publicatloii  of 

SaL  Wob.,  remarka  that  he  is  unacquainted  witn  tbe  male  floven. 
Sngravingi.    Sal.  Wob.;Na  4u ;  ^g.  Bot  Supp.,  1 865L  ;  and^.  1  in  p.  1609L 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Erect.  Leaves  cuneate-lanceolate^  sorated,  gkibrous.  Sta- 
men  \,  Ovary  ovate,  very  pubescent,  sessile,  downy.  Stigmas  nearly 
sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  emarginate.  (Hook,  Brit,  FL,  p.  417.)  A  native  of 
England,  about  Lewes,  Sussex,  in  osier  holts,  but  scarcely  wild ;  at  Kings- 
ton  upon  Thames,  apparently  wild ;  flowerin^  in  May.  In  the  salictum 
at  Woburn,  this  species  had  not  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.  in  five  years.  It 
is  considered  to  be  very  distinct  from  either  j^.  jETelix  or  S,  Lamberttana. 
Mr.  Borrer  applied  the  specific  name  in  compliment  to  the  late  Mr.WooU- 
gar,  **  a  gentleroan  who  suppUed  Sir  J.  £.  Snuth  with  several  of  Iub  wiUows, 
and  who  formed  his  opimons  upon  the  species  from  lone  and  accurate  ohyer- 
vation."  (Hook.  Br,  Fl.,  ed.  3.)  S,  WooUgartaita  had  long  been  known  to 
Mr.  Borrer  and  Mr.Wooll^r  as  a  variety  of  S.  monandra  Hoffm, ;  but  Mr. 
WooUgar«was  so  far  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  that  he  used 
to  call  it  S,  cuneifolia,  from  the  shape  ^of  its  leaves,  especially  the  upper 
ones.  (Ibid,)  There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  .^4>o- 
retum ;  and  some,  with  the  name  of  S,  mon&ndra,  in  that  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges. 

m  5,  S.  FoRBY A^^NA  Sraith.     Forby's  Willow,  or  thefine  Basket  Osier, 

Uent^leation.  Smith  FL  Br.,  pi  1041. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1344. ;  Reei*t  Cyc.,  No.  49. ;  WilULISp.  PL, 
4.  p.  674w ;  SmlUi  Eng.  FL,  4  p.  191. ;  Forties  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  5. ;  Hook.  Bt.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  419L ; 
Mackay  FL  Hib.,  pt  1.  pi  844  ;  Hayne  Abblld.,  p.  831. 1 178. 

Sunonymes.    S.  fbsa  Lin.  Soc.  Tram.,  not  of  Hoff  {Smith) ;  S.  rbbra  /3  Kock  Comm.,  p.  87. 

fke  Seees.  The  female  it  detcribed  in  Eng.  ft^  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bat.  Tbe  male  it  not  known. 
**  The  original  plant,  lent  fVom  Mr.  Forby  to  Mr.  Crowe^  wat  found  now  and  tben  to  bear  a  toUtary 
ttamen  at  one  of  the  lower  bracteai  of  the  catkint  of  female  flowert,  which  thowed  thit  tpeciet  to 
be  truly  monandrout,  and  dltUnct  from  Hofltaiann*t  S.  Atta,  to  which  it  bad  preriouily  becn 
rtferrei"  {Smilk.) 

Engraningft.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1344 ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  5. ;  Hayne  Abbikl.,  1 178. ;  and  Ji^.  5.  in  p.  1608. 

Spcc.  Char.y  Src.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  alteroatc,  with  small  stipules,  lanceo- 
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« 
latMblong,  with  Bhtllow  semtures,  snioodi»  roimded  at  the  base,  glaucoiw 
beneath.  8tamen  1.  Style  nearly  as  lone  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas. 
(Smith  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of  England,  flowering  in  April.  The  stem  is 
erect,  buahj^  with  upright,  slender,  smoodi  twigs,  vefy  flexible  and  tough,  of 
a  gcepaih  yellow,  not  purpU,  hue.  Fortile  catkins  extremely  iike  those  of 
S,  H&a,  but  the  leaves  widely  difierent.  A  valuable  species  for  the  fiiier 
sorts  of  wickerwork,  and  for  basket-making,  bands  for  tying  faggots, 
packetSy  &c.  When  cut  down,  plants  make  shoots  firom  5  ft.  to  7.  ft.  long. 
Xhere  are  plants  ot  Haclmey,  Ooldworth^  Wobum,  and  Flitwick. 


A  t  6.  5.  RD^BRA  Huds.    The  red,  or  greenUeaioedy  Willow,  or  Oner. 


UemiMUMtkm.  Hikta.  FL  ADgL,  p.  4S8. :  Smitb*»  Eng.  Bot.,  1 114& :  WttM.  8p.  Fl.,  4.  pi  674. 
ans&i'f  Eng.  FL,  4  p.  191. ;  Foitai  In  Sd.  Wob.,  No.  6. ;  Hook.  Br.  K,  ed.  S.,  p  41& ;  Mkckay*! 
FL  Hitx,  pt  L  p.  841 ;  ?  Hayne  AMiUd.,  p.  83a 


«74.; 


The  uune  r&bn  leenu  to  be  origiiianjr  giren  to  8.  TlteHlna,  a  reddiah  [?twlgged] 
▼arietjr  oT  which  wai  oonftmnded  wlth  &  rhbra  Hi»d$.  {.Smtth.) ;  8.  rhbra,  in  part,  Koek  tfCsmM., 
B.  £6.;  &  ftea  JMn.  8aL,  L  ^  61. 1 13, 14.  (AmM);  &  ciSnoolor  Hott  8aL  AntL,  1.  pi  la  t  94, 
35^  fkom  HoaCs  dtation  of  Ray ;  8,  vir^Mena  rHL  Damph.,  S.  78&  1 51.  Sa  (AnM)  ;  8.  Uneiurb 
Wmlker*t  Ettai/t,  p  467.,  on  tbe  authorlty  of  Borrer. 
ne  Satet.    Both  are  deacrlbed  In  Bng.  FL ;  and  the  fiemale  li  flguied  in  £te.  Boi.  and  8aL  WtA 
Mmgravimgt.     Eog.  Bot.  t.  1146.;  Sd.  Wob,  No.&;  ?  Hoit  SaL  Auat,  t  1.  t  34,SS.;  Villan 
iSiMph., S.  t  5L £  3a  (Smlth.) ;  ?Hayne  Abbild.,  17L ;  and  our^lig.  &  In  iiil604. 

Spec.  dfOT^  8fc.  Stamens  combined  below  in  a  manner  which  affi>rd8  a  cha- 
racter  in  whidi  it  differs  firom  all  other  British  kinds  of  willow,  except  S. 
Croweanay  and  from  nearly  all  the  foreign  kinds.  Mr.  Borrer,  however,  has 
obeeryed  the  same  thing  occasionally  in  S.  fusca,  and  in  seyeral  of  the  {^^re». 
'*  Leaves  linear-knceolate,  elongate,  acute,  smooth,  with  shallow  serratures ; 
0een  on  both  sides.  Stigmas  ovate,  undivided."  {Smih  E.  F.)  A  nadveof 
Britain  (in  Engluid,  in  low  meadows  and  osier  holts,  as  at  Maidenhead,  &c., 
but  rare ;  in  Scotland,  frequent  in  hedges  and  osier  grounds) ;  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  In  its  wild  state,  it  forms  a  small  tree,  The  branches  are 
long»  upriffhty  smooth,  grc^h  or  purplish,  more  frequently  tawny,  and  very 
'  tougli  and  pliant.  The  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  agree  in 
shape  with  those  of  the  common  osier,  S.  vimin^is ;  but  have  not,  as  that 
has,  dense  white  pubescence  beneath.  (Smith.^  Koch  considers  the  S.  For- 
byami  of  Smith  as  a  variety  of  S,  rikbra;  and  states  that  both  are  common 
about  Eriangen,  where  there  is  also  another  variety,  which  he  re^ds  as  a 
hybrid  between  jS^.  riibra  and  S.  viminMis.  The  leaves  of  tfau  kmd,  even 
when  adult,  have  their  imder  suriace  covered  with  a  dense  silky  down,  like 
those  of  S.  ▼iminalis ;  the  young  shoots  bear  stipules  the  length  of  the 
petiole,  like  those  o£S.  stipuikris ;  and  the  catkins  resemble  those  of  iSf.  nkbra. 
There  are  plants  o£S.  rQbra  at  Hackney,  Goldworth,  Wobum,  Henfield,  and 
Flitwick.  When  the  plants  of  this  species  are  cut  down,  they  send  out 
shoots  from  5ft.  to  8tt.  in  length;  and  it  is  consequentlv  oneofthe  most 
vaiuable  osiers  in  cultivation,  for  bands,  crates,  basketwork  or  wickerwork, 
and  even  small  hoops. 

StatitHct.  IntbegatdenortfaeHorticulturalSocietyorLondOQ,10yeanplanted,ltlilSft.  bish; 
at  Sbcppcrton,  oo  tbe  Thames,  it  li  30ft.  hlsb. 

App.  L    Purpureie  qf  vohich  Plants  have  been  introduced^  but  fu)t 

described, 

&  flllptfpa  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183&    LeaToi  reiendiUog  6L  fl^Ux,  but  narrower. 

App.  ii.     Pwrpiarete  described  by  Authors^  but  nolyet  introducedj 
or  ofdxmbtjfvl  Identity  with  Species  alreacfy  in  the  Country. 

SL  cdmeolor,  taat  et  ftra.,  Hoat  SaL,  t  p.  10.  t  34, 35.,  FL  Aiut,  8.  p  639. ;  cjn.  5.  mininui 
Mgiba  f&UU  looglMtanb,  ftc,  RaU  Sya.,  449L  In  the  Eng.  FL,  Ray*a  fpectei  ia  identifled  with  8, 
tiOxtai  but  Hoef»  plaot  may  potciUy  be  Mmietbing  diflferent 

a  lUttr,  maf  et  fem.,  HMt  SaL,  1.  p.  10.  t  36,  37.,  FL  Auit,  2.  p  639.  Tbia  ipccieB,  Hoat 
dMcrvet,  wben  growing  among  treca,  becomes  a  tall  tree :  but  under  other  clrcunutaocei  ia  dwarfer. 

&  oppotUifilia,  maa  et  fem..  Hoft  Sal.,  L  p.  11. 1 38. 39.,  FL  Auat,  8.  p.  64a  Hoet  haa  applied 
to  thia  a  lyn.  of  Ray,  which  identifle«  it  with  5.  flillx  L. 

&  wpiraa,  maa  et  flem..  Hoet  SaL,  1.  a  IS.  t  40,  4L,  FL  Auat,  8.  p  640.  The  catklns  reiemble 
thoie  a€  the  5.  purp6rea  of  BritUh  botanisto ;  and,  oence,  the  two  planu  may  be  IdenticaL 

a  wmt&bmt.  maa  et  fem.,  Hoet  SaL,  L  p.  12.  t  45, 4&,  FL  Aoit.  S.  p.  640.  Very  dilfbrent  ftoia 
tbe  &  ButitailU  of  Sal.  IfW. 
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S.  eamUUea,  mM  ct  fem.,  Hoat  SaL,  l.  p.  191  t  44^  4&,  FL  Aint,  fi.  pb  ML  AbURlMit  In  Car. 
nlobu  where  it  is  aaed  bvtbe  inhabitrata,  Ibr  numy  purpoeee;  nicb  «•  iMdfei  for  an«n  gardene, 
meadowi,  and  stony  fieUu.  It  i»  alao  irfanted  on  the  banka  of  fftreamai  fbr  fizlng  bjr  iti  roots  their 
•andy  or  (raTelly  bankiL  Tbe  ahoott  of  the  vear  aic  Tery  kng,  nnfarandhed,  aad  tougb ;  wben 
peeled,  they  are  ydlow,  and  are  much  uaed  in  nailret  malring.  At  the  time  of  floweriag,  many  of  the 
ovariea  beoome  wounded  by  Iniecta,  and  afterwanls  much  enlaiged. 

a  «nMMHi,  maL  Hoat  Sal.,  1.  pu  1&  t  4&,  FL  Auft,  2.  pi  641.  Of  the  eatklna  upon  a  piant, 
•onae  oonaiat  of  male  floweri  only,  aonw  of  Cemale  flowera  only,  and  many  of  male  flowers  inter. 
mlzed  wlth  female  onea.  In  some  catklna,  male  flowen  oocupr  the  loweat  part  of  the  catkin, 
and  female  flowen  the  remaining  part  j  and  catkina  ave  found  whloh  bare  the  flowen  ta  the 
lower  and  upper  part  male,  and  In  the  Intermedlate  part  female.  Eacb  flower  inoludei  two 
distioct  ftamena,  or  two  connate  in  the  lower  part.  or  oonnate  to  near  tbe  tlp|  or  often  a  sinrie 
stamen.  It  is  not  rare  to  flnd  fllaments  devoid  oranthers.  Hiese  anoBulies  In  the  flowen  ef  tois 
speeies  an  pnrtiably  jdluded  to  in  the  epithet  mlribUISb  * 

Group  ii.     Actdifolia  Borrer.   {Sifn.  Pruinosas  Koch.) 

Wiilowt  with  dark  Bark,  covered  wkk  afine  Bloom. 


Ul 
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Stameos  2,  distinct.  Tall  shnibfl^  or  becomiiig  trees.  Bark  of  the  brancbes 
and  shoots  of  a  dark  colour ;  that  of  the  branches  sufiiised  with  a  whitisb 
matter,  which  is  the  character  implied  by  Koch'8  term  PniindB».  This  matter 
18  easily  rubbed  off.  The  baric  is  interoally  yellow,  as  in  Oroup  i.  Foliage 
of  a  livdy  green.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminately  pointed.  serrate,  glossy ; 
in  many  mstances,  downy  when  young,  subsequently  glabrous,  Ovuy  and 
capsule  sesfiile,  or  nearly  so.  (Koch^  Forbes,  and  obserration.) 

A  T  7.  i9.  ACUTiFO^LiA  WUld,    Thc  pomted-leaved  WiDow. 

IdenMcaikm.    WlUd.  SpL  FL,  4.  p.  668. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  82. 

Sgmmgme,    S.  violitoea  Amdr.  Bei.  Bml,  t  581.,  SmUk  in  Ree^t  Oielo.,  Na  89L,  fbrbet  in  Sat, 

fVob.^  Mo.25.,  and  of  many  English  ooUections :  but  not  &  «ioUoea  fhUd.,  nor  the  &  cisplca  Hort. 

(WiUd.) 
7%e  Sexe».    The  male  is  flinired  in  SaL  Wob.,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  eultlTated  in  BrUlsh  col. 

lections.  Kocfa  has  Impued  that  the  female  was  uxiknown  to  him  in  any  state. 
Engnuimgt.    Andr.  Boi  Repu,  68Li  SaL  Wob.,  No.  «5u ;  and  our;^.  8&  in  p.  1607. 

Spec,  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate»  acuminatedy  smooth,  with  blunt 
unequal  serratures»  slaucous  beneath.  Catkins  of  the  male  about  1  in.  long. 
(Sal.  Wpb.f  p.  if9.)  ft  is  indi^nous  to  Podolia,  according  to  Besser.  (Koch 
Comm,)  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  previouslj^  to  1810,  as  Mr.  Borrer 
saw  it  growing  in  St.  Andrew^s  Square,  £ainbui|^,  in  that  year.  In  England, 
it  flowers  in  March  or  Apriiy  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  with  dark  violet-coloured  branches»  slender,  uprishty  and  co- 
vered  all  over  with  a  whitish  powder,  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum.  Only 
the  male  plant  is  in  the  Wobura  salictum.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  specieSy 
well  deserving  of  culture  in  an  ornainental  point  of  view ;  and  Mr.  Forbes 
thinks  its  twigs  would  be  useful  for  wickerwork.  The  catkins  of  the  maie 
.are  omamental,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  numerously  produced. 
The  leaves  are  rather  elegant.  Its  shoots  and  roots  have  the  inner  part  of 
the  bark,  or  covering,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  bitter  flavour;  and, 
hence,  this  kind  may  be  elifibie  for  plantmg  upon  banks  in  which  rats 
burrow.  In  the  Horticulturu  Sodet/s  Oarden,  m  1835,  there  was  a  plant 
of  this  species  15  ft.  high.  There  are  pknts  in  the  Hackney  and  Gold- 
worth  arboretums ;  and  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Flitwick  House,  and  Henfield. 

t  8.  S.  DAPHNoi^DBs  VUlars.    The  Daphne-iike  Willow. 

IdeHMcatkm.    VUL  Dauph.,  3.  p.  766.,  t  50. 1 7.,  **  t  5.  f.  S.'*  as  quoted  by  Host ;  Koch  Comm., 

SMOMymev.  S.  pnt^cox  Bappe  in  Starm  D.  FI.A.  S5.,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  670.,  exchisively  of  the 
syn.  of  Host;  Smitk  in  Reet*t  Cyelo.,  Na  40.,  Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  26. ;  S.  blgtemds  Htff^ 
Germ.,  2.  p.  2i90.,  Sal*  t  3S. ;  5.  cinerea  Hott  Sai.  AoMlr.^  1.  pi  a  t  S6»  87.  Mr.  Boner,  in  a  letter, 
has  remarked  that  Smith  has  erroneouslv  cited,  in  his  Ftora  Brtt.^  S.  daphnSldes  Fiilart  as  a 
synonyme  of  5.  cindrea  SmUA ;  and  that  thls  bas  led  Koeh  to  dte  S,  cindiea  Smitk  as  a  synonyme 
of  5. 4tephndides  nuart. 

Tke  Seatet.  Both  sexes  are  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  both  are  descrttied  and  4gurod  in  OmI 
Sai.  Amtr^ 

Enttramnat.  y\VL  Dauph.,  a  t  50.  f  7.  Por  3.  t  &  f  fiL ;  Hofifai.  SaL,  t  92. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  96. ; 
Hoit  BaL  Aust,  1.  t  i^  97. ;  omjig.  1295. ;  and  flg.  26.  in  p.  10OS. 
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Spec.  Char^  ^,  Leayee  broadly  lanoeolate^  and  pointed,  wtth  glandular  aer- 
ratures,  smootfa,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leayes. 
Oyaiy  sesnlc^  OTate,  Bmooth.  Stvle  elongated.  (^&tL  Wob,,  P;  dl-)  A 
natiye  of  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  Fhuice ;  flowering  at  Wobum  in 
Febniary.'  Introduced  in  1820.  It  is  a  rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark 
greyish  branches,  alightly  coyered  with  a  powder,  or  bloom,  similar  to  that 
of  S,  acutiBlia ;  the  branchea  ascending  obliquely.  The  tree  at  Wobum, 
thoi]^  only  four  yeara  planted,  was,  in  1830,  nearlj  25  ft.  hiflfa.  The 
catkins  aroear  oftc»i  in  r  ebruary,  from  larse  criguon  buds,  whicfa  dia- 
ringiiiah  tnu  specics  firom  eyery  other,  and  make  it  yery  omamental. 
There  are  pkmts  in  the  arboretum  of  Measri.  Loddiges,  and  at  Flitwick» 
and  Henfield* 

Variation.  The  buds  oontaining  catkins  are  yery  lai^  in  the  autumn;  and,  in 
this  state,  it  is  the  S,  prs^cox  gemmkta  Ser,  Sak^ejnicc^  No.  83.  {Koch 
Comm,,  p.  83.) 

S  9.  S,  POMBRA^NicA  WUkL    Tfae  Pomeranian  Willow. 

Idem^fieaHoiL    Wllld.  Emim.  SappL,  66. ;  FoibM  In  810.  Wobi,  Na  I5SL 

S^nontfmeB.    S.  dtohnoldes  FlUan  ▼».,  wiUi  narrowcr  letTet,  uid  more  eleoder  aiUdn&  IKoek 

Comm.t  p.  83.)    Mr.  Borrer.  in  hit  mennirrtpt  liet  of  frouped  ipeciei,  hM  JndJceted  it  ee  bcing 

nrolMbly  a  ▼anety  or&  Apon^Adee. 
jieSeeei.    Thefemeleisdetcribed  in  Sel.  Wob. 

Spec,  Char^  Sfc,  Leayes  lanceolate»  tapering  at  botfa  extremities,  serrated; 
smooth  and  shining  aboye,  glaucous  undemeath.  Stipules  oyate,  serrated ; 
tfadr  margins  generaily  re?olute.  Catkins  about  1  in.  lons.  Ovary 
oyatCy  smootfa.  Style  longer  tfaan  tfae  parted  stigmas.  (Sal,  WoS.,p,  881.) 
A  natiye  of  Pomerania.  Introduced  in  1822,  and  floY^ermg^  in:  the  Wobum 
salictum,  in  February  and  Blarcfa.  Tfais  is  a  rapid-^rowing  kind,  mucfa  re- 
sembling,  in  tfae  colour  of  its  brancfaes  and  its  mode  of  prowtfa,  S,  prae^cox. 
The  brancfaes  are  long,  smootfa,  round,  sfaining,  and  copiously  coyered  witfa 
small  yellow  dots:  thepreceding  year^s  shoots  are  coyered  with  a  yiolet- 
coloured  powder,  similar  to  that  on  the  sfaoots  of  S,  pne\x>x,  and  S.  acutifdlia. 
Tfae  leayes  are  about«4in.  long,  and  nearly  1  in.  broad,  tapering  towards 
both  extremities,  serrated ;  the  serratures  somewhat  glandular,  smooth,  and 
shining  on  their  upper  surfiice,  and  daucous  undemeath.  Footstalks  nearly 
1  in.  lone,  purplish  and  yillous  on  tneir  upper  side.  Catkins  appdaring  be* 
fore  the  leayes,  and  about  1  in.  long.  There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum,  at  Wobura  Abbey,  Hoifield,  and  Flitwick. 

Group  iii.     Tridndne  Borrer.     (S^.  ^mygdalinfle  Koch.) 

Oner  Wittom,  wUh  three  Stametu  m  a  FUmer, 
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Stamens  3.  Leayes  lanceolate,  approaching  to  oyate,  serrated,  giabrou^ 
hayinff  large,  rounded,  toothed,  more  or  less  deciduous,  stipules.  Flowers 
looseljr  disposed  in  tfae  catkin.  Pistil  stalked.  Oyary  mostly  fflabrous. 
Most  of  tfae  kinds  constitute  excellent  osiers,  and  become  trees  if  left  to 
tfaeniselyes.  (^Hook,  Br,  Fl,,  2d  ed.,  witfa  adaptation.)  The  kinds  may  be 
denominated,  generally,  tfae  osiers  witfa  3  stamens  in  a  flower.  Most,  or  all, 
when  in  the  state  of  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  haye  dieir  older  bark  ex- 
foiiated  in  broad  patches,  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  westera  and  eastera 
plane  trees  (Pl^tanus  occidentMis  X.,  and  P,  orientMis  L,).  Most  or  all 
are  ornamental  as  shrabs,  for  their  kinceolate,  giossy,  sernoed  leayes,  and 
their  flowers. 

t  ^  10.  S,  UMDULA^TA  Kodiy  Hooker,    The  yRWj4eaoed  WiUow. 

Idemi^fieatkm.    Kocfa  ConmL.p.  «1 ;  Hook.  FL  Br.,  ed.  &,0i  4ia ;  f  HaTne  AbbiUL,pi  fiSa 
Sffmomifmeo.    Koch  hai  cited  ae  identicel  wlth,  oc  mcludM  In,  S.  tmdnilte,the  foilovli«  idndf  :^ 
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ic  nailllc  tluncter,biit  wttbgnt  Inq^acUoa  cl 

-  '  '■-  3&,  Jt-a.  Ma.  Bot._f.  It ;  •"*, «"  » 

_.  j|  to  u  wubeBtle  fiijriUb  itlechBHL 

wu..  o.  »«.».«.«  ..»».  A,eil.&,ii«19.,  UcEiKiliiiowloba 

h  Bnt-  Bm.,  t.  lUB,.  Eag,  R,,  iinil  f»rt« 

,_. „.  Ji  tnt  mc  ipcdiiieiitofliM  ^  undulMl  o( - 

EhrhutlubnbHiua;  «d  Hi.  Boncrli  ••liifM  ttau  tl»}  ii»  Moitlcal  mtb  SnUtfa'!  & 
'  -     - ■  -  --  "-  WoolUu  K  ■-'-    --■' 

a  Js.  BDdiilUi  wtth  lUkT  gcnsoH  i  uid  tbcM  ue  ptnbebi; 

,   ,hlcb  dinn  onll  Id  «bM  rmpn.  uiri  <n  H±  more  nn  lc 

c.  (Sr<(:  ^  cd.  a^i^p,  U9,l 


"Or.  UcTlcrorOeuiDiRibu  Knt  me  ipcdiiiciitrfliM  ^  undulMl  of  EfaTb., compued  wlth 
Ihc  Ehrhutlubeibirtua;  «d  Hi.  Boncr  li  BlidM  tbu  thc}  ii»  Meii'''-'  -'»'  «"">"■  s 
IneeelitB ;  U  leut,  wUb  tbc  auHd  ipeclMiM  caimiuBtcateil  b*  Ui.  1 
wbicb  ve  ntibiililj  thc  iviat  witb  th«  ftualci  flturcd  bi  Sng.  BaL   liidecd, 

Lnec,  lu  siuHii J  li  Ihe  or'-  — u~  j  -i»  ■>.  i  d  o_i.i.  ..  w.. J 

reednd  aenun  iuoIdicdi 

oui  prennt  pUnc.  IBrU.  ^  ed.  3^,  p.  *\i.) 
■ZHtStMa.    Tie  ftiuleliflfuiedln^lfiiA.Noe.ULciidlfc,  MHd  [n  Etf.  Bil..  t  lUB.;   lUUI 

Udeecribed tn  £». n.    KocbBOMdibMbghiidMn  the  teule  wlU  uidGUltliilcd,but  UMtli* 

bid  Do  kDowledfc  of  tbe  mile. 
SuwAui.    MrWob..Na>.13.>ndl4.i  Enf.  Dot,t.UM.i»Hirac  Abblld.,t.  tSD. ;  ouijto.ieia.; 

ud  JV'- 13  ud  Ifc  io  p  IW. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c,      Leave»  lanceolate,   BcuminBte   throuBh 
mnch  of  their  lettgth,  gemilate  at  die  tip,  and  niinuteiy  \ 
crenulate  at  tbebase;  at  fint  pubescent,  buC  becoming  H 
glabroiu ;  wbvt  Bt  the  edge,  or  Dot.    Stipules  half.heart-   t 
sbsped.     CaCkin  pedunded  upon  a  leaT;  twiglet.    Brac-   t 
tea  bearded  at  tne  tip.     SCamens  3.      Capaule  ovatc 
coaical,  Qiore  orlesa  pubeacent,or  glabrouB,  stalked;  the 
gtalk  twice  che  length  of  the  ^land.     Stvle  elon^ted. 
StigniaB  bifid.  (JTocA.)  It  inhabiEs  the  banks  of  atreams,  1S96 

in  ue  plains  and  lower  valleyB  in  the  north  of  Oermany,  and  in  Eoglaod. 

VarieHa. 

1  ■  8.  u.  S;  S.  unduUta  Forbe»  in  Sid.  Wob.,  No.  13.— Mr.  Forbe* 
bas  giTea  the  following  specific  cbaracter,  or  diagnosia,  of  this  kind, 
be  treating  it  as  a  species ;  and,  as  this  character  may  serre  to  por- 
tray  its  nain  features,  we  reCtUD  it  in  application  to  it,  viewed  as  a, 
Tancty.  Leaves  linear-lanccolate,  acuminate,  somewhat  attenuated 
towards  Che  bsse;  wavy,  and  sbarply  BerraCed  aC  Cheir  margins. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  downy.  Style  abouC  balf  the  lengtfa 
of  the  linear  parCed  stigmaa.  (Sal.  IVob.,  p.  25.^  Cultivated  ia  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Qarden,  and  oawering  in  April  and  May.  It  ia  an 
uprigfat-growing  plaut,  soon  forming  a  bushy  tree,  about  10  ft.  or 
18  ft.  high,  with  brown,  smooth,  round  branches,  slightly  downy 
wben  young,  and  somewhHt  anguJar  at  tfae  pointa.  CsCkins  about 
I  in.  in  leogth,  bursting  forCb  wich  Che  leaves.  "  Thia  is  a  speciea 
very  distinct  trom  Che  above,  whicb  ii  considered  to  be  the  iS'.  undu- 
lits  of  Ehrhart ;  from  which  it  ts  readily  distinguiBhed  by  lon^ 
taper-pointed,  wavy  lesves.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  foreign  kind. 
I  Dave  not  observed  it  in  any  coUection  but  CbaC  contained  in  tbe 
Dublin  Botauic  Oarden,  from  wbich  I  derived  it."  (Forbei  ui  Sai. 
Wob.^i  In  relatioD  to  tfais  kind,  Mr.  Borrer  has  remarked  in  his 
Ust,  tnat,  "if  ^.  undulita  Forbei,  and  S.iwccoMx»  Smilh  aaA  FoTbe$, 
the  S.  undulkta  Hooktr,  are  to  be  regarded  bb  two  species,  the  fornter 
agrees  best  with  Ehrh«rC'B  charscCer  of  his  S.  undul&ta."  There 
are  planCs  in  the  Hackney  and  Ooldworth  arboretums,  and  at  Wo- 
bum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 
1*8.  u.  3;  5.  huiceolata  SmUh  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  143«.,  Eng.  Ff.,iv. 
p.  168.,  Farbet  in  Sai.  Wob.,  No.  14.  — The  foUowing  is  8mith'B 
diagnoBis  of  this  kind: — Leaves  tancaolate,  serrated,  glabrous,  taper- 
uig  towarda  each  end.  Footstalks  decurrent.  Ovary  stalked,  ovace, 
glabrous.  SCyles  as  lon^  as  cbe  stigmns.  (SmitA  Ejig.  Fl.)  Smitfa 
Ebb  farther  noted  of  its  distinctive  characterB  as  foUows ; — "Aktn  to 
5.  triftndra  Z.ra.  and  S.  Uofiiiianniana  Smith.  An  esBendal  meansof 
distinction  exiBts  in  the  leaves,  which  ere  longer  and  narrower  than 
those  of  5.  tritindra,  or  any  of  its  reputed  varietieB;  more  pointed 
and  t^>ering ;   uot  Iinear,  but  truly  lanceolate.     Footstalks  bearing 
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at  the  summit  a  pair  of  glands,  or  minute  leaflets ;  not  abrupt  at  the 
baae,  but  decurrent»  each  meeting  with  a  projection  of  the  branch, 
tapering  downward,and  forming  a  kind  of  buttress ;  which  character 
Lb  clear  and  inTariable."  (^^')  There  is  a  plant  of  S.  lanceoUta 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham;  and  there  are  also  plants 
in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums,  and  at  Henfield  and 
Flitwick  House.  Mr.  Forbes  observes  that  this  sort  deserves'cultiya- 
tion,  as  the  rods  are  much  used  for  hampersy  cTates,  &c,  although 
not  so  well  adapted  for  tying  bundles,  and  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
wicker  work,  as  the  S,  triandSra. 
I^  A  S.  tt.  4,  haying  the  catkins  androgynous.  S.  unduUta  occurs  in  this 
case.  (ifocA  Comm.,p,  20.) 

• 

•  II.  S.  fliPPOPHAEFoYiA  7%uiUier.    The  Sea-Buckthom-leaved  Willow» 

or  Oner, 

MmlHficaiim.    ThttiL  PartaL,  p^  514. ;  SeriBg.  SaL  euioc,  Na  44. ;  Koch  Oomm.,  pi  Sa  ;  Lhik 

EDujn. 
ayntMffmt.    8.  unduttta  TreniraiuiM  Obs.  Sot.,  pi  17.,  Koek  ia  Begemb.  BoL  Zeltmag,  1890,  p.  311. 

8.  AippophaerbUa  TkmiL  is  so  dmilar  to  S.  uDduttta,  aa  to  be,pcrfaipf,lxit  a  TaiieCyOT  that  fpedes. 

{Borrer  In  a  letter.) 
2^  Se»et.    Both  are  notioed  in  tfae  q;>eciflc  character. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  lanceolate,  obsoletely  crenubte  in  a  rep^nd  manner ; 
toothed  with  glanded  teeth,  so  small  as  to  seem  to  consist  of  glands  onlv ; 
acuminate  throuffh  much  of  its  length,  downj,  eventually  glabrous.  Stipules 
half-heart-6haped.  Catkin  bome  on  a  leafy  peduncle,  which  is  a  twiglet. 
Bractea  hairy.  Stamens  2.  Capsule  ovately  conical,  tomentose,  downy, 
orglabrous;  seated  on  a  stalk  that  is  as  long  as  the  gland.  Style  long. 
Stigma  bifid.  (Koch.)  Wild  in  the  plains  and  lower  inuleys  of  the  Pala^ 
tinate,  Wetteravia,  Inlesia,  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Treviranus  thinks 
that  this  is  the  true  S.  unduUta  of  Ehrhart ;  **  but  I,"  says  Koch,  **  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  of  its  leaves  undidated,  among  many  specimens 
observed  growing  wild;  but,  perhaps,  Ehrhart  includ^  thb  m'his  S. 
undul^ta,  to  which  it  is  too  near  akm  to  be  a  species  distinct  firom  that." 
ild.) 

*  ^  13.  S.  TBiA^NDRA  L.    The  S^Btamened^^fiowered  Willow,  or  Oner, 

IdenHfieaHotk.  Llo.  8pL  FL.  1418.;  WiHd.  Sdl  PL,4l  p.  654.,  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  1435.;  Eng.  FI 
4.  p.  16&)  Forttea  in  Sai  Wob.,  Na  15. ;  Hook.  FL  Br.,  ed.  a,  p.  418. ;  Wade^  Sallcet,  pi  & ; 
Mackay  FL  Hibem.,  pt  1.  p.  S45. ;  ?Hayne  Abhild..  p.  2ia 

Sfinonifme.    S.  <fmygiUJlna,part  of,  Koek  Conun.,  p.  19. 

The  SejKt.    Both  Mxes  are  flgurod  in  Eng.  Boi.  and  Sal.  Wok. 

Em^aoinfa.  Omd.  Sibw,  L  15&  t  S4.£  3.;  f  HaToe  AbUkL,  1 159. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1435.;  SaL  Wob., 
No.  15. }  our/^.  1297. ;  andji^g-.  15.  in  p.  1GQ6. 

iS^c.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  serrated,  glabrous,  raiher  unequally 
sloping  at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  compressed,  gla^ 
broiis.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  E.  'Fl.)  Bractea  (or  scale)  clothed 
extemally  with  fine,  long,  spreading,  more  or  less  plentmil  hurs.  (Ilnd,) 
Bractea  glabrous.  (Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  3d  ed.)  Mr.  Woollgar  used  to  distin- 
guish  this  spedes  by  the  dark-barked  smooth  shoots  of  the  female  piant. 
The  male  one  he  never  met  mlh  at  Lewes.  (Ilnd.)  A  native  of  Britain, 
in  wet  woods  and  osier  fi;rounds,  where  it  lorms  an  uprifht  tree,  rising 
naturally,  when  not  injured,  to  the  height  of  30  (L  Leaves  dways  perfectly 
glabrous.  This  species  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  long  tough  rods 
which  it  produces  when  cut  ^down,  which  are  in  frequent  use  for  wicker- 
work,  hoops,  &c.  ^  **  S.  tri&nch»  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  osiers.  It  is 
cultivated  for  white  basketwork,  produqing  rods  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  long,  tough 
and  piiant,  even  when  stripped  of  thdr  bark,  and  very  durable.  They  are 
cut  down  every  year."  (^Smith  in  Eng,  Fl,)  There  are  plants  in  the  Gold- 
worth  arboretum,  at  Flitwick  House,  at  Henfield,  and  at  Wobum  Abbey. 

VarieHes,  Several  varieties,  if  not  distinct  species,  are  coraprehended  under 
the  name  of  S.  triandra.    "  Of  these,  I  venture  to  separate  one  as  a  species. 
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bj  the  name  oF  S.  Hoflmsiuiiatui."  (Ibid.y     Mr.  Forbes,  afler  deacribing 
tbe  kind  tliat  he  fa&s  Hdopted  aa  S.  triiii(lra,  adda,  "  I  have  ftnother  atate 


Rcribed  b;  Scoith,  of  a  fine  brigbt  greeii.  Petioles  more  ilender. 
Supuks  la^er.  CatkiBi  laige  and  yellow.  StainenB  3  or  more, 
thnce  a»  loag  sa  tbe  braetea.  I  hBve  not  aeea  the  female  flawera, 
nor  am  I  ii^anoed  of  the  peculiar  propertiea  of  thii  kind.  Hr. 
Crowe  used  to  nune  tt  S,  cont6rtB,Biid  eateem  it  ■  doubtfiil  ■peciea, 
aiid  oot  «uppoKd  to  be  wild  iu  Britain."  (Ibid.)  SfDon.  S, 
iri^dra  Cart.  Fl.  Load.  {Borrer  in  a  letter.)  About  Lewes, 
SuMex,  it  i«  confined  to  the  oaier-gTouDda.  {Borrer  bx  Hook.  Br. 
*  Fl.,  Sd  ed.)  Thia  ia  apparently  the  .S.  Hoppauia  WilUI.,  diSering 
onlj,  aoconiiiig  to  my  BpedDiens  from  SalEbiug,  in  the  notched  or 
retuve  bracteaa.  (Hooker,  MiL)     Saath  hai  quoted  the  S.  trifcadra 
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Curt,  Fl,  Lond,  as  identical  with  S,  Hofimanmoiia  Smith ;  but  has 
remarked  that  it  may  possibly  proye  distinct,  and  that  it  doubtless 
is  BO  from  the  S.  tri&ndra»  which  he  has  described.  There  are  plants 
at  Henfield. 

•  %  S.ft.SHopp^tna,;    S,  andr6gyna  Hcppe,  quoted  in    Wiild.  Sp, 

PL,  iv.  p.  654.,  under  S.  Hoppeana  Wilid. ;  S.  Roppedna  Willd. 
Sp.  Pl.,  IV.  p.  654.,  Smith  in  Kees^s  Cyclo.,  No.  2.,  Hayne  Ab- 
bud.,  p.  218.  t.  158.;  S.  tridndra  andrdgyna  Seringe,  quoted  in 
Hayne  Abbild, ;  S.  omygd&lina,  part  of,  Koch  Comm,,  p.  18. — Smith, 
in  his  Eng,  Fl,,  iv.  p.  167.,  has  inddentally  described  this,  after  S. 
triindra,  as  follows: — **jS^.  Hoppeaiia  WiUd.  is  characterised  by 
having  some  catkins  composed  piartly  of  male  and  partly  of  feroale 
flowers.  Its  leaves,  thougb  very  glaucous  beneath,  agree  nearly  with 
those  of  S,  triindra,  of  which  species  Mr.  Sieber,  who  sent  me 
specimens  fit>m  Salzburg,  appears  to  think  it  a  variety."  (SmUh,) 
It  b  shown,  under  var.  2,  that  Hooker  deems  S,  Hoppedna  ap- 
parenUy  identical  with  that  variety.    Introduced  in  1820. 

•  t  S.ft.i;  S.  triindra  undiilata  Merteng,  med,  —  Tliis  is  an  approach 

to  S,  omygdilina;  the  twigs  are  of  a  ^ellowish  grey  as  in  that  kind, 
and  their  young  points  grooved,  but  in  a  less  renuOrkable  degree. 
Mr.  Forster  regards  this,  and  not  the  French  willow  of  the  Lewes 
basket-makers,  as  the  S,  contorta  of  Mr.  Crowe.  I  have  plants  of 
both  sexes  fit>m  the  Lewes  osier  grounds.  (W,  B,) 

ik  \^,S,  HoFPif ANNL4^ifi4  Smith.    Hoffinann's  Willow,  cr  Oner, 

ideidMeatkm.    Smlth  Eog.  Fl.,  4.  p.  168. ;  Forbei  in  SaL  WoU,  Ma  16. ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL, 

t.  Sffla  j  Hook.  Br.  FL.  ed.  S.,  p.  m  ^   _  ,«      .. 

agmot^me.    8.  trlfodn  H(^  SaL,  1.  p.  46. 1 9, 10.,  fiS.  II  8.  {SmUk}  ?  escluiivelr  oi  wm  {Borrtr 

in  MooL  Br.  FL)  S.  HoAnannMiia  Sm.  •eems  to  be  tbe  &  tri&ndra  of  Gemuui  botanifti  In 

genend.    (Antf*  In  Ehm.  i^.  2.  p.  167.)      _     ,       ..«,„,  ^ 
Tke  Seaeet.    Tbe  male  li  ^red  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  and  in  Sal  Wob. ;  a  noCioe  relattT»  to  wbat  haa 

been  rcgaided  aa  the  female  it  giTen  In  EngL  FTora. 
Simnkigt.    HoCSaL,  Lt9,ia,andS3b£S.;  SaL  WoU,  Ma  1& ;  ^.  Bot  SuppL,  t  9620. ;  and 

J^.  1&&IPL1606. 

^)ec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leayes  ovate-oblong,  serrated,  smooth,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  compre^ed,  glabrous. 
Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  E,  F,)  The  male  piant  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  on  the  sides  of  streams,  in  Sussex,  where  it  forms  a  much- 
branched  shrub,  or  crooked  tree,  scarceiy  ever  exceeding  12  ft.  high ;  flower- 
ing  in  May.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  his  plant,  after  having  been  cuitivated 
fbr  five  years,  had  not  exceeded  the  height  of  5  ft.  There  are  piants  in  the 
Qoldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Henfield. 

S  14.  iS^  iiMTGDA^LiNii  L,    The  Alniond'4ea9ed  Willow,  or  Oner. 

IdmHiUatim.  lin.  Sa  Fl.,144& ;  Willd.  Spi  FL,  p.  66&:  Smith  Ebg.  Bot,  1 1636. :  Eng.  FL,  4^ 
pTiegL ;  Fwbei  in  SaL  Wob..  Na  18. ;  Hook  Br.  Ft,  ed.  S.,  p.  400. ;  Wade*»  Salioes,  p.  14. ; 
Mackay  FL  Hibern..  pt  1.  p.  94S. 

Sammme.    8.  omygdalina,  part  of,  Xoeh  Comm.,  p.  18. 

T%e  Seset.    BoCh  iexea  are  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot  and  Sai.  Wob. 

JSitgrmwiiigt.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1696. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  18. ;  our /^.  1296. ;  and>^.  la  in  p.  ieO& 

Spec,  Char,,^c,  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous,  rounded,  and  unequal 
at  tfae  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  ovate,  compressed,  smooth ;  its  stalks 
almost  as  long  as  the  bractea.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  Young  branches 
fiirrowed.  Down  of  the  seeds  shorter,  and  less  abundant,  than  in  S,  tri&ndra. 
Mr.  Crowe  first  accurately  compared  and  distinguished  these  two  by  their 
leaves.  (Smith  E,  F,)  A  native  of  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches,  in  the  eastem  counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotiand,  where  it 
forms  atree  growing  to  the  height  of  20ft.  or  30  ft.;  flowering  in  April 
and  May,  and,  fbr  the  second  time,  in  Auffust.  **  If  cut  down  everv  year,  it 
produces  rods  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  long,  in  considerable  plenty,  for  coara^  basket- 
work,  but  not  equal  to  S,  tri^dra  when  peeled."  (Smth,)  Among  the  in- 
sects  which  live  upon  thia  species  is  the  Phalse^a  anastomdsis  L,,  the 
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li(5MtA 
omJ  Abbtytet  Inteel*,  t. 
■  72. ;  and  our  ^.  1299.^ 
Hie  catapiUvs  of  this 
iiuect  appear  »11  coUected 
togetfaer  in  a  web  spud 
amoDK  tfae  leaves.  Tfae 
laiTB  is  of  a  bri^t  jA- 
low,  Btreaked  with  bro  wn, 
Bnd  tbe  imBgo  of  n  pale 
biowD.  The  insect  is 
equally  common  in  Eu- 
rope  and  in  America. 
There  are  planti  in  the 
TwickeDham  Botanic 
Oafden,  and  tbe  Hackney 
arboretimi ;  and  at  Wo- 
buni,  Henfield,  and  FUtwick. 

I  li.  3.  VuiABsuW^  FlUgge  et  Willd.    ViUarH's  Willow,  or  Omer. 

FoAhIb  8ML  ^mS.,  No.  17. 

ISelm    Doth  MU  m  dwlbail  br  wind, ;  Um  udt  li  Ocimil  ta  S1.  Wii.,  ud  >•  ln  tbe 
ijxtecn  Hinlciiitml  SdcIMiI  ubentDiB, 

Ka  fl. ;  w>d  A.  17.  In  f.  IRML 


i^vc.  Cho'.,  S(c.  Lcsves  ell^cal,  roundcd  at  the  base,  poiuted  at  the  tip, 
secrated,  whitely  glaucous  boieath.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  learea. 
Flowerg  triaadrous.  Orsi^  pedicellated,  orate,  Binooth.  Stinttas  sejsile. 
(WUld.aoA  Forba.)  A  nativeof  Dauphin^,  wheTe,accordii]g  to  Willdenow, 
itfonnBashrubSft.or  Sft.high,  with  aarkviolefr«aloured,shlniiig  brancbet; 
but,  according  to  tbe  experience  of  Mr.  Forbea,  in  the  Wobura  salictum, 
it  is  a  hBndBome  umi^t-growing  tree,  wtfaining  tbe  hdght  of  18  ft.  or 
H  fl.,  with  the  preceding  year's  bronches  of  a  grevisb  brown  coloar,  and 
the  jouRg  twig*  dai^  brDfn  above,  P^er  beneatn,  polishei^  and  soDie> 
wbat  «ngular,  or  striated,  and  verv  lirittle.  lutrodiiced  in  1818.  The 
Bule,  as  obserred  in  the  Iiondon  Horticultunil  8ociet/s  aiboretum,  in 
1835,  is  an  dc^nnt  kind,  noticeable  early  in  «pring  for  its  plenufiil  blos- 
soms,  and  BubKquentlj  for  its  leaves,  which  are  remarkablT  neat  in  their 
figure  aiid  serrature,  aad  more  or  leaa  peculiar  as  compareci  with  those  of 


li  also  &n  omamentBl  feature.      There  are  planta  at  WobuTD  Abbej, 


App.  i.     Tridndra  of  •aihich  there  are  PlatUs  in  the  Couniry  not 
described. 

a  inm^fiUa  Lodd,  CiL,  ad.  U3S,  uid  &  taan/Via  O.,  In  Uk  adkcthn  U  H^nn,  ^pau  ts  ta 
tlK  uiD^  ind  nw  ikln  la  8.  limonlUuia ;  but  «n  titj  dUhniit  frinn  Um  B.  tcnuiOltii  nT  Smiik. 

App.  ii.     JH&ndrie  described,  bttt  notyet  introduced,  or  qfdotd)t- 
Jvl  Ideraity  with  Species  in  the  Couatry. 

a  jpeodM^  mu  M  IHb.,  HMSH.  AuM.l.p.  1.  L  ^l..  FI  AmL,tj.esa.i  &  nvnjUrnu. 

8iL  Aurt,  i!  p  4  t  7,  a,  FL  'Aii«..  4  p.  «Si i  a  nnrtUn, mH  « lim., HoillKrAuM..  1.  p.  i  1 9,  la. 
FL  Auil.,  S.U  633.1  S.w»ria,Bai^(ma.,  Hii^U.  Auit.,  1.  p,  3.  I.  11,11..  Fl.  AvtL.3.  f.  Ht.., 
8.  M^Jifani,  au.  tt  im.,  HdMBiL  Alld^l.p.t.  L  13,14.,  n,AuiL,<j.uEK  1  S.  I4^m{l>.u>h 
tttaB.,HaMSd.AnR..I.  p.L  1. 15,18.,  nAiut.,  1.11  GSt.;  6.  ipaliia,  att  et  ICm.,  HoM  SiL 
AiuL,  1  p.  &  L  17.,  Fl  AuM,  K  p.  «36. 
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Group  iv.     Pent&ndra  Borrer. 
Treet  hamng  Flowen  uaih  3— S  Siameni. 


H^ 


)  flower  more  than  3,  in  moU,  instances  5.  Ovary  giabrous. 
Tfae  plants  trees  of  inoderBte  siie.  '  LeaTea  large,  gloBsy,  fragrant,  •errated, 
and  having  ^lands  in  the  «erretures,  from  whicli  a  reda  exudea.  Stameos 
in  each  catkin  bo  niunerouB  and  long,  as  to  render  the  flowera,  wbicli,  too, 
are  in  perfection  at  the  aame  time  aa  the  folJHge,  quite  haodsome,  and  the 
trees,  va  thia  condition,  more  omamental  than  those  ofaay  other  group. 
(Hook.  Bt.  Fi.,  ed.  2.,  with  adaptatioa.) 

I   16.  S.  pbnta'ndra  L.     The  five-atamened^uwrfJ  Willow. 


_      .  %  FL,1HSL)  WIDd.  Sp,  PL,*j>,  SJg;  Hbtiw  AbbUcl.,p.m;  anlth  mr 

Bd1.,LIS(B.i  Bic.K.»MTLj  riiAwlnBil.  mb,  Na.3i.j  Hook.  Bt.  ^.  ^3.,  ^100.; 
Wid>^Saliic^|iL%;  UickiirpLHlliaiL.pt  l.p.EKi  HM  ^  AuHr.,  Ljl  I. 

iMtwma.    B.  pnttBdn,  M  of,  XatA  Cmm.,  p.  13.  i  Uie  iwnt  WUIaw,  ot  Bir-lwrBl  WlUoir. 

TL  aoa.  Bc«b  •ewan  flgiind  In  SaL  Web.  tni  OMpit-tilMU;  •ai  Uw  mile  In  Sag.  Bel., 
«Itll  tWO  TlEWI  OTUI  OTIVT .     Botb  KKfll  ITC  Aguml  iD  HDffl  SaL  Aiulr. 

EiJrmSiua.  Bog.Bal.,L  iklS.i  Khtiw  AbbUd.,t  IBLi  SiL  Wob.,  Na.3ki  Bot  W.  Aiutt.,  1. 
i.Lf'.?!  oot^.  lESftOi  iuid;l(.MlDiilRl& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  OTate,  pointed,  crenate,  glandular,  glabroua.  Foot- 
ttallts  glandular  at  the  Bmnnut.  Stamena  5  or  more,  hairy  at  the  baae. 
Orary  oTate,  tapeting,  smooth,  nearly  sesaile.  (^Sai.  Wob.,  p.  67.)  A  Dali*e 
of  Britain,  on  the  baolis  of  rivers  and  walery  places ; 
most  frequent  in  the  north.  In  1S04,  thia,  and  fiTe  or  > 
■ix  other  distinct  Borts  were  abundant  on  the  banka  of 
Otwar  Bum,  near  Edinburgh,  between  Oc^ar  House 
and  tfae  junction  of  the  bum  with  the  river  Almond. 
It  forms  sn  upri^t  tree,  IBA.  or  SOft.  hi^,  with 
amooth  shining  branches,  and  large,  copious,  shining 
fcdiage.  so  as  to  ffiTe  the  plant,  in  the  Eummer  season, 
the  oppearance  o? au  evergreen.  Itisoneof  thelateBt- 
flowermg  willows,  the  flower  aeldom  expanding  till 
die  bq^nmg  of  June.  The  flowers  are  remarkabljr 
fi^grant,  as  are  the  leaves,  especiaUy  when  bruised : 
the  fragrance,  wfaich  is  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  sweet  kit 

bay  (ZiHiirus  n^bilis),  but  less  powerful,  is  eiuded  IS99a 

from  the  resinouB  notches  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  barren  catkins,  It  is  one 
of  the  mo9t  desirable  spedes  of  the  genuB  fbr  plandng  in  pleasure-grounds,  on 
account  of  the  fine  dis^lay  made  hy  the  bloBsoms,  their  obundant  &sgrance, 
the  amooth,  shining,  nch  deep  green  of  the  leaTes,  and  the  compHratiTely 
•low  BTOwth  and  compact  habit  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Forbes  states  Uiat,  when 
cut  down,  tliis  specdes  produces  tough  flexible  rods,  fit  for  basketwork  ; 
but,in  a  wild  state,  on  the  banks  of  Oogar  Bum,  where  itsfiTe  or  six  other 
■orts  were  periodically  cut  down  for  basketwork  and  for  hoops,  the  shoots 
of  S.  pent&ndra  were  considered  rather  ahort  and  brittle,  as  compared  with 
thoeeof  the  others.  /^alie^typicoides,  tfae  OotliicmoUi,which,  Dooovan 
(in  hb  Intecti,  &c.,  vol.  xt.  p.  2.  pl.  505.)  says,  is  much  esteemed  by  col- 
lectors  in  Britain,  on  account  of  its  acarceness,  inhabits  thia  willow.  Not- 
withstanding  its  being  generally  rare,  it  appears  that  it  was  seen  in  1886,  in 


Cheahire,  in  immenae  quantities,  during  a  thunder  storm.  (8ee  Mag.  Ifaf. 
iA(f.,ToI.iii.,  p.  404,)  Tfaere are  several  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety'* 
Oarden,  whicti,  in  1834,  aftei  faaving  been  10  yeara  pUnted,  were  fh>m 
15ft.tol8ft.  bicbj  andothersin  theHackneyandOoIdwortharboretnms, 
and  at  Flitwick,  Uengeld,  and  Wobum. 

Faridy. 

T  8.  p.  2  ienHaphredUica ;   5.  hermaphrodf tica  Lm.  Sp.  Pl.,  p.  144i;., 
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WaAlenb,  Flora  Upt,,  according  to  Koch  Comm,,  p.  14.,  Smith  in 
Reeit  Cydo,y  No.  1.  —  The  catkins  bearing  rarely  male  flowers  and 
female  ones,  and  some  of  the  stamens  being  changed  into  monstrous 
pistils. 

1  17.  S,  Mbyerz^V^  Willd.    Meyer'B  Willow. 

Ideiaifiaakm.    WilML  Berl.  Baumi.,  p.  4S7. ;  Hayne  AbMld..  p.  S88. ;  Forbei  in  Sd.  Wob.,  Na  33. ; 

Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  421. 
Sffmomifm^    Koch.  fn  hii  Comm,,  p.  14.,  haf  pretented  the  foUowinf :  —**  S.  etuplAte  SektUtx  Fi. 

Starg.  SufipL,n. 47. ;  5.  tiDctbria  Smitk  In  Bea*§  C^eto.,  No.  13. ;  &  pent&ndra  fi Limi.  Fi.  Smec., 

acoording  to  Smlth ;  S.  hexindra  Ekrk.  Jrb.,  140. ;  &  Ehrhart/dna  Smith  In  Beal'*  CjfOopiBdia.'* 

Koch  hai  adopted  the  name  S.  cutpldliU  Schultz.    8.  tetr&ndra  WUld.  ii  quotcd  ai  lyiionymoui 

in  Hook.  Br.  Ft,  ed.  3. 
lie  Setei.    The  male  ii  flgured  in  Hajne*i  AbbUd.,  and  deicribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob.,  unlen 

lome  mtitake  ai  to  the  Jdnd  hai  oocurred  :  lee  Borrer,  below.    Tbe  feuMle  It  mentioned  in  Kocii*i 

Com.,  and  Hooker*»  Br.Fl^tA.  S.,  p.  481. 
Engravings.    WMjne  AbbikL,  t  168. ;  SaL  Wok,  No.  33.,  witb  a  doubt,  at  ieait,  ai  to  the  flower- 

bearing  ipecimen;  our>^.  13(0.;  andyl^g.  33.  In  p.  1610. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  I^eaves  ovate-ell^tic,  pointed,  glabrous,  green,  and  shining 
above,  rather  pale  beneath,  but  not  glaucous,  serrated ;  the  serratures  of 
the  young  leaves  glandular.  Stipules  soon  falling  off.  Stamens  3 — ^, 
Bractea  obtuse,  yellow.  (Sal.  Wob,^  p.  65.)  Koch  has  stated  the  geogya- 
phic  distributioD  oiS.  cuspidkta  Schuitz,  to  wbich  he  refers  the  S.  Meyeriana 
WiUd.,  to  be  Pomerania  and  Sweden,  in  meadows,  and  woody  and  marshy 
places.  Qermany  is  given  as  the  native  country  of  this  kind  m  our  Hortut 
Briiannicut,  and  in  Sweefs :  and  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Britain  i8,in 
the  former,  1822 ;  in  the  latter,  1623.  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  the  insertion  of 
thia  kind  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl,,eidi,  3.,  as  a  native  of  Britain,  arose  firom  a  mistake 
of  his.  (See  Borrer  in  Comp,  to  Bot,  Mag.^  p.  225.)    It  forms  a  handsome- 

Sowing  tree,  with  brownish  smooth  branches,  which  are  slightly  warty ;  and 
rge,  broad,  shiiiing  leaves,  somewhat  unequal,  and  obtuse  at  the  base,  often 
broadest  above  the  middle  :  of  an  ovate-elliptic'shape,  pointed;  green, 
8mooth,and  shining  above ;  pale,  but  not  g^ucous,beneath ;  strongly  serrated, 
and  the  serratures  of  the  vounger  leaves  fumished  witfa  glands.  Nearly 
allied  to  S,  lilkcida,  which,  faowever,  faas  smaller  leaves,  and  longer,  more 
slender,  catkins.  It  flowers  in  April.  S,  Meyetidna  is  a  desirable  kind 
of  willow  for  introducing  into  omamental  plantations  of  the  coarser  kind, 
as  it  grows  quickly,  and  faas  large  shining  leaves,  and  the  catkins  of 
flowers  of  the  male  are  omamental.  It  assimilates  to  S.  pentandra  in  its 
flowers,  but  is  obviously  distinct  from  that  kind  when  the  two  are  seen 
growing  near  together.  It  is  of  fireer  growth,  is  more  robust,  and  its  leaves 
are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  shining.  Mr.  Borrer  faas  communicated 
tfae  following  remarks  relative  to  tfae  figure  of  S,  Meyeriafur,  given  in  Sal. 
Wob.y  No.  33.: — *'  I  never  saw  tfae  catkins  sessile,  as  represented  in  Sal. 
Wob,,  t.  33.,  but  always  on  lea^'  stalks,  as  in  S.  lucida,  t.  32.  Possiblv  tfae 
two  figures  represent  tfae  same  species.  In  American  specimens  of  S.  ludda 
Muhl,  and  WtUd.^  tfaere  is  some  silkiness  on  the  youxig  leaves.  Still  they 
may  be  of  the  same  species  as  S,  Meyeridna ;  and,  if  so,  S.  lucida  is  the 
older  name."  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  at  Henfield,  and  at  Flit- 
wick  House,  the  latter  ot  whicfa  are  13  ft.  faigh. 

t  18.  iSi.  LU^ciDA  MHhlenb.   The  shining-i^avai  Willow. 

Identi/teation.    Mtihlenb.  Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  Berol.,  4.  p.  839.  t  &  f.  7. ;    Willd.  %>.  Pl^  4. 

667. :  Mtthlenb.  Simi  et  Kta.  Ann.  of  Bot.,  8.  66L  t  5.  f.  7. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  6ifi. ; 

Smith  in  Reei*i  Cyda,  No.  38. ;  Michx.  North  Amer.  SylTa,&  p^  81.;  ?Forbei.iii  SaL  Wob., 

Na  3S.,  who  hai  quoted  Willd.  with  doubt 
Sifnonymes.    8.  Forbeitf  Sweet  Hort  Brit,  ed.  1830;  -where  it  ii  iCated  to  be  not  the  8.  Mcida  of 

otben,  and  where  the  S.  liicida  of  Spreng.  Sifst.,  Lwhich  ii  the  S.  Idcida  MUJUenb.,  ii  leglateied 

beiidei. 
ne  Sexet.    The  male  la  deacribed  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  noticed  below,  in  the  Speeifie 

Character. 
Sngravfnff.    Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scnit  BeroL,  4.  t  &  C  7. ;  Simi  et  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot,  8. 1 5.  £  7. ; 

Hlchx.  North  Amer.  Sylra.^.  1 1S&  f.  a ;  f  SaL  Wob.,  32. ;  omjlg.  1301. ;  «nd  fig.SS.  in  p.  1610. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leav^  ovate,  acuminate,  8errated,gIabrous ;  slunin^  above,  pale 
beneath;  the  serratures  resinous.  Footstalks  glandular.  Stipules  large, 
half-heart>8haped,  serrated,  and  fumished  wtth  glands.    Catkins  of  tfae  male 
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,  .r  more.    Stamena  S— 5,  bearded  at  the  baae.  (SaL  Wob., 

.j    r.  Forbei  beUerea  tbat  the  kiiid  nhich  he  hai  elucidated  in  « 

i  of  Switierlaiid;  but  the  S.  likdda  JUuUmJ.  is  a  natiTe  of  Horth 

Americaj  and  thii  may  beonereaKiii,  at  least,  wby  Mr.  Sweet  dintii^mbed 
theplantacifthe  twocountrietasortwo  gpecieSiU  ahown  under  Synonymei, 
aboTC.  S.  litddB  of  the  SaUetum  Wobtmteiue  fomu  a  huidsome  low-growine 
tree,  with  the  branchea  of  the  preceding  year  of  b  greyiab  green  colour,  snd 
smooth :  the  young  twiss  are  of  b  ydlowish  green,  somewhat  stnated,  or 
sngular,  al  the  points.    It  flowera  in  April  snd  May,  aud  "  ai>p«ara  a  good 
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*  iMsket  wiDow.**  Mr.  Forbes  recdyed  it  from  Messn.  Loddiges»  under  the 
name  ofS.  Meyeridna;  wfaich  species,  he  sayB,  is  readily  distinguished  from 
S.  lHada,  by  its  much  lai^  leaves,  and  shorter  obtuse  catkins.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  in  the  salictum  at  Wobum. 

Group  y.    Frigiles  Borfer. 

TVeet^  wiih  thevr  Twigs  mostfy  hrittie  at  the  Jointi. 


^ 


JLIl&i 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  glabrous,  elonpated,  seated  upon  a  more  or 
leas  obvious  stalk.  Fiowera  yery  loosely  duposed  in  the  catkin.  Leayes 
knceolate,  serrated,  glabrous»  stipuled.  The  plants,  trees  of  conaiderable 
size.  {Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  adapted^) 

^  19.  5.  babylo'nica  If.    The  Babylonian,  or  weepmg^  Willow. 


Ac»  C  Bmk. ;  Saute  pleuraur,  FmatA du  gnuid  Sdgneur»  Fr.  i  Tnaet  Weide,  Tbiiuien  Weide, 

Ger. 
TheSen».    Tlie  taaale  b  figuied  in  AoL  iro& ;  the  male  ii  iMt  known,  in  a  liTinf  ttate,  in  BriUin 

nnleis  it  be  5.  b.  Napcdctao,  u  luegerted  in  pii  15IS. 
Eagrmftmge,    Ranw.  iLrsSL  IK.;  Sd:  Wobi,  Na  SS.;  ottr>i;g.SS.inpLie07.;  and tbe platcfl  of  tbia 

trceln  onr  laat  Volumft 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leayea  Uinceolatey  acuminate,  finely  serrated,  glabrous ; 
gtauoous  beneath.  Catkins  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves. 
Ovary  ovate,  sessile,  glabrous.  (Willd,  Sp,  Pl,^4t  p.671.)  A  native  of 
Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphratfi,  near  Babylon,  whence  its  naroe;  and 
also  of  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  and  of  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  England  by 
Mr.  Vemon,  a  merchant  at  Aleppo,  who  sent  it  to  his  seat  at  Twickenham 
Park,  at  about  1730,  where  it  was  seen  growing  by  the  celebrated  Peter 
Collinson,  in  1748.  In  the  Hortta  Kewenrit^  the  date  of  its  introduction  is 
given  as  1692;  but  no  particulars  are  stated  respecting  it.  Delille,  in 
a  note  to  his  VHomme  des  Champt,  says  that  Toumefort  first  introduced 
it  into  Europe ;  and  some  authors,  on  the  authority  of  the  St.  Jamei*i 
Chromde  for  August,  1801,  assert  that  Pope  introduced  it  into  England, 
and  that  his  favourite  tree  at  Twickenham  was  the  first  planted  in  this 
country.  The  storj^  is,  that  Pope,  happening  to  be  with  Lady  Suffblk, 
when  that  lady  received  a  present  from  Spain,  or,  according  to  some,  fix>m 
Turkey,  observed  that  some  of  the  pieces  of  withy  bound  round  it  appeared 
as  tfaough  they  would  vegetate ;  and,  takin^  them  up  said,  **  Perhaps  these 
may  prmluce  something  uiat  we  have  not  m  En^and."  Whereupon,  the 
story  adds,  he  planted  one  of  them  in  his  garden  at  Twickenham ;  which 
becfune  the  weeping  willow,  afterwards  so  celebrated.  This  paper  was 
published  about  the  time  that  Pope's  willow  was  cut  down,  because  the 
possessor  of  his  villa  was  annoyed  by  persons  asking  to  see  it.  The  most 
probabie  of  these  stories  appears  to  be,  that  the  tree  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  Toumefort.  It  is  now  universally  cultivated  wherever  it  will 
stand  the  open  air,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  m  Asia,  and  in  the  civilised 
parts  of  Amca :  it  is  also  a  ffeat  favourite  in  North  Amerioa.  That  this 
tree  is  a  fiivourite  one  in  China,  and  also  very  conmion  in  that  country, 
appears  fi^om  the  frequent  representations  of  itthat  are  found  on  porcelain, 
tea^hests,  &c.  It  is  also  pictured  in  a  view  of  the  villaffe  of  Tonnan,  drawn 
by  John  Nicohoff,  July  3.  1655,  on  his  way  to  Pekm,  with  the  embassy 
which  the  Dutch  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Chma  in  that  year.  (Syl,  Flor^,  2. 
p.  265:)  That  the  Chinese  use  it  in  their  planted  garden  scenery,  along 
with  other  omamental  trees,  is  evident,  from  the  published  views  of  the 
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^•rdens  and  vjllai  of  Centon,  and  othef  places  in  China.  Fig.  130S.,  which 
»  reduced  fh>m  a  drawing  kindly  lenc  us  by  Sir  Q,  T.  Staunlon,  shows 
pvt  of  the  villa  of  Canaequa,  who  had  one  of  the  &Deat  gardena  in  Canton 
aboutthe  year  IHIS,  when  the  drawing  waa  talien.  A  larae  weeping  willow 
ii  ihowD  in  the  left  ofthe  picture,  two  or  more  in  the  middle,  and  one  on 
the  right,  bi  if  placed  on  a  balcony  ;  or  perhap*  growing  through  ic  rrom 
the  conBervatory  below.  The  ChLpeBe  employ  the  weeping  willow  also  in 
tbeir  cemeteriei, aa  appears  froni/^.  1304,,reduced  IroQia  plate  in  Dobeira 
Tyaeeli,  which  represents  the  cemetery  of  the  Vale  of  Tombi,  nenr  the  lakc 
See  Hoo.  Alt  the  prints  of  Chinese  objecta,  indeed,  concur  in  ahowing  that 
the  weeping  willow  is  one  of  the  most  geuerally  Bdmired  trees  in  China.  It  ia 
common  io  eardenB  in  che  neighbourhood  of  AlcierR,  and  in  burial-grounda 
throughout  Turkey,  «nd  great  parC  of  che  west  of  Acia.  In  many  counCries, 
pardculBrty  iu  France  andGeruumy,  it  appearB  tobave  taken  theplace  of  th« 
cypress,  aa  a  tree  for  planting  in  cemetenes;  aod  the  reesons  wby  it  is  pre- 
fenedrorthispuipoBearethuBgiven  by  Poiret  in  the  A^oumiu i>ii  Hamel:  — 
"  The  cypresa  waa  kmg  considered  aa  the  appropriate  omanienc  of  the  ceuie- 
urji  but  its  gloomj  shade  among  the  tombs,  and  its  thick  heavy  foliage 
of  <ite  dvkest  green,  iDspire  only  dcnressing  thoti^ts,  and  present  death 
tmkr  itB  moBt  appailing  image.  The  weeping  willow,  on  the  contrary, 
ratber  conveys  a  picture  of  the  grief  felt  for  tbe  loss  of  the  departed,  than 
of  the  darkneai  of  the  grare.  JCs  ligbt  and  el^anc  foliage  flowa  like  Cbe 
disheTelled  hair  and  grai^liil  drapery  of  a  sculptured  mourner  over  a  sepuU 
ehral  um;  aadcooTeyithoiiesootbingithougb  sofUy melanchoty, reflections, 
which  bavemadeoneofourpoetsexcla)m,*TbereisBplea£ureevenin  grief.'" 
NotwichBtanding  the  preference  thus  given  to  the  willow,  the  Bbape  of  tbe 
cypress,  conveyine,  to  a  fancifut  mmd,  the  idea  of  a  liiune  painting  upwarda, 
has  been  supposea  to  aflbrd  an  emblem  of  tbe  hope  of  immortaJiCy,  and  ia 
still  planted  in  many  churchyerds  on  the  ConCment,  and  alluded  to  in 
epitophs  under  thia  light.  In  inany  of  tbe  churchyardB  of  Germany,  both 
embleraB  are  combined;  tbe  Lombardy  poplar  bdng  Bubstituted  lor  the 
c?presB;  aa,  indeed,  we  are  informed  it  Is  in  many  of  tbe  cemeteries  in 
Tui^ejBDdPersia.  Fig.  1303.  represents  a  chtirchj-ard  in  Boden,  called  the 


Oehllierg  (M ount  of  (Nives),  where  the  two  treei  are  both  plaated,  lo  as 
U>  produce  a  vtry  pteaBiiic  effect. 

Mach  has,  of  kte  yeart,  been  sud  respecting  a  weeping  willow  in  the 
lilaiKl  oi  St.  Helene,  supposed  to  overhang  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.  Accord- 
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ing  to  8ome,  this  is  a  distinct  spedes,  indigenous  to  the  island ;  a|id  others 
even  assert  that  it  is  not  a  wiliow  at  all.  Being  anxious  to  procure  correct 
infonnation  as  to  the  tree  at  St.  Helena,  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Moming 
Chromde^  which  appeared  in  that  joumal  on  Sept.  5.  1836.  We  received 
a  great  many  answers;  some  dried  spedmens ;  a  number  of  drawings  and 
engravings,  either  lent  or  given ;  and  one  liviiig  plant.  The  rtsult  of  the 
whole,  as  far  as  it  is  worth  making  public,  is  as  follows : —  No  species  of 
willow  iJB  indigenous  to  St.  Helen^;  but  about  1810,  or  before,  when 
General  Beatson  was  eovemor  there,  he,  bdng  fond  of  planting,  had  agreat 
^nany  forest  trees  and  shrubs  introdaced  from  Britain ;  and  though,  as 
appears  by  the  St.  Helena  Gmeite  for  1811-12,  he  had  the  ^eatest  difii- 
•  cmty  in  preserving  his  plantations  from  the  numerous  goats  which  abounded 
in  tbe  island,  yet  sevcral  of  the  trees  survived,  and  attained  a  timber-Iike 
size.  Among  these  was  the  tree  of  5alix  babyI6nica,  which  has  smce  been 
odled  Napoleon's  willow.  This  tree  grew  among  other  trees,  on  the  side 
of  a  valley  near  a  spring;  and,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  he 
had  a  seat  placed  under  it,  and  us^  to  jjo  and  sit  there  very  freauently, 
and  have  water  brought  to  him  from  the  adjoining  fountain.  About  tne  time 
of  Napoleon*8  death,  in  1821,  a  storm,  it  is  said,  shattered  the  willow  in 
pieces;  and,  after  the  interment  of  the  emperor,  Madame  Bertrand  planted 
several  cuttings  of  thu  tree  on  the  outside  of  the  railine  which  surrounds 
the  grave ;  and  placed  within  it,  on  the  stone,  severaf  flower-pots  with 
heartscase  and  forget-me-not.  In  1828,  we  are  informed,  the  willows 
were  found  in  a  dyins  state;  and  twent^dght  young  ones  were,  in  conse- 
qoence,  placed  near  tbe  tomb,  which  was  at  that  time  surrounded  with  a 
proftision  of  scarlet4)lo88omed  pelaigoniums.  A  correspondent,  who  was  at 
St«  Helena  in  1834,  says  one  of  the  willows  was  then  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  but  another,  who  was  there  in  1835,  describes  it  as  going  tast  to 
decay,  owin^  to  the  nurober  of  pieces  carried  away  by  visitors.  In  what 
year  a  cuttmg  from  this  willow  was  brought  to  England  for  the  first  time 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascert^in;  but  it  appears  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  in  the  year  1823,  and  that  one  of  the  oldest  plants  is  that 
in  the  garden  of  the  Roebuck  tavem  on  Richmond  Hill,  which,  as  it  appears 
bv  the  inscription  on  a  white  marble  tablet  affixed  to  it,  was  taken  firom 
the  tree  in  that  jear.  Since  that  period,  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
possess  a  plant  of  the  true  Nt^oleon  s  willow ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  great 
many  cuttmgs  have  been  imported,  and  a  number  of  plants  sold  by  the 
London  nurserymen.  There  are  now  trees  of  it  in  a  great  many  places. 
There  is  a  handsome  small  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  one 
at  Kew;  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's;  some  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic 
Ciarden ;  one  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Stevens,  Beaumont  Square,  Mile 
End ;  one  iy  the  gankn  of  Mr.  Kiiight,  at  Canonbury  Place,  Islinffton» 
brought  over  in  1824 ;  one  in  the  wden  of  No.  2.  Lee  Place,  Lewishamy 
Kent ;  one  in  the  garden  of  No.  1.  Porchester  Terrace;  one  in  the  garden 
of  S.  C.  Hall,  £^.9  £1m  Grove,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits;  one,  a  very 
flourishing  and  large  tree,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Drayton  Green ; 
one  at  Clayton  Pnory,  tiear  Brighton;  one  at  Allesley  Rectory,  near  Co- 
ventry;  several  at  Chatsworth ;  and  there  are  various  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  London,  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  In  omamental 
plantations,  the  weeping  willow  has  tbe  most  harmonious  efiect  when  in- 
troduced  among  trees  of  shapes  as  unusual  as  its  own ;  partly  of  the  same 
kind,  as  the  weeping  birch,  and  partly  of  contrasted  forms,  as  uie  Lombardy 
poplar ;  and  the  efiect  of  these  three  trees  is  always  good  when  accom- 
paoied  by  water,  either  in  a  lake,  as  in^.  1305.,  or  in  a  stream  and  water- 
bJi,  as  in^.  1306.  Both  these  views  are  of  scenery  in  the  park  at  Monza. 
(See  £n^c.  ofCranL,  ed.  1835,  p.  36.)  Fig.  1037.  is  an  example  of  the  use 
of  trees  having  drooping  branches,  ana  others  having  verdcal  branches,  such 
as  the  Lombardy  popIar,in  contrastingwith  and  harmonising  horizontal  lines. 
(See  Gard.  Aag,,  vol.  i.  p.  1 17.)     For  further  remarks  on  the  use  of  the 
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weepiDg  willow  aloDg  with  tJie  Lorobardj  poplBr,  tee  P6pa\ua  lastigilu  in 
m  future  page. 

A  laive  weepinK  wiUow,  in  a  ncene  in  which  Uiere  ue  no  other  treeii  at  all 
harmoniBii^  witli  it  bj  their  fonn,  howeTer  beautiful  it  may  be  in  itseir,  alwavt 
niore  or  tess  injures  the  laDJscupe.  In  Uilpin'*  Foreit  Sretien/,  he  remarks 
that  the  "  weepiog  wiltow  ia  a  very  picturefique  tree,  end  a  pmect  contrast 
to  the   Loinlwnly   poplar.      The  bght  airy  spray  of  the  pc^lar,"  he  tuldt. 


"risesperpendiculBrty :  that  of  the  weefHng  willow  is  pendent.  The  shapeof 

itE  leaf  b  conrurmable  to  the  pen^le  character  of  the  tree ;  aod  its  spr«y, 
whicb  ifi  lighler  than  that  of  thc  poplar,  is  more  easily  put  in  motion  by  a 
breetb  of  Bir.  The  weeping  willow,  howerer,  is  not  adapted  to  suhlime 
subjects.  We  wiah  it  not  to  screcn  the  tHvken  buttresaes  and  Oothic  windows 
of  BD  abbey,  or  to  overshaduw  the  buttleuients  of  a  ruined  castle.  These 
offices  jt  reslpis  to  the  oak,  whose  dignicy  can  support  thcm.  The  weepiDg 
willow  seeka  an  huinbler  scene ;  GOnie  romuutic  Iboipath  bridge,  which  it 
halfconceals.or  some  glassy  pond,  over  which  it  hangs  its  sCreaming  foliage, — 
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utf  todrink.'  Covph. 
In  the»e  ■itiutions  it  appearE  in  character,  and,  of  course,  to  advaiit^," 
8ir  Thomai  Dick  Laudcr  remarkB  on  this  tree,  that  it  is  a  nacive  of  tfae 
.  East,  and  tbat  interestin;;  asiociations  are  awBlceDed  in  conjunction  with  it 
by  that  verf  beautifiil  Psalni,  "  By  the  «atera  ot  Babylon  we  sat  dowo 
and  wept,  when  we  remembered  mee,  O  Sion  I  As  for  oiir  harps,  we 
bannd  them  ud  upon  the  willow  treea  that  are  therein."  (Psalm  137.)  "  The 
tender  and  mdancholy  recollections  of  the  captive  children  of  Iitrael,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  this  tree,"  he  adds,  "  aie  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  give  tt  ao  interest  in  every  human  bosom  that  may  bave  been  touebcd  by 
the  ilraios  of  the  Psalmist."  {Lauda^i  Giipin,  vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

The  weeping  willow  roots  freely  by  cuttinga,  and  growa  with  great  ra- 
pidity  in  a  rich  soil,  withio  reach  c^  water,  in  the  cliniate  of  London ;  but, 
■n  tbe  north,  the  young  shoots  are  very  apt  to  be  ktlled  by  frost.  These 
■hoots  are  brittle,  and  neither  tbey  nor  the  wood  are  ever  applied  to  any 
uteful  purpose.  The  weeping  wiUow  is  particiiiarly  subject  to  the  attacks 
ofthe  CurculioJapnthi  Lin.,  Cryptorhynchut  Fab.,  and  other  insects,  as 
alrcady  pointed  out  in  our  general  view  of  the  genus  ^lix.  (p.  1478.) 

A  curiouB  inatance  is  given  in  the  Gardener'!  MagaoHe,  vol.  ix.  p,  8S7., 
of  a  weeping  wlllow  in  tbe  Botonic  Garden  at  Carlsruhe.  This  wiUow, 
irhich  was  planted  in  1787,  was  neerly  thrown  down  by  a  storm  in  1816; 
*nd,  in  consequeuce  of  the  itijury  it  received,  oue  branch  wan  cut  oS^ 
■nd  an  oaken  prop  waa  put  under  the  other,  as  represented  in  Jig.  1308. 
o.  The  wtllow  sent  dowa  a  root  under  the  deca^ed  bark  of  the  oaken 
prop.  This  root  in  1829,  when  we  aaw  it,  being  increased  to  about  tfae 
thickness  of  a  nian's  arm,  bad  burst  Irom  the  bark ;  whtcil  beiog  removed 
the  root  stood  alone,  as  shown  at  b;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  has  since 
se  increased  in  size  and  strength  as  to  render  the  oaken  prop  unnecessary. 
farietict.  There  ii  one  very  decided  variety,  commonly  treated  as  a  spedes, 
nnderthe  name  of  5.  annulkris;  and  Mr.  Castles  uf  the  Twickenham  Bo- 
tanic  Garden  is  of  opinion  ihat,  exdusive  of  thig  variety,  there  are  two 
forms  of  the  species  in  the  country,  one  of  which  be  thinks  may  poa- 
siMy  be  the  raale  plsnt.  Thia  fonn,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  saroe  as  tfae 
plant  sent  from  ^t.  Helena,  we  shal),  till  somethinic  lurthcr  haa  been  de- 
cided  respccting  it,  call  it  S.  b.  Napoledna.  The  varielies  will,  therefore, 
stand  as  undcr:  — 
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t  8.  *.  I  tmlgdrii  fiem.  Hort.  has  pale  ereen  voung  ihoota,  slender,  whh 
BD  angular  twiit  above  the  aiil  ofeach  leBT,  and  large  stipules.  It 
is  themost  conimonweepiDgwillowiQthendghbouttioadof  London, 
andflowera  in  June. 
1  S.  £.  8  NapaleoTia  Hort.  haa  round  shoota,  Mnerally  reddish,  and  the 
leaves  are  without  Etipules.  It  a  of  verj  vigorous  growth  j  and  there 
"  are  a  number  of  plants  of  this  kind  in  a  brickfield  doBe  to  the 
Lunatic  Aaylum  at  Hanwell;  one  st  tbe  Manh  Gate,  Richmond, 
near  the  Poorhouse ;  and  one  at  the  Ferry,  near  Ham  House.  Hr. 
Castles's  son,  Itr.  Oeorge  Castles,  sayi  there  are  also  some  by  tbe 
canal  lide,  near  Brentfoni."  Tbe  tree  at  Kchmond,  when  meanired 
for  us  in  November  1836,  was  60  (t.  higfa,  and  the  diaineter  of  the 
trunk  was  8  ft.  3  ia. 
'  T  S.  A.  3  criMpa  Hort. ;  S.  annularis  Farbei  in  S<U.  Wob.,  No.  SI., 
witha  fi^.  oftfaefemale;  our^.  Sl.  inp.  1606.  j  and  the  plste  of 
this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  7V  ring-leaved  WUiow.  —  Leaves  lan- 
ceoUte,  acuminate,  seriBted,  curled,  or  iwisted,  glabrous,  and  glaucous 
beneath.  Younc  twigs  erect,  pubescent  at  the  points.  Stipuiei 
halr4ieart4hu>ea.  Ovory  ovate,  gbU>rous,  and  sessile.  Stignus 
notched.  (&/.  Wob,,  p.4l.)  The  preceding  yesr^s  bianchea  are 
I>endulaus.  A  carden  production,  of  uncertain  origin,  easily  dis- 
tinguishcd  &om  tbe  common  weeping  witlow  (5.  babylonicB),  bj  the 
crowiled  mass  of  its  joung  twigs,  and  ics  curled  lesves.  The  tree 
does  not  BPPear  as  though  it  woiUd  attun  the  same  height  as  the 
■pecies.  The  catkios  of  the  ring-leaved  willow  ^pear  in  Msy. 
The  plunt  of  this  vsnety  in  the  HorticultuTBl  Soc>ety's  Garden,  and 
figured  in  our  last  Volume,  was,  in  1834,  17  h.  high. 
SmOMliaqfatS^rcla.    aUI*  batpUmlca  h,  LH  Emrlnmnf  Limdom.    Hwrc  an  ibut  fmnHaM 

Im  oa  thc  buiki  at  Um  Thims,  ud  [n  rlUa  ludaiu  irb«n  Uh  «^  l>  mpM.  tna  SO  R.  U  eD  ft. 

hish,  •iUi  haida  aDft.orSOft.  Indlimeut.    lalbt  HDRIeDttunl  SodcnT  Oud»,  ln  183»,  nn> 

lren.8*wipUiiUd,i>«clBft.hl(li.    AlMoiuit  Grot(,Huiiulc*d,4THnpUalKl,Ui>]tfl.hl(h. 
siOU  baM^ntra  aamlk  tf  looAm.     In  DnoMhln,  in  BTKockPufc,  11  ;•«•*>»«■>■  ■"•Mft. 

hl|hi  U&KUltl(hC(iUite,10;cui|iUDlcd,a)ft.hiih.    In  Donctihln,u  >lillHitTPuk,n)ycui 
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"uJbtMMu  te  ScDUm  AtHopMduti  Houic.iieu&dlBtiiutfi,  lS7C*npluMd,KUa)IL 
Uch;  ttndluactetortlieCnmkaiiL,  iikdiif  Uia  bcal  Mft.  In  FllSlili^  U  DuUabda  PBfe,  M 
nan  pluiud,  ltbSft.hl(h.  Is  Polhililn  at  njmouth,  36  t*".>*b»^  ■■  >•  TO  ft.  Utfi  l  tb* 
3hnDiin(irUwteiiiik3tft.,iiidiiftb*be*dfll)ft.  InibilliwUn^MCUIeadHpuk.Sranpluud, 


mMJfiifcgfcfirfaii^  NwDiibUB,*tTR«iuI^SOT«n^l«d,HliUft.bl(lL  InOilwn, 
■iliritfa  SO  ft.  bitbj  ttaa dUBiM«r  or  Itw  tnmk  U  rL, and  of  &w  h«d  eo  ft. 
Ite  MgMnfca  *>  R>n4-  fti— tWn.  In  Flwc^  nw  Padt,  U  Sirfiux,  40  TBnn  plutcd, 
JDIt  hi^i  tbadlnM&ierih*  tniBk3ft..*iid  o(  tlwbMiIeDa  In  AuHiU,  M  Vlcnu. 
M  DiilwtUT  Botuls  Oirdu,  fO  Tcui  [dntad,  It  la  10  It  talah  j  Ibt  dlcwur  of  Ita*  tniuk 
.,  ud  of  the  bcad  If  IL  :  In  Buoa  Liiudu'1  fudai,  u  HedendocC  nettr  thc  taiib  of  tb« 
«ud  HMiihil  IdudoD,  11  Tcui  pluted,  It  1>  iTft.  bigta  :  U  Biflck  oo  tb*  I.eTtta>,  GO  y«n 
l|h:  tb*««wlerortbc  tnuikSft-udof  tbcheidMft.  In  Pruid*,  bw 
I,  WTOuiold.  )liiHft,bMi;  tbidliaieleTaf  tbctninkeliL.ortbcbcadTft. 

'■    ■' "^   ■     m»  beUnmo,  ud  i- 

audior  TurkcT  It 


■Mm.    HoCS*L.&F.&t.n.iA>.Eu,BoL,t  lS37.iHeB>tCTc1(L,Ma.3T.i  Kigl.n..4. 

^ 1  FltbeilDad.  Wi£,Na.SB.i  Ho^^.  FL,  «d.  & ,  HkJut  n  Hll>cni.,pt.  LkMS. 

>iiiiil S.mam^M'aaiT  BtiimimNat.Biil.1  S.ttijiai^puitot,MackCBmm.,f.A&. 

Aiam    Botta  acK*  *re  dtKiibad  b  Ch.  n. :  tbe  Bil*  Ij  flfund  IB  £iv.  At.  *Dl  Aot.  mi». 

'  I  *n  odI*  uBalnted  wltb  tbe  iteillc  pluil."  IHook.  Bi.  FL) 
«ymku  IlabLBU.lLL3L;Eiig.  Bol.,1.  UST-iSd.  Wob.,lIai9^i  oui^.  U09l  ;  ud;^.  V. 

^ec.  CW.,  ^.    Lesvea  iBHceoI&te,  pointed,  sermed,  verj  ffinooth ;  Aond 
ones  partly  obOTUe  uid  recunred.    Footstalks  somewbtit  ^tandtilar.    Onrj 
tapeiDg,  Btalked,  Bmooth.    Style  longer  than  tbe  clOTen  sugiHBa.    BraDches 
smootli.  bigblj  poliibed.  (ib/.  Wob.,  p.  57.)    A  nBdve 
of  Britain,  growins  plentHiiUj  in  wooda  and  bedges ; 
aod  floweriog  in  Haj.     According  to  Purah,  tt  ^avn 
mNoith  AineriGa,oDroadBideB  andaboutplantations;  ., 
but  waa  introduced  from  Burope.   (_Fl.  Amer.  Sept.)  {\ 
It  ibnnB  an  upright,  but  not  lofty,  tree,  disdnguiahed  l^  \: 
the  amooth   claj-coloured   baii   of  the   last   yeare  ^ 
InsncheB,  which  Bhme  like  porcelain,  as  if  Tanushed ; 
the  sboots  of  tfae  present  jear  bdng  Btained  of  a  fine 
red  or  crimson,    This  ttpeaee  is  frecpientl^  cultiTated 
fbr  bsBketwork ;  and,  wooi  plsnted  m  moiBt  grouod, 
it  jproduces  snnual  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length,  when  cut  dowD ;  but,  in 
«  Kw  jears,  theae  a|BduaU^  become  shorter,  and  the  plant  ceues  to  be 
worth  cultiTadns.     The  cnnuon  colaur  of  its  twi^  io  this  stat^  readily 
distmguisbss  it  aom  ererj  otber  apecies ;  thou^  it  is  often  confbimded  wwi 
S.  fii^lis.    A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Socie^s  Qarden  waa,  in  1834,  after 
bdng  tenyears  planted,  14  ft.  kigfa. 

Iliirtiili  1  In  Oifindihlre,  od  tht  buki  or  tbe  Cherwcll,  Id  Ctatlit  Ctaun^  HiDdow,  ■  IM 
■UBUcdtobei«407iui'|TDWth,ii«lft.  hlih  g  thedi*metn  oT  thelruiikSft.,*Ddof  O*  b^ 
SOB.    Tlm*nrliDtiiDUMH*ckDej*Dda(ildwoitb*ibo«tuBi,*Dd(IH«Dll«M. 

1  21.  S.  MOHTA^i.  Fmiet.    The  Mountain  \nUow. 

.    S*l.WDti.,  N< 
^>ec.  Oiar.,  S;c.     LeaTes  lanceolate,  witb  long,  narrow,  t 
cous.andBlightlj-bairybeneath;  margins  closel j  semtt  _ 
Catkins  accomiwijiiig  the  leaves.    OTarj  nearlj  sessile,  oTate-lanceoIate, 
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^abroui.    Stvln  H»rcdy  lo  long  as  the  aotcbed  tdgmas.  (_Sal.  Wo6.,  p.  37.) 
'  e  of  SwiUerlaud,  wheie  it  fbmiB  m  upright-growiiig  tt "  ' 


■cmbUng  S.  vitdlhia,  boti)  in  twigg  snd  ft^ibBge.  Catiias  acconipaiijinE  tl: 
leavea,  or  appeariiig  immediatelj  after  their  ezpanBion  in  Hav  aad  Jnn 
and  neari^  2  in.  long.  AccoriMng  to  Mr.  Forbes,  tiiia  speciea  deMrreB  co 
tivalioD  for  the  salie  ofita  twigs  and  rods,  which  are  HttJe,  if  at  all,  kifaior 


1  those  of  S.  vitclDDa  fbr  tying,  and  for  the  Gner  sorts  of  wickerwork, 
baskets,  &c.  There  are  pUats  m  tfae  Ooldworth  Arboretum,  and  also  at 
Wobum  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 


is  L.     The  briuie^iagged,  or  Cradc,  WUlow. 

i-i  wiiid. a^ FL,  1  p.  sn. :  ^th  eu.  bol, i. isn.i  e>w fl. ^ 

.,MiLf7.i   HoolLer.  fT,Ed.S,  !>.•».,   UKksy  FL  HItMra.,ptI. 


TheStxet.    BDthh»auv  unun^a  "■ '^■V-  oo*-  ■na  *at  troA. 

XUribMi.  Ur.  F1  I»pp.,  N>.  3W.  t.  &  C  «L 1  Ent  Bd.,  t.  IWI. ;  Sil,  Wgb.,  Ho.  17. ;  •tajlf  Uiai 
j{,  C7.  m  p.  las. ;  BHlchctiauof  [hlitnelnourlutVolusK. 

I^e.  CAar.,  ^c.  Lesves  ovate-lBnceolate,  pointed,  aemted  tfaroughont,  very 
dabroua.  Footstalks  gUndular.  Ovar;  ovue,  abrupt,  nearlT  seaale,  gb- 
brous.     Bracteas  obloi^,  ^KHit  eqiral  to  tfae  atamenB  aad  pistils.      "" 


doven,  longer  than  the  Btyle.  (Srmth  E.  F.)  A  nadve  of  Britwn,  aiid 
frequent  oo  the  banks  of  rivers  in  marshy  ground ;  flowering  m  Apri]  and 
May.  A  tall  buBhy-headed  tree,  soDoetime»  finuid  froni  80fl.  to  BOfL  ia 
hdght,  witfa  the  branches  set  on  obbquely,  somewhat  crossiDg  each  other, 
not  continued  in  a  strught  line  outwards  from  tfae  trunk ;  by  which  cha- 
racter,  8ir  J.  E.  Smitb  observeB,  it  may  reaiffly  be  distin^utfhed  even  in 
wintv.  Thebranchesareronml,  Tetrmoooth.^aiwisobnttlerttbetas^ 
in  Btring,  that  iritb  tbe  sli^itaM  blowthqrstaRfimntfaetrunk."  Whwee 
the  nBme  of  crack  willow;  thoiwb,  accormng  to  Kr  J.  E.  Snilli,  this  **  b 
more  or  le*s  the  cue  witfa  J.  <iec^;dens,  end  sevend  otbcr  willows,  both 
aattve  and  exotic"    Many  medical  propertiea  were  fbrmerly  attrtnted  te 
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this  tree;  but  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  (in  his  Eng»  FL,  vol.  iv.  p.  186.)  says  that 
they  bdong,  probably,  to  S,  RusselUana.  Tlie  roots,  however,  of  S,  frdgilis 
are  used,  in  Sweden,  to  boil  with  eggs,  to  make  them  of  a  purple  colour,  at 
Easter ;  it  being  the  custom  there,  as  in  many  otber  countries,  to  make 
presents  of  coloured  eggs  at  that  festival.  A  similar  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  andently  in  Scotland.  **  The  withv,  or  Si^  fr&gilis,"  savs 
Gilpin,  **  \s  of  little  value  in  landscape;  and  yet  there  is  something  beautinil 
in  its  silver-coated  catkins,  which  open,  as  the  vear  advances,  into  elegant 
hanging  tufts,  and,  when  the  tree  is  larae  and  in  mll  bloom,  make  a  beautiful 
variety  among  the  early  productions  of  the  spring."  (GUp.  For,  Scen,)  For 
the  properties  and  uses  of  this*  species  as  a  dmber  tree,  see  p.  1460. 

8tatiaUe$.  In  the  eDTiroiu  of  London,  on  ttae  banki  of  the  ThaBMi,  neer  Brentfoid,  fiOft  higb. 
In  Suflblk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  Bury  Botanlc  Oarden,on  theauthorfty  of  Hr.  Turner,  thecurator 
of  the  new  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury,  there  wai  "a  noble  tree,  90  ft.  hlgh ;  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk 
7ift..  and  of  the  head  64  ft.  A  portrait  of  thia  tree  waa  llthograpbed  by  Mr.  Strutt.**  This  tree 
which  grew  on  the  bankt  of  the  Lark|  waa  blown  down  during  ttae  burricaiieof  November  S9th,  189& 
In  IreGmd.  in  the  countj  Down,  at  Mount  Stewart,  50  yean  planted,  it  ia  57  ft.  hi^ :  tbe  diameter 
of  tbe  trunik  3|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  S7  ft.  In  Rutda,  at  Peterrtmn,  In  the  guden  or  the  Tkurlda 
Palaoe^  49  ft.  nigh ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  IM  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  49  ft.  There  are  planta 
in  the  Hackney  aiboretum,  and  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Flltwiok  Houae,  Hen6ekl,  theBotanic  Cuudm 
at  Twi^enham,  and  Tarloui  other  placei. 

S  A  23.  S.  MONSPBLiE^NSis  Forbes, .  The  Montpelier  Willow. 

IdaH^fleaiiom.    Forbea  to  SaL  Wobi,  No.  Sa 
AfMNymr.    f  8.  ft6gi]it  Tar.  {Borrer  in  a  letter.) 
Tke  Sexe».    Tbe  male  la  flcured  in  Sai.  Wob. 
Engmi*ng$.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  9a ;  and^,  Sa  in  p^  1609. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  glabrous;  green,  shining 
above ;  [Kde,  and  somewhat  glaucous  beneath  ;  margins  strongly  serrated, 
glandidar.  Stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  deepiy  serrated.  Cauuns  about 
§  in.  long.  Stamens  2.  Bractea  oblong,  firinged.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  59.) 
A  nadve  of  Montpelier,  in  France.  Introduced  into  England  about 
1825,  or  before,  and  flowering  in  the  salictum  at  Wobum  Abbey  in 
April  and  May.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  round^ 
smooth,  tougn  branches,  forming  a  bushy  head;  the  voung  twigs  pale 
yellow,  but  l^ooming  of  a  brownish  green  colour  at  the  base,  like  Uie  pre- 
cecfing  ^ear^s  shoots.  The  leaves  are  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  lonff.  There  are 
plants  m  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfield,  and 
Flitwick  House. 

J  %^S.  RussBLLri^yii  Smith.    The  Russell,  or  Duke  ofJBedforiTt,  Willow. 

UemMfieaikm,  Smitta  F1.  Br.,  >  104^ ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  a  66a }  Koota  Conun.,  a  16L,  at  leaat 
Inpext;  flmlttaEng.  Bot,t  IflOlj  Bng.  n,4.pLl86Ls  Feibea  in  SaL  Wob.,NoinLs  Hook.Br. 
FL,  ed.  Sb,  Pl  4fiS. :  BCackay  FL  Hibem.,  pt  1.  p.  £46. 

Slfma^tms.  ?S.  Mudlis  1Voo<ig.,  and  otber  medical  wrlten ;  the  DUhley.or  Leioeiterttair^  WiHow : 
In  iome  oountiei,  ttae  Huntingdon  Willow.    Koch  taai  deemcd  idtttlou  with  tbls  tlie  ibllowing : .» 


8,  p^ndnla  Ser.  SaL  Hdo,t  P^  19.,  Awn apednmw  Iton  Serli^ ;  S.  Tliidb  Friee  Soe„pi.  ISO. ;  8. 

rmm  Sckramk  Saier.  fl..  1.  836. 
J%e  Sexet.    The  femaie  ia  Sgured  in  Kng.  Boi.  and  SaLW6b.    Smith,  In  tiie  Av*  A,  ttateethat he 

had  not  wtn  the  flowen  or  tliemale.    Dr.  Jobnston,  in  hia  Flora  ^Bertoidt  mou  TVaeed,  itatBt, 

tliat  a  male  tree,  which  he  haa  deemed  oT  thia  roeciea,  ia  in  **  New.water  Juuigh  Flantatlon.'* 
Smfraoingi.    j^.  Bot,  1. 1808.  i  SaL  Wob.,  Na  S&,  and  the  fttmtispleoe ;  onr  Jlg.  Ifll. ;  and 

^.  S&  in  |k  100& 

Sjpee,  Char.,  4*«^.  Leaves  lanceolate,  taperiiig  at  each  cnd,  serrated  throughoat, 
▼erj  glabTOus.  Footstalks  glandutar  or  leafy.  Omy  taperingy  stalked, 
lon^r  than  the  bracteas.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.  (Sniith  E.  F.) 
Shnitb  states  that  he  had  not  seen  the  flowers  of' the  male  of  this  kind ; 
aod  this  sex  is  not  farther  noticed  in  Sal,  Wob.  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  Flcra 
ofBeruiek  itpon  Tweed,  has  noticed  the  existence  of  a  roale  tree  of  what 
he  deems  tlus  spedes  within  the  provinoe  of  his  Flora ;  and  has  given  the 
following  botamcal  description  of  it : — **  The  male  tree  is  very  lare  ;  and»  if 
we  are  eorrect  in  our  determination  of  it,  the  figure  in  Withering  is  not  good. 
Its  catkins  are  2  in.  long,  cylindricaly  and  yellow.  Stamens  8.  Filaments 
not  much  k>nger  IJhan  the  pointed,  more  or  iess  TiUous,  bracteas.  The 
catkins  stnad  on  short  leafy  branchlets ;  and  ,the  young  leaves  are  entire, 
1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  but  not  otherwise  different  from  the  adult  ones.  Catkins 
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ot  tbe  female  nther  louger,  lu,  witli  nnooth  Uaceolate  ovaries."  Tbe 
foUowing  mtiUer  mBj  be  undentood  to  relate  chiefly,  or  wholl^,  to  the  feoisle. 
A  DUive  of  Biitain,  ic  manhy  woods  or  ouer  ^unds,  aiid,  in  manv  placea, 
flowerinK  ia  Apr£  and  Hay.  This  tree,  Uke  S.  frigilis,  is  frequently  Fonnd 
from  SOTL  to  90  ft.  hi^.  According  to  Mr.  Forbes,  it  U  more  handsome 
than  S.  frtgilia  in  ita  mode  of  growth,  ae  well  as  altogether  of  a  lighter  or 
brighter  hue.  The  brancheg  are  long,  straigfat,  end  Blender,  not  angubr 
in  th^  insertion,  like  those  of  S.  frigUis ;  and  the  trees  of  both  Bpedea, 
when  atnm>ed  of  their  leavea,  may  be  diatiDguiahed  reapectiTelf  bj  these 
marki.  l^e  leaves,  Sir  W.  J,  Hooker  observes,  are  of  apecunarly  band- 
■ome  sbape  when  io  perfectioD ;  deeply  unuated,  uid  rouch  attenuated.  Thia 
eitremelv  valuable  tree,  the  same  high  authority  obaerves,  waa  firat  brought 
into  nonce  by  His  Orace  Francia  Duke  of  Bedford,  about  the  bcgiiiiiing  of 
the  present  ceutury ,  and  thence  most  appropriately  honoured  by  bearing  tbe 
famOj  name.  Of  the  aize  to  which  it  reaches,  aome  intereatinK  dctaili  are 
eiven  ia  the  present  Duke  of  BedfoTd'a  tntroduction  to  tbe  Siiicttim  Ifo- 
Mtrn^HM.  Tbe  &voimte  tree  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  Lichfield,  was  of  thia  spedes. 
It  ia  conUDOnly  said  that  this  tree  waa  plantel  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but,  "  in  the 
Gm^nRSn'*  i^igqxine  for  July,  1785  faeven  months  aftcr  Dr.  Jobnson*! 
deatfa),  tbere  is  a  pnrticuUr  account  of  tbis  tree,  whcrdn  it  is  stated  that  it  had 
been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  JobnsoD's  &tha,  but 
that  the  doctor  nevcr  would  sdmit  the  fact.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
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a  favourite  tree  of  the  doctor'8,  and  to  have  attracted  hia  attention  for  manj 
years :  indeed,  to  use  his  own  expre8sion,it  was  the  delight  of  his  early  and 
waninf  life ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  failed  to  visit  it  whenever  he  went 
to  Lichfield;  and,  during  his  visit  to  that  city  in  the  vear  1781,  he  desired 
Dr.  Trevor  Jones,  a  physician  of  that  piace,  to  eive  him  a  descripdon  of  it, 
smng  it  was  by  much  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of,  and  therefore  wished  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  the  PkUosophical  Trans" 
adums,  that  its  size  might  be  recorded.  Dr.  Jones,  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest,  fumished  him  with  the  particular  dimensions  of  the  tree,  which  were 
as  foUows : — The  trunk  rose  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  S^in.»  and  then  divided 
rato  15  large  ascending  branches,  which,  in  very  numerous  and  crowded 
subdivisions,  spread  at  the  top  in  a  circular  form,  not  unlike  the  api>earance 
of  a  shady  oak,  inclining  a  little  towards  the  east.  The  circumterence  of 
the  trunk  at  the  bottom  was  15ft.  9-^in. ;  in  the  middle,  11  ft.  10  in. ;  and 
at  the  top,  immediately  below  the  branches,  13fL  The  entire  fieight  of  the 
tree  was  49  fl. ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  branches,  at  their  extremities, 
upwards  of  200  fl.,  overshadowing  a  plane  not  far  short  of  4000  ft.  The 
fiurface  of  the  tnmk  was  very  uneveu,  and  the  bark  much  furrowed.  The 
tree  had  then  (Nov.  29.  1781^  a  vigorous  and  thriving  appearance.  The 
roost  moderate  computation  of  its  age  was,  at  that  time,  near  fourscore  years ; 
and  some  respectable  authorities  were  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a 
century  had  passed  over  its  head.  **  The  tree  stood  near  the  public  foot- 
path  in  the  fields  betw^en  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  Stow  Hill,  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  **  Moliy  Ashton ;  *'  and  it  is  siud  that  Dr.  Johnson  fre- 
quently  rested  under  its  shade  when  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  that  lady, 
whom  he  never  failed  to  visit  periodically,  tiU  a  short  period  before  his 
death.  (See  Croker*t  ediiion  of  BosweWt  JohnsonA  There  is  a  portrait  of 
John80n*8  Willow  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  SaUctum  fVobumense  ;  but, 
as  that  figure  has  inuch  more  the  appearance  of  a  spreading  beech  than  of 
a  willow  of  any  kind,  we  were  induced  to  doubt  its  fidelity.  We  ac- 
cordingly  made  enquiries,  through  a  friend  at  Lichfield,  respecting  the 
original  tree ;  and  we  bave  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  portrait  alluded  to 
bears  verv  Uttle  resemblance  to  what  Johnson*s  Willow  was  at  any  stage  of 
its  growth;  or,  at  least,  at  any  time  since  the  year  1810.  (See  Gard,  Mag,^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  716  ;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  94.)  There  are  two  engravings  of  Johnson*8 
Willowin  the  Gentleman^s  Magaxine  for  1785;  one  of  these,  a  south-west 
view  of  the  tree^  taken  in  July,  1785,  by  Mr.  Stringer,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  representing  the  appearance  of  the  tree  at  Dr.  John8on's  death,  is 
copied  to  the  reduced  scale  of  1  in.  to  12f^.  in^.  1312.  From  this  period, 
the  tree  appears  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  till  April,  1810,  when  Dr. 
Withering  found  the  trunk  togirt  21  fl.  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,and  to  extend 
20  h,  in  lieight,  before  dividing  into  enormous  raraifications :  the  trunk  and 
branches  were  then  peifectly  sound,  and  the  very  extensive  head  showed 
unimpaired  vigour.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  many  of 
the  branches  were  swept  away  in  a  violent  storm ;  and  nearly  half  of  what 
remained  of  the  tree  fell  to  the  ground  in  August,  1815^  leaving  little  more 
than  its  stupendous  trunk,  and  a  few  side  boughs.  We  have  seen  a  portrait 
of  the  tree  by  Mr.  Stringer,  made  in  1816,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by 
that  gentleman,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  then  considerably  muti- 
lated,  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  This  decay  was  accelerated  by  a  fire  made 
in  the  hoUow  of  the  trunk  by  some  boys,  in  1825,  and  which  would  pro- 
babl^  have  consumed  the  tree,  had  not  Mr.  Stringer,  whose  garden  nearly 
adjoms  it,  seen  flames  proceeding  from  the  trunk,  and  sent  some  of  his  men 
for  the  town  engine  to  extinguish  the  fire.  In  April,  1829,  the  tree  was 
blown  down  in  a  violent  storm,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
aboutS  o*cIock  in  the  aftemoon.  A  drawing  was  taken  of  the  tree  as  it  lay 
on  theground,from  which  a  lithograph  was  published,representing  itsappear- 
ance  before  its  fall;  and  from  this  lithograph  /ig.  1313.  is  reduced  to  the 
seale  of  lin.  to  Tifl, 
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After  the  tree  waa  blown  (lown,Mr.Ho1mes,a  coachmakeTresHlinj;  io  Ucb- 
field,  and  the  pronrietor  of  thc  groimd  on  which  Johnson'a  Willow  stood, 
r^retting  that  there  waa  do  young  tree  to  plant  in  its  atead,  rccoUected 
that,  the  jear  before,  a  large  brancfa  hsd  been  blown  down,  part  of  wbich 
hod  been  uaed  aa  pca-sdcks  in  hia  garden;  and  exsmined  these,  to  aec  if 
any  ot  them  had  taken  root.  Pinding  that  one  had,  he  had  it  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  old  tree,  and  plonted  tfaere  in  fresh  Boil  j  a  band  of  music 
and  a  number  of  peraons  attending  its  removal,  and  a  dinncr  being  giren 
afierwards  by  Mi.  Holmes  to  his  frienda,  and  the  admiiers  of  Johnson. 
The  youne  tree  ia,  at  present,  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  20  tl.  high. 
JohnEon'a  Willow,  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  was  estimated  to  be  of  the  age  of 
130  years,  and  its  greatest  heiirht  i^pcara  to  bave  been  about  60  h.  Afler 
it  waa  blown  down,  some  ol  Johnson's  admirera,  at  Lichfield,  had  its 
remaina  converted  into  snuff-lioies  and  similar  artides. 

Great  as  i»  the  affinity,  botanicallj  speakin^,  between  S.  Russelltann  and 
the  preceding  species,  S.  fr&gilis,  ita  economical  properties  are  wholly  dif- 
ferenL  The  timber  of  S.  RuBsellnina  is  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of 
any  of  the  willow  tribe.  8o  important  is  it  as  a  plantation  trec,  that  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  his  Svr^  ofthe  Counly  of  Notbngham,  states  that,  at  eight  years' 
growth,  the  poles  yielded  a  net  profit  of  214/.  per  acre;  and,  in  two  years 
more,  they  would  probably  have  produced  300/!  per  aere.  The  late  Oeorge 
Bi^n,  Esq.,  or  CrossgTove  Priory,  an  oble  chemist,  ascertaincd  that  the 
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bark  oftlus  tree  contuns  the  tanniiie  principle  in  a  superior  degree  to  that 
of  tbe  otk  i  snd  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  medicsl  pnn^erties  stat»!  to  belong 
to  S.  fi-^u  sre  attributed  to  it  by  mistake,  and  snould  be  referred  to  S, 
RuMdli&ia.  (Hooi,  Brit.  fTbr.,  p.4I5.,  nith  additionB.J  The  barlc,  accmding 
to  8ir  J.  B.  Smith,  has  been  found  userul  as  a  substitute  fbr  dnchona  in 
agues.  {Etig.  ft.,  vol.  n.  p.  167.)  This  speciet  it  as  readil;  propagated  hy 
cuttings  or  tnincheona  as  aay  other;  and,  though  it  thrive»  beat  in  good 
•oi]  near  water,  it  Bttains  a  considerable  siie  in  uplands. 
Farirtiei.  Hany  fbnns  intennediate  between  S.  frinlis  and  5.  Russelluiiia 
are  extant,  wnich  Beem  to  oie  to  be  hybrids.  (Koch.}  It  should  be  re- 
membered  tbat  Kocfa  has  induded  in  his  idea  ofS.  frigilii  the  S.  decfpicns 
of  the  En^ish  botanists,  and,  perhapa,  other  exotic  fbrms  as  disidtnilar  as 

aww^n    In  tbcnilroDi  oT  Lanl«i,iita^,  UiBZ  la  ■  tnadf^  RiindUdiHg9ft.hl(h;  Ihr 

<l«»itirnrfhr  tnmVlft  lln  .  nil  rf  ThnlirnJfr^  ■  (iHMiIIiiUK.Uimliitncaft.  hlih;  the 
- " -m.    InSuflhiilihl»^0»ild*qfUi.n«lliiling 

,  hkah,  utd  In  a  tuM  viaoma  ttMlt  uT  gTDWth.    Iii 
'R.hl|li)IhidluMUi(irawlnink3ft.81n..u)dthat(if 
:  ■  BK,atO<icdsnCutl(,  itlhaiacorGl  jtm,  suSrlL  hlgh,ind  at 
tmllnaa.    Hili  tne,  It  liilMcd  In  Ux  SaHamm  Wnimniaur,  mi  blov 
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1  25.  S.  PvRSfLiA^^NA  Borrer.    Pursh's  Willow. 

Ideniifieaikm.    Mr.  Borrer  siigBetto  thmt  thU  speciM  nwy  be  cined  5.  PurtbldM,  m  there  1§  eii 

older  &  amblgua.  {Sorrer  in  a  letter.) 
SgmmMme,    S.  amMgua  Fitr$k  H.  Amer.  SepL,  S:  pi  617.,  Snritt  InrSe»**  M^.,  8&,  Farke»  In  SeiL 

Frab,  Na  151.  Book.  Bt.  FL^  ed.  l,  incidentaUy  under  S.  ambfgua  EkrL 
Tke  Seeet.    The  BuOe  ii  deKribed  in  &rf.  FTaAi 

Spec,  Char,^ifc,  Leaves  lanceolate,poiiited»8errated9glabrou8;  shiniiiffaboTey 
glaucous  undemeatb.  Footstalks  stout,  glandular  at  the  summit.  Stipules 
half-heart-sbaped,  serrated,  deciduous.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves. 
Stamens  2.  Bracteas  rounded  and  concave.  {Sal,  Wob^  p.  282*3  A  nadve 
of  Nortb  America,  in  low  grounds;  and  flowering  in  March  and  April. 
This  appears  to  be  a  rapid-growing  tree,  with  round,  greenish-brown» 
smooth  branches.  Tl^e  leaves  are  firom  5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  about  1}  in. 
in  breadth,  somewhat  reaembling  those  of  S*  RusselUaBa,  but  much  broader, 
and  more  obtuse  at  the  base ;  wherein  they  resemble  those  of  S.  fr&gitis ; 
they,  bowever,  differ  firom  this  species  by  their  very  white  glaucous  hue 
undemeath ;  the  serratures  are,  likewise,  much  coarser,  and  they  are  glandu- 
lar,  which  is  very  obvious  in  the  young  leaves,  that  are  generally  furoished 
with  two  obtuse  glands  at  the  insertion  of  the  footstalks,  which  sometimes 
run  into  small  leaflets.  Footstalka  stout,  glabrous.  Catkins  appearing 
with  the  leaves.  Stamens  2  in  a  flower.  There  are  plants  under  the  name 
of  S.  amUgua  in  the  Hackney  and  Ooldworth  arboretums ;  also  at  Woburo 
Abbey,  and  Henfield. 

App.  i.     Frigiles  introduced^  btU  noi  yet  described^  or  (^  doubtjid 

Identity. 

&  aaucindm*  fa)  Dooald*»  NurKry.  Tbii  kind  ia  extremely  diieimilar  to  tbe  5.  adeeindena  ct 
Eng.  BoL  and  SoL  Wob.  &  bishamU  iLodd.  CaL,  ed.  18S&  Specimena  were  reoelved  fhnn  the 
HaclLneT  atKi  Goldworth  aiboretums,  whlch  mear  quite  diflfteent  fkom  tfae  S.  bigimDiif  of  HoiC 
manii,  whicb  U  identifled  with  &  <ltt>hnoldes  fiOorf.  &  deOpient^  fem.,  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  189GL  S. 
Jr&^  «A<1  a  mttrhM  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  18S&    &  riAra  G.  Lodd. 

App.  ii.     Fr&giles  described^  but  mt  yet  introduced^  or  (^donJbtfuL 

Identity  with  introduced  Species. 

^.ftdgOi»,  mas  et  fem.,  Hoct  SaL  Aust,  1.  p.  5. 1 18, 19.,  Fl.  Aust,  S.  a  68SL  &/ri«itt>r.  nuu  et 
rem.,  Hoat  SaL  Aust,  l.p.  &  t  SQ,  21.,  FL  Aust,  SL  pi  63&  ^J\ragUU^ma^  mai  et  fem.,  Hoat  SaL 
Aust,  1.  p.  &  t.  S2,  SS..  Fl.  Aust,  1  p.  636. :  synon.  S.  MgilU  HoU  Syn.^  p.  587.  &  palitMt,  mas 
et  fem.,  Host  Sal.  Aust,  1.  p.  7.  t  84,  S5. ;  Fl.  Aust..  8.  jx  637.     a  capinm»  Thunbi  FL  Cap.,  1. 


{Reet*t  Cifeia.) 

Group  vi.     AUya  Borrer. 

TS^e^  ofthe  largett  Sbse^  vM  Uie  gentral  Aspecl  qfthe  FoUag/e  wlutuh. 


Stumens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  glabrous.  Flowers  loosely  disposed  in  the 
catkin.  Leaves  ianceohite,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures;  hairy,  espe- 
cially  while  young,  with  appressed  silky  hairs,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a 
light  or  whitish  hue.  Pknts  trees  of  considerable  height.  (Hook,  Br,  Fl,, 
ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

i  26.  S.  A^LBA  L,    The  whituh-ieavedy  or  comnum  white,  Wiliow, 

Idem^4Mm.    Un.  Sn.  PL,  1448. :  Wllld.  Sd..PL.  4.'p.  710. ;  Sm.  Eng.  Bot,  t  8430. ;  Eiig.  FL,  4l 

fe**^• '»  FSS^ *° ^  ^?.^»  ^J^  ^36. ;  rfook.  Br.TL, ed! 3. ;  MackafFL  Hibem.. pt  17 p. 847. •, 
ayne  AbbiU.,  p.  254. ;  Hott  SaL  Aust,  1.  p.  9. ;  Puwh  FL  Amer.  Sent,  2.  pi  61& 
Sifnonvmet.     JUlx  Bait  Sy».,  447.,  Oer.  Emac.,  1389.  with  a  flg. ;  5  ftlba,  pait  of,  Kock  OMm., 

p.  16.  i  the  Huntlngdon,  or  Swallow^iled  WUlbw.  {Poniey-t  Prnf.  Planter,  ed.  1816,  p.  92.) 
Tke  Sexet.    Neither  Is  rare  in  Ehgland.    BoUi  are  described  in  Ena.  Fl,  and  boUi  llgured  in  Emg. 
Boi.,  SaL  Wob.,  Hott  Sal.  Autt.,  and  Hiwne  AbbUd.  "k       •  »  -^ 

Emgravlngt.    Eng.  Bot,  t  «4*. :  SaL  Wob..  No.  136L ;  Hott  SaL  Aust,  1. 1  32, 33. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.» 
.  t  197. ;  our  Jlgt.  1314.  and  1315.  i  Jlg.  m.  inp.  \m. ;  andithe  ptalsfl  of  tbts  tree  in  enr  last 
Volume. 
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Spec,  Ckar,,  ic,  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  silky  on  both 
aides ;  the  lowest  serratures  glandular.  Stamens  hairy.  Germen  smooth, 
almost  sessile.  Stigmas  deeply  cloven.  Scales  notched.  {SaL  Wob,^ 
p.  271.)  A  native  of  Europe,  trom  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Sea;  of  the  north-east  and  west  of  Asia ;  and  introduced  into  the 
United  States;  near  ali  the  larger  rivers  of  Russia  and  Livonia,  es- 
pedallv  the  Irtish,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  a  large  tree. 
It  is  jrequent  in  Britain,  and  also  in  Irdand ;  and  has  long 
been  more  extensively  planted  as  a  timber  tree  than  any  other 
apecies.  It  grows  rapidly,  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  growing  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  high,  or  uowards, 
even  on  inferior  soils.  In  favourabie  situations,  it  wiU  reach 
the  hei^t  of  80  ft.  or  upwards.  It  is  very  extensively  planted 
as  a  poUard  tree,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  m  manv  parts  of  thc 
Continent,  and  even  in  Russia ;  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  road  from  Moscow  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  where  it 
crosses  those  interminable  steppes  that  appear  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon,  being  marked  oy  poUards  of  S,  dlba,  at  regular 
distances  along  each  side  of  the  road. 

Varietiet,  Mr.  Borrer  suggests  that,  perhaps,  two  species  are  included  in 
S,  &Iba.  {Borr,  in  a  letterij  **  One  «of  the  few  botanists  really  acquainted 
with  wiUows,  Mr.  Borrer,  has  suggested  that  there  are  some  presumptive 
distinctions  betWjBen  our  S,  alba  and  that  of  Hofimann,  in  the  shape  of  the 
lower  leaves,  and  of  the  bracteas  (scales),  as  weli  as  in  the  length  and 
dennty  of  the  catkins."  (Smith  in  Eng.  F^  iv.  p.  232.) 

1  S.a.  2c€Bruiea;  S,  &lba  var.  Smth  Fl,  Brii.,  p.l072.;  iS^.  caerulea 
Smiik  Eng.  Bot,,  t.  2431.,  Forbes  in  Sai,  Wob.,  No.  137.,  Snuth  in 
ReetU  Cydo,y  No.  141. ;  S,  alba  j8  Swiik  Eng,  FL^  iv.  p.  231.,  Kodi 
Comm,y  p.  16.  The  upiand,  or  red-tinged,  Willow,  Pontey  ProJU, 
Pianter,  4th  ed.,  1814,  p.  72. ;  the  Leicester  WUlow,  Davtft  Agricid-' 
tural  Ckemistrv,  Ist  ed.;  BiueWiliow,  Smith,and  oury%.  137.  in  p.  1629. 
—  This  kind  has  been  trcated  of  by  Smith  as  a  variety  of  S,  6Iba  'in  his 
Fi,  Brit,^  as  a  species  in  Ens,  Bot.y  and  subseqnently,  in  his  Ens. 
Fl,f9M  a  variety  of  jSi.  dlba.  Forbes,  in  Sai.  Wob,^  has  treated  of  it 
as  a  8pecie8,ana  given  the  following  distinctive  character  of  it,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  Eng,  Bot,  Leaves  lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
serrated ;  the  under  side  at  length  almost  naked  of  hairs ;  the  lowest 
serratures  glandular.  Sdgmas  deeply  cloven.  (Sal,  Wob.,  p.  273.) 
The  female  is  figured  in  Eng,  Bot,,  where  the  male  is  stated  to  be 
not  discovered;  but  the  figure  in  Sai.  Wob,,  given  as  of  this  kind, 
exhibits  the  latter  sex,  which  is  common,  Mr.  Borrer  informs  us, 
about  Chichester,  Bognor,  &c.,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  female ; 
whUst  he  has  never  seen  a  male  S,  61ba  in  flower  in  Sussex, 
eastward  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundel,  with  the  exception  of  some 
which  he  had  himself  introduced.  S,  a.  caerulea  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
in  meadows  and  moist  woods ;  flowering,  in  the  Wobum  coUection,  in 
May,  and  again  in  August.  This  willow,  Sir  J.  E.  Smitb  observes, 
which  is  "  mentioned  in  the  Fiora  Britanmca  as  a  varie^y  of  <Si.  alba,  is 
so  reraarkabie  and  so  valuable,  that  we  venture  to  name  it  as  a  species, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  noticed.  The  roale  flowers,  when  known,may, 
perhaps,  afford  better  characters  than  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
firom  the  leaves.  The  late  Mr.  Crowe,  who  found  the  female  plant 
wild  in  Sufiblk,  was  of  opinion  that  this  roight  be  taken  for  S,  kuKL  in 
many  parts  of  England,  the  real  one  (E.  J?.,t.  2430.  [our^.  1315.])  not 
being  known  in  some  of the  northem  counties.  He  had  for  many  years 
paid  great  attentlon  to  this  tree,  as  have  Mr.  Rigby  at  Framlingham, 
and  Mr.  Browne  at  Uetherset,  Norfolk.  A  cutting,  planted  by  the 
latter,  became,  in  10  jears,  a  tree  35  ft.  high,  and  5  tt.  2  in.  in  girt, 
and  was  blown'  down  m  1800.     This  is  a  rapidity  of  growth  beyond 
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all  compariBOD  with  that  of  tbe  common  white  willow,  and  eren  ex- 
ceedingtbatofS.  RuuellianafNo.  24,iup.  1517.1.  The  wood  snd 
bark  ue  at  least  equal  in  quaUty  to  tbose  of  S.  ilbo.  The  foliiwe 
ig  diitinguished  by  ita  gr^  luiuriance,  more  Bzure  iiue,  and  tbc 
almon  entire  want  of  the  haira  fram  the  under  side  of  the  adult 
lcBvef.  Mr.  Crowe  thou^t  the  atipules  might  aSbrd  diBtinctioni, 
but  we  find  them  too  variBble."  (Sm.  in  Rcet'»  Cyclo,,  voL  xixi  No. 
IM.)  Hr.  ForiKi  saya  :  "  Although  thia  planC  liaa  been  reunited 
with  S.  6U»,  it  appeara  to  me  to  be  Buffideutly  distinct,  and  to  be 
recommended  fbr  tbe  quickness  of  its  growtb ;  the  leaves  are,  also, 
much  larger  tban  the  laat  when  cut  down,  and,  a«  weli  ai  thit  twiga, 
are  of  a  oarker  hue."  In  the  pansh  of  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire, 
there  are  numerous  trees  of  S.  Uba,  the  vigoroua  shoots  and  branchea 
of  which,  and  eapecislly  those  of  poUard  trecs,  liave  red  bsrk,  whicb, 
u,i._..  iiu.  •»_  —  i~.i]~..  ; . —  .^  very  coDspkuoua.    Thia 


when  the  trees  are  leaflesa  ii 


ciJAP.  ciu.  ^alxca^c£;e.     ^a'lix.  I5*i5 

appears  to  be  the  upland,  or  red*twi£ged,  willow  of  Pontey ;  but  it 
may  possiblv  be  only  a  variation  of  the  species,  or  the  femaie.  The 
uses  and  culture  of  this  sort  may,  of  course,  be  considered  as  the 
same  as  the  last.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in  Essex,  at  Audley 
End,  which,  20  years  olanted,  ia  55  fl.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2^ft.»  and  of  the  nead  45  ft.  In  Noruiamptonshire,  at  Wake- 
field  Lodge,  a  tree,  16  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high.  There  are  plants 
'in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  and  Flitwick. 

¥  S.?a.?3  crUpcL-^A  specimen  receivedfirom  Mr.  Donald,  nurseryman, 
Woking,  Surrey,  named  S.  crispa,  is  very  difierent  from  S.  cHspa 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.^  and  seems  clearly  S,  dlba.  The  specimen  con- 
sists  of  a  young  shoot  of  the  year,  bearing  leaves ;  anci  these  leaves 
are  narrow,  contorted,  and  silky.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
single  specimen,  the  kind  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  S.  alba, 
analogous  to  that  which  S.  b.  crlspa,  S.  annularis  Forbes,  is,  relativeiy 
to  S.  babyl6nica. 

¥  5.  a.  4  rosed  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. — The  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
coUection  under  this  name  does  not  show  any  obvious  marks  of 
difierence  from  S.  alba»  nor  any  striking  appearance  of  rosiness. 
The  epithet  rosea,  may  probably  have  been  applied  in  relation  to  the 
rosaceous  tufts  of  leaves  wliich  are  sometimes  found  on  S,  ^a,  as 
noticed  under  S,  Hh\ix. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is 
used  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  dyeing  yarn  of  a  dnnamon  colour ;  and  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  ^ven  to  cattle  in  a  green  state,  or  dried  like  the 
twigs  of  the  birch,  and  laid  up  for  winter  fodder.  The  inner  bark  of  this  tree, 
like  that  of  Scotch  pine,  being  kiln-dried,  and  ground  into  a  fine  flour,  is  mixed 
with  oatmeal,  and  made  into  bread,  in  seasons  of  great  scardty,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Norway  and  Kamtschatka.  The  branches  of  the  tree  are  used  as  stakes, 
poles,  handles  to  rakes,  hoes,  and  other  implements,  and  as  fiiggot-wood  for 
tuel.  The  timber  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It  weighs,  in  a 
green  state,  70lb.  9oz.  per  cubic  foot;  half-dry,  Sllb.  14oz.;  and  quite 
dry,  32  Ib.  12  oz. ;  so  as  to  lose  more  than  one  haif  of  its  weicht  by  drying, 
during  which  it  loses  a  sixteenth  part  of  its  bulk.  In  ship  bottoms,  Mr. 
Gorrie  informs  us,  it  is  not  found  so  liable  to  split  by  any  accidental  shock  as 
oak,  or  other  hard  wood.  It  is  Tound  an  excellent  lining  for  stone-carts,  bar- 
rows,  &c.  In  the  roofs  of  houses,  raflers  of  this  tree  have  been  known  to 
stand  a  hundred  years ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  inch  on  the 
outside,  the  wood  has  been  found  so  fresh  at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  to  be 
fit  for  boat-building.  (Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  45.)  The  wood  is  also  used  in 
tumery,  mill-work,  coopcry,  weather-boarding,  &c. ;  and  the  stronger  shoots 
and  poles  serve  for  making  hoops,  handles  to  hay-rakes,  clothes-props  (see 
fig.  169.  Encyc.ofCott.  Arm.\  and  various  other  instruments  and  iniplements ; 
and  the  twigs  arc  employecl  in  wickerwork.  Mitchell  says  the  Huntingdon 
willow  has  been  in  great  demand  for  making  willow  hats  for  gentlemen's 
Bummer  wear,  split,  and  worked  the  same  as  straw  for  bonnets.  {Dend.^ 
p.  56.)  The  bark,  which  is  thick,  and  full  of  cracks,  is  in  nearly  as  great 
repute  for  tanning  as  that  of  the  oak ;  and  it  is  also  used  in  medicine,  in 
the  cure  of  agues,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona ;  though  it  is  inferior 
fbr  both  purposes  to  that  of  S.  Russellfffna.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  808  is  to  1540 ;  but  the  old  bark  makes  a 
very  usefiil  fuel ;  and  both  it  and  the  wood  will  bum  when  green,  in  which 
fttate  the  wood  is  said  to  give  out  most  heat.  The  charcoal  is  excellent  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  ashes  are 
very  rich  in  alkali,  containing  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  weight  of 
that  salt.  In  France,  a  fine  blood-red  colour  is  obtained  froro  the  bark; 
and  that  of  the  young  tree  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  leather  for  making 
gloves. 
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PropagaHon  nnd  Cuitwe,  It  ia  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Oorrie,  thftt  it  add» 
niuch  to  the  value  of  the  jS^ix  alba,  that  its  propegation  and  culture  are  of 
the  uiost  simple  description;  and  that  it  wili  grow  luxuriantly  in  most 
soils  where  other  trees  make  but  slow  progress.  According  to  Sang,  it  will 
tlirive  weil  in  high  and  dry  grounds ;  and,  if  planted  in  the  grove  manner» 
pei'ha()s  no  other  plantation,  except  larches,  would  give  so  quick  a  retum 
for  the  trouble  and  expenae  of  planting.  '*  It  is  an  excellent  copptce-wood» 
grows  extremely  ikst,  and  is  very  valuable.  It  is  likewise  an  excelient  nurse 
to  other  plaots  placed  in  humid  situations,  as  in  such  it  outgrows  all  other 
trees."  (Piani.  KaU^  p.  103.)  A  plantation  made  by  Mr.  Gorrie  on  th^  northem 
bank  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  rerthshire,  is  thus  described  by  him  in  Decem- 
ber,  1 825,  fourteen  years  after  it  was  planted : — "  The  soil  is  a  dry  ground,  which 
effervesces  freely  with  acids,  and  is,  consequently,  calcareous.  Its  surface  is 
very  steep,  formingaslopeof  4S° ;  and  so  poor,  tbat  it  was  without  anv  sward 
or  covering  of  grass.  At  the  bottom  ran  a  small  riviiiet,  on  a  bed  of  tbe  same 
kind  of  gravel.  The  banks  and  higher  grounds  were  planted  with  oaks, 
larches,  and  Scotch  pines ;  ajsd  the  sides  of  the  riil  with  alders  and  Hunting- 
don  willows.  The  undertaking  was  bv  my  neighbours  reckoned  foolish,  and 
I  had  to  encounter  no  little  obloquy  ror  my  prcsumption.  The  result,  how- 
ever,  has  been  favourable ;  the  plants  on  the  high  ground  come  away  boldly, 
nnd  in  the  hoUow,  which  is  only  about  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
Huntingdon  willow  has  made  astonishing  progress :  at  4  ft.  above  the  ground, 
several  oi  the  trees  ah*eady  measure  46  m.  m  circumference,  and  in  height 
from  56^  to  60  ft.;  giving  fully  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  4ft.  in  altitude,for 
every  ^^ear  they  have  been  iu  the  soii.  Tbe  plants  were  about  4  ft.  in  height, 
and  ^  in.  in  diameter,  at  pianting.  Pruning  has  been  reg^Iarly  attended  to ; 
ali  large  o^spiring  branches  having  been  removed,  and  the  leading  shoot  and 
nunierous  smalf  side  shoots  encouraged,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  suf- 
ficient  foliage  to  elaborate  the  sap.  One  peculiar  advantage  in  the  culture  of 
this  valuable  tree  is,  that,  in  planting  it,  rooted  plants  are  not  absolutely  re- 
quisite.  I  haye  found  shoots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  ionff,  and  about  2  in.  in 
diameter,  succeed  better  than  rooted  plants :  they  reqmre  to  be  put  in  from 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep  in  marshy  soil,  which  should  be  drained :  the  numerous 
roots  sent  out  in  such  soil  aflbrd  abundant  nourishment,  and  shoots  are  pro- 
duced  the  first  year  more  vigorous  than  when  the  plants  have  been  previously 
rooted."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  On  wnting  to  Mr.  Gorrie  for  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  this  plantadon,  10  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  above  was  written,  he  informs  us  tnat,  in  October,  1836,  he  took  a  carpenter» 
and  measured  several  of  the  same  trees,  of  which  the  dimensions  were-  taken 
in  December,  1825,  and  found  that  they  had  increased  vcry  considerably  in 
growth.  "  One  tree  now  (in  1836)  measures  in  circumference,  at  1  fL  from  the 
ground,  7 1 1  in.,  two  trees  68  in.,  and  one  tree  67  in.  The  average  girt  of  those 
which  grow  near  the  rivulet  is  from  62  in.  to  68  in. ;  but  those  wnich  stand  fur- 
cher  from  the  stream  are  smaller.  The  measurable  solid  wood,  above  6  in.  in 
diameter,  is  30  solid  feet  on  each  of  two  of  the  largest  trees ;  and  25  solid 
feet  on  each  of  two  other  trees.  Two  trees  have  lately  been  blown  over  bv 
the  wind,  which  stood  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  stream ;  and  these  measured» 
the  one  76  ft.,  and  the  other  80  ft.,  in  len^h.  On  cuttinff  up  the  wood  of 
these  trces  into  boards,  it  showed  a  beautifully  waved  bira's-eye  appearance» 
and  it  readily  acquired  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  These  trees  have  now  been 
pianted  24  years ;  and  the  largest  one,  which  is  that  first  mentioned  above,  as 
girting  71^  in.,  measures,  within  a  fraction,  1  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood ;  and  the  accuraulation  of  solid  wood  is  yearly  increasing  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The  solid  measurable  wood  in  the 
largest  tree  averages  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  3  in.  for  every  year  it  has  been  planted, 
Upon  the  whole,"  concludes  Mr^  Gorrie,  than  who  no  man  is  a  more 
competent  judge  on  this  subject,  ^*  I  continue  of  opinion  that  few  trees  can 
come  in  competition  with  the  Sulix  alba,  for  rapidity  of  growth,  elegance  of 
form,  ancl,  in  short,  value."     At  Wobum  Abbey,  there  are  five  trees  of  this 
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mpectivdv  60  ft.,  63ft.,  60ft.,  TOft.,  Bnd  71ft.;  eiid  they  contained  in  the 
tnuik  17ft.,  20(i.,  16ft.,  48fL,  and  22ft.,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the 
branche>aiidbark,  55ft.,  85A:.,  40ft.,  101  ft.,  end  60 ft.  lc  thus  appean  thal 
the  tar^t  tree  had  increased  in  its  trunk  at  the  aTerege  yettrl^  rate  of  exactly 
I)  cubic  foot,  and,  in  the  trunk  and  head  taken  together,  at  the*rate  of  more 
that  3|cubic  feetj  which  increase  accorda  in  avety  Batiafactory  manaer  widi 
that  above  recorded  by  Mr.  Ooirie. 

Pont^  calculates  [hat  an  acre  ofland  worth  3J.  \0t.  HnnuaJly  for  reat  and 
taxes,  if  p[ant«d  with  the  Huatin^on  willow  in  aets  cut  from  shoots  of  two 
;ears'  growth,  and  10  in.  or  18  in.  in  length,  woiild,  in  T  years,  be  worth 
67^.  lOi.  per  ocre ;  thua  aflbrding  a  clear  profit  of  S9l.  a  year.  (Prof.  Platii, 
4th  ed,  p.  78.) 

8tr  J.  E.  tjmith,  ia  apeaking  of  this  willow,  EayB  tbat  the  bark  is  thick,  fiill 
ot  craclu,  good  for  tannins,  and  for  the  cure  of  agues,  though  inferior  in 
OBBlhy  to  that  o{  S.  Russelliaiui,  "the  trueBedford,  or  Huntingdon,  willow,'* 
We  are  certmn  (hat  in  8cotland,Bnd,we  think,  frequentlyinEngland.thetenn 
"  Huutingdon  willow  "  ia  applied  to  S.  &lba. 

£&[ix  dUm  is  one  of  the  few  willuwB  which  Oilpin  thinks  *'  beeutiful,  and  fit 
to  appear  in  the  decoration  of  eny  rural  scene.  It  haa  a  small  narTow  leaf, 
with  a  pleasant  light  eea-green  tint,  which  mixes  agreeably  with  foliage  of  a 
deeper  hue."  In  oroamental  plantatione,  care  should  be  taken  nevef  to  plant 
this  Gpedes  of  willow  with  trees  which  are  not  of  equally  rapid  growth  with 
itaelf;  fbr,  with  the  excetttion  ofpoplarE,  no  tree  so  aoon  destroys  tbe  character 
ofyoung  plantalionB  of  nard-wooded  trees,  sucli  as  pines,  oaks,  beechea,  &c. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  aituatiouB,  in  point  of  omanient,  is  on  the  banka  of  ■ 
broad  river  or  lake,  ample  room  being  allowed  for  the  head  to  espand  oa 
eTcryside;  but,  when  the  object  is  to  produce  clean  Btraight  timber,  the  tree 
requires  to  be  drawn  up  in  masses.  It  is  obs^ed  by  Sang,  that,  if  "  tbe 
Huntingdon  willow  were  not  so  very  common,  and  so  trequently  met  with  iit 
low  or  mean  scenery,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  more  omameDtal  tban 
manv  of  the  other  kinds.  The}|  certainly  are  very  elegant  plants  when  youn^ 
and  m  middle  age ;  and,  if  not  picturesque  when  grown  old,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing  very  striking  in  their  hoary  and  reverend  appearance."  (Planl.  JTaC) 
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oT  tbe  tnink  S  ft.  «nd  of  tbe  head  9911  la  Lanafkshire,  in  tbe  Olaigow  Botanlc  Oaiden,  IR  vean 
pUnted,  it  b  55  ft.  hlgh.  In  Banflkhlre,  at  Goidoa  CatUe,  it  ia  56  0.  bigh.  In  Penhihiie,  in  tbc 
Fertb  Nursery,  8  yean  planted,  It  1«  82  ft.  high. 

Sa/te  alha  m  Ireiamd.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Wooditock,  65  yean  iilanted,  It  ii  70ft.  bigh  ;  tbe  dta. 
meter  of  the  trunk  3^ ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  65  ft.  In  Sligo,at  Makree  Caitle,  it  is  65ft.  bigb ;  tbe 
diameter  <rf  the  tnink  5  ft.  and  of  the  head  60  ft 

S^  iiba  ia  Fi»reign  ComUrieg.  In  Ftance,  at  Nantea,  in  the nunery  of  H  De  Nerridrct,50  yean 
ulaoted,  it  ia  SSft.  lugti.  In  BaTaria,  at  Muoicb,  in  tbe  BoCanic  Oazden,  M  yean  planted,  it  la 
oOft.  bi^. 

t  27.  S,  viTELLi^NA  L.    The  yolk-of-egg-coloured,  or  yeliow^  WiUow, 

or  Golden  Oner, 

Uentmcatkm.  Un.  Sp.  FL,  144fiL;  Willd.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  66a ;  Hoat  SaL  Auat,  I.  pi  9.  t.  30.  81.  i 
HoA:  SaL,  t  p.  57.  t.  II,  IS.  and  94.  C  1.  {Smith)  j  Smith  Eiig.  Bot,  t  1389. ;  &ig.Tl.  4  p.  186. . 
Fofbci  in  SaL  Woh..  Na  ^ ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  p^  48&  j  Mackay  FL  Hibem.,  pt  L  p.  m 

Sunonifme.    S.  &lba  Kock  Comm.,  p.  16. 

Tke  Sexes.    Both  lexei  are  flgured  Is  Eng.  Bot..  Sal.  Wob.,  and  Hdn  SaL  Amt. 

Engravingt.  Hoffta.  SaL,  1 11, 12.  and  24.  f.  1. ;  Uort  Sal.  Autt,  1 30,  3L :  Big.  Bot.  1 1389. ; 
Si.  Wobi,  Na  90.  i /(g.  aa  in  p.  160&  j  and  tbe  plate  of  tbia  tree  in  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  laoceolate,  acute,  with  cartilaginous  serratures ; 
glabrous  above ;  glaucous,  and  somewhat  silkv  beneath.  Stipules  mioute, 
tanceolate,  deciduous,  smooth.  Ovary  sessiley  ovate-lanceolatey  smooth. 
Bracteas  Unear-lanceolate,  acute,  frineed  at  the  base,  ionger  tban  the  pistiL 
{SMh  Eng.  FLt  iv.  p.  182.)  S.  vitellina,  strangel^  referred  to  S.  alba  as  a 
variety  by  the  great  Halier,  differs  from  S.  Iilba  obviously  in  its  ionger,  more 
taper  catkins;  lanceoiate,  pointed  bracteas;  giabrous  filaments;  and  gla* 
brous  aduit  ieaves,  and,  pertiaps,  in  other  marks.  (Snulhy  incidentallv  in  Eng, 
FLy  under  S.  Idba.)  **  Uoffmann  observes  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark 
in  S.  viteliina  is  yellow,  whiie  tliat  of  S.  &iba  is  green ;  but  I  have  great 
4  doubts  of  the  constancy  of  this  character."  (Snutk,  under  S.  viteilina.)    A 

native  of  Britain,  in  hedges ;  and  cuitivated  in  osier  grounds,  in  many  places ; 
and  readiiy  distinguished  firom  ali  the  other  sorts,  by  the  brij^t  yeilow 
colour  of  its  branches.  It  iias  been  introduced  from  Europe  mlo  North 
America,  where,  acoording  to  Mr.  Pursh,  it  is  common  bv  road  sides  and 
in  piantations.*'  (Smith  in  liis  Eng.  Fi.)  It  is  much  cuitivated  for  tmsket- 
work,  tyinc,  &c.,  and  also  as  an  omamentai  shrub  or  tree.  The  rods,  lieing 
tough  andflexibie,  Sir  J.  £•  Smith  says,  are  ''fit  for  many  purposes 
of  basketwork,  aa  well  as  for  padmge."  As  an  omamentai  tree,  iSlalix 
viteilina  is  very^  strildng  in  the  winter  season,  especially  among  ever^eens. 
As  a  slirub,  it  is  not  iess  so,  lx>th  among  evergreen  shrubs  and  deciduous 
kinds,  having  the  bark  of  conspicuous  colours.  In  the  English  garden  at 
Munich,  extensive  masses  of  tliis  wiiiow  are  piaced  in  contrast  with  masses 
of  the  wliite-barked  honeysuckie  ( Lonicera  Xyidsteum),  the  red-barked 
dogwood  (06mus  &llMi),  and  the  brown-barked  spiraea  (S.  opulifolia). 
Tbe  outlines  of  the  masses  at  Munich  are  lumpish  and  formal,  and  the  one 
mass  18  by  no  means  biended  with  the  other  as  it  ought  to  be;  but  stiii  the 
effect,  in  the  winter  season,  is  very  striidng^  and  weii  deserves  imitation  by 
the  landscape-gardeners  of  this  country.  The  tree  of  this  species  in  the 
Uorticuiturai  Sodety's  Garden,  which  is  a  maie,  and  a  very  handsome  tree, 
was  30  ft.  liigh  in  J835,  after  having  been  only  ten  or  twelve  years  planted. 
Both  male  and  femaie  piants  are  in  the  Hacluiey  arboretum  and  at  Wo- 
bum  Abbey. 

Vanety.  Smith,  in  his  Eng.  Fl.,  under  iS^.  rubra,  and  Koch  in  his  Comm.,  p.  16., 
have  cited  a  variety  or  variadon  of  S.  vitelllna,  with  reddbh  branchiets. 

Statistict.  In  Hertfordabire.  at  Cbesbunt,  in  tbe  aiboretum  of  William  Harriaon,  Esq.,  on  tbe 
bankfl  of  a  streani,  7  yean  planted,  it  it  33  fl.  bigh.  In  Iretond,  in  Oelway,  at  Coole.  it  ia 
54  ft.  bigh  ;  tbe  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  57  ft.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Mnnicb 
Botanic  0«rden,  84  yean  planted,  it  ii  50  ft.  higb.  In  Auitria.  at  Vienna,  in  the  Univenity 
Botanic  Oarden,  30  yean  plantcd,  it  Ii  40ft.  higb ;  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  6in^  and  of  tbe 
head  28  ft :  at  Briick  on  the  Leytba,  30  yean  ptanted,  it  ii 30ft.  bigh. 

App.  i.  jiflb^e  describedy  bui  which^  prabably^  have  mt  been  iniro- 

duced  into  Britain. 

S.  exeHnor  Uott  SaL  Aufit,  t.  28,  29. 
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Group  vit.     Ntgra. 

■tr  ail  of  the  Ihree  preceiBag 


SBQ 


Of  the  mllowB  of  Burope  Koch  has  {Comm.)  asMxuated  tbe  luDda  of  Mr 
Borrer^s  groups  PeDtandrs,  Frij^,  and  Alba  into  oae  ^up,  which  he 
baa  nunM  FiAgilea;  and  he  lua  jKunted  out  and  deacnbeJ,  bs  eitrs- 
Europ«sn  kinda  beloQcius  to  it,  S,  occideulalis  Boic,  S.  mgTH  Miiil.,  S, 
faab;l6aica  L.,  S.  octloi^  SeBer,  aad  S.  HumboldtvM<i  WiJld.  Mr. 
Borrer  has  induded  S.  bBbjltJnica  L.  in  his  group  Fr&giles.  The  rest  are 
here  collected  tn  a  group  by  themieKea,  to  which  is  odded  S.  figliatrina 
Mkhj!.jim.,^m  the  notice  by  Mr.  Forbea,and  also  by  MJchau»,  d>at  it  b 

ftimilnr  to  S.  H^rft' 

Ni*aBA  Mvhienb.  Tbe  black,  or  iark-^andied  Amerietm,  WiIIoit. 
AO.  Soe.  Kn.  Bmit  BcidL,  t.  p.  iSJ.  t.  *.  t  S.  ;  Hsu  •nd  KlhUf^ 
.  FL,  t.  p.  B57. ;  Uclii.  N.  Amrr.  BjL.Sd.7&1  PuHkn.Aiw. 
.'I  C;<>0'<  ^O"  IL  I  Fntlia  ln  SlL  Wcib.,  Ns.  lA  J    Kocll  CglnDIi., 

_    _  „ _.. ,  ..  ..  OK  i  S.  penUDdn  ITall,  Fl.Car.,  S/a.; 

Ito  fW  FL  y/rt- 

.    BMEHiHUCDaOcedtnthe  ipedflc  chmter,    WUUeDov  hHl  Hi  tbe  Bule  iUt^ 

«Miaito.    Mar.AcLSoc.Niit.Scnn.  Beml,  4.  t  V  C  E, ;  Aaa.ntBi*.,  t.t.  S.f.S.t  Hidix.  H. 

£aB.  Bfl.,3.t.lSS.t  l.,wilboiaaoweni  S>L  Wob.,  NaiaSL,  UwW;  uilj^.  1«.  Id  p.  163CL 
J^aw..4c.    Leinen 

dowDT 'lli  ind  boteulk. 

Um  biee.    Onii  itilkeil 

(Soi  vit-p.  UO.)  Citkl 

nleeS— il&eeu  lai«i 

Bniiebct^adiHk  pu^ 

fliiU,  ontlM^Dluc'  r1 
&Mt  'g.  diAttiluef  Mlc 
U^  H  wdl  ■•  tbe  leen*. 


.  S.  HvKBOuyTWHA  Wm.    Huinboldt'3  Wllow. 

U.  Sp.  n,  4.  p.  «57. 1  Smlth  in  Reee^t  Cyelo.,  No.  K  ;  Hunb.  M  Bup.  N«. 

uen.  iL  sim.,  I.  p.  t^  1  Foiba  In  giL  Wofa.,  No.  &  ^  Kocb  Cdaua., p.  IS.,  ■»(«<  Ledd  CM., 

oLlSSO. 
TV5rxer.    Botb  lexce  are  flgured  In  BaL  Watr.,  eopiedfnni  Aadk  et  Bai^  Mk  Qeik.rtBp.  FL 

Koch  bed  Datleed;((^Hm,  p.  IS.,  bote)  ttuit  In  rpeclDieiu  wblch  be  bid  lecD  tber«  wcre  udn^ 

fTadmeAUiu  mlied  with  utktnt  oT  fODiile  flowen. 
Sj^nbuu.    UuDib.  et  Baop,  Nor.  Oen.  et.  SpL  PL, L  B9,  ud  100, ;  M.  Wob.,  No.S.;  wkIjV.B. 

&fec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leares,  linear,  acuminated,  finely  lenBted,  nnooth.  Cetkhis 
appearbg  late,  aAer  liie  expandon  of  the  leavea.  Flowera  poljandroua. 
Orarj  stalked  and  glabrgus.  (  WWd.  Sp.  PL,  tv.  p.  657.)  Brancbea  brown, 
shinin^  crect,  flexible.  [^Sal.  Wob.,  p.  1 15.)  A  native  of  Peni,  and  cultj- 
vated  m  various  placea  in  South  Anierica.  It  wbb  introdueed  in  1S83 ;  t>ut, 
being  somewhat  tender,  it  had  not,  in  1B89  (the  date  of  the  Satictum  Wo- 
buTMiue),  produced  ita  flowars  in  Englaud.  Mr.  Ftwbes  finde,  at  Wobum, 
that  it  requires  tfae  protection  of  a  green-bouse;  but,  in  the  Horticultural 
Societ^s  Garden,  it  stood  out  againata  wall  for  6  yeara ;  and,  though  it  was 
killed  m  the  aprbg  of  1836,  Mr.  Gkirdon  ia  of  opinion  that  it  waii  not 
alii^her  owing  to  ita  tendemesa.  There  are  plants  in  the  collectioa  of 
Measrs.  Loddiges. 

A  ?  X  30,  S.  BoNPLKtioiA^^NA  Humb.  et  Bonpl.    Boiipland'a  WDlow. 

MridUastiii».    Hui^  et  BoDpl  Nor.  Gen.  et  9p.  PL,  &  p.  KL ;  Poibee  Id  ttal.  Woh,  Ha  S. 

TV  Smt.  Both  lexc*  ue  flnind  in  Sal.  Wot.,  copled  fton  OMit.  cl  Bonp.  M».  Otu.  tlSp.PL   A 

plut  ID  tbt  Wobirni  collectian  hxl  not  llimmi  in  IS» 
EMtnMHI-    HiuDb.  et  BcnpL  Hor.  (Kn.  et  Sp,  FL,  t  101,  KK.  i  Sil.  Wob,,  1. 9. ;  uid  A.  9.  in 
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Spee.  Ckm»^  fc  LMnr«  liDMr-lanoRriaU^  iimtowM  thapoliit,  deiiticttUite,  gbbroai,  glauooui  bcneBtli. 
CatkliM  appcariiig  aftcr  tbe  expanaioo  of  the  IMIageL  Stamei»  ftom  d  to  8.  Orarr  atalked,  anooth. 
{JSal,  Woi.,  p.  17.)  Stem  erect,  «ritta  round,  nnoatii,  eren  bnmchee.  A  natire  of  Mexioo,  introdUGed 
pravioiuly  to  1889  into  the  Wobum  lalictura,  where  it  has  not  jet  flovered. 

App.  i.     Nigra  described^  but  not  yet  introduced. 

&  llgtmtrHM  Michx.  K.  Amer.  Sylra,  3.  p.  80.  t.  ISSi  f.  S. ;  SaL  Wobi,  pi  SSa  A  tree,  a  natire  of 
North  America,  about  85  ft.  bigh,  wbich  at  fint  nght  reiemblee  &  nlgra }  but  Ita  leaTet  are  kmger, 
narrower,  and  bave  heart.«haped  itlputet  at  tbeir  baae. 

&  ooMemUUi  Boec,  on  the  authonty  of  Koch  (CbwMN.,  p.  1&),  ii  a  natireof  the  leland  of  Cube. 

&  oc<diulr«  Slebi,  on  the  autbority  of  Koch  (Comm.,  p.  17.).  Stamena  6— la  Stipulei  oUiqueiy 
oTate,  acute.    WUd  in  E^ypt    Sieber  deenu  it  alun  to  &  tetratp^rma  Botb. ;  but  Koch,  whe  had 

en  a  dried  •peeimcn,  thinkt  them  diflbrent 

Group  viii.     Prinotdes  Borrer. 

Skntbs,  mo9tly  Kaiives  ofKorth  America,  and  used  in  JBatket-ntaking, 
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Kinds  al(,  or  all  but  S.  confdrmis  Forbet^  natives  of  North  America.  The 
kinds  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  plaoed  in  this  group  ai^e  S,  rigida  Mvhl^  S. 
jprindides  Purtk^  and  S.  conformis  Forbet.  To  these  <S^.  dfscolor  fViiid.  and 
S*  angustata  Purtk  have  been  added,  from  their  resemblance  to  S.  pri- 
ndides. 

A  31.  S.  Ri^oiDA  MiikUnb.    The  n^SSJeaved  Willow. 

IdenMeaikm.    MOhlenh.  Ui  Not.  Act  Soc  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4L  pi  837. ;  WUkL  Sp^  PL.  4b>  eSJ. ; 

Mahleobi  In  Slins  and  KOn.  Ann.  of  Bot.S.  64^ :  Punh  FL  Amer.  Scpt,  8L  p^  615.  {  Smithin  Bam% 

Cyckx,  No.  SL ;  Fotbcc  in  SaL  WobL,  Na  141. 
Sgnoia^me$.    S.  cordftta  AflriLr.  FL  Bor..Amer.,  8.  p.  886. ;  &  cordilblla  Herb.  BmUu  MSS. 
Tkt  Seaa.    The  fbmale  ia  notloed  in  the  speciflc  cbaracter. 
AmeAVi.     Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scnit  Berol.,  4  t  6.  f.4.:  Ann.  of  Bot,  tS.f  4.;  SaL  Wob., 

No.  ML,  a  leaf ;  and/f.  141.  in  p.  1690. 

9pec.  QuKr..\c.  LeaTcc  eUipCic-lanceolate,  rigid,  cmooth,  sharply  lerrated :  the  two  lowect leRatures 
elongated.  Footatalkc  hairr.  Stipulei  diCitcd,  rounded»  haTing  glandular  cemturea.  CatkiDi 
aocompanying  tfae  leaveiL  Stameni  to  a  flower  moitly  S.  Bracieai  wodUy.  Orary  laiioeolate,gla* 
braui,  on  a  tong  itaUc  Style  the  length  of  the  dlvided  ctlffmai.  (Pairc*.)  A  natiTC  of  Nortb 
Amerlca,  fkom  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  iwampi  and  hcdgei.  The  branchei  are  sreen,  rrd 
towardi  tbe  end,  and  the  youncer  onei  pubeioent  It  lc  Tery  tough,  and  ii  much  uiea  in  Ame- 
rlca  by  twiikct  makert  (jP«r«A)    Introduoed  in  1811,  and  flowering  in  AprU  and  May. 

•  1  38.  S.  prinoOdbs  Pwrtk.    The  Prinos-like  Willow. 

IdenMcaUon.    Purdi  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  6ia ;  Smith  in  Reei'i  CycL,  No.  86. ;  Forbei  in  Sal 

Wool,  Na  40. ;  Koch  Ccmm.,  p.  46l  note  *. 
Tke  Seees.    The  female  ii  figured  in  Sai.  Wob. 
Etitraeitige.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  4a ;  our  ^.  1617. ;  and^.  4a  in  p.  1618. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  /jrc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  with  dis- 
tant  wavy  serratures ;  gUbrous  a]x)ve,  glaucous  be- 
neath.  gtipules  half-iieart-shaped,  deeply  toothed. 
Catkins  viilousy  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Ovary 
Btalked,  ovate,  pointed,  silky.  Styie  elongated. 
Stigmas  cloven.  (Purtk.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia,  where  it  forms  a  middle-sized  tree,  resem- 
bling  ^.discolor;  floweringin  March  and  Aprii.  It 
was  introduced  in  1811.  In  the  Horticultural  So- 
dety^s  Garden,  and  in  the  salictum  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  it  has  only  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.    There  are  plants  of  it  at  Henfield. 

A  33.  S.  Di^scoLOR  Mvhlenb.    The  two-coloured  Willow. 

/Aiiljjtoi/ioa.  MUhlenb.  in  Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  p.  8S4l  t  &  f.  L  ;  WUkL  Spi  PL,4. 
o.  665. ;  MUhlenh.  in  Simi  and  Kdnlg'i  Ann.  of  Bot,  r.  8.  68.  t  5.  £1. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept, 
8.  p.  61& ;  Smith  in  Reei*i  Cycla,  No.  86. ;  Forbei  in  Sal.  Wobk,  Na  147.  p.  27a 

Tke  Seees.    Both  iexci  are  noticed  in  tbe  ipeciflc  character. 

fivracteg».  Not.  Art.  Soa  Nat.  Scrut.  BeroL,  4.  t  6  f.  L ;  Ana  of  Bot,  8.  t  &  1 1. ;  SaL  Wob., 
Na  1477,  a  leaf ;  and  otir^.  147.  in  p.  169a 

Spec.  Char.,  4(e.    Lcavei  OTate-lanceolate,  glabroui,  bluiitly  lerrated,  glaucoui  beneath.    Catkioi 
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pratrudal  beftMPe  tbe  lesvei.  BracteM  •hort,  raunded,  bairy.  Overy  awl-thAped,  tllky,  on  ■  atalk 
thrioe  the  length  of  tbe  bractea.  (Smith  in  See$*$  CWc/o.)  A  nattve  of  North  America,  and  eonimon 
in  low  grounda  and  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers,  ftom  New  England  to  Carolina.  It  i«  striklne  In  Itt 
a|lpearanoe,  flrom  the  dark  brown  of  Ita  branches ;  and  flrom  its  flowets,  the  fllaments  of  wbich  are 
white,  and  the  anthers  flrst  red,  beooming  yellow  wben  they  barst.  According  to  Pursb,  this  klnd 
Is  the  one  most  commonly  uscd  in  America  by  the  basket-xnakers.  iPL  Amer,  Sept.,  voL  iL  p.  61S.) 
Introdueed  in  1811 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

A  34.  S.  ANOUSTA^TA  Pursh,    The  narrowed,  or  tapered-leaved^  Willow. 

Ideniillcaiim$.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  8ept«  8.  p^  613. ;  Smith  in  Rees*t  Cycla,  Na  £7. 
Tke  Segee.    The  female  is  notloed  in  the  speciflc  characcer. 

I^ee.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolatew  acute,  very  long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  base,  finely  aerrated, 
glabrous,  scarcely  paler  on  the  under  surbce  Stipuies  half.hean.shaped.  Catkins  protruded  belbre 
tbe  leaves,  upright,  rather  glabrous.  Ovary  ovate,  glabrous,  stalked.  Style  divided.  Stigmas 
84obcd.  A  native  of  North  America,  and  found  in  shady  woods  on  the  ImuiIcs  of  rivers,  in  the 
states  of  New  Yoik  aiid  Fennsylvania ;  flowering  in  March  and  ApriL  It  has  very  long  leeves, 
and  retembles  5.  }irind)des.  (/cf.)   Introduced  into  England  in  1811. 

•  35.  5.  CDNFO^^RMis  Forbes,     The  umtonn-leaved  Willow. 

lilentifieathn.    Forbes  in  Sal.  W6b.,  Ko.  84. 

7%e  Seaei.    The  feroale  only  is  described  and  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engra»tmg$.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  8«. ;  and>lg.  84.  m  pi  1G07. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Stem  erect.  I^eaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  tapering  towards 
the  base,  dull  green ;  glabrous  and  shining  above,  glabrous  and  glauceus  be- 
neath.  Stipules  oyate,  or  half-heart-shaped,  serrated.  Catkins  from  2  in. 
to  nearly  3  m:  long.  Ovary  ovate,  subulate,  silky.  Style  about  as  long 
as  the  deeply  parted  sti^as.  {Sal.  Wob,,  p.  47. )  Supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  North  America.  It  is  one  of  the  earUest-flowering  of  the  sbecies ;  the 
catkins  of  the  female  plant  appearmg  in  February  or  March.  Mr.  Forbes 
has  not  seen  the  barren  catkins ;  but  the  plant,  he  says,  is  easily  distin- 
guished  by  its  long  handsome  leaves,  its  upright  mode  of  growth,  and  its 
long  tough  branches.  The  last  property,  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  appears  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  basketworK. 

Group  ix.     Grisea  Borrer. 

C/defy  SArubt,  Nativet  of  North  America, 
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Most  of  the  kinds  are  natives  of  North  America.  S,  MuhlenbergtaTui  Willd., 
S,  cordita  Miihlenb,,  S,  falclita  Pttrth  and  S,  tristis  Ait,  are  additions  to 
the  kinds  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed  in  this  group.  With  regard  to  S, 
reflexa  Forbet,  S,  virgata  f  Forbet,  and  S.  Lyontt  ?  Schl.,  inclirded  in  it 
by  Mr.  Borrer,  he  remarks,  **  I  am  unacquamted  with  these,  and  have, 
perhaps,  placed  them  in  the  wrong  group.*' 

*  36.  S.  viRE^SGENS  Forbet.    The  greenish^Mt^  Willow,  or  verdant  Otier, 

Jdent^ficatfan.    Foibes  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  7. 

Blfnoiunme.    Mr.  Fortws  received  tbe  kind  from  Messra.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  S..  AtopopliaefbliJi, 

bttt  bas  substituted  tbe  qieclflc  name  of  vir€scens,  as  being  one  more  deeariptive  of  the  piaQt 
T%e  Seea.    The  feroale  is  described  and  flgured  in  Sal.  fVob. 
Bngrauinge.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  7. ;  aarjlg.  1318. ;  aud/lg,  7.  in  pw  IfltM. 

Sjpec,  Char.,  8^c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  serrated,  aeute,  smooth,  green  on 
both  sides.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  scarcely  downy.  Style  divid^.  Stig- 
mas  parted.  Stipules  none.  {Sal,  Wob.,  p.  13.)  A  native 
of  Switzerland,  and  sent  by  Messrs.  Loddiees  to  the  Wobum 
salictum,  where  it  flowers  in  April..  "niis  is  an  upright 
shrub,  about  8ft.  high,  with  slender,brown,  smooth  branches; 
the  young  twigs  yeliowish,  and  somewhat  fnrrowed;  and 
the  catkins  long  and  slender,  and  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
In  foliage  and  branches,  it  bears  a  strong  aSinity  to  S.  riibra  .^.^ 

StmUi:  but  "the  catkins,  &c.,"  are  very  djfferent*;  much  '^'^ 

resembiing  those  of  S,  tmdullita  Forbet.    S,  virescens  is  of  dwarfer  statore 
than  either  S,  nkbra  or  S,  undnlata.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
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Henfield,  and  Flitwick  Hoiue,  and  also  in  the  Hackney  arfooretiun,  under 
tbe  name  of  S,  Aippophaefolia.  The  shoots  are  as  valuable  for  basketwork 
aft  those  of  jS*.  rikbra.  {Forbes,)  \ 

*  37.  S.  BBFLE^XA  Forbes.    Tbe  TeAexed-catkmed  Willow. 

JdaMleaikm.    Foibet  in  Sd.  Wdb.,  Na  94. 

Tke  Siuea.    Tbe  female  !•  iltttilbed  and  flgured  in  8ai.  Wob. 

Bntrmimgi.   SaL  W<4k»  Nol  M.;  vAaaxJlg.  M.  In  p.  1619. 

Spec,  Char»^  S^c,  Leayes  lanceolate,  dentated,  or  distantly  serrated ;  cottonj 
beneath ;  the  older  ones  glaucous  and  glabrous.  Stipules  toothed,  large, 
oa  shortish  footstalks.  Cmins  reflexed,  on  short  stalaa.  Ovary  stalked, 
OTBte,  silky.  Stvle  short,  divided.  Stigmas  parted.  Bractea  kmger 
than  the  stalk  ot  the  oTary,  oboTate,  obtuse,  notched,  hairy,  black  in 
its  upper  half.  (Sal,  Wob,^  p.  187.)  A  low  spreading  shrub;  native 
countiynot  statea;  flowering  m  March;  with  round  green  branches,  villous 
when  young,  marked  with  smali  yellow  dots.  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  3}  in. 
long,scarcdy  1  in.  in  breadth ;  lanceolate,  tapering  towards  their  extremities, 
'  serrated,  entire  at  the  base ;  thickly  covered  with  a  short  cottony  substance, 
while  young^  undemeath ;  finally,  they  lose  this  substance,  and  become 
perfectl  V  glabrous  aod  glaucous ;  the  young  ones  are  tinged  with  purple,  and 
▼ery  sott  to  the  touch :  iower  leayes  very  small,  and  obtuse.  Catkins  about 
1  in.  .long,  recurved,  siender.  A  rery  useful  willow  for  tying,  and  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  baskets  and  wickerwork,  the  younger  twi|gs  beii^  very 
tough  and  pliant. 

A  38.  S,  viRGA^A  Forl>ei,    The  twiggy  Willow. 

Idmtaadkm.    Focbei  In  Sel.  Wob.,  Nou  IS. 

Tke  Seiwi.    Mr.  Foibef  etatei  that,  when  eeen  bjr  hln,  tfae  catkins  were  witbered,  and  unlit  for 

exuninatlon. 
Ettgraviig».    Sal  Wob.,  Na  UL,  without  flowen ;  and  oor>i^.  12.  in  p.  lOOS. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  glabrous,  green  on  both  surfaces, 
finely  serrated.  Stipules  ronnded  or  half-heart-shaped,  serrated  or  toothed. 
Branches  glabrous,  shintng.  (^Sal,  Wob,,  p.  23.)  A  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some  sort,  growing,  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden  at  Chiswick,  to 
the  hdght  of  l  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.,  with  small  round,  brown,  glabrous,  twiggy 
branches;  flowering  in  Maf  and  June.  In  size,  habit,  and  leaves  it  re- 
sembies  S,  Houstoniafia. 

■  39.  S.  Lyp^n//  ?  Schl.    Lyon's  Willow. 

lientificalkm.    SaL  Wolx,  No.  ISL  Mr.  Forbec  obUincd  thU  lort,  under  tbe  nane  of  &  LytetV ,  ftom 

tfctan.  Loddiges,  who  had  it,  through  M.  Schlelcher,  (nm  Switserland. 
IV Seaei.    Mr.  foibea  bad  not  yet  teen  thecatkint  In  18S9,  wben  tbe  Saltettim  Woiumeiue  wai 

pubUahed. 
Engratitngt.   flaL  Wob,  Na  10.,  withont  flowen ;  and  our^.  10.  in  p.  1004w 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  altemate,  lanceolate,  elongated,  pointed,  serrated, 
glabrous,  ^een  and  sWniog  on  both  sides,  veinv ;  obtuse  at  the  base,  some- 
times  fumished  with  one  or  two  glands.  Brancnes  round,  glabrous,  inclining 
to  a  reddish  brown.  (Sal,  Wob,^  p.  19.)  A  native  of  Switzerland,  intro* 
duced  by  Messrs.  Lodaiges  previously  to  1829,  the  date  of  the  SaUctum  If  o- 
bwmense,  In  the  salictum  at  Wobum,  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  about  3  ft. 
in  height,  with  reddish  brown  branches,  which  are  round,  glabrous,  and 
shining ;  these,  again,  throwing  out  many  smali  twigs  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  wbich  are  viilous  when  young.  This  spedes  has  not  yet  flowered 
with  Mr.  Forbes,  who  has  given  the  figure  witbout  catkins. 

•  40.  S,  HousTON/^\v^  Pursh.    Hoaston*s  Willow. 

IdenUfieatlon.    Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  631 :  Smith  in  Rees*f  Cyclo.,  Na  43. :  Foibes  In  Sal. 

Wob.,  Na  11.  » .  . 

Synon^me.    5.  trlitia  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1836. 
ne  Sexet.    Tho  male  ia  described  in  Punh*i  qiedflc  character,  and  the  female  is  dewKbed  and 

flgiuredin  Sat  Wob. 
Engraolngt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  11. ;  and  fig.  11.  tai  pi  1001 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c,    Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and  very  finely  serrated,  giabrous, 
•  shining,  and  green  on  both  sides.    Stipules  none.   Catkins  accorapanying 
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the  leaves  cylindncnl,  villoua.  Bractaa^  orate,  acute.  Stanieni  3  to  5, 
bearded  halr-way  up.  BranchcR  extreinel}'  brictle  at  the  base.  {Purth.} 
A  natire  of  Vii^nia  and  CDrolina.  In  the  «olictum  U  Woburn,  it  i>  a  low- 
pvwing  shrub,  wilh  slender,  rouniUsh,  amooth,  yellowiah  branches,  risii^ 
about  3n.or4ft.  high;  flowerine  in  Mayand  June.  "Thia  Bpeciei,"  Pursh 
abserres,  "so  frequentjy  found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  trfstis,  is 
very  far  frooi  b&oe  in  any  waj  retated  to  it.  The  specimen  in  the  Banfcsian 
herbarium  was  cotlected  by  Houaton,  and.  as  it  i*  said,  in  Vera  Cruz ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  e  more  northem  pknt,  as  I  havc  rreauently  seen 
itin  Virginia."  (I'^.  Amer.  Sepl^  ii.  p.  61^)  There  areplants  in  theGold- 
,  worth  Arhoretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey,  HenGeld,  ond  Flitwick  House; 
also  in  the  arhoretuni  st  Hackney,  under  the  name  of  5.  tristis. 

«  41.  5.  FALCA^TA  PuriA.     The  sickle-^crd  Willow. 
,    pDHh  FL  Ame,  Sqit.S.  iiG14,i  aoiUila  RaWiCrtkL.Na  4^t  ForbvlnSd. 
SiL  Wob.,  »0.  US.,  1  lar;  ind  our/f .  m  In  p.  leX. 
trtt.  C>ar,,4cL    Imih  niTT  l™^.  Ilnw-lonwiliite,  cIwIt  imted,  U]iiirhi|i  gnduiH*,  ■nd  Binr. 
whit  feluu  UBwudi :  KuUit  ihs  lnici  glntirauion  bMh  nrfUaii  irlitn  jounciUki.  SUpulB 
Aveiy  nnoDLb  ftpedet.  wlth  nty  •laxter  bmwn  bnnchrs : 
A  nalirH  oT  Nottb  ADenciL.  from  PninajlTBnlAta  Vir^lH, 
In  1811,  ud  floiTEriiig  tai  A|iU  hhI  Mi;  ;  but  sc  bii*  imtit 
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•nb  thit  tt  U  no(  1  nuln  ot  Britibi',  ihough  Snlih  hu  In^udod 

¥  ■  43. 5.  PETiaL4'niB  Snul/i.     The  /ix^-petiolatcd  Willow. 
/rintfeintm    anllli  In  Un.  Soc.  Tn»,  6.  p.  19!. ;  Bng.  BoC,  L  1147. ;  vnild.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  fiffi.  > 

SilWoh,  STiljlfook.^^Jlr.  Ff.,"Bd.3.,"p.*S'    ^   °" 
Stmmt^-    S.friKt  JVim.  nw.B  tubtlabnU*  Keck  Cam.,  n  ti..  nou>.    Kocb  rcgudi  "Uio 

nt  l^T  Tbe  fnnle  It  tgami  In  £iy,  &<-  'nd  JnJ.  fm.    Willh  i*urTfB  liut  b«"  knowt 

HenlMd,  hailnt  rrceiTed  tbc  nnie  mna  Hi'  O.  Andemn.  but  at  pTnnt  hc  hu  Ike  hnialo 
onlj.  (»-.  B.l 
Eiiipimligt.     Enc.  tloL,  L  1147.  ;  ScL  Wob,  tfs.  99. ;  our.iqt  1819:  ;  cndA,  «3,  in  p.  1807. 

Spet.  Cinr.,  if-r.   Leavea  lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrotisjglatKOUsbieneath.some- 
«hat  anequal  iltthcbase.    Sdpules  luDBte,  toothed.    Cotkinskx.  '  Bracteas 
hairy,  shorter  thon  the  atalks  of  the  ovatc  eilky  ovaries.     StigiuHs  divided, 
sessile.  (StnilA  Ei^.  FL)      A  nativs  of  SeotUnd,  in  Ah- 
guishire   and   other   places ;    forming  a  bushy  tiee,  with 
slender,  epreadin^,  flexible,smooth,puniIiBh,ordsrkbrown  •n 
branches;  fiowering  tn  April.  It  is  eawly  known  frMn  cvery  y 
other  gpedcs,  by  its  ahort  obtuse  catkins,  and  long  dark   j 
le&ves.     Aftergathering,  the  young  leaves  especially  exhale  J 
a  strong  scent,  lihe  the  flavour  of  bitter  Hlmonds,  bnC  less  1 
agreeable.    No  use  haa  been  made  of  this  willow,  though  i 
it  seems  to  obound  in  tannin."  (Smilh  in  Eng.  Ft.)    "  Sient   1 
from  Scotland  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickson.    In  Possil  Marsh,  1319 

on  the  north  side  of  the  canal ;  Mr.  Dnvid  Oon    ,  Marshes  in  AoguBshire ; 
Mr.  Oeorge  Don.    (Hooier.}      Mr.   Pursh   has   suspectcd   it    not  to  be 
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traly  Britiidi ;  but  tfaere  seems  no  reason  why,  like  several  other  willowsy 
it  may  not  grow  wUd  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  North  America ;  and  tbe  au<- 
tborities  abo¥e  mentioned  are  not  lilEely  to  be  erroneous."  (^Smilk.)  **  I  have 
never  seen  native  spedmens."  (Hooker  in  Br.  FL) 

m  i4h  S.  PENNSTLVA^MiCA  Forbet,    The  Pennsylvanian  Willow. 

Idmi^Uaiiim.    Focbei  In  SaL  Wob.,  Ko.  95. 

Sjfnot^fmet.  ?  U  nofc  llilf  the  Mme  ai  & petlol^U  Smith ;  or,  perhapt,  it  U  the  S.  grtattiWiUd.  {fiorrer 
in  a  lecter.)  In  Sweet^i  Hort.'  BrU.^  ed.  1690,  it  !•  quettloned  if  &  nennarlr&nica  Forbe»  be  not  ideo- 
tical  irith  S.  pedicelUris  of  &Mn^.  SvtL,  whicfa  u  the  5.  pedloelllHt  Pmrsk. 

Tke  Setes.    The  male  u  deicribed  and  figured  In  Sal.  Wob. 

Bngratbigt.    SaL  Wob.t  No.  95. ;  and  ottr>^.  95u  in  pi  16EXX 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc^  A  bushv  shrub.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  serrated; 
smooth,  glabrous,  and  shining  above ;  denselv  clothed  beneath  with  silk j 
silvery  hairs.  Stipules  very  minute,  soon  ralling  off.  Catkins  of  the 
male  nearly  1  in.  lon?,  slender.  Bractea  oblong,  hairy.  Gland  obtuse. 
This  kind,  in  its  whole  torm  and  habit,  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  S.  petioUbis 
Smith ;  but  the  silvery  silkiness  of  the  old  leaves  perfectiy  distin^shes 
it.  ^SaL  fVob.,  p.  189.^  A  native  of  ?North  America;  flowenng  in 
Apru.  Introduced  in  (?^  1825.  A  low  spreading  shrub,  with  ]^eIIowish 
green,  round,  villous,  brittle  bmnches.  Leaves  lance^haped,  varying  from 
3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  sometimes  nearly  l  in.  broad ;  dark  green  and 
shining  above  ;  beautifiilly  silvery-silky  beneath ;  all  the  leaves  of  a  thin 
texture ;  midrib  pale,  proroinent,  and  slightly  villous.  Footstalks  scarcely 
^  in.  long.  Catkms  appearing  before  the  leaves,  nearly  sessile.  Anthers 
reddish  before  expansion ;  afterwards  yellow.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Aiboretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 

Jc  45.  S.  MUhLbnbbrg/^^^'^  Willd.    Muhlenberg's,  or  the  brown  Americany 

WiUow. 

Identificoikm.    Willd.  Sdl  FL,  i.  p.  692. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  &  p.  609. ;  Smith  in  Rees*f  Cyda, 

Vo.  96. ;  Forbet  In  SaL  Wob.,  Na  145.  p.  878. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  Sl.,  note». 
agmon^mtta.  S.  alpUia  Wait.  Car.,  9*S. ;  &  inckna  Midkx.  FL  Sor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  295. ;  S.  Ittya  Sekoepf. 

UaJt.  Med.  Amer. ;  S.  tristu  MUUenb.  Noo.  det  Sac.  Nat.  Serui.  Bend.,  4.  p.  241.  t.  6.  f.  9.,  Simt 

and  KSid^  AiM.  qfBot,  2.  pi  68.  t  5.  f.  9. 
The  Sexet.    Both  sexei  are  notloed  In  the  speciflc  cbaracter. 
B»Krao(ng*.    Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4  t  a  f.  9 ;  Ann.  of'Bot,  2.  t  5.  f.  9.,  aieaf ;  Sal. 

Wob.,  Na  145. ;  and  our^.  145.  in  pi  169a 

Spec.  Ckar,,  ice.  Leaves  lanoeolate,  sharpish,  nearly  entlTe,  downy,  revolute ;  Teiny  and  rugose 
beneatb.  Stipules  lanceolate,  dcciduous.  Bracteas  oblong,  fiinged.  Ovary  ovate-ianceolate, 
silkT,  stallced.  Style  shoit  Stigmas  dlTided.  The  branches  greenlsh  yellow,  with  black  doU. 
Anttiers  purple ;  yellow  when  they  bunt  Bracteas  wbite,  tipped  with  red,  giving  the  catkins  a 
▼ery  pleasing  appearance.  (PvrsA)  A  ibrub^  1  ft.  to  4 11  higfa,  moitly  decumbent  LeaTes  1  In.  long, 
or  more.  It  Is  indigenous  in  grayeUy  plaoes  In  Pennsylvmia  and  Canada  {WUId.) ;  or,  according 
to  Pursh,  in  ihady  diy  woods,  ftom  New  Tork  to  Vii^la.  Introduoed  in  1811,  and  flowering  in 
AprU. 

Wft  46.  S.  TRi^STis  AU.    The  sad,  or  narrow4eaved  American^  Willow. 

Idemifieaiion.    Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  S.  p.  993. ;  Wllld.  Spu  FL,  4  p.  693.,  Punh  FL  Amer.  Scpt, 

2l  p.  609. ;  Smith  In  Rees's  Cyclo.,  Na  97. ;  Forbes  In  SaL  Wob.,  Na  150.  p.  27a 
Bngravingt.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  l&L,  a  leaf ;  and  oaxjlg.  150.  in  p^  1690. 


long.    Approaches  near  to  S,  MuhlenberpVliM.  {Purth.)    A  naUTe  of  North  Americ 
sandy  woodi,  from  New  JerMy  to  Caxolina.   Introduced  In  1765,  and  flowering  in  ApriL 

m  47.  S.  CORDA^TA  Miiklenb,    The  heart^eaved  Willow. 

Ident^caUon.    Mahlenbi  in  Vov.  Act  S«&  Nat  Scrut.  Berol.,  4w  p.  SSSu :  Willd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  66& ; 

Miihienb.  in  Sims  et  KSn.  Ann.  of  fiot,  2.  p.  64. :  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  615. ;  Smith  in 

Ree8'sCyda,  Na  90. j  Forfoes  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  14& 
Tke  Sexet.    Both  sezes  are  notlced  in  the  necific  chancter. 
Bngraoingt.    Not.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  ^t.Q.tS.i  Ann.  of  Bot,  t  SL  f.  a ;  SaL  Wob., 

Ka  142.,  a  leaf ;  and  our>^.  142.  in  pi  1690. 

Spee.  Ckar.t  ^e.  Branches  green,  red  towards  the  end ;  younger  ones  pubescent  Leavei  ovate- 
lanceolate,  scrrated,  smooth :  above  deep  green,  paler  beneath,  heart>shaped  at  the  basa  -  Sttpulea 
rounded,  flndy  toothed.  Catklns  aocompanylng  theleaves.  Stamens  toa  flower  mostly  &  Flowen 
lanceolate,  wootty.  Orary  stalked,  lanceolate,  smooth.  Style  the  length  of  the  diTidcd  stigmas. 
(Purth.)  A  natlveof  North  America,  ft-om  New  England  to  Virglnia.  Introduoedrin  1811,  and 
flowering  In  April  and  May.  The  young  shoots  are  very  tough,  and  are  much  used  in  America  by 
the  basket-makai.     A  •hiubk  about  6ft.  high,  with  green  glabrous  tnranches,  and  long  lcavea. 

-  ( WiUd.'^    There  are  planti  In  the  OoUworth  Ait>oretum. 
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Group  X.     'Rosmarinifblia  Borrer. 

Low  SkrubSj  with  narrow  Leaves, 


□□□Q 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Catkins  short.  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  or  toothed 
with  extremelyminute  glanded  teeth.  Plants  small  upright  shrubs.  {Hook, 
Br.  FL,  ed.  2.) 

M  4S.  S.  i^osMARiNiFO^LiA  L.    The  BQsemary-leaved  Willow. 

IdnU^teatkm.     Un.  Sp.  Pl.,  1448.}  V^illd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4  }kG97.i  Hajne  AhUld.,  p.  244^  Punb  Fi. 

Amer.  Sept,  S.  pi  612. :  Smlth  in  Ree«*s  Cjdo.,  Na  1(». ;  £ng.  Bot,  1 1365. ;  Eng.  Fl,  4.p.  214.; 

Forbei  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  87. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &  p.  423. 
AMHMymtf.    S.  ronnarinildlia,  part  cf,  Kock  Camm.,  p.  49l 
The  Seze»,    Tbe  female  is  deecnbed  in  Eng.  FL,  and  flgured  in  JSm.  AtH     Smith  has  noted  tbat  he 

bad  not  seeo  the  catkins  <^the  male.    l^ia  ia  originaUy  describe^  and  botb  sexcs  are  flgured,  in 

Sal.  Wob.     Both  are  deKribed  in  Wmd.  Sp.  PL,  and  flgured  in  Ha^  Ahbild. 
Emgrwfbua.  Hayne  AbbUd.^  1 18& ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1365. ;  SaL Wob,  No.  87. ;  our^.  13Sa ;  mAJIg.  87. 

in  pi  J61& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  silkyy  quite  entire,  or  with  a  few 
very  minute  glaoded  teeth,  especiaily  the  young  leaves.  Catkins  shortly 
oblong,  curved,  lax.  Ovaries  stalked,  sUky,  lanceolate-acuniinate.  Style 
abont  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.    Bracteas  short, 

.  viiloos.  {Hook.  Br.  Fl,  ed.  3.)  "  Kative  of  moist  sandy  or 
turfy  places  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  northem  parts  of 
Britain;  floweringin  April.  Pursfayfindinff  it  iikewise  *  in  wet 
meadows  and  mountam  swamps  firom  Fennsylvania  to  Ca- 
rotina,'  presumes  that  it  has  been  imported  thence  into 
Englaiia.  Our  specimens,  however,  accord  exactly  with 
tbe  Finbuid  ones  of  Linnseus,  and  the  German  one  of 
Ehrhart,  so  that  it  seems  common  to  both  quarters  of  the 
world."  (Stnith  in  Rees^s  Cydo.)  Flowering  in  April  and 
May.  A  slender  upright  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high ;  allied  in 
its  liabits  (silky  silvery  foliage,  and  short  ovate  catkins)  t6 
S.  angustifdlia  f  JVu^.,  Borrer,  Hooker ;  but  much  more  1320 

silky  or  downy;  anci  the  catkins,  at  first,  are  singularly  recurved.  Tbe 
brancbes  are  upright,  very  slender,  round,  silky  when  young.  Leaves 
scattered,  on  short  slender  stalks,  nearly  upright,  straight,  linear-lanceolate, 
acute,  hardly  ever  more  than  ^in.  broaa  at  most,  and  from  1  in.  to  2in. 
long ;  entire,  sometinies  beset  with  a  few  marginal  glands;  the  upper  surface 
silky  when  young,  but  soon  becoming  glabrous  and  veiny,  of  a  rather  light 
green,  scarcely  blackened  in  drying;  under  surface  glaucous,  and  at  every 
period  more  or  less  silky.  Catkins  lateral ;  at  first  drooping,  ovate,  and 
very  short,  but,  as  tbey  advance,  becomtng  more  erect.   The  ovaries  of  this 

^  spedes  are  smaller,  and  more  awl-shaped,  than  in  S.  angustifdlia  Borrer^ 
Hooker,  fWui/, 

jK  jk49.  5.  ANOUSTiPO^LiA  Borrery  Hookery  fWulf.  The  narrow-leaved  Willow. 

IdaUiflieaHon.    Borrer  aod  Hook.  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  p^  417. :  ?  WulC  in  Jaoq.  ColL,  3. 48. 
S^nam^meu.  S.  arfo6icula  SmUh  TU  Brit.,  p.  1050.,  Eng.  B(^.,  t  1366.,  Reet^t  Cpetojuedia,  Na65., 

Bme.  Ftora,  4.  p.  198.,  excluftiTcly  oCtbe  synonymet  of  Lin.,  perhapt  of  other  synonymee,  Forbes 

in  Sat.  Wob.,  No.  86.,  not  No.  IS&j;  S,  roemarinif61iA  m  Koeh  Qmm.,  p.  46.  Smith,  in  fais  Eng. 

Ftora,  basref^rred  S.  anguitif7>lia  mdf.  to  S.  incub&cea  L.\  and  Koch  bas  referred  S.  IncubiLGea  L. 

to  S.  rotmarinifblia  L.' 
Tke  Sege$.    Tbe  female  is  deicribed  in  Eng.  Ftora,  and  Agured  in  Emg.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.    Smith 

ha«  noted,  in  Eng.  Flora,  that  the  flowen  of  the  male  were  unknowo  to  bim. 
Bngravh^.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1366. ;  the  female,  SaLiWob.,  t  8& ;  our^.  132L  ;  and^.  86k  in  p.  1618. 

Spec.  Chat.^  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous,  with  minute  glan- 
dular  teeth ;  the  young  ieaves  silky ;  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  ovate,  erect. 
Onuies  ovate-acuminate,  denseiy  silky,  stalked.  Styie  about  as  long  as  the 
broad,  erect,  entire  stigmas.  Bracteas  very  villous,  nearly  as  long  as  the  young 

d  H 
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ovaries.   (Hook,  Br.  FL^  p.  417.)     A  native  of  Scotland, 

on  the  Clova  Mountains,  and  also  near  Dumfries ;  growing 

to  the  beight  of  1  fl.,  and  flowering  in  April.     Botanists 

are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  precisely  the  S.  arb^isculia  L. 

Smith  deemed  it  to  be  this;  but  Mr.  Forbes  {SaL  Wob.y 

No.  86.,  and  incidentally  under  No.  138.)  and  Mr.  Bt)rrer 

(Hook,  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.)  have  concluded  tluit  it  is  not.    Mr. 

Forbes  was  much  inclined  to  regard  it  as  not  specifically 

distinct  from  S,  rosmarinifolia  Eng,  FL  and  Eng,  Bot ;   ^^^x 

and  Mr.  Borrer,  or  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  or  both,  have  regarded    . 

it  as  probably  the  saine  as  the  S,  angustifolia  Wulfen,     As  to  its  relation 

to  S,  rosmannifolia,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says,  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Borrer  in 

thinking  that  they  are  distinct,  though  the  difference  lies  almost  entirely  in  . 

theirovaries:  these  are  shorter  in  S.  angustifolia,  with  denser,  less  glossy, 

and  less  truly  silky  hairs,  with  ovate  and  quite  entire  stigmas,  and  more 

shaggy  bracteas.   There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick. 

Jt  50.  S.  DBCU^^MBENS  Forbet,     The  decumbent  Willow. 

Jdemtyieation.    Forbcs  In  Sal.  Wob.,  Mo.  88. 

7)kr  Sexe».    The  female  is  described  and  flsured  in  Sal  Wob. 

Engravlngt.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  88.;  and;%.  §8.  in  p.  161& 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  entire ;  dull  green  and  silky 
above,  palc  and  densely  siiky  beneath.  Stipules  lanceolate.  Branchc» 
downy.  Ovary  ovate,  silky,  nearly  sessile.  Style  elongated.  Stigmas 
divided.  (1S2/.  H^o6.,  p.  175.)  A  native  of  ?  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1823, 
and  flowering  in  May.  A  small  shrub,  with  leafy  downy  branches,  extending 
obliquely  from  tfae  ground  to  the  height  of  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  The  ieaves  are 
from  ]^in.  to  2in.  long,  or  more;  Tinear-lanceolate,  entire,  or  nearly  so, 
sQme  of  them  marked  with  a  few  glands  about  the  middle ;  dull  green  and 
silky  above,  beneath  densely  silky ;  the  young  ones  have  somewhat  a  silvery 
appearance  underneath.  Buds  ^ed  before  expansion.  Catkins  nearly  1  in. 
long.  A  very  distinct  species,  resembling  in  foliage  the  male  plant  of 
S.  rosmarinifolia. 

•  51.  5.  FUSCA^TA  Pursh.     The  dark-brown-branched  yfillow. 

Idfnti/teation.    Punh  FL  Amer.  SepL.  &  p^  612. ;  Smith  in  Reei*s  Cyclo.,  Na  110. 
T%e  Sejtet.    The  female  Is  noticed  in  the  «pecific  character. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^c  LeaTes  oboTate^-lanoeolate,  acute,  somewhat  ferrated ;  glaucous  beneath.  downy 
wben  Tery  Toung.  Stipule*  minute.  Catkini  droopins.  Bracteaa  (icalc«)  obtuse,  •caroeljr  hairy 
on  the  insid&   Orary  ovate,  cilky,  somewhat  stalkM.  Wild  in  North  America,  in  low  OTerflowed 

S-ounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  Arom  New  York  to  PennsylTania ;  flowering  in  March  or  April. 
ranches  of  the  preceding  year  coTered  with  a  dark  brown  or  black  tomentum.  {Pnrsk  and  Smith.) 
Introduced  in  1811. 

Group  xi.     Fiisac  Borrer. 

Motify  proaimbent  Shrubt. 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower,  as  far  as  to  the  kinds  whose  male  flowers  have  been 
observed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Catkins  ovate  or  cylindrical.  Leaves 
between  elliptical  and  lanceolate ;  mostly  silky  beneath ;  nearly  entire. 
Plants  small  shrubs.  Stem,  in  most,  procumbent.  S.  fusca  L.,  Hooker, 
var.  1.,  and  5*.  Donihna  Smith,  have  a  likeness  in  aspect  to  the  kinds  of  the 
group  Purpureae,  except  S.  rubra  Hudi.  (Hook.  Br.  Fl.y  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

Jc  52.  S.  Fu'scA  L.    The  brown  Willow. 

Identifioation.    Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  p.  417. ;  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  £4S. 

SynoHifmet.    S.  ripens  Haok.  FL  Seoi.,  1.  pi  28i. ;  S.  ripens  Koek,  part  of,  Kock  Qmnn.,  p.  47.  The 

▼arious  «ynonymes  to  be  eited  below  tn  aj^licatioo  to  Tarieties  are,  in  eflnsct,  synonyxnes  of  the 

species  also. 
Tke  Seae*.  The  femalc  is  figured  in  Hayne  AbbiUL,  if  the  S.  fbsca  of  that  work  is  the  S.  fAsca  L. 
Engravfngg.    Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 184.  ;  Kal.  Wob. ;  and  our  fig.  83.  in  p.  lb'18. 
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Spec.  Char,^  4>r.  Stcms  roore  or  iess  procunibent.  Leaves  ellipdcal  or 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute ;  eptire,  or  serrated  with  minute  gknded  serratures ; 
somewhat  downy ;  glaucous,  and  generally  very  silky  beneath.  Ovary 
]anceolate,  very  siiky,  seated  upon  a  iong  stalk.  Stigmas  bifid.  (Hook,  Br, 
Fl.,  ed.  2,)  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Borrer  have  referred  to  this  species 
«severai  kinds  as  vafieties,  which  have  been  regarded  as  species  by  Smith 
and  others,  and  which  we  give  below,  retaining  the  speciiic  character  of 
each,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  received  them  as  species,  and 
may  wish  to  identtfy  them.  , 

Varieties, 

■"  S./.  1  vulgdris ;  S,  f.  var.  «  Hook,  Br,  Fl,,  ed.  2. ;  S,  fusca  Smiih  Eng, 
Bot.y  1. 1960.,  Eng,  FL,  iv.  p.  210.,  Forbes  in  Sal,  Wob.,  No.83. ;  S, 
repens  Koch  /3  Koch  Covim,^  p.  47. ;  and  our^.  83.  in  p.  1618. — Stem 
decumbent  l>elow,  then  upri^ht,  (nuch  branched.  Leaves  eliiptic 
lanceolate.  (Id,)  Mr.  Borrer  is  disposed  to  deem  the  S»  fusca  Smith 
difierent  from  the  S.  fusca  Zr.,  at  least  as  seen  growing  in  the  garden ; 
for  he  aliows  that  **  the  dried  specimens  show  no  character ; "  in 
which  latter  opinion  I  cordialiy  agree  with  him."  (Hooker.)  "  The 
plant"  of  Smith  "itself  is  usually  a  small  procumbent  shrub,  with 
■  rather  long  straight  branches  ;  but  varying  exceedingly,  according  to 
situation  and  other  circumstances,  as  do  the  leaves  eJso,  which  are 
more  or  less  glabrous  al)ove,  and  more  or  less  silky  beneath,  where 
the  nerves  are  prominent."  (Id.)  The  branches  are  spreading, 
brown,  and  downy,  with  fine  close  hairs  when  young.  (Smith.)  Catkins 
generaliy  appearing  before  the  leaves.  A  very  beautitul  little  species, 
neariv  related  to  S.  f.  repens ;  but  is  distinguishabie  from  it  by  its 
broader  leaves,  k>nger  footstalks,  and  more  upright  mode  of  growth. 
Smith  states  that  it  is  found  wiid  in  moist  mountainous  heaths  in 
the  north  ;  that  its  time  of  flowerine  is  May.  In  the  saiictum  at 
Wobum,  it  fiowered  in  May,  and  agam  in  Jufy.  The  male  plant  is 
figured  in  the  EngUsh  Botany  and  the  Sa/ictum  Wobvmense,  There 
are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 

-*  S.  /  2  repens  ;  S.  f.  /3  Hook,  Br.  F/.,  ed.  2. ;  S,  r^pens  Lin.  Sp,  PL, 
1447.  (Smith),  Willd,  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  693.,  at  least  in  part,  Smith  in 
Rees^s  Cyclo.,  No.  100.,  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 183.,  E^tg,  FL,  iv.  p.  209., 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.84.,  our/g.84.  in  p.  1618.,  ?  Hai/ne  Abbild., 
p.  241.  t  183.,  ?  Pwrsh  FL  Amer.,  ii.  p.  610. ;  S.  repens  Koch  a 
Koch  Comm.,  p.  47. — The  foliowing  description  of  this  kind  is  derived 
from  Eng,  FL  and  SaL  Wob. :  —  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  straight, 
somewhat  pointed,  neariy  entire ;  almost  naked  above,  glaucous  and 
siiky  beneath.  Stipules  none.  Stem  depressed,  with  short  up- 
right  branches.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  downy.  Capsules  glabrous. 
(Smiih  E.F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  on  moist  and  dry  heaths, 
moors,  and  sandy  situations;  flowering  in  May.  Stem  wood}',  de- 
pressed,  oflen  creeping;  sending  up  numerous  upright  branches, 
about  a  finger^s  length ;  sometimes  subdivided  and  spreading ;  some- 
times  procumbent  and  moderately  elongated ;  all  round  and  glabrous, 
except  the  smail  leafy  shoots  of  the  present  year,  which  are  downy. 
Leaves  small,  from  J  in.  to  f  in.  long,  eilipticai  or  broadiy  ianceolate, 
somewhat  revoiute ;  nearly  or  quite  entire,  veiny,  bluntish,  with  a 
minute  straight  point;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  glabrous; 
under  surface  glaucous,  densely  siiky  when  young.  Footstalks  short 
and  broad,  frequentiy  downy.  Catldns  appearing  l)efore  the  ieaves, 
numerous,  and  attaining  1  in.  in  iength,  m  the  fertile  piant,  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and 
both  are  figured  m  Eng.  Bot,,  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  in  Hayne  Abbild,,  if 
the  latter  engraving  belongs  to  this  wiilow.  There  are  piants  at 
Wobum  Ahbey  and  in  the  Goidworth  Arboretum. 

-*  S,f.3  pi^ostrata ;  S.  f.  var.  y  Hook,  Br,  FL,  ed.  2. ;  S,  prostrata  Smilh 
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En^.  BoU,  1. 1959.,  Reeis  Ct^do.,  No.  105.»  WUld.  ^jp.  PL,  iv.  p.  695., 
Srmth  Eng.  Fl.,  iv.,  p.  21 1.,  exclusively  of  the  locality  ("in  £pping 
Forest"),  Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.^  No.  82.,and  our^.82.  in  p.  1618.— 
The  following  particulars  respecting  thia  kiod  are  derived  from  Eng. 
Fl.  and  Sal.  Wob.,  chielSy  from  the  former :  *-  Leaves  elliptic-obiong, 
convex,  somewhat  toothed,  with  a  curved  point;  glaucous,  silky, 
and  veiny  beneath.  Stipules  minute.  Stem  prostrate,  with  elongated 
straight  branches.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  siiky.  Styles  shorter 
thanthe  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob.,  p.  163.)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  moist 
and  dry  moors,  heaths,  and  sandy  situations;  flowering  in  May. 
Root  woody,  rather  long  and  slender.  The  stems  compose  an 
entangled  mat  several  feet  in  diameter,  with  straight,  siender,  round, 
leafy,  tough,  downy  or  silky  branches ;  1  ft.  or  more  in  length ; 
spreading  close  to  the  ground  in  every  direction,  with  a  few  snort 
upriffht  ones  occasionally.  Leaves  elliptio-oblong,  nunierous,  scat- 
tered,  on  short  and  rathcr  thick  stalks,  ascending ;  1  in.  long,  convex, 
but  scarcely  revolute ;  partly  entire,  partly  toothed ;  the  point  re- 
curved  or  twisted;  the  upper  side  dark  green,  obscurely  downy, 
veiny;  under  side  concave,  glaucous,  rugged,  with  prominent  veins, 
and  silky,  especially  whileyoung.  Catkins  numerous,appearingbefore 
the  leaves;  \  in.  long.  Distinguished  from  S.  fusca  vulgaris  by  its 
longer  prostrate  branches,  and  broader  leaves.  Both  sexes  are 
described  in  Eng.  FL;  the  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  BoL  and  in 
Sal.  Wob.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Fiitwick  House, 
and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum.  **  S.  prostrata  and  S.  repens,*' 
Dr.Johnston  observes,  "have  been  confidently  pronounced  varieties 
of  the  same  species  by  some  botanists  of  deserved  eminence,  whiie 
others,  not  less  eminent,  consider  them  'totally  distinct.'  Both 
plants  are  familiar  to  me ;  and  1  cannot  hesitate  to  rank  myself  with 
those  who  are  of  the  latter  opinion.  S,  prostrata  is  the  krger  species, 
sending  up  from  its  prostrate  stem  straight  simple  branches,  1  ft. 
or  more  m  length,  which  are  clothed  with  alteroate  leaves,  rather 
more  than  1  in.  long,  and  one  half  as  broad.  S.  repens,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  much  branched  creeping  shrub,  whose  numerous 
branches  scarcely  rise  above  the  grass.  The  leaves  are  more  closely 
set,  of  a  lighter  ^een,  and  rarely  one  half  so  large.  A  general 
dissimilarity  in  habit  should  surely  keep  plants  separate,  though  they 
may  agree  in  some  minute  characters/'  (Flora  of  Benmck  upon 
Tweed,  vol.  i.  p.  214.) 
Jk  8./ 4jjfe'tfd<i ;  S.  f.  var.  8  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.;  S.  foe^tida  Snaih  Eng. 
]r7.,  iv.  p.  208.  —  Stem  recumbent.  Leaves  elliptical.  (Hooker.) 
Smith  has  constituted  his  S.  fce^tida  of  two  kinds,  that  he  had 
previously  published  as  species,  by  the  names  S.  adscendens  Smith 
and  S.  parvifolia  Stmth.  These  two  kinds  may  be  here  noticed 
separately,  as  constituting  together  Hooker*s  S.  f6sca  Z. 

Jk  8.  adsc^Ddens  SttUtk  in  Bng.  Bot.,  1968.,  Bee^$  Q^.,  Na  10&,  IMe»  in  Sal  WtA., 
Na  80.,ourffgr.  80.  in  p.  1618. ;  5.  foB^tida,  exclusiyelv  of /9  SmOk  Eng.  Ft.,  4.  p^  908.; 
S.  rtoena  Koek  ▼cr.  Kodt  Comm..  p.  47.  —  Tlie  flxlowing  partleuUn  retpecting 
Uiii  klnd  are  «leduced  ftom  Sai,  IFo*. :  —  Leaves  eUipticaL  nearly  entire,  witli  a 
recurved  point :  glaucous  and  tillcy  beneeth.  Stem  recumDent.  Ovary  ovate-lan. 
oeolate,  on  a  aiikjr  ttalk,  nearly  eoual  to  the  obovate  bracteec  {SaL  Wbb.,  p.  159.) 
A  naUve  of  Britain,  in  utndy  heatnt ;  floweiing  in  May.  A  low  creoHng  ihrub^ 
wlth  loDg,  stralghtl  densely  leafy,  recumbent,  or  somewhat  aaoending,  round. 


downy  brancha,  ■ilky  when  T^ung.   Leaves  elUpttealt  nanrower,  and  far  leM  silky 

rollo 
in  isng. 
are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  FHtwlck  House. 


than  those  of  5.  argintea.  Mr.  Forbes  adds  that  be  bas  observed  so  mauT  potnts 
of  difftrence  between  this  and  the  following  kind,  that  he  has  preftn^  keonng 
them  distlncL    Tbe  male  is  flgured  in  Eng.  Bai.,  the  female  in  SaL  Wob.    There 


Jk  S.  parvifblia  Smitk  Eng.  Boi.,  t  1961.,  Bees's  Cgdo.,  Na  102.,  Fbrbet  in  SdL  Wob., 
Na  81,  flg.  81.  in  p.  161& ;  S.  foB^tida  /S  SmUk  Bng.  A.,  4.  a  806. ;  &  t%pens  Koek 
var.  Kock  Comm.,  p.  48.  —  The  following  account  of  this  kind  is  taken  trom  Sal. 


Na  81,  /Ig.  81.  in  p.  161& ;  S.  foB^tida  /S  Smitk  Bng.  A.,  4.  a  806. ;  &  t%pens  Kock 
var.  Kock  Comm.,  P.  48.  —  The  following  account  of  this  kind  is  taken  ttam  Sal. 
Wob, :  —  Leaves  eliiptical,  nearly  entire,  with  recurved  points;  glaucous  and  silky 


beneath.  Stem  decumbent  Stipules  ovate,  entire  (Sal.  Wob.,  pc  161}  A  native 
of  Britain,  on  moist  and  dry  heaths,  on  moors,  and  sandy  situations ;  flowering 
in  May,  and,  in  the  wUlow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  again  in  August    The 
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■lem  if  much  braoched,  dongated,  and  decumbent  Bnnehet  elongated,  wand. 
Uke.  1 A.  or  1  ft  6in.  long,  sprcMiing  obliauely,  or  elM  prociiinbent ;  very  denaely 
clothed  with  innunierable  leeTCt,  round,  tnicklBh,  hairy  or  ailky.  Leavet  f|»ead. 
log  or  recurved,  about  |  in.  long,  of  a  broad  elU|H&caI  flgure.  with  curved  pointa ; 
the  maigin  lUghtly  revolute,  either  quite  entire.  or  marked  here  and  there  with 
a  minute  glandular  tooth  :  the  upper  eurface  ii  or  a  dull  Ughtith  green,  and  nearly 
glabrous ;  the  under  •urfaoe  glaucoua.  and  more  or  leM  lilkv.  Footstalka  very 
■hort,  and  broad.  Catkint  of  the  female  ovate,  denae,  yetlowian.  Both  ■exet  are 
flgured  in  SaL  Wob, }  the  female  ia  deecrlbed  in  Sng.^  Bot 

Botb  these  kinds  or  subvarieties  are  distinffuished  by  tbeir  strong 
fisby  smelL  **  Tbis  odour  becomes  powerful^  offensive,  wben  fresh 
specimens  bave  been  confined  in  a  box  for  several  days.'*  {Eng.  JF7., 
iv.  p.  209.) 

A  8.  /.  5  tnoMtcea ;  S,  f.  5  Hook,  Br,  FL,  ed.  3. ;  S,  incubacea  Xm. 
Sp.  PL^  1447.,  FL  Suec^  ed.  2.,  351.,  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.212., 
exclusively  of  all  the  synonymes,  according  to  Borrer  in  En^.  Bot. 
Suppl.y  except  the  two  of  Linnaeus  quoted  above,  Forbes  m  SaL 
Wob.,  ^o.  79.»  our  J!g,  79.  in  p.  1618.,  Borrer  in  Eng,  Bot.  SuppL, 
t.  2600.,  H<^ne  AbHld.,  p.243. 1. 185.  Tbe  female  is  described  in 
Eng,  Flora  and  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  and  figured  in  Eng,  Bot.  SuppL, 
Sal,  Wob,,  and  Hayne  Abbild. — Mr.  Borrer,  in  Eng,  Bot.  SuppL,  bas 
treated  of  this  as  a  species,  althouch  be  has  since  regarded  it  as  a 
variety.  The  following  is  the  specific  character,  given  in  EngL  Bot, 
SuppL,  and  it  will  serve  to  portray  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
kind,  whetber  viewed  as  a  specitss  or  a  variety.  Leaves  elliptio-Ian- 
ceolate,  nearly  entire,  acute,  witb  a  twisted  point;  glaucousandsilky 
beneath.  Stipules  stalked,  ovate,  acute.  Stem  procumbent. 
Branches  erect.  Catkins  erect,  oblong-cylindricai.  Stalk  of  the 
silkv  ovary  about  as  long  as  tbe  obovate  bractea  (scale).  (Borrer.) 
Wild  in  England,  at  Hopton  in  Suffolk,  in  Anglesea  on  sandy 
sbores ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  A  shrub,  about  4  ft. 
high.  It  shows  '*  the  closest  affinity'  to  S,  arg^ntea  Smith,  in  its 
mode  of  growth,  flowers,  stipules,  and  silky  pubescence ;  and  from 
which  it  difiers  in  little  besides  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  Serratures 
are,  indeed,  more  frequently  found,  and  more  apparent  when 
present;  but  in  S,  arg^ntea  the  leaves  are  not  aiways  strictly 
entire.  We  have  seen,  on  Swiss  spedmens,  tbe  male  flowers  of  S. 
incubacea,  but  they  i^ord  no  distinctive  marks.*'  (Borrer.) 

J(  S/.  6  argentea;  S.  f.  6  Hook,  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.;  S,  arg^tea  SnM 
Eng,  Bot.,  t.  1364.,  Reei$  Cydo.,  No.  98.,  Wm,  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  693., 
Smith  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  206.,  WalkerU  Ettays,  p.  435.,  Forbei  in  Sal, 
Wob.,  No  78.,  our^.  78.  in  p.  1618.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  240. 1. 182.; 
S.  r^pens  Koch  y  Koch  Comm,,  p.  47.  —  Stem  erect,  or  spreading. 
Leaf  eiliptical,  witb  a  recurved  point;  tbe  under  surface  very  silvery. 
The  following  information  on  this  kind  is  derived  from  EngL  FL 
and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  the  former :  — Leaves  elliptical,  entire,  some- 
what  revolute,  with  a  recurved  point;  rather  downy  above,  siiky  and 
shining  beneath,  hs  well  as  the  brancbes.  Stem  uprigbt.  Ovary 
ovate-Unceolate,  silky;  its  silky  stalk  nearly  equaJ  to  the  linear 
oblong  bractea.  Style  not  longer  than  the  stigmas.  (Snath  E.  Fl.) 
A  native  of  England,  on  dry  heath  and  sandy  situations,  chiefly 
near  the  sea ;  flowering  in  Aprii  and  May.  Stems  mostly  spreading, 
but,  if  sheltered,  erect ;  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  nuiherous,  upright, 
\etSy  branches,  beautifully  downy  or  sUky.  Leaves  on  short, 
stout,  downy  footstalks,  scattered ;  1  in.,  or  often  less,  in  lengtb, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth ;  tri^y  elliptical,  with  a  small  curved 
point;  the  mamn  entire,  slightly  revolute ;  the  upper  side  of  a  dull 
green,  at  first  sUky,  then  downy,  finally  naked,  reticulated  with  small 
veins ;  under  side  covered  at  all  times  with  the  most  brilliant,  silvery, 
satin-like,  close,  silky  hairs,  very  sott,  almost  concealing  the  strong 
midrib  and  transverse  veins.    Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
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This  spedes  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  remaining  ones  be- 
longing  to  this  section  (with  the  exception  of  iS^.  incubaoea)»  by  its 
very  silvei^  leaves  and  upright  mode  of  growth.  Both  sexes  are 
described  m  Eng.  Fl. ;  the  female  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  and  Hayne 
AhbUd.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick 
House,and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

•  53.  S.  DoviA^^NA  Smith.     Don*s,  or  the  ruxty-branched^  Willow. 

tdentMcatiom,    Smfth  In  Eng.  Fl,  4.  p.  213. ;  FortM»  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  85.  j  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &, 

p.  4B1;  Borrer  in  £ag.  Bot  SuppL,  t  8599. 
Tke  Sesa.    Tbe  fenule  is  dcfcribed  and  figured  in  8al.  Wab.  «nd  Eng.  BoL    Hie  nule  hn  oot  yet 

been  dlicovered. 
Engrawfng*.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  85. ;  Eng.  BoC,  1 2599. ;  our>^.  1922. ;  and^  85i  in  p.  1618. 

Spec.  Char.,  «f-c,  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  partly  opposite,  acute,  slightly 
serrated,  even ;  livid  and  somewhat  silky  beneath.  Stipules  linear.  Branches 
erect.  Catkins  erect,  cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  silky,  longer  than  the 
obovate  bearded  bractea.  (Svtith  and  Borrer.)  Sent  froi* 
Scotland,  as  British,  by  the  late  Mr.  Greorge  Dom  It 
flowers  in  May.  Stem  5  ft.  or  6  fl.  high,  with  straight, 
wand-like,  roimd,  leafy  branches,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty 
brown,  scarcely  downy,  except  when  very  young.  Leaves 
mostly  altemate,  but  several  of  the  lowermost  pairs  oppo- 
site ;  all  nearly  upright,  fiat ;  14  in.  long,  uniform ;  broadest, 
and  most  evidently  serrated,  in  their  upper  part,  towards 
thepoint;  green,  minutely  veiny,  and glabrous  above  ;  livid,  lo^^ 

or  in  some  measure  ^laucous,  as  well  as  finely  downy  or  silky,  beneath, 
with  a  prominent  reddish  midrib,  and  elender  veins ;  the  silkiness  less  evi- 
dent  on  the  older  ones.  Footstalks  short,  very  broad  at  the  base,  paler 
than  the  branches.  Catkins  of  female  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  on  short  lateral  stalks.  (Smith.)  S.  Dont^na,  in  the  female,  which  is 
the  only  sex  at  present  known  to  British  botanists,  assimilates  to  the  kinds 
of  the  group  Purpurese,  except  S.  rikbra  Huds.,  in  the  aspect  of  the  branches, 
shoots,  leaves,  and  catkins;  in  some  of  the  leaves  being  opposite;  and  in 
the  old  bark  being  internally  yellow,  though  less  remarkably  so  than  that  of 
these  kinds ;  but  it  diflTers  from  them  in  having  its  leaves  silky  beneath, 
and  its  ovary  stalked,  and  Mr.  Borrer  beiieves  that,  in  the  relation  of 
affinity,  it  is  nearest  to  S.  f&sca ;  but  he  notices  that  we  are  without  the 
means  of  proof,  which  the  male  flowers  would  affbrd.  There  are  plants 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Fiitwick  House,  and  in  the  Ooldworth 
Arboretum, 

Group  xii.     Ambigiia:  Borrer. 

Shruht. 


c^ 

S.  finmarchica  WUld.  has  been  iidded  to  kinds  included  in  this  group  by  Mr. 
Borrer. 

^  A  5^.  S.  AiiBl^GUA  Ehrh.^  Borrer.     The  ambiguous  Willow. 

JUenMeattm.  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  1 2733.,  wbo  has  adduced  tbere  the  followlng  referenoet :— 

"  Ehrh. ;  Willd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  70a  ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  4ia  ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  4»  ;  BluiE  et 

Flng.  Fl.  Oenn.,  8. 561." 
Si/mmffmtt.    Some  are  dted  under  the  varieties  treated  of  below ;  S.  ambfgua  Koekt  part  of,  Koeh 

Coimn.^  p.  49. 
T%e  Sexes.    B6th  lexea  of  Tar.  «,  the  female  of  var.  /9,  the  male  of  rar.  y,  and  tbe  finnale  of  var.  l, 

arc  figured  in  Kng.  Bot.  SmL 
JSngraving.    EngL  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2733. 

Spee.  Ckar.f  ^c.    Leaves  oval,  obovate,  or  lanceolatc.  sUghtly  toothed,  and  having  a  recurved  point ; 
pubetcen^  lomewhat  rugose  above,  glauoous  and  having  prominent  vdns  beneath.    Stipules  baU- 


ovate,  acutb  Catkins  stalked,  upright,  cylindricaL  Ovary  stalked,  densely  silky.  Stylevery 
short  Stigmas  short,'at  length  cloven.  \Borr,  in  Boi.  SmL)  Indlgenous  on  inravdly  heaths,  in 
Sussex,  Essex,  and  Sufiblk  ;.and  ha»  been  observed  in  Perthsnire,  Anguishiro,  CaithDese,  Orkncy, 
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?Ji  ?-  55.  .?.  FiNHA'flCKic*  WUld.     The  Finmark  Willow. 

HemMtatkm.     WlUd.  Eouir.  guppL,  p.  66,  (  B«  B*uni.,  p.  Hl.  i  Koeh  ComiiL.ii.  Sl. 

Ttc  Sna.    Thr  Irmtie  u  notlccd  [n  Ue  ipecillc  chanclfr. 

Spec.  ChoT.,  ^e.  Leares  clliptic,  obovate,  or  lanceolate,  the  tip  recurved ; 
endre,  or  toothed  wilb  distant  glanded  teeth ;  beneath,  wrinkletl  witb  veina, 
downy;  afterwardB  more  or  lcsii  elabrous.  Stipulea  half.ovate,  Ktraight. 
Catkins  of  remeje  Sowers  peduncleS ;  the  peduncle  a  Wry  twig.  Capsule 
ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  upon  a  atalk  that  ii  four  ttmes  longer  than  the 
gland.  Slfle  short  Stigmas  ovate,  notched.  (Kach.)  Wiid  in  moiit 
nKsdowB,  nnd  on  mountaina  clothed  with  pines,  in  Podoiia  and  Volhynia ; 
■Dd,  perhapa,  wild  tn  Finmork.  Very  like  S.  ambigua  Ehrh.,  from  wluch  it 
difier«  only  in  ita  glabrousneaa,  and  in  the  pedunclea  of  the  catkina  beiog 
longer,  and  fimiiahed  with  more  perTecdy  developed  leatea.  (/</.)  Intro- 
duced  in  1SS5.     There  are  plants  in  the  IJackney  arboretum. 

J  ? .-  56,  S.  vKKsrcoLOK  Forbei.     The  vBrioug-coloured  Willow. 

UnMSealfaK    Finta  In  3il.  Wob.,  NaT7. 

IV  Siai.    Tbe  ttiaiie  \t  dfKribcd  ind  Sgund  In  Sal.  Wab. 

Stifra^aft,    S«L  Wob..  No.  77.  i  ud  uur,^,  77.  In  p  )G18. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavea  elliptic,  almost  entire;  greyish  green  and  villou* 
above,  glaucouB  and  puhescent  bcneath.  Stipulea  large,  ovate.  Ovac; 
ovate,  Btalked,  Bilky.  Style  amooth.  Stigraoa  divided.  {Sal.  iVob.,  p.  153.) 
Anative  of  Switzerland ;  when  introduced  is  uncertaio  (?  IB24);  flowering, 
in  tbe  willow  gerden,  in  Msy.  A  low,  depressed,  or  trailing  shrub,  sbout 
8  ft.  high,  with  slender,  round,  pubescent  branchea ;  the  young  ones  green- 
ish  brown,  densely  downy ;  much  rescmbling  those  of  S.  alatemoides,  but 
always  depreased;  while  those  of  S.  alstemoides  are  ijuite  erect.  L^ves 
about  I^  in.  loni;,  nearly  I  in.  in  breadth,  etliptic,  with  btuntiBh  pDJnta; 
Krecn  and  villous  above;  glBUCOUs,pubescent,  aiid  whitishbencath;  inaipns 
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distantlv  marked  with  3  or  4*  minute  teeth,  entire  towards  the  base.  Foot- 
staiks  short,  ratber  slender,  downy ;  midrib  and  veins  prominent.  Stipules 
on'  short  ibotstalks,  ovate,  sloping  off  at  one  side.  Catkins  numerous, 
recurved,  above  )  in.  in  lengtb. 

■  57.  S.  XLATBRNoi^DBS  Forbcs,    The  Alaternus-like  Willow. 

Jdemmeaiiim.    Forbo  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  76. 

Tke  Scxa.    Tfae  teaule  is  described  and  flgured  in  StU.  Wob,    *  I  bave  not  met  witfa  a  niale  plaiit" 

{FMtet.) 
Bngriwmgs.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  7& ;  and  oor^.  76.  in  p.  1618. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-Uinceolate,  entire,  pointed ;  viUous  above, 
bairv  and  white  beneath.  Stipules^vate,  serrated.  Catkins  1  in.  long, 
thick,  and  obtuse.  Ovary  ovate,  subulate,  silky,  stalked.  Style  shorter 
than  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  CSal,  Wob.,  p.  15 1.)  A,  nattve  of  Swit- 
zerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  A  low,  up- 
right,  bushy  shrub,  growing,  in  theWoburn  collection,  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.,  with  siender,  round,  pubescent,  reddish  branches,  dark  green  aflter  the 
first  year.  Leave^  from  l  in.  to  l^  in.  long,  or  perhaps  more;  about  ^in. 
in  br^dth ;  elliptic-laDceolate,  or  somewbat  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  dull 
green  and  villous  above,  whidsh  and  densely  hairy  beneath ;  reticulated, 
with  a  pale  midrib.  Catkins  1  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

m?t  58.  S.  VROTEMFd^UA  Schl.    The  Protea-leaved  Willow. 

JdentyUaiiam.    Schleicber,  quoted  in  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  8.,  p.  4ia  ;  Forbea  in  8aL  Wob.,  Na  75. 
&mon§fmei.    Erroneoiuly  referred  to  S.  ambigua  in  JJook.  Mr.  Fl,  ed  S.  {Borrer  MSS.) 
Tke  Sese*.    Tbe  female  is  deacribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wok. 
Engrtt9ings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  75. ;  and  om Jlg.  75l  in  p^  1617. 

Spec.  Char.t  fc,  Leaves  elliptical,  entire ;  viilous  above,  white  and  silky  be- 
neath.  Stipules  ovate,  silky.  Catkins  thick,  obtuse.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 
silky.  Bractea  obovate,  silky.  Sdgmas  undivided.  (Sal.  Woh.^  p^  149.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Litroduced  in  1820;  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
This  is  a  handsome  upright-growing  shrub,  or  low  tree,  attaining  the  height 
of  12  ft.,  although  only  four  years  planted.  Branches  of  a  brownish  green 
fuscous  colour,  somewhat  downy,  but  ultimately  becoming  smooth;  the 
young  twigs  are  of  a  yellow  purple,  pubescent,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
Leaves  elliptic,  about  l^  in.  lon^ ;  duil  green  and  villous  above,  whitish  and 
siiky  beneath^  and  reticulated  with  large  prominent  veins ;  the  young  leaves 
have  rather  a  silky  silvery  appearance;  while  the  old  ones  become  more 
firm  and  pubescent,  their  margins  entire,  or  sometimes  very  distinctly 
marked  with  shallow  setratures.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  A  very  oma- 
mental  plant,  but  not  fit  for  cultivation  for  economical  purposes.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House,  and  also  in 
the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

Group  xiii.     Reticiilata  Borrer. 


hm^ 


Thecharacteristics  of  this  group,  as  adopted  in  Hook.  Br,  M.,  are  not  described ; 
because  it  consists  of  only  one  species,  the  S.  reticulata  L.^  and  the  charac- 
teristics  of  this  species  may  be  deemed  representative  of  those  of  the  group. 

.*  59.  S.  RBTicuLA^A  L.    The  netted,  or  wrinkled,  leaved,  Willow. 

Jdent^cation.  lin.  Sp.  FL,  144d  ;  Willd.  Sp.  P1.,  4.  a  885. :  SmiUi  in  Ree«*8  Cycla,  Na  75. ;  Koch 
Comni.«  p.  G2. ;  Du  Ham.  Arbi.ed.  1.,  a  p.  m  ;  Smitfa  Eng.  Bot,  1 1906. ;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  90O. ; 
Forfoea  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  67. ;  Hoolc  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  pu  4m  ;  H«yne  Abbild.,  p.  896. ;  Hott  Sal. 
Aust,  1.  p.  3& ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  S.ji.  SIOi 

Tke  Sexe$.    Both  sexes  are  flgured  in  t 
It  may  be  inferred  thatbotn  are  not 

Engravingt.  lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t  &  f .  \.\  Ll.f.  J,  2. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  S19L ;  Hofln£  Sal.,  2--3L, 
t.  95-^. ;  Du  Ham.  Arbi,  ed.  I ,  S.  t  38. ;  Eog.  Bot,  1 190&  :  SaL  Wob..  Na  €!. ;  Hayne  Abblld., 
t  17& ;  Hoit  SaL  Austr.,  1. 1  105. ;  obr  J^.  1923. ;  and  Jlg.  67.  in  p.  161& 


ook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  pu  4m  ;  H«yne  Abbild.,  p.  236. ;   Hott  Sd 
•.  Sept,  2._p.  6ia 

in  Eng.  BoL,  and  SaL  Wob.,  Ho$t  SaL  JweL,  wnAJJi^neAWL 
not  difflculUy  obUuDable  in  the  wild  localities  of  tbe  •peciea. 
2.,  t  3.  f.  1.,  t  7.  f.  J,  2.;  FL  Dan.,  t  212. ;  Hoflm.  Sal.,  9^ 
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Spec.  Char,^  i^e,  Leayes  orbicular,  somewhat  elliptical,  obtuse,  entire, 
cofiaceous»  with  reticulated  vdns,  nearly  glabrous;  glaucous  beneath. 
Ovary  sessile,  downy.  {Sfnkh  E,  F.)  The  young  foliage  is  often  floc- 
cose.  (JSr,  FL^  ed.  2.)  A  native  of  England»  and  the  higb 
mountains  in  Wales  and  Scotland ;  flowering  from  May  to 
July.  Koch  has  stated  its  European  places  of  growth  to  be 
as  foHows :  —  Moist  rocks,  or  other  moist  places,  of  thei 
hi^hest  mountains  above  the  iimit  of  perpetual  snow,  in 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees,  Germany, 
Carpathia,  Tran^lvaniay  Britain,  and  LapUind.  Hooker  has 
remarked  (Br,  F^  ed.  2.)  that  he  possesses  S,  reticuUta, 
obtained  from  ArcJc  America,  and  having  long  silky  hairs  1323 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Mackay  nas  not  inserted  the  species  in 
the  Flora  Hibemica,  Lightfoot,  as  quoted  by  Smith,  has  noted  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  it  occurs  on  many  of  the  Scottish  highland  mountains 
to  be  micaceous.  **  Larger  than  jS^.  herblu:eay  with  stout,  woody,  procumbent 
stems  and  branches,  eiUier  mantling  the  alpine  rocks/  or  spreading  on  the 
ground  in  large  patches.  Leaves  3  from  each  bud,  on  lohg  slender  foot- 
stalks,  without  stipules;  altemate,  nearl^r  orbicular,  or  somewhat  elliptical, 
1  in.  broad,  firm,  coriaceous  thoueh  deciduous,  entire,  with  an  occasional 
notch  at  the  end ;  the  upper  surmce  wrinkled,  of  a  deep  shining  green  ; 
the  under  surface  very  glaucous  or  whidsh,  beaudfuUy  reticulated  with 
abundance  of  prominent  veins,  now  and  theu  somewhat  silkv.  Catkins 
solitary  at  the  end  of  the  same  branch,  above  the  leaves ; "  of  a  purplish 
red  coiour,  as  are  the  buds.  The  veins  oo  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  are 
of  a  purplish  colour.  (Linrueut,)  Thia  is  a  most  remariiable  species,  totally 
different  from  any  other;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  collection. 
Smith  has  deemed  it  akin  to  <S^.  herbacea,  Koch  has  asaociated  the  two  in 
the  same  group.  In  its  rounded  wrinkled  leaves,  villous  when  young,  in 
its  buds,  and  m  its  branches,  it  bears  much  similaritv  to  S,  ckprea,  though 
it  is  widely  different  in  its  inflorescence.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery^  ancf  in  the  Goldworth  Ar- 
boretum. 

App.  i.     RetictddtdP  described^  but  not  yet  introduced. 

S.  wfA/a  Funb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  pi  6ia,  Smith  in  Reet'B  Cvda,  No.  7&,  diffen  ftom  5. 
rctloalJUa,  in  haviDg  tbe  under  «ide  of  iu  leavet  clothed  tvith  longiliky  bain.  Punh  caU*  it  a  verj 
elegant  ipeciei.    It  is  a  natiTe  of  Labrador. 

Group  xiv.     Glaitca  Borrer. 

SmaUy  uprightf  ttnth  sqft  tilky  Leaves, 


LftJ 


JnL 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower,  Ovarv  very  downy,  or  silky,  sessile.  Plants  smaJl 
shrubsy  most  of  them  upright ;  all,  or  most  of  them,  remarkable  for  their 
foiiage»  which  consists  of  leaves  that  are  oblong-lanceolate,  soft,  hairy,  silky, 
and,  in  most,  white  and  cottony  on  the  under  sur&ce.  Tbe  kinds  are  very 
closely  akiuy  each  among  the  rest.  (Hook,  Br,  Fl,,  ed.  2,,  adapted.)  Only 
S.  glauca  L,,  S.  aren^a  £.,  and  S.  Stuartiana  Smith,  are  associated  together 
under  the  above  characteristics  in  Hook.  Br,  Fl,^  ed.  2.  Of  the  kinds 
broimhttogether  below,  as  agreeing  mare  or  less  in  the  quality  of  similarity, 
Mr.  Borrer  has  indicated  iS^.  ^ Iseagnifdlia  Forbet  (tflseagnoides  Schleicher),  S, 

flauca  L,,  S,  sericea  Villart,  S.  Lapp6num  L,,  S,  aren^ria  L,,  S,  aren^ria  L, 
var.»  S,  leucophyiia  Schleicher  ;  and  S,  SiuBTtidna  Smith. 

A  60.  S,  i;L£A6Nof  OBS  Schleicher,    The  Elseagnus-Iike  Willow. 

Idcntifloation,    Schleich.  Cat ;  Serlnge  SaL  Helr.,  pi  91. ;  both  quotedby  Koch  in  Comm.,  p.  56. 
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S^mai^mtM.  S.  «langnif61U  Forbts  in  8mL  Wob.,  No.  fi9.,  where  tbe  name  if  quoted  aii  one  adopted 
b7  M.  Schleicher :  S.  glaCica  var.,  wlih  leavei  lanoeolate,  more  narrow  and  more  acute,  and  witb 
flowen  in  the  catkin  a  iittle  more  lazly  diipoMd.  {KocA  De  Sal.  Ewrop.  Comm.) 

Tke  Seaet.  The  remale  it  deicnbed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. ;  but  the  male  ia  neitber  mentioned 
there,  nor  bf  Koch. 

Engravingg.    SaL  Wob.,  Noi  fl9. ;  Uidjlg.  69.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  Spc.  Leaves  entire,  ovate-elliptic,  neariy  glabrous  abovc,  woolly  and 
white  beneath.  Gatkins  cylindrical.  Ovary  neariy  sessile,  ovate,  downy. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmiis  bifid.  (^Forbet  in  S,WJ)  A  native  of  Europe.  In- 
troduced  in  1824;  flowering  in  Afay,  and,  in  tlie  willow  garden  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  This  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  at- 
taining  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  the  leaves  and  branches  much  resenibling  those 
of  S.  glauca,  but  distinct ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  thinner  texture,  with  a 
different  direction  of  theu*  finer  veins.  The  leaves  are  of  an  ovate-ellipdc 
shape,  nearly  glabrous  on  their  upper  suriace,  white  and  woolly  underneath. 
Catkins  of  the  female  2  in.  long,  and  cylindrical. 

■tt  61.  S.  glau^caL.    Theglaucous  Mountain  Willow. 

IdfnMcation.  Lin.  Sp.  Pl.,  14M. ;  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  S.,  899.  t  &  f.  n,  t.  7.  f.  5. ;  but  it  if  not  S.  terioea 
of  Villan  iSm»m  i  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.,  dk  L  1&  f.  a  ;  WiUd.  Sto.  FI ,  4.  pi  687. ;  Smlth  in  Reet's 
Cycla,  No.  M. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  55. :  Smith  Eng.  BoL,  t  1810. ;  £ng.  Flora,  i.  p.  SOl. ;  Fortiea  In 
SaL  Wob.,  Vo.  68.  ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  S.,  p.  419. 

S^mon^me.  8.  appendiculiU  #1  Dm.,  1 105&,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4  p^  690.,  Smitk  in  Beet*s  C§clo., 
Va9& 

Tke  Setea.  Both  lexes  an  defcribed  in  Eng.  FL  ;  the  female  it  flgured  in  Eng.  SoL,  and  in  Sal. 
Wob. 

Engravingt.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  8.,  1 8.  f.  p,  t  7.  f.  5. ;  WahL  Fl.  Lapp.,  t  1&  f  3. ;  Eng.  Bot, 
t  18ia ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  eS. ;  HalL  Hist,  S.  1 14.  f.  S. ;  ourj^.  1SS4^ ;  mdjlg.  68.  in  p.  161& 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  elliptic-lanceolate ;  even,  and  nearly 
glabrous  above ;  woolly  and  snowy-white  beneath.  Footstalks  decurrent. 
Ovary  sessUe,  ovate,  woolly.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland ;  flowering  there  in  July,  but,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  May.  Described 
by  Smith  as  having  a  stem  2  ft.  to  3  fl.  high,  stout, 
bushy,  with  numerous  short,  round,  spreading,  brown 
or  yellowish  branches,  downy  in  their  early  state. 
Leaves  nearly  2in.  long,  and  4in.  or  f  in.  wide; 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  somewnat  rounded  at  the 
base ;  nearly,  if  not  in  every  part,  quite  entire ;  the 
upper  side  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  green,  the  under 
one  densely  downy  or  cottony,  of  no  less  elegant  and 
pure  a  white,  with  slightly  prominent  veins,  and  a 
reddish  midrib.  In  thewillow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey  the  plant  is  18  in. 
high ;  there  are  plants  also  at  Henfield. 

Jt  62.  S.  SERI^CEA  Villart.     The  silky  Willow. 

IdentificatUm.    Villan  I>elpb.,d.  p.  78S.  1 51.  f.  S7. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  688. 

Synon^me.    S.  gla6ca,  a  •ynonjrme  of  Kock  Cmnm.,  p.  56L    **  S.  Mrfcea  of  Villan,  aocording  lo  bis 

own  «pecimens.  ic  the  true  Lappteum ;  and  I  liave  SwiM  ones,  properly  lo  named,  from  M.  Schleicber. 

It  ii  Haller**  Na  1643.**  [SmAk  in  BngL  Pl.,  4  p.  90S.) 
Tke  Se*ea.    Willdenow  liaa  deacribed  the  female,  and  noted  tbat  he  had  leen  it  in  a  dried  •tate. 
Engravktgs.    VUL  Delph.,  1 1  51.  f.  S7. ;  and  Jlg.  74.  in  pc  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Stem  prostrate.  Leaf  oblon^-Ianceolate,  entire,  obtuse, 
silky  and  hoary  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  silky,  stout.  Capsules  ovate- 
oblong, stout,  very  viUous,  sessile.  Very  diflTerent  from  iS^.  gla6caZr.  (WUld., 
ViUars  in  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.)  Branches  brown,  glossy.  Leaves  2in.  long, 
covered  with  lon^  appressed  hairs.  Stipules  are  not  apparent.  Catkins 
J  in.  long,  cylindncal.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  hairy,  caducous.  Style  short, 
bifid.  Stigmas  dilated,  bifid.  Wild  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  France. 
(Id.)  Introduced  in  1820.  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  kmd  under  the  name  S.  serlcea, 
but  has  quoted  Willdenow  in  identification,  with  a  mark  of  doubt.  The 
foUowing  matter  is  taken  from  Mr.  Forbes's  account.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanccolate,  very  entire,  both  sides  sUky,  glaucous  beneath.  Ovary  ovate, 
villous,  nearly  sessile.  Styledeeply.divided.  Stigmas  parted.  (Sal.  Wob., 
p.  147.)    A  native  of  Switzerland.     Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering. 
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in  the  wiliow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey»  in  April  and  May.  This  species 
grows  to  the  heifbt  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. ;  quite  erect,  with  dark  green,  rounded, 
pubescent  branches ;  the  old  ones  shining  and  glabrous  after  the  first  year. 
Leaves  from  2  in.  to  neariy  3  in.  or  3}  in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  l^  in.  broad ; 
densely  silky  on  both  aides,  ellipti&-lanceolate,  with  acute  oblique  points ;  the 
lower  rather  obtuse;  margins  entire ;  whitish  and  glaucous  beneath ;  closely 
coYered  with  ioug,  compressed,  silky  hairs.  Midrib  prominent,  yellow. 
Footstalks  yeilow,  pul)^ent,  very  stout,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Catkins  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  appeahng  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves.  They  remain  on  the  plant  durlng  the  greater  part  of  the  summer ; 
by  which  peculiarity  this  very  distinct  species  is  readily  known  from  every 
other.  The  female  plant  is  figured  and  described  in  the  SaUcium  Wobumtnse. 

•*  63.  S.  Lappo^num  L,    The  Laplanders'  Willow. 

IdeftMeatiom.    Lin.  8p.  PL,  1447.  {   FL  Lapp.,  966.  t.  a  f.  /,  ed.  2..  SOa  t  8.  f.  / ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,4. 

pL  68a :  Smldi  in  Rees*B  Cyclo.,  No.  89..  but  tbe  tyn.  S.  lertcea  FiUart,  there  spplied  to  S.  Lappd- 

Dum,  Koch  has  applied  to  S.  gu6ca  j  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  73. 
SunoKifme.    S.  arenliria  Fl.  Dan.,  1. 197.  {Smith.), 

fke  Sexes.    The  female  it  described  in  mud.  Sp.  PL,  and  deicribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engramng$.    Lin.  FL  Lappi,  t  8.  f.  /,  ed.  S.,  t  8.  f.  < ;  SaL  Wobi,  No.  73. ;  our>%.  \2SS. ;  and  ^.  73. 

in  pL  1617. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire,  bluntish ;  boary  al)ove,  woolly 
beneath.  Seed-vessels  wooUy  and  oblong.  (Forbet  S.  W.)  A  native  of 
Lapland ;  flowering  there  in  May  and  June,  and,  in  the  Wobum  collection, 
in  April.  Introduced  in  1812. '  ^  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
distinct  species  firom  giauca,  flseagnifolia,  aren^ria,  lanata,  and 
Stuartidna.  It  grows  with  me  to  about  1  ft.  high,  with  short, 
pale,  decumbent  branches;  sometimes  the  young  twigs  are 
tinged,  with  red.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  l^  in.  long,  often  un- 
equal  at  the  base,  densely  downy  on  both  surfaces,  and  white 
beneath.  Catkins  from  1  in.  to  1(  in.  long."  (Forbet.)  Smith 
has  inddentally  noted  in  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  202.,  the  following  ^1395 
characters  of  S.  Lapp6num  L. : — ''  Leaves  2  in.  to  2^  in.  long, 
grevish,  all  over  very  silky,  both  sides  alike  at  every  period  of  their  growth, 
and  never  cottony.  Catkins  large,  with  large  floitd  leaves,  like  the  proper 
leaves.  Bracteas  oblon^,  hairy.  Ovary  and  capsule  sessile,  peculiariy 
wooily."     It  grows  wild  in  the  alps  of  Lapknd,  everywhere.  {Willd.) 

m  1  64.  S.  OBTUsiPO^LiA  Wdld.    The  blunt-leaved  Willow. 

IdentiflcaUon.    WiUd.  Sp^  PL,  4.  p.  705. ;  Smith  in  Reet*s  Cyda,  Na  131. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  4«.  Leavei  oblong.lanoeolate,  wedge«haped  at  tbe  base,  flnely  TiUous  on  both  lurfaon, 
glauoouf  on  tbe  under  one ;  the  upper  learet  acute  and  entire ;  the  lower  blunUsh  and  distanUj 
toothed.  Frequent  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland.  [Lhu  and  Smitk.)  A  slender 
•hrub,  noC  unftequently  arboreaoent  Young  branches  clotned  with  long  silky  down.  Leaves 
rather  more  than  £  in.  long,  and  |  in.  wide.  It  is  remarkable  that.  contrary  to  the  nature  of  most 
wUIows,  the  lower  blunter  leaves  of  each  branch  are  Aimished  wfth  minute  dlstant  teeth  j  while 
the  upper  and  pointed  ones  are  quite  entire.  Except  in  the  teeth  of  the  leaves,  it  comes  nearer 
to  S.  Lappbnum  than  any  other.  {Smitk.)    Introduced  in  1818. 

41  65.  S.  ARBNA^RiA  L.    Thc  sand  Willow. 

UentMeation.    Lln.  Sp.  PL,  1447. ;  Lin.  n.  Lana.  ed.  S.,  290.  t  a  f.  o,  9 :  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.689., 

ezdusively  of  the  sTnonymes ;  Hayne  Abbud.,  p.  iS6. ;  Fl.  Dan^  1 197.,  and  Hall.,  No.  1642. ; 

Saith  in  Rees*s  Cyc)a,  Na  ga ;  Smilh  Bng.  Rot.»  t  1809;,  Eng.  FL,  4.  SOl ;  ForbesinSaL  Wob., 

Na  70. :  Hook.  Br.  F1.,  ed.  3.,  a  496. 
Sgmmgme.    S.  ttmbsa  tVakienb.  /7.  Lapp.,  965.,  Koek  Connn.,  p.  54. 
ne  Seee$.     Both  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and  both  are  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. :  the  male  is 

figured  in  Eng.  Bot. 
Smtiraeingt.     Un.  FL  Lappi,  ed.  2.,  t  8.  f.  o,  o ;  Omd.  Sib.,  1. 1 86.  f.  1. ;  Wablenb.  fl  Lapa, 

1 16u  f.  4l  ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 179. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1809. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  70. ;  and  Jlg.  70.  In  pi  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  4>c.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  ovate,  acute ;  reticulated  and  some- 
what  downv  above ;  veiny  and  denseiy  woolly  l>eneath.  Styie  as  long  as  the 
aessUe  woolly  ovary.  Sdgmas  linear,  deeply  divided,  the  length  of  the 
•tyle.  (SmUh  E.  F.)  A  native  of  the  Highland  mountains,  especially 
those  ot  Breadalbane  and  Clova ;  flowering  there  in  June,  but,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,in  May.  A  larger  and  stouter  shrub  than  iS^.glaoca, 
of  which  it  was  supposed  by  the  original  finder  to  be  the  female  plant ;  but 
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barren  as  well  as  ferdle  individuals,  of  boCh  spedes,  agreeing  exactly  together 
in  otber  respecta,  and  difiering  alike  (rom  correlative  ones  of  the  other  spe- 
cieSy  are  now  well  known.  In  nize  and  general  habit,  this  moat  resembles 
8.  glauca;  but  their  discriminative  marks  are  cleariy  discemible.  The  leaves 
of  ^.  aren^ria  are  rather  smaller  and  shorter,  more  precisely  ovate,  with  a 
little  sharp  point ;  their  uppo*  suHace  dark  green,  reticulated  with  sunk 
veins,  and  clothed  with  thin  cottony  down,  more  dense  and  soft  upon  the 
younff  ones ;  the  under  side  pure  white,  with  dense  cottony  wool ;  the  veins 
promment ;  nudrib  reddish ;  the  young  leaves,  as  well  as  the  floral  ones,  beau- 
tifully  silky  beneath.  (I<L)  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  he  has  plants  of  this  willow 
with  leaves  not  above  haif  the  size  of  those  of  others,  owing  to  their  being 
planted  in  a  difierent  soil ;  which  will  show,  he  says,  **  how  much  culture 
improves  tbe  sixe  of  these  species  of  plants." 

f  Variety, 

A  S.  a.  P  leueopMlla ;  S,  leucoph^Ua  Schleicher,  (Borrer  in  a  letter.)  — 
Koch  has  cited  iS'.  lencoph^Ua  WiUd,  Enum,  SuppL,  p.  66.,  BerL 
Baumz.f  p«  444.  t.  6.  f.  3.,  as  %  state  of  S,  limdsa  Wahienb,^  dbtin- 
guished  by  having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  less  snowily 
tomentose  :  perhaps  this  is  the  same  as  Schleicher*8. 

Jc  66.  S,  OBOVA^A  Pursh,    The  ohoYtite-ieaved^  or  LtUfrador,  Willow. 

IdetUifieaUon.    Punh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  t.  p.  611. ;  Smith  In  Beei*i  Cjda,  Na  9L }  Foibes  in  StL 

Wob.,  Na  144. 
The  SfjM.    The  male  !■  noticed  in  Uie  fpecific  chtncter. 
Engravhigs.    SaLWob.,  No.  144,  a  leaf;  and>i;^.  144.  iu  p.  1630. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^.  Stem  diiniie.  Leavea  obovate,  obtufe,  entlre ;  gtabrooi  above,  clotbed  wlth  tllky 
hainbeneath.  SUpuletnona  Catkins  aeiaile.  Bracteasobqvate.blaokandhairyattheend.  Native 
to  Labrador,  and  to  the  north-weitem  ooaat  of  America.  Flowering  in  Hajr.  AUied  to  5.  arenkria 
L.,  and  «Nnewhat  incUned  to  be  uprigfat  Stamfnit  twa  {Pmrik!)  Whether  introduoed,  or  not, 
1«  unocartaia. 

?M?  m  67,  S,  CANB^scENs  Willd,    The  greyish  Willow. 

IdeniificaUom.    Willd.  Sa  PL,  4  p.  687. ;  f  £num. ;  Smith  Ih  Reea*a  Cyda,  Na  8& 
Suno»ifme.    S.  llmbta  fVaktenb.  var.,  JPocA  Qfmm.,  pi  55. 
tV  SejftM.    The  female  is  noticed  in  Windenow**  deacTlptlon. 

Spee.  Ckar.t  %e.    LcoTea  oblong.lanceolate,  aeute,  allgfatly  aerrated  In  tbe  middle  part ;  glabroui  and 

!loMy  on  tbe  upper  •urflice,  white  and  tomentoBe  on  the  under  one  Capaulet  ovate,  toroentoae. 
WiUd.)  Willaenow  detcribe*  it  more  particularly  from  a  female  dried  specimen,  a«  followt :  — 
Iraachea  brown,  rather  downy  whon  young.  Leavei  9  In.  to  3  In.  long  whcn  young ;  caoewent  oa 
the  upper  nirftoe.  Stipules  not  apparent  Catkin  of  the  female  cyiindrica],  1  in.  long.  Omfule 
•ewila  Native oountry  not  known  with  certainty;  though  in  Sweet*t  HorL  BrU,,  ed.  1890,  5. 
canitoent  WUUL  Enmm.  it  ttated  to  be  a  native  oT  Oermany,  introduced  into  Brittin  tn  181& 

A  68.  S,  ^VkVLTiA^^NA  Smith.    8tuart's,  w  the  tmall-leaved 

shaggy,  Willow. 

IdentUeaikm.  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  8586. ;  Smith  in  Reet't  Cyda,  Na  81 ;  Xng.  FL,  4.  p  908L ;  Forbet 

iiiQal.  WOlL.  Na  72. ;  Hook.  Br  Fl.,  ed.  S.,  p.  419. 
Synonyme».    S.  arenkria  maacullna  Sndtk  FL  Brii.,  p.  1069.,  Eng.  Bot,  1 1809.  the  text ;  &  Lap> 

p6num  Walker ;  8.  Ifmbta  Wakl.  var.  fbUlt  anguttUrlbnt  lanceolktlt  Koek  Comm.^  p.  B&. 
Derivaiion.    S.  StuartiAiM  **  wat  named  in  compiiment  to  one  of  the  bett  men,  ano  mott  leamed 

tcholan,  that  ScoUand  hat  produced,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  of  Luat.*'  {Hook.  Br,  PL,  ed.  8., 

1831.) 
Hie  Sexet»    Both  texet  are  dctcribed  in  Eng.  Flora :  the  fmale  it  flgured  In  Eng.  Bot.,  and  in  Sal. 

Wob. 
Engraoing».    Eng.  Bot,  t  S58& ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  70. ;  and /g.  72.  in  p.  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  Leaves  nearly  entihe,ovate-lanceolate,  acute;  shaggy  above, 
densely  silky,  somewhat  cottony,  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  almost  ses- 
sile  woolly  germen.  Stigmas  capillary,  deeply  divided,  the  lensth  of  the 
stvle.  (Smi&  E.F,)  A  native  of  Scotland, on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains ; 
where  it  flowers  in  June,  and,  in  gardens,  in  July  and  August.  Bushy,  and 
copiously  branched ;  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  or  rather  more,  in  height.  The  branches 
dark  brown  ;  downv  when  young,  and  leafy,  cottony  or  sillcy  at  the  tops. 
Leaves  scarcely  hall  the  size  of  those  of  S.  gla6ca  and  S,  aren4ria,and  more 
lanceolate;  rarely  somewhat  obovate,  sharp-pointed ;  sometimes  slightly 
wavy  or  toothed ;  the  upper  surface  greyish  green,  shaggy  or  silky,  partly 
denudated  by  culture,  always  very  even,  not  wrinkled  or  veiny ;  tbe  under 
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side  white,  and  more  densely  silky,  partly  cottony.  (SliHtth,)    There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Fhtwick. 

Variety,  Mr.  Forbes  has  noted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  variety  corre- 
sponding  with  S,  Lapponum  in  the  catkins  exactly,  but  differing  from  it  in 
the  branches  and  leaves ;  and  that  he  had  received  it  from  Mr.  M'Nab 
jof  Edinburgh.  (&/.  Wob.,  No.  72.) 

Jk  69.  5.  PYRBNA^iCA  Gouan,    The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

IdemHfleation,    Ooaan  niuitr..  77.,  exduslTely  of  the  •yDOBymai  |  WUML  flpi  PL,  4  p.  eoOL ;  Siiiith 

In  Beet't  Qrcla.  Na  107. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  B&. 
T%e  Sexes,    Tbe  icmale  ia  described  in  the  specific  chancter. 

8pee.  Ckar..  4c.  Leavet  dlfiitic  or  OTSte,  acute,  entire ;  when  yonng,  tomentoaelT  TiUotts ;  when 
adult,  dabroiu,  dllate»  of  the  semecolour  on  botb  surfMos,  reticuletdj  Tdned.  CalJElns  neduneled  ; 
the  peduncie  a  leaiy  twiglet  Capsules  orate^lanceolate,  tomentose,  upon  a  short  stalK,  wliich  is 
loogertban  ihegland.  Styleblfld.  Stigmas  dongated,  biBd.  A  natiTe  c€  tbe  Pyrenees,  conti. 
guoosly  to  the  r^on  oTsnow.  (Kock.)    Introduced  in  UfiS^ 

Vurieigor  Variation, 

«*  &  p.  S  cmta  i   S.  dMto  Dec  ltFr.,3,  p.  S93. ;   S.  pyrenkica  fi  ciUkU  Dee.  Ft.  Fr.,  5. 

i>.  3Mk  {KoeA  Comm.),  diflfbrs  from  the  specles  In  haTiag  no  htJn  on  tbe  siirface  of  the 
esTes,  and  only  balrs  remaining  at  the  edges^ 

•  70.  S.  Waldstbin7^V>i  \rilld.    Waldstein^s  Willow. 

UetMfieatkti.    Wllld.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  679l  ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  57. 
Tke  Seees.    Hie  female  is  notiora  in  the  specific  character. 

Sltee.  Ckar.,  ^  LeaTes  dliptic  or  lanceolate,  acute,  glabroua,  serrated  with  dlstant  adpressed 
teeth.  Catkins  upon  a  long  leaiy  pedunde,  which  is  a  tinglct.  Capsules  orate-conical,  tonentoie, 
sesslle  at  flrst,  eTentually  SaTing  ashort  stalk.  Oland  reaching  higher  than  the  base  of  the  cap^ 
sule  Style  ekmgated,  cleft  halCway  down.  Stlgmaa  Mfld.  Wild  on  the  Alps  of  Cartatbia, 
the  Tyrol,  aod  Salaburg.  (Kock,)    Introduced  in  1888. 

Group  XV.     Vimindles  Borrer. 

WUlowt  and  Odtrt, — Mostly  Trees^  or  large  Shrtibt,  wUhlongpliant  Branchet , 

utedjbr  Batket^making, 
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Stamens  2  to  a  fiower.  Ovary  nearly  sessile ;  in  S,  moltlBsima  Ehrh,  sessile; 
hairy  or  silky.  Style  elongated.  Stigroas  linear,  mostly  entire.  Leaves 
lanceolate.  Plants  trees  of  more  or  less  considerable  size,  with  long  pliant 
branches.    (Hook,  Br,  FL,  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

A  71.  5.  suBALPi^NA  Forbet.    The.subalpine  Willow. 

UenMeation.    Foibes  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  9a 

Tke  Sexes.    The  male  Is  described  aad  figured  in  SiL  Wob.    "  The  female  plant  I  haTe  not  seen.** 

{Forbee.) 
Bngraoingt.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  9&  ;  andjl^.  9&  in  pu  16ia 

Spec,  Char,y  Spc,  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  entire;  viUoue  above,  white 
and  cottony  beneath.  otipules  not  apparent.  Cackins  nearly  1  in.  long. 
Bractea  reddish.  Anthers  yellow.  {Sal,  Wvb.,  p.  185;)  A  native  of  Swiuer- 
land.  Introduoed  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  ana  Moy.  A  low  ui»right 
shrub,  witli  round,  yellowish,  pubesceQt,  slender  branches,  which  soon  tum 
black  in  diTing,  tbe  old  ones  becoiniiig  glabrous  and  brown.  Leaves  from 
2  in.  to  2}  in.  in  length ;  elliptic-lanceolate,  bright  green,  wrinkled,  and 
pubescent ;  beneath,  somewhat  glaucons,  whitish,  deuMly  pubescent,  reticu- 
iated  with  prominent  arched  veins,  their  mai^gins  slightly  revolute ;  at  first 
aeeming  entire,  but,  on  minute  investigation,  appearing  fumished  with  a  few 
distant  g^dular  serratures  towards  the  apex.  Barren  catkins  firom  ^  in. 
to  1  in.  long.  Anthers  yellow.  The  twigs  are  brittie,  and,  though  rather 
dongated,  Mr.  Forbes  thinks  them  unfit  for  basketwork.  Mr.  Borrer 
remarks  of  this  kind,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  of  the  group  Viminkles,  in 
which  he  hps  placed  it.  Accordine  to  a  specimen  of  it  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  Fiitwick  l£>u8e,  it  has  rounded  rather  tumid  buds, 
and  the  shoot  is  rather  angied ;  and  in  these  characters,  and  in  those  of  ita 
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leaves,  it  is  dissimilar  to  S.  viminalis  :  its  buds  and  leaves  seem  rather  to 
indicate  affinity  to  kinds  of  the  group  Cinere».    There  nre  plants  at  Henfield. 

m  72.  S.  ca'ndida  WUld.    The  whitish  Willow. 

IdemHfiaUiaiL    Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  pi  708. ;  Puwh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  pi  608. ;  Smlth  in  R«ei*i  Cyclo.. 

No.  IS. }  Forbe*  in  Sal  Wob.,  Mo.  91. 
The  Sexet.    The  raale  ia  described  and  figured  iu  SaL  Wob. 
EngravingM.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  91. ;  our>^.  iafi&  ;  md/ig.  91.  in  p.  1619. 

Spec.  Char,j  Sfc,  Leaves  linear-Ianceolate,  very  long,  ^  j^  2326 
obscurely  toothed;  downy  above;  beneath  densely 
downy.  Stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
footstalks.  (  Willd.  and  Forbes,)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica.  Introduced  in  18 11 ,  ana  flowering,  in  the  willow- 
garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  about  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March.  Leaves  froro  3  in.  to  4  in. 
lone;  linear-lanceolate,  narrow  towards  their  extre- 
mities,  obscurely  toothed;  margins  slightly  revolute; 
downy  above,  snow-white  and  cottony  beneath  ;  with 
a  prominent  midrib,  and  obscurely  prominent  lateral 
veins,  owing  to  the  down.  Catkin  of  the  male  l  in.  long,  cylindrical.  A 
very  handsome  species,  well  deserving  a  place  in  shrubberies,  both  for  its 
omamental  white  leaves,  and  very  early  flowers.  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum  and  Henfield. 

VarietieM.  Mr  Forbes  mentions  two  varieties,  one  of  which  flowers  fuil  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other,  and  has  the  anthers  of  a  less  deep  scarlet. 
{Sal.  Wob,) 

•  ?  S  73.  S,  INCA^NA  Schranck,     The  hoary-ieaved  Willow,  ?  or  Otier. 

Iden^fieaikm,  Schraock  Baier  (Bavar.)  FL,  1.  p.  230. ;  Kocb  Conmi.,  pi  32. ;  Forbci  in  SaL  Wob., 
No.  90.  ' 

S^nonumet.  8.  ripfcria  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  098..  SmUk  in  ReeM^s  Cyelo.,  Na  111.,  Havw  AbbOd., 
p.  2i6.,  fHost  SaL  Anglr.^  L  pi  17.  :S.  lavanduUefblia  Laneyr.  Abr.^  p.  601.,  SeHnge  SaL  Het»., 
p.  70. ;  &  anguatifblia  Poir.  in  Du  Ham.  Arb..  ed.  1.,  ^  t.  29. ;  S.  ronnarinifbliA  Gouan  HorL,  50L, 
Sckranck  Salisb,,  No.  38.,  Seop.  Caen.,  p.5S7.,  Hoet  Syn.,  529.;  S.  ▼iminAiii  yi/L  Deipk.,  9. 
p.  785. 

Tke  Seset.  Botb  are  flgured  in  HtMne  Abbitd. :  the  male  Is  figured  in  SaL  Wob.^h^xe  Mr.  Foibet 
hat  noticed  that  he  had  not  leen  the  catkina  of  tbe  other  aex.  Ifthe  liind  of  Hott  SaL  Amatr.  ia 
identical,  both  lexe*  ofit  are  figured  in  that  work. 

Engranngt.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  «d.  L,  3.  t  99. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t  187. ;  SaL  Wdb.,  No.  9a  ;  ?  Hoit 
&L  Austr.,  t.  58, 59. ;  our  j^.  13S7. ;  anAftg.  9a  in.  p.  1619. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  denticulated,  hoary  on  the  under 
surfece  with  hoary  tomentum.  Catkins  arched,  slender,  alroost  sessile,  sub- 
tended  at  the  base  with  small  leaves.  Capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
stalked ;  the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmas  bifid.  Bracteas  subgla- 
brous,  ciliate  withshort  hairs.  {Koch  Comm,)  The 
followin^  description  of  the  kind  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob, :  —  *'  Branches  villous,  dark 
brown,  whitish  when  young ;  long  and  slender,  angu- 
lated  at  the  top  of  the  young  shoots,  and  distinctly 
warted;  forming  a  bush  4ft.  or  5ft.  high.  Leaves 
linear,  from  3in.  to  4in.  long;  minutely  serrated, 
or,  rather,  furnished  with  a  few  glandular  teeth  to- 
wards  the  base ;  margin  slightly  revolute ;  upper  surface  green  and  villous ; 
beneath,  thickly  clothed  with  white  cottony  down :  the  young  leaves  are  all 
revolute  and  snowy-white.  Footstalks  bearing  at  the  sumroit  two  glands, 
short  and  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  barren 
ones  1  in.  long.  The  leaves  of  this  species,  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  bear  a 
strong  afiinity  to  those  of  iS^.  viminalis ;  while  the  catkins,  branches,  and  mode 
of  growth  are  quite  different ;  and  that  ii  never  rises  more  than  5  fit.  or  6  ft. 
high."  Host  has  described,  in  the  StU,  Austr.,  his  S,  rip&ria  as  an  elegant  tree ; 
but  he  may  only  mean  a  plant  of  tree-like  figure,  but  slender  and  not  of  con- 
siderable  height.     Koch  states  that  the  species  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in 
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the  lower  alpine  valleys  on  tbe  Pyreneet,  Cevennes,  Alpi  of  Dauphiny, 
Switzerland,  TjTol,  Auatria,  Carpathia;  wheDce  it  followB  the  course  of 
rivera,  and  inhabits  their  banks  and  moiat  meadows;  but  it  does  not  grow 
in  UeriDBny,  on  the  Rhine,  beyond  the  limits  of  Suabia,  nor  north  of  the 
Dannbe.  It  desccnda  froni  the  Carpathim  MountaJns  into  Hun);ary  and 
tlalicia ;  but,  according  to  Besaer,  ia  not  fonnd  in  Volhynia.  Introduced  in 
1821.  It  flowers,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum,  in  April.  It  ia  an  in- 
terestinK  kind  for  distinctneM  of  character.  There  are  phints  at  Wobum, 
Henfield,  and  Flitvnck ;  and  also  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  nnder  the 
name  of  S.  trichocirpa. 

•  74.  S.  LiNEA^Ria  Forbet.    The  linearjfowrf  WiUow. 

Untificatiiin.    Fort»  In  SU.  Wob.,  No.  89. 

ArHo^inr.    ■  5.  kDduu  vitr.  ILnfAriA  Borrer-  [Borrer  in  a  lett«r.) 

7V&W.    Tfae  malc  i>  dncnbed  iDd  flfiinil  ID  SbJ:  ffoA.    Hr.  ForbM  bu  ueud  lh>t  faFhtil  nal 

Eiwran^i.    S«LW(ib,,gs,  i  our;^.  laM. ;  andjlf.  B9.  inp,  IBN. 

Spce.  Ckar.,  ^c.   LeaTe«  linear,  villous ;  shining  above,  cottony  beneath ;  mar- 
gins  slightly  denticulated.  Brancbes  brown.    Stipulea  none.     Catkins  ellip- 
tical,  nearly  sessile.    Bracteas  elliptical,  ycllow,  as  are  also  the  anthers.  {Sal. 
Wob.,   p.  l'77.)   Brou^t  from   Switierland  by  the   Hon. 
Henry  Grey  Bennett, in  1920;  and  flowering,inthc  willow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April.     A  low  bushy  shrub, 
wiih  copious  branches,  dark  brown  or  purplish  in  every 
stage.     Leaves  from  I^in.  to  S^in.  long,  truly  linear;  the 
margina  alightly  serrated  ;  the  Ceetb  aomecimea  furnished  ■ 
with  glandn;   the  upper  surface  green,  shining,  wrinkled,  i 
and  besprinkled  with  fine,  minute,  adpreased  hairB,  some-  ' 
timea  scarcely  viaible;  beneath,  white  and  cottony,  their 
margins  revolute  ;  leavea  frequently  opposite  and  altemate 
on  che  same  branch.     Buda  of  a  brigbt  crirason  colour.  '"v 
Footstalks  short,  reddiEh.     No  vestigc  of  stipulea  is  to  ^33S 

be  perceived  in  any  scate  of  growth.  Catkins  appearing  before  the 
leavea,  I  in.  long,  and  erect  in  the  niale  plant.  Easily  known  by  the 
rosemary-Iikc  appearance  of  its  leavea.  In  the  figure  of  the  stamens  in 
Sal.  Wofi.  (nee  our^.  1328.),  the  sCamens  are  repreaenied  aa  palpably  mon- 
udelphous ;  a  case  ol'  which  not  any  nicntion  is  made  in  the  text  there. 
This  kind  ia  striking  from  the  narrowness  of  ite  leaves.  There  are  planls 
at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  in  the  Gotdworth  Arboretum. 

■  I  75.  S.  viiiiNA^Lis  L.     The  twiggy  Willow,  «r  common  Oaa: 
Iten^fiaUam.    Un.  Sp,  Pl,  M4B, :  Willd.  So.  PL.  4.  p.  706,  i  Hnyne  Ahblld.,  fu  SSl. ;  Roeta  Cofnm.. 
p.S9i  H«t  S»L  Auilr^l.ttli;  Smltll  l:ng.  Bd.,  l,  1898. ;  Eng,   Fl„  t  p.  SSS. ;  Fortm  Id  SlL 
XVoh.,  Nd.  133.  i  HDok.Br.  ft„(d.3.;   MlclLlj  Fl.  Hit»m.,  [H.  I.  p  M9. ;  Purth  Fl  Amer.  Stlit..t 

^wifw.    S  loiginill  Z.1IUI.  FL  Fr.,  S  XS.   ^Kx/i.j 

nt  fcm.    Boch  HS»  irt  flrired  iD  Eng.  Sct.,  SaL  mi.,  Ha^  AtAOd.,  ind  Hini  StL  A—lr. 

Enpatii»!.     Enf.  Bsl.,  MSre.;  S«].  Wob.,   No.133.;    HaTne  AbblkL,  L  ]<M. :  H*Mt  Sal.  AuilT., 
t  5«,  SS  ;  our  A.  1389.  ;  «nd  Jlf.  133.  in  p.  1(39,   _ 

Spec.  CMar.,  <fc,  Leaves  Unear,  inclining  to  lanceoiate, 
elongated,  tapcr-pointed,  entire,  wavy  ;  snow-white  and 
silky  benesth.  Branchea  straight  and  slender.  Ovary 
sessile.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  undivided  stlgmas. 
{Sna/A E. F.)  A native of England,inwet raeadowa;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  According  to  Pursh,  it 
^wa  in  Norch  America,  inttoduced  from  Europe,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about  planCations.  The  follow- 
ing  descHption  of  its  characters  is  derived  cbiefly  from 
the  Engdih  Flora  :  —  Branchea  atrai^t,  erect,  wand- 
like.very  longand  ilendcr,  round,polished;  whenyoung, 
downy  wich  fine  silky  haira.  Leavea  on  short  footatalks, 
almost  upright,  about  a  span  long,  ond  }  in.  wide,  being  nearly  li 
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endpe,  thougb  slightly  wayy  at  the  edges,  and  somewhat  revolute;  the 
upper  flide  green,  glabrous,  even ;  under  side  pure  white,  with  ciose  cot- 
tony,  or  rather  silky,  down.  Stipulefl  linear4anceolate.  Catkins  numerous, 
latml,  sessileyfuU  1  in.long."  (SmUh.)  Thisspedes  is  readily  distinguished 
firom  others  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs  by  the  white  satiny  under 
sorfiice  of  its  leares.  It  is  hdd  in  high  estimation  for  the  various  kinds 
of  basketwork,  bands,  &c. ;  and  it  is  generally  empLoyed  for  such  purposes. 

Vttrietiei.  One  has  the  bark  of  the  branchlets  of  a  testaceous  colour 
(brownish  yellow) ;  another  dark  brown ;  and  the  leares  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  darker  green  :  but  there  are  many  intermediate  varieties.  (Koch  Conm.) 
**  There  is  a  variety  cailed  the  velvet  osier,  in  which  no  external  difierence 
is  discemible ;  but  the  twigs  are  said  to  be  more  pliant."  It  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  osier  for  wickerwork.  (SmUh  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  229.)  Perhaps 
it  is  rigfat  to  nnderstand  Smith  as  intendine  uiis  as  a  aistinct  kind  from 
**  the  tnie  velvet  osier,"  which  he  has  noticed  under  S.  Smithuma.  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  work  under  jS^.  holosericea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinbuiyh,  a  brown-barked  variety,  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  Koch,  is  grown  for  hoops,  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  wiilow.  It 
makes  shoots  lOft.  or  12  ft.  lons  in  one  season.  Plants  are  common  in 
the  nurseries.  Species  named  S.  Villar^if,  S.  purpurea  mas,  and  S.  rubra, 
sent  to  us  from  tne  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  all  the  same  as  S. 
vimin^. 

Culture,  4t.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture  of  this  species,  or  its 
varieties ;  but,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  those  who  cultivate  it  m  quantities 
for  basket-making  or  hoops  generally  plmit  it  in  the  best  soil,  intersected  by 
watercourses,  so  that  the  roots  may  always  have  that  element  within  their 
reach.  Accounts  of  the  fbrmation,  management,  and  profit  attending  osier 
plantations  will  be  fbund  in  the  Bath  AgricuUural  Society*s  Papers,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  129. ;  Tramactmmi  ofthe  Sodety  of  ArU^  vols.  19, 20.  22,  23,  and  24. :  but, 
afler  our  general  direcdons  fbr  the  culture  and  management  of  basket  and 
hoop  willows  (p.  1467.),  it  b  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  &rther  details. 

*  ^  76.  S.  STiPULA^is  Sndih.     The  stipuled,   or  auricfed-leaved,  Osier,  or 

Willow. 

IdtntificatUm.  Smith  FI  Brit,  p^  1069. ;  Willd.  Si».  PL,4.pi70&:  Koch  de  SaL  Eun».  Comm., 
p.  29. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1214. ;  Eog.  Flon,  4  p.  230. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  fi  420. ;  Maeluiy  Fl. 
Hibem.,  pt  1.  p.  MfiL 


7V  8ese$.    Both  are  deicribed  in  Emg,  Flora^  and  both  are  flgured  in  Eng.  BoLt  and  both  in  S»L 

Wob. 
Engravhigi.    &!«.  Bot,  t  ISli. ;  SdL  Wob.,  13SL  ;  Mod  Jlg.  152.  in  p.  1628. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate ; 
soft  and  nearly  naked  above,  white  and  downv  beneath.  Stipules  half- 
heart-shaped,  stalked,  very  large.  Gland  cylindrical.  Ovary  ovate,  nearly 
sessile,  as  well  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native 
of  Ei^land,  in  osier  holts,  hedfes,  and  woods ;  aod  flowering  in  March. 
**  Twigs  upriglit,  tall,  soft  and  (fowny,  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  brittle,  and 
of  little  or  no  use  as  an  osier.  Leaves  almoet  upright,  numerous,  about 
a  span  long,  sharp-pointed,  unequally  and  slightly  crenate,  ^reen,  even, 
anci  soft;  ^ough  hardly  downy  above,  finely  downy  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  a  nearlv  smooth,  reddish,  or  pale  midrib,  and  remiirkably  downy,  or^ 
as  it  were,  fringed,  veins.  Footstalks  stout,  ^  in.  or  f  in.  long.*'  (Smith.) 
'*  Allied  to  S.  viminalis  in  fhictification  ;  difiering  in  its  hireer  and  ooarser 
leaves,  less  white  beneath ;  and  in  their  large,  vety  remarkable  stipules." 
(Hook.  Br.Fl.)  **  It  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  any  economical  purpose : 
yet  it  was  sent  several  tinies  to  the  late  Mr.  Sowerby  to  draw,  as  the 
true  S.  viminalis,  the  valuable  qualities  of  which  every  body  knows."  (SmUh 
E.  F.)    Common  in  the  nurseries. 

t  77.  S.  SuiTHTA^NA  Willd.     Smith*s  Willow,  or  the  tilky4eaved  Oder. 

UmtifieaUm.    Willd.  Epum..  1006L ;  Smith  Eng.  n.,  4.  PlS89.  ;  Forbe»  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  I.H.,  lo 
far  es  relatet  to  the  fcmjde;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,ed.  i.,  p.  420. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  250. 
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Sjfuongmea.  S.  moUtssinM  SmUA  Fl  BrU.,  p.  1070.,  eicliuivdy  of  tbe  gynonyxnei,  Eng.  Bot,  1. 15091, 
Hee^s  C^cta. ;  5.  acumlnjkta,  with  narrower  leaTet,  Kock  Comm.,  p.  31. ;  S.  acuminiLta  fi  LimU. 
Symtp.,  pk  933. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  defcribed  in  Eng.  FL^  and  flKured  in  Eng.  BoL  and  Scd.  Wob. 

Kngravings.    £ng.  fiot,  1. 1500. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  134.,  the  feroale ;  and  our^.  134  in  pi  1689. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  minutely  toothed; 
soft  and  downy  above,  but  the  down  scarcely  visible ;  whitisb  and  silky 
beneath.  Stipules  long,  narrow.  Catkins  ovate.  Germen  stalked.  Style 
shorter  than  the  linear  deeply  divided  stigmas.  (Smith  Eng,  FL)  "  In  my 
specimens  the  ovaries  and  bracteas  are  remarkably  shaggy."  {Hook  in  Br.  FL, 
ed,  2.)  A  native  of  England,  in  meadows  and  osier  grounds ;  common 
in  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woburn ;  and  flowering  in  March 
and  April.  "  Branches  erect,  wand-like,  round,  iong,  slender,  reddish, 
leafy,  smboth,  finely  downy  and  soft  when  young;  mttle,  and  unfit  for 
basketwork.  Leaves  on  shortish  downy  footstalks,  lanceolate,  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  taperine  to  a  point;  the  margin  wavy,  or  slightly  crenated,  with 
minute  teeth  nere  and  there,  especially  towards  the  point;  the  uppdr  side 
green,  delicately  soft  to  the  touch,  with  extremely  mmute,  almost  invisible, 
closc,  silky  down;  under  side  paler,  whitish,  denselv  siikv,  and  likewise 
pecuiiarly  soft;  the  midrib  and  slender  veins  reddish,  rather  less  downv. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  numerous,  small."  {Sfnith.)  S,  Smith- 
idna  is  without  merit  in  the  economical  application  of  its  rods.  (Id.) 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  at  Henfield,  and  at  the  Goldwortn 
Arboretum :  also,  under  the  name  of  S.  mollf  ssima,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

^  78.  S,  MOLLi'ssiMA  EArh.    The  sohest-^urfaced  Willow,  or  Osier. 

IdenUficaiion.  Ehrh.  Beltr.,  6.p.l01. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4^.707.;  Wahlenb.  FL  CarpaL.  p.  317. ; 
?  Hayne  Abbitd.,  p.  S58. ;  Kocb  Comm.,  p.  88. 

ff  •of^me.    S.  pdbera  Kock  apud  Bonntnghausen  Fl.  Monaster. 
^he  Scjees.    The  female  la  deicribed  in  the  «pecific  character.    Koch  hai  noted  that  he  had  not  leen 
thc  male. 
EngruPing.    r  Hayne  AbbiU.,  L 195.,  the  femal& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Lcavet  lanceolate,  acumtnate,  repandly  toothed  with  diitant  minute  teeth  ;  when 
young,  haTing  the  under  «urfue  flnely  tomentoie.  Stipules  orate,  acute.  Catkina  setsile,  or  upon 
a  ibort  twi^Iet  leeming  a  peduncle,  and  bearlngsmall  leavei  at  the  base  of  ihe  catkin.  Capiule 
ovately  conical,;tomentose,  sessile.  Gland  reaching  higher  than  the  base  of  the  orary.  Style  elon- 
gated.  Stigmaa  linear,  bifld,  reaching  as  hlgh  ai  the  halrt  of  the  bractees.  {Koch.)  It  Is  easily 
aistinguisbed  from  S.  Timinills  by  the  down  of  the  leaves  being  flner.vellowish,  and  not  shininc ; 
the  flowers  more  looeely  dlspoted  in  the  catkin ;  tbe  bracteas  of  a  yellowisb  rusty  oolour,  and  By 
their  hairs  being  of  a  duil  whlte,  and  of  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  In  S.  ▼IminAlis  the  leaves  ar« 
white,  and  silky  beneath ;  the  bracteas  of  a  rery  dark  brown,  and  have  silTery  hairs ;  and  the  stig- 
mas  are  undiTided,  and  extend  beyond  the  hairs  of  the  bracteas.  S.  moUisaima  grows  wild  upon 
banks  nf  rivers,  and  contiguously  to  water,  in  the  north  of  Oermany,  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Hungary.  {Koch.)    AnativeofGermany. 

ft  ?  t  79.  S.  HOLOSERi^CEA  Hook.^  fWiUd.    The  velvety,  or  **  soft-thaggy- 

Jioweredf*^  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Ideniffieaikm.    Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  «21.  a  Blufl!  and  Fing.  Fl.  Oerm.,  9.  p.  565.  (Hook.) ;  P  Willd. 

Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  706.  {Hook.) ;  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  253. ;   ?  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycla,  No.  157. ;  ?  Koch 

Comm.,  p.  94. 
Symonifmes.    S.  Smithfilna  rugdsa,  quoted  as  a  name  extant  by  Porhes  in  Sal.  Wdf.^  No.  1S4. ;  ?  5. 

acuminita,  the  var.  mentioned  by  Smlth  in  Bng.  FL,  4.  p.  2S8. ;  S.  acuminftta  var.  rugbsa  SmHk 

MSS.,  and  probably  S.  rObra  of  Walkef^s  Essaffs,  p.  443.  (Borrer  in  a  letter.)   I  belteve  that  the 

velvet  oeier  is  S.  l»olosertcea  Wilid. 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. ;  the  female  is  described  in  the  Specific  Character,  tfc. 
Engraeings.    Havne  Abbild.,  1. 196.  (thesex  ts  the  male) ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  134.,  iu  which  the  male 

catkin  only  Is  ngured. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  acumtnate,  serrated  $  glabrous  above ; 
pale,  downy,  and  strongiy  veined  beneatb.  Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovaries 
stalked,  densely  clothed  with  silky  wool.  Stismas  ovate,  sessile.  Bracteas 
very  sha^y,  black.  (Hook.  Br.  FL)  Wild  about  Lewes,  Sussex.  Mr. 
Borrer  thmks  that  this  is  probably  allied  to  the  S.  holoserlcea  Wi/id.,  and 
distinguishesit  from  S.  acummata  Smith  by  its  sessile pale-coloured  stigmas, 
and  leaves  greener  and  more  rugoseabove,  and  more  strongly  veined  beneath. 
(IMd.)  S.  holosericea  Willd.  is  noticed  by  Smith  (Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  230.),  as 
a  native  of  Oermany,  not  so  of  Britidn.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Hortus  Bri' 
tanmcuM,  as  introduced  into  Britain  xn  1822.  Smith  has  remarked,  besides, 
that  he  believes  a  kind  of  osier,  called  the  velvet  osier,  to  be  identical 
with  S.  holosericea  WiUd.,  and  that  thf  veWet  osier  is  much  valued  for 
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some  kinds  of  wickerwork.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  at  Messra. 
Loddiges*8. 

A  ?  ¥  80.  S.  MicBEUA^NA  Forbes.    MicheTs  Willow. 

Ideniifieatkm.    Foibes  In  Sal.  Wobi,  Na  135. 

^mcn^fmes.    ?  5.  hoio«erfcea  FFtlUtt,  4.  pi  706.  {Farbet)  t  ?  S.  holoceilcea  rar.  {Borrer  in  ■  letter.) 

Tke  Sexet.    The  male  plant  ia  figured  and  described  in  Sal.  Wob.    Mr.  Foibei  had  not  aeen  the 

flowen  of  tbe  female. 
^ngraHnft.    SaL  WoU,  1 135. ;  vxAfig,  155l  In  p.  1669. 

Spec.  Char.yS^c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed;  flat  andTilIous 
above;  greyish,  downy,  and  reticulated  beneath.  Stipules  ovate,  acute, 
serrated.  Filaments  long,  yellowish.  Anthers  yellow.  Bractea  elliptical, 
bairy.  (^Sal,  Wob,^  p.  269. j  Flowering  in  April.  This  plant  gcows  to  the 
height  of  12  ft  or  15  ft.,  although  it  has  not  been  cultivated  above  four 
years.  The  branches  of  the  preceding  year  are  of  a  dark  brownish  green 
colour,  and  somewhat  villous ;  those  of  the  present  year's  growth  more  of 
a  yellowish  brown,  and  densely  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence.  Leaves 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate  when  fully  grown  ; 
flat,  yillous,  and  ultimately  shining  above;  reticulated,  greyish,  sofl  and 
downy  beneath;  upper  leaves  denticulated  with  small  glandular  teeth, 
entire  towards  the  base;  lower  leaves  quite  entire,  gradually  smaller.  Foot- 
stalks  about  )  in.  long,  downy,  pale  yellow.  Catkins  of  the  male  copious, 
nearly  sessile,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Forbes 
doubts  whether  tnis  may  not  be  the  5.  holoserlcea  of  Willdenbw ;  but  he 
retains  the  name  of  S.  Micheliann,  which  he  received  with  the  plant  from 
the  Horticultural  8ociety'8  Grarden,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  sedog  the 
catkins  of  the  female,  so  as  to  aid  him  in  coming  to  a  decision.  There  are 
plants  at  Woburn. 

S  81.  5^.  FERRUGi^NEA  Anderson,    The  £erruanous4eaved  Sallow,  or 

Willow. 

IdentifictUkm.    Andenoo  M&  ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wobi,  No.  152a  ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  1 1665.  ; 

Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  4S7. 
Tke  Sexe$.    Both  texes  are  deacrlbed  and  flgtired  In  Eitg.  Boi.  SuppL :  the  female  ia  deecribed  and 

flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Enfpravingt,    SaL  Wob.,  Na  ISa  ;  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  fiG6&  ;  and  our  >^.  188.  In  pi  16S7. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  having  at  the  edge  wavv  crenaturea  and 
small  teeth  ;  hairy  with  minute  hairs  on  both  surfi^es,  paier  on  the  under 
one ;  thin  in  substance.  Stipules  small,  half-ovate.  Bracteas  oblong-Ianceo- 
late.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Style  about  as  lonff  as  the  oblong  stigmas. 
(Borrer  in  Eng,  Bot.  SuppL)  The  late  Mr.  O.  Anderson,  who  distinguished 
and  named  the  species,  discovered  it  near  Carlisle,in  1809;  and  mund  it 
afterwards  in  Fifeshire  and  other  counties  of  Scotland;  and  by  the  Thames, 
near  Windsor,  Reading,  &c.  The  female  has  been  observed,  also,  near 
Nuthurst,  Sussex.  (Id,)  The  foUowing  description  is  taken  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Forbea  in  Sal.  Wob. : — '  A  bushy  shrub  or  low  tree ;  flowering 
in  April,  and  growing,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abb^y,  to  the  height 
of  12  ft.  or  14  fl.,  with  shortish,  green,  fuscous  branches,  round,  downy,  and 
Bomewhat  of  a  rusty  hue  when  young,  especially  towards  autumn ;  but  of  a 
more  pale  yellow  in  an  earlier  state.  Leaves  from  2}  in.  to  3  in.  long ; 
obovate-lanceolate,  tapering  towards  the  base,  with  rather  long  oblique 
points;  flat,  villous,  and  dark  green  above;  densely  silky,  reticulated,  and 
greyish  bencath ;  lower  leaves  entire,  scarcely  1  in.  long ;  upper  ones  finely 
serrated  towards  the  apex,  or  rather  fumished  with  distant,  minute,  glan- 
dular  teeth,  entire  towards  the  base;  the  rusty  hue  also  visible  in  the 
older  leaves.  Catkins  of  the  female  from  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  appearing 
before  the  leaves."  Mr.  Forbes  deems  this  a  kind  of  sallow ;  and  its 
rounded  tumid  buds  show  an  affinity  to  the  sallows.  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed 
it  in  the  group  Viminales,  and  is  of  opinion  tbat  it  comes  nearest  to  S.. 
Smithi^ :  he  adds,  of  the  young  leaves,  that  "  the  newly  expanded  leaves 
of  the  male  are  beautifuUy  tinged  with  brownish  purple,  which  is  nearly. 
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or  in  ceneral  auite,  wanting  in  the  female.  Their  sides,  in  that  stage  of 
growthy  are  closely  roUed  back,  as  is  usual  in  the  group  to  which  this 
species  belongs."  (En^.  BoL)  There  are  piants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  at 
Henfield,  and  at  Flitwick :  at  the  latter  place,  one  specimen,  seven  years 
planted,  is  10  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  also  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  whence  we  have  had 
spedmens  of  both  sexes. 

1  88.  S,  ACUuiNA^TA  Smth,     The  acuminated-Zpat^,  or  iarge-leavedy  Salhw, 

or  Willow. 

JdeniUeatUm.  Smitb  Fl.  Brit.,  p.  1068.,  excluding  tbe  refereDcct  to  Mill.  Dict.  snd  HofRn.  Sal. 
(SmHA  in  Eng.  Fl.Y\  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4p.7M.,  excluding  the  reftrence  to  HolRn.  SaL  ;  ?  Hayne 
AbbUd.,  p.  251. :  Koch  Comm^  P>50.,  excIutiTdy  of  lome  of  thc  •ynonyme§:  Smith  Bng.  Bot., 
1 1484.  i  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  SS7. ;  ForbeB  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Ma  13L ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  8.,  p.  481. ;  H ackay 
F1.  Hibem.,  pt.  1.  p  860. 

neSni'  Tbe female ia  detcnbed in  Eng.  Fl.,  and  flgured  In  Eng.  Bot,  and in  Sal.  Wob.     Kooh 

haf  dewribcd  the  male,  if  wbat  he  haa  deacribed  belongi  to  thia  speclee. 
Engravings.    Exte.  Bot.,  1 1434. ;  SaL  Mrob.,  No.  131. ;  V  Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  19S. ;  our>^.  139^;  and 
^.  13L  in  p.  1&». 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c»  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  pointed,  wavy,  finelj 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  then  kidne)^- 
shaped.  Catkins  cyllndrical.  Ovar/ stalkea,  ovate,  hairy.  Style  as  long 
as  the  undivided  stigmas.   (Smilh  E,  F.)     A  native  of  England,  in  wet 

Sounds;  floweringin  April  and  May.  Neither  Mr.  Borrer  nor  Mr.  Forbes 
18  ever  found  tbis  species  wild.  (Hook.  Br,'Fl.,  ed.  2.)  Localities  in 
Ireland  for  it  are  stated  in  Mackay's  Fiora  Hibemica,  Smith  and  Forbes 
place  this  kind  among  the  true  sallows.  (Ilfid,)  In  its  upright  mode  of 
growth,  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  in  its  general  habit,  it  agrees  much 
better  with  S,  viminalis,  S,  stipularis,  and  S,  Smithuma  than  with  any  of 
the  sallow  tribe.  At  Florence  Court,  where  I  collected  specimens  in  the 
autumn  of  1633,  it  has  become  a  tree  of  about  20  ft.  bigh,  although  grow- 
ingin  anelevated  situation.  (Maclcaif  in  Fiora  Hibem,)  The  foUowing  de- 
scription  is  derived  from  Eng,  Fl,  and  Sai.  Wob.,  chiefly  from  the  former  :  — 
Generally  of  more  humble  growth  than  the  S.  caprea ;  though  sometimes 
becoming  a  lofty  tree,  with  upright,  or  less  spreading,  branches,  which  are 
always  minutely  downy,  and  very  soft  to  the  touch.  Leaves  of  a  totally 
difierent  shape,  commonly  3  in.  or  4in.  long,  and  1  in.  at  least  in  breadth; 
elliptic-lanceolate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  either  flat  or  somewhat 
rugged,  witlf  copious,  though  shallow  and  unequal,  marginal  notches ;  the 
upper  side  green  and  smooth,  except  the  midrib ;  under  side  paler,  and, 
in  a  youn^  state,  glaucous ;  delicately  soft  and  downy,  with  a  prominent 
reddish  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  mea- 
suring  full  i  in.  Catkins  of  the  female  cylindrical.  {Smith,^  A  very  distinct 
sallow,  soon  recognised  to  be  different  from  S.  macrostipulacea  (Forhet) 
by  its  downy  germen,  and  much  larser  leaves.  (Id,)  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  (where  there  is  a  var.  called  S^  a.  alpina), 
and  also  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s.  Specimens  from  the  latter  arboretum,  also 
bearing  the  namea  of  S.  «erpyllif6tia  and  S.  r^pens,  were  S,  acumin^ta. 

App.  i.     Vimindles  in  tJie  Countiy^  but  not  described, 

&  triekoedrp€L  A  qwdmen  obtained  IVom  Metfn.  Loddiges,  under  thia  name,  seems  the  Mme  aa 
S.  incilna,  according  to  a  fpeclmen  of  the  latter  obtalned  of  Mr.  Brodu ;  but  it  may  be  an  allied 
kind,  not  yet  described. 

Group  xvi.     Cinerea  Borrer. 

Saiiows,  —  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  rounduh  shaggy  Leaves,  and  thick  Catidns. 
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Stamens  2  io  a  flowcr.    Ovary   tomentose  with  silky  tomentum.     Leavei» 
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mostly  obovate,  toothed,  grey  or  hoary,  more  or  less  wrinkled ;  very  veiny 
beneath ;  stipuled  branches  downy.  Plants  trees  or  shrubs.  The  group 
includes  the  kinds  of  willow  that  are  usually  called  the  sallows.  (Hook. 
Br,  FLf  ed.  2.,  adapted.)  The  sallows  are  known  by  their  obovate,  or 
rounded,  downy  leaves,  and  thick,  earlv,  silken  catkms,  with  prominent, 
yeilow,  distinct  stamens,  2  to  a  flower.  (Smith  Eng,  FL,  iv.  p.  216.)  Not 
a  few  of  the  group  Nigric^ntes  Borrer  abo  have  been  regarded  as  sallows. 
Mr.  Borrer,  however,  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
spedes,  or  supposed  species,  of  this  group,  and  of  the  group  Niericdntes ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  are  pbced  wrongly.  {Borrer  in 
a  letter.) 

m  83.  S.  PA^LLiDA  Forbes.    The  paie  Willow. 

IdenMcatiim.    Forbea  in  Sid.  IVob.,  No.  96. 

Tke  Sue$.    The  fenule  is  detcrtbed  uid  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engrawings.    aal.  Wob.,  No.  96. ;  aadfig.  96.  in  p.  168^ 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c,  Leaves  lanceolate,  obovate,  acute,  serrated;  villous  and 
veiny  above ;  beneath  reticulated,  glaucous,  and  cottony.  Branches  slender, 
pale,  vilious.  Stigmas  ovate,  deeply  toothed  or  cloven  at  the  base. 
Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  silky.  Style  scarcely  so  long  as  the 
ovate  undivided  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob,y  p.  191.)  A  nadve  of  Switzeriand. 
Introduced  in  1623,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  erect.  A  sleiider- 
growing  shrub,  with  short,  palish  green,,round,  villous  branches;  those  of 
the  preceding  year  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  deiicately  warty.  The 
leaves  about  2  m.  long,  obovate-lanceolate,  or  oflen  somewhat  spathulate ; 
dull  green,  veiny,  and  villous  on  their  upper  surface ;  glaucous,  downy,  or 
rather  covered  with  a  whitish  cottony  substance,  beneath,  and  reticulated ; 
the  midrib  and  arched  veins  prominent.  Footstalks  shortish.  Ovary  almost 
sessile.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  and  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hackney 
arboretums. 

m  84.  S,  VfiiAsm^OYi/^NA  Forbes.    Willdenow*s  Willow. 

IdmHJkaikm.    Forbei  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  41. 

Tke  Sete$.    Tbe  female  ic  deacribed  and  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Emgraviitgs.    Forbea  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  41.  i  andy^.  41.  In  pi  1613. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  dliptic  lanceolate,  toothed,  or  bluntly  serrated  at  the 
baseand  tip;  theoldleavesglabrousandglaucous  beneath;  youngones  densely 
downy.  Stipules  large,  haEf-heart-shaped,  toothed,  glabrous.  Branches  gla- 
brous,  viUous  when  young.  Ovary  stalked,  very  silky,  ovate.  Style  glabrous. 
Stigmas  notched.  {Sal,  Wob.,  p.81.)  Native  country  uncertain.  A  low- 
growing  shrub>  with  brownish  branches,  which  are  green  and  villous  when 
young.  The  catkins  appear  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  ^*  A  very  dis- 
tinct  and  handsome  species.  The  leaves  bear  a  similarity  to  those  of  the 
Jlfyrica  carolinikna,  but  are  much  larger  on  the  young  shoots.  The  ^S^. 
'  fnyricoides  Milhienberg  (Smith  in  Reet's  Cyclo.)  is  a  very  different  plant." 
(Forbet.) 

tk  85.  S,  Pontedera^n:<<  Willd.    Pontedera'8  Wiliow. 

/dMMMtfof».    WUld.  Spu  Pl.,  4.  p.661.;  Smlth  in  Rees'i  Cyclo.,  No.  18. ;  Kocb  Comni.,p.24. ; 

FoSea  in  SaL  Woht,  No.  43.  ^  ^ 

Sammymet.    S.  pumiU  alpina  nigricana,  Iblio  oleMino  lerrato^  PmUed.  Coir^.,  148,  149. ;  5.  Pon. 

teddr«Bellardi  App.adFi.  Ped.,45.;  ViU.  Deir,S.p.7e6.  .   .    .    _,^  .      .^ 

Tke  Seges.    Tbe  maie  ii  noticed  in  Kocn'i  speciiic  character ;  tbe  female  ia  dewribed  and  flgured  in 

SaL  Wobm 
Sngranmgs.    SaL  Wob..  Ko.  43. ;  our  Jlg.  ISSl. ;  and  >^.  49L  in  p.  161S. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated,  acute,  glabrous ;  glaucous  beneath, 
andobtuseattheirbase;  the  midrib,  footstalks,  and  young  leaves  hairy. 
Ovary  oblong  and  downy.  (Sal.  ^Toi.,  p.85.)  A  native  of  Switzeriand. 
Introduced  in  1821,  and  flowering  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves, 
in  April.  It  is  described  by  Willdenow  as  a  shrub,  2ft.  or  3ft.  high ;  but, 
in  the  Wobum  salictum,  Mr.  Forbes  has  found  it  attain  the  heightof  12  ft. 
or  1.3ft.  in  four  years.    In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  crowded 
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among  other  species  ofiS^lix,  it  was  16ft.  hieh  in  1884,  after  being  10  years 

{)lant^  This  species  forms  an  upright  bushy  shnib  or  tree,  with  elliptical 
eaves ;  the  lower  ones  entire ;  the  upper  finely  serrated,  green,  and  a  little 
villous;  shining  above;  glaucous,  pubescent,  reticulated,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. »  There  are  phints  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  Ooldworth,  and 
Hackney. 

S  86.  S,  MACROSTiPULA^CBA  Forbet.    The  large-stipuled  Sallow, 

Mtleniffleatkm.    Fortws  In  SiU.  Wob..  No.  130. 

Tke  Sete».    The  fieinale  u  deicribed  and  flgored  in  Sal.  Wok. 

Engravingt,    Sal.  Wobi,  No.  1». ;  itkdjlg.  130.  in  p.lfl87. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptic-lanceohite,  somewhat  obovate»  pointed,  ser- 
rated,  entire  towards  the  base ;  upper  side  duU  green  and  glabrous,  giaucous 
beneath.  Stipules  very  large,  toothed,  often  cloven.  Ovary  stalked, 
ovate-subulate,  glabrous.  Stigmas  parted.  (iSa/.  Wob,,  p.  259.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  Aprii  a^d  May.  A 
rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark  green,  round,  downy  branches,  marked  with 
small  yellow  or  reddish  spots;  the  lower  branches  pendulous.  Leaves 
eUiptic-IanceoIate,  acute,  3m,  or  4in.  long,  and  l^in.  or  more  in  breadth; 
base  obtuse,  endre,  dilated  above  the  middle ;  margins  rather  distinctly 
serrated ;  the  upper  side  green  and  glabrous ;  under  side  glaucous,  with  a 
downy  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  measuring 
fiill  f  m.  long.  '  Stipules  large.  Young  leaves  purplish,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
pubescent.  Adult  ones  rather  coriaceous»  copiously  roarked  beneath  with 
dark  blotches.  Catkins  of  the  female  from  IJin.  to  2  in.  long.  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  at  Hackney. 

A  S  87.  S,  INCANB^SCENS  ?  Schi,   The  yfhitish-leaved  Sallow, 

IdemmeaUtm.    f  SchL  ai  quoted  in  Sweet  Hort  Brit,  ed.  1890.  p.  489. ;  Forbef  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Vo.  180. 
Tke  Seeei.    Tbe  female  it  detcribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Biigra9ing$.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  ISUi ;  ^tidjtg.  120.  in  p.  1G25. 

Spec,  Ckar,,  ^c,  Leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  serrated  or  denticulated ;  greyish 
ereen  and  downy  above;  very  downy,  whitish,  and  reticulated  bencath. 
Stipules  rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate4anceolate,  downy.  Style  short. 
Stigmas  ovate,  entire.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  239.)  A  i^ative  of  Switzerland.  Intro- 
duced  in  1823.  Flowering  in  March,  at  which  time  the  catkins  are  nearly 
sessile ;  and  again  in  Auffust.    A  bushy  shrub  or  tree;  the  tomches  round, 

Eubescent,  and  of  a  muddy  ^een  colour,  marked  with  a  few  yellow  spots, 
aving  the  appearance  of  bemg  besmeared  with  clay.  Leaves  obovate,  about 
2  in.  long,  and  a  little  more  than  1  in.  wide ;  margins  a  little  revolute ;  deeply 
denticulated  ;  denticlesalittleglandular;  the  upper  side  densely  pubescent, 
wrinkled  ;  the  midrib  ferruginous ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticulated,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  prominent  arched  veins ;  midrib  pale  beneath,  and  pro- 
minent.  Footstalks  shortish  and  stout,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy. 
Catkins  irom  1  in.  to  l^  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves,  in  March;  and  again  in  August.  **I11  adapted  to  any  useful 
purpose.**  (Forbet.) 

m  t  88.  S,  PANNo^SA  Forbes,     The  cioth4eaved  Sattow, 

Men^fieaUoa.    Forbei  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  18S. 

Tke  Sese$.    The  female  is  detcribed  and  flgured  in  Sal  Wob, 

Ei^atingt.    SaL  Wob.,  1 189w ;  and  >^.  ISS.  in  p.  162& 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  ellipticobovate,  serrated;  green  and  downy  above, 
greyish  and  densely  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  large,  serrated,  glaucous. 
Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  silky,  on  a  short  footstalk.  Style  glabrous.  Stig- 
mas  undivided.  {Sal,  Wob,,  p.  245.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced 
in  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  Wobum  salictum,  in  April  and  May.  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  heifht  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  oblique  spreading  branches, 
which  are  of  a  darkish  fuscous  colour,  and  closely  covered  with  a  short 
pubescence ;  the  youn^  twigs  are  of  a  ^yish  brown,  and  densely  downy. 
Leaves  from  l^  in.  to  2  in.  long,  about  l  m.  in  breadth ;  elliptic-obovate ;  dull 
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green  and  downy  on  their  upper  surface ;  greyish,  densely  pubescent,  and 
denticulated  with  prominent  arched  veins  beneath ;  the  small  ones  nearly 
covered  with  pubeicence ;  the  margins  serrated,  entire  towards  the  base ; 
tip  oblique.  Many  of  the  leaves  are  opposite  or  nearly  so,  and  altematey 
on  the  same  branch.  Footstalks  stout.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  There 
are  piants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

f  Variciif,  Mr.  Forbes  received  a  kind  of  ^lix,  under  the  name  of  jS^. 
m611is,  which,  as  compared  with  S.  pannosa,  had  its  ieaf,  catkin,  ovary,  and 
bradtea  iarger ;  and  the  catkins  often  recurved,  and  devoid  of  floral  ieaves. 
Mr.  Forbes  expresses  himself  doubtful  whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  S,  pannosa  to  constitute  a  distinct  species. 

•  89.  S.  MUTA^BiLis  Forbet,    The  changeabie  WiUow,  or  Sailow. 

Ideni^lcmHen.    Forb»  in  Sal.  Wob..  So.  160. 
Tke  Sue».    pie  tanale  U  deiciibed  in  Sal.  tVob. 

Spee.  Chnr.^  Sfc.  Leaves  eliiptic,  remotely  serrated ;  dull  green  and  pubescent 
above ;  pale  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  rounded,  serrated,  and 
minute.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-ianceoiate,  silky.  Styie  somewhat  eion- 
gated  and  stout,  Stigmas  doven.  It  bears  an  affinity  to  S.  pannosa  in  cat- 
kins  and  mode  of  growth.  (Sal,  lVo6.,  p.  288.)  A  native  of  Switzeriand. 
Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  Branches  densely 
downy,  copiously  beset  with  somewhat  ellipticai  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dull 
green  colour  above,  paie  and  hairy  beneath,  with  prominent  veins,  the  sub- 
divisiona  of  which  form  a  rectangular  network ;  Uieir  substance  is  rather 
of  a  thin  crackling  texture ;  the  young  leaves  are  very  hairy  in  their  earliest 
state.     Tbere  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

t  90.  S.  GiNB^REA  L.     The  grey  Sallow,  or  ash-coloured  Willow. 

Identi/laUkm.  Lln.  Sp.  Pl.,  1449. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,4.  p.e90.,  excIuaiTely  of  the  ayn.  ofVillan; 
Smith  in  Rees*«  Cyclo.,No.  94.,  where  Smith  nas  remarked  that  Willdenow^t  description  disagreea, 
in  KMne  polnts,  wich  his  plant ;  Smith  £ng.  Bot.,  1. 1897. ;  Eng.  FL.  4.  p.  SI5. ;  Forbea  in  Sal  Wob., 
No.  1S5. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  S.i  Mackay  Fl.  Hibern.,  pt.  1.  p.  250. 

Sjfnon^me».  5.  eln^rea  var.  Koek  Otnnm.,  p.  36.  The  fbllowing  informadon  i«  derived  from  Mr. 
Borrer.  Smith  baa  erroneoualy  cited,  in  his  Pl.  Br.^p.  1063u,  tbe  S.  tfaphttoldes  yiidart  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  S.  cindrea  SmitA  ;  and  this  has  led  Koch  (Comm.^  p.  23l)  to  cite  S.  cindrea  Smith  as  a 
synonyme  of  S.  daphnblde*  ViUart. 

The  Sew.    Both  sexas  are  flgured  in  Sal  Wob.    The  male  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot. 

Engraving»'    Eag.  Bot.,  1 1897. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  125. ;  wajlg.  1332.;  undjig.  125.  In  p.  1626. 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c,  Stem  erect.  Lower  leaves  entire ;  upper  serrated,  obovate- 
lanceoiate ;  glaucous,  downy,  and  reticulated  with  veins  beneath.  Stipules 
half-heart-«haped,  serrated.  Ovary  silky ;  its  stalk  half  as  long  as  the 
lanceolate  bracteas.  (Smith  Eng.  JFl.)  A  native  of  £ng- 
land,  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods ;  and 
flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in 
April,  and  again  in  September.  The  following  descrip- 
tion  is  taken  from  the  more  detailed  one  of  Smith  in  his 
EngUsk  Flora :  —  «  A  tree,  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  if  left  to 
its  naturai  growth ;  but  in  hedges  or  thickets  it  is  roore 
dwarf  and  bushy.  It  is  readity  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  common  willows,  by  its  rusty  glittering  hue,  which 
lies  more,  perhaps,  in  the  iine  veins  of  its  leaves,  than  in 
the  pubescence  sprinkled  over  them,  which  consists  of 
minute,  prominent,  shining  hairs,  totally  unlike  the  de- 
pressed  silkiness  of  the  species  of  the  groups  Glaucse, 
ruscffi,  and  ilosmarinifdliae.  The  rusty  colour,  indeed, 
increases  after  the  specimens  have  been  long  dried,  but  ^^^ 
is  visible  in  some  degree  in  the  growing  plant,  especially  towards  the 
autumn.  The  branches  are  glabrous,  reddish  brown,  and  crooked ;  and 
the  young  ones  are  slender,  spreading,  and,  in  an  early  state,  downy.  On 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  year  the  lower  leaves  are  nearly  or  quite  entire, 
1  in.  or  IJin.  long,  obovate,  with  a  short  oblique  point,  on  shortish  slen- 
der  footstalks,  without  stipules ;  the  upper  ones  twice  as  large,  variously 
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serrated,  with  half-hefurt-fihaped  stipules,  strongly  serrated,  or  toothed,  vari- 
ous  in  size,  but  never  very  iarge.**  According  to  Smith,  S,  cinerea  is  the  least 
useful  of  the  sallows ;  but  its  branches,  when  two  years  old,  are  used  for 
bands  and  coarse  wickerwork.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  and 
in  the  Hackneyarboretum. 

FarieHes,  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  one  of  which  has  va- 
riegated  leaves;  and,  as  this  is  a  rare  character  among  willows,  it  merits  a 
distinct  notice.  Smith,  in  his  Eriglish  Flora,  iv.  p.  216.,notices  having  re- 
ceived  a  specimeD  of  such  a  variety  from  Germany .  Mr.  Forbes  has  since 
found  two  plants  with  slightly  variegated  leaves,  growing  in  the  Woburn 
ptantations.  He  has  fi^^ured  some  of  these  leaves,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  are  blotched  with  small  yellow  blotches.  Koch  has  referred  to  S. 
cinerea  L.,  as  varieties,  S.  cinerea  Smith,  S.  aquatica  Sntiik,  and  S.  oleifolia 
SnM. 

I  91.  5^.  AQUA^TiCA  SnUth.     The  Water  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Umt^/tcatkm.     Smlth  FI.  Br.,  p.  1065. :  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  701. :  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  848. }  Smith 

Eng.  Bot,  1 14OT. ;  in  Ree*'«  Cyclo.,  No.  118. ;  £ng.  FL,  4.  p.  218. ;  Forbe*  in  Sol.  Wob.,  No  127. ; 

Hook.IBr.  Fl.,  ed.  3. ;  Mackay**  Fl.  Hibern.,  pt.  1.  p.  250. 
AriiONytiir.    S.  cin^rea  var.  Koch  Comm.t  p.  S6. 
The  Sej«t.    Both  aexes  are  flgured  in  Sal.  fVod.,  and  in  ifagrntf  AbbiUL^  if  the  kind  is  ideoUcal :  the 

female  ic  flgured  in  Eng.  mU. 
Emgrmvmgg.     ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 191. ;  Eog.  BoC.,  1. 1437.-«  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  127. ;  and  our  >i^.  1S7. 

in  p.  16>7. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  and  branches  erect.  Leaves  slightly  serrated,  obovate- 
ellipticaly  minutely  downy,  flat,  rather  giaucous  beneath.  Stipules  rounded, 
toothed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Stig;maa  nearly  sessile.  (SmUh  Eng.  FL) 
A  native  of  England,  in  wet  hedgerows,  swampy  places,  &c. ;  and  flowerinff  in 
April.  Most  of  the  following  particulars  are  derived  from  Smith*s  description 
given  in  his  EngUsh  Flora :  —  Stem  generally  bushy,  rarely  forming  a  tree. 
firanches  numerous,  upright ;  the  young  ones  slender,  hoary,or  finely  downy, 
lefdfy  t^oughoutyoften  angular.  Leaves  on  rather  slender  downy  footstalks, 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  ahout  2  in.  in  leiigth,  flat,  not  wavy,  though  serrated 
about  the  middle  and  towards  the  extremity,  narrowest  atthe  base ;  the  lower 
ones  on  each  branch  gradually  smaller,  quite  entire,  obovate,  rounded 
and  obtuse;  the  lowest  of  all  not  §in.  Long,  all  sofl  and  pliant,  of  a  duli 
grmsh  green,  reticulated  with  minute  veina ;  not  rugged,  but  even^  and  fi- 
nally  glabrous  on  the  opperside;  glaacousand  minutely  downy  undemeath. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves.  A  perfectly  distinct  kind  from  S. 
cinerea  and  jS^.  oleif^Ua;  being  without  the  rusty  hue  of  these  species  upon 
tfae  leaves»  which  are  also  much  broader,  and  of  a  thinner  texture.  The 
branches,  or  twigs,  are  very  brittle,  and  not  adapted  to  any  economical  pur- 
pose,  except  that,  perhaps,  of  being  used  for  fire-wood. 

S  92.  S.  OLEiFO^LiA  Smith.    The  Olive-leaved  Wiliow,  or  Sallow. 

Ident^katiom.  Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1065. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  a  702. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  i.  1401 ;  Ree«'« 
Cycla.,  No.  IIP. ;  Eng.  Fl,  4.  p.2I9. ;  Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  126. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,ed.  3. ;  Hackay 
Fl.  HtbenoL,  pt.  L  p.  251. 

SvMOMymff.    &  cindrea  rar.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  36. 

The  Sexet.    BoCh  lexet  are  llgured  in  SaL  Wob. :  tbemale  w  flgured  In  Bng.  Bot. 

Sitgraokm»-    Eng.  Bot,  1 1402. ;  Sal:  Wob.,  No.  19& ;  aod  fig.  12&  io  pl1626. 

Spec.  Char.j  Sfc.  Stem  erecL  Brancfaes  straight  and  ipreading.  Leaves  obo- 
vate4anceol8te,  flat,  rather  rigid,  minutely  toothed,  acute,  glaucous,  reticu- 
lated,  and  finely  hairy  beneath.  Stipoles  small,  notched,  and  rounded.  Cat- 
kins  oval,  nearly  half  as  broad  as  long.  (Smi^h  E.  F.)  A  native  of  England, 
in  wet  hedgerows ;  and  fiowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abl^y,  in 
March,  uad  again  in  August.  The  foUowing  particulars  are  derived  from 
Eng,  Fl.  and  Sal.  Wob,,  chiefly  from  the  former.  Truly  arboreous;  and,  if 
ailowed  to  grow,  becoming  as  tall  as  a  common  crab  tree,  though  not  of  so 
stout  a  habit  as  jS^.  ckprea,  except  as  regards  the  catkins.  The  hranches 
are  rounded,  and,  when  young,  somewhat  angular,  brown,  more  or  less  hoary 
with  short  down,  very  soft  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  spread  btit  moderately, 
and  are  from  2  in.  to  .3  in.  in  length.  and  1  in.,  at  most,  in  breadth,  cHiptic- 
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lanceolate,  tsq>erin^  at  each  end,  and  somewhat  oboyate,  acute,  not  pomted ; 
at  first  sight,  seemmg  endre  or  minutelv  serrated ;  but  they  are  more  gene- 
raily  bordered  with  glandular  teeth :  the  upper  side  is  green,  flat,  even,  ob- 
scurely  hoary  rather  than  downv ;  under  side  paler,  sl^htly  glaucous,  with 
copious,  prominenty  redculated,  minutely  hairy  veins,  acquiring  bv  time  a 
portion  of  the  rusty  hue  of  jS^.  cin^ea.  Their  substance  is  firm  rather  than 
coriaceous ;  and  in  the  earliest  state  they  are  densely  downy.  Footstalks 
rather  short  and  downy.  Catkins  remarkahly  large,  appearin^  before  the 
leaves ;  and  that  of  the  female  about  2  in.  long  when  at  maturity.  Distinguished 
from  S.  cinerea  and  S.  aquatica  by  the  coriaceous  texture  of  its  leaves, 
which  very  much  resemble  those  of  Qu^rcus  riex.  When  cut  down,  the 
plant  produces  tough  twigs,  that  are  adapted  for  baskets  or  wickerwork. 
The  two-years-old  shoots  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  making 
wattled  hurdles,  crates,  &c.;  but  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  S.  cinerea. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  and  Goldworth. 

1t  93.  S.  GBMiNA^TA  Fofbes.    The  twin-co/^  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

IdenMeatkm.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  ISa 

T%e  Saeei.    The  male  U  dewribed  and  flgured  in  SoA  Wob. 

Emgnuingt.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  199. ;  aad  J^.  1£9.  in  p.  1627. 

i^c.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  serrated ;  deep  green,  shining, 
and  veiny  above;  reticulated,  hairy,  and  paler  beneath.  Stipules  rounded 
and  toothed.  Branches  brownish,  downy  when  young.  Catkms  large,  often 
two  or  three  bursting  forth  from  the  same  bud.  Anthers  yellow.  Bractea 
obovate  and  hairy.  (&i/.  Wob.,  p.  257.)  Natiye  country  not  stated :  perhaps 
it  is  Britain ;  for  Mr.  Forbes  received  the  kind  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smitn  under 
the  name  of  S.  cinerea ;  and  a  spedmen  of  the  same  kind  has  subsequently 
been  observed  in  the  Smithian  herbarium.  Introduced  in  ?  1834,  and 
iSowering  in  March.  This  appears  a  rapid-growing  tree,  produdn^  long^ 
round,  brown,  brittle  branches,  downy  only  when  young,  and  distant^ 
marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  upper  leaves  are  above  3  in.  long,  with 
sharp  [>oint8,  serrated,  and  of  an  ovate-lanceolate  shape;  the  lower  obo- 
vate,  with  short  oblique  points,  and  rather  more  than  1  m.  broad  above  the 
middle;  endre,  glabrous,and  shining  on  their  upper  surface,  except  while 
young,  when  tbey  are  hair^  on  both  sides ;  beneath,  copiously  besprinkled 
with  minute,  depressed,  shining  hairs,  and  very  distinctly  reticulated  with 
prominentarched  veins  in  every  stage  of  growth.  Footstalks  downy,  dilated 
at  the  base,  somewhat  decurrent  and  brown  on  their  upper  side.  Catkins 
of  the  male  about  1  in.  long.  Distinguished  from  S.  cin^rea  by  its  lons 
narrow  leaves ;  large,  obtuse,  twin  catkins ;  and  obovate,  large,  rounded 
bracteas.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

A  94.  S.  CRi^sPA  Forbet.    The  cnsi^aved  Willow. 

IdentifieaUem,    Forbei  in  Sal.  W(A>.,Na«. 

T%e  Sese».    The  male  is  deicribed  and  flgured  In  SaL  Wob. 

Engrmingt.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  4SL  j  and^.  4£.  In  pL  161& 

Spec.  Ckar.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate-Ianceolate,  crispcd,  wavy ;  glabrous  above ;  elau- 
cous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  whenyoung,  beneath.  Stipules  naJf- 
heart-shaped,  deciduous.  Branches  pale  green.  Catkins  small,  rounded. 
Anthers  red  before  they  burst,  afterwards  yellow.  Gtand  bi£d  or  trifid, 
reddish.  Bractea  obovate,  fringed.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  83.)  Native  country  un- 
certain.  A  low-growing  shrub,  with  round,  glabrous  pale  green  branches, 
which  are  villous  only  at  their  extremities  when  young.  The  catldns  are 
small,  and  burst  fortn  before  the  leaves,  in  Marcn ;  amongst  the  earliest^ 
flowering  of  the  spedes.  The  plant  flowers  again,  a  second  time,  in 
August. 

m  95.  S.  auri'ta  L.    The  rotimi-eared,  or  trailing,  SaUow,  or  Willow. 

IdentUoation,  Ua.  %>.  Fl.,  8.  p.  144& ;  HoAn.  SaL.  1.  SO.  t.  4^  £  1. 2.,  t  88.  f.  L  ;  WilM.  Sp.  FL,  4. 
n.70a ;  Harne  Abbild.,  p.  846. ;  Koch  Comin^  p.  X. ;  SmiUi  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  903.  t  &  f.  y ;  Eng. 
Bot,  1 1487. ;  Rcet*t  C^cla,  Na  117. ;  Eng.  Fl.,4.  p.  81& ;  Foibet  in  SaLWob^,  No.m ;  Hook.  Br. 
Fl ,  ed.  & ;  Hackay  FL  Hlbarn.,  pt.  1.  p.  ^l. 
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S^mawme.    S,  alltindM  WOU.  £mm.,  1007.  {SmUh  aad  Kaek);  the  trailing  SUlow,  to  cailed  in 

Nonbllc.  {StitUM  S.  P.) 
Tke  Sexet.    Both  sexet  ere  deicrlbcd  in  Am>.  -RL,  and  flgured  in  E»g.  Bot..  in  SaL  Wob.^  and  in 

Havne  AbbOd. 
Jngravma,     Hoffln.  SaL,  1. 1  4  f.  t,  8.  t  82.  f.  I. ;  Smlth  lin.  FL  Lapp.,  t  8.  f.  y :  Hajne  Abblld., 

t  ISa  r^.  Bot,  1 1487. ;  SaL  Wobi,  Na  IM. ;  and  our  fig.  IM.  In  jf.  1606. 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc,  Branches  trailing.  Leaves  somewhat  serrated,  convex,  obo- 
vate;  obtuse,  with  a  small  hooked  point;  hairy»  and  reticulated  with  yeins,  on 
both  sides.  Stipules  roundishy  conyex,  toothed.  Ovaj^  silky,  stalked. 
Stigmas  nearly  sesdle.  (Smiih  Eng,  Fl.)  A  natiye  o£  England,  in  moist 
woods  and  thickets ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  bushyy  usually  3  ft. 
or  4  fl.  high.  **  Branches  spreading,  or  trailing,  either  amongst  other  bushes, 
or  on  the  ground,  to  a  great  extent.  Leaves  yarious  in  size,  on  short,  stout, 
downy  ibcistalks,  oboyate,  eenerally  1  in.  or  2  in.  long,  more  or  less  con- 
tracted  towards  the  base,  Uiough  sometimes  rounded,  or  nearly  ovate  in 
lliat  part :  their  termination  is  often  remarkably  obtuse  or  abrupt,  with  a 
broad,  short,  recurved,  hooked,  or  oblique  point;  both  sides  hairy,  and  yeiy 
rvigged ;  the  upper  side  dark  green,  wrinkled  like  a  cabbege  leaf;  under  side 
pider,  rather  glaucous.^'  (Imitk  JSng,  FL)  **  The  kaves  occasionaliy 
form  permanent  rosaceous  tufts  like  those  of  jS^  ITelix."  (Ibid,)  There 
are  male  and  female  plants  both  at  Wobum  Abbey  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s 
arboretum ;  and  frora  the  latter  we  haye  receiyed  a  specimen  of  S.  amb^uay 
which  seems  to  be  5.  aurtta. 

VttHetiet,  Koch  and  Smith  have  referred  the  S,  uliginosa  WUld,  and  S.  aurita 
Wiild,  to  the  S,  aurita  L, ;  and  Koch  has  thus  contradistinguished  the  two 
former  :  —  S,  uliginosa  WiUd.  Talier.  Leayes  oboyate.  S.  aurha  WiUd. 
Dwarfer.  Leaves  roundish^oboyate,  smaller  by  half.  Blr.  Forbes  has  noticed 
that  a  yariety  was  growine  in  the  Wobum  plantations  which  was  about  1  ft. 
or  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  had  its  leaves  truly  oboyate.  Koch  has  deemed  the 
S.  cladost^ma  HayneDendr.  Fl.<,  p.  191.  and  fig.  B,  c,  a  singular  yariety  of 
S.  aurita,  and  characterised  it  as  haying  2, 3,  or  4  stamens  to  a  flower,  and 
these  with  their  filaments  connate  to  beyond  the  middle.  We  haye  a  8pe> 
dmen  obtained  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  S.  aurita  micro- 
ph^lla,  whose  leayes  are  oblong,  and  do  not  look  of  the  affinity  of  S.  aurita. 
Smith  judged  (Flor.  Brit.  and  Eng.  Fl^  the  S.  diprea  pdtmila,  folio  subro» 
tundo,  subtus  mcano,  of  Dillenius  in  Raii  S^.,  to  be  a  dwarf  yariety  of  iS^ 
aurita ;  but  Mr.  Borrer  has  expressed,  in  JEng.  Bot.  Supp.,  t  2733.,  his 
opinion  that  this  **  is  probably  a  synonyme  of  S.  ambigua." 

A  96.  S.  LATiFO^iA  Forbet.    The  broad-leayed  Willow,  or  SaUow. 

IdenMeaUom.    Foibea  in  SaL  Wdb.,  Na  11& 

The  Snet.    The  female  it  defcribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Bagravii^.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  118. ;  and>^.  lia  in  p.  1685. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leayes  broadly  elliptic,  distantly  denticulated  towards  the 
base,  and  finely  serrated  towards  the  point.  Sdgmas  half-moon-shaped,  ser- 
rated,  glabrous,  and  large.  Capsules  oyate,  silky,  and  footstalked.  Bractea 
ovate,hairy.  S^le  about  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  (Sal.  Woh.,  p.  235.)  Ka- 
tiye  country  not  stated.  Flowering  in  March.  A  straggling  plant,  with  strong, 
round,  pubescent  branches,  which  are  of  a  brown  fuscous  colour,  and  be- 
come  nearly  glabrous  towards  the  lower  end  in  autumn.  Leaves  of  a  large 
elUptical  form,  a  little  heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  thebase;  above,  green 
and  shining ;  beneath,  glaucous,  downy,  and  reticulated ;  the  margins  re- 
motely  denticulated,  and  nearly  entire  towards  the  base ;  finel^r  serrat^  at  the 
apex.  Footstalks  i  in.  lon^,  and  pubescent.  Catkins  neariy  1  in.  long  when  at 
maturity.  A  kindquitedistinct  firom  eyeryother  of  this  section,  and  re- 
markable  for  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  whidi  differ  in  texture  from  those  of 
S.  grisophylla,  that  are  also  broad.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield, 
and  in  the  Goidworth  Arboretum. 

2  97.  S-  CA^REA  L.    The  Goat  Willow,  or  thegreat  round4eaved  Sallow. 

IdtniUlcaiiai^    lin.  Sp.  PL,  144&  «  {JSmith) ;  IViUd.  8p.  FL,  4.  pi  70&,  excludTeiy  of  the  irnoBTne 
ofFl.  Dan.  {SmUk)  ;  Hayne  Abblld.,  puMft  ;  Smitli  Eng.  Bot,  1 1488. ;  JUefa  Cyda,  Na  198. ; 
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en(.  FI.,*.|Lel£i  Paibo  In  Sd.  Wob.,  Ns.lR.{  Hoot.  Br.  Fl,  (d. 
Sr»i«w>.    S.  <^™  JTsc*.  put  of,  XOet  Cnmi.,  p.  JT. ;  arcamon  BUd 


[  ortht  Tenenblc  Tri(ui,  ttiali  ntntHkc.    iSmaii  in 


ra  flfulvd  in  SiU-  Wob.,  «Dd 


i»d  In  So/.  IPiit.,  (Dd  bot)!  In  Siuiju 


«/•in 


1.  lUB.  i  SaL  Wolx,  Nd.  1«.  1  Durjb.  I3S1,  aiim  th*  SmI.  ITcA  ;  ud  A. 
Bule,  *iiilA(' 13^  IhECcnule.bDlli  AamKait-iSa;.  jfiul.,  LGE,67.;  •ndjl 


idA-  li 


Spec.Ckar.,Sfc.  Stemerect.  Leaves 
roundiBh-ovate,     pointed,     tter- 
rated,  waved;   pale  and  downy 
beneatb.       Stipules     Mnnewhat 
CTMcent-ahaped.     CatkinB  oval. 
Ovwy«t«lked,o»Bte,sitky.  Stig- 
i)iai)nearlyies«ile,andundiviJed 
CuMules   Bwelline,     (Siiuth   E. 
FA     A  native  ofBritain,  in  woods  and  drj  pastureH,  coinmon;  flowering 
in'  April  and  May.     The  foUowing  traits  are  derived  from  8mith's  fuller 
descnption     in     hi» 
Bngltth  Ftora:— "A 
iDode»te-«iced     tree, 
with  Bpreading,  round, 
brown     or     purplish 
branches,      minutely 
downy   when   youog. 
Leaves      larger     and 
broader  than   in   any 
otherof  thegenus;  of 
a  deep   green  above, 
with    a    downy    rib ; 
white  undemeath,  or 
rather  glaucoua,  veiny, 
densely  clothed   wich 
»oft,    white,    cottony 
down ;  generallybroad- 
ly  ovate,  approaching 
to    orbicular,  with   a 
aharp    point ;     aome- 
times  more  elliptical, 
uther    rounded     or 
sli^tly    beart-ehaped 
at  the  bwe;  farying 
in  length  from  3  in.  to 
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3iD.;  the  margui  wavy,  and  more  or  less  strongly  serrated.  Footstalks 
stout,  downy.  Catkins  numerouSy  much  earUer  than  the  foliage,  and 
alinost  sessile."  Tbis  tree,  Sir  W.  J.  Hook^  observes,  **  distinguishes  itself, 
in  the  spring,  by  bdng  loaded  with  hancisome  yeUow  bk^ssoms  before  any  of 
its  ieaves  appear.  The  catkins»"  both  of  the  mdie  and  the  female,  "are  broader 
and  shorter  than  in  roost  of  thespecies  with  crowded  flowers."  **  This  species,** 
Mr.  Forbes  obeerves,  '*  has  several  very  valuable  qualities.  The  bark  serves 
the  Hi^landers  for  tanning,  and  is  no  mdifferent  substitute  for  the  dnchona 
in  affues.  The  wood,  being  white,  tough,  and  smooth  in  grain,  fi>rm8  ezcellent 
hurdles,  and  good  handles  for  hatchets.  It  is  alto  used  for  charcoal,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  &c.  Tbe  catkinsare  much  resorted  to 
by  bees  for  honey."  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  243.)  According  to  Mitcbell,  it  is  the 
best  underwood  for  coppices  that  we  have.  It  mdLes  good  fences ;  and 
sheep-hurdles  made  of  it  will  last  a  year  or  two  longer  than  those  made  of 
hazel ;  and  they  will  snit  every  situation,  wet  or  dry.  (Dendrologia,  p.  56.) 
The  flowering  branches  of  this  species  are  cailed  palms,  and  are  gathered  by 
children  on  Easter  Sunday ;  the  relics  of  the  Catholic  ceremony  ibrmerly 
perfbrmed  in  commemoration  of  the  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem. 
(See  Dr»  JohmtotCi  Flora  ofBerwick  upon  Tweed,} 

A  98.  S.  sPHACELA^A  SmUk.    The  mtheredfpointed^aved  WiUow, 

or  Sallaw. 

idewiificaiftm.    SmiUi  FL  Br»  p.  H066.  i  WUId.  Sp^  Fl.,  %._p.  702. j.  amitb  in  IUm's  Cyda,  Na  126. ; 

JEteg.  BOL,  t  233S.  i  Eog.  Fl.,  4.  jx  2M. ;  Focbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  121. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  a«2SL 
S&mmtfmes.    S.  c^nrea  Tar.  Koek  Comm.,  p.38. ;  S.  ciDnmB  WahL  Carpat.^  p.  319.    **I  receiTed  8. 

apbaceliU  SnUtk,  for  ttie  S.  jNmttlifblia  Sekleicker.**  iForbe»  in  S4U.  Wob.) 
The  Sexee.    Both  itcxei  are  deicnbed  in  Eng.  JPt.,  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bol.  and  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engrmvkagt.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  2S3S. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  121. ;  and>|g.  121.  in  p.  1625. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  8fc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  even,  veiny,  entire,  or 
slightly  serrated ;  downy  on  both  sides ;  discoloured  at  the  point.  Stipules 
h^heart-shaped,  toothed,  erect.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  silky. 
Stigmas  notcned,  longer  than  the  stvle.  (SmUk  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of 
Britain ;  found,  in  Scotland,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay ;  and  flowerine  in 
April  and  May.  A  small  bushy  tree,  5  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  the  young  brancnes 
vcry  soft  with  dense,  hoary,  short,  velvet-Iike  down.  Leaves,  in  like  manner, 
soft  and  downy,  especiaily  when  first  opening;  always  of  a  greyish  aspect ; 
their  shape  obovate  or  eltiptical,  ¥rith  a  small  oblique  point ;  their  length 
l^in.,  perhaps  ^^in.  at  their  full  growth;  the  margin  eitner  quite  entire,  or 
sltghtly,  sparmgly,  and  unequally  serrated ;  the  upper  side  light  green,  clothed 
with  fine  down,  which  finally  disappears ;  under  more  downy,  with  a  pro- 
minent  rib  and  veins,  hoary,  not  glaucous ;  the  ttp,  fi*om  its  earGest  formation, 
nearly  naked,  green  or  brownish,  soon  looking  as  if  blasted  or  withered, 
and  assuming  a  tawny  hue.  The  footstalks  are  shortish,  and  thickly  downy. 
Catkins  on  short  bairy  stalks,  l^in.  long  when  matured.  Very  distinct 
ftom  every  other  British  willow  that  Bfr.  Forbes  has  seen ;  and  rea^y 
known  by  its  whidsh  woolly  leaves,  which  are  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  holes,  and  the  larger  ones  of  wfaxch  are  serrated  in  their  adult  state. 

Group  xvii.     Nigricdntes  Borrer. 

Skruks  wUk  Umg  Branckes,  or  tmall  Trees.     Mostly  SeMows. 


1 1 

3bLI\    1 


A  group  as  difiicult  to  define  as  are  the  kinds  of  which  it  is  eonstituted. 
Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  stalked,  glabrous  or  silky.  Style  more  or 
kss  2-cleft.  In  leaves,  many  of  the  kinds  i^roach  those  of  the  group 
Cinerese  very  nearly,  h&ving  ovate  or  oboivate  ones ;  but  the  leaves  are  less 
wrinkled.  Plants  shrubs  with  long  branches,  or  small  trees.  (Hook.  Br. 
F(.,  ed.  2.)    The  term  Nigridintes  has  been  applied  to  this  group,  not,  as  it 
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has  been  supposed,  in  allusion  to  the  leaves  of  the  kinds  of  which  itis  con- 
■tituted  tumiDg  black  in  drying,  but  to  mark  their  affinity  to  S,  nigricans 
SnM^  a  well4inown  individuid  of  thdr  number.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot, 
SuppL,  t.  2795.)  In  this  case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  characters  of  S, 
nfgricans  SnUth  are  pretty  well  representative  of  those  of  each  of  the  kinds 
ot  the  group.  Some  of  the  characters  of  S,  njericaDs  Smith  are  described 
below,  No.  108.  According  to  Mr.  Borrer  (^Eng.  Bot,  SuppL  t,  2729,)  it 
is  doubtful,  in  application  to  almost  every  kind  of  the  group,  whether  it 
is  a  spedes  or  not. 

It  is  shown,  under  the  precedine  group,  that  Mr.  Borrer  professes 
himself  not  acquainted  with  all  the  Kinds  of  that  group  and  this ;  and 
that  he  may,  therefore,  have  placed  some  of  them  wrongly.  It  mav  in- 
terest  the  lovers  of  broad  grounds  of  distinction  in  species  to  khow 
that  Koch,  who  hais  applied  this  prindple  to  the  willows,  has  induded 
several  of  the  kinds  in  tnis  group,  which  are  treated  bdow  as  disdnct  spe- 
des,  in  one  species.  Under  nis  species  S,  phylicif61ia,  he  has  cited  S.phy^ 
licifolia  Lm,  S^,  PL,  ii.  1442.,  WUld,  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  659.,  exclusively  of  the 
synonyme  of  Smith,  Wahlenb,  Fl.Lapp,,  No.  4>82. ;  S,  stylosa  Dec;  S,  styl^ris 
Seringe ;  S,  hastita  Hoppe ;  and  <S^.  hybrida  Hoffm. ;  as  synonymes :  and  the 
following  as  being  still  the  species,  under  a  more  or  less  vaned  form,  —  S, 
nigricans  SndthyS.Ammfinwdna  Willd.,  S.  Andersonian/i  Smith,  S.  #piraesfblia 
WUld.  ex  Unk,  S.  rup^tris  Smith,  S.  Fonteridna  Smith,  S.  hirta  Smith,  S, 
cotinifolia  Smiih,  and  S.  «Imifolia  Hort.  Berol,  He  has  intimated,  besides, 
that  several  of  the  kinds  distinguished  by  Schleicher  also  belong  to  this 
species.  Dr.  Lindlev,  in  his  Synopsit  of  the  British  Flora,  where  he  has 
foliowed  Koch  whollv,  has  added  to  Koch's  S,  phylicifolia  the  kinds  S, 
c^asc^a  Forbet  and  S.  'Borreridna  Smith.  Relatively  to  the  prindple  of 
rendering  spedes  in  the  willows  thus  comprehensive,  Mr.  Borrer  makes  the 
following  remark  in  Eng.  Boi.  SuppL,  t.  2702. :  —  ^  We  have  repeatedly 
disclaimed  all  dogmatical  decision  as  to  what  are  species  among  the  willows ; 
nor  have  we  ever  denied  the  probability  that  many  of  those  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowled^,  we  think  it  expedient  to  propose  as  distinct 
may  be,  in  reality,  mere  senunal  varieties  or  hybrids.  This  bdng  admitted, 
the  further  admission  can  scarcely  be  withhdd,  that  those  botanists  may 
possibly  be  correct  in  their  views  who  regard,  in  some  instances,  as  spedes 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  rc^ard  as  sections  of  the  genus."  Mr.  Borrer 
has  added,  **  Of  these  faciie  princept  is  Koch,  whose  ludd  De  SaHcilnu 
Europait  Commentaiio  displays  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject."  With  reeard  to  the  details  of  Koch's  adiudication  of  the  above- 
dted  species  S.  />nvlicifblia,  Mr.  Borrer  gives  the  foUowing  corrective 
notices,  which,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  we  give  below :  — 

Under  S.  c&imascena  Forbet,  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2709.,  it  is  remarked,  **  Koch 
would,  no  doubt,  refer  S.  dlamascena,  as  he  does  its  affinifcies,  S.  Andersonsaiur, 
S,  nfgricans,  &c^  to  Wahlenberg^s  S,  jDhylidfolia ;  but  thosebotanists  would 
scarcely  have  appropriated  the  name  to  willows  of  this  set,  had  thev  been 
aware  of  the  fact  tliat  the  original  Lapland  spedmen  of  S.  johylicifolia  in 
the  Linnsean  herbarium  is  indubitably,  as  was  long  dnce  stated  by  Smith, 
the  S,  j9hyIicifoIia  oiEng.  BoL,  t  1958.  This  last  is  united  by  Koch,  with 
numerous  affinides,  to  S.  arbiiscula  of  Wahlenberg,  which  he  re^ds  as  the 
S.  arb6scula  of  the  Linnaean  Flora  Suecica.**  Under  jS*.  tenuifdlia  Sntiih  this 
remark  occurs  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2795. :  —  **  S.  tenuifolia  and  S.  rupes- 
tris  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  satisfactory 
distinctions ;  yet  Koch  places  S.  tenuifolia  under  S.  arb^scula,  and  jS^.  ru- 
pestris  under  S.  j9hylicifolia.*'  Under  S,  petrse^  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL,  t.  2725., 
is  this  remark :  j—  "  It  is  surely  by  error  that  Koch  has  placed  S.  petneHi 
under  his  S.  arbuscula,  with  S,  jDhylidfolia  of  Smith ;  and  not  under  his  own 
S,  phyhdSbUaL,  with  S,  Ammannigna  and  its  affinities." 
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m  99.  S,  austra'lis  Forbet.    The  southem  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

IdeniUeaHoH.    FortiM  in  SbL  Wob.,  Na  10& 

Tke  Se*e$.    Tbe  female  is  deierSbed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engrairingi,    SaL  Wob^i  Mo.  103.  j  and  our^.lOS.  In  p.  leSL 

Spec,  Char.y  4-c.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  senrated ;  glauoous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  heart-shaped,  serrated,  and  downy.  Catkins  appearing  before 
the  leaves.  Ovary  glabrous,  staiked.  Styles  longer  than  the  divided 
stigmas.  (&t/.  Wob,y  p.  205.)  A  native  of  Switzeriand.  Introduoed  in  1824, 
and  ilowering  in  Apnl  and  May.  A  low,  uprighty  bushy  shrub,  with  red- 
dish  brown  downy  branches.  The  leaves  from  l|in.  to  2in.  in  len^th, 
and  about  1  in.  in  breadth;  of  an  ovate-elliptic  shape,  acute  at  the  pout ; 
thdr  margins  slightly  serrated ;  upper  surface  duU  green^and  a  little  downv; 
beneath,  glaucous,  and  more  downy,  but  ultimately  becoming  nearly  gu- 
brous,  particularly  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  Catkins  on  short  stalks, 
erect ;  about  1  in.  long.  *'  Unfit  for  any  useful  purpose."  (Forbes.)  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum. 

A  100.  S.  vaude'nsis  Forbes.    The  Yaudois  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Ideni^ieaium.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wobi.  No.  117. 

ne  Sexet.    Tbe  female  is  described  and  flgured  in  SoL  Wob. 

Engrammgt.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  117. ;  and  our;i^.  117.  in  p.  leM. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  dliptical,  serrated ;  dark  green,  shinine  and  viJlous 
above ;  glaucous,  reticulated,  and  pubescent  beneath.  Stipmes  rounded, 
toothed.  firanches  reddish,  downy.  Ovary  ovate,  stalked,  downy.  Style 
rather  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  {Sal.  Wob.y  p.  233.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in '?  1824,  and  fiowering  in  March  and  April.  A  low, 
spreading,  bushy  shrub,  with  slender,  round,  downy  branches,  wnich  are  at 
first  reddish,  but  become  of  a  dark  sooty  brown  colour  ailer  the  first  year. 
Leaves  elliptical,  somewhat  obovate,  with  oblique  points,  entire  towards 
the  base,  serrated  above ;  lower  leaves  small,  rounded,  slightly  crenate,  and 
becoming  ultimately  nearly  glabrous ;  upper  ones  duU  green  and  villous 
above ;  but  glaucous  and  reticulated  with  large  prominent  veins  beneath, 
and  downy.  The  young  ones  are  purplish,  on  luxuriant  shoots,  above 
2  in.  long  and  1  in.  in  broMth,  but  in  their  ^eneral  habit  little  more  than  1  in. 
in  length;  all  of  rather  a  thin  texture,  losing  their  pubescence  when  nearly 
full  grown.  Footstalks  of  a  middling  size,  downy  and  purplish.  Catkins 
above  1  in.  in  lenfth.  A  very  distinct  kind.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn 
and  Flitwick,  and  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

A  101.  S.  GRisoPHYtf^A  Forbet.    The  grey-Ieaved  Willow,  or  5<Q(Zfow. 

Memhfieatkm.    SaL  WoU,  Na  119L 

The  Sues.    Hie  male  is  deecribcd  and  flgured  ia  Sal.  Wob. 

Emgraviagf.    Sal  Wob.,  Na  lia ;  aad  our>i^.  119.  In  pi  1625. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  denticulated ;  shining  above,  reticu« 
lated  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped,  serrated,  pubes- 
cent.  Catkins  nearly  l  in.  long,  obtuse,  on  short  thick  stalks.  firacteas 
elliptic  and  silky.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  237.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced 
in  1824,  and  fiowering  in  Apnl  and  May.  This  isa  strong-growing  plant; 
the  branches  round,  hairy,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  somewhat  angu- 
lar  when  young.  fiuds  large,  purplish  when  fully  grown.  Leaves  from  2^in. 
to  3  in.  long,  and  14  in.  broad ;  rounded  at  the  base ;  above,  dull  green  and 
shining,  besprinkled  with  many  minute  hairs ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticu- 
lated,  and  of  a  whitish  hue,  with  denticulated  margins ;  the  substance  of 
the  leaves  of  a  thick  coriaceous  texture.  Footstalks  nearly  A  in.  long,  of 
a  purple  colour,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  Tong 
wnen  fuUy  expanded ;  bursting  forth  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick ;  also  in  the  Hackney  arbore- 
tum. 
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A  102.  S.  LACU^STRis  Forbes.    The  Lake  Willow,  or  SaUow. 

Iden^fication.    Foibe*  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  116. 

The  Sege*.    The  female  U  detcribed  and  figurad  io  SaL  fVob, 

Engrmtings.    SaL  Wolx,  Na  11(1 ;  and  ovixJHg.  116.  fn  pL  169«. 

Spec  ChaT,y  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated ;  duU  green  and  villous  above ; 
glaucous,  reticulatedy  and  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated,  oflen  cloven.  Ovary  stalked,  awl-shaped,  glabrous.  Style  twice 
the  length  of  the  ovate  notcbed  stigmas.  (&/.  Wob,^  p.  231.)  A  native  of 
Switzeriand.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  March.  A  straggling- 
growing  shrub,  with  round,  dark,  viilous,  pendulous  branches,  greyish  brown 
wben  young,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  short  pubescence,  which  continues 
on  the  preceding  year*s  shoots.  Leaves  serfated,  elliptical ;  duU  green,  vil- 
lous  above  ;  glaucous,  pubescent,  and  reticulated  with  prominent  veins  be- 
neath ;  entire at  the  base,  with  short  obliquepoints.  Footstaiks brown above, 
pale  and  downy  beneath,  b'ke  the  midrib.  (Jatkins  from  1  in.  to  l^  in.  long. 
Readily  distinguished  from  S,  crassifolia  by  its  pendulous  branches  and  bushy 
mode  of  growth.  Thcre  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Heniield,  and  Fiitwick ; 
also  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

s  103.  5.  CRASsiFO^LiA  Forbci,    The  thick-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow, 

Jdentiftcation.    Forbei  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  115. 

The  Sexet.    The  female  ia  detcribed  and  figured  in  So/.  Wob. 

Eagragingt.    SoL  Wob.,  No.  115. ;  and;^.  115.^^  p.  1684. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,    Leaves  ovate-eliiptical,  oftenheart-shaped  at  the  baae,  point- 

ed,  bluntly  serrated,  pubescent,  glaucous  beneath.    Branches  downy.     Sti- 

pules  half-heart-shaped,  serrated.   Ovary  ovate  lanceolate,  glabr6us.     Style 

longer  than  the  obtuse  stigroas.  {SaL  Wob,^  p.  229.)    A  fbreign  species ; 

but  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  not  stated.  It  flowers,  in  the  Wobum  col- 

lection,  in  April  and  May.    A  bushy  shrub,  about  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  with 

dark  green  downy  branches,  very  soft  to  the  touch  when  young.    Leaves 

from  lin.  to  IJin.  broad,  distinctly  and  bluntly  serrated  ;  the  serratures 

somewhat  glandular;  upper  surface  dark  green,  shining,  aad  pubescent; 

beneath,  glaucous,  veiny,  and  reticulated  with  many  prominent  veins :  the 

substance  of  the  leaves  is  thick,  and  rather  coriaceous.    Footstalks  stout, 

downy,  dilated  at  the  base.     Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  at  first 

short,  but  ultimately  2  in.  lonf.  Neariy  allied  to  S.  cotinifolia;  but  difiering 

from  it  in  the  thickness  and  <K>wnine8S  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  its  obtuse 

stigmas  and  nectary.     It  also  grows  much  stronger,  and  the  branches  are 

more  brittle.   .^There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  FUtwick ;  also  in  the  Hack- 

ney  arboretum. 

• 
*  104.  iS^.  COTiNiPoYiA  Sndth,    The  Cotinus,  or  QwncCy  leaved  SaUow,  or 

Mlilow. 

Idtniifieatioi^    Smitb  F1.  Br.»p.  1066. ;  Eng.  BoL,  1. 1403. ;  Rees*t  Cyclo.,  No.  180. ;  Willd.Sp.  Pl., 

4.  p.  702. ;  Cng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  22U. ;  Forbet  in  Hal.  Wob.,  No.  114. ;  Hoolc.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  S.,  p.  430. 
f^nonifme§.    8.  «padicca  Vilian*t  Daupk.^  Sfm. ;  S.  Bbylictftilia  var.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  vL 
The  Seaet.    The  female  it  deicribed  in  Eng.  Fi.,  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal  tVob. 
Engraaingt.    Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1403. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  114. ;  omx  fig.  1336. ;  tXiAfig.  114.  fn  p.  16S4. 

Spec,  Char^y  8fc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  spreading,  downy. 
Leaves  broadly  elliptical,  nearly  orbicular,  slightly 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy,  with  rectangular  veins 
beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  nbtched  stigmas. 
(Stnith  Ene,  Fl.)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  woods  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  about  2  fl.  high,  but  sometimes, 
if  sheltered,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8fl. ;  always 
upright,  with  straight,  round,  brown,  downy,  moderately 
spreading  branches.  Leaves  1  in.  or  l^in.  long,  and 
lin.  wide;  flat,  broadly  elliptical,  frequently  almost 
orbicular,  with  a  broad  sharp  point;  the  base  rounded  "^^  .oQg 
or  obtuse,  the  margins  beset  with  very  shaliow  serratures, 
or,  more  generally,  with  small  glandular  teeth;  upper  side  of  a  dull  green. 
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covered  with  minutey  depressed,  scattered  hasfars;  uoder  skle  pale,  or  slightly 
glaucousy  more  looeely  hairy,  especially  the  rib  aod  transverse  parallel  veinsy 
the  subdivisions  of  wluch  coropose  a  fine  rectangular  network.  Catkins  much 
earlier  than  the  foliage.  (Ibid,)  This  is  a  readily  distinguished  species;  and 
the  leaves  are  more  heart-shaped  at  the  base  than  even  those  of  S,  hirta. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum»  Ilenfieldy  and  Flitwick. 

A  ^  105.  S.  Hi^RTA  SnM,    The  halTy-hrttnched  SaUow^  or  Willow. 

WemllfUmiion,  Snith  £ng.  Bot,  1. 1401  j  Ita^  Cyclo.»  Na  Vthi  WUU.  Sa  FL. 4.  p.  696. ;  Smith 
Eiig.Fl.,  4.  981. ;  Forbei  In  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  113. ;  Hook.  Br.  fl.,  ed.  S.  The  flztt  four  of  thete, 
at  leut,  relate  to  the  msle  onW :  tbe  fifth  rdates  to  both  sexe«.  See,  also,  under  83/tumiime, 

Synontfme.    8.  pfcU  Sehiekher  u  the  female  of  5.  hlrta.  {Fofhes  tai  8al.  9Ko&) 

fhe  SeMet.  The  male  li  described  in  Smg.  FL,  aad  figured  in  Eug.  Boi.  and  8al.  Web,  The  ftmalc  It 
described  in  Sal.  JVob.,  and  in  Book.  Sr.  FL,  ed.  2. 

Bngravingi.    Eng.  Bot,  1. 1401 ;  SaL  Wob,  Nu.  113. ;  and  ourj^.  lia  in  p.  leSS. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Stem  erecU  Branches  densely  hairy.  Leaves  elliptic-heart- 
shapedy  pointed,  finely  crenate,  downy  on  both  sides.  Stipules  nalf^-heart- 
shaped,  ilat,  too^hed,  and  nearly  glabrous.  (SmUh  Eng,  Fl,)  A  native  of 
Britain,  in  woods  and  on  the  bainks  of  rivers;  flowerins'  in  May.  A  smali 
tree,  remarkable  for  its  thick»  round,  hoary  branches,  clothed  verv  densely 
with  prominent,  close,  horizoAtal,  soft,  cottony  hairs.  Leaves  euiptic-ob- 
long,  a  little  heart-shaped,  or  cut  away,  at  the  base ;  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in 
length,  and  at  least  1  in.  in  breadth ;  sparp-pointed  and  flat,  bordered  with 
shdlow  serratures,  or  blunt  notches ;  the  upper  surfiice  of  a  dull  green, 
minutely  hairy ;  under  side  pale  or  glaucous,  and  more  densely  downy, 
particularly  the  rib  and  veins,  which  last  are  reticulated  like  those  of  S, 
cotinifolia  SmUh,  Footstalks  stout,  densely  downy,  |  in.  long.  Catkins  1  in. 
or  more  in  length.  (Ibid,)  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield ; 
andin  the  Ooldwortn  aad  Hackney  arboretums. 

A  106.  S.  RiYULA^Ris  Forbet.     The  River  Willow,  or  Sallow, 

JdentifleaUon.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  lOS. 

Tke  Seaee.    The  female  ii  deecribed  aad  Agured  in  8al  Wob. 

BngravingM.    Sal.  Wobi,  Na  lOS. ;  and  our>^.  IdSL  in  p.  162L 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  elliptical,  glabrous ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath  when  voung;  dark  green  on  theirupper  surmce.  Stipules 
rounded,  serrated.  Catldns  obtuse,  short.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceo- 
late,  slightly  downy.  S^Ie  about  the  length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  (SaL 
Wob,,p. 203,)  Anativeof  Switzerland.  Introducedin  rl824;  andflowering, 
in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  May.  An  erect-growin^  shrub, 
with  dark  mahogany-coloured  branches,  nearly  perpendicular  in  their  mode 
of  growth,  copiously  marked  with  yellow  dots;  the  young  ones  green  and 
pubescent.  ^  Leaves  fi:om  1  in.  to  U  in.  long,  with  short  oblique  points  ; 
generally  unequid  at  the  base ;  findy  senrated ;  green  and  villous  above 
'  when  young ;  glaucous  and  hairy  beneathy  but  soon  losing  their  glaucous 

.  hue,  asd  much  of  theirpubescence;  the  older  leaves  are  bright  green,  and 
almost  glabrous  on  both  sides.  Footstalks  rather  long,  slender.  Catkins 
on  short  thick  stalks,  scarcely  1  in.  long.  Ther^  are  plants  at  Wobum, 
Flitwick,  Goldworth,  and  Hackney.  Li  the  latter  arboretum  is  a  variety 
named  S.  rivularis  minor  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836. 

• 

^  107.  S.  ATROPURPU^RBA  Forbes,    The'  dark-purple-^nmcA^trf  Willow,  or 

Sailow. 

JdenMcaikm,    Foibefl  in  Sal.  Wobi,  Na  156L 
Tke  Sexes.    The  male  ia  deacribed  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  ovat^,  serrated;  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  unequal 
at  the  base ;  dark  green,  shining  above ;  glaucous  and  finely  hairv  beneath. 
Footstalks  nearly  lin.  long,  downy.  Stipules  very  large,  half-heart- 
shaped,  serrated,  glabrous.  Filaments  yellow.  (Sal,  Wqb.,  p.  284.)  A 
naave  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April.  This 
is  a  low  tree,  with  darkish  brown  branches,  afterwards  inclining  to  purple, 
which  are  copiously  covered  with  minute  hairs,  and  marked  with  small 

5k 
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• 

yellow  spotB,  and  are  verv  brittle.  The  leavee  are  from  1 J  in.  to  2  in.  long» 
and  nearly  l^in.  in  breadth,  when  ftiUy  grown ;  of  an  ovate,  or  somewhat 
heart-like,  shape  at  their  base,  and  oblique  at  their  tip.  Upper  surface 
dark  green  and  shining :  undemeath,  veiny,  minutely  hairy,  and  glaucous. 
Footstalks  nearly  1  in.  long,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy.  This  species, 
although  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  S,  rivuli^s,  is  yet  very  distinct,  The 
young  shoots  are  brittle,  asd  not  adapted  for  basketwork. 

tt  108.  S.  coRiA^OEA  Forbes.    The  coriaceous^moni,  or,  leathery,  "V^ow, 

or  SaUow. 

JdaMicaikm.    FortxstlnSaL  Wob.,Na  11& 

Tke  Seret,    Both  texet  are  dcecribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Etigrammg».    SaL  Wob.,  Na  11£. ;  end  onr^.  IIX  in  pi  laSS. 

Spec.  Char»,  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptical,  slightjy  obovate,  acute,  denticulated,  crisped, 
pubescent,  reticulated  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stamens  long,  white.  Antners 
4-celled,  yellow.  Catkins  of  the  female  about  I  in.  long,  thick,  obtuse. 
Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate-tEuiceolate,  very  downy.  Style  longer  than  the 
deeply  parted  stigmas.  Bractea  ovate-lanceolate,  hairy.  Stipuies  rounded, 
serrated,  glabrous.  {SaL  Wob.y  p.  223.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Intro- 
duced  in  ?  1825,  and  flowering  in  March.  This  is  a  low-growing  bushy 
shrub,  attaining  to  the  height  of?  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  round  pube^nt  branches, 
'  of  a  pale  green  colour,  remotely  marked  with  yellow  spots.  Leaves  about 
2  in.  long,  elliptic-obovate,  acute ;  margins  denticulatecl,  crisped ;  upper  sur- 
face  of  a  dull  shining  green,  besprinkied  with  minute  appressed  hairs ; 
glaucous  beneath,pube8cent,  with  a  prominent  midrib,and  with  arched  hairy 
veins ;  the  substance  of  the  leaves  of  a  thick  leathery  texture.  Footstalks 
stoutish  and  yellow.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long  densely  downy  before  they 
are  expanded.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  and  Hackney. 

m  109.  S.  Ni^GRiCANS  Smith.    The  dark  hroad-leaved  Willow. 

Uetdlfieaiifm.    Smitti  Eng.  Bot,  t  IS1& ;  Willd.  S|ik  FL,  4.  p.  859. ;  Smith  Eng.  fl.,  4.  p.  178. ; 

Foifoet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  57. :  Hook.  fir.  FL,  ed.  3. 
Synomyme.    5.  ohyliclfbUa  /9  Un.  Sp.  Pl.,  1448.,  FL  Lapp.,  Ko.  350.  t  8.  £  c.   {Smith  from  Her*. 

Lin.),  Koch  Comm.,  p.  41. 
Tke  Seses.    Smith  bas  described  both  lexei  in  Eng.  FL  :  the  remale  Arom  L^land  Bpeciment :  the 

male  ia  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sat.  Wab.    Tbe  S.  aigreacens  5cA/.,  ftoiale,  ii  figured  in  SaL  Wob., 

as  the  female  of  S.  nigricani  Smitk.    It  doei  not  appear  that  the  flowen  of  the  female  have  been 

found  wild  in  Britaln.    {Hook.  Br.  Fl,  ed.  8.) 
Engravfngi.    Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  t  8.  f.  c. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1211 ;  8aL  Wob.,  Na  37. ;  and  our  Jlg.  37.  in 

p.  I6n. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  crenate ;  glabrous,  with  a 
downy  rib  above ;  glaucous  beneath.  Stamens  2,  thrice  the  leneth  of  the 
hury  bractea.  Ovary  lanceolate,  downy,  on  a  short  downy  sta&L.  (SmUk 
Eng.  Fl.)  The  male  jplant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  in  fens,  osier  grounds, 
woods,  and  thickets.  The  female  plant  in  the  Wobum  collection  is  the 
S.  nigrescens  of  Schleicher,  which  was  introduced  about  1825,  or  before. 
The  male  plant  in  the  Wobum  coliection  forms  a  large  bushy  shrub, 
scarcely  attaining  the  height  or  form  of  a  tree,  with  upright,  round,  stout, 
rather  brittle  branches,  etabrous,  except  when  young.  The  catkins  appear 
in  April,  much  earlier  tnan  the  foliage;  and  those  of  the  males,  when  iull 
grown,  are  IJ  in.  long.  The  leaves  are  from  1  in.  to  I|in.  broad,  and  fh>m 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long.  According  to  Smith,  iSi.  nigricans  is  of  no  use  in  the  arts. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobura,  Flitwick,  •Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

A  110.  S.  Andbbson J^^^ii  Smith.    Anderson's  Willow,  or  the  Green 

Mountam  Sallow., 

IdentUiieation.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  2d4a  j  Rees*s  Cycla,  Na  123.  j  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  223. ;  Forbet  bi  Sal. 

Wotx,  No.  109. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl^  ed.  3. 
^non§/me.    S.  pbylicifdlia  var.  JCocA  Comm. 

The  Seses.    Tbe  female  if  described  in  Eng.  FL^  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Sot.  and  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravingt.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2343. ;  SaL  y/6b.,  109. ;  and  omjig.  109.  in  p.  1683. 

Spec.  Chttr.f  S^c.  Stem  upright.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  finely  notched, 
sltghtly  downy,  paler  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  nearly  glabrous.  Branches 
minutely  downy.    Ovary  glabrous ;  its  stalks  almost  equal  to  the  bractea. 
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8tyle  clQveo,  loneer  than  the  cloven  stigmafl,  (Smkh  Eng.  JFi,)  A  native  of 
Scotknd,  on  the  Breadalbane  Moiintains ;  and  England,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tynebelow  N^ewcastle.  Stem  bushy;  its  branches,  which  are  green  the  first 
summer,  and  afterwards  of  a  sooty  brown,  are  clothed  with  dense,  short, 
otrved  down,  which  finally  disappears  from  the  older  ones.  Leaves  of  a 
rich  brieht  green,  blackish  when  dried,  from  lin  to  l^in.  long,  broadly 
elliptical,  acute,  scarcely  pointed,  flat,  finely  crenate,  or  copiously  and  bluntlv 
serrated ;  paler,  but  not  glaucous,  underneath ;  more  or  less  downy  on  both 
sidesy  especially  the  midrib  and  veins,  widi  minute  hairs,  their  substance 
thin  And  pliant ;  the  very  young  ones  silky,  Footstalks  downv,  and  rather 
short.  Catkms  of  ripe  capsules  not  above  1  in.  long.  {Ilnd.)  There  are 
plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield»  and  Hackney. 

VaHeHei,  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  he  has  three  varieties  of  S,  Anderson«mii,  in 
one  of  which  the  catkins  are  much  shorter,  and  the  capsules  more  loosely 
set  on  the  rachis,  or  axis,  of  the  catkin,  than  in  the  one  figured  in  the  SaUo' 
tum  Wobumense,  (Sal,  Wob,)  ^ 

^  II 1,  5.  i>AMASCE^NA  Forbes,    The  JhmaonJeaved  WiUow,  or  Sallow, 

Uen^ficaUim,    Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob^,  Na  \^. ;  B<w.  In  £lig.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S70a ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl., 

ed.3. 
Sgnemffmes.    8,  dunaicenifblla  Andeno»  M88. ;  8.  jriiylicifblbi  Lin.t  a  atate  of,  XMil.  S^nopt.  Br. 

Fl.,  |k  29^ 
The  Sexet.    Tlie  female  i«  deicribed  In  SaL  Wob.t  and  deacribed  in  Sng.  Bot.  StipitL    **  Mr.  Ander- 

Mm  poMOMcd  both  lexeB,  but  we  bave  leen  the  female  <mly.'*    {Borrer.) 
&igrt»ing.    £Dg.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  9709. 

iS^mr.  Char.,  Sfc,  Upright.  Youne  shoots  densely  hairy.  Leaves  ovate,  or 
rhomboidal,  bluntiy  toothed ;  silky  when  voung;  at  length  nearly  glabrous; 
flreen  on  both  surfiures.  Stipules  half-heartHBJiaped.  Catkins,  with  the 
flowers  in  blossom,  longer  than  the  floral  leaves.  Bracteas  (scales)  obovate. 
Ovary  stalked,  glabrous.  Style  divided,  longer  than  the  divergine  stigmas. 
(JSorrer  in  Eng,  Bot,  Suppl,)  Perhaps  too  nearly  allied  to  S,  Andersontana 
to  be  properly  regarded  as  a  species.  In  that,  the  leaves,  especially  the 
lower  ones,  are  more  oblong,  and  their  under  side  is  not  so  absolutely  devoid 
of  a  glaucous  tinee ;  the  catkins  are  shorter,  and  rarely  overtop  the  lareer, 
and  generally  lea^like^  bracteas  of  the  catkin.  The  flowers,  except  that  they 
are  more  looselv  set,  and  their  bracteas  Tscales)  more  oblonf  and  blacker, 
are  very  nearly  tne  same  in  structure.  If  the  footstalk  of  the  germen  is 
sometimes  naked  (a  state  which  we  have  not  seen),  it  is  usually  haiiy.  (lind,) 
The  kite  Mr.  G.  Anderson  communicated  to  Mr.  Borrer,  in  1813,  under  the 
manuscript  name  of  S,  damascenifolia,  the  S,  </amasc^na  Forbes,  as  a  species 
obtained  from  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  borders,  that  he  had  cultivated 
for  five  years.  The  flowers  appear  with  the  young  leaves,  about  the  middle 
of  April.  The  plant  is  a  very  upright  shrub,  about  18  ft.  high.  The  foUow- 
ing  description  is  quoted  firom  Mr.  Forbes  : — "  Stem  and  branches  erect, 
of  a  dark  brown  mahogany  colour,  copiously  marked  with  smali  yellow 
spots;  round  and  brittle.  The  leav^s  are  from  1  in.  to  l^in.  long,  and 
rather  more  than  j^  in.  in  breadth,  of  an  eliiptic  fi^e,  bluntly  serrated ; 
the  serratures  fiimished  with  glands  towards  the  points  of  the  leaf ;  deep 
green  and  shining  above,  reticulated  and  glabrous  beneath ;  the  prominent 
arched  veins  only  besprinkled  with  a  few  long  hairs;  the  young  ieaves 
hairy,  but  ultimately  losing  their  pubescence  and  their  glaucous  hue.  Foot- 
stalKs  long,  slender,  downy  on  both  sides,  and  brown.  The  ieaves  and 
young  twigs  of  this  species  very  much  resembie  those  of  the  damson  plum, 
and  of  iS^.  Andersoniana.    There  are  piants  at  Henfield. 

•  112.  S,  ATisoviA^^NA  Forbes*    Anson^s  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

IdenHficatUm.    Forbe*  in  SaL  Wtibi,  No.  107. 

ne  Seees.    The  female  it  deacribed  and  flgured  in  SoL  Wob. 

Mmgravtngt.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  107. ;  and  our>^.  107.  in  p.  16S8. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  biuntly  and  deeply  serrated,  glabrous ; 
bright  green  and  shining  above ;  beneath,  glaucous  and  bespnnkled  with 
minute  appressed  hairs.    Stipules  iarge,  rounded»  serrated,  giabrous.  Ovarv 
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ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  downy.  Style  thick,  glabrous,  t^ee  the  length  of 
the  pwrted  sdgmas.  (Sal.  FToS.,  p.  218.)  A  native  of  Switzeriand.  In- 
troduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woborn  Abbev» 
in  Ifarch  and  April.  A  spreading  bushy  shniby  produdng  long,  dBrk, 
mafaogany-coloured  branches,  which  are  f^rous  ana  Bhining  after  the  first 
year ;  the  younger  ones  reddiah  brown  and  pubescent.  Leaves  frora  1  iu. 
to  l^  in.  lone,  bluntly  and  deeply  serreted,  sometimes  alittle  wavy  and  nn- 
equal  at  die  base;  green  and  shimng  above,  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath,  but 
ultimately  beooming  nearly  glabrous  on  both  sides :  the  young  loivea  are 
very  hairy  when  finrt  expanded.  Footstalks  4  in.  long,  brown  and  dowuy. 
Caddns  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  This  speeies,  Mr. 
Forbes  observes,  is  a  very  reqiiarkable  one.  Its  vcry  dark  mahogany- 
cok>urai  brancfaes^  which  are  of  a  doeper  hue  than  even  those  of  5.  bicolor 
and  S.  nkrioaniL  readily  distii^guish  it  from  any  other  species.  There  are 
plants  at  lienfieid. 

m  113.  &  HELVE^TiCA  Forbet.    The  Swiss  Willow,  or  iSa/Zov* 

UemMctUiom.    Portiet  In  Sid.  Wob.,  Ka  159. 
TkeSeae».    Th« fcnate U iweilbed in 8aL  Wob, 

Spee,  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  greeUy  sfaining,  and  silkT 
above;  glaucous  and  hairy  undemeath.  Stipules  large,  half-heart«shaped, 
serrated.  Catkins  often  recurved,  about  1  m.  in  length.  Ovary  ovate, 
silky,  stalked.  Style  divided.  Stigmas  notched.  {SoL  Wob^  p.  287.)  A 
native  of  Switzerhnd.  Introdaced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  Apnl,  and  again 
in  August,  in  the  wiUow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey.  This  is  a  bushy 
tree,  somewhat  resembHng  S.  Andersoniiifui  in  form  of  leaves  and  mode 
of  growth,  In  tfae  Wobim  salictum,  it  grows  to  about  H  ft.  high,  with 
greenish  brown,  round,  viUoas  branches,  wnich  are  copiously  marked  with 
yellow  dots.  Leaves  firom  l^in.  to  nearly  2in.  long,  and  abont  l^in. 
ui  breadth ;  ovate,  acute,  sometunes  hoilowed  out  at  ue  base,  finelj^  ser« 
rated ;  green  and  shining  above ;  glaucous,  and  besprinkled  with  minute 
faaars  umiemeath.    Footstalks  above  \  in.  long,  villous,  like  tfae  midrib.    A 

very  distinct  species. 

< 

«  1 14.  &  Fi^RMA  Forbei.    The  firm-^tvrf  SaUow^  or  WiUow. 

JdemtifleatUm.    ToAm  In  8ai  WoIil,  Na  106. 

Tke  SeM    TbefenMle  isdeicrllMd  ind  flgured  ia&il.  Wob. 

Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  106. ;  mnd  oar;l||>.  10&  ia  p.  166SL 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base ;  ^een, 
shining,  and  villous  above ;  glaucous  and  minutely  hairy  beneath.  Stipules 
large,  rounded,  glabrous.  Qitkins  above  1  in.  long,  nearly  sessile.  Ovary 
.  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous.  Stvle  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas. 
(Sal.  ^od.,  p.211.)  Astra^ling  bushy  shrub,  flowering,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Woburo  Abbey,  in  Murch  or  April,  and  agdn  in  August ;  with 
dark  brown  glabrous  branches,  much  resemblinff  jSi.  dikni  in  colour  and  mode 
of  growth ;  but  the  leaves  are  very  difierent  in  shape,  being  elliptical,  broader 
above  the  middle,  and  fiiraished  with  shallow  serratures :  in  their  sur&ces 
they  have  no  material  diflerence.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long ;  often  obtuse  and 
unequal  at  the  base;  green,  shining,  and  somewhat  villous  above;  glaucoua 
and  besprinkled  with  minute  hairs  beneath ;  both  surfaces  becomine  nearly 
glabrous.  Footstalks  about  l  in.  long,  pubescent,  reddish.  Twies  and 
branches  very  brittle.  There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hackney 
arboretums. 


A  115.  iS^.  CARPiNiPO^LiA  Schl.    Tfae  Hornbeam-Ieaved  SaUow,  or 

Wiliow. 

Identfflcaiion.    ?  Schleicher,  as  quoted  in  Hort  Brit.,  Na  24078. ;  Forbe«  in  Sal.  Wob..  No.  155. 
Sunonfftne.    S.  phylicifMia  w.  JCoeA  Comm.,  p.  42. 
Tke  Sexes.    The  female  1«  detcribed  in  Sai-  IVob. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc.    Leaves  ovate,  acute,  unequal,  and  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the 
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base;  the  margins  deeply  serrated,  and  furniflhed  with  glanda^a  little  wavy,; 
u^per  Buiface  shining  and  downy;  under  one  glaucous,  and  besprinkled 
with  smali  appressed  Iiairs.  Ovary  oyate-subulate,  glabrous.  Style 
longer  than  the  divided  stigmas.  (Sai,  Wob.^  p.  283.)  A  native  of  Germany. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  ApriL  A  smoll  bushy 
tree,  with  round  viUous  branches,  of  a  sooty  brown  colour.  Buds  hairy. 
Leaves  from  1  in.  to  l^  in.  lone,  of  an  ovate  shape,  deeply  serrated,  and 
«omewhat  wavy ;  unequal,  and  a  litde  heartwsbaped  at  the  base ;  more 
or  less  downy  on  both  sides,  espedally  the  midrib  and  veins,  with  minute 
hairs ;  beneath,  glaucous.  Footstalks  downy.  Catkins  1  in.  long.  This 
species  resembles,  in  leaves  and  mode  of  growth,  S.  rotundita ;  but  is  a 
very  distinct  kind,  having  the  ieaves  more  oblong  and  undulated.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum, 

A  S  116.  S,  ROTUNDA^A  Forbet,    The  Twmd4eaved  Wiilow,  or  Salhw. 

Jdemilfieation.    Sal.  Wolx,  Na  IM. 

tgnomgme,    f  5L  rotundlfblM  Sotf. 

T%e  SUea.    Both  •ezet  are*de«cribed  aod  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Eagravings.    Sel.  Wdb,,  Na  104. ;  ourj^.  1397.  in  p.  157S. ;  and  fig.  lOLimp.  leSL     ' 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  orbicular,  bluntly  serrated ;  glabrous  and  shining  above ; 
glaucous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  rounded,  ser- 
rat^  glandular.  Ova^y  awl-sh9|)ed,  dabrous,  stalked.  8tv|e  twice  the 
length  of  the  parted  stigmas;  {Sal,  WoS,,  p.  207.)  Anative  orSwitzerland. 
Introduced  in  ?1824,and  flowering,in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
in  April  and  May.  An  upright-growing  shrub  or  low  tree,  attaining  the 
height  of  15  ft.  or  more ;  tne  preceding  year^a  branches  of  a  brownish  green 
colour,  nutfked  with  several  yellow  spots,  and  retaininff  their  pubescence; 
verv  brittl^;  the  youj^  twigs  round,  densely  hairy,  and  copiously  covered 
with  leaves.  Leaves  orbiciSar,  somewhat  neartHihaped  at  the  hsse  when 
fiiUy  grown,  bluntly  serrated ;  g^brous  and  shining  above;  glaucous,  reticu- 
iated,  and  very  minutely  hairy  beneath,  becoming  almost  ^labrous  when  at 
maturity.  Footstalks  stout,  and  denselv  downy.  Catkms  of  the  male 
nearly  1  in.  long.  The  roundness  of  the  leaves  renders  this  a  very  distinct 
species.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  GK)ldwofth. 

S  117.  S,  DU^RA  Forbes,    The  hardy  SaUota,  ar  Wiilow. 

IdenMeaUon.    Forbesln  8aL  Wob.,  Na  lQ6w' 
Tke  Sexe.    Hie  malepknt  le  flgured  in  &i^  Wob. 
JBi^nufingt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  106. ;  and  oor^.  106.  in  p.  16S2. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c,  Leai^es  elliptical,  deeply  toothed,  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the 
base ;  green,  shining,  and  villous  above ;  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath. 
Sdpules  large,  rounded,  glabrous.  Gatkins  short.  Bracteas  yellow,  fringed. 
(Sal,  Wob,,  p.  209.)  A  rapid-growing  tree,  flowering,  in  the  wiilov  ga^en 
at  Wobura  Abbey,  in  Apnl  and  May ;  with  dark  brown,  ^labrous,  round 
branches;  theyoung  ones  reddish^  and  thickly  covered  wtth  short  white 
hairs,  which  duappear  towards  autumn ;  forming  a  bushjr  head,  with  lonff 
oblique  twigs.  Tne  leaves  are  nearly  2in.  long,and  l^m.  in  breadth;  of 
an  dlipticai-roundish  shape,  obtuse  and  somewhat  heart>«haped  at  the  base, 
with  biunt  oblique  points ;  green,  villous,  and  shining.above ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath,  becoming  nearly  glabrous  in  autumn;  their  margins 
deeply  toothed,  the  teeth  furnished  with  glands,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  tne  youns  leaves.  Footstalks  rather  short,  stout,  and  downy.  Catkins 
abouc  i'm.  lons.  A  very  distinct  species;  and,  though  of  very  rapid  and 
v^rous  groww,  unfit,  from  the  brittleness  of  its  branches,  for  basketwork. 
Tnere  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  aiso  in  the  Hack- 
ney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

mJ:  118.  S.  VovLSTBRlA^NA  Smith.     T%eglaucout  Mountam  Sallow,  or 

Forster^s  Willow. 

UeatUeaUo».    SBilth  Eng.  Bot,  t.  8314. ;  Rces*s  Cycla,  Ko.  m. ;  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  8L  pi  S24. ;  Forbei 
in  £ii.Wob.,  No.  110.  i  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  431. 
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CHAP.  CIII.  .    AlLlCA^CBiB.    ^A^LIX.  157S 

ftpoiyifl.    8.  phjikilbUA  wwt.  Koek  Ovmm.,  p.  41. 

T%e  Sexej.    Tbe  female  k  dctcribed  in  Eng.  FL^  and  flguied  in  Bng.  BoL,  where  the  ftjle  Ls  repre- 

•ented  too  tbort  (SmUM  Sng.  Fl),  and  in  Sml.  Wob. 
Engnmmga.    Eng.  Bot»  1 8S44.;  SaL  Wob.,  Vo.  lia ;  and our;^.  lia  in  p.  lecSL 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  inbutely  downj.  Leayes  elliptic- 
obovate,  acute,  crenate,  slightlv  downy,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipides  vaulted. 
Ovary  stalked,  awl-ehaped,  silkv.  Style  as  long  as  the  blunt  notched  sdg- 
mas.  (Smiih  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  Scotland,  on  the  Breadal- 
bane  Mountains ;  and  fiowering  in  May.  Taller  than  S.  Andersonioiux,  and 
fonning  a  small  tree,  witb  finely  downy  branches.  Leaves  larger  and  firmer 
than  those  of  S,  Andersoniana ;  their  upper  surface  of  a  darker  or  duller 
green,  though  more  polished,  scarcely  downy,  except  the  midrib  and  veins ; 
glaucous  beneath,  and  finely  veiny,  with  more  downiness;  their  length  2  in. 
or  3  in. ;  the  margin  crenate,  rather  serrated ;  the  young  ones  very  densely 
silky,  in  the  manner  of  the  foregoing.  Footstalks  downy.  Catkins  of  the 
female  1  in.  lon^  when  in  full  bloom,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe.  f/W.)  In  the  Wobum  collection  there  are  three  varieties  of 
this  species.  Tbe  one  described  drops  its  leaves  much  earlier  than  either 
S,  Andenoniana  or  S,  rupestris,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  quite  dis- 
tinct.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfidd ;  also  in  the  Goldworth 
and  Hackney  arboretums. 

jk  119.  S,  RUPE^STSis  Donn,    The  tilhy  Rock  Willow,  pr  Sallow, 

IdeniUcaHtm.    Donn  Hort  Cant.  ed.  5.,  p.  231.  {SmHk) :  Eng.  Bot,  t.  SSHi. ;  Reet'i  Cycla,  No.  1S3. ; 

Smitb  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  2SSL }  Forbet  in  id.  Wob.,  Mo.  111. ;  Hooiu  Br.  Fi.,  ed.  8. 
Tke  Seset.    Both  aezet  are  deficrlbcd  in  Eng.  Fl.^  aQd.flgured  tn  Eng.  BaU,  and  in  Std.  Wob. 
Engru9img»,    Eng.  Bot,  1 52348. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  111. ;  and  our>^.  IIL  in  pi  431. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  Stem  trailine.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  serrated,  fiat,  even, 
silkv  on  both  sides.  Stipules  hairy.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Ovary 
stalked,  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  as  lons  as  the  blunt  undivided  stismas. 
(Snnth  Eng,  FL)  A  native  of  Scotland,  in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers;  and  flowering  in  April.  Stems  trailing  or  depressed,  with  dark- 
coloured  branches,  covered  with  very  fine  down  wheo  young.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  obovate  or  elliptical^  acute,  even  and  flat,  veiny,  but  not  wrinkled ; 
finely  and  regularly  serrated,  beautifully  silky  with  depressed  hairs ;  more 
especially  beneath,  and  wben  young.  Footstalks  downy,  in  the  manner  of 
the  branches.  Catkins  appearin^  rather  before  the  leaves,  \  in.  long ;  those 
of  the  female  soon  becoming  thnce  that  length,  and  more  lax.  A  perfectly 
distinct  kind.  The  branches  are  tough,  and  suitable  for  tying  and  basket- 
work.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  I&nfieid,  and  Flitwick ;  and  also  in  the 
Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

A  120.  iS^.  TENUiFO^iA  Z/.    The  thin-leaved  "V^low. 


Me*  Pi.  Br.  in  the  living  piant,  I  thlnlc  be  would  have  referred  it  to  hii  own  S.  phylicifblia.** 
{Borrer  in  a  letter.)    &  tenuifbUa  of  Eng.  Boi.,  t  S186b,  U  S  biooior  Hook.  Br.  Fl. 

Tke  Sezet.  .Both  aexea  are  described  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  and  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Bngraoin^.  Un.  Fl.  happ.,  ed. «.,  t  8.  £  <;. ;  8aL  Wob.,  No.  50. ;  Bng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t  S795. ;  and 
our  J^.  fiO.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,  Upright.  Younff  shoots  and  petioles  densely  pubeacent.  Disks 
of  leaves  elliptical  or  oblong,  flat,  with  a  recurved  point,  crenate,  reticulated 
with  sunken  veins,  slightly  hairy;  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  haif-heart- 
shi^ed.  Catkjp  on  a  short  stalk  that  bears  small  leaves.  Bractea  oblong, 
shaggy.  Ovary  glabrous,on  a  ^labrous  stalk.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.  A 
link  between  tbe  iS^dlices  nigric&ntes  and  iS&Iices  bicoldres  of  Hook,  Br.  Fl.^ 
moBt  alUed,  perhaps,  to  the  former ;  and,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  S.  rup^tris,  that 
we  canhot  undertake  to  point  out  satisfiurtory  distinctions.  (Borrer  in  E.  B, 
SwpplJ)  A  native  of  England,  above  the  bridge  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  kind,  as  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Borrer : — 
**  A  much-branched  spreading  shrub,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high.    Twigs  very  downy 
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when  young,  afterwards  glabrous,  or  nearly  so,  and  Bhining,  green^or  tinged, 
e8{>ecially  in  the  female,  mth  brown.  Fetioles  downy»  spreading,  ratber 
lone.  Leaves  by  no  means  remarkably  thin ;  ovate  or  more  or  less  rhomboid, 
andhaving  a  short,  decunred,  somewhat  twisted  point ;  on  strong  young 
shoots  more  oblong;  dark  green  above  and  moderatel^  shining;  glaucous 
beneath ;  sprinkled,  when  voung,  on  both  aivfaces  with  appresaed  hairs, 
some  of  which  remain  in  the  advanced  state ;  veins  sunken  on  the  upper 
surface,  very  prominent  on  the  under  one ;  margin  rather  closely  serrate,  or 
rather  crenate,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  with  a  glandular 
tooth  in  the  notches.  Stipules  small,  except  on  very  vigorous  shoots,  half- 
heart-shaped,  pointed,  serreted,  beset  with  ^lands  on  the  edges  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  disk.  Catkins  appearing  m  Mav,  before  the  expansion  of 
the  leaves;  cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long  when  in  full  flower.  Flowers  closely 
imbricated.  Stamens  thrice  as  long  as  the  bractea."  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Ooldworth  Arboretum. 

f  Vanety.  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  he  has,  in  his  collection  at  Henfield,  from 
the  same  locality  as  the  spedes,  what  seems  a  variety  of  it;  having  silky 
hairs  on  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  and  towards  the  base  of  its  stalk.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  plant  mentioned  in  thel^^Ta  ^rt^aRmca,  as  deserving  further 
investigation.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppi.) 

A  ¥  121.  S.  PROPi^NQUA  Sorr.    The  neariy  related,  orflat4eaved^  f^prighi, 

Mountmn  Willow. 

JdenlUleatkm.    Borr.  in  &iff.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  fi789L ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  & 

Tke  Sega.    The taaale to aKcribod in  th9^ec0e  OkaraeUr i  ea±  dagcrihwl  oad  figuxod  in  En§. 

Bot.  SufipL 
^tgraeimg.    Eoff.  Bot  SuppL,  t  STSA 

Spee.  Char.^  ^c.  Uprigfat.  Young  shoots  pubescent  with  minute  down. 
Leaves  elliptical,  obsciirely  crenate,  nearlv  flat,  nearly  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces;  veins  slightly  suiiken;  under  surmce  |Mde  green.  Stipules  small, 
vaudted,  glanded.  Ovaries  stalked,  silky  towards  the  point.  Style  longer 
than  the  notched  stigmas.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.)  Finding  in  this 
some  apparentiy  distinctive  characters,  we  venture,  luter  much  hesitation, 
to  add  another  presumed  species  to  a  section  of  the  ^nus,  of  which  ahnost 
every  species  is  doubtfiiL  It  was  discovered  in  Bntain  by  Mr,  Anderson, 
and  we  know  it  only  from  plants  received  from  him.  Planted  by  the  side 
ifS.  petrsX  it  has  attained,  in  the  same  period,  scarcely  half  the  height  of 
that.  {Ibid.)  S.  petne^a  is,  in  some  instances,  more  than  15  ft.  h^.  There 
are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

A  122.  S.  petrje'a  Ander$.    The  Rock  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

IdemfficaHom.  Flnt  diftlnguithed  by  M r.  O.  Andorfon.  who  if  imdentood  to  bave  giren  to  it  tbe 
nune  of  S.  petrc^.  (Borrer  In  Bmg.  Boi.  SuppL)  Forbei  in  SiL  Wobi,  Na  !/7. ;  Borrer  in  Ent. 
Bot  Bupfd.,  t  «7S5. )  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 

Sf/memymee.  S..  axbCMcuto  Wekleitb.^  Kock  Oomm^  pi  4&,  wbere  Kocb  hat  remailced  tbat  be  bae  tbns 
adUudgedtbe  &  petrB^^a  Ander$om  IWnn  a  ipecimen  derived  ftom  Andenon.    **  It  ia  aureljr  byerror 


that  Kocb  baa  piaced  S.  petrc^a  under  bls  S.  art>6tcubL  with  S.  pbyllcifblia  SmOk,  and  not  Vnder 
bia  own  &j9bylicifblia,  witb  S.  Atanuainidma  and  Ita  ailiei."  (Borrerln  Mrur.  Bot.  Suppl.)  If  Kodi 
bad  known  the  S.  petrs^a  in  tbe  Uving  plant,  I  belieretbat  be  would  nave  relmed  It  tobia 


own  S.  pbylicifblia.  {Borrer  in  a  letter.) 
Tke  Seeee.    Tbe  female  ia  deieribed  and  flgured  in  Ema.  BoL  5mL,  and  in  Sai.  Wob. 
Emgraeiagg.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  97. ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2785. ;  and  oatfig.  S7.  in  p.  IQSa 

Spec.  Char.t  ^c.  Upright.  Young  shodts  densely  hairy.  Leaves  oblong,  ser<- 
rated,  carinate,  twisted,  reticulated  with  deeply  sunken  veins ;  beneath,  tiairy, 
eUucous,  at  length  pale  green.  Sdpules  hirffe,  hfdf-heart<«haped,  flattish, 
having  few  gUnds.  Ovary  stalked,  naked,  wrinkled  towardsjthe  point.  Style 
divid^  longer  than  the  cioven  stigmaa.  S,  petree^a  is  nearly  allicNi  to  S. 
hirta  Stmih  Eng.  Bot^  1. 1404. ;  and  still  more  nearly,  perhaps,  to  jSi.  sty- 
ULris  of  Seringe  Monofr.  det  Saules  de  ia  Smue,  p.  62.  (Borr.  m  Eng,  Boi. 
Suppi.)  A  British  kind  of  wiilow,  first  distinguished  by  the  late  Mr.  6. 
Anderson,  who  communicated  the  plants  from  which  our  figure  was  drawn. 
We  have  wild  specimens  from  the  mountains  of  Breadalbane.  The  kind  is 
a  shrub,  in  some  instances  upwards  of  15  ft.  high,  with  crooked  ash-coloured 
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branches  aod  brown  tvng^.  Young  shoots  coirered  wtth  short,  horizontal, 
or  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves  on  the  upper  surface  sUghtlv  hairy,  yery  dark 
green  and  shining ;  on  the  under  one,  bluish,  and  rather  more  hairy,  or 
woolly ;  at  length  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  except  on  the  petiole  and 
midrib,  and  losing,  or  yery  nearly  losing,  the  glaucous  tin^  on  the  under 
one ;  the  edges  'slightly  recurved,  serrated  throughout  with  blunt  gland* 
tipped  teeth.  Stipules  remarkably  laige,  serrated,  hayin^  glands  at  the 
edge,  and  a  few  on  the  disk,  near  the  point  of  insertion.  The  kind  is  re- 
markabie  for  the  long,  dark,  shinin^  wavy  leaves,  and  lar^e  stipules,  of  its 
strom  shoots.  The  flowers  come  rorth  with  the  young  leaves  about  the 
bcginning  of  May.  Catkui,  in  tbe  earliest  state  of  flowering,  ovate,  and 
uaually  less  than  4  in.iong ;  but  it  graduallv  becomes  cylindrical,  and  3  or  4 
times  as  long.  (IbuL)    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

S  123.  S.  Amuakvi/^na  Willd.    Ammann'8  Willow. 

IdemiyiaUio».     Willd.  Sp.  FL,  4  P.  GS3. j  Smlth  in  Reei*»  Cycla,  Na  21. 

S^ttoiigmet.  5.  ffhyllcifbna  var.  Kodk  Omm.,  pi  4L  ;  &  MyTtltAte»  Rqir  SaL,  1.  pu  71.  t  17, 18, 19. 
aadM.  l  S.  CSmiiMin  Rea*$  f^do,)  '*5.ft7llJia  Serimge  Momomr.  dee  SmUedela  StrfMv,  iv6S->  ir 
r^gardcdM  tf.  Amnumn/dfMi  Willd.  (Borrer,  incidentaJly  in  j^.  Boi.  SmppL,  t.S^25.) 

Tke  Sejtet.    Tbe  female  ii  notieed  in  tne  Spe^h  Ckaracter. 

Mmgraw^    Hotta  SaL.L  pi  71. 1. 17, 18^  1&  andMw £  &(Awft*.) 

Spe^,  C^.,  ^c,  Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  acute,  serrate,  giabrous ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Petiole  long,  downy.  Stipnles  ovate,  dentate,  persistent.  Cat- 
kins  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Ovaries  lanceolate,  glabrous.  ( WUldJ) 
Wild  m  the  alps  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia.  {Id,  and  Smth.)  Introduced 
in  1821. 

A  124.  iS^.  ATHOvi^EfiNs  Forbet,    The  dark-green  SaUow,  ar  Willow. 

IdeiUi/lcatiom.    Foibet  In  SaU  Wob.,  Na  108. 

Tke  ScMes.    Both  sexei  are  defcribea  and  figured  In  SaL  Wob» 

Empmek^    SaL  Woi)i,Na  »». ;  and  our;^.  108.  In  p.  leSS. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  Leaves  ovate*acute,  bluntly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  Footstalks  rather  short,  downy.  Stipules  large, 
rounded,  semited.  Ovary  awl-shaped,  on  a  short  stalk,  downy.  Style 
glabrous,  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  {Sal,^  Wob,^  p.  815.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introdueed  in  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  in  Mav.  An  uprigfat  shrub  or  ti^,  attainin^  the  hei^ ht  of 
10  flt.  or  12  fl.  Branches  dark  brown,  round,  downy»  and  shghtly  stnated. 
Leaves  above  2  in.  lone,  1}  in.  broad,  of  an  ovate-heart«haped  figure» 
slightly  hairy ;  gjaucous  ben&ith,  with  a  downy  midrib  and  promiuent  arched 
veins ;  margins  bluntly  serrated.  Footstalks  short.  Catkins  of  the  male 
rather  more  than  \m,  lon^,  and  appearing  with  the  ieaves.  A  very  distinct 
species,  and  easilv  disdnguished  by  its  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  generally 
heart-shaped  at  the  base. 

A  125.  S,  STRE^PiDA  Forhet,     The  creaking  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

IdemMealiom.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  100. 

neSett».    The  femaleit  deecribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  W6b. 
SiO.  Wolx,  Na  lOa;  aiMl  wxM*  lOa  in  f».  1081. 


Spec,  Char^  Sgc,  Leaves  obovate-elliptical,  acnte,pubescent,glaucou8  beneath  \. 
margins  denticulated ;  the  dp  oblique.  Sdpules  half^ieart-shaped,  serrated, 
and  glabrous.  Catkins  oblong.  Capsuies  awt-shaped,  silky.  Style  lon^. 
Sdgmas  bifid.  {Sal,  Wob,^  p.  199.)  A  nadve  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  m 
1820,  and  flowering  in  Suurch  and  April.  This  plant  fonns  a  strageiing 
bush,  produdng  rather  long  pendulous  branches,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour, 
very  pubescent,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  perfecdv  round.  Buds  of  a  purpltsh 
Golour,  and  hairy.  Loivea  about  2  in.  long,  and  broadest  about  the  middle; 
tha  dp  oblique,  acute,  and  nearly  entire ;  margms  dentated,  or  slightly 
serrated;  the  lower  serratures,  in  some  of  the  leaves,  sometiraes  elongated ; 
upper  Burfiuie  of  a  dull  green,  pubescent ;  under  snrface  glaucous,  hairy,  with 
a  paie,  prominent,  and  downy  midrib.  Footstalks  rather  short,  somedmea 
dnged  whh  red.    Catkins  of  the  female  1  in.  long.   The  shoots  unfit  for 
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basketwork.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  and  in  the  Ooldworth  and  Hack- 
n^  arboretums. 

■  136.  S.  80'rdida  Fotifet.    The  Bordid  Salhw,  or  Willow. 

JdemMeatim.    Foibet  In  SaL  Wolx,  No.  101. 

Th^  Sese$.    The  male  U  deKribcd  aod  flguied  in  8aL  Wcb. 

Emgrtntktg*.    SiO.  y^olx,  Na  101. ;  aod  wufig.  lOL  in  |k  1611. 

Spec,  Char»,  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  pubescent,  and  glaucous  beneath. 
Stipules  rounded,  toothed,  glandular.  CatKins  numerous,  recurved.  FUar 
mentB  wbitish.  Anthers  yellow.  Bracteaoboyate,8lightly  fKnged.  (Std,  Wcb,^ 
p.  201.  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824;  flowenng,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April.  It  is  a  bushy,  upright-growinff 
shruby  with  yellow,  round,  pubescent  branches,  which  are  variously  marked 
with  small  black  spots.  ^uds  yellow,  rather  longer  than  in  jS^.  str^ida. 
{Forbet,')  Leaves  from  2  in.  to  2^  in.  lonc,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  of  an 
elliptic-lfmceolate  shape,  remotely  serrated,  the  serratures  fumished  with 
glands ;  upper  suriace  pubescent,  but  ultimately  becomine  neariy  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath,  with  a  densely  pubescent  midrib.  FootstalkB  nearly 
^in.  long,  slender.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves;  alj  indining 
towards  one  side  of  the  branch ;  very  numerous.  The  twigs  are  brittle,  and 
unfit  for  basketwork.  These  are  plants  at  Wobura,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and 
Hackney.  * 

m  127.  ;Si.  ScHLEiCHERZ/i^^j  Forbes.    Schleicher^s  Wiilow,  or  Sallow» 

Ideniificatkm.    SeL  Wob.,  No.  9& 

Tke  Sexet.    The  female  is  deccribed  in  8aL  Wob, 

Emgranngt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  9B. ;  and  onxjlg.  96.  in'p.  IffiOt. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  serrated,  dark  green ;  vilious  above, 
glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath.  Germens  awi-shaped,  gld)rous,  stalked. 
Style  twice  as  long  as  the  undivided  ovate  stigmas.  Stipules  half-ovate, 
serrated.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  195.)  A  native  of  Switzeriand.  Introduced  in  1824; 
flowerinfi  m  April  and  May.  This  species  forms  a  very  bushy  head,  attaining 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  sprcading  obliqudy,  with  round  dark  brown 
branches,  copiously  covered  with  a  sort  of  pub^ence  when  young,  which 
continues,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  the  preceding  year^s  sboots.  Leaves 
from  l^  in.  to  2  in.  long,  elEptic,  acute ;  shining  and  villous  on  dieir  upper 
suHace ;  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath ;  often  contracted  at  the  base ;  the 
young  ones  densdy  covered  with  long  ^lky  hairs,  but  losing  their  pubescence 
as  they  advance  in  ace,  and  ultimately  becoming  aknc^t  fflabrous.  Footstalks 
slender,  about  4  in.  Tong.  Catkins  firom  l^  in.  to  2  in.  Tong,  expandin^  with 
the  leaves.  There  are  plants  at  Wobura  and  Henfield;  ancl  also  m  the 
Goldworth  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

m  128.  S.  ORisoNB^NSis  Forbes.    The  Grisons  Sallow,  or  "^^ow. 

JdenHfieatkm.    Foxbei  in  SaL  Wob^,  Na  90. 

TA«  Seget.    Tbe  female  ia  deacribed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Bngra9iHgt.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  99. ;  and  oia  fig.^inp.  16S0. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c,  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous ;  deep  green, 
shining  above;  paler  glauoous  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  toothed, 
glabrous.  Ovary  ovate-hmceolate,  somewhat  downy,  on  a  short  stalk. 
Style  glabrous,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  {Sal.  Wob.,p.  197.)  A  native 
of  the  Grisons.  Introduced  in  PU824,  and  flowering,  in  tne  willow  garden 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  Itfarch  and  April.  A  shmb,  much  resembling  S.  Schlei- 
cheriofia  in  size  and  mode  of  erowth ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  longer,  and 
likewise  the  catkins,  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species. 
The  branches  are  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  snining,  after  the  first  year ; 
young  ones  reddish  brown,  pubescent,  but  becoming  glabrous  in  autumn. 
Leaves  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  eliiptic-lanceolate ;  their  breadth  1  in.  or 
more;  deep  green,  glabrous,  and  shining  on  their  upper  surface;  glaucous  and 
paler  beneatn ;  pubescent  in  their  young  state ;  their  margms  fumished  with 
shallow  serratures,  entire  towards  their  eiitremities.     Footstalks  }  in.  or 
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more  in  Img^  downr.  CtAmn  from  l^ln.  to  Sln.  long  wtien  matnred. 
The  branches  are  brittle^  nl  apt  to  break  when  ueed  for  tying.  There  are 
plantA  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  FHtwick. 

Group  XTiii.     Bicolores  Borrer. 

Btufy  Skntbsy  fpith  Leavet  dark  green  above^  andglaueout  beneath. 


□Q 


Stamens  8  to  a  flower.  Oraries  silky.  Leayes  between  obovate  and  hinceo- 
kte,  glabrous,  or  nearly  so;  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  very  gbuicous 
on  the  under  one,  Plants  twiggy  bushes.  (Hook,  Br,  Fl,,  ed.  2,,  sSapted.) 
Koch  has  included  under  one  roedes,  to  wbich  he  has  applied  the  name 
S,  arb68cula  Wahienberg,  several  of  the  species  or  kinds  of  this  group. 
The  constituents  of  this  species  are  as  foUows :  —  As  synonymes,  S,  arbiis- 
cula  Wahlenb,  Fl,  Lopp,,  No.  476.,  FL  Suec,  No.  n92.;' S,  arbuscuhi 
a  Lm,  Svecy  No.  386.,  Sp,  Pl.,  p.  1445.,  not  of  Smith,  nor  Yahl,  nor 
Jacq.  —  As  varieties,  lAn,  Fl,  Lapp,,  t,  8,  f,  c, ;  S,  phylicifolia  Smith  F%, 
BrU, ;  S,  rad2cans  Smith  Fl,  BrU, ;  S,  t^traphi  Walker;  S.  hi^milis  WiUd, 
BerL  Baumz, ;  S,  Dicksonuka  Smitfa ;  S,  W&gsHiitna  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  p.  678. ; 
S,  kkunoH  Smith;  S,  maik\ja  Wahlenb,  Fl.  Lapp,,  p.  270.;  S,  tenuifdlia 
&mth  Fl,  Brii,;  S,  petrs^a  Anderaon;  S,  Croweona  Smith.  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  hts  Stfnopm  of  the  BrUuh  Ftoray  has  added  to  these  the  foUowing  kindfs, 
ducidated  by  Borrer  in  Fng,  Bot,  Si^ppL,  and  treated  as  species  below : 
—  S,  hxifl6ra  Borrer;  S,  phiUyreifolia  Borrer;  S.  proplnqua  Borrer;  S, 
Weigeluina  Boirer ;  S,  nkens  Smith;  S,  teniiior  Borrer.  In  the  tMurt  of  the 
prefatory  matter  of  the  group  Nigricdntes  relating  to  iSf.  jDhylicitolia  Koch, 
some  inrormation  on  the  above  S,  aibuscula  ICoch  is  inddentaUy  given. 

A  129.  S,  TENU^IOR  Borrer,    The  narrower-Zraiv^  intermediate  WiUow. 

MefUfflcatiom.    Bonrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  965a ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  8.,  p.  4t5. 

SmtoHumes.    Spectaneni  were  oommunicated  to  9imth,  who  mee»  to  nsTe  united  thif  kind  wlth 

the  &  UtmaarSwUtk,  tfae  8.  bloolor  Smiik  Eng,  Bot.,  1 180&  {Bonrer.) 
ne  Sexeg.    Tbe  femeie  It  deearlbed  «nd  flgorea  in  Et^,  BoL  Si^pLi  the  nele  ii  not  known. 
^Hgrawimg.    fing.  Bot  Supid.,  t.  «GSa 

^3ec,  Char,,  ie.  Disk  of  leaf  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  obsoletel  v  crenate, 
flat ;  dabrous  on  both  surfaces,  ghtucous  on  the  under  one.  Petiole  slender. 
Stipules  acute,  glandulose.  Catkin  slender.  Flowers  hixlv  disposed  in  the 
catkin.  Bracteas  rscales)  acute,  loncer  than  the  siU^y  stalk  of  the  capsule. 
Style  lonffer  than  tne  ovate  stigmas  (Borrer,)  Found  by  the  river  Lochy, 
near  KiUm,  in  Breadalbane.  The  specimens  figured  were  taken  froro  a 
plant  brought  thence  in  1810.  An  upright  shrub,  15  ft.  or  more  high. 
Branches  looselv  spreading.  IMsk  of  leaves  about  2in.  long,  when  first 
unfolded,  sprinkled  with  appressed  hairs  on  both  surfaoes,  but  soon  becom* 
ing  glabrous  except  the  midrib;  upper  surface  dark  green  and  shiniog. 
Petiole  long,  pale,  downv.  The  flowers  appear,  with  Mr.  Borrer,  earUer 
than  the  leaves,  about  tne  beginning  of  Afay.  Catkin  about  1  in.  long, 
while  the  flowers  are  in  blossom ;  eventuaUy  about  2  m.  Mr.  Borrer  has 
indtcated  its  affinity  as  follows :  —  Very  near  S,  /afirina  Sndth ;  and,  like 
it,  iDtermediate  between  the  common  saUows  and  the  eiabrous  bright- 
leaved  affinities  of  S.  /^hyUdfdlia;  resembUng  some  of  the  former  more 
nearly  in  general  habit  and  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves ;  the  latter,  in  the 
decidiious  nature  of  the  pubescence,  and  in  the  glandulose  stipules.  S, 
nfgricans  angustif&lia  Seringe  Sauiet  de  la  Suitte,  No.  23. :  it  is  very  similar 
to  S,  tenikioT  Borrer,  There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum. 
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m  ISO.  S.  LAXiFLO^A  Borr.    The  loose-catkiiied  WiUow. 

MemMcaHm.    Bocr.  In  Ed^  Bot  SiippL,  t.  S749. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  «±  3. 

Tke  8e*es.    The/emale  U  dewribed  and  figurad  in  Si^.  B&L  SttppL    Tbe male  plrat  U  not  knoirn. 

Engnping.    fiig.  Bot  SuppU  t  27491 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  U^right.  Young  shoots  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  gla- 
brous,  flat,  broadly  obovate,  narrower  to  the  base,  alightly  toothed,  glau- 
cescent  beneath ;  upper  leaves  acute.  Stipules  small,  concave  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Ovary  stalked,  bluntish,  glabrous  in  the 
lower  part.  Style  as  lon^  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  {Borrer  in  E,  B. 
Suppl.)  Wild  at  Kiilin,  m  Breadalbane,  where  it  was  observed  in  1810. 
Mr.  G.  Anderson  had  previously  distinguished  it,  and  comraunicated  to 
Mr.  Borrer  the  plant  from  which  the  specimens  figured  were  taken,  but 
without  informing  Mr.  Borrer  in  what  part  of  Britain  he  had  found  the 
kind.  That  plant  has  formed  a  tree*l]ke  shrub,  more  than  ISft.  high,  with 
crooked,  divaricated  branches,  and  flowers  in  April.  The  twigs  are  shin- 
ing,  greenish  grey  or  slightly  tinged  with  brown ;  at  firsty  sparingly  and 
inconspicuously  pubescent.  Leaves  I  in.  to  Hin.  long;  bright  green  and  sliin- 
ing  above,  more  or  less  glaucous  beneath.  Catkin  about  1  in.  long  when 
the  flowers  are  in  blossom,  which  are  loosely  set  in  the  catkin.  It  flowers 
in  April.  It  resembles  S.  M6rina  in  the  figure  of  the  leaves ;  but  that  kind 
diflers  in  its  more  acutely  angled  ramification ;  its  mahogany-coloured 
twigs,  densely  cottony  while  young;  the  abundance  of  short  appresS^ 
hairs  present  on  both  surfaces  of  the  young  leaves ;  the  more  awi-shaped 
ovary,  white  all  over  with  cottony  hairs ;  and  the  shorter  style,  with  short 
stigmas,  the  segments  of  which  usuaily  adhere  together.  (^Borrer  in  E.  B. 
SuppL :  Hook.  Br.  F/.,  ed.  3.) 


I^  ISI.  iSi.  Lau^rina  Srmtii.    The  Laurel4fati^,  or  tMning  dark  green,  Willow. 

IdentlfieaUtm.    Smitb  Lin.  Soc.  Trani.,  &  p.  182. :  Hook.  Br.  FL.  ed.  2..  p.  4fl& 

S^mmifmet.    S.  Ucolor  SmiiA  E»g,  BoL,  1 1806L,  Bi^.  F:.,  4  p.  m^forbes  tn  8A  Wob.,  Vo.  S. ; 

5.  aiMlacala  JV^Memb.  var.  Kock  Comm.,  p.  4B. 
Tke  Sesea.    Tbe  Itemale  b  deicribed  in  Eng.  Fl.,  and  flgured  In  Eng.  Bot.  and  8al.  Wob. 
BngnuHH*-    E>»S-  Bot,  1 1806. ;  SaL  Wo&,  t  S8. ;  our  >i;ir.  13S8. ;  andjilr.  3&  in  p.  161S. 

Spec.  Char.,  ic.  Leaves  elliptiooblong,  acute,  waved, 
and  slightly  serrated,  neariy  glabrous;  glaucous  be- 
neath.  Footstalks  dilated  at  the  base.  Sdpules 
pointed,  serrated.  Bracteas  obtuse,  hairy,  and  half 
as  long  as  the  densdy  downy,  ovate,  long-stalked 
ovary.  (Smiih  Eng.  Pl.)  A  nadve  of  Britain,  in 
various  parts;  ^owinc  plentifully  in  woods  and 
thickets ;  flowenng  in  March  and  April.  A  shnib 
or  small  tree.  Branches  at  first  erect,  or  wand-like, 
round,  of  a  mahogany-colour,  beset  with  copious 
nearly  uprij^ht  leaves,  and  attaining  the  height  of  1338 

6  ft.  Catkms  earlier  than  the  foliage.  If  neglected,  the  plant  becomes  a 
small  tree.  (Smiih.)  The  twigs  are  venr  brime,  and  unfit  for  any  useful 
purpose.  (Forbet.)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Henfield ;  also  in  the 
Goldwortn  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

•  132.  S.  pa'tens  Forbet.    The  spreading-^cA^  Willow. 

IdentifieaUon.    Foibet  in  SaL  W(^,  No.  39. 

Tke  Seae».    The  femalo  is  described  and  figured  In  8aL  Web. 

EngnmngB.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  ». ;  and  our>^.  99.  in  p.  1618. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  spreading.  Leaves  elliptical,  entire;  glabrous,  green 
and  shining  above;  veiny,  dabrous,  and  glaucous  beneath.     Stipules  lan- 

.  ceolate,  very  minute,  withering.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate-Ianceolate,  siiky. 
Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.^  p.  77.)  The  native  country 
of  tlus  spedes  is  not  given.  It  is  a  branchine  shrub,  about  3ft.  or  4fl. 
high,  witn  short,  spresuling,  dark  brown  brancnes,  s^ghtly  villous  only 
when  in  their  youngest  state.  The  leaves  are  1  in.  long;  and  sometimes 
2  in.  long,  and  1  in.  in  breadth,  on  luxuriant  shoots;  much  resembling  those 
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of  S.  ib6rfa)a.  Tfie  otkins  appear  with  tbe  lesTea  in  Hay,  ■nd  the  pUnt 
produccB  them  *  wcoiid  time  in  Augnst.  The  geoeral  ieaph  of  the  young 
twigsii  fiom  6in.  to  6iii.;  but  thia  speoea  ii  t>ot  Ukely  to  be  af^licdde  to 
badiet-mBking.    There  are  plaSta  at  Woburn,  HenfieM,  and  Flitwick. 

■*  133.  S.  li*Dl'CANt  SmH&.     Tbe  TOoting-liTaiiched  Willow. 
/fciWjgMWw.    SmIUi  n  Brtt,ii.ll)a.^jyilM.^  n.,  <.p.«M.  (MU))  Hodk.  Br.  Fl.td.  1.. 

Simtmfma.  S.  idiilldCilki 
VmB.,  Sh.  l&,4.p.lTl 

kn^umli  isduMuldj,  • 

IBarTrr  ln  £ivi  Agt  9«!. 

tbe  Linlud  3\pi>jlii^\iM 

klQd  or  S».  AIL  ^- br  Sia: 

plljllcUMIa  Rlrftu  In  Sa/. 
TV  Stra.    Ilie  l^miUc  li  di 

S^frttm'^.    Eqi.  BdL,  L  U 

Spec.Char.,Sfe.  Leareaelliptic-lanceoUte, witli WKTy ■emtures.Teryglabrous; 
glaucoui  1>eDeatb.  Stipulei  glandular  on  the  ineide.  Orarr  lanceolate, 
■talked,  silky.  Style  twicc  the  length  of  the  itigmai.  Brancbe*  trailbg. 
(Smtk  Eng.  Fl.)  The  foUowinf  traits  are  also  deriTed  from  Smitb.  A 
low,  spreadiiig,  glabroua  buih,  wboae  long,  recumbent,  brown  or  purpli^ 
branchea  take  root  aa  tbey  exteud  in  erery  direction.  LeaTcs  on  abortiBh 
aialks,  not  much  spreading,  about  Sio.  loiw,  not  1  in.  broad;  Tcry  ucute 
Bttbepoint,notat  all  rouoded  at  thebase,- riabrous  at  all  times,  escept  an 
obscure  downineas  ou  tbe  nudtib  above ;  barsn  to  the  toucb,  bitter,  Teriously 
crenated  or  aerrated ;  tbe  •emtursa  pecuUarlf ,  and  BOmediueB  Tcry  re- 
markablv,  undulated;  the  upper  nde  of  a  dark  sbining  green,  aud  Ihe 
under  ^oucous.    "A  perfecUy  diatinct  plant,  in  its  low  mode  of  growth. 


from  S.  Borren^  and  S.  DenJltatM,  and  iiom  all  tlie  other  Bridsb  BpecieB 
with  which  1  am  acquainted."  (Forbei.)  Mr.  B«rrer  has  described  ind- 
dentally,  at  the  end  of  bia  account  of  S.  DaTallidiui  iu  the  Eng.  Bot. 
■Sappl.  L  8701.,  chaiBCters  «f  S.  radlcans  in  contrast  with  characters  of  5. 
DaTBllimia.  One  of  theae  is,  tbat  5.  radkans  flowers  a  fiill  fortnight  later 
thaii  S.  DanllivbSL 

•  134.  S.  SonelHA^NA  Smitb.     Borrer's,  or  fhe  dart  itpright,  Willoyi. 
J^BUMtaUim.    aaltfaEii(.ia,  4.1117«)  Foitw ln  a>L  WotL,  Mol  45. ;  Bon.  ln  EDg,  Bot  Supiil., 

taAai  ifooL  bp. h., od. 3. 

IV  Sart.  ilw  milc  It  ricKrllicd  In  £W:  K.  ud  £«.  AML  Av^  •od  fliund  In  S^  Wei.  ud 
&«.  JM.  aml.  Mr.  W.  WltBn  aid^Sli  W.  J.  Hookic  bue  Aund  lEc  AduIc  u  KUliD,  1d 
Bradclbmfc  iHKk.  Br.  Fl,  cd  &) 
M-^mtHft.  ScL  Wt*.,  Na4&i  Eii(.  BM.  Soiit'-.  t.  SSia  ;  diu  .%.  13».  1  ud  j^.  «.  In  p.  ISIL 
Sper.  Char.,  ^.  Brancbca  erect.  LeaTei  iHnceolate,  lerrated  witb  Bballow 
nearly  eren  serraturea,  very  glabrouB  j  ^aucons  beneath.  Stipules  lanceo- 
late,  amall.  Bracteas  (siiiea)  acute,  ^aggy.  {Swi^  E.  F.,  Borr.  E.  B.  S.) 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  S.  ^hyHcifdlia  Eng.  Bot.,  ^i^SmrirW^iS^ 
t  1958.;  but  ae^B  distiact,  difiaing  much  in  ita  '^^IM^^K^^^^iVSw!! 
mode  of  growth  and  batnt,  aud  iu  oarrower  and  JSg^  "     ' 

truly  lanceolBte  lesTCB.  (Borr.)  Native  to  Scotland, '9;i>I 
in  Highland  mountain  Talleys:  Breadalbane,  KiJlin  F  '  - 
-  in  Breadalbane^  and  Glen  NeriB,  are  tbe  localitiea  ,  --^j„~jm^~  •  -^••r 
mentioned.  It  was  first  diacorered  by  Mr,  Borrer,  ^^(1.^  V  "^fljSKIlui^iti 
who  has  giren  a  detailed  deBcription  of  it  in  Eng.  fU''-  -j-V-^I^S^^, 
Bol.  SyppL,  from  wbicb  thc  foUowing  traits  are  Si2Ci*»iSiiS^^ 
derived: — A  mucb-branched  shmb,  decumbent  at  iijJf^SjaJy^^H^^ 
tbe  baee  only,  about  loft.  high,  Large  brancbes  TaA^!^^^^?^ 
BBh-coloured.  Twiga  spreading  or  ascending,  short,  '^™FC^,^»*i? 
soonbecomingof  a  deep  inBbc«Bny  bue,  andKiabroua.  '^" 

Buds  large.  Disk  of  tbe  leaf  lanceolate,  taperine  to  each  end,  about  S  b. 
long,  andi  in.  or  more  wide ;  keeled,  twiBted ;  dark  green  and  ebining  on 
the  upper  Bur&ce,  glaucoua  on  the  mider  one  i  glabrous  oo  both,  except 
a  few  scattered  silky  bairs  on  each ;  in  the  leaTCs  of  young  shootB,  closely 
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crenate,  or  uotched  with  shallow,  flat,  or  «Ughtly  wavedy  gland-poiiited 
teeth.  Petiole  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  disk.  Oitkins  of  the 
roale  numerous  and  showy ;  produced  about  the  b^nning  of  ApriJ,  earlier 
than  in  the  generality  of  mountain  willows.  (E.  B,  S,)  Ovary  lanceolate 
Bubulate,  on  a  longetalk,  quite  ebibrous ;  style  long,  bifid ;  stigmas  iinear, 
bifid.  (Hooker,)  This  kind,  cmtivated  in  the  wiliow  garden  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  produced  its  flowers  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  in  April ; 
and  agam,  when  the  plant  was  in  fuU  leaf,  in  July.  Trained  to  a  single  stem, 
it  wouid  form  a  very  handsome  smali  tree  for  suburban  gardens*  There 
are  piants  at  Flitwick  and  Wobum. 

A  135.  S.  DkYAhUA^^NA  Smith.    Davall*s  WiUow. 

JdnMleaHim.  SmiUi  Eng.  FL.  4  pL  17&,  «•  ftr  m  to  Cbe  Scotttib  klnd ;  Bomr  in  Eoff.  Bot  SuppL, 
1 8701. ;  Sinith't  Britiab  cpecunena,  not  bia  Swiis  one,  were  taken  fttiin  tbe  aune  indiTldual  ai  oun 
iBorrer) ;  Fortm  io  SeL  Wob.  Nol  47. ;  Hook.  Br.  i1.,  ed.  & 

SgnomgmeM,  S.  tanpla  Walker  {Andenom)}  S,  pbylidfdU*  IRttdL  (Mertent)}  tbew  relate  to  the 
female  ofthe  Sootaih  klnd  (Borrer) :  S,  <hjmel»e>Ides  SckUieher.  (Fbrbet  in  Sat  IVob.) 

TkeSeae».  The  female  ia  deicrilieJ  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Smmd.  Mr.  Borrer  Is  not  aoqualnted 
with  tbe  male,  but  haa  added  a  flgure  of  a  medmen  of  what  ICr.  AnderKm  regarded  ai  •uefaa 
prepared  firom  a*iketcb  made  from  one  of  Mr.  Andenon'*  «iceimeni  in  1811.  Two  lexei  are 
flgured  in  SoL  Wob.  Aa  It  ia  mott  prolMdile  that  Mr.  BMrrer  luiew  oftbeic^  perbapt  he  deaned 
the  male  erroneouii 

Eugraoingt.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t  £70L  ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  47. ;  and  our>^.  47.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Upright.  Leaves  obovate  lanceolate,  flattish,  very  acutely 
pointedyobscurelytoothed  or  serruted;  glabrous  on  both  surfiices,  somewhat 
glaucous  on  tbe  under  one.  Stipuies  minute.  Young  shoots  and  petioles 
pubescent.  Bracteas  obovate,  siiky.  Ovary  stalked,  acute,  silkv.  Style 
as  long  as  the  divided  stigmas.  {Borr,  in  Eng,  Bot,  Suppi,)  The  female 
is  a  native  of  Scotland.  We  have  specimens  froqa  Teesdaie  that  seem  of 
the  same  species.  (Botr.)  A  bubhy  »hrub,  with  ascendine  branches, 
scarcelyexceeding4n.  higfa.  Twigs  tinged  with  brown.  (^on*.J  Itgrows 
with  me  to  fi'om  6(1.  to  7ft.  high,  wilh  uprigbt,  dark  brown,  shining  branches. 
(Forbet.)  Leaves  about  \\  in.  long  (Borr.\  1  in.  broad,  on  luxuriant 
shoots  (Forbes);  upper  surfisice  dark  green  aud  shining,  under  surfiice  pale, 
and  more  or  iess  glaucous.  Petiole  rather  long  and  slender.  Catkins  of 
the  female  about  1  in.  loog.  The  flowers  appear  when  the  ieaves  begin  to 
exnand,  about  tbe  end  of  April.  (Borr.)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,Hen- 
fieid,  and  Flitwick. 

?  Vanety, 

m  S.  DavaUvkoA  SmUh,  the  Swiss  kind.  (SwUh  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  175.)— Bor- 
rer  has  not  identified,  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppZ,  this  with  tbe  Scottish 
kind ;  hence  it  becomes  ri^bt  to  register  it  separately.  The  fol- 
lowing  notice  of  it  is  denved  firom  SntUh  Eng.  FL:  —  M.  Davali 
sent  a  specimen  of  the  Idnd  to  Smith,  in  1790,  from  Switzerland. 
Tliis  specimen,  when  shown  to  Professor  Mertens,  was  pronounced 
by  liim  to  be  of  the  S.  pbylicifolia  of  Mllldenow  and  otber  German 
botanists.  **  It  is  not,  however,  tliat  of  LinnsBus,  nor,  apparently, 
that  of  Wahlenberg."  It  agrees  with  the  feroale  of  the  Scottish 
.  kind,  except  that  the  ovary,  and  all  parts  of  the  catkin,  are  much 
less  silky. 

A  136.  iS^.  TB^TRAPLA  Snuth.    The  four-ranked  Willow. 

IdaUUIcaikm.    Smlth  Eng.  FL,  4^  p.  177.,  exclusirely  of  tbe  ciUtion  of  Walker ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  8., 
r  p.  4fla,  excluaiTcly  of  the  dtatlon  of  Walker  j  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S709. ;  ?  Forbei  in  SaL 

wob.,  t  49.    Borrer  haa  not  quoted  the  latt 
TAtf  Seset.'  Tho  female  if  deicribed  and  figured  In  Eng.  Boi.  \  the  flgure  in  Sal.  Wob.,  whether  of 
L  thia  Und  or  not,  is  of  the  female ;  and  a  male  ia  dewribed  there.    Male  flowers  not  known  to 
Mr.  Borrer :  but  who  ha»  found  5.  ramifhaca  Forbet  {Sal.  Wob.t  t  SA.\,  from  reoent  «pecimeDa  in 
leaf,  10  fimilar  to  S.  t^trapla  Smitht  that  he  can  «caroely  doubt  of  that  being  the  male  of  tbiiL 
Engraving^    Eog.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S7QS. ;  ?  SaL  Wob.,  Na  49. ;  and  our  J^.  49.  In.  p.  Ifil4. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Upright.  Leaves  lanceolate,  twisted,  somewhat  carinate, 
very  acutely  pointed,  serrated ;  nearly  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous 
on  the  under  one.  Stipules  small,  hafheart-shaped.  Young  shoots  and 
petioles  pubescent.    BmcteoB  lapcebhite,  silky.    Ovary  stalked,  bluntish. 
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glabrous  on  the  lower  part.  Siyle  longer  than  the  divided  8t]|ma8.  (Bor" 
rer  in  Sng,  Bot.  Suppl.)  Wild  in  Breadalbane,  Scotland.  Cuttings  broueht 
thence  in  1810  produced  plants  that,  in  1831,  were  upright  shnibsy 
12ft.  to  15  ft.  hign.  Twigs  straight,  spreading,  slightly  tinged  with  brown. 
Leaves  scarcely  2  in.  long,  except  on  iuxuriant  young  shoots ;  rather  rigid. 
Oatkins  of  the  feroale  scarcely  1  in.  long  while  the  flowers  are  in  blossom. 
Mr  Borrer  has  thus  contrasted  the  kind  with  &  Davailiema :  —  It  is  much 
taller.  The  leaves  are  rather  longer,  and  more  spreading;  less  shining,  and 
of  a  duller  green  above,  and  whiter  on  the  under  surface ;  and  the  flowers 
difler.  The  following  traits  o£S.  t^rapla  are  derived  from  Smith's  descrip- 
tion :  -«-  **  The  whole  shrub  is  larser  than  S,  Wulfeniana  (S.  WeigeiiaiiA 
Borr.) ;  the  leaves  longer,  more  elliptical,  and  more  pointed,  with  unequal 
coarse,  and  wavy  serratures ;  deep  green  above ;  finely  gJaucous,  with  pro- 
minent  pale  or  reddish  veins  beneath ;  glabrous,except  a  very  minute,  snort, 
dense  downiness  on  the  upper  side  of  the  midrib  and  of  the  footstalks ; 
somedmes  even  this  slight  pubescence  is  wanting."  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Forster,  Mr.  Forbes  compared  this  species  with  his  S.  WuLfeniana,  to  which 
he  says,  it  does  not  bear  the  least  alliance.  Mr.  Forbes  notes  it  as  flower- 
ing  in  April.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Henfield;  aiso  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum. 

m  137.  S.  RAM IFU^SCA  Forbety  f  AnderM.    The  brown-branched  Willow. 

Idenlificatian,    Mr.  FortMS  states  Uiat  be  obtained  thls  new  BrltUh  qwdei  ft-om  Mr.  Maekajr  of 

tbe  Dubtln  Botanle  Garden,  wbo  reoelved  It  from  tbe  late  Mr.  George  Andertoo.    (SoiL  Wob,, 

Na  53L) 
%Non«iMe.    We  find  8.  ranirfitea  Sal.  Wob.,  t  53.,  flrom  recent  speehneni  1n  lcuf.  ao  limilar  to  our 

5.  tetrapla,  tbat  we  can  iraroely  doubt  ita  being  tbe  male  oftbat  ipecies.    iJBmr.  in  Eng.  JBbl. 

Sml,  t  870S. 
T%e  Sejcet.    Tbe  male  la  deicribed  and  flgared  In  Ai/.  Wob. 
Sngrmtiagt.    M.  Wob.,  No.  5a ;  aad  our^.  53L  In  pi  1615. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^rc  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elUptic-acute,  serrated ;  shining  above ; 
glabrous,  reticulaced,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  ha'.f-heart-shapedy 
serratedy  and  withering.  Branches  yellowish  brown,  pubescent  when  young. 
'Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long,  on  short  stalks.  Anthers  yellow,  of  4  lobes. 
(Sal,  Wob.y  p.  105.)  A  native  of  Britain,  but  where  is  not  stated  ;  flower- 
uig,  in  the  Wobum  salictum,  in  Apri),  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves, 
and  again  in  July.  An  upright  kind,  attaining  the  height  of  between  12  ft. 
and  14  ft.,  with  round,  ^labrous,  dark  green  branches,  of  the  preccding  year^s 
*  growth.  The  young  twigs  of  a  brownish  yellow,  slightly  downy  wiien  young. 
Leaves  alternate,  soniewhat  erectyelliptica),  acute,  approaching  to  an  ovate 
shape  when  fully  grown ;  glabrous  ana  shining  on  theu"  upper  surface,  giau- 
cous  and  reticulated  beneath ;  the  two  or  tliree  youngest  leaves  only  slightly 
downy,  as  also  the  tops  of  the  young  branches.  Footstalks  vilious  above, 
glabrous  beneath,  as  also  the  midrib.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long;  often  two 
catkins  bursting  from  the  same  bud.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield, 
Flitwick,  and  lUso  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

A  138.  S.  'FofLBESiA^NA.    Forbes'8  Willow. 

S^ntH^me.  S.  WelgeUdM  Forbea  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  5L,  t  WiUd.  Sp^  Fl.,  4  u  678.  (Forbes.)  Bfr.  Boner 

bai  adTiMd  ui,  in  bls  MSl  liat,  that  he  is  not  certain  wbetber  S.  WeigeUdiM  Eng.  Bot  SuppLand  S. 

VftigtMana  Sal.  Wob.  are  to  l)e  dlatinguuhed,  and,  if  tbey  are,  whlcb  ii  the  &  Weigel/aiM  Willd. 

Se&  alK>,  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  S656.  and  t  S796i    Whlle  S.  WelgeUdna  Forbei  remalni  unidentified 

witn  any  other  klnd,  It  miut  be  treated  ofaa  a  dUtinct  one. 
Tke  Se*e».    Tbe  female  Is  deicrlbed  and  flgured  in  SaL  Wob.    Mr.  Borrer  baa  ezpreBMd  tho  opbilon 

tbat  he  has  both  male  and  female  specimenfl  of  5.  Weigel^^  Forbes  from  tbo  Highlandi  orScot- 

famd.  iSorr.  In  Eng.  SoL  SuppL,  t  87»5.) 
Mngraningi.    SaL  Wob,,  No.  6i. }  and  amjlg.  5L  1n  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Forbes'B  original  descrip- 
tion,  taken  separately  from  what  he  has  quoted  from  Willdenow: — Upright, 
bushy,  5ft.  to  6  ft.  higb.  Branches  glabrous,  brown.    Leaves  ellipdc,  acute, 

"  aerrsied,  or  finely  toothed ;  entire  towards  the  base ;  bright  green  and  shhi- 
in^  on  the  upper  surface,  glaucous  and  pale  on  the  under  one,  where  the 
▼eins  are  parallel,  arched,  and  prominent.  Stipules  remarkably  small,  soon 
fiilling  oflT.     Catkins  appearing,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey»  in 
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April,  before  the  leaye^  expand.  Ovary  ovate  lanceolate,  downy.  Style 
longer  than  the  deeply  parted  stigQias.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  139.  S.  Weiqblia^sa  Boit.    Wcigers  Willow. 

JdeiUificaiiou.  Borr.  In  Ekg.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  2656.,  perhapi  excluiively  of  the  identlficatioo  of  Willd., 
as  intimated  by  Mr.  Borrer  at  LSnsS.,  and  in  hia  M&  liat,  as  followc :— **  I  am  uncertain  wfaetber 
8.  WeigdiiiM  Eng.  Bot.,  S656.,  and  &  WeigeUdiic  Sal.  Wob.,  aie  to  be  difUnguiahed,  and.  if  w, 
whichli  &  Weigelf^  Willd.**  Hook.  Br.  fl.,  od.  3.,  pi  434.  ?  auOuiiTely  of  lyn.,  WiUd. ; 
?  Uavne  AbbikL,  p^  238.,  with  a  flg. 

8gno»jfmu$.  S.  VftAreniina  Smitb  Eng.  FL,  4^  p.  176. ;  Reea>i  Cvda,  No.  1& ;  Fortwa  taStd.  Wob., 
Na  4S. ;  excluding  from  each  the  foreign  synonymes.  {Borrer.) 

The  Sexei.    Botb  lexei  are  flgured  in  £ng.  Bot.  Stqipl. ;  tfae  male  In  SaL  Wob.,  as  thaC  of  A  Wnlftn- 

lOIM. 

Engravimgi.  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t  fl66& ;  SaL  Wok,  No.  48. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  1. 17& ;  oux  Jlg.  1540. ; 
anfl>^.48.in  p.  1614^ 

Spec.  Ckar.,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptical,  rhomboidal,  or  abnost  round,  with  a  short 
point,  obsoletely  crenate ;  glabrous  on  both  sides,  elaucous  beneath.  Sti- 
pules  small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks,  Floral  Teaves  small.  Bracteas 
(scales)  oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  hairy  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
otyle  longer  than  the  stigmas.  {Borrer,)  It  seems  not  uncommon 
in  the  more  mountainous  narts  of  Britain :  Breadalbane  in  Scot- 
land,  and  Yorkshire  ana  Westmoreland,  are  places  named. 
Cultivated.  It  is  an  upright  sbrub,  about  \0h.  high.  Mr.  Borrer 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  of  more  humble  erowth  in  its  native 
stations.  Leaves  thin,  dark  green,  and  more  ^ttering  than  those 
of  S.  nitens ;  the  under  surface  ver^  glaucous.  The  catkins  appear 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  about  Apnl  or  May,  and  are  very  smiilar  1340 

to  those  of  S.  nitens.  It  is  difficult  to  define  satisfactonly  the  distinctions 
between  S.  W&geHiana  and  S.  nitens ;  yet  the  aspect  of  the  two  is  unlike, 
from  the  dark  hue  of  the  whole  bush  in  S.  nitens;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
real  difierence  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves.  (Borrer.)  There  are  plants 
at  HenfieUL 

Varieiy.  In  what  seems  a  variety  of  this  species,  the  leaves  are  more  con- 
spicuously  toothed,  rather  silky  whenyoung;  the  shoots  more  downy,  and 
the  ovary  pubescent  towards  the  point  only.  (Borrer.} 

A  140.  S.  NrTENS  Andert.    The  g^htenng-leaped  Willow. 

Uentificaikm.    Anden.  Ma  ;  Smitb  Eor.  FL»4.  p.  175.  ;  Fotbci  In  SaL  WoU,  Na  41 ;  Hook.  Br. 

FL,  ed.  8.,  p.  486.  i  Borr.  in  Enc.  Bot  SuppL,  1 9655. 
Tke  Se»e§.    Both  lexei  are  deicribed  4nd  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SnppL 
Engrannge.    Eng.  Bot  SoppL,  1 96S5.  ;  Sd.  Wofai,  Vo.U.,Jlg.  \ML ;  93aAJIg. 41  in pi  16191 

Spec.  Char»,  4'<^  Leaves  ovate,  or  elliptica],  acute,  slightly  serrated ;  nearly 
glabrotts  above,  with  sunk  vduis ;  glabrous  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules 
small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks.  Floral  leaves  smali.  Bracteas  (scales) 
oblonff,  haiiry,  loneer  than  the  haiir  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
Style  longer  than  Uie  stigmas.  Nearfy  allied  to  S.  Weigel- 
idnoy  and  more  nearly  to  S.  Croweafin.  (Borrer  in  ISng, 
Bot.  Suppl.)  Mr.  G.  Anderson  first  distinguished  the 
kind;  and  the  male  specimens  figured  were  derived  firom 
a  plant  that  he  connnunicated  to  Mr.  Borrer :  the  female 
came  fi^om  Teesdale.  The  kind  is  an  upiight  shrub,  taller, 
and  of  rather  stouter  growth,  than  S.  iomndna,  which  it 
resemblee  in  the  dark  mahogany  hue  of  its  shinine  twigs, 
most  remarkable  in  the  male.  Young  shoots  sli^tly  pu-  1341 
bescent .  Petioles  short,  reddish.  Disk  of  leaf  about  U  in.  long,  in  many 
instances  waved  or  twisted ;  upper  surfiice  dark  green,  shining,  more  or  less 
silky  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous,  except  on  the  midrib ;  under  surface 
glaucous,  and  even  white.  The  flowers  apipear  with  Mr.  Borrer  earlier  than 
the  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  those  of  S.  Bomr^ 
idna.  Catkins  of  the  male  scarcely  lin.  long ;  of  the  female,  by  the  figure, 
more  than  1  in.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfiekl,  Goklworth, 
and  Hackney. 
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A  141.  S.  Cro^-e/' iTA  Smith.    Crowe's  M^llow. 

I4aU(fieaikm.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 114&  :  Wllld.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  675. ;  Snith  in  Beet'«  Cycla,  Ma  51. : 

£ng.  Fl.,  4b  p.  1S2. ;  Forbea  in  Sak  Wob.,  No.  5S. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  & 
S^notifmes,    S.  arbiiacubi  Wahlenh,,  var.  Koch  GofnfM.,  p.  45. ;  S.  h iliniliB  Sckk  is  dted  in  SaL  Wob. 

M  tho  fenude  of  5.  Crowedna  Smitb ;  ?S.  heterophf  Oa  Uni. 
T%e  Sexet,    Both  «exei  are  deicribed  in  Eng.  Boi.,  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob.    Mr.  Borrsr  deena  the 

caseof  theoombinatioQof  thefilameDUtobeonemonttroutin  theipecie8,rather  than  innate  and 

characteriitic. 
Sngravkigt,    Eng.  Bot,  1. 114& ;  SaL  IVob.,  No.  5S. ;  and  our/g.  5SL  in  p.  1615. 

^pec,  Chetr,y  S^c,  FilameQts  combined  below.  Leaves  elliptical,  sligfatlv  ser- 
rated,  quite  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  Mr.  Borrer 
regards  {Eng,  Bot,  Suppl,,  t.  2660. ;  and  Hook,  Br.  Fl,y  ed.  2.)  the  combi' 
nation  of  the  filaments  as  not  a  constitutional  character  of  this  species,  but 
86  only  such  of  the  individual,  from  which  all  the  individuals  that  are  in  this 
case,  Uiat  he  has  examined,  have  been  propagated ;  and  he  regards  the  state 
as  one  founded  in  monstrosity.  He  has  added,  in  argument :  **  Indeed,"  the 
Btamens  '^are  represented  in  the  SaUctum  Wobumense  as  changing  into'*ovarie8, 
**  as  those  of  5.  ofcolor  Ekrhart,  and  some  of  the  common  smlows,  have  been 
observed  to  do.**  See  notices  of  instances  below,  and  in  p.  1454. ;  and  Mr. 
Borrer  has  since  found  this  change  taking  place  in  S,  Croweomz,  in  his  own 
garden.  He  views  jSi.  nitens  Anderton  and  S.  Croweana  Smith  as  very  closely 
akin ;  and,  in  the  following  notice  of  some  diff^rences  between  tliem  which 
he  has  made  (Eng.  Bot.  Suppl,^  i.  2660.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  what  he 
deems  cliaracteristic  features  are  noticed :  —  "  The  leaves  of  jS^.  Croweana  are 
less  pointed,  almost  obovate;  in  every  stage  without  pubescence,  even  in  the 
petiole;  their  edges  rarely  waved,  and  more  obscurely  crenate;  and  the 
scales  of  the  catkins,  that  is,  the  bracteas  of  the  indivldual  fiower,  shorter 
and  rounder."  According  to  Hooker^s  Brituh  Flora^  ed.  2.,  Mr.  Borrer  finds 

.  the  ovary,  not  downy,  as  Smith  has  described  it  to  be,  *'  but  nearlv  glabrous, 
as  figured  in  the  SaUctum  Wbbumeme,**  A  native  of  England  (i^t^),  in 
swamp^  meadows  and  thickets,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  **  S,  Crowe- 
druif  with  submission,  is  not  a  Norfolk  plant,  but  from  the  river  Ettrick,  near 
Selkirk,  whence  Mr.  Dickson  sent  it  to  Mr.  Crowe;  and  he  gave  me  fresh 
cuttings  from  the  same  place  three  years  ago,  which  tum  out  exactly  the 
same  individual  as  Crowe's  from  Dr.  Smitb. '  {Mr.  Anderton^  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Borrer,  1815^  The  following  traits  are  drawn  from  Smith's  detailed 
description  in  his  EngUsh  Ftora :  —  **  A  bushy  shrub,  usually  4  fl.  or  5  fi.  hi^h, 
with  many  stout,  irregularly  spreading,  glabrous,  leafy,  brittle,  brownish 
yellow  branches.  Leaves  altemate,  penectly  dabrous,  on  broodish  ^labrous 
footstalks,  unifbrmly  eiliptical,  very  rarely  inciining  to  obovate,  l^  m.  long, 
more  or  less,  acute,  and  ofben  recurved  at  the  extremitj^,  contracted  gra- 
dually  at  the  base ;  the  margin  copiously,  though  not  conspicuously,  serrated, 
or  rather  crenate;  the  upper  side  of  a  deep  shining  green,  under  glaucous, 
veiny.  The  catkins  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  about  1  in.  long ;  those 
of the  male  of  a  bright  yello w.  This  iSalix,  wben  covered  with  male  blossoms , 
is  amongst  the  most  handsome;  nor  are  die  leaves  destitute  of  beauty."  jS^. 
Croweana  has  grown  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  Mr.  Forbes  has  figured 
a  curious  monstrosity  in  the  plant  of  this  species  which  is  'in  the  Woburn 
salictum,  of  tbe  catkins  of  the  male  changing  into  ovaries,  with  the  style  and 
stigmas  perfect,  as  in  the  fertile  flower.  Mr.  Forbes  observed  the  progres- 
sive  change  of  the  stamens  into  ovaries.  At  first,  he  says,  the  filaments  began 
to  thicken  a  Httle  in  the  middle  when  they  were  united,  and  they  gradually 
grew  into  their  subsequent  shape,  the  filaments  becoming  pistils,  and  the 
anthers  stismas.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states  that  a  similar  aiteration  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Borrer  in  S.  oleifdlia,  and  Mr.  R.  G^  in  S,  cinerea. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Fiitwick. 

m  142.  S,  Di^coLOR  Ehrh,    The  two-coloured  Willow. 

TdemifJleaHon.    Ebrfa.  Arb.,  118. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  p.  487. ;  P  Hayne  AbblM.,  n.  2S8. 

Smtonmnet.  S.  tenuiAUa  SmUk  Eng.  Sot.,  t.  «186.,  aa  to  the  flgure;  S.  floribanda  Forbet  in  Sal. 
Wob.,  Na  54l  Koch,  in  hit  C^nm.,  ha«  identified  S.  blcolor  Ekrk.  with  S.  Hvida  WahicHb. ;  and 
noted  that  trhat  la  frequently  cultivated  in  Oerman  gardene  as  S.  btoolor  Ehrh.  ii  of  another  «pe- 

5l 
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cies,  and  much  nmnt  Co  8.  ar1>6tcuti  WitUemb.  Mr.  Boirer  hat  remarked  on  thli  ai  IbUowt :— 
*«  I  am  oot  aoquaintod  witb  S,  llvida  tVaU.  If  thli  prore  &  bloolor  Ekrk.,  our  .S.  bfoolor,  which 
Is  the  plant  oT  die  Qerman  gardena,  u  I  oonclude  ftxmi  Mertent  haTing  given  it  me  aa  8.  Uoolor, 
may  bear  FortMtl  name  of  florib<inda,  unlen  Scfcrader*t  older  name,  diaoolor,  beloDg»  to  it :  •€• 
Kock,  P.4&'*  (Borrer  in  a  letter.) 

Tke  Seta.  'nie  male  li  detcribed  in  8al.  Wob..  and  flgured  In  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob. ;  Mmie 
notice  of  what  Mr.  Borrer  deemi  the  female  is  given  in  Book.  Br.  A.,  ed.  9. 

Engratliigt.  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  8186. ;  Sal.  Wob^  No.  54^ ;  and  our  /g,  6«.  in  p.  16)5. ;  ?  Hayne  Abblld., 
1. 180.,  where  the  lex  flgured  ij  the  male. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptical,  green  and  shining  above,  elabrous  and 
glaucous  beneath ;  serrated,  ending  in  oblique  points.  Stipules  crescent- 
shaped,  serrated.  Catkins  of  the  male  copious,  bright  yellow.  Filaments 
sligtitly  bearded  at  the  base.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  107.)  A  niiive  of  Britain ;  flower- 
ing,  in  the  willow  earden  of  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in  July.  A 
bushy  spreading  snrub,  with  short  yellow  brancnes,  slighuy  villous  when 
voung;  the  older  ones  rather  a  yellowish  green,  (juiteglaibrous ;  rising  to  the 
neight  of  6  ft.  or  8  fl.,  with  bright  vellow  catkins  m  April,  and  again  in  July. 
Leaves  eliiptical,  acute,  serratc^,  gfabrous ;  shining  above,  glaucous  and  veiny 
beneath ;  glabrous  in  every  state  of  growth,  with  the  ezception  of  a  sli^ht 
downiness  on  the  very  youngest  leaves,  which  are  always  of  a  purphsh 
colour ;  midrib  and  footstalks  glabrous,  yellow.  Stipules  crescent-shaped, 
serrated.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  species  when  in  nower ;  neither  are  the 
leaves  destitute  of  beauty;  and,  when  the  shrub  is  cut  down,  Jt  produces 
tough,  flexible  twigs,  that  are  good  for  tying,  basketwork,  &c«  8.  bfcolor 
has  become  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  (Eng,  Bot,  Suppl.,  t.  2660.) 
There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  143.  ;S^.  PHiLLTREiFoYiA  Bofrer,    The  RiillyreaF-Ieaved  Willow. 

JdenUlleaiia^    Borrer  In  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  1. 1690.  i  Hook.  Br.  F!..  ed.S.  p.  417. 

7%e  sexea.    Both  laxei  are  deicTlbed  and  figurea  In  Emg.  Bot.  Stifipl.,  tfae  feuale  In  the  Auit. 

bearing  state* 
Engraoimg.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2SB0. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^pc  Leavei  elliptic.hinoeolate,  aciite  at  each  end,  •trongly  serrated,  glabrous  on  both 
Mirtkees.  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  StipuleB  smali.  Young  shoots  pubcscent.  Bracteas  (soales) 
oblong,  nairy,  longer  than  the  ghdntHis  «talk  of  the  glabrous  ovanr.  StTle  as  long  as  the  stigmaa. 
In  the  arranffiement  of  the  klnds,  thls  one  may  stand  between  S.  blcofor  and  S.  Dlckionfitea,  in 
both  of  whicn:  the  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  obsoletelgr  serrated,  and  of  a  figure  approaching  to 
oborate  with  a  point.  {Borrer.)  Mr.  Boner  has  thus  stated  its  localities  in  a  wild  state.  Highuuid 
▼alleTs  of  Sootland,  particularly  in  Olen  Tarfe,  near  Fort  Augustus,  InTemoss^hire ;  and  in  the 
▼icinlty  of  Ben  Ijawers,  Perthshlre.    He  has  termed  it  a  beautinil  kind.    The  male^  growing  in 

,  hls  garden  sinoe  1810,  had  beoome.  in  1830,  an  upright  much  branched  shrub,  about  Sit.  high ;  and 
it  fiowers  in  about  the  middle  of  April,  before  ttie  leaTos  appear,  and  aometimes  again  at  ini<l> 
•ummer.  Catkins  numerous,  cyllndrical,  i  in.  long,  dosely  set  wlth  flowers.  The  leaTCs,  in  siie, 
fl^re,  and  serratures,  bear  no  slight  rcscuiblance  to  those  of  Phill^rea  latUblia :  when  young,  they 
are  sprinkled  on  both  surfaces  witb  mlnute  appressed  bidn.  but  become  at  length  glabrous,  ezoept 
in  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the  petiole  and  midrib.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  is  scarcely  more  than  1  in. 
lons,  and  nas  its  uoper  surlace  of  a  bright,  shining,  fliU  green;  the  under  suilkoe  bluish :  the  petiole 
is  about  a  third  or  the  length  of  the  disk.    There  are  plants  at  llenfleld. 

-M  Hif.  S,  BiCKsoni/^NA  Smith.    Dickson's  Willow. 

MeaMeaiUm.    Smlth  Eng.  Bot,  t.  lS9a  :  the  figure  is  bad,  and  hac  led  to  doubts  as  tothli  spedes. 

which  onW  authenUcated  specimons  could  remove  {Borrer  in  Eag.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  S68S.,  inci. 

denUUy.)  willd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  6BS. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.  fla ;  Eng.  FI.,  4.  p.  196. ;  FortM  tai 

SaL  Wob.,  No.  55.  i  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.  -o-      »     r 

Sjmomyme.    S.  mTTtUlbldes  Smith  FL  Brit.,  p.  1056.,  not  of  Lln. 
Tke  Seaei.    The  flemale  is  described  in  Eng.  FL  and  Sal.  Wob,,  and  figured  In  Eng.  BoL  and  Sal. 

Wob.    Smith  has  noticed,  in  his  EngUOi  Fiora^  that  he  had  not  ofaserred  the  stamens. 
Bngrapim.    fiog.  Bot,  1 1390.,  see  under  Ideni^fieaiion,  abore;  SaL  WobL,  No.55.;  and  our 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  toothed,  glafcrous  ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Youngbranchesveryglabrous.  Catkins  ovate,  short,  erect.  Ovary 
stalked,  ovate,  silky.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  Eng.  Fi,,  iv.  p.  196.) 
Leaves,  for  the  most  part,  obsoletely  serrated,andofafigureapproachingto 
obovate  with  a  point.  Ovary  and  its  stalk  densely  Silky.  (Borrer  in  En^, 
Bot,  SuppL,  t,  2660.,  inddentally.)  A  native  of  ScoUand ;  flowering  m 
April.  The  following  traits  are  deri ved  from  Mr.  Forbes^s  description : — " A 
low-growing  upright  shrub,  attiuning  the  height  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  with 
smooth  yellow  branchcs ;  the  preceding  year*s  are  greenish  and  scaly.  The 
leayes  areelliptic,  obovate,  minutely  serrated  in  the  middle,  or  denticulated; 
entire  at  both  extremities ;  glabrous  and  shining  above,  and  very  glaucous 
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undemeath.  Thefooubdts  are  loag  and  slender,  dilated  at  the  biue," 
From  the  remorks  made  by  Sir  W,  J,  Hooker  in  Brit.  Fl.  (ed,  8,),  and  by 
Mr.  Forbea,  there  seems  to  be  b  good  deal  of  uncertainty  hs  to  this  species ; 
which,  aa.far  as  we  hk  concerned,  nuEt  be  left  to  time,  and  the  exHzmnation 
of  plants  m  a  liTing  state,  to  be  deared  up.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield, 

Group  xix.     Vacdnii/blia  BorreK 
Small,  aad  generaUt/ procttmbeiU,  Shmbi, 


DDQ 


Staniens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovar^  sessile,  down j.  LeaTesbearingaconsiderable 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  Faccfnium ;  opaque ;  the  under  surftce  ^aucous. 
Plants,  small  shrubs,  hbuhIIj  procumbent,  rarely  erect,  {Hook.  Sr.  Fl., 
ed,  2.,  adapted.)  1t  is  probable  tbat  S.  arbliscula  L.  is  the  aame  as  one  or 
more  of  the  four  kinds,  S.  racciniitdlia  iVaOier,  S.  carinktH  SibUA,  S.  pruni- 
f&lia  SmilA,  and  S.  venuldsa  Sntili.  (^Borrer  in  his  manuscnpt  list.) 

.«  14fi.  S.  rACCINiiyo'LlA  WtUker.     The  Vacranhun-leaTed  Willow, 
titiimiaaem.    WiBir^  Ewt  0°  "H- Hlit.  (ffaot  ».  R.,  ti.  i.),ei.\tit,f.Aai.i  Smttb  Di*. 
BoL  t.  EMt.i  BeeOCrdo.,  No.M,|Eiit.  Fl.,«.p.  IM.)  Farba  Id  SU  Wob.,  No.  £?.  i  Utdl. 

Stpmttme.    S.  srunlltiUa,  |i*R  ol,  Kotk  Ct 

Ar  Saa.    Boib  lem  itg  Bnirtd  ln  Sn*. 

~    .Bat.,E.tMl.|  SaL  mih,Ns.57.i 


Spu.  Oir.,  40.    LSTH  UooadiitaAnM^  Mmled  {  fiibnm  Bid  tna  it 
.  ■UiKDuiuadiUkTbMMitli.  C<iM]Ma«te.iBkT.    f — ' ' — ■   '" 

Xu.R)    Anitlnor  Bcgllu^on  inibluidiBoin. _. 

A  low  *"'"*— ^  ihmb,  Tcrr  dlttliict  ttom  S.  pnaAffMm,  ol 


«bai  innLSwiuk  otbmriH  ^diKiiu    Iws of  bul  hiir  U»  brtwltli oT  A 

tboHi^&anBUUbor&nDiilbi^conndUIbctact  «lUi  dOM,delIcMe,      '  38 

■bBOMbnUbKrilkjhiin^aidUIutriMnrTtUunHiii  IbeOiinloDaiatuiv    i  S 

obXtMkOBlaiif  •UtrfboMMIn.tndbauHlflil&iUkj  >l  tba  biek,  apedillr    ,  T 

wlHBnoBai  HW  uinnMiiAMarilltbelHTB  ereiiuidgUbrouiiiHuliu    V 
BudBH>S.jiiuBkniU.  "Anbii^ileuidpntVUUIeiEn^wbkfallud  .  [A 

irftrredflDttof»  toJ.HoeTuUtir  af&BniPirolU.iiod  wbkhlaTPTiJoodT  n  m 

■llledU&certaikU,jnudAlU,uiiTeiiuW"(Hoot.l    OfiU  tbtwOlowi.rt  )^  W 

nortn«blHliilb£ietlM7<iccliilumHntU]tu£..arUIbecrj.  Tli*U»M   ^  ' 

bua  ibe  Uetb  eKta  tonulDUod  br  ■  01»  nberial  (UDd,  uid  Ibeoe  ue, 

cneUUrlDMriTnuiwwr.artiirntibr^lfrilowcdiHr,  (Walk.  Eu.,ei.  ,„.„ 

in^ritl.)    TW*  u>  pUaU  U  Wobuni,  HeDfleld.  uid  FlUwldi,  eiHl  iB  1343 

■  146.  S.  cakinaVa  Sji^h.     The  keeled,  or fildedJemed,  Willow. 

ItetmtBtkm.  Smlth  Fl.  Br..  lOfiS.  j  En«.  Bot,  fc  1363. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  Fl,  4.  p.  (MOj  Bnlth  Id  Boh^ 
Creio.,  NO.G3.  i  &^Fl.,V|>.19I.,FartHlDa>J.  Wob.,  Na.W.i  Book.  Br.  Fl,  ed  3. 

Smhmw.    fi.  ^niAtU,p»iiof.«i>c*  Owiin.,  [!.» 

ntS^Ma.    ThnAanaUlifeuredlDEiu.AstluidlaM.  m>&. 

Siitntlati.    E^  Bot.,t.l38S.;  SU  Wo*i.,Na.Eg.)  ■Ddj1t.li9Llap.UlS. 

Ak.  aar..*t  Le*Tcoante,aiielrtaothed,iUbroul,inlDut(dr'«ll>ed,fiildedlnlosked.  CUklu 
eyllndrlcnl,  wltb  rouirf«l  h.lrr  btuleu.  Onuj  MUIU,  on.u.  lOky.  (Smid  Eng.  R.)  A  nuii. 
or  the  Hlililuidi  of  SsatUnd,  on  mounuiiu  ;  flowalng  tlicre  lDJuDe,«Kl,  In  lEa  wUlownnUn 
U  Wobun  Abtin,  In  AprU.indisiiiiilii  Auiiut.  Lmer  uid  moro  eroct  thu  3:pruninil*  nr 
S.  TcnultH,  to  baOi  whlch  II  li  mrl*  relued  ID  the  ArUle  cUtilw  Ml.  FDrtxi  aonilden  IhU 
toa  dlAnnt  ftm  S.  ncdnllfhlU  «118.  FeDalbH,la  lequlie  lar  dcliiUed  ooavwUiT*  tUw  »t 
IbcDi.    Tbnc  ue  pUDU  mt  Wobum  luid  FUtwkck. 

.■  147.  S.  racNiFoYiA  SmUi.    The  PlumJeaved  Wiltow. 

HauHoUtoii.    Smltfa  FLBr.,  p.loM.i  B]|.  Bot,t  13R1, ;  lteei'1  CtcIo.,  N&S5. ;  WlDd.  Sp.  FL,4, 

nGTT. i  Smith  Bng.  Fl.^  p.  IS3. ;  FoTb«  In  SiL  Wob.,No.M.|  Haok  Br.  FL, ed.3. 
&«wi>ei,  S.  ViKinltei  UxW,  oot  Un.  i  3.  ficunlRilla,  peit  o^  £ic*  Comm.,  p.  59. 
nrSeia.    ThB  fenule  !■  Bjured  in  B«.  fl«.  Md  Su;.  fFot. 

-       -       L  llsi.  i  S»L  Wob..  No.  66.  i  ui*  ourA.  18" 


li^.  Ciar.,  ^c.  leaveB  broadly  OTBte,  sHTated,  glabrouB  on  both  »ides  j  cTen 
Bbove,  glaucouH  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much  branched.  Capsules  ovate, 
BhBK;,like  the  bracteas,  with  silky  hairs.  {SmHh  Eng.  FI.)  A  natiTe  of 
Sc^and;  flowering  in  April,  Described  by  Smitb  aa  a  butny  Hhrub,  often 
3ft.  higb,  with  spreading  braocbes;  the  whoie  erect,  OT  ascending,  not  deeum- 
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bent.  In  the  Woburn  salictiun,  it  grows  about  ISin.  hicb,  quite  upri^t. 
Young  branches  brown,  bearing  a  little  short,  soft,  curvea  down ;  not  ngid 
prominent  hairs,  as  in  tbe  S.  ^uli^lia  Fortier.  Leaves  broadly  ovate» 
tolerably  uniform»  1  in.  long,  or  rather  more,  biuntly  pointed,  serrated 
throughout,  but  not  deeply ;  quite  glabrous,  even,  of  a  nill  shining  green 
on  the  upper  sur^e,  without  any  prominent  veins;  ^laucous,  veiny  when 
very  younc  only^  besprinkled  with  a  few  silky  close  haurs,  beneath.  Catkins 
obtuse,  of  a  brownisn  purple,  mucfa  shorter  than  those  of  S.  oacciniifbliay 
jS^.  venuldea,  and  iSi.  carmiita;  and  more  like  those  of  S,  6etulifolia  Fcfnter, 
The  branches  are,  likewise,  more  tliickly  clothed  ¥nth  upright  shorter  leaves, 
than  those  of  either  jS^.  venul^sa  or  S.  vacciniifolia.  The  above  is  derived 
partly  from  Smith,  and  partly  firom  Forbes.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn 
and  FlitMrick. 

Vanety* 

^  S.  p.  itpio  iongiore  Koch,  style  longer ;  S,  prunifDlia  Ser,  Sal.  Heh. 
p.  49.;  S.  formosa  Willd.  Sp,  Pl.,  iv.  p.  680. ;  S.  foe^tida  Schleich.  Cent., 
u.  n.  95. ;  S.  alpina  Sut.  Helv.^  p.  ^3. — This  is  wiid  in  Switzerland. 
(Koch  Comm.)  S.  formdsa  IViUd,  is  registered  in  Sweet's  Hortus 
BrUamdcut  as  introduced  in  1820. 

A  148.  S.  VENULO^SA  Smith.    The  Yeiny^ieaoed  Willow. 

Uemtificatkm.    SmiUi  FL  Br.,  lOSS. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1368.;  Beet**  Cycla,  No.57. ;  Ekg.  FL,  4.  p.  lj»5. 

FoitMn  In  8aL  Wobi,  No.  Sa  ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  cdL  S. 
SvfMmyiMtf.    S.  prunifblia,  pait  oi.  Koch  Comm.t  p.  41. 
fke  Sexet.    The  feniide  li  Bgured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wnb. 
Engraoing».    Eng.  Bot,  1. 1362. ;  SaL  Wolx,  Na  5&  \JDAJIg.  5&  in  (k  161& 

Spee.  Ckar.,  Sfe.  Xeavet  ovate,  ■enrstad.  naked,  retlculated  with  pnxninent  Teina  above,  lather 
glauoou*  beneetn.  Capaolea  ovate.  alllLy.  Stem  erect,  much  brancbed.  {SmiiA  Eng.  Ft)  A  native 
of  Sootland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountaina,  where  tlie  bloMomt  ar»  in  perfbction  in  June ;  but  ia 
gaidena  thej  flower  in  April ;  and,  in  tbe  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbejr,  thej  flower  a  •ccond 
tlme  in  Auguat  Inaise  and  general  babit.  th&s  speciet  agreea  with  S.  jprunifblia;  but  the  lome^ 
what  narrower  leavea  diflbr  materlally  on  their  upper  turAoe,  in  tbeir  prominent,  deganUy  reticu* 
lated  veint,  contpicuous  in  tbe  drlod  at  well  aa  growing  qiedmena,  etpecially  towarda  tbe  margin. 
The  under  tide  tt  generally  lett  glaucottt  than  In  tbe  two  latt;  and,  in  having  many  clote-prened 
baira,  comet  neareat  to  S.  eaccinlifMia.  Catkint  much  longer  and  more  tlender  than  In  5.  onmi. 
C5Iia :  and  the  wbole  thrub  it  more  erect,  and  growi  in  the  Wobura  coHection  to  twice  tbe  nelgbt 
oT  eitber  &  iminlfbUa  or  S.  saoclniifblia. '  Sir W.  J.  Hooker  agreet  with  M r.  EL  Fonter,  In  oonaiderag 
S.  venulbta  aa  oolv  a  variety  of  S.  prunif&Iia;  and,  indeed,  he  doubtt  if  S.  ^nifbUa,  S.  cwinlbta. 
and  S.  aaociniifbba,  with  S.  venuKMa,  are  not  diflfarent  ttatet  of  the  tame  tpeciet ;  and  Kodi  akid 
Dr.  lindley  are  of  thlt  opinion,  havin^  included  them  all  under  one  tpedct,  S.  iminlfblia.  We 
accordingly  oontider  tbote  fbrmt  at  vanetiet,  though  we  have  treated  them,  to  a  oertain  exCent,  ae 
if  they  were  tpedet.  fbr  the  take  of  thote  who  difin'  ftom  ut  in  opinion.  Mr.  Borrer  hat  remarked, 
in  the  manutcript  ittt  with  which  he  bat  fhvoured  ut,  that  pnmably  5.  arbdtcula  L.  ia  the  tame 
at  ooe  or  more  of  the  kindt  &  vaodniifblia  Watk.,  S.  carindU  Smith,  S.  prunUblla  SmM,  aad  S. 
venulbta Smttk.    Tben  areplanU  at  Wobum,  Uenaeki,and  Flitwick. 

A  149.  S.  CA^siA  Viiiari.    The  grey-ieaved  Willow. 

Identificatkm.    ViUara  Dauph..  S.  768. :  Smith  in  Reet*a  Cyclo.,  Na  80. ;  Koch  Conun.,  p.  59. 
^^mom^mei.    S.  myrtllldldet  tVHld.  &9.  Pt.,  4.  jx  686.,  exdutively  of  the  tynonymet  of  linnsut 

{Borrer)t  rbrbe$  in  Sat.  Wob.,  Na  66.  {Borrer)  ;  &  prottrAta  EkrM.  PL  Sdeet.,  p.  15ft,  aooocding 

to  Seringe  (AiPcA). 
Tke  Sexee.    Tbe  female  it  detcribed  and  figared  ia  SaL  Wob. 
Engramngt.    VUlan  Dauph.,  S.  t. dOl  £  11. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na 66.;  and  our>i^.ea  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Char.,  fc.  Leaves  dliptic  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  not 
Bfainine,  entire  and  revolute  at  the  edge.  Catkin  upon  a  short  leafy  twiglet. 
Capsule  ovate-conical,  tomentose,  seeminglv  sessile,  eventually  having  a 
very  short  stalk.  Gland  reaching  as  high  as  tne  base  of  the  capsule.  Style 
shortish.  Stismas  ovate-oblong,  entire,  and  bifid.  (Koch.)  Wild  in  the 
AIps  of  Daupliin^  and  in  Savoy,  upon  the  mountain  Enzeindo^..  (Id.) 
R^stered  as  introduced  in  1824.  Mr.  forbes  has  given  a  .detailed  d&- 
scription,  whence  we  quote  as  follows  :<^"A  Ibw  straggling  shrub,  attaining 
the  neight  of  3ft.  or  4ft.,  with  slender  shortish  branches,  dark  brown  on 
their  upper  side,  pale  beneath,  somewhat  wrinkled  or  striated.  Leavesabout 
I  in.  long,  perfectly  entire,  wavv,  with  a  short  sharp  point ;  very  glabroua, 
glaucous  and  veiny  beneath;  fower  opposite,  upper  altemate.  Catkins 
from  ^  in.  to  nearly  1  in.  in  length,  appearins,  in  the  willow  ^den  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  along  with  the  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  and  again  in  Au- 
gust.    Koch  has  noted  (Comm.,  p.  52.)  that  S.  ceW  Viiiart  difiers  from 
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Group  XX.     MyritUoides  Borrer. 
SbuM  BUieny-iHf  Siniit,  not  AWnwt  ofBntain. 


Q 


Tlili  fnnii  ranMUof «otle  UDdi,ui],  ili«nfbn,daa  not  ipHr  iBBniit.Br.FI. ;  iml,  MiURUnitl>, 
we  cwiiiM  quota  ehinouriMla  Umbi».  In  3.  >nirtUUllilH  L.,  m  b*Un*  tful  ^  tul£i*  wu 
«Hwit  lDci[nraiillkHKMlnthc(b»utlDt]iilor  riccUilumHrRllluiZ^i  uid  wciuniacthU 
thbUkcDOSaiiiicrtiliu  tocKfaof  theklBdiorohlcb  Mr.  Boctct  hu  coonilutcd  hliiraiip  Mtt. 

tUISIdCL  s        I-       1 

■-  150.  S.  MTBTiLLoi^Es  L.     The  MjTtillu»-like,  or  Bi&eny-leatKd,  Willow. 

Ur^tkaUim.    Uii.Sp,n..  IMe.iFI.Lini.,cd.l.,«96.t  SmlthlnBea^Crck).,  Ita.Tfti  Wih1.F1. 

Llpp.,p.!(I7.  1  Kcch  CoiDBL,  p.tt. 
^aync    &llc«ui>BcwTfiL»,  *'aU*B.,jiTT.  (Xact.) 
Ac  j»a.    n»  Cnulc  li  dacribcd  In  jlni'i  fVi^i nd  tha  mile  panjj  »,    The ftiula  li  iHUced 

Un.n.Lii|<iiL,e(LS.,t.S.  £(.*.)  ukdoiuj^  13U. 
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sdh.     StlpUlM 
r  U»  Itaule  In 

'lci)  DTM»Ju! 

itlHUlOH 

itciied.(Xs^  . 

lu  cTllndriwi 
bl  tlH  tnllA. 


■■  T51.  5.  PEpiCBLU^RlS  PuriA.     The  long-vteiked-a^indert  Willow. 
UenHfitamm,    PunbFL  AiBer.8et«.,£.p.61Li  SmlUilaBei^iCrclo,  Na,TS. 
Sfmnitmi,     5.  pcnniTllinlcI  Ifori. 
Ac  S<m    Ttic  famde  l>  noaetd  In  the  XfiRiic  qtrKitT. 


■nEii  oD  tvth  wiftee*.  Stlpulca  nonc.  Citkhu  itdkcd,  ncutir  glabnwi 
ulrT.    Otcft  oTfttr,  ohton*,  gklinnu,  upoa  c  itclk  tvlce  u  hkw  u  th 

dlTt^    WQd  ca  the  CihSai  Hountdni,  Kew  YoTk  i  Oowerlnf  In  Ai 

gutar  •pedcc  Introduced  bjr  Puih  In  ISIL  (JNm*,  SmiU,  ud  HOrl.  Brit.) 

Jt  158.  S.  plampo'lia  Fitnh.     The  flnt-leaTed  Labrador  M^illow. 
lOemttllaUkm.    Purth  Fl  Amcr.  Sept,a  11.8II. ;  Smllh  in  Hcert  Cyclo.,  No.at 
apa.aimr.,  *r.    11  )•  Incllned  lo  Hm  fnm  the  ^und  ou  ■  •inglc  •tcm.    Brudif*  dlntlcMloa, 

■emted  Inthe  midille,  pclcrbcDeith.  SqduIh  nanc.  NjiIIte  ol  Lihndor.  Seen  tir^Punli,  in 
Mr.  Andem'1  (inlfn,  wiUiciut  BDwtn.  [Aital  ud  ShKA)  iDtnduced  Id  ISll.  Fech^n  thic 
lcnolaftbcKmip  MjtllilDldn.  (Airnr In ■  lalter.)  II1I1  dnrulu ipecln li cuIIt dlMlncuiihBd, 
Purah  cbcvrTBc,  hj  iti  reiDBrkibiy  flct  cnd  tprecdlng  InTet.  BDd  br  iti  bctng,  thougn  procumbent, 
Incttiud  10  itcc  nnm  Ihe  (lund  OD 1  ilni^e  low  iten.  (R:  Jmer.  &tA,I,  p,61L) 

Group  xxi.     Myrif7i{(«  Borrer. 
Smallbuihy  Shr«6t. 


DDD 


.  D  s  flower.  Ovaries  dowDy.  LeaTea  oval  or  broadl;  elliptica), 
serrated,  Emall,  glossy,  rigid.  Plants  ainBll  aud  bushy.  (Hooi.  Br,  FL, 
adapted.)  It  seems  to  bethecssethat  the  epithet  Jl/yrsinitea,  in  S,  Myni- 
nitas  L.,  has  been  intended  to  imply  a  likeness  in  tlie  foliage  o(  that  luBd  to 
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that  of  the  raccfnium  MyraniteB ;  and  it  may  be  mipposed  that  this  cha- 
racter  obtaios  more  or  lesa  in  all  the  kinds  of  ihe  group. 

sk  153.  S.  JlfYRSiNi^TKs  L.    The  Whortleberry-/l«fwrf  yVillow. 

Mmt^fieatkm.    Lin.,  cited  br  Borrer  In  Eno.  Bot  SuppL,  L  9753.,  the  text :  FI.  Dan.,  1 1G64.  {SimUk.) 

aifnomtme$.  S.  iryrnnltes  0,  Smitk  Eng.  Fl.,^p.  195.,  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  9.,  p.  489. :  &  artNAifMia 
WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  68S. ;  prolMbly  S.  HacnaUdM  MacgilUvrar  in  JameM>n*f  £(UiA.  PMl.  Jour., 
Oct.  ISSa  (Tketthove  indieated  hg  Borrer.)  S.  Ifyrtinlte*  Kock,  part  oT,  Kock  Comm.,  p.60.; 
S.  «nbutifbUa  WiUd.f  SmUk  in  Ree8'$  Qucto.,  No>  67. ;  S.  dabia  Suter  Helv.,  p.  883.  ( WiUd,) 

The  Seaea.    It  is  imphed  in  the  Spee.  Ckar.,  ^c,  that  tbe  female  !■  known. 

Engraving.    Fl.  Dan.,  1. 1054.  iSmOk.) 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c,  This  has,  like  S.  ^etulifolia,  short  catkins,  and 
distinctly  serrated  leaves;  but  these  are  more  acute,  and  of  an 
ovate-lanceolate  figure;  and  the  long  style  seems  to  afford  a  dis- 
tinctive  character.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2753.,  in  the 
text.)  It  occurs  on  various  Scottish  mountains.  (Id.)  Wahienberg 
compares  the  stems  and  leaves  to  those  of  .^etula  nana,  from  the 
glossy  greenness  of  the  latter,  their  prominent  veins,  and  their 
remainine  on  the  shoots  in  a  withered  state  till  the  foilowins  year. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  dark,  and  almost  black  when  <iry.  (Hook.  1344 
Br.Fl.)     ^  ^         '  '   ^- 

jk  154.  S.  J9BTUi.iF0^LiA  FoTtter.    Th^  tUtforf  Birch-leaved  Willow. 

Jdeni^fieatUm.    Fortter  M&,  cited  by  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  £753.,  in  tbe  text 

Stfnomimet.  S.  Ifyninltes  Smitk  Eng.  Sot.,  1. 1360.,  exclusively  of  tbe  referenoetto  Hofflnann  {Smitk 

in  Eng.  Fl.),  Eng.  Fl.,  4l  p.  196.,  exdusively  oftbeTar.  /3,   Forbee  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  60.,  Hook. 

Br.  FL,  ed.  1,  p.  4S9.,  exclucively  of  tbe  var.  0,  not  of  linn.  [fiorrer)  j  Si  Ifyrtlnltcs  Kodk,  purt 

of,  Koek  Cbmm.,  Pl  60. 
Tke  Sesee.    The  female  ii  deacribed  in  Eing.  FL,  and  flgured  in  Eng.  Boi.  and  SaL  Wok, 
Engraeingt.  Eng.  Bot,  1. 1360. ;  Smith  in  Eng.  FL  ba«  quoted,  bendca,  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  1 7.  f.  &  t.  8. 

£  /  :  and  ViUari  Daupb.,  &  1 50.  f.  152. :  but  baa  detignated  thig  at  ^  bad :  *'  SaL  Wob.,  Noi  60. ; 

our^.  1345.  i  toid  Jlg.  60.  in  pi  16l5i 

Spec.  Char.y  Spc.  It  differs  from  jS>.  procumbens  by  its  smaller,  rounder,  more 
conspicuously  serrated  leaves;  sh^rter,  almost  ovate,  catkins;  shorter, 
more  truncate,  and  paler  bracteas  (scales) ;  and  more  distinctly  quadrangular 
ovary.  From  the  remarkable  primafacie  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  ^^tula  nkna,  Mr.  Forster  has  suggested  for  it  the 
name  of  ftetulifblia.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL)  Mr.  Borrer 
regards  it  as  not  certain  that  this  kind  is  a  native  of  Britain ;  and 
the  question  resting  on  whether  the  kind  found  by  Dr.  Stuart  in 
the  mountains  of  ulencoe  is  identical  with  S.  il/yrsinites  of  Eng. 
Bot,  or  with  iS^.  proc6mben8  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  he  has  stated  134>5 
that,  to  ascertain  tnis,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  specimens  of 
the  kind  found  by  Stuart,  preserved  in  Lifihtfoot'8  herbarium.  If  the  kind 
prove  not  British,  Mr.  Borrer  does  not  know  its  source.  Cultivated  in 
the  willoW  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  it  has  flowered  in  May,  and  again  in 
August.  A  sturdy,  upright,  bushy  shrub,  1  fl.  to  2  ft.  high,  with  abun- 
dance  of  short,  leafy,  dark  purplish  branches,  hairy  when  young,,not  downy. 
Leaves  very  different  from  those  of  all  the  foregoing  species,  except  S, 
malifblia,  in  their  rigid,  thin,  crackling,  veiny  texture;  without  anything 
glaucous  or  cottony  about  them,  the  fine  hairs  on  the  youneer  ones  being 
scattered  and  silky.  (Smith  Eiig.  FL)  Pursh  i  has  included  in  his  Fhr. 
Amer.  Sept.,  u.  p.  617.,  a  North  American  kind  of  willow,  named  S.  MyT- 
sinhes :  ?  is  this  the  same  as  either  of  the  above. 

Jk  155.  S.  PROCU^MBENs  Forbes.    The  procumbent  Willow. 

Jdent^leaHan.    Foibei  in  SaL  'Wob.,  Na  61.,  exclufively  of  the  lynonymes.    The  figure  it  not  a  cba. 

racteriMic  one.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Snppl^  t.  2753.)   Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  p.  4S9.  j  Borrer  in  Eng. 

Bot  Suppl.,  t  S75a 
Synomifmee.    S.  Ue>if  Hook.  Br.  Ft.,  ed.  1.,  p.  432. ;  S.  retikia  WUker.  BoL  Arr.,  ed.  4.,  2.  p.  4a,  and 

a  figure. 
Tke  Sexee.    Tbe  female  ii  deicrlbed  and  flgured  in  Eng.  BoL  SttppL  and  SaL  Wob.    The  male  plant 

ha»  not  come  under  our  notioe.  {Borrer.) 
Engraving$.    Witber.  Bot  Arr.,  ed.  4.,  vol.  2. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  61.,  the  flgure  not  «  chaiacterisCic 

pne ;  Eag.  Bot  Siqipl.,  t  2753. ;  and  our^.  6L  in  p.  1615. 

Spec,  Char.y  4«.    Branches  diverj^ng.     Leaves  oval,  minutely  serrated,  re- 
curved,  bright  green  and  shining  on  both  sur&ces.     Catkins  elongated. 
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thick^evHndrica].  Ovary  nearl^  sessile,  tapering,  obsoletely  qaadrangular. 
Style  short,  deeply  cloven.  Stigmas  spreading,  bifid.  (Borrer  in  Eng*  Bot. 
St^ppl.)  A  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland :  it  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Breadalbane,  and  upon  Brae-Riach,  one  of  the  Cairngorm 
range.  It  flowers  in  June>  but,  m  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbev, 
in  May.  The  following  characters  are  some  of  those  described  of  it  by  Mr. 
Forbes : — A  low  procumbent  shrub,  extending  along  the  ground,  with  green- 
ish  brown,  pubescent,  round,  shortish  branches.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  1  ^  in. 
longy  and  upwards  of  1  in.  in  breadth;  of  a  roundish-eliiptical  shape, 
holu>wed  out,  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  at  the  base ;  bri^ht  green  and 
shining  on  both  sides ;  alwajrs  perfectly  ^abrous  and  serrated.  Beadily  dis- 
tittguished  from  S,  detulifolia,  which  at  first  sight  it  gready  resembles,  by 
its  procumbent  roode  of  prowth,  and  large  elongated  catkins.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  observed  of  it,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  shrub ;  and  that  it  has  been  culti- 
vated  for  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  retains  ali  its  ^ 
characters.    There  are  plants  of  it  at  Henfield. 

-*  156.  S,  RETU^SA  L.    The  retuseUeaved  Willow. 

Jden^flcailon.    Lin.  Sa  Pt.,  1445. ;    Witld.  Su  PL,  4  p.  684. ;  Hayoe  Abbild,  p.  234. ;  Smith  in 

Rees*s  CTCla,  Na  7a:  Forbes  ift  SaL  Wob.,  Na  130. 
jjynonyisws.    S.  ret£itt  Kock,  pert  of,  Kock  Comm.^  p.  6S. ;  5.  MrpjIUfblia  Jacq.  Ausir.,  t.  S98. 

iKocM.) 
Tie  Sex€$*    Both  wxeB  are  deicrtbed  in  JHeei**  Cydoi.  and  thence  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  bdow ;  and  botb 

are  figured  in  Haifne  AbbiU. :  the  male  Is  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Bngraeingg.    Booc.  Mus.,  1. 1. 1. ;  Jacq.  Austr.,  1 298. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 176L ;  SaL  Wobi,  Na  1S9. ; 

mujlg.  lSi6. ;  and>iS;.  139.  in  p.  1690. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  glabrous,  shining  above.  Catkins 
of  the  female  obiong,  of  few  flowers.  •  Bracteas  (scales)  the  iensth  of  the 
oblong  smooth  ovary.  (Smith  in  Reet^s  Cyclo.)  Native  of  the  alps  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  but  not  of  Britain  or 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  main  stems  are  woody,  depressed, 
traUing,  branched,  oilen  of  great  thiclcness,  throwing  up  many 
short,  glabrous,  leafy  branches,  which  are  likewise  partly  decum- 
bent.  Leaves  stalked,  various  in  size  and  breadth,  but  usually 
from  ^  in.  to  1  in.  long,  and  from  one  to  fom*  lines  broad ;  quite 
entire,  abrupt,  or  even  emarginate,  at  the  extremity ;  tapering  at 
the  base ;  fiimished  with  one  rib,  and  many  straight  parailel  vdns. 
Catkins  lax;  those  of  the  male  vellow,  with  elliptic,  oblong,  '^^ 
slightly,  hairy  bracteas  (scales).  Stamens  2  to  a  iiower.  Catkin  of  the 
female  of  about  8  or  10  flowers.  Capsules  large,  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  gla- 
brous.  The  style,  which  is  short  and  undivided,  remains  at  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  valves;  and,  as  the  capsule  becomes  quite  ripe,  its  stalk  is 
somewhat  elongated.  (Rees*s  Ctfclo.)  Introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering  in 
May.    It  almost  equals  S.  herb^ea  in  diminutiveness.  (  Willd.) 

fVarieUes. '  Itis  probable  that^.  Ritaibeliafta,  S.  ITva-^rsi,  and  S.  ferpyllifoHa 
Scop.^  are  only  varieties  of  S.  retusa  L.  (Borrer  in  his  list.) 

Jk  157.  S.  YLvtkmUA^UA  Willd.    Kitaibel's  Willow. 

Jdenttflcatioa.    WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  683.  f  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyclo.,  No.  69i ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wobi, 

No.  64. ;  Wahlenbi  Carpat,  p.S14.  {Kock.) 
SjfmmifmeM.    S.  retdsa  Koch.  /3  vaajoT  Koch  Comm.,  pi  63. :  ?  S.  U^a.tini  Pwth.  {Borrer  in  his  list.) 

It  is  proitable  that  S.  KitaibeUaiM  is  onlr  a  var.  of  5.  retQsa  L. 
The  Sexe».    The  female  is  described  and  ilgured  in  Sai.  Wob. 
Engravimgt.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  64.  j  and  our  Jlg.  6t.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  CAar.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire,  emarginate ;  elabrous  and 
shining  above.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves,  cyundricaT,  and  many* 
flowered.  Bracteas  shorter  than  the  ovate-Ianceolate  ovary.  ( Willd.  and 
Smith, )  A  very  small  shrub,  with  yello wish  glabrous  branches,  spreEuiine  close 
alon^  the  ground.  A  native  of  the  Carpath^in  Mountains ;  flowering  there  in 
Aprd  and  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April  and 
May,  and  again  in  August.  Branches  dark  brown,  the  young  ones  shining. 
Leaves  nearly  1  in.  long,  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire;  emarginate  at  the 
tip ;  very  glabrous  on  both  sides,  the  upper  side  shining ;  the  nnder  one 
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■faowing  parallel  veins,  and  beiiig  less  shinine.    Introduced  in  ld23.    There 
are  plants  at  Wobnrn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

M  158.  S.  UhTA-u^Rsi  Punh.    The  Bearberry^eotwd  Willow. 

Jtkntificatitm.    Punh  FL  Aaier.  SepC,  S.  p.  610.  c  Smith  in  H0ei*a  Cyelo.,  Na  77. ;  FoiImi  in  flol. 

W&.,  No.  151. 
Slfnon^mei.    P  Identical  with  S.  KiUibek^M.  {Bmrer  in  hle  liit.)    R  tl  probable  that  S.  [rT«.6ni 

ie  oniy  a  ▼arieCy  of  S.  rettea  Z;.  (M.) 
71«  Saet.    The  female  i«  noticed  in  the  Spee.  Okar.t  Src,  below. 
Engra9ktfgs.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  151. ;  and  onr  j^.  151.  in  p.  16». 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  depressed.  Leaves  spathulate-obovate,  obtuse 
entire,  glabrous ;  shining  above,  glandular  at  the  marnn  beneath.  Stipules 
none.  Catkins  lax..  Bracteas  oblong,  fringed.  uvary  stalked,  ovate, 
glabrous.  Style  deeply  divided.  Stigmas  two-lobed.  A  beautiful  little 
species,  with  all  the  appearance  of  i^rctostiphylos  ITva-iirsi  in  habit,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  its  leaves.  (Purth.)  A  native  of  Labrador. .  Introduced 
in  ?  181 1,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  This  was  possessed  alive  by 
Mr.  G.  Aiiderson. 

jk  159.  S.  ^RPYLLiPo^LiA  Scop.    The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Willow. 

IdeiU0eatkm.    Soop.  Cam..  No.  1807. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  Pl.,4.  p.  684. ;  Hayne  AbUU,  p.  385. ;  Smith  In 

Rees't  Cydo.,  Na  71. ;  Foibes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  65. 
Sgnonyme». ,  5.  retilaa  Koeh^  y  Kodk  Comm.,  p.  63.  It  ii  probabte  that  5.  jerpylUfMia  Scop.  is  ooly  a 

▼ariety  of  5.  recaia  L.  {Borrer  in  hif  list) 
The  Sexes.    Tbe  male  is  figured  in  SaL  IVob.,  tbe  female  In  Bayne  AbbOd. 
Engravmff.    Scop.  Cam.,  1 61.    **Soop(4i*s  flgure  throwa  no  sreat  light  on  the  "  •peciei.  {Smith  in 

Ree^»  Cgelo.)    SaL  Wobi,  Na  65. ;  our  J^«.  1347, 1348. ;  and  fig.  65.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-lanoeolate,  acute,'  entire^ 
glabrous,  shining  above.    Catkins  oblong,  of  few  flowers.    Cap- 
suies  elfiptic,  glabrous.    Stiffmas  sessile.    (Smiih  m 
Reeis  Cydo.)    A  native  ot  the  high  mountains  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland;  flowering  in  May. 
1347     ^troduced  in  1818.      Haller,  Aliioni,  AHIlars,  and 

other  botanists,  took  this  for  a  variety  of  S,  retusa;  _. 

but  it  appears  to  be  widely  different,  the  leaves  being  nearly  ^^^ 
three  times  smaller,  and  always  acute.  A  very  curious  little  plant,  only 
1  in.  or  2  in.  high,  of  which  there  are  specimens  at  Henfield,  in  the  Cbelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  arlx>retum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

jt  160.  S.  coRDiFoYiA  Purth.    The  heart-leaved  Labrador  Willow. 

Ident^eation.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  611. ;  Smith  in  Reee'a  Cydo.,  Na78. ;  Foibea  in  Sal. 

Weib.,  Na  14a  p.  S77. 
Engraoingt.    SaL  Wobi»  Na  143.,  a  leaf ;  and^.  143.  in  jp,  1690. 

Spec.  Okar.,  Ae.  Stem  depreued.  Leayea  ond,  rather  aoute,  entire,  reticulated  wlth  veins,  heart. 
Bhaped  at  the  baie ;  glabrous  above,  pale,  with  a  hairy  rib  and  matgin  beneath.  SUpules  half- 
beart.ehaped.  Native  of  Labrador.  In  general  habit  it  reienU)les  S.  Myninltca.  {Fmrtk.)  A 
natiTeof  North  America,  in  Labrador.  Introduced  in  1811,  and  flowerlnj  from  April  till  June. 
Koch  obiervot  of  this  ipedeB,  that  it  is  very  similar  to  S.  WaidsteintdfM  WiUd.,  and  diflbre  only 
tn  the  leaves  being  itricUy  entire.  The  leaTes,  when  young,  are  aprinlcled  with  ▼lUoae  hain,  bot 
ioon  beoome  glabrous,  ezcept  at  the  edga 

Group  xxii.     Herbdcea  Borrer. 

Veri/  low  Shrubs,  tcarcefy  rising  an  Inch  above  ihe  Ground. 


Tbere  are  only  two  species  in  this  group,  the  characteristics  of  which  will  be 
found  in  their  specific  characters. 

jt  161.  S.  H£RBA'CBA  L.    The  herbaceou»^oo^  Wilk>w. 

Men0ifieaihn.  Lln.  Sp.  PL,  8415.;  WUId.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  pi688L:  Hayne  AbbQd.,  p.8^;  Smlth  in 
Baet*»  CyeUK,No.e6.:  KochComra.,  p.  63.;  SmiUi  Eng.  Bot.,  tl907.;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.p.l».; 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  6S. :  Hook.  Br.  FI.,  ed.  3. ;  Maclcay  Fl.  Hlbem..  pt.  l.  p.  853. ;  Host 
Sal.  Auitr.,  1.  p.  38. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  617. 

Tke  Sue»,    Both  scxes  aie  described  hi  Eng.  Fl,  and  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Ba^  AhMO.,  ud 


CHAP.  cni.  SMAci^x.    ^aYix. 

Bul  SalJu^.:  ta  Aw.  A>f.,tlwtaul«,lDl 

Both  ma  mn  LTlni,  Gi  18%  tn  tlie  T«l->~ 
amra^imn.    HMrnt    AlMU.,  t.  ITS.  I    Kng. 

Aiatp7l-'.lM-i  ourjSi,  l3t9.iu>AA.a 
Sptc,  Chor.,  ^e,     LeaTes  orlncular,   serrated,  reticulBted  with   fcina;  veiy 
glAbrouH  and  ■hiaiDg  on   both   udes.      Ovarj   Htalked,  OTate-Ianceotate, 
Ktabroua.  {Smlh  £ag.  Fl.)    A  nntiTB  of  Britaio,  oa  the  Wetnh  and  Higfa 
Miid  mountwiu ;  flowering  there  in  Juiie,  but,  in  the 
wiUow  garden  st  Wobuni  Abbev,  before  the  expansion  ^ 
of  the  leares.     It  is  a  DotiTe,  hIso,  of  vanoiu  parti  of 
Europe;  also,  according  to  Pursh,  of  North  America. 
In  the  Compaiaon  io   the  Botamcal  Magaxme,  it  is 
stBted  that  S,  hetbacea  exceeds  in  the  eleration  of  f 
iti  batHtat  every  other  Blirub  in  Britain  (p.  69.)  i  and  I 
tliat  '  few  hillB  of  SOO  or  900  juds  m  ftitain  are  \ 
without  S.  herbicea,  wliilst  S.  reticulita  is  probably 
limited  to  the  Scoitish  Hightands,    and  not  very  ,^q 

ptentiful  there."  (p.  228.)     S.  herbicea  is  the  least  '■**" 

of  BridHh  witlowH,  and,  accordins  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smitli,  the  least  of  all 
■hrubs.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  liis  Scaitdouiaa,  calls  it  a  perfect  tree  in  minio- 
ture;  ho  smalt,  tlial  it  may  l>e  takeo  up,  and  root,  tnmk,  and  brancbes  . 
ifHTad  out  in  a  smatt  pocket4x*ok.  According  to  Hooker  (Sr.  Fl., 
d.  2J),  it  iB  not  "  Bo  Bmall  as  is  geDerally  HuppoBed,  for  its  «tems  diride 
aiid  crea>  betow  the  Eurface  of  the  eutb,  Bcarcely  rising  1  in.  above  it."  L\ 
ed.  3.,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Grafaam,  Ihat,  "  in  the  Bo< 
tonic  Oarden  of  Ediuburgh  it  lias  Bcquired  a  prostrate  woodv  Btem,  2  (l.  to 
Sft,  long,  and  as  thick  as  tbe  little  finger."  Under  the  head  Foriefc», 
we  have  noticed  some  plants  which  may  belong  to  thiB  species,  and 
which  have  Btems  2  0.  or  3  fl.  high.     Tbe  teavcs  of  i^.  hcrb^ea  are  em- 

Kloyed,  in  lceland,  b  thc  tanning  of  leather.  {Lindl,  Nat,  Syit.  Bot.')  S. 
erbilcea  is  catled  by  the  I^landers  tbe  ptamigan  teaf.  (Wahicnberg, 
fjnoted  in  Fng,  Fl.}  In  Switzertand,  M.  Atphonae  De  Candolle  otiseiTes, 
"  some  BpedeH  of  wittow  (S.  retClsa,  beTbtlcea,  and  reticutata)  spread  over 
the  oneven  eurface  of  the  soil ;  and,  as  th«r  branches  are  often  covered 
with  the  earth,  which  the  heavy  rains  wBEh  over  them,  they  present  the 
nngular  phenomenou  of  trees  which  are  more  or  less  ai^terranean.  The 
extremities  of  these  branches  form,  sometiraes,  a  kind  of  tiirf ;  and  the 
■stonisbed  traveller  finds  himself,  as  we  maj  saj,  wnlking  on  tbe  top  of  a 
tree.  The  ^lix  berbicea  ia  the  spedes  that  moBt  frequenttj  presents  this 
Tcmarkable  appearance,  because  it  geaeTattr  ^rows  on  Bteep  stopes  of  loose 
ioit,  parucularlj  among  thc  fiBgments  of  schistus,  that  are  cagity  penetrated 
bv  the  melting  snow  and  the  rain."  (Gard.  Mag.,  lii.  p.  235.)  Tbere  are 
planta  at  Henfietd. 
f  Vanctie*.  "  A  very  remarkabtekind  of  witlow,  from  Sutberland,  which  has 
all  the.  characterB  of  S.  hetb&cea,  except  that  it  gmws  2  fi.  high,  haa  been 
Bent  to  me  by  Dr.  Oraham,  and  is  now  alive  in  my  gBrden,"  (Borrer  in  a 
letter.)     An  unusualljr  huge  variety  waa  found  bv   Mr.  Templeton  on  the 

701  SUeve-Nance,  in  the  couu^  of  Antrim,  IrelBnd,  similBr  to  •ome 
the  laive  varietiea  gathered  bj  Mr.  M'Niib  of  Edinburgb  on  the  moun- 
taina  of  euihertand.  Mr.  Moore  latetj  sent  Hr.  Mackaj  very  luxuriant 
Bpecimens  &om  Dsrk  Mountain,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  Ireland,  (F1. 
«4er.(.,pt.  l.p.  253.) 

jt  162-  5.  POLA^ais   WiMenb.     Hie  PolarWillow. 
ffcnWltaWM.    Witalcnb.  Siuc..  p.  fiK.  i  F1.  L^ip.,  p.  SSl. ;  Kocb  Comni,,  p.  Si. ;  Fortia  tn  Sil. 

w3l,  No.63. 
T%e  Stia.    The  flmmlc  ii  d<«ribed  iind  flfured  !□  Sal.  WiA. 
Entrulita.    W»hl.  Fl.L««ni.,l.  13.  r.l.iW-Vl^cib,  Np.eJ.iourjhi.  ISSO.  «41361.  imdA.O. 

^xe.  Char,,^c.     Leaves  oTate,  verj  ofatuse,  nearty  entir^  glabrouB.     Catkins 
offewflowers.     Stem  fililorm; or  thread-ahaped,    (WahUnbtTg  FI.L,)     A 
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native  of  Lapland;  flowering  there  in  July,  and,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobuni  ABbey,  in  April,  and  agajn  in 
Jiily.    Latroduced  in  1820.     The  brancnes  and  kaves  of 
thifi  species  are  moretender  during  the  spring  than  those  of 
S.  herbiu:ea;  the  stem  is  almost  filiform.     Leaves  broadiy 
1350  ovatey  or  somewhat  roundish,  o?ate,  or  obovate;  hardljr     *^* 
ever  so  narrow  as  to  be  called  oblong;  and  shining  on  both  sides.    Mr. 
Forbes  says  this  phmt  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  S.  herbkcea ;  but  that  the 
silky  germens  and  glaucous  leayes  dearly  sbow  it  to  be  distinct.    There 
are  plants  at  Henfidd. 

Group  xxiii.     Hastdtcs  Borrer. 

Low  Shru&Sf  wUh  foery  broad  Leavet^  and  exceedingly  thaggy  and  My  Catkhu, 

(HookBr.Fl.) 


□□ 


m  163.  S.  hastaVa  L.    The  hdlherdrleaved  Willow. 

UaU&leaikm.    Lin.  Sp.  Fl.,  144&  ;  Fl.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  893.;  IVllkL  Sti.  FL.  1  p.  66Il  ;  Smith  in  Reet^te 

Cyclo.,  No.  82. ;  Foitet  in  Sal.  Wobi,  No.  35. 
Sjfuot^pne,    S.  hutiu  Kock.  pait  of,  and,  if  the  kinds  Indieated  below  as  ▼arleties  be  admitted  a« 
.  •uch,  all  oT  Koch*B  5.  hastata,  except  S.  Wulfeniana  Willd.,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  48. 
Tke  Sereg.    The  female  to  deicribed  aod  fl|rured  in  Sal  Wob.    Smith  has  noted  ia  ReeTt  Cifclo  tbat 

he  bad  not  leen  male^owen. 
£ngra9ing$,    lin.  FL  Liipp.,  ed.  fiL  t  &  f.  9. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  S5. ;  our  ;^.  13S2. ;  and  J^.  S5.  in  pi  1611 . 

Spee.  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated,  undulated,  crackling,  glabrous  ; 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  unequally  heart- 
shaped,  longer  than  the  broad  footstalks.  Catkins  very  wooUy.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  glabrous,  on  a  short  stalk.  {Smith  in 
Rees^s  Cydo.)  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Lap- 
land.  It  is  said  that  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy 
first  brought  it  into  this  country,  in  about  1780.  It 
rises  to  a  sniall  spreading  tree,  and  flowers  in  April 
or  May.  Branches  bladdsh,  hairy  when  very  young 
only.  Leaves  3  in.  long,  and  about  half  as  wide. 
(iJL)  It  generally  attains  the  height  of  4ft.  to  5  ft. 
(ForbetJ)  Koch,  viewing  the  species  as  comprising 
the  varieties  indicated  below  and  S.  Wulteniana 
Willd.,  has  given  the  geographical  distribution  of 
it  as  foUows : —  Moist  places»  and  by  rivers  in  the 
alpine  and  subalpine  regions  of  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Carpathia,  Sweden,  and  Britain.  Its 
most  certain  British  station  seems  that  discovered 
by  Mr.  F.  Drummond,  **  by  a  small  stream  that  passes  through  ^he  sands 
of  Barrie,  near  Dimdee.**  (Bor,)  In  the  north  of  Sweden,  it  inhabits 
the  bogs  of  the  lower  r^ons  and  plains.  S,  ffialifolia  Smith,  indicated 
below  as  a  variety  of  <Si.  hastkta,  is  the  kind  of  the  latter  that  is  indigenous 
to  Britain.  Koch,  according  to  his  view  of  the  contents  of  S.  hastata 
as  a  species,  has  ascribed  to  it  a  variousness  in  the  form  of  the  leaf  of  from 
lanceolate  to  ovate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base. 

Varietiet, 

A  S.  A.  2  temddta,  —  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  heart-shaped  at  the  base ; 
synon.  jS^.  hastata  Willd.  Sp,  P/.,  iv.  p.  664.  But  Wahlenberg  .has 
accurately  remarked  that  thc  description  relates  to  a  shoot  devoid 
of  flowers :  the  same  kind,  in  a  flower-bearing  state,  is  the  S.  semi- 
lata  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  664.  {Koch  Comm.,  p.  43.)  This  variety  of 
Koch's  we  consider  as  blended  in  our  first,  or  typical,  kind.  Willde» 
now  has  given  Lapland  as  the  native  country  of  both  his  S.  hastata 
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and  S,  Berrulkta:  the  latter  b  reglBtered  aa  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1810. 
mS,h.  S  vaaiyhlia ;  S.  malifolia  Smiih  Eng.  JBoL,  1. 1617.,  Wilid.  Sp,  PL,iv. 
p.  676.,  ForbesinSal.  fVob.,  No.  36.;  ^.  hast^ta,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm.,  p.  43b ;  S.  hastata  Hook.  Br.  1%.^  ed.  2. ;  S.  hastata  Borrer 
in  a  letter. — The  female  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  and  in  Eng.  Bot., 
where  8aiith  notes  that  he  bad  not  seen  the  catkms  of  the  male. 
For  a  leaf,  see  our^.  36.  in  p.  16 1 1 .  Leayes  elliptic  oblong,  toothed, 
wavy,  thin  and  cracklinff,  yery  glabrous.  Stipules  heart-flhaped, 
about  equai  to  the  footatfuks.  Bracteas  obovate,  bearded.  Ovary 
lanceohite,  glabroas,  on  a  short  glabrous  stalk.  (Smith  Eng.  FlS 
According  to  Koch,  the  leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  serrat^  witn 
crowded  and  deepish  teeth.  (Comm.y  p.  43.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who 
considered  this  sort  as  a  distinct  species,  described  it  as  having  an 
aspect "  altogether  singular  among  our  British  willows,  resembling 
some  soet  of  apple  tree  rather  than  a  wiUow.*'  The  stem  is  from  3  n. 
or  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  nigh,  crooked,  with  numerous  irregular,  spreadinff, 
crooked,  or  wavy  branches,  most  leafy  about  the  ends ;  their  ba» 
blackish;  theyoung  ones  hairy.  There  are  plants  of  S.  hastiita 
and  S.  h.  mali&lia  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick. 
A  ?  ji  8.  A.  4  arbiucula ;  S.  arbuscula  Wahl.  Fl.  Dan.,  1. 1055., 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  138.,  where  there  is  a  figure 
and  description  of  the  femide  plant  (see  our  JSg.  iSsS., 
alsoj^.  138.  in j).  1630.) ;  S.  arbuscula  /3  Un.  Fi.  Suec.^ 
p.  348. ;  S.  arbuscula^  X^.  iS^.  PL,  p.  1545.,  FL  Lapp., 
t.  8.  i.m.  —  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  distant, 
small,  and  appressed  teeth,  or  almost  entire.  Accord-  ^^  \^^ 
ing  to  Forbes,  the  leaves  ai^e  elliptic-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated ;  glabrous  above,  glaucous  and  slightly  silky  beneath ;  the 
lower  ieaves  densely  silky.  Catkins  about  \  in.  long.  Ovary  ovate, 
downy,  sessile.  Style  longer  than  tbe  linear  divided  stigmas.  The 
old  leaves  appear  to  be  nearly  glabrous,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
«  figure  of  S.  arbiiscula  in  Flor.  Lmpp.y  pl.  8.  fig.m.  {Sal.  IVob.,  p.  275.) 
Brought  from  Switzerland,  by  Lord  G.  W.  Russell,  in  ?  1824 ;  and 
flowering,  in  the  Wobum  salictum,  in  May.  A  very  pretty  little 
shmby  not  above  1  ft.  high,  (^lbid.) 


164.  S.  LANA^A  L.    The  wooYLy-leaved  Willow. 

iattmctUkm,    lin.  Sd.  FL,  1446.;  FL  Lnn..  ed.2.;  Wllld.  Sp.  H.,  4  p.68a;  Smltli 
Cvda,  Na  88. ;  Smith  Eng.  FL,4b  p.SQ5. ;  Hook.  in  Eng.  fiot.  Suppl.,  t.  9634. ;  Wablenb. 
Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  S. 


S^monumes.  3.  lankta.  the  kind  No.  &.  Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  7L  ;  S.  lanlUa  Koek,  at  leaat  part 
oiKoek  Comm^,  p.  53. ;  ?5.  ciprea  Ff.  Dmn.,  t.945.  Tbe ■tyle  if  rarefented  as  bifld,  and  the  ttig. 
mas  as  UpaTtlte.  (Hooker  In  E.  S.)  fS.  chrysintboe  Fl.  Dan.,  t,  1057. ,  Porbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  71., 
tbe  Und  Na  1.  in  Fi.  Dan.,  1. 1057.,  two  ttrlea  to  a  flower  are  repreiented,  thougb  the  plate^  ln 
cther  respects,  Tery  fkithftillT  represents  my  Lapland  specimen  of  5.  lankta,  sent  me  bj  Dr.  Wick. 
str0m.  {Hooker  In  Eng.  Bot^  The  S.  chryanthos  Fl.  Dau.  and  tbe  Scottish  5.  lanku  appear  to 
me  wUely  dlflbrent  In  foUage^  the.8oottisb  klnd  bavlngits  leaf  mucb  more  orbicular,  and  generaUy 
heart^aped  at  the  base.  ^orbes  in  SaL  Wob.)  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  pi  704.,  Smiih  in  A«er'«  Cifel., 
No.  127. 

Tke  8e*e».  Both  sexes  are  described  and  flgured  in  Sng.  Boi,  Suppl,,  t.  9flS4. :  both  lexes  of  S. 
.      - -        -       -  r.  Wob. 


cbrfs4nthof  Fl,  Dan.  are  flgured  in  Sai. 
nugraviags.    Lln.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  S.,  t  8.  f.  x.,  t.  7.  i:  7.;  Wani.  iMop., 1. 16.  f.  1. ;  Big.  Bot.  Suppl. 
1 9604k :  SaL  Wofai, Na  71.,  the kind  No.  9.,  aleaf ;  n.  Dan.,  t946.  ?  1067. ;  wujlg,  1354. ;  and 
J^.71.Na9.inp.l617. 

£^c.  Char,y  ^c.  Leaves  roundish  ovate,  pointed,  entire ;  shaggy  on  both 
surfaces ;  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Ovary  sessile,  oblong,  glabrous. 
Styles  four  times  as  long  as  the  blunt  divided  stigroas.  {Smith  Eng.  FL) 
Ci^ns  clothed  with  long,  yellow,  silky  hairs.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  lan- 
ceblate,  longer  than  the  style.  Stigmas  undivided.  (Hooker  in  Eng.  Bot. 
SuppL)  Capsule  upon  a  stalk  that  is  longer  than  the  gland.  Stigmas 
entire.  (Ksch  Comm.,  p.  53.^  Stamens  3  to  a  flowet* ;  in  some  instances  2 ; 
the  fibunents,  in  not  a  few  instances,  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
(Hooker  in  E.  B.  S.)  A  pative  of  Lapland,  the  Faro  Isles,  and  Sweden ;  and, 
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perhaps,  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europey  besides  Scot- 
landy  in  which  country  it  bas  been  found  m  two  localides; 
bne,  Glen  Callater,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  O.  Don^ 
who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  species  in  Scotland ;  the 
other,  the  Clova  Mountains,  where  Mr.  T.  Drummond 
cUscovered  it  on  rocks,  in  sparing  quantity.  It  flowers  in 
May.    The  figures  in  Eng.  BoL  SuppLf  dated  February,      v  ^ 

.  1630,  had  been  partl^  prepared  fi^om  a  plant  cultivated  ^Ji 
in  the  Chelsea^Physic  Gkurden,  that  had  been  originally  ^lJ 
broneht  firom  the  Clova  Mountains.    The  foUowing  traits  "*97 

.  are  cwrtved^m  Smith'8  detailed  description  in  Ens.  FL : 
— '*Stem  Hft  or  4ft.  hiffh,  with  numerous  thidc  dis- 
torted  branches,  downy  when  vonng.  Leaves  broader  than  those  of  any 
other  Britifih  willow  except  S,  caprea,  on  shortish  stout  footstalks ;  elliptic 
or  roundish,  with  a  short  oblique  point;  entire,  though  somewhat  wavy ; 
from  IJin.  to  ^^in.  lon^,  occasionally  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  some- 
times  more  obovate,  inchning  to  lanceoiate,  and  the  earlier  ones  much 
smaller :  all  of  hoary  or  grey  aspect,  being  covered,  more  or  less  completely, 
with  long,  soft,  silky^  ^haggy  hairs,  especially  the  upper  surfiice;  the  under 
one  is  more  glaucous,  beautifuliy  reticulated  with  vems.  Catkins  terminal, 
large,  and  very  handsome,  bright  yellow :  those  of  the  female  proceed  fix>m 
lateral  buds.'*  Dr.  Wahlenberg  considers  this  species  as  '*  the  most  beau- 
tiful  willow  in  Sweden,  if  not  in  the  whole  world."  Tbe  splendid  golden 
catkins  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  light  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
bush,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  voung  foliage,  sparkling  with  gold  and 
silver.  It  yields,  also,  more  honey  than  any  other  salix.  Gh*afi£d  standard 
high,  it  would  make  a  delightful  little  spring-flowering  tree  for  suburban 
gs^ens.     There  ar^  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretnm. 

t^arietiet,  according  to  Koch,  tn  Koch  Comm.,  p.  53. 
A  S.  /.  2  glabrescetu;  S.  chrysdnthos  Vahl  Fl.  Dan,y  vi.  t.  1057.   (Koch 

Comm.,  p.  53.)  —  Leaves  glabrous  in  a  ereat  degree. 
A  S.  /.  3  giandtddsa  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.,  1. 16.  f.  1.  (Koch  Comm,)  —  Leaves 

sublanceolate,  glabrous  in  a  atesX  degree,  tooth  with  glanded  teeth. 
?  jt  S.  /.  4  depoHta  Koch ;  ^S^.  depressa  Lin,  Fl,  Suec,  No.  899.,  FL  Lapp,, 

Ko.  36L  t.  8.  fig.  n.,  IVahlenb,  Fl,  Lapp,  (Koch  Comm,),  Lin.  Fi,  Suec, 

ed.  2.,  352.,  FL  Lapp,,  ed.  2.,  297.  t.  8.  f.  n,   (SmUh  in  Reet^s 

Cyclo.) 
If  S.  chry^nthos  Fl.  Dan,  be  admitted  as  a  variety  of  5,  lan^ta  L,^  the 
question  as  to  its  synonymes  stated  above  may  be  deemed  unnecessary. 


Group  xxiv.     Miscelldnea  A. 

Kmdt  qfSdlix  detcribed  m  Sal.  Wob.,  and  not  kicluded  in  any  of  the  precedatg 

Grottpt. 


le  165.  jy.  iEGYPTi^ACA  L,    The  Egyptian  Willow. 

MdeKtificiUioH.    Un.  Spi  PL,  1444. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  68&,  exdudiDg  tbe  rerereneei  to  Pftllas  uid 

Omelln ;  Smith  in  Reet*t  Cycla,  No.  88. ;  Forbct  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  146. 
Svnonymes.    Calaf  and  Ban,  Alpin.  JBgypt.,  61.  t  62. 
Tk*  Sexeg.    Tbe  male  Is  mentioncd  In  tne  oeKription  in  Rea*t  Qfdo. 
Sngropingt.    Alpin.  ^gypt,  t  62. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  146. ;  and  Jlg.  146.  in  p.  1630. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  SfC.    Leaves  lomewhat  tooUied,  elliptic,  oblong,  veiny;  rather  fflabrous  abore,  giaucoua 

>  and  more  or  len  hairy  beneath.    Stipulea  half-heart«haped.    firanehcf  g[abroui,  and  angular  and 

.  fianrowed.    Catlcint  MMile,  very  hairy.    Alpinus  deicribef  thit  spedes  aa  a  nnall  tree.    The  leav» 

are  on  rathcr  short  footctaUu,  broad  at  tne  baae,  without  glanda,  uniailT  Sin.  or  4in.  long,  and 

nearly  2  in.  broad ;  acute,  rather  disttnctly  toothed ;  glaucoui  and  densely  downy  wben  young. 

{Reers  Cifdo.,  art.  $Uix,  No.  88.)    A  natiTC  of  Egypt,  where  a  water  ia  said  to  bc  procured  ftom 

.   the  catkim  by  distiUation,  which  Is  oontidered  antipeituentiaL  {Rid.) 
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?t  ?m?M  166.  S.  ALpf  NA  fForbet.    The  alpine  WiUow. 

IdaUifieatkm.    t  Fortoea  SaL  Wobi,  No,  149.    Mr.  Forbe»  has  not  quoted  an  autbority  fbr  the  name, 

thoiigh  he  has  nofeed  that  he  was  indd>ted  to  Profenor  Don  fbr  a  spedmen. 
Engrairingf.    Sal.  Wob^  Na  149. ;  and  our;^.  14a  in  p.  1630. 

^pec.  Char.^  ^  Leavet  oboTate,  elliptic,  entlre }  marKins  dlghtly  revolute,  deniely  illky  on  the 
upper  aurface:  glaucous,  reticulated,  hairy  undemeaui.  Branches  slender,  and  very  blaoE  when 
dried.  {SaL  WA,,  pt  279.)  **  Dr.  Graham  kindly  sent  me  living  cuttings  of  a  willow  with  this 
name,  alplna,  fhmi  the  Edinburah  Qarden,  in  1831 ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  cuttivating  it.  l 
thlnlt  it  much  resemblod  S.  oormfbUa  Purah^  which  I  formerly  had  growing: 

Jt  167.  S.  BSRBBRiF0\iA  PoU.    The  Berberry-leaved  Willow. 

UetOlficatiam.    PalL  FL  Boss.,  1.  p.  8.  81 1*82. :  Itin.,  S.,  Append.,  759.  t  K.  k.  f. 

7. ;  WlUd.  Spy  FL,  4^  pi  68a  ;  Smitb  in  Rees^  Cyda,  No.  68. ;  Foxbcs  in  SaL 

Woh.,  Na  140. 
Tke  Stsret.    Tbe  male  is  flgured  in  SaL  Wob. ;  the  flemale  Is  noticed  in  the  Spec^ 

Charaeter, 
Emi9ing$.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  S.  t  88. ;  lUn.  Append.,  t  K.  k.  f.  7. :  Omel. 

Sb.,  1. 1  85.  f.  &  ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  140. ;  our^i^.  ISfiS. ;  and>i;gr-  140.  in  p.  l6Sa 
Spec.  Ckar.,  Ac.  Leaves  obovate,  blimtish,  with  deep  tooth-like  serratures,  ^abroust 


petual  snow.  The  stems  are  braached  and  diflbsa  JLeaves  with  disks  not  much 
atwve  I  in.  long,  and  so  deeply  toothed  as  to  be  almost  pinnatifld ;  and  very 
happily  compared  to  those  of  the  Ixsrberry.  {Smttk.)    A  varlety  with  elongated  10/;^ 

leaves  is  found  ia  Kamtschatka.    Introduoed  in  ?1824,  and  flowering  In  May.  io«it^ 

^  168.  S.  tetra8Pb'rma  Bojfb.    The  four-seeded  Willow. 

tdentifieation.  Roxb.  Cofom.,  1.  p.  6&';  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  i.  p.  657. :  Smith  in  llees's  Cycla,  No.  a  : 
FoAes  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  31.  .  /      .  » 

Tke  Se*e$.    Both  sexes  are  flgured  in  Ro».'  Cor.  and  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engrawing».    Roxb.  Corom.,  1. 1  97. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  81. ;  and>^.  81.  in  p.  1609. 

Spec.  Ckar.y8;e.  Leafobkmg-lanoeolate,  with  the  uppcr  part  acuminate ;  serrated,  glabrous^  «Jaiu 
cous beneath.    Flowers  blossoming after  the protrusion  of  the) leavec    Male flower  having osta- 

.  mens.  Ovsry  ovate,  stalkcd.  Styie  short  Wikl  in  mountainous  places  in  India,  l^  the  banks 
of  rivers.  {ivUUL  Sp.  PL)  A  native  of  India.  Introduoed  In  179^  or  soon  aflerwaids.  In  its 
native  country,  it  fbrms  a  middling«4lxed  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk,  but  short,  and  as  thick  a»  a 
man*s  body,  besHng  a  very  large  branching  head,  wlth  twiggy  branches.  It  had  aot  flowered  in 
the  Wobum  ooUecnMi  anteriony  to  the  date  of  the  pubHcation  of  that  work  in  1829. 

1  169.  S.  ITLMIFO^IA  Forbet.    The  Elm-leaTed  WilJow,  or  SaUow. 

Identifieatitm.    Forbes  in  SaLWobi,  Na  15a 

Tke  Sexee.    The  flemale  is  described  in  SaL  Wok.,  and  in  the  Speeffie  Ckaraeter. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ifc  Stem  erect  Leaves  ovate-elUptic,  serrated ;  glaucous  beneatb,  shining  above :  a 
.  little  he«urt.sbaped  and  unequal  at  the  base.  acute  at  the  tip.  Stlpules  laiigc,  half.heart.shaped, 
senated  and  glandular  towards  the  stcm.  Ovary  nearly  ses8il&  ovate-UnceoIate,  glabrous.  I^yle 
elongated,  gbbrous.  Stigmas  notched.  Bracteas  obovat&  dark  in  their  upper  half,  and  flringed. 
{SaL  Wob.,  p.  286.)  A  native  of  Switserland.  Introduced  in  1821,  and  flowering,  in  the  Wobum 
salictum,  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  An  upright  bushy  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  18  (t  or 
more.  Branches  roun(Lj>ubescent,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  markcd  with  many  small  red 
spots  towavds  autumn.  liie  leaves  from  2  in.  to  8|  in.  long,  and  ]|  in.  io  breadth,  of  an  ovate-elliptic 
shape,  sometimes  hoUowed  out  at  the  base ;  flnely  semited :  green  and  shining  above,  glaucous 
and  besprinUed  wlth  minute  hairs  underneath.  FootsUlks  above  |  in.  lonf ,  villous,  like  the  mld- 
rib  Catkin  slender,  1|  in.  long  whoi  at  maturity.  Thrce  niplications  of  the  epithet  tflmtfbiiay 
besidestbe  above,  havebeeo  made;  namely,  S.  «ImifMia  TkuUL  PaHs.,51&,  De  Cand.  FL  Fr. 
5.  p.  S4a  CKbc*  Comm..jx  37. j  SmUk  Sng.  PL) ;  S.  nlmifblia  Sckl.  {Steud.  Nom.  Bot) ;  and  8 
«tmifblia  Sori.  BeroL  (Kock  Comm.,  p.  430  Koch  hatf  referred  the  flrrt  of  these  to  S.  ckptea,  and 
Smith  to  S.  aurlU ;  the  second  is  referred,  in  Steud.  Nom.  BoL,  to  S.  nlgricans  Smttkj  the  third  by 
i  Koch,  to  his  5.  phylicifbUa.  ?  Is  Mr.  Forbe8*s  distinct  fhmi  aii  these.  S.  «ImiidUa  TkaitL  b  regis. 
tered  in  BorL  Brit.,  No.  2400&,  as  having  been  introduced  IVom  Switxerland  in  18S1. 

•  jft  170.  S.  viLLO^A  Forbes,    Thc  "viilous-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  p.  183.    .     ^^        ^  ^,    ,^ 

Tke  SezeM.    llie  piant  In  the  Wobum  collectioa  had  not  flowered  in  18S9L 

Engravings.    Sai.  Wobi,  t  92. ;  and>^.  92.  in  p.  16ia 

Spec  Ckar.t  ^.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  flnely  serrated  towards  the  ttp ;  rather  slightly  tootbed» 
and  Upoiog  towards  the  base ;  unper  surfhoe  shining,  and  minutely  covered  with  small  halrs ;  be- 
neath,  glaucous,  reticulated,  and  sliffhtly  hairy.  {SaL  Wob.,  p.  ISa)  A  small  shrab,  with  slender, 
greenifth  ydlow.  viUous  tiranches,  which  are  sometimes  marked  with  yellow  dots ;  growing  bere  to 
the  heigbt  of  2  n.  The  leaves  are  ftom  1  in.  to  1}  in.  long,  obovate-Ianoeolate,  Upering  towards  the 
bose,  nunutely  serrated  a^  their  tip,  bot  genertdly  flnely  toothed  in  the  middle :  oflen  appearing  aa 
entire;  their  upper  surftce  sbining,  besprinkled  with  very  minute  hairs;  under  glaucous.  reticu- 
lated,  oovered  with  smaU  sbining  bairs.  •  The  whole  subsunce  of  tbe  leaves  is  very  thin  ana  tender. 
11  r.  Fortws  cannot  unite  this  witti  the  hitherto  descritied  species ;  the  leaves  aod  slender  growtb 
of  tbe  tHrancbes  being  very  dlfl^ent  fhnn  any  other  spedes  of  the  genus.  It  appears  rather  impa. 
tientofooid;  and,  as  it  suflbrs  during  the  wlntcr,  tnat  mayl)e  one  reason  wny  it  has  not  yet 
floweted  A  S.  viUbsa  Sekieieker  is  registcfed  in  Steudefs  Abmme/nitor  Botanicu$',  and  such  is 
Ukely  to  bc  indigenous  to  8ch1clcher's  couotry  of  resklenoe,  Switxerland,  whether  tbe  kind  noticed 
above  is  ktenUcal  with  it,  or  not 
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Kinds  of  Sa&r  inlroducedj  and  of  many  qf  which  there  are  Plantt  at  Messrs, 
LodMges*Sy  but  which  we  have  mt  been  able  to  refer  to  any  of  the  preceding 
Groups, 


^ 


m 

Semml  of  the  nanef  In  thte  noup  are  8chleicher%  Koch*f  eitiinate  of  whlch  we  have  alreadf 
given  in  p.  1486.  Many  of  the  otben  are  protiably  of  kinds  deicribed  ai  bdonging  to  preoedins  groupi ; 
becauae.  when  the  laJictma  at  Wobum  was  planted,  the  entire  collection  of  Me«rs.  Loddigea,  as  it 
exiated  In  18S7,  wai  included.  We  luvre^  howerer, jKiven  the  namei  and  descrlptions  bdow,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  our  artlde  on  iSSliz  aa  complete  ai  the  nature  of  the  reoorded 
inflmnation  on  that  genuc  will  admlt 

V 

A  171.  iSf.  ALBE^scENs  Schl.    The  whitish-/raoe<f  Willow. 

Ideni^leatiom.    Schleicher  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1898. 
JJIiNONgnntf.    S.  atyUMa  «  Dec. 

DetcHpSkm.  4«.  There  are  liTlng  planta  in  the  Hackney  artwretum,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
Cin^re»,    It  U  mentioned  in  the  Boftit»  BrUamucua  at  a  native  of  Switaerland,  Introduoed  in  189i. 

m  172.  S.  ifLNiFoYiA  Eost.    The  Alder-Ieaved  Willow. 

TdeniificaUim,    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1898. 

DeserkMm,  ifc.  This  kind  vpean  to  bekng  to  the  group  Clntoen.  There  wei«  living  apedmena 
In  tbe  HiBduiey  aiboretum,  and  in  the  Cambrldge  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836L 

t  173.  S.  AuMAHHlA^NA  Willd.    Ammann^s  Willow. 

aem^ficatkm,    WlUd.  Sp.  FL,  Na  16. ;  Smith  hi  Reea's  CycL,  No.8l.;  ?  Walt,  on  the  anthority  of 

Steud. 
Sirmmvme$,   S.  Jf  jrsinltea  B(^fbt,  SaL,  17, 18, 19.,  on  the  authority  of  WiUd.  j  &  hastiU  Bopi»., 

notL. 
BngraoiMgs.    Hofltai.  Sal.,  1 17, 18,  la  ;  Hayne  AbUkL,  1 11& 

Spee.  CSkar.,  4>c.  Leaves  obIang.«IIiptic,  acute,  senrated,  glabrous,  gUucous  beneath.  Stipules  orste, 
permanoii,  tootbed.  Catkins  about  1  In.  long,  with  eniptic,  obtuse,  hairy  scales ;  appearing  before 
Ihe  leaves.  CSmitkf  adapted.)  A  tree  with  brown  branches^  downy  wben  young ;  a  native  of  the 
Salsburg  ana  Carinthian  Alpa.    According  to  Hort.  Brit.,  tt  was  introduoed  ttam  AurtriA  in  18SL 

t  174.  S.  angusta'ta  Pvrsh.    The  \B;p&[4eaved  American  VHUow. 

Idemt^UuUum.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  Na  81. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyckx,  No.  87. 

Spec  Okar.,  ^.  Leaves  lanoeolate,  acute,  verr  long,  gradually  tapering  at  the  base,  flnely  serrated, 
quite  glwrous,  scaroely  paler  beneath.  Stipules  nalf.heart.sbaped.  Catkins  erect  smoothisb, 
appeaiinjK  befbre  tbe  leaves.  (Pmrek.)  A  low  tree,  found  in  shady  woods  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers, 
In  New  xork  and  Pennsylvania ;  (lowcring  in  March.  It  has  very  long  leavea,  and  resemblea 
&jBrinoldeii  CiUdL)    Introduced  in  1811. 

m  175.  5.  ANGUSTiFoYiA  Willd.    The  narrow-leaved  Caspian  Willow. 

Memt^caHem.    WUkL  Spi  FL,  4  p.  699. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycla,  No,  IIS. 
Saiumsfme.    ?  S.  c&snica  Pall.  Fi.  Rou.,  1.  p^  874. 
Engraving^    N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t  89. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^c  Leaves  linear,  very  narrow,  without  ftipules,  nearly  entire,  ovate  at  the  base, 
hoory  tbove,  silky  beneath.  (PFOUL  and  Smitk.)  A  low  shrub,  a  native  of  tfae  oountry  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Branches  brown.  FaUa8*s  plant  Is  said  to  be  glabrous,  otherwise  his  description 
agrees  with  that  gtven  by  WUIdenow.  ilbid.)    Introduced  in  188& 

?  A  176.  S.  OTTD^NA  Host.    The  Birch-like  Willow .  . 

Ident^lcalkm.    Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  1898. 

De$ertption,  4c.  Thls  seems  to  bekmg  to  the  group  CinteesB.  Thera  are  Uving  plants  In  the  Hack. 
ney  artMretu?),  the  leaves  of  which  are  too  lona  and  too  narrow  to  bear  much  reaemUanoe  to  those 
qf  any  kind  of  J9^tula ;  so  that  the  name  probabTy  refen  to  some  other  part  of  the  plant 

?  •  177.  S.  candi'dula  Host.    The  whitbh  Willow. 

IdentificaUon.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

Dctcriptkm,  ^.  Leaves  in  form  somewhat  reaembling  those  of  an  dm.  Ap|iarently  belongira  to 
the  group  Cio^rese.  There  were  tivlng  plants  in  the  Hackoey  aiboretum,  and  in  the  Botanic  Gar. 
den  at  Cambridge,  in  1896L  , 

?  m  178.  S.  CANB^scENs  Lodd.    The  hoary  Willow. 

Identifieation.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 


the  group  Cin^rec  Barr.,  p.  1553. ;  and  are  totally  difllerent  ftom  S.  can6soens    WilUL,  Na  67. 
>.  TSM,  whjch  belongt  to  the  group  GIa6cc  Borr.,  p.  154a 


inp 
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A  179.  S.  (7BRA8iFoYiA  ^S^.    Tbe  Cherry-leaved  Willow. 

Jtdent(flemttom.    Schleicher*»  Catalogue. 
Dueri^iom,  ^.    An  oniamental  shrub,  a  utive  of  SwltseriancL    Introduced  in,18S4 

m  180.  S.  CHRYSA^NTRos  CEd.    The  golden-flowered  Norway  Willow. 

JdentifieaHom.    (Eder  in  Flora  Danica,  1 1067.  s  WiUd,  Na  108. ;  Smith  in  Reca'k  Cyda,  Na  127. 
Spmmifnie.    7  8.  lanftta  var. 
Engraebig.    FL  Dan.,  1 1057. ' 

on  both  sidet.    Stipulcf  OTate, 
gokUoolourcdnain.  Style 
brway  alpc    A  «hrub  with 
thick  crooked  branchec.  and  large  ■haggy  leavea.    It  takea  ita  name  from  t^e  p>ld«oloured  halra 
on  tbe  icales  of  the  catkin. 

« 

m  18  !•  5.  aNNAUo^MEA  Sdd,    The  Cinnamon  Willow. 

Ideni^ficmtion.    SchL  Cat 
DeeeripHom,  ^.    A  abrub,  a  natiTe  of  Switierland.    iBtrodueed  In  ISM^ 

A  188.  S,  CLETBRJBPO^LIA  Schi.    The  Clethra-leaved  Willow. 

JdemilfiemUm.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  18S& 
Deeerigikm,  ^    A  sbrub,  a  natire  of  Switaerland.   Introduced  in  ISM.    There  an  pbnta  at 


[cwa.  Loddiges*i,  firom  which  it  appean  to  bdoog  to  the  group  Cl4>ica; 

« 

m  183.  S.  coNi^FERA  Wangenh,    The  cone-bearing  Willow. 

Ideniificaikm.    Wangenh.  Amer.,  ISSL  t  31.  f.  7S.  t  Mlihlenh.  in  Not.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scnit  BeroL,  4. 

p.  S40. :  WiUd.  Aitu,  S47.,  Spi  PL.  4.  p.  70S. ;  Htihlenb.  in  Slms  et  KSn.  Ann.  of  Bot,  8.  67. ; 

runh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  &  p.  61S.  j  Smlth  in  Rees*s  Cyclo.,  No.  ISa 
Sgnonifme.    8.  longirostris  Miclu.  FL  Bor.  Jmer.,  S.  SS& 
Tke  Senet,    A  female  pilant  wlth  thls  name  attacfaed,  was  flowering  In  the  London  Horticultural 

SoeicCjr^  arboretum  In  the  spring  of  1835. 
Engramng.    Wangenh.  Amer.,  t  31.  C  7S. 

Sipec.  Ckar.t  ^e.  LeaTcs  oblong.lanoeobte,  semilate  with  dlstant  teeth  ;  glabrous  on  tbe  upper 
smrftce,  even  and  tomentose  on  the  under  one.  Stipules  lunate,  subdentate.  Oraries  lanceoiate^ 
▼Ulous.  S^le  elongated.  Stomens  deepW  deft  {WiUd.  and  AnAA)  Wild  in  North  AmericiLln 
shadT  woodb  on  a  graTellT  dry  scdl,  from  Mew  York  to  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  AprlL  The 
cooeaike  excrescence  at  tne  cnds  of  the  branches.  occasioned  br  an  insect,  is  not  unfirequently 
foundon&prinoVdesanditaallledspecies.  {Purak)    Intioduoea  in  1830. 

A  184.  S,  CORU^SGANS  WUld.    The  glittering  Willow. 

Uem^kaHon.  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4u  p.  681. ;  Smith  in  Reea*s  CycL,  Na  64. ;  Eng.  FL,  4b  p.  ISa ;  Host 
Sal.  Attstr.,  1.  p.  S8.,  who  has  quoted  as  Identical  Jaoq.  Austr.,  1 406. 

^fnmjfmea.  Windenow  has  cited.  as  identical  with  this,  S.  arbflicula  Jacq.  Jnttr.,  t  40&,  and 
Moet  AfiMMM.,  fiS7. ;  and  remarked  that  it  is  close  akin  to  8.  tanuif  blia  SmitM;  and  Smith  has  con. 
flrmea  this  relationsbip  in  Eng.,Ft..^  pi  180. :  yet  Kocb  has dled  iComm.,  p.  57.)  the S.  arbfiacula 
Jaca.  Anttr.,  t  406.,  as  a  nide  and  un&ithftd  figure  of  S.  WaUsteinidiM  WIIkL,  a  kind  whicb 
Windenow  has  atated  {JSp.  Pl.)  to  be  dosely  related  to  S.  JfTrsinltes  Wiltd.  Sp.  PL^  and,  henoe,  Tery 
dlflbrent  ttom  8.  tenuif6Iia  Smitk  j  and  Koch  haa  besldea  {Comm.,  p.  45.)  mentioned  a  doutit 
whether  S.  cortkacana  WUld.  doea  not  bekmg  to  S.  arbfiscula  WaJUenb.,  but  that  he  darea  noC  refer 
it  to  it,  from  not  haTing  aeen  an  authentic  apecimen. 

Tke  Sexet.  Both  aexea  are  deacribed  in  fVilld.  Sp.  Pi.,  4  p.  68L ;  and  both  are  'figured  in  Bott  SaL 
Anttr. 

Engravimgt.    Jaeq.  Austr.,  t.  ¥36, ;  Host  SaL  Austr.,  t  9k 

8pec  Ckar.,  ic  LcsTes  OTatebellipUc,  acute  at  the  tip,  tapered  to  the  base ;  serrate,  the  lower  teeth 
gjanded ;  glabrous  ;  gtossy  abOTe,  jglaucescent  beneatn.  Capsule  OTate-Ianceolate,  glabrous, 
TmUd.)  It  Inhabita  tbe  Alps  of  Styria,  Carlntbia,  and  Saliburg.  (/dl)  Willdenow  had  aeen  this 
Und  liTlng,  and  has  dcacribed  it  in  detaU  in  hia  Sp.  PL    Introduced  in  181& 

M  185.  S.  CYDONiiEFo^LiA  SM.    The  Quinco-leaved  Willow. 

JdenUfieation.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

Deteriptiom,Ae.    Adwarfahrub,anaUTeofSwitaerland.     Introducedin  1881    There  areplants 
at  FUtwKk,  aina  in  the  GoMworth  and  Hackney  arboretuma. 

jn  186.  iSf.  DU^BIA  Hort.    The  doubtful  Willow. 
J)etcriptiom,  4c    Theie  are  pbinta  under  this  narae  in  the  arboretum  at  Flitwick  Houae. 

jn  187.  S,  BBiA^NTHA  SM    The  wooUy-flowered  Willow» 

Jdemtiflcatiom.    SchL  Cat 
J}etcriptiom,^    A  knrahrub,anatiTeof  Switaeriand.  Introduoedin  18eS»andflowerlnginApiiL 

M  \SS.S.  FAGiFoYiA  WaUUt.etKit.    The  Beech-leaved  Willow. 

JdaUifieation.    Wakistein  et  Kitaibera  Fl.  Rar.  Hung. ;  WBld.,  Ne.  103. ;  Smith  in  Reea*»  Cjdo.^ 
NalSS. 


ahaped,  with  glandular  teeth.  Branches  Djrown,  oowny  wnen  young.  t^icaina  noc  ooscrTea.  v  *r ina.} 
A  natiTC  of  the  Croatian  Alps.  There  are  planU  in  the  Cambrklge  Bolank;  Garden»  and  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges'a  ;  frgpn  the  kUter  of  which  it  appcart  to  beiong  to  the  group  Cin^reae; 
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S  189.  8.  FiNMA^ncHiCA  Lodd.  Cat.    The  FiniDark  Willow. 

Jdentifieaikm.    Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  18Sa 

DeteHptkm,  te.  A  knr  liiee,  •  natlTe  of  Swedcn.  Tfaere  ara  pUnts  uiidsr  thii  name  at  Mefm. 
Loddiges*t,  wnioi  ^eer  aatae  raemblanoe  to  S.  Timiniilia ;  and  at  all  erenti  aie  quite  diflkrent  Ihni 
8.  finm&rchlca  fVHUL,  No.  5&  in  p.  1541.    It  flowers  in  April  and  Maj. 

jt  190.  SL  FOLiOLoNsA  Afiel.    The  inany-leaTed  Willow. 

IdeniificaamL    Afkel.  in  Llnn.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  p.  S95.  s  WiUd.,  Koi  61. ;  Smith  in  Reet*f  Cydo., 

Na  73. 
Svnoi^met.    fS.  fbli^  Ltmd.   HorL  Brii.,  No.  8Mfi&.  Sweer$  BorL  Brii.,  No.  15a ;  S.  alplna 

myrtll&Ua  Budb.  Lapp.,  99. ;  S.  azbtkecuU  /3  Lim.  Sp.  Pl,  14i& 

Spee.  Ckar.^  ^.  LeaTCt  eUiptic  orate,  entire,  sonewhat  polnted.  •mootfa,  glaooout  faeneath.  Orary 


flddi  In  the  wild  part  of  Lapland,  but  rare.  \smitk  in  Beeii'»  dch.)    Some  botaniatc  oonrider  thtf 
tynonymoua  with  S.  Uvida,  No.  19a 

m  191.  S,  FORMO^SA  IVilld.    The  elegant  Willow. 

Identificatkm.    WUM.  Sa  FL,  No.  51. ;  Smith  in  Reee*s  Cydo.,  Na  62. 
^tumifmee.    S.  gUAca  WilkL  Arb.,  SS8.,  ?  5.  alplna  Scop.  Cam.,  ed.  8.  toL  &  p.  855. 
Engravbtg.    ?  Sco^  Cara,  toL  8.,  t  61. 

Spec.  Ouar.,  ^fc  Brandiei  reddiah  brovn.  LeaTes  1  in.  or  niore  in  length,  a  Uttle  coptmctcd  at 
the  base,  flnely  ftinged  at  the  edge ;  the  young  onea  Tery  •ilky  beneath.  Stipulet  extremdy  minute. 
Female  catkina  icarcdy  1  in.  loQg,  ,wlth  lanoeoUte^  fringed  icalet.  (  Wittd.)  A  natiTe  of  ihe  Swiai 
and  Carinthian  Alp^ 

A  192.  ^.  fuscaH^a  Purth,    The  brown-f^mr^  M^low. 

Identificatkm.    Fuish  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p^  618. ;  Smith  in  Reea'f  Cyda,  Na  lia 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^.    Branche*  of  the  preoeding  year  covered  wltfa  a  dark  brown  or  bUek  tomentum. 

LeaTct  oboTate-Unceoiate,  acute,  someiniat  lemted,  glauooua  beneatfa,  downy  wben  ypung. 

Stipulee  minute.    Catkint  drooping.    Scalei  obtuee,  fcarcdy  hairy  on  tfae  intide  iPunk.)   Found 

wiid,  in  low  oTerflowed  groundf  on  the  banka  of  river^  flrom  New  YoA  to  PiennsylTanU ;  flower- 

iog  in  March  or  AprU.  (/d.) 

*  193.  iSf.  GLABRAh^A  Schl.    The  glabrous  Willow. 

Identificatkm.    Schldch.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Deserkitkm,  ^.    Afhrub.anatiTe  of  Switseriand.  Introduoedln  3880.    Hiere  are  UTing  pUnU 
in  the  Hackney  artxuretuqa,  nom  which  it  appean  to  belong  to  the  group  Cln^ea:. 

m  194.  iS*.  HETBROPHY^LLA  Dcb,    The  Yarious-leaved  WiUow^. 

Ident&lcaikm.    De  Bray ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  ISffi. 

Descrfptkm,  ^c.    A  f  hrub,  a  natlTc  of  Europe.    Introduced  into  Britain  in  1883,  and  flowering 
In  April  and  May.   There  are  planU  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

« 

M  195.  S.  HU^MiLis  Dec.    The  humble  Willow. 

Identificatkm.    De  Candolle. 

Deseriptkm,  ^.    A  low  ihrub^  fddom  riiing  abore  liin.  high.    Introduccd  In  1880,  and  flowering 
in  AprU. 

jt  196.  S.  Jacqui^n//  Host.    Jacquin'8  Willow. 


Host  Sal.  Auft,  1.  p, 
The  Sexes.    Both  lexei  are  figured  in  Havne  AbbikL.Mnd  bQth  in  Ho^  Sal.  AvsL 
Bngravints.    Jacq.  Auit,  t  409. ;  Scop.  Carn.,  2.  t  61. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  1 181. ;  Hoit  SaL  Auft,  L 

t  108. 

Spec  Char.,  4c.  LeaTei  eUiptic  or  UnceoUte,  entire,  reticulatdy  vdny  cn  both  inrlhcei,  rftinlng , 
eTcntually  becoming  more  or  leH  gUbroui.  cUUte.  Catkini  upon  a  twiglet  nearly  ai  long  ai  the 
catkln ;  loafy  In  the  lower  part,  leafleii  in  tne  upper.  Capaule  (7ar  ovary)  OTatOijusuminate,  lewile, 
wodly,  eventuaUy  upon  a  Tery  ihort  lUlk,  and  more  or  Iom  gUbroui.  Gland  roacbing  higner  tfaan 
the  baie  of  the  capfule.  Styie  dongated.  Stigmaf  lineer,  bifld  or  entire.  It  only  di An  fttim 
5.  Afyninttei  JCocA  in  having  iU  teavei  entire.  and  moftlv,  if  not  alwayf.  cilUte  at  the  marffin. 
?  Ii  it  a  Tariety  of  that  ipeciei.  {KodL)  S.  MyninKei  or  Koek*s  Camm.  la  equal  to  the  5.  IfTr. 
sinttei  L.,  and  S.  6etuUf  dlia  Forster,  of  thii  work.    5.  JacqulntJ  ii  indigenoui  to  the  bighoit  alpine 

.  chaihi  of  Oirinthia,  CamioU,  Auitria,  Carpathia,  and  TraniylTanla.  (Kack.)    Introduced  in  1818. 

A  197.  S.  LiViDA  Wahlenb.    The  Und-leaved  Willow. 

Idcntlfieaiion.    Wahlenb.  Lapp.,  Na  1169. ;  Koch  Comm..  p.  39. 

Synanymes.  S.  art)6icuU  y  Lm.  ,Fl.  Suec.t  p.  348. ;  ?  5.  aibOicuU  fi  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  p.  144&  ;  8.  Staike- 
kna  Willd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  u.  677.,  according  to  ipecimeni  ttom  SiletU ;  ?  5.  foliolbia  4flui.  in  /7.  Lapp., 
ed.  8.,  p.  896.,  WtUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.p.  685. ;  S.  fRalif^lU  Beu.  Galk:.,  p.  313.,  aooonling  to  the  autbor 
in  Enum.  PL  Volkyn.,  p.SJ.f  S.  Ucolor  Ekrk.  Arb.,  118.,  FHes  Novit.,  \k  58w  (JCodk  Comm.)  The 
S.  llTida  Hook.  FL  ScoL,  and  Smitk  Eng.  FL.i.  p.  \99&.,  once  suppoied  Identical  witfa  &llvMa 
WakL,  bwB  been  lince  referred,  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  8.,  to  5.  vacciniifbUa  Walker. 
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Spee.  Ckat.,  S^c  Lesfef  obovtto  or  eOiptieaL  thortly  acinninate,  CDtire  Mcept  tlw  upper  ones, 
wliieh  aie  Mmte  with  remote  blunt  teeth;  gunicetoent  or  lirid  rather  than  glaucoas  on  tfae  under 
aurlhce ;  when  adult,  glabroua.  Stipulei  kidney-ahaped.  Fructiteoui  catkina  pedunclcd :  the 
pedunde  a  ihort  twlg  bearing  one  or  two  leaTca.  Capaulei  ttalked,  tomentoae,  orate  at  the  iiaae 
lanceolate  and  long  in  the  remainbig  part ;  ttalk  flve  timea  at  loQg  al  thealand.  Style  verjr  ihort. 
Sticmaa  ovate,  Ufld.  ( JTocil  Cbmiff..  p.  99.)  Koch  oomparet  it  to  S.  aurlta,  Dut  aays  that  the  male 
catkinaaielDOre  dender,  and  the  female  onea  thicker,  and  with  looier  floweni  Introduced  in 
18Mk  aooording  to  SweeCgHort.  BHL 

^  198.  S.  LONGtPO'LiA  Muhlenb.    The  long-leftved  Willow. 

IdenMcatiom.    Miihlenb.  Nor.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  p.  238. 1 6.  f.  6. ;  WlOd.  8p.  Fl.,  4. 

p.  970. ;   MUhlenb.  in  Stana  et  Kfin.  Akn.-,  98a  t.  &  f.  &  j  nuBh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  S.  p.  6ll : 

Smith  in  Reea*i  Cycla,  No.  41. 
J%e  Seees.    The  male  ia  deicribed. 
BmgnuHmgt.   Vow.  Act.  4oa.  Nat  Sorvl.  Berol.,  4.  t  a  C  & ;  AnD-.of  Bot.,  t  5.  £  6. 

5|Mic.  Cl«r.>  ^  Leavea  Unear,  polnted  at  eaeh  end,  verj  dlitinctly  toothed,  g^bbroua,  green  ca  beCh 
iurfocea.  Sttpulci  lanceolate,  toothcd.  Catkina  protruded  after  the  leavea.  Braeteai  rounded, 
aomewhat  hairy,  mottly  io  oa  the  inaide.  Stomena  2.  fllamenta  bearded  at  tbe  baie.  {Furtk,  aa 
ouoted  bv  SmitM  in  Jieet'9  Clfeio.)  OaChered  on  the  banki  of  the  Suiouefaanna ;  flowering  In 
July.  NotaboveSft.  high.  Leavea  5in.  to  6in.  long,  not|in.  wide.  The  flowering  branchci 
ionetlmei  bear  broader  and  ihorter  foliage.  (/</.)  According  to  Furib,  the  bi^anchci  are  brown, 
and  the  branchlcti  white. 

m  199.  S.  MESPiuto^iA  SM.    The  Mespilus-leaTed  Willow. 

iient^eatiim.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  od.  1836. 

Deterifttiont  %e.    A  ihrub,  a  native  of  Switxerland.    Introduoed  in  1884 ;  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  T^cc  aie  phinti  at  Meiin.  Loddigei*i,  from  whicb'  it  appean  to  bdong  to  the  group  Clnirea. 

A  200.  5.  iiURi^A  SchL    The  Mouse  Willow. 

rdemlifleatkm.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  188& 

DeterMkm.  ^^    A  ihnib,  a  native  of  Switserland.    Introdttoed  'in  1824,  and  flowerlnff  fn  MaKh 
and  ApfiL    From  tbe  planti  at  Meauri.  Loddigei*i,  it  appeari  to  beloog  to  the  group  Cinerec. 

A  801.  S.  JifYRicoi^DEs  MvhMb.    The  Myrica^like  WiUow. 

ItkmMeattam.     MUhlenb.  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scnit.  Berol.,  4.  p.  88&  t  &  f.  2. :  WUkl'  Sdl  Fl.,  4. 

p.  6Ga ;    Miiblenb.  in  Sio»  ct  KSnig  Ann.  of  Bot.,  963.  t  5.  £  2.  $    Purih  FL  Amer.  Sept,  C 

p.  6U. ;  SaaAth  in  RecTi  CyetoL.  Na  89. 
Tie  Seeet.    The  female  ia  nocicea  in  the  fipecMe  GUntacter. 
Ensraehtgt.    Nov.  Act  Soc  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  t  &  f.  SL ;  Ana.  of  Bot,  8.  t  &  £  8L 

Spee.  Ckor.,  Ae.  Leavei  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  about  4  in.  long,  and  1  hi.  broad,  bluntly  ierratcd, 
gjabroui,  ^ncoui  beoeath,  glanded  at  the  bai«.  Stipulei  cw ate,  lerrated  with  glanded  teeth. 
Catkini  wooUjr,  about  U  in.  hmg.  Ovary  lanoeolate,  giaibroui ;  Ita  italk  and  the  braetea  remarkabl  v 
woolly,  and  thb  former  longer  than  the  gland.  Style  the  length  of  the  divlded  ttigmai. '  iSmitk.) 
Wild  in  North  Ameriea,  In  wet  meadowa  and  woodi,  fttim  New  England  to  Virgtnia  ;  flowering 
In  AprlL  A  ihrub,  Arom  6ft.  to  9  ft.  higb.  {PvrtM  and  SmMk,)  According  to  Purib,  the  aduR 
bmnchea  aic  green,  and  the  younger  onci  puiple,  and  glabrouik    Introduoed  in  1811. 

A  202.  S.  NBRTO^A  SM.    The  nerved-Uaved  WiHow. 

Uenliftcation.    ScfaL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISSa 

Detcr^tkm,  ^e,    A  ibrub,  a  native  of  Switaerhuid.  Introduced  ia  1884.    Fttmi  the  planti  in  the 
Haekney  arbotetom,  it  appeara  alHed  to  S.  ciprea. 

m  20S.  S.  OBTU^A  Link.    The  bluntJeaved  Willow. 

UenlifleaHmL    fLink. 

Deteriptiom,  ^    A  low  ihrub,  rardy  exoeeding  4  ft.  hlgh  ;  a  natlve  of  Swltseriand.    Introdueed 
in  1890,  and  flowering  in  May. 

fll  204.  S.  OBTUSIFO^LIA  fVUld.    The  obtuse-leaved  Lapland  Willow. 

ident&lealiom,    Willd.,  Na  lOa  ;  Smlth  in  Reei*i  Cyda,  No.  18L 

Sfnonpmet.    S.  f bllii  obl6ngii,  &c.,  Un.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  8.,  p.  801. ;  5.  eiprea  fi  Sp.  PL,  1448. ;  S. 

0'lea  iylv§itrii,  ftc.,  Rudd.  Lapp.,  99. 
Spee.  Ckar..  Ae.    Leevea  obkmg.lanceolate^  wedge-ibaped  althebaie.'  Pyequcnlin  the  weoda  aad 

mountaini  of  Lapland.  (Liwurtic)     A  ilender  ihrub,  not  unftequently  arborvioent    Young 


the  lower  Uunter  leavci  of  eaeh  branch  are  Aurniahed  with  minute  diatant  teeth,  or  ihallow  ler. 
raturci ;  while  the  upper  and  pointed  onci  areauite  entire.  Ezoept  the  teeth  of  the  ieavci,  it  oomei 
nearcr  to  S.  Lappbnum  than  any  oth^r  kind  or  willow.  (Smttk  in  Beet*t  Qfdo.) 

A  205.  S.  OBTU^si-sERRA^TA  Schl.     The^  obtu8ely-seiTated-/lnitimi  Willow. 

Idenijfieatfi'^    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

DfteripUom,  ^c.    A  ahrub,  a  native  of  Switaerlaad.   Introduecd  in  1894.   The  planti  in  the  Haeiu 
ney  arboretum  appear  allied  to  S.  dlprea. 

«  206.  S.  PALLB^scBNS  Schi.    The  pale  Willow. 

Uent^lcatiom    SehL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  I886L 

5  M 
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DeteriaUom,  ^    A  •hrnb, «  natiTe  orSwiUeriand.  iDtrodooed  in  lasS    Hie  plettto  at  Hadoicir 
■ppear  i^ed  to  &  eftprea. 

m  207.  iS^.  PALUDO^A  XA;.    The  Mareh  Willow. 

Oeniifieaiiom.    Linlc  Enum. ;  Sveet  Hort  Brf t,  Na  73L ;  Lodd.  Cet.,  ed.  1836. 

Deseriptionf  ^.    From  UieplantstMertngtliis  nianeintlie  llaclmey«ifx)retiini,thii  kindappeeri 
to  btiaag  to  the  same  group  ai  &  paIl€Kena. 

m  806.  S.  PERSic£FO^LiA  Hort.    The  Peach-tree-leaved  Willow. 

rdeniifieaiiom.    Lodd.  Cat»  ed.  1836. 

Deter^km,  i^.  The  plant  bearing  thit  name  In  the  Uadmej  aitMwetam  mgfmn  «Uied  to  5. 
rdbra. 

Jk  209.  5.  PYRENA^iCA  Giman,    The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

/d^Nl(illcalftm.  Oouan  DluaL,  77^  exduding  the  synonymet;  Wiild.,  Na86.s  Smith  in  Beet'i 
Cydo.,  No.  107* 

Spee.  Ckar.,  ^.  Stenu  quite  prottrate,  brandied,  and  tmooth.  LeaTei  1  in.  loag.  and  nearlT  |  in. 
wide ;  bright  green  and  shining  alwve ;  remarkably  wooUy  about  the  mazgin,  wnidi  giTes  tnem  a 
peculiar  and  cnaracteristic  appearanoa  When  young,  they  are  hairr  all  orer.  Footstallu  broad, 
channeled,  rather  sbort,  smooth,  yeilowish,  without  stipules.  Female  catkins  9  in.  long,  slender, 
rather  Jax,  on  leafy  stalks.  Scaies  Unear-oboTate,  iong.  ftinged  with  oopious  long  hairs.  GamenB 
extending  rather  lieyond  the  scales,  and  clothed  with  similar  hairs.  Stigmas  long  and  linear. 
(8mith  in  Ree$*t  Cjfclo.)    A  native  of  the  Pyreneea.    Introduoed  in  18S3,  and  Soweting  in  May. 

«  210.  S.  inrRiFoYiA  Schl.    The  Pear-tree-leaved  Willow. 

MentificatiOn.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Deterifiion^  fr.  A  shrub,  a  natiTe  of  Switserland.  Introduced  in  1884^  and,  flrom  the  planti  at 
Hackney,  apparently  bdonging  to  Cinirec 

ft  21 1.  S.  RBCURYA^TA  Pur$h.    The  recurved-^xUkmed  Willow. 

Memttficaiion.*  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  8.  pi  609. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyck>.,  Na99. 
71«  &«ef .    The  female  is  notioed  in  the  Spee^  Ckaracter. 

4we.  Ckar.,  Ae.  LeaTCs  oboyate.Ianceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  entire ;  glanduhu-  at  the  margin,  glau- 
ooos  bencMD ;  the  young  ones  silky.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  protruded  before  the  leaves.  re- 
cunred.  Ovary  ovale,  somewhat  stalked,  the  length  of  the  hairs  of  the  bracteas.  Style  very  snoit. 
Stigmas  divided.  Wild  in  shady  woods  in  North  America,  among  the  mountalns  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania ;  flowerine  in  April.  A  low  sbrub.  Branches  brown,  glabrous.  Buds  yellow. 
Bracteas  tipped  with  black.  {Pttrtk  and  SmitM.)  Introduoed  in  1811.  Aocording  to  Puzah  (p.612.), 
It  bears  oonaiderabie  resemblance  to  S.  rosmarlnifblia. 

A  212.  5.  SALviJEPo^LiA  Ltnk.    The  Sage-leaved  Willow. 

Identifieaiiom.    Adopted  from  Unk  in  wmd   Sp.  Fl.,  4.  pc  688. ;  Smith  in  Rees*»  Cyda,  Na  87. ; 

Koch  Comm.,  p.  34. 
S^nonjfmet.    5.  Mitula  Seriiyge  Sal.  Heh.,  p.  1!..  Spreng.  5j»/.,  Steeet  Hort.  BHt. ;  S.  oldfMla  Ser. 

Sal.  exticc.,  No.  1. :    S.  oleeCblia  Vm.  Daitph.,  3.  p.  784.,  according  to  WiUd.  Sp.  Pi.,  4.  p.  709. ; 

S.  Fluggeana  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p.  709.,  according  to  a  spedmen  ftom  Flugge  himadf  in  tbe  her- 

barium  of  Mertens,  Smlth  in  Rees*s  Cycla,  Na  139. 
The  Sexet.    The  femalc  is  described  in  tfae  Speeific  Charaeter,  and  in  WlUdenow^s  deacriptionof  8. 

IluggedM. 

8pee.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  oUone.lanoeolate,  acute,  tapered  to  the  base,  obsoletely  denticulated, 
bMrv  and  tomentose,  and  wrinkled  with  veins  on  the  under  surfaoe ;  lower  ones  obtuse.  Stipules 
bal£j>eart.shaped,  acute.  Catkins  sessile,  arched,  attcnded  by  some  scale.shaped  leaves  at  tiie 
baae.  Capsule  o?ate.lanoeolate,  tomentose,  stalked ;  the  stalk  as  long  again  as  the  gland.  S^le 
short.  Sugmas  oblong,  nearly  entire.  (JCocA.)  Wiid  in  Portugal,  tbe  south  or.Franoe,  and  Swit- 
aerland.  In  Daupbinl,  Villars  says  that  itserves  as  a  stock  on  wfaich  to  graft  5.  vitdllna.  Smith 
mentkins  that  the  tnink  is  about  lOft.  or  18  ft.  hlgh ;  the  ieaves  about  1}  in.  or  S  in.  kNig,  and  someu 
what  rcvolute ;  and  the  branches  dark  brown,  hairy  when  young,  and  very  brittle.  Smith  detcribes 
S.  salvisefMia  and  S.  FluggedssA  as  dutinct  species  ;  Imt  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  seen  speci- 
mens  of  dtber.  S.  Fluggedna  WilUL  Is  stated  in  the  Hortnt  Britantiieut  to  be  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Fnmce,  and  introduoed  in  1880. 

M  213.  ScBRAVERiA^NA  WiUd.     Schrader's  M^low. 

Ideniification.    WUId.  Sp.  PL,  4.p.fl95.;  Smith  in  Reet*s  Cycla,  NalOl;  Koch  Inddentally  in 

Comm.,  p.  46i 
S^noiwmet.    8.  disoolor  Schrad.  Hort  Gott.  MSS.,  asquoted  by  WilkL  It  Is  noticed  by  Koch  (OMitw., 

p.4o.),asavarietyof  a  kindtliat  is  cultivated,  in  moat  Oerman  gardena,  under  the  erroneous  name 

of  &  biooior  Ehrhati, 

Spec  Char.,  tfc  Leaves  ellipticaL  acute :  finely  downy  on  both  surfkces,  glaucous  on  the  under  one ; 
sUghtly  senrated  towards  tne  point  Stlpules  verf  small.  Catkins  protnided  lather  earlicr  than 
the  leaves,  ovate,  hairy.  {Smiih.)  It  approaches,  in  habit  and  sise  of  leaves,  8  Croweina  and  S. 
bloolor ;  but  the  foliage  is  always  more  or  less  clothed  on  both  surfaoes  with  silky  hain ;  and  the 
two  steroens  are  distinct  The  fooUUIks  are  slender,  dongated,  sometimes  having  two  minute 
rounded  ttlpules  at  the  base,  <a,  in  their  stead,  a  pair  of  glands.  {Id.)    Introduoed  in  1880. 

A  214.  S.  sEPTENTRioNA^Lis^^M/.    The  northem  WlIIow. 

Idenlifieation.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

Detcriptlam,  i^c.  From  the  plants  In  the  Hackney  axboretum,  this^  kind  appeaxt  to  belong  to  the 
group  Cinte«B.  Mr.  Borrer  bad  cuttlngs  of  5.  nfgrk»ns  SMM,  fhim  Mcasrs.  Loddiges.  under  the 
nameofS.  teptentrionilis.  ^ 


cuAP.  ciii.  salica\:eje.    sa^lix.  1601 

A  215.  5r.  silesi'aca  Wm.    The  Silesian  Willow. 

IdemiUlcation.  WiUd.  Sp^  Fl ,  4.  p.  GSa  s  Smith  \n  Be«*a  Cydo.,  No.  17. ;  Koch  de  SaL  Europ.  Comm., 

The  Sexfg.    Tbe  female  it  notlced  in  tbe  Speeific  Otaraeter. 
Bngrmhtg.    HaTiie  Abbild.,  1 161 

apee,  aMr..i^,  Leaves  obovate,  with  an  acuminate  point ;  the  loweit  ones  blunt ;  waved  and  ler. 
rated  in  the  nmrgin ;  under  furrace  of  the  same  colour  as  tbe  upper  one,  and  glabroiu  in  adult 
leaTca.  Stipules  kidiiejr-thaped,  or  half.beart-flhaped.  Caticins  aessile.  Qipsuie  ovate.lanceolate, 
clabrous  or  silky,  stalked.  Stalks  three  to  fbur  times  as  long  as  the  gland.  Style  of  middling 
length.  Stigmas  ovate,  bifld.  {Koch.)  Wild  in  woods,  in  mountainous,  and  subalptne  places,  at 
the  termination  of  the  growth  of  the  spruce  flr,  in  CarpathLa,  in  Sweden,  and  on  the  AIps  of 
CroatiaL  {Kock.)    Introduoed  in  1816,  and  flowering  in  May. 

A  216.  S.  STARKEii^j^^  Willd.    Starke's  SaUow,orthe  Marsh  Sletian  Willow. 

JUmi^ficailon.    Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  Na  46. ;  Smith  fai  Ree8*s  Cycla,  No.  54.  j  Hayne  AbUld.,  p.  «S2. : 

Host's  Salix.  p.  S7. 
me  Seteg.    The  female  Is  flgured  in  Haune  Abbild.,  and  both  in  Host  8aL 
Bngravings,    Hayne  AbbUd.,  1. 174. ;  Host  SaL,  flgs.  89.  and  9a 
Spec.  Char.,  %e.    Leaves  elliptical,  nearly  orbicular,  smooth,  somewhat  serrated  In  the  middle,  ratfaer 

Jlaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  after  the  leaves.  Capsules  ovate-lanoeolate,  stalked,  and 
owny.  Stipules  sroail,  ovate,  and  toothed.  [  IViUd.  and  Smitk.)  Found  in  the  bogs  of  Silesla,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Starke  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft. ;  introduoed  in  1880,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May.    Koch  rcgards  itTas  identical  with  S.  livida  WahL 

a  217.  S.  tetra'ndra  Hoit.    The  four-stamened  Willow. 

Identificatiom.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L 

Detcription,  fc    firom  the  specimen  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  this  kind  appears  closely  allied 
to&IMg^lis. 

M  218.  S.  THYMELJEoi^DEs  Host.    The  Wild-OUve-like  Willow. 

JUeniifieaiton.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  i8S& 

DcKription,^.    Tfaere  are  living  specimens  of  this  kind  of  willow  tn  the  Hackney  and  Goldwovth 
aiberetums.    liiose  in  the  former  are  dwarf plants,  appearing  to  belong  to  the  group  Cinteeae. 

A  219.  S.  Trbvira^n^  Lk.    Treviranus^s  Willow. 

Uent^eaiion,  link  fiium. ;  Sweet*s  Hort  Brit,'  No.  19. ;  ?  Spreng.  Syst,  incidentally  in  Koch*s 
Comm. 

Deteription,  S[e.  Koeh  mentlons  the  S.  Trevirlns  of  Spreng,  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  work,  as 
one  of  the  klnds  which  he  had  not  observed  with  sufllcient  accuracy  to  describe ;  and  states  that  it 
was  in  tbe  Erlangen  Botanic  Garden  in  18S8,  but  that  it  had  not  then  flowered.  {Comtn.,  p.  64.) 

•  220.  S,  VELUTrNA  Willd.    The  velvet  Willow. 

Ideni^ieaOon.    WUId.  Enum. ;  Sweet*a  Hort  Brit,  No.  916. 

jk  221.  S,  VERsiFoYiA  Spreng,    The  twining-leaved  Willow. 

Ideni^fieaiion.    Spreng.  Syst ;  Sweo£*s  Hort  Brit,  No.  117. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1886. 

Deeeription,  4«.    From  the  spedmen  at  Messra.  Loddige^  this  is  a  dwarf  saUow  belonging  to  the 
group  Ciniree. 

M  222.  iS^  faccinioi'dbs  Host.    The  Vaccinium-like  Willow. 

Ideni&Seaiion.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189& 

Deicr^tion,  ifc,    The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  appean  allied  to  S. 
fV&gUia. 

A  223.  S.  WALDSTEiN/i<^2tr^  Willd.    Waldstein'8  Willow. 

Identiflcation.    Willd.,  Na  SO.i  Smlth  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.61. 
t^nonjfme.    S.  alp6stris  Hoet  Sal.  Austr.,  1.  p.  80. 
ne  Seeet.    Both  are  flgured  in  Hoet  Sat, 
Engraeinge.    Host  Sal.  t  Sa  and  t  lOa 

^>ec  {9kar.,4rc.  Leavte  obovate  elliptic,  smooth,  rather  acute,  remotely  serrated  in  the  mlddle  only ; 
ahlning  alxnre,  somcwhat  glaucous  beneath.  Germen  lanceolate,  silky,  and  perfectly  sessile. 
Anthers  yellow.  Young  branches  smooth.  {WiUd.  and  Smith.\  Found  on  the  Croatian  Alps. 
Very  nearly  akin  to  8.  Dicksonidfia,  bnt  diflbring  in  the  smootnness  of  its  tn-anchee.  A  shrub, 
about  4  it  high.    Introduced  in  18S8,  and  flowering  firom  April  to  June 

ft  224.  S,  WvLFEViA^NA  Willd.    Wulfen's  Willow. 

Ideni^fieaiion.    WiUd.  Spi  PL,  4  p.  6Ga ;  Smith  in  Rees*S  Cycla,  Na  16L ;  Host  SaL  Austr.,  L  p.  Sa 
afmmifme*.    S.  hastAu  var.  Koeh  Comm.,  p.  43. ;  ?  5.|»hyircaefbUa  Wnif.  in  Jacq.  CM.,  S.  p.  189. ; 

BoetS^n.,S36. 
The  Seut.    Both  are  flgured  in  Hott  Sal. 
Engravingt.    Sal.  Austr.,  t.  95.,  and  1 96. 

Spee.  Char.,  ie.  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish,  serrated,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  dense  with 
fringed  scales.  Gfrmcn  stalked,  awi-snaped,  nearly  smooth.  Style  longo-  tfaan  the  stigmasl 
Smtih  in  Eeet^t  cyEfo.)  Thii  is  not  the  S.  Wulfen/iiMi  of  Smith  in  Eng.Fl.  described  p.  158S. 
Mr.  Borrer  says  of  this  qiecies.  *'  The  true  S.  Wulfenldiui  of  Willdenow  we  nave  no  reason  to 
believe  a  British  q[>ecics.    We  have  seen  of  it  sevcral  foreign  specimens  of  both  sexes ;  in  all  of 
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wbldi,  (nd  specUh  In  Ibatm  Itaa  the  TODii(sJioiaio  Bt—ntt  ta  tli*  SBHhlin  adlKtka,  lb« 
bnet»!  keiTd  an  Urg*  ind  doaclir  nMnibli-  ttrnar  of  tlic  lofr  twigi  {  uid  tbe  •caln  of  tbe 
citklD  in  nikHl,  ueept  i  Durtil»!  Mn((."  iBorrrr  [n  £1«.  Bol.  A»7.,  L  M9B.)    The  5.  Wul- 

aanenfrom  Mi;  taJul^ud  wuintnidiicgdlD  18I& 

App.  i.  Kinds  o^  So/ix  described  or  recorded  in  Botanical 
fVorks,  bui  not  iniroduced  into  Britain,  or  not  hurwn  by  these 
Names  in  British  Gardens. 

•  S,*i«taB.Br.,lnb<i£fH^aeP<a(fnUK<('MSeB'(l'eM^    Kocfa.  In  bfi  C»im-,  p.  «L. 

behMdwatbedtt.  lETMdMitialKanitlTecf themeetas^einpinaf  Amenc:>,HndHuVBif, 
HeMlli  Uud,  Aa  11  ii  elia  dcicribed  br  Dr.  Btdiuilion,  ln  An.  ta  FrarJObi,'!  ¥%rB  Jnnntrs, 
p,  TK,T».    Aeavdlnc  to  Dr.  Undlcj  (NmL  S^  «' A(.MtbtheniaMn<nth«ii  woiidr  pUnt  thet^ 

i.ind&rci«rdMIUch.>rein(BlJ(nedbrDi.  RlcfaudHD,  in  App.  la  Frai*- 

'MS^Wllld.  Sp.  PL,4.p.;aii  Snillh  1n  Reet'i  Cjclo.,Ka  132),  theub. 

d  PoTtufueee  wiLlow,  bH  tbe  iHrmiblDnffKdjDTite,  pointed,  ind  territed  ^  hovr  wiib  down 

beiwUh.  SUpiilea  luie,  lunate,  iiid  toathed.  [  tfiW  ind  Sr^*.]  A  nulTenrnunba  In  FonugiL 
Tbti  bnd  It  lupiwed  bj  Koeh  to  be  |iiDt»b]f  tdenliial,  dt  norif  lo,  wltb  tbe  S  (nndilblLi  ol 
Serinni  ud  It  ipnnn  to  beloni  to  tbc  (Touii  Clntm. 

mS.  pamdpiia  Serin^  Sd.  nelT.^  SU. ;  Voch  Canm.,  f.X.;  S.  illfiulilii  Ser.  SaL  riiicc.  ;  S 

Ip.  80.,  WilH  Sp,  Pl.,  *,  p.  ffli,  Smlth  tn  Beei'i  Cjcla,  No  Si. 

t,  rlgid,  dcpceHcd,  jicllowitb  biawb  brinchH-    l^e  leiTn  ire  cniwded 

luHcalatc,  comely  leiTnted,  Ihe  ■emtun  lanicwhit  wevT  ud  ebtuH :  b«b  alddcrv  qultc  imooth. 
PnllutulalhulhlikhidieHaihleetbcS.  ihTUcHMiiorLinnHU.  (SwlM.I 

•  &  JHrttla  Hiunb.  Piod.,  6,  Fl.  CeoL,  L  p.  141  i  Wdld.  Sp.  PL,  Na  SBS..  Smlth  In  «eei'i 
Crda,  Ko.  106.    Alreeeft.  bl^  ■  utlniDr  Ihc  Cipo  at  Oood  Hopei  wltb  the  leciiee  on  Ibe 

Snhcdoobotb^IwS^JllhwbKiiTB.  ^taS.IDdSmfl*.)  "    '       '™'  *         *" 

?  I  S.  prdlctOila  Deif.  AtluL,  £  p.  3SS.,  Willd.  8[.  PL,  4.  p.  T06.,  ftnitb  In  RCH-t  ryclo.,  No. 
1».  Thc  lUllied  Biibirj  SallM.  Lcaia  liDcealUe.  lugDtc,  down;  boieitb.  Cip>ul«  •tilked, 
ud  ^broue.  Neuly  •Uled  to  S,  dpreii,  bul  diB^rin«la  the  imaothucie  nf  thc  cipnilc  iSnutl, 
ednpted.) 

*  iJL  iuttra Thunb.  Fl.  Jip,  M..  WlUd.  Sp.  Fl,  t.  p.  (Be,,  Smlth  In  Rec*'i CtcU.,  Nd,  81.  Tbc 
enUre-lainl  JipiD  WUIow,  Imth  cnlin,  aaaoth,  Ilaeu  iMong,  obtuie.  (tathendb;  Tbunhtrg 
bJepu.  {Smiik.)_ 

•t&.japioia'  Thuib.  Fl  Jlp.,  !4  ;  Wind.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  OSS.,  8inlth  In  Rcei'>CTclD,  No  M.  i 
B)u,  Tulgu^iOak^  xnnfiT  intow.  Sral.^  m.    Lcitsi  laTitHl,  glitinwi,  luceolile,  gUueoui 

W,  1  mud.  a^^PL,  l  p.  OS.  i  Smlth  'In  Reei-t 
polnced,  ind  •bout  1  in,  ia  length,    Gubacd,  u 

d.  Sp,  P1,,  4,  p.  63.,  Smlth  <n  Rhi^  CtcIo.,  No 

aboil.    Lemannuidnaidi  ibDiullln.  loiw. 


eringcSJ.  HdT.jji. 

ji,  W,*.p,T06,  Thti 

.«  S.^Kw&iilUPiu!  Fl  RiM..  S.  p.  80..  WilH  Sp.  Pl. 

TblimedaliineUTeof  theilpi'^"— ' ■■—'■- 

«rudt  hi  ■  nrottnle  Ibnn,  Tht  n 
fram  iti  ■ricin.  wilh  thait,  hgid.  1 


twleeulonBUthegluid.    Stile  clannlcd.    Stlgmu  biOd.  (JCeok.)    I 

■uheMu  Talleri  oT  SwltiRlud  ud  TTniL  lld.) 

«  ¥  S.  unUAia  PiiL  Fl  Roti..  I.  p.  i.  Tl.,  Itln.,  1  TSL  t.  N.  n.,  SiDll 
ud  inddenull;  In  Eni.  Flon,  4.  p.  £9.  i  S  No,  19.  Omel  SO.,  L  163. 
1449.  jS.  cnTtlici  liWt.,  10  ftr  H  nUUet  lo  the  ijiwDirmc  oT  PiUu  i  S. 

Sim.  Ckitr.,  4c.  LeiTa  dllptic-luKeaUte,  entlic,  anen  moie  thu  1 1 
Ihe  uppcr  lurficc.  lUkT  00  the  unda  one.  rerolutc  In  ihe  hud.  Stlput 
■Ue.  UMHcnded  hr  leeTo,  tctt  hiilrj.  OtuLu  luoeolilie,  illkT,  ttelk 
tbe  tudT  Itludi  ud  ifanllowi  In  tfae  loutherD  snli  aC  tht  Wclgi ;  no 
lenTa  tul  Ihe  balRnlBg  ot  JniM;  In  dn  gnund,  it  bceona  ■  tree ;  bt 
hlgh )  wHh  hrltlie  grcT  or  7«Do«tdi  twlB,  glibroiu,  «oait  wben  Tcrr 
ftm  S.  t*im«,  brlM Bnnid ud ■ctnted leiiTH,  ud oTUcOTUta  (Ji 
Te  the  nuna  •hATC  iItu  bu.  gthec^  ndfht  be  addcd,  uid  In  nii«c 

thoH dacrtbed In  HoM^  Ftara  Jtalriaea, ■blcb  we biTc nreARedglTli 

6tt  App,  iT. 


■neplatft,  uMchJomjMgei  1603. (o  16S0.,  contun  figures  of  leaves,  of  the 
naturalsize,  fromtheengraTingsof  willowsgiveniiitfaeSiii!icfun]  Wobumemei 
and  agairst  each  leaf,  or  pair  of  leaves,  we  bave  placed  the  same  Diunber,  aod 
the  saine  name,  whlch  are  giveo  in  the  Saiictum.  lu  App.  ii.,  in  p.  IG31.,  witl 
be  found  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  these  nameB,  wilh  referencfc  to  the  figuret 
of  leaves  in  our  pages ;  and  the  same  figures  are  also  referred  to,  where  the 
respective  kinds  are  deBcribed,  in  the  description  of  willowB  in  British  collec- 
tions,  contsined  in  Cbe  pagea  between  p,  I4W.  and  p.  1595. 


5AL1CACC«.       S/lLIX. 
^  L     ^y/t  J-""<"  lerraUd,  nearlj/  tmooti. 


ARBORETUM   AND   FKUTICETUH.  I'ART  III. 

i.  contlnued. — Adult  Ltavei  terrated,  nearly  tmooth. 


JALICACK*.      SAXIX. 
^ntinued. — Achdt  Leavn  lerraled,  nearlt/  imooth. 

OStSBa  AND  WILLOWS. 


ARBORETUH    AMD    FBUTICETUU.  PART  III. 

$  i.  coatiaued.—Jdtilt  Lemet  lemUed,  nearfy  imoctk. 


[II.  ffALICA'CE£.       Si.\xX. 

§  i.  coDtiauti.—Aduli  Leave*  terrated,  nearlt/  tmooth. 
OSIBItS  AHD  WtlXOTrS. 


CHAP.  Clll.  MLICA^CEf.       5aYix. 

$  i-  coDtinued.  — AduU  Leavei  terrated,  nearfy  maolh. 


ARBOBETUH    AND  TKUTICErUM. 

i.  continued. — AduU  Ltavet  terraled,  ntarlt/ . 


CHAP.  CIII.  WLICA^CB*.       SA\n. 

}  i,  COnCinued.  —  Aduit  Leavei  temied,  aearfy  Mmoolk. 


1618  ARBORETUH    AKD    FRUTICETUM.  PART  )II. 

§  i.  contiiiued. — AdvJt  Lcavet  terraled,  nearlt/  mootk. 


CHAP.  CIll'  AALICaVeA.       S\\iX. 

§  i.  condnned, —  AduM  Leanet  terrated,  nearltf  imootA. 


ARBORETUM    AKD    FRUTICBTUH.  PABT  111. 

§  i.  continued.  —  AduU  LeatwM  terrated,  Hoait/  imoolA. 
WILLOHg. 


CHAP.  ciii.  s\uca\:eje.     sa\ix.  1615 

§  i.  continued. —  Aduit  Leaoa  terraUdf  nearfy  tmoolh. 
K.  3.  pnmUUU.  63.  S.  poUrlt.  fis.  S.  babtco.  St.  S.  OatUifUHb. 


5B.  S.  nrlnlli. 


1616  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUH.  PART    III. 

^  ti.    Adtiit  Ltmt*  eiUW,  ntarb/  ntoolh. 


$  iiL     Leavei  aS  thagg^,  tmoUy,  or  tHty- 


11.  5ALica'ce«.     saXix.  1617 

^iii.  continued.  —  Lemet  ailAaggy,  laooify,  or  uOcj/. 
fftU.owa. 


1618  ABBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART   III. 

j  iii.  continued.— Ji«"w»  o'' *A<^gy.  "««''y><"  «•%■ 


a.  S.  poouriidlblli. 


CHiP.    CIII.  5ALICA'CE£.       «A^LIX.  1619 

§  iii.  contiDued. — Ltavti  ali  tiaggt/,  ww^ly,  or  lUki/. 


ARBOBETUM    AND    FRUTJCETUM. 
J  m.  continund. — Lami  ali  *iaggy,  woaily,  or  n 


CUAP.   Clll.  5ALlCA'ca;«.      Sh  lix. 

$  iii.  continued.  — t«J«f  ail  '^oggy,  vmoSt/,  or  tilti,, 
sALLOwa. 


ABBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  fAKT    III. 

§  iii.  continued.  —  Leaoa  ali  ihaggy,  teoolU/,  or  tUiy. 


> 


^ALICA'CE£.      sa'i,ix. 
j  iii.  condnued.— .ZnMWf  ail  ihaggy,  tuooUt/,  or  ^ln/. 

94LLOIVS. 


r 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTtCETUM. 
jiii.  coatinued.  — Zrfwwj  niliAaggy,  wooily,  or  tiOcg. 


cBip.  cni.  1 


1625 


f 


ARBOKETUH    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART    ilJ. 

$  lii .  coDtinued.  —  Lcaeet  atl  tAaggy,  leool/y,  or  iUky. 


SALICA^CBJE.       SaYiX. 
^  iii.  condnued.  —  Leavet  all  thaggg,  vmoUy,  or  tiHy. 

SALLDWS. 


r 


ABBORETUH    AND    FRUTICETUU.  PABT   1 

$  iu.  condnued.  —  Learet  ali  Aaggy,  wooily,  or  a&if. 

SALLOW    «KD   OSIEH. 


CHAP.    Cllr.  fALICA'cES.      5aYiX. 

$  iii.  continued. — Ltaoe*  all  thaggif,  iwotfp,  or  tilit/. 


^ 


^" 


ARBORETUM    AND    PRUTICETUH. 
$  iv.     MiicelianMu  Kindt. 

OaiBHS,    AND   s 

1».  t.  ntl 


^ 


:HAP.  CIII.  SALiCA^CKM,     SaXIX.  loSI 

App.  ii.     Kittds  of^lixjigured  or  described  i»  the  Salictum 
Wobumense. 

Tb«pnixdHi(TwnU-^Iitl^iiUi,roniiiiig{i>g«ie03.1olG3().,c(HiUlaq>ecLiiifniorthclaiTUDr 
«■!_  •»  hmitm.    Tliii  n.nM»  mi  MTMigtd  »lph>brtlcjllr for  Uit  caaiai iejia of rct««ii« j 


1  p.  im. 


dtacdor,  E  lil.  IB  pi  l6a,  and  c 
ttai4d--,r.BS.Inp.lSl&.ii>d< 

^'iSo',".?8 

"**■      t! 

M#IW  r.  ift.  in  ».  1«*:.  Md  «ir  (J 

o.ttliip. 

•16^' 

2.fi.'aK.-s,-.i."s 

St  v.r,  1. 

'..'ji-.r- 

«■.J.tap,H« 

i"™rNo.iaillp 
Kir  Nd  a  In  tt  IW 
nd  oiir  No.  iSl.  Ul 

5.,uidoiirNixtl7 
uid  our  No. ».  Ti 
6.,  ud  Dur  No.  IJ 

, ,.. ,„,jii"N™l6*.'hii. 

luwUu,  r.  14.  In  p.  IfidS.,  ud  «ur  nd.  la  T 

'Q 
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Ix  Lnaaaum,  f.  7a  In  p.  lelT.. .,  uidaui  Nd.  KL  In  p.  IW. 

iiiiibiui,  t  its.  in  p.  leu.,  uid  Dui  nb.  $e.  m  p.  lisi. 

LriH>>'.  f- 1'0'  I»  P-  Ifiw',  «nd  «ir  No,  3B.  to  n.  ISM. 
Buciouiuilka,  r.  IJO.  In  p.  Ififl.,  uul  our  Sa.  M.  In  p.  1S57. 
iiuliraii*,r,  36.  tnp,  l«lI..andcKirNa.  ieS.  tu.  3.  Inn.  1SS3- 
HcjrUiw,  f-  33.  In  p.  1610..  uid  our  No.  17.  In  p.  150^ 
Mlcb^M   r.iaS.inp.l6l0.,inliiulNt>.8O.inp.U5S. 
mimJLiidi*,  f.  *.  in  p.  las  .  iDd  dui  No,  *.iWo<rtgiir.im<i)  In  p.  l«a. 
BHUkiu,  r.  IR.  in  p.  I6W.,  iud  our  No,  £1.  It>  p.  lilj. 
uonipElltulL  r,  30.  in  p,  IS»..  ind  our  Nn.  ss.  in  p.  1507. 
■lUblCDbR^Jiu,  1. 1*5.  In  p.  1630..  loA  oui  No,  ti.  in  p.  ]SM. 
nutUiUli.  Mo.  1».  In  Sal.  Ifai.,  (nd  <mi  No.  89.  In  p.  ISSg. 
.. .  _  ._  _   ,..,.     -nJouiNo.  154.  (t«ulKrtili*)lnp.  1588. 

■od  DUi  No.  I».  (CK'il*|  In  p.  llSe. 

uiNa^a.  iDp.l5Si. 

dDurNci.IW.inp.  1568. 

BC  NO.  1«.  in  p.  ^ 

laarHa.Klip.|54& 

lDurS9.ln)iLl5i9. 


nd  oui  Ho.  133.  Wlwu)  )n  P.  l^ 

urNalS.  Inp.1591. 

Val:,  ind  Dur  ^o.  ft  In  p,  1«6. 
■DdDiiiNaB5.lDp.  1.U5. 
»_  w.,,.  ^  ,„1..  ,uuo.,~n.aurNOLB.  (iAphn(adcl)iip^i4Sl, 
^SIdct,  r.  W.  in  p.  I6I&,  ind  our  No.  3£  In  p.  ISM 
pnatrliti,  C  ffi.  In  p.  I6IS.,  ind  ourNoL  SS.  lu.S.  in  p-UiST. 
prott^Ui^,  r.  75.  In  f.  I61T..  ind  oui  No.  5»,  in  p.  15ti 
proclinilwa,  1 61,  in  p.  1615..  aDd  oiii  No.  1S9.  In  p,  1688. 
riuniR<UM^S&  in  p.  1815,,  ind  oui  No.  147.  In  p.Isaa, 
puipi»M,tL  IB  p,  1603,,  ud  oui  No.  I,  inn,  1*!)), 
nniffiia.  t.  53.  in  p.  1615.,  ind  our  No.  IsT  In  p.  1581. 
rtttxi,  r.  M,  In  p  1619.,  uid  our  Nol  31.  In  o.  !&&. 
idicnt,  1 8t,  Inp,  1818,.  ind  our  No.  5S-  nr  S.  tn  p.  1531. 
ledcullti,  f,  87,  In  p.  l616,,iindouiNo.59,  In  p,  15W. 
■■  ' ■■'''■—-•     -  "If^  )jtt  31.  In  pl^lS», 

1  oui  No,  106,  in  p,  15A7, 

'no^r  ln°p.  nsa,"  ^" 

iDd  Dur  No.  S4  in  p  1517, 
1,  md  Dur  No,  IjTiD  p.  1S71 
Dd  Dur  No.  159,  Id  p,  I J90, 
ouiNd,  IS6,  lap.1576. 


■nd  oiir  No,  Iti.  Id  p  1585. 
id  Ho.  loa  in  p,  15& 
ourNoLlta,lnp.l5eG. 
INcuS&lnplSiL 
ind  our  Na  15,  In j>.  I9K. 
ir  No.  m  In  p,  1S&. 
daurNa.75.tnp.I5a 
oui  Nd,  T,  I*IoI4c«1  in  p.  1(M 

uiNa3g,lnp,!J3!. 

ouiNo.E7.lnp.im 

"     "'  (FDiDertiiM)  IB  p,  ISSl. 


CHAP.  CIII.  SAUCA^CEM»      ^A^LIX.  1633 

App.  iil.  KocVs  ArrangemetU  of  ihe  Species  qfSdlix  indigenous 
to  Eurqpe  ;  induding^  also^  some  extra^European  SpecieSf  wiik 
references  to  the  pages  in  this  xvork,  where  each  species  is  de* 
scribed,  (See  p.  1487.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  THB   6R0UPS. 

CatkiDsseiineoDthepdntsofthebranchleCfl.    Leaves  below  thecat-  7  _..{     mva./imi» 

klns,prooeedlDgftomtheslde«ofthebranchlets    -       -       -       -    J  ^    CHBYSAirram. 

Catkinsoriginatinglntennlnalbuds,seatedoDleafypeduncles,  having  \  6lacia'lbs 

new  buds.    Feduncles  pemiancnt,  and  containing  the  brancblets   -    3  **    "*^"*  *•■■• 
Terminal  bud,  and  genenulT  severat  more  next  the  point  of  the  brancb- 
lets,  producing  leaves ;  the  Intermediate  lateral  ones,  catkins. 

Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  oolour,  yellowish  green ;  ftihng  off  7  t     vo  >//«.«  >. 

befoiethefiruitisripe -    3  «BAOiLEa. 

Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  colour,  yellowish  green,  permanent        -  iL    Jmtoda^linjl 
Scales  of  the  catkins  dlsooloured  at  tbe  point 

Anthers,  after  flowering,  black     .       -      -       .       -       .       .ir.    PukpuVik/b. 
Authers,  after  flowering,  yeUow  or  brown. 

Capeules  on  long  stalks,  which  are  at  least  twice  as  loog  as 
the  gland. 
o^  Tall,erect,  oraiborescentshrubs      -       .       .       .       .    vi.    Ca*pkr£. 

Lowshnibs,with  acreepingprocumbentstem        -       -  vlL    Aaas^ifTBA. 
Capsules  sessile,  or  with  very  short  stalks. 

Catkins  sessUe.    Leaves  cuspidate,  acuminate,  serntted  .  UL    Pbuino^bjb. 

Catkins  sessile    Leavea  entire,  or  very  sUghtly  tooched  .  v.    ViminaYbs. 

Catkins  stalked.  StaUcleaiy ix.    Fbl^oioa. 

Group  i.     FragUe9, 
Cadiins  lateral ;  the  fertUe  ones  on  a  leafy  pedunde.  Scales  of  the  catkin  of  oae  colour,  ydlowish 
green,  failing  off  liefore  the  fruit  is  ripe.    Large  trees. 

1.  5.  pentiindn  L.   Syn. :  S.  polv&ndra  Sekronk  Bekr.  It ;  S.  tetr&ndra  Wittd.  Enwm.  Suppl. ; 

&  hermaphroditica  Lin.  Sp.  FL ;  No.  16.  in  p.  150S. 
S.  S.  cuspidku  S^kuUx.  Syn. :  S.  MeyeridiuiWiUd.  Baum. ;  5.  tinctbria  Smkk  in  Beet^i  Cudo. ;  S. 

Snuindra/SZta.  Fi.  Suec  ;  S.  hex&ndra  Ekrh.  Arb. ;  S.  EhrhartidMa  Suith  in  Rees'^  Cycl>  i 
o.  17.  in  p^  1504. 
&  S.  flri«ilis  L.  Syn. :  S.  decfpiens  Hqifh».  Sai.t  Bng.  Soi. :  S.  flr&gilis  SmUk  in  Reet't  Cydo. ;  8, 
\fnpdma  LcJ.  Fl.  d.  Spa. ;   S.  frfigiUs  WaigMna  Le).  Revue ;  Mo.  2S.  in  p.  1516.,  and  Mo. 
Sa  in  p.  1515. 

4.  5.  RusselUna  Smith.  Syn. :  S.  p€ndu1a  Ser.  Sal.  Belv. ;  S,  vlridis  Friet  N09. ;  S.  rhbens  Sckrimk 

Baier.  FL\  Mo.  24.  in  a  1517. 

5.  S.  AUm  L.  syn. :  S.  caralea  Eing.Boi. ;  S.  vitentDa  Lte.  Sp.  PA ;  Mo.  2&  in  p.  15S2. ;  and  Ma  S7. 

inpL  1SS8. 

To  thia  group  belong,  alao,  the  ibUowing  extnuEuropeaii  qieclci :— 

].  S.  occident^is  Bote ;  p.  1530. 

Sl  S,  Dtgra  JftfA/.  jVov.  Aet.  Soc.  n.  t,  Ber. ;  8.  oaroUni^na  Miekg.  Amer. ;  Mo.  88.  in  pi  15B9. 

3.  S.  babyl6nica  L. ;  S.  prop4gndens  Ser.  Sal.  Heio. ;  Ma  19.  in  p.  1507. 

4.  &  ocUbidra  Sieb. ;  p.  15301 

5.  S.  Humbokltia»a  WUld. ;  Mo.  S».  In  p.  1529. 

Group  ii.     Amygddlitue, 
Catkins  lateral,  tbe  fiertile  ones  on  a  leaiy  pedunde.    Scales  of  the  catklns  of  one  colour,  yeL 
kmish  green,  permanent.    Leaves  long,  serrated,  smooth.    Tall  shrubs,  with  pliable  shoots. 

4.  &  omygdiUna  L.   Syn. :  5.  tri&ndra  Un.  Sp  Pl,,  WiUd.  Sp,  Pi. ;  S.  VUIarsldiia  Willd.  &).  PL  ; 

&  Hoppedfia  WUld.  Sa;   Ma  U.  in  p.  1500.;  Mo.  IS.  in  p.  1498. ;  No.  15.  in  p.  15QS. ;  and 

Ma  U  in  p.  1500. 
7.  S.  undulkta  Ekrk.   Syn. :  S.  lanceolkta  SmHk  Eng.  BoL  ;  S,  Ma  37.  and  38.,  Trevir.  Obt.  Boi, ; 

Ma  la  in  p.  1496. 
a  S,  Aippophaefblia  Tkuil,    Syn. :  S.  unduUita  IVev.  Obt.  Boi.,  p.  17.,  Koek  In  Begentb.  Bot.  Zeit., 

1880,  pi  311. ;  Ma  11.  in  p.  1496. 

Between  this  and  the  next  group  must  lie  placed  the  three  foUowing  Morth  American  tpedes :  — 

L  S.  MuhlenbergidfM  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  S  ttlstU  MUkL  Noy,  Act,  Soc,  n.  t.  Beroi. ;  5.  indma 

Mickx.'^  Fl.  Bor.  Amer. ;  Mo.  45.  and  Mo.  4&  in  p.  1534. 
S.  5.  grisea  WiUd,  Sp.  PL ;  S  sericea  MUkl.  Nov.   Act.  Soc.  Berol.,  not  of  VUlars,  is  tfae 

S.  petioiarU  SmitkFL  Br.\  Ma  4S.  and  Ma  43.  in  pL  153& 
&  &  conUta  MUkL  Now.  AcL  Soc  Berol.,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  Mo.  47.  in  pi  1584. 

Group  iii.    Pruinos<g. 
Catkitts  lateral,  the  fertUe  ones  also  sesnle    Capsules  sessile.    Stamens  S,  distinct ;  anthers,  after 
shedding  their  pollen  remaining  yellow.    Scales  of  the  catkins  discoloured  at  the  poinL    Leaves 
cuspldate  acuminate,  serrated,  becoming  smooth.  Inner  bark  yellow  in  the  summer.  TaU  shrabs 
or  trees,  of  a  bright  green  hue. 

Sl  S.  acutifblia  Wilid.  Syn. :  5.  eiolicea  Ander,  Sep,  Smitk  in  Reet*t  Cyclo. ;  S.  dispica  HorL  ; 

Ma  7.  in  p.  1494. 
10.  S.  ifBphniAdes  ViUart.    Syn. :  S.  prs'cox  Hoppe  in  Sturm  D.  FL,  WUId.  Sp.  Pl. ;  5.  bigtomis 

Ht^ff^  Fl.  Germ.,  Hist.  SaL ;  S.  cin^rea  SmOk  Fl.  Br.^   WiUd  Sp. ;    5.  pomerftnica  Witid. 

Enum.  SuppL  ;  S.  prs'oox  gemmkta  Ser.  Sal.  extiec,  Ma  8&  ;  Ma  8.  in  p.  1494.,  and  Ma  9.  in 

p.  1486. 

Group  iv.    PurpiirecB. 
Catkins  laterai,  sessUe ;  their  scales  dark  or  purple  at  the  extremity.  SUmens  2,  united  as  for  es 
the  middle,  or  the  point ;  anthers  purple,  Decomlng  black  alterflowering.  Inner  iMrk  yellow  in 
t|ie  summer.    Tall  slirubs  or  trees,  with  a  glaucous  or  dull  green  hua 
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IL  8.  Pootederliiui  WUkL  Sp.  Pl. ;  No.  86.  In  p.  15S& 

VL  S.  parpQieiiT.     Srn. :   S.  num&odn  Htffin.  SaL ;  8.  LamberUdiMi  Smith  FL  Br.  ;  8.  HkUx 

WiUd.  Snmm.,  timk  Stmm. ;  S.  monindra  terfoea  Ser.  SaL  Hel9.\  Na  1.  In  pi  1480.,  Na  4. 

aad  Na  S.  In  p.  1402.^  and  No.  2.  in  p.  1491. 

13.  8.  r&bra  Bud$om.  Syn. :  &  flan  Skrk.t  Dee.,  Ht^fin.  SaL ;  5.  membran&cea  Tktdt.  ParU.,  S. 

Tii|M«n«  FUL  DM. ;  8.  oUvftcea  nuiL  Parit. ;  &  FoibjdaM   Smitb  Fi.  Br. ;   Na  &  in 
p.  14S&,  aad  Na  £  in  p^  14S8. 

Giroup  y.     Vimindlet. 

CatUni  lateral,  leHile  ;  the  scalei  brownlsh  or  darlc  at  the  polnt  Stamcnt  8,  dittinct,  rardy  united 
at the  baae  ;  the  anthertyellov as  they  go offl  Capculet  aenile,  or  on  sbort  ctalki,  which  are not 
longer  tiun  the  giand.  Leavei  long,  entlre,  or  finely  toothed  j  corered  on*the  under  side  with  a 
ailky  or  thidc  down.  Tall  shruba,  sometimes  arborescent  S.  viminidis  is  the  talleft  and  lund. 
iomest  spedes,  and  the  most  valuable  for  its  twigs  for  widcerworlc,  which  are  longer  and^stronger 
tlum  tbose  of  any  otfaer  q>edea. 

14.  8.  mollissima  Shrh.  and  WiUd.,  but  not  of  Smith.   Syn. :  8.  phbera  Koek  in  BtnuUng.  FL  Man. ; 

No.  78.  in  n.  1551. 

15.  S.  vimin&lis  L.  Syn. :  S.  langilbUa  Lam.  FL  Pr. :  No.  75L  in  p.  154S. 
l&  8.  ftlpuliris  SMM ;  Na  7aTn  p.  155a 

17.  8.  acumin4ta  MM,  but  not  of  Hoflhi.,  Willd.,  or  any  German  author.  Syn. :  SLSmith/AnaKoch 

in  RegBQsb.  Bot  Zeit,  1880,  pi  S7& ;  &  moUissinia  amith  FL  Br. ;  S.  lanoediUa  Prie»  PL  HatL  ; 
&  moIUaBiam  Xoc*  in  Beg.  BoL  ZdL,  1880,  p.876. ;  NaSS.  in  p.  155S.,  and  Na  77.  inp.  1550. 

Group  Ti.     CaprecB. 

Cafkina  lateial,  in  flower  seaslle  tupported  by  a  few  lenves,  in  ikruit  usoally  placed  «i leaiy  staUcs; 
scales  dark  or  Ixrownish  at  tfae  point  Stamens  8,  or  but  little  united  ;  anthers,  after  bunting, 
yeUow.  •Captttlei  plaoed  on  itallu  which  are  at  least  twioe  as  iong  as  the  glandi.  TtiU  thrubt 
ortreet. 

18.  8.  Incftna  Sckramk,   Syn. :  S.  rip^  WOUL  8p.  PL  ;  8.  lavandulcf^Ua  Lmaeyr.  Arb.,  8er.  Sal. 

Hel9. ;  S.  angutttfblla  Poir.  in  Dn  Ham.  Arb. ;  8.  rosmarinifbUa  Goim»  HorLt  Botl  S^  ;  S. 
JBlnCignos  Seon.  Cam. ;  Na  73.  In  p.  1548. 

19.  &  SeringedM  Oaudin.    Syn. :  5.  lanoeoUta  Ser.  SoL  Hel».,  not  of  Smith ;  5.  holoserfcea  Ser. 

SaL  emksc,  not  of  WUkL  ;  S.  longlfbiia  Seklekk.  Cai.,  not  of  MUhL  ;  p.  1508. 
aOl  8.  «alTiKfbUa  Unk.   Syn. :  8.  p&tula  Ser.  SaL  BOe. ;  8.  deifbUa  Ser.  SaL  eetiec.  ;  S.  oleUbUa 

m.  DOpk.  \S.  FiaggeaiM  "^Ud.  Sp^  F1.  ;  Na  818  in  p.  ISOa 
8L  8.  hdoserloea  mUd.  Sfn. :  5.  velutlna  Sekrad. ;  Na  ?  880.  in  pi  160L 
SflL  8,  dndrea  L.  Syn. :  S.  acumlnkta  Hqffi,  not  of  Smith ;  S.  HofltaiannldM  Blufl!  et  Flng. ;  8. 

aquitica  Smtt*  PLBr.\  8.  cinteea  Sndtk  PL  Br.i  8.  Tfmmii  Schkuhr ;  S.  oleefbUa  Bori. ; 

?  5.  rufln£rvli  Dec. ;  8.  nlgn  FL  Lntkan. ;  Na  9a  in  p.  155a,  and  Na  91.  in  n.  1569. 
SSb  S.  grandifbUa  Seringe.    Syn. :  8.  ttlpuUrii  Ser.  SaLeake.,  not  of  Smith  ;  8.  dneriicent  WHkL 

^PLi^  leOSL^ 
81  8.  ^rea  L    Qyn. :  8.  tomentbta  Ser.  SaL  Hele. ;  &  «Imilblia  TkmiL  Part».  (lee  pl159&},  Gamd. 

PLPr.i  8.  aurigerkna  Lapevr.  HitL  ;  S.  fainkU  FiU.  Delpk. ;  S.  sphaodkta  Smitk  Fl.  Br.^ 

WiUd.  Sp.  PL\  S.  dkprea  fi  WakL  CtarfoL  ;  Ka  97.  fai  p.  156L,  and  Na  98.  bi  p.  1563. 
fi&  S.  aurUa  L.  Syn. :  S.  rugbsa  Ser.  Sal.  HbIm.  ;  S.  uUginbsa  WiUd.  Snmn. ;  S.  auriU  WiUd.  £imm.; 

8.  dadostimma  Hagne  Dendr.  FL  ;  Na  %.  in  p.  1560. 
8&  8.  If  Tida  WakL  Syn. :  S.  aibAscula  y  Lin.  FL  Snee. :  S.  aTbdscula  J9  Un.  Sp.  PL  i  S.  StarkcdM 

WUkL  Sp.  PL :  SL  foUdsa^/^,  in  ed.  fiL,  A  Lapp.,  WUid.  Sp.  Pl.\  8.  maUfbUa il^.  Golfe. : 
'   S.  biodor  Ekrk.  Arb.,  Priee  NoeiL ;  Na  197.  In  p.  133». 

87.  8.  tiletlaca  WiUd.    Syn. :  SL./kgi(blia  WiUd.  Sp.  PL\  Na  81&  in  p.  IflOL 

88.  S.phylidf5Ua  Liem.    Syn.:  8.  tXjXbm  Oand.  FL  Fr.-,  S.  styliLrii  Ser.  SaL  Hdo. ;  S.  haitata 

Hoppe  FL  Bar.  CenL  :  S.  hfbrlda  Hqffin.  Deateck.  FL\  8.  nigricans  Smitk  Br.  FL,  WUtdi  8p. 

PL\S.  Ammannftea  WiHd.  8p.  PL:  5:  AndersonMM  Smith  &ig.  Bot ;  5.  <ptrKcfbUamtt&, 

aooordlngto  Zin**«  Snmn. :  &  rup^stris  Smitk  Eng.  Bot.,  Beet*t  Cydo, :  S.  ForsteriaM  Sm. 

Eng.  Bot :  S.  hlrta  SmUk  Sng.  3aL,WUid.  ^.PL\  8.  cotinlfblU  Smitk  FL  Br.,  Willd.  Sp. 

PL  }  8.  «fanifbUa  Horl  BeroL,  not  of  ThuiL ;  S.  H4Ueri  Ser.  SaL  Hdv. ;  S.  caipinifblia SdUdc£, 

Ser.  SaL  HeUt.     A  great  many  of  Schleidier*!  species  are  only  Tariatlons  of  S.  flhylidfblia. 

(Seep.1561) 
89L  SL  b4tUU  i:.   Syn. :  8.  Ludwfg^tf  Sdik.  Handb. ;  /  SL  Ponted^ra  VIIL ;  S.  semilku  WiUd.  Sp. 

PL ;  S.  malilbUa  Smitk  FL  Br.,  WUId.  Sp.  PL ;  S.  arfotiscula  WakL  FL  Dan. ;  S.  arbOscuU  3 

Lin.  FL.  Suec. ;  S.  aib6icula  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  FL  Lapp. ;  S.  WulfbnidfM  WiUd.  Sp.  PL :  S.  phytt. 

dfbUa  WnU.  in  Jacq.  CoU. ;  S.  gi&bra  Seop.  Cam. ;  Na  163L  fai  p.  1598.,  and  Na  881  p.  1001. 
30.  SL  arb6tcuU  WakL  Syn. :  S.  arbdscuU  «  Lin.  FL  Suee.,  Sp.  PL,  not  of  Smlth,  Vahl,  nor  Jaoq. ; 

SLdiylldfblia  Sndtk  FlBr.iS.  radlcans  Smitk  FL  Br.,  WiUd.  SpPLi  S.  t^trapla  Waiker, 

Link  Etmm. ;  S.  faamUis  Wmd.  Ber.  Bamnx.,  Emm.  SuppL ;  S.  Dicksoni^lftiiff  Eng.  Bot. ;  S. 

myrtUlSldes  SmUk  FlBr.i  8.  WdgeUanii  Willd.  Sp.  PL ;  S.  tenuifbUa  Sng.  BoL,  not  of  Fl. 

Br. :  S.  /adrina  Sm.Tr.qf  Lin.  Soe.,  WiUd.  SpPL\  S.  Wcolor  SmUk  PL  Br.,  Tar.  fi,  ii  5. 

nuJUii  WakL  FL  Lapp.;   S.  tenuifbUa  Smitk  Fl.  Br. ;   S.  petra^a  Andert.i  S.  Crowedim 

Smith  Fl.  Br.,  Eng.  Bot.,  WiUd.  Sp. ;  fS.  diicolor  Sckrad. ;  /  S.  Schrader/iUa  WiUd.  Sp. 

Pl.  (See  pl  1577.) 

Group  viu    Argeniea, 

Catkini  and  capiulet  ai  in  the  last,  but  the  sUture  of  the  plant  is  diffbrent ;  for  these  are  dwarf 
•hrubs,  witb  a  subterranean  cre^ing  trunk.  Stalks  of  the  capsules,  in  aU  the  species,  longer  than 
the  gland,  or  very  rarely,  in  some  varieties,  of  ihe  same  length. 

Sl.  S.  rdpens  L.  Syn. :  S.  f&sca  Lin.  Sp.  PL.Smith  Fl.  Br.\  S.  depr4sm  HoiT-  D.  Pl. ;  S.  rdpent 
Smitk  FL  Br.  \  S.  arglntea  Smitk  Fl.  Br.  \  S.  UnkU  TkuiL  ;  5.  parvifbUa  SmsiA  in  Beet*t 
Ouelo.,  Sng.  Bot. ;  S.  adsc£ndens  Smitk  in  Reet*t  (^clo. ;  5.  incublh;ea  TkuU.  S.  rostrMa 
inuiL  and  S.  poIym6rpha  Ekrk.  are  intermediate  between  S.  f6ica  SmtirA  and  S.  rteent 
Sm«A;  No.52.  inp.  1536. 

98.  S.  rotmarinifbUa  L.  Syn. :  S.  inchbacea  Un.  Sp.  PL,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  S.  lc^U  SckuUx  SuppL 
Fl.  Slutgard.i  S.  heteroph^Ua ScAufts;  S.  arb6icuU  SmUk  Fi.  Br. ;  Nos.  4&  and  49.  in  p.iSaS. 

38.  S.  ambfgua  Ekrk.  Syn. :  S.dickU  Friet  Ft.  HaU. ;  S.  versifblia  Ser.  Sal.  Heh.;  S.  SchultiMbm 
WiUd.i  8.  ipathulkU  WiUd.  Sp.  PL ;  S.  prottr&U  Smitk  Fl.  Br. :  No.  54.  in  p.  1540. 

S4.  S.  flnmifchica  WiUd.    Syh. :  S.  on6sU  Better  En.  PL  VolMyn. ;  No.55.  in  p.  1541. 
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«.  8.  myitUUildet  I..,  ooC  oT  WlUd.  nor  fltadth.    Syn. :  8.&eguMBetterSm.FL'yiM&m.\Vo,'i30. 
In  p.  1587. 

Group  viii.     CkiytanthcB, 

Catkins  mhUo^  with  iomU  bnot-Uke  leftTW  at  the  bete :  prodiiced  «frtbe  eods  of  the  fanodiei  of  the 
prerloiM  y  ear,  or  juit  below  them,  aod  plaeed  ebore  tne  leef-budi. 

9&  S.]anjUaL.  Aro.:  8.  chcTiiothoi  VtM  FLDom.\  S.deptiamLin,  FL  Suec.,  FL  Lem».i  Ko. 
164.inp.ia98.  --T-r  # 

Group  ix.    Fiigidaf, 

Citkini  laterelf  the  Artile  ooei  on  lea/y  pedwiclei;  icalei  darkor brown  at  the polot.  Stameni  fi, 
diitioct,  or  ibghtly  joined.  Anthen,  aller  flowerin^  yeUow  or  brown.  Capeulei  leiiUc,  or  plaoed 
on  italki  that^are  not  loogerthan  the  gland.  Brancny  ihrubi ;  the  oldbrBocheikootted,aDd  the 
jounger  onei  hardl j  twiny,  or  flt  for  DaiketworiL 

87.  8.  Umhia  WakL   Sjn. :  5.  nfvea  8er.  8al.  Eele.i  8.  helTfitica  Vitt.  DOak.  t  8.  tartctea  Debra^. 

Im  dem  Denkaekfif.  d.  Jiegeneb.  Bot.  Oee.,  1  p.  48. :  5.  arenkria  WiUd.  5|p.  FL ;  8.  leuoo- 
pbfUa  WilU.  Emim.  SmipU  BeroL  Baumx. ;  8.  arcnaria  Smitk  FLBr.iS.  can^iceni  WUId. 
Sn.  PL ;  5.  SCuartldiM  &nith  in  Reei'i  Cyclo. ;  No.  67.  and  68.  in  p.  1547. 

88.  8.  fl)a6ca  L.  Srn. :  8.  lericea  VilL  Detok. ;  S.  gla&ca  y  LBppbnum  WakL  FL  Lapp. ;  5.  Lap. 

I^num  M.  Sn.  PL,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  8.  ftlUda  SekieiekTCai. ;  8.  dcagnindei  Scklekk.  Cat., 
Ser.  Sal.  Hete. ;  8.  appendicul&ta  Vakl  in  Fl.  Dan. ;  5.  gla^ca  fi  appendiculku  WakL  Fl. 
Lapp. ;  Na  €1.  in  p.  1544. 

89.  8  pyrenkica  Gouan.    Syn. :  &  cUikta  Dee.  Fl.  Fr. ;  8.  pyrenklca  fi  cUUita  jDee;  FLFr.\Vo.i&. 

m  p.  1547. 

40.  5.  Walditeinldfia  WUld.    Syn. :  8.  arbdwula  Jaeq.  Am».-,  8.  oriLta  Ser.  Sal.  Bel».,  Ser.  Sal. 

ejuiec. ;  No.  70.  in  p^  1547. 

41.  5.  prunifbUa  8miik.    Syn. :  8  renulbia  SmOk  Fl.  Br. ;  8  carinkta  Smlik  FL  .Br. ;  8.  formbia 

WUId.  8p.  FL :  8.  totida  Sckleiek.  Ceni. ;  S.  alplna  Snt.  Heh.  ;  8.  eaocinUfMia  Eng.  Bot., 

Ree$*i  Cgelo. :  Noii  145, 146,  and  147.  in  a  15B5l  ;  and  Na  146.  inp.  15B6. 
48.  8.  cclia  VilL   Syn :  S.  proitriLta  Ekrk.  Fl.  Select. ;  8.  myrtiU61dei  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.,  not  of  lin. 

nor  of  Smith  ;  No.  149.  in  p.  1586. 
48.  5.  Ifyninltei  Lin.   Syn. :  5.  arbutifblla  WUId.  8p.  PL,  Ser.  SaL  Bebt. ;  8.  d&taU  Sm.  Fl.  Hel». : 

8.  retOia  Dicke.  \  No.  153.  in  p.  1588. 
44.  8  itmaiaii  Hoit.   Syn. :  8.  fttica  Jaco.  Autlhr.,  not  of  Lln. ;  8.  alplna  Soop.  Cam. ;  5.  Jaoquin. 

ttna  WUUL  Sp.  PL ;  Na  19&  in  p.  1598.    8.  Crctica  R.  Br.  leemi  inteimediate  between  8. 

Jacqufntf  and  S.  reticuUita;  p.  1608. 

Oroup  X.     Gladalet, 

Ftom  the  termlnal  bod  of  the  branchei  of  the  preoeding  year.  prooeedi  a  new  braoeh  clothed  wlth 
leaTCi,  hariog  the  budi  Ibr  a  ftitureyear  in thelraxiji;  and  on  the topof  thli  iiplaced  a catkin. 
The  catkini.'tottefora  axe  leated  upon  a  leaiy  pennanent  pedunde,  bf  whlch  the  branch  li  coo- 
tinued  and  lengthened.  Very  imaU  ihrubi,  wlth  lubterraoean  crecping  trunki,  and  aicenrtlng 
branchei. 

45L  .8.  retlculdtaLAi. ;  Na  159.  in  p.  1548. 

46.  8.  rethm  Lin.  Syn. :  8.  KitaibeUdna  WUld.  Sp.  Fl.,  Wahl.  Carpat. ;  8.  lerayUifbUa  Seep.  Cnm., 

WUU.  Sp.  PL,  Jaeq.  Anetr. ;  Noi.  156.  and  157.  lo  p.  1589.,  and  Na  150.  in  p.  1590. 

47.  8.  heitkcea  Lla. ;  No.  161.  In  p.  15901 

48.  8.  polkrii  Wakl. ;  No.  162.  In  p.  1591. 

Hie  IbDowfaig  qieclei,  Kodi  itatei,  are  not  lufBdentir  known  to  him  to  be  comprefacnded  in  any 
mt  the  piecedinggroupi :  — 5.  eiolloea  WiUd.  and  &  TTerlrknl  Spreng.,  which  aie  In  .the  Botanic 
Oardeo,  Erlangen,  but  haTC  not  yet  (1888)  flowered.  The  fbUowing  Koch  had  not  leen : —8.  yenL. 
IbUa  Wakl.,  5.puneUta  WahL,  5.  oordacani  WUId.,  8.  dneiAiceni  WUUL,  8.  reflixa  WUU.,  8. 
raflninrli  Dee.,  8.  canalicuBta  Bee$.,  and  8.  camjDlitrii  Friee.  VeiT  many  ot  thece  atc,  probably, 
either  lynooymei  or  varietlei  of  thoee  already  deicribed ;  ai  are  the  fbllowiiur :— 5.  iplindeni,  rObenL 
iieiima,  nepetifbtia,  and  multJflbra  Preel\  and  8.  reflixa  iedin€niliand  neikla^dlpiea  Compend. 
FL  Qer. 

App.  iv.    KindsqfSdlix  described  in  Hosfs  Flora  Austriaca,  and 

Jigured  in  Hosfs  Salix. 

Hie  Tery  ftw  Identiflcationi  giren  jwe  thoee  of  Hoit 

AUx  &lba,m.  andf.,  FL  Ane.,  8.  p.  688.,  SaL.  t  88.  and  88. 

alp^itrii,  m.  and  f..  JR.  il«f .,  8.  p.  658.,  SaL,  t.  99.  and  100. ;  8.  WakMdnfdM  WQld.  Sa 

n.,  4.  p.679. ;  5.  Hoit«bM  Willd.  Mac.,  1810,  p.  68. 
AnyMUlna,  m.  and  f^. ^*  ^w.,  8.  p.  684.,  Se/.,  1. 18.  and  14. 
auitnica,  m.  and  L,  FL  An$.,  8.  p.6l6.,  SaL,  t.  64.  and  65. 
aurtta,  m.  and  f.,  Ft.  Ams.,  p.  646.,  Sal.,  t.  78. 
ctorea,  m.  and  f.,  Fl.  Ame.,  8.  p.  616.,  SaL,  1 66.  and  67.,  lAm.  Sp.  PL,  144a,'  Wittd.  Sp,  PL,  4. 

p.m 

cami6Uca,m.  and  f.,  FL  Am.,  8.  p.  641.,  8al.,  1 44.  and  46. 

dndrea,  m.  and  f.,  Fl.  Am.,  t.  p.  687.,  SaL,  t.  96.  and  87. ;  8.  iCq^ndldei  ViU.  Delpk.,  8. 


oorAicanL  m.  and  f.,  Fl.  Ane.,  8.  p.  651. 
Jaeq.  Aus.,  1 406.,  flbf  /  5!^.,  p.  587. 
dteoolor,  nk  and  f.,  Fl.  Ane.,  S.  p.  646.,  Sal.,  1 60.  aod  61. 
ilegani,  m.  and  C,  FL  An$.,  8.  p.  6ffi^  SaL.  1 97. 
exc^bior,  m.  and  C,  Fl.  ifM.,  8.  p.  698..  Sal.,  t.  88.  and  99. 
fUrteeni,  m.  and  f.,  FL  Au$.,  SLf.  658.,  SaL,  1 101. 
fkigUii,  m.  and  t,  FL  Au$.,  8.  p.  635.,  SaL,  1 18.  and  19. 

fh^tfUor.  m.  and  £,  11  ifiii.,  8L  p.  68GL,  Sal.,  1 90.  and  81. ;  8.  fkigUii  Boei  Sffm.^p.  BSH. 
tko^weaan,  m.  aod  t,  Fl.  Au$n  8.  p.  686.,  SaL,  t.  88.  aod  83L 
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Uaxtl''acticm,m.»alC.FtJmi.,9.p.M.,Sat.,t.'!6.miT!- 
HUli,  m.  uul  £,  fV.  Au.. «.  p.  G».,  Soi.,  t.  se.  uul  ^. 
bBt*cem,ia.  •■nit.,  Fl  Ami.,S.  f.^.,£ml.,t.m.,  IM.  Sp.  n.,l*ii.,  fl.  LarT-,  N<i.395., 

R.  DnL,  t.  IItT,  £■(■  Ba.,  t.  1S07. 
beCen^fli,  m.  ud  I.,  R.  ini.,  £  p.  fi£D.,  &UL,  t.  m.  lad  88. 
iDlnniMiLB.lDllr.,  RL.^U.,  i.  p.SM.,  &i<-,t.56.KidS7. 
l^u\iUiM*,m.tail,nAm.,S.p.BM.,  Sal.,  t.  ICS.,  BiM  %■-,  p. 5».,  (fOW.  Sp.  PL, 4. 

p.  fl9£.  I  S.  nuca  Joa.  ^ki.,  t.  409. 
npiUrtB*.  m.  ud  r.,A  Jiti.,  I.  p.  634,  &ii.,  1. 15.  ud  IS. 
UtocUlL  BL  aiid  t.,  fl.  A<u.,  S.p.6tS.,  Sal.,  1. ». 

lQngHtoi,m.«iidc,H.^      '  -  na.mdas. 

■NatAB/Uia,  m.  ud  £,,  L,  t. T9.  ud H).  i  S.  JfnrinHa  PTkU»  ia  JOcf. 

BdTMiUli  tuidniTiioui)  /  .,t.4(l. 

minlDdis,  m.  ■Bd  f.  JV.  J  >L  •Dd  7E. 

DODtb»  (udrecrnauj  t  ,  L  7S, 

nmtaUU,  m.  Hil  r.,  A.  .>  40.  utd  43. 

onci^tlrilui.  m.  ■lul  1,  R  L  38.  ud  3B. ;  S  hunilloi,  Ac.,  llriM  $■»•.,  441. 

Tiilanuneiiip^odu  li  Z.,bTSmlth  Id  blifwlfit  nn-ii,*,  p.  lU. 


fhtanuneiiip^odu 
Dikli,  m.  ind  L,  FL  Ami.  ■i»  <a. 

rdttnrli.m.  udC.JT  A  M.widaS. 

pvlMulERllia,  m.  Uld  1., ,  _  . ,  ^aL,  t-BS.  uldSS. 

pir*l<l»n,  u.  ud  r.,  FLAm.,  £.  p.  Gie,  Sal.,  c.  49. 

pentindn,  m.  uid  t.,  FL  Aia.,  t.  pSK.,  SaL,  t.  1.  ud  a.,  Ltt.  Sp.  FL,  I4CJ.,  Snf.Biil., 

pDlTinAi^i,  m.  luid  f.,  uid  wltli  Ihe  noLf  UMiirciaai,  FL  Am.,  i.  p.  6*6.,  SaL,  t.  68,  SB. 

pntFDili,  IB.  iDdr.  p.GtS.,  5b/-,  t.SO.  ud51. ;  5.  ufuitifblEi  Wiiifem  In  Jaea. 

CUJ.. 3.0.48.1  5.  lU  H-nir.,  1.  c  ;  S.  iBClilActt  Iblt  SwH.,  V- SSS. 

^nlfblli,  m.  u^  f,  p.6W.,  tel.,  l.  B3.  ud  84. 

pulch«]li,  m.  ud  f.,  p,  esa.,  SaL,  L  98. 

pui^m,m.  mdt:,  p.S«a.,  &■!.,  I.4l).ud41. 

ttpim,  m.  •«!  r.,  F.  M3.,  &il.,  1.  sa. 

RdcuAtLm-uidf.  p.GiB.,  jof.,  t.105.,  Lnt.  ^.  A.,  I4W.,  fl.  £4p.,'KD.  SSt. 

t.  78.7«  D~.,  t  W,,  1.  i30&.,SmilJL 

ntUi,  m.  ind  f.,  R r.Jt.,Sal.,  t.lte.,  Lix.  Sp.  FI.,USS.,  VUU.  Sp.  PL,i.-p.eSt.  i 

S.  imirllilMll  Scnp.  Car».,  3.  p.  iSS,  t.  6.^  mOd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  SB4.  ;  S.  KiUUHllJsa  WUId. 

ripiuil,  m.  ud  f ,  /).  A<u.,  t.  p-  e44.,  SaL,  t.  48.  lUd  S9.  ;  £.  IndUw  acknmt  Baitr,  I.  p.  00.  ( 
S.  ronnulniRilU  SdmK*  Sal.,  No.  38.,  HoM  9^..  SSB. 

^•iiUi,  m.  iDd  r.^  A  ami.  1.  p.m.,  sml,  t.si.  iiidts. 
tSamiu, B. ud f^ji' am., T.p. eS, sal, t.i'  ud «. 

nteiaB,u.udr., /l.  .^IU.,E.  p.SU,,Sii(.,  t,17. 

Siriuriu,m.  uid  f..  Pl  Aa.,i.p.BE0.,SaL,t.B9.  ud  90..  IfVU.  Sp.  FI.,t.f.Sn.;  C 

■OIUUIi  Be-fr  Fl^  S.  p.  313. 
waitUe»,  m.  ud  f ,  n.  Jiii.,1.  p.  6S1.,  ^.,  I-  91.  *nd  M. 
■aullUn,  m.  ud  f.,  n.  Jw., «.  p.  W.,  Sai.,  1.7.  uidS. 
Ifnuii,  m.  iDd  C,  f/.  .4«.,  K.  p.  eti.,  SiA,  I.  «7,  ind  48. 
tiimMillH,m,  udf,  FL  Amt.,i.o.e&l.,  So;.,  t.  93.,  Hdt  %■.,  p.  SSS. 
Tkiia,m,  ud'r,,f>.  Am.,i.  P.  S34.,  SBj.,t.  11.  udlS. 
TflibiU,  m.  ud  r.,  Ft.  Jia.,  i.  p.  ^,  £ii/.,  1. 9.  ud  10. 

TlmlnUU,  m.  ud  t.,FL  Aui.,  i.  p,  H3,,  Sat.,  t.  54.  ud  S5.,  £M,  Sb.  n.,  S44t. ;  WOU.  tv. 
,     PL.  4.  p.706..  Ho#ta.  8dZ,  1.  L  S.  t  1,  3- 1.  S.,ftc.,  SWM  A  Br.,  p.  lin£. 
•ItdlUm,  m.  ind  f.  R.  .Tiu..  g.  p.Ese..  Sal..  1 30.  uid  31.     . 

WulfeniW  n.  iiid  f„  R  Aia.,i.p.>S\  ,Sai.,t.».MBig6.,  HVbL  5p.  n..4,p.«>.t  S.ptar^ 
Ucinti*  UWr» in ^«?.  CaU.,S.t-l!B..aiiH  Srm., p. StS. 

Genus  II. 


■»Eatf.Sl,,4.Ix94a 

SiMKvWL    FnipllR,  Fr. ;  Pippd,  Oer. ;  Plnppi,  IlaL  <  Po^ller,  iMcJI ;  Alvno,  Spam. 
tSeripallom.    Same  tuppoH  the  vont  f  6)Hi!ui  lo  be  derlnd  rtom  paU$,  cr  palpam,  tv  rilMMor 

Itae  plJltle  plulei  In  Rome^  whonli-u  islled  arior  maU,  «  tlM  KM  cf  th*  peopla.  BuIM 
dHiTH  the  n*nie  >1k>  Irom  pirpiilui,  bul  un  thu  It  illuan  to  ttat  Iwm  ImIoi  eui^  i«luted,  Uke 
tbe  people.  From  the  ^uiih  niinefDr  Ihiilnc,  iiIan«o,liikrlTedt]b*«oHiil«Kd^  tbeDuii* 
giveD  to  publLc  wiUit  in  ^peln,  rrom  Iheir  being  goimllT  r**"**^  iritli  poptan 
Beicripiion.  All  thc  species  are  deciduous  treeB,  moHtly  growing  to  a 
large  aizc ;  aatives  of  Europe,  North  America,  some  partj  of  Asio,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  They  are  all  of  ropid  growth,  some  ofthem  eitranely  bo; 
and  ^ey  are  all  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  tremuloua  motion  in  their  Leaves, 
when  agitated  hy  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  poplar  is  ditEcioiis ;  ond  the 
cukins  of  thc  males  of  most  of  the  spccies  are  very  omHmentAl,  from  the  red 
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tinge  of  their  anthere,  and  from  their  being  produced  very  early  in  spring, 
when  the  trees  are  lcsfless,  and  when  flowers  are  pardcularly  valuable  from 
their  rarity.    The  catkins  are  also,  in  most  species,  so  numerous,  that  the 
efi^t  of  the  mass  of  red,  when  the  tree  is  seen  from  a  littie  distance,  and  in  a 
strong  light,  is  very  strikin^.    The  colour  of  the  anthers  of  some  of  the 
species  is  so  deep,  and  their  size  is  so  lai*ge,  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
Magazhie  of  Natural  Hittory  compares  them,  when  torn  off  by  a  high  wind, 
and  Ning  on  the  ground,  to  ''great  red  caterpillars."  (See  vol.  vi.  p.  198.) 
The  iem^es  of  all  the  species  have  their  seeds  enveloped  in  abundance  of 
cottony  down ;  which,  when*  ripe,  and  the  seeds  are  shed,  adheres  to  every 
object  near  it ;  and  is  so  like  cotton  wool  in  appearance  and  qualitv,  that  it 
has  been  manufactured  into  cloth  and  paper,  tnough  it  has  been  found  de- 
fident  in  ehisticity.    The  buds  of  P.  balsamffera,  and  all  its  allied  species, 
are  covered  with  a  viscid  matter,  whtch  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  medicine.    P, 
&lba,  P,  (a.)  can^cens,  and  thdr  varieties,  are  easUy  distinguishable  firom  ail 
the  other  species,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  their  leaves  are 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  from  the  thick  white  cottony  down  which  covers  their 
under  surface.     The  tremulous  motion  of  the  leaves,  which  is  common, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  poplars,  proceeds  from  the  great  length 
of  the  petioles,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  leaves  to  which 
they  are  attached.    Pliny  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  poplar :  the  black,  the 
white,andthepoplarof  Libya.    He  mentions  that  the  poplar  was  cultivated. 
as  a  prop  to  the  vine  (PAn.,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  23.  and  cap.  37.) ;  and  that  the 
trees  were  planted  in  quincunx,  in  order  that  they  mignt  obtain  more  light 
and  air.    He  also  says  that  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  like  that  of  the  willow, 
and  *of  all   the  aquatic  trees,  is  particularly  suitable  for  making  bucklers, 
from  its    lightness;  and  because,  when  strudc,    the    blow    only  indents 
the   sofl  wood,  without   piercing  or   cracking  it.      The  poplar  buckler 
thus  acted  like  a  shield  of  Indian  rubber,  or  any  other  elastic  substance, 
and  repelled  the  blow.    The  ancients  applied  the  leaves  of  the  poplar, 
macerated  in  vinegar,  to  parts  afiected  by  the  gout;  and  they  dried  the 
young  shoots  with  the  leaves  on  during  summer,  and  laid  them  by,  to 
serve  as  winter  fbod  for  cattle.     The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  soft,  iight, 
and  generally  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow.    It  is  but  of  uttle  use  in  the  arts, 
except  in  some  departments  of  cabinet  and  toy  makinff,  and  for  boardedfloors; 
for  which  last  pu^ose  it  is  wcU  adapted,  from  its  whiteness,  and  the  fadlity 
with  which  it  is  scoured ;  and,  also,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  it  catches 
fire,  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  bums.    In  these  respects,  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  deal.    Poplar,  like  other  soft  woods,  is  generally  considered  not 
durable;  but  this  is  only  the  case  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  extemal  atmo- 
sphere,  or  to  water ;  and  hence  the  old  distich,  said  to  be  inscribed  on  a  poplar 
plank, — 

"  Tfcough  heart  of  (mJc  be  e^er  m)  ttofnt, 
Keep  me  dry,  and  I'll  aee  him  out,** 

may  be  considered  as  strictly  correct.  One  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of 
the  poplar  is,  that  it  will  thrive  in  towns  in  the  closest  situations ;  and  another 
is,  tnat,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  forms  a  screen  for  shutting  out  ob- 
jects,  and  aflbrds  shelter  and  shade  sooner  than  any  other  tree.  The  females 
of  several  of  the  exotic  kinds  of  poplar  have  never  been  introduced  into 
Britain ;  and,  consequently,  little  opportunity  has  been  found  for  raising  new 
varieties  from  seeds ;  but  all  the  kinds,  whether  indigenous  or  fordgn,  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  iayers,  and  some  of  them  by  suckers.  Tbey 
all  like  a  rooist  soil,  particularly  when  it  is  near  a  running  stream ;  but  none 
of  them  thrive  in  marshy  or  undned  soil,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  On  very 
dry  ground,  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  grow  yellow,  and  fall  ofi^much  sooner  than 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  more  congenial  situation ;  but  the  timber,  in  dry 
soils,  is  said  to  be  more  compact>  fine^grained,  and  durable.  P.  &Iba  and 
its  varieties  produce  their  leaves  much  earlier  than  P.  nigra  and  its  varieties. 
The  spedes  and  varieties  bdonging  to  this  genus  are  in  a  state  of  confiision, 
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from  which  it  will  be  impossibie  endrely  to  extricate  tbem,  till  both  the  male 
aod  female  plants  of  eacn  sort  have  t^en  cultivated  together  for  a  number  of 
yeare  in  the  same  garden.  Jud^ng  from  the  plants  in  the  London  nurseries» 
and  in  the  arboretums  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we 
think  that  all  the  kinds  now  in  actual  cultivation  in  Britain  may  be  included 
under  the  heads  of  P.  dlba,  P.  tremula,  P.  nigra,  and  P.  balsamlfera. 

Poplare,  from  their  rapid  ^owth  and  sreat  bulk,  are  liable  to  have  their 
brancnes  broken  offby  the  wind ;  in  wliich  case,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  protect 
the  wound  from  the  weather,  the  water  entere,  and  the  tnink  soon  rots  and  be- 
comes  the  prey^of  insects,  which  in  their  tum  are  fed  on  by  birds.  The  larvae  of 
a  number  of  moths  iive  on  the  leaves  of  the  popian,  such^as  T6rtrix  populkna» 
^6mbyx  p6puli,  Cerura  vinula,  Smerlnthus  p6puli,  S.  ocellktus  (the  eyed 
hawk  moui),  Anac&mpsis  popul^lla,  and  a  number  of  othera,  some  of  which 
will  be  noticed  under  particular  species.  The  larvse  of  Cdssus  Lignip^da 
(see  p.  1386.),  of  Mgina  crabronif6rmis  (see  Mag.  Nat,  Hut.^  iv.  445.1,  and 
of  some  othere,live  on  the  wood.  The  larva  of  the  puss  moth  (Cerura  vinula) 
18  one  of  the  few  caterpillan  that  are  known  to  have  the  voluntary  power  of 
communicadng  electricity.  An  interestin^  account  of  the  manner  in  wiiich 
this  was  discovered  by  a  naturalist  in  Selkirkshire,  is  given  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  Hittoryf  voL  iv.  p.  281.  The  larva.of  this  insect  ia  very  common  on 
poplara  and  wiUows  in  Switzerland,  where  the  pupa  often  remains  two  full 
yeara,  before  tt  assumes  the  perfect  state.  (Ibid.,  viii.  558.)  P6pulus  gne^ca 
afibrds  food  to  this  moth,  to  the  poplar  hawk  moth  (Smerinthus  p6puli),  to 
the  kitten  moth  (Cerura  furcula),  to  the  pebble  pronunent  moth  (r}otod6nta 
2»c3Eac),andto'various  species  of  Clostera,  (the  chocolate-tipped  moths),  which 
feed  exclusively  on  the  poplar  and  wiliow.  The  larva  of  Smerinthus  p6puli 
(Mag,  Nat.  UuUy  viii.  629.)  is  verv  common  both  on  poplan  and  willows, 
and  often  strips  them  entirely  of  their  foliage ;  the  moth  of  this  species  is 
seldom  seen,  as  it  flies  but  iittle,  and  only  during  the  night.  The  larva  of 
SmeHnthus  ocelliktus  is  common  on  willows  and  poplara  from  July  to  the  end 
of  September,  and  the  fly  does  not  usually  appear  till  the  foliowing  spring. 
It  is  stated  of  ttus  insect,  that  a  female  produced  young  without  having  any 
connexion  with  the  male;  firom  which  it  would  appear  that  in  certain  Lepi- 
d6ptera  a  single  pairing  can  render  fertile  more  than  one  feneration,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  the  A^^phides.  (Mag.  Nat,  HitL,  viii.  55?!)  Trochilium  opi- 
|6rme  (the  homet  hawk  moth)  and  JEgeria  asilif^rmis  feed  on  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  on  which  the  larva  may  be  found  in  May  and  June,  early  in  the  mom- 
ing ;  the  fly  almost  invariabl^r  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  trees  soon  after  sunrise. 
(Icfid^  p,  555.)  The  splendid  European  butterfly  (not  yet  detected  in  Great 
Britain),  Limenltis  p6puli,  firec^uents  the  aspen.  The  caterpillar,  also,  of  the 
fine  Camberwell  beauty,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  poplar  butterfly,  feeds 
on  the  poplar.  Both  poplars  and  willows,  when  the  tmnks  begin  to  decay, 
are  attacKed  bythejetant  (Pormica  ftiliginosa),  more  especially  in  France, 
and  on  this  insect  that  very  shy  bird,  the  hoopoe  chiefly  lives.  Among  the 
coleopterous  insects,  Rhynchites  p6puli,  Chrysom^Ia  p6puli  and  C.  tremulse, 
iSaperda  populnea,  and  Orchestes  p6puli,  one  of  the  flea  weevils,  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  poplara.  Notioes  of  all  ttie  preceding  insects,  and  of  various  othera 
which  attacK  the  poplar  and  the  wiitow,  will  be  found  in  ihe  Magasane  of 
Natural  Hittory,  vols.  i.  to  ix.  inclusive.  Various  epiphytical  fungi  are  found 
on  the  poplar,  some  of  them  on  the  leaves,  and  othera  on  the  bark  of  the 
branches  or  tmnk ;  such  as  Sclerotium  />opulinum  Pert.,  £r^siphe  ad6nca 
Link  and  E.  jD6puli  Link,  Erfneum  aureum  Pert.,  Uredo  i^opulina  Pert., 
and  U.  ovtLta  Straut.  Some  othera  will  be  noticed  under  particular  species; 
and  the  greatef  part  are  included  among  the  Cryptogamia  of  our  Encydo-' 
ptedia  o/Piantt,  where  several  of  the  species  are  figur^. 

1  1 .  P.  A^LDA  L.    The  white  Poplar,  or  Abele  Tree. 

Identiflcatkm.     Lin.  Sn.,  1463  ;  Wilkl.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  p,  80S. ;   Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 161& ;  Eng.  FL,  4. 

p.  m  ;  Hook.  Brit  FL,  ed.  S.,  p.  452. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibern.,  pt  1.  pi  254^ ;  Raii  Syn.,  44d  ;  Gcr. 

Enum.,  148a ;  Bauh.  Hiit,  1.  p.  S.  fig.  160. 
j^noNymcg.    P.  &Iba  laUfblla  Lob.  Ic,  S.  pi  193.  fig.  1. :  Pdputus  Na  1684.  Hall.  HisUt  S.  p.  SOS. ; 

i*.  mftjor  MtV.  Diet,  &  No.  4. ;  P.  nfTea  niUd.  Jrb.,  327. ;  P.  6Iba  nlvea  Mart.  Mi/L    Thc  namc 
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LwUiBlmtotlilincilHbT  DlmDiirUt*,  U  «111  ti*gd  >iiKiiit  the  moiUni  Ore^  (S«  MH 
rvA,  aiiU.Fl.  Gwco.)  Ttac  fiHt  wbluPiiiilir,  giwt  Ajpcn,  Dutch  B»chi  PnpUerMBW, 

•  rrt«,  Bluc  da  KoUiuHli!,  Pwuo  Pteud,  R-.  j  Au)»,  ot  Aoubmo,  ln« ' 

^f^n*,  BOtia  tvp^g  weltie  Aih.  Wdiulber  Buua,  Grr. ;  AWbinin, 


uM»:uBiia*e(tfaafin,  AbHli  uxltliii 
n  tt  AIMt,btthtllliaiot  TAnfwtb,  n 
-^ •- '"--M&MIBCI-       '■'-'- 


wnl  EHBfenlii,  in^  nuiBben  of  tlMM  &**•  Bcw. 

tn  tbe  MU  B  AbdjhlMm,  CbUtlv,  SUtSn-w  — , -   - 

uu,0Ki]tiithbtiM,iiwein  hilbnMd  b]>  HutlUi,  )n  hli  Cnmplral 
■iniuiitBrt«ihouuDdtiMofhhiTlD(been  bnufhi™—  •"  ••"^■^ir- 
In  tbe  anuiITT  plua:i  •riMn  Iha  iieaiile,  nM  knowlng 
tno.    TlwPiHuhnuMof  Vpctau  liludea  tolhelre 
towDofTvne. 

AcnrtWi'  En(.BoL.tli1IS.j  0«r.  Bm-]48&(  Buib.  Hiu.,  1.  p.]eD.  i  Uiuh.  Valg.,  I.|i,l!a 
4- ;  Cun-  ^l-.  GS.  Dg. )  Dod!  FeojitTm  <le. ;  Dminh.  HiiL,  BS.  tg. ;  Hanie  A1)lilU.,L  Sm ) 

nc  £wK    BMh  teiee  •»  dHcribRl  In  the  EiuCnk  nira,  and  ue  nol  unft«iiienl  Id  plinuUoDi 

TieeioriioUi  irelnthe  Hoitieu]tun]  SocAttyt  Guden. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  lobed  and  toothed  ;  some- 

wbat  beart-Bhaped  at  the  bose ;  Bnow-wbite,  and 

densely  downy  beneath.     CBtkina  of  the  feniBle  "^ 

plant    ovate.       Stigmas   4.    {SmilJi    Eng.    Fl.)    \ 

B.oQi  creeping,  and  producbg  numeroua  suckers. 

Branches  very  white,  and  densely  downy  when    1 

youne.     Leavcs  anguU'',  and  generally  with  thtee 

G^incipal  lobes,  vanouaty  and  unequally  tootbed, 
unt-pointed,   veinyi    dark   ereeo   and  smootb 
abore,  and  covered  witb  a  thic»  remai^ably  wbite 
down  beneath.     The  leaves  vary  very  much  in 
fonn;  and  on  }'OunR  luiuriant  branches  Chey  are 
almoBt  palmate.    Tbe  tree  is  a  netive  of  mosC 
psrts  of  Europe,  and  is  uaually  found  in  woods  or  thickets,  in  rather  moiit 
soil.    It  grows  to  the  height  ofSOft.  ortfOft.,  andflowers  in  Marcb. 
Tarietiet.    These  are  numerous,  but  the  priDcipal  one,  P.  (a.)  can^ens, 
bdng  generally  considered  as  a  species,  we  shall  fint  give  it  aa  suchj 
and  next  eniuiierate  tbe  varieties  which  belong  to  it  ond  to  P.  ilba. 

I  S.  P.  (a.)  canb'scen9  SmUk,     The  grey,  or  eommon  iBhile,  Poplar. 

p.  1060.}  En^  BoL.LIfils.;  Eng.  FI,i.p.M&i  WlUd.  Sp.  PL, 

.STiT>,£i>.i45LL]ia 

. ,  ed.  8.,  No.  1.,  WlUd.  Jrt,  W. :  F.  k\bt  n]lli  nlnfiribui  BsU 

S,M&,  Oa.  Em.,  ]«.  dg.,  Lob.  lc,£  ]S3.  6t.;  P.  tlb*  fMlo  ulntre  SaUi.  £W.,t.  Lp,  «. 
ag.  I  P.  No.  IKH,  f  aSl  IBt-,  i.  sm. ;  Peupilcr  ptialiie,  Fr. 
TluSaa.     Onlilb*  femalenliuitlieiprHilrdaailwl  h)  th«  .Eutfit  flaro.    Th*  pliuil in  Ih* 

HoTtleullunl  Sodetr''  Ginlen  i>  tlie  maln 
Zv™^<-    ^*-  BoL,  t.  »19. ;  Hlchi.  North  Amer.  Sitn,  t  lOa  )  Harne  AbMld.,  t  iOI. ;  V.     . 
Dn  Hun., «.  flc  ».,  H  i>.  llbe  i.uul  i^tjlf  I^H. 

8pec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  roundish,  deeply  waved,  toothed ;  hoary  and  downy 
beneath.  Cackins  of  the  female  plant  cylinibical.  Stignas  8.  {Smlh  in 
Eng.  Pl.)  It  is  essentially  distinguished  from  P.  ilba,  as  Mr.  Crowe  firat 
discovered,  by  the  stigmas,  which  are  B,  apreading  in  two  opnoaite  dt- 
recCions.  The  brscteaa  of  the  fertile  llowers  are,  also,  more  deeply  asd  re- 
gularly  cut.  The  branches  are  niore  uprigfat  and  compact.  The  leaves  are 
rouDaer,  more  conspicuously  3-ribbed,  and  less  deeply  or  acutely  lobed. 
TheyaredownybeneaUi;  but  thedownis  chieflj  greyish,  and  not  ao  whita  . 
or  cotCooy  as  in  i*.  ilba:  in  some  inscancea  the  leaves  are  glabrous. 
(  Ami(A.)  Smith  has  described  the  root  aa  creeping  aa  extendvely  as  that  of 
P.  &lba.  P.  canescens  is  found  wild  in  "  wet  ground  in  Engtand,  Fraoce,  and 
Oermany;  sometimesalaoonopenelevatedspots,  whereuie  soil  is  loamy." 
(STiathia  Reet'i  Cycl.)  It  grows  to  aboutthe  same  heigbt  as  P.  Uba,  and 
flowers  in  March.  "  Mr.  Crowe  wbs  very  inatrumental  in  bringing  this  tree 
into  notice  In  Norfolk.  He  observed  it  to  be  of  slower  growtb  than  ^ 
alba.  'Hie  wood,  though  tiU  ktely  it  was  but  little  used  or  dietinguished,  is 
much  firmer  than  ihat  of  any  otber  British  poplar;  making  as  cood  floora 
as  tbe  best  Norway  fir  in  appearance;  heving,  moreover,  the  valuable  pro> 
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perty  that  it  ¥rill  not,  like  any  resinous  wood,  readiljr  take  fire."  (SmUh  in 
Eng.  FL) 
Varietiei  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  kinds,  moft  of  them  to 
P.&lba. 

1  P.  a.  2  hj/brida Bieb.  Fl.Taur.  Cauc,  2.  p.  423.,  and  Supp].,  p.  633.;  P. 

&lba  Bieb,y  1.  c. ;  ?  P.  intermedia  ifertetu ;  P,  a.  crassifolia  Mertens ; 
and  P.  grisea  Lodd,  Cat,^  1836;  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
P,  &lba  and  P.  (a.)  can^cens.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  streams  in  Tauria  and  Caucasus ;  whence  it  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1816.  There  is  a  female  plant  of  this 
kind  in  the  Hordcultural  Society's  Garden,  and  young  plants  in 
Loddiges'8  arboretum. 

!E  P.  a.  3  acerifoHa;  P,  acerifblia  Lodd,  Cat,y  ed.  1836 ;  P,  ^ercifolia  Hort, ; 
P,  palmata  Hort,;  is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  P.  4lba,  with  the 
leaves  broad,  and  deeply  lobed,  like  those  of  some  kinds  of  A^cer, 

S  P.  a.  4  arembergica,  P,  arembergica  Lodd,  Cat,,  1836,  seems  identical 
with  P.  (a.)  acerifiDlia;  butthe  plants  in  Lod(tiges's  coilection,  which 
were  only  received  in  1835,  are  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  with  certainty  respecting  them.  Booth  (Gard,  Mag,,  xL 
p.  207.)describes  it  as  growmg  much  more  rapidly  than  the  old  variety. 

!i^  P.  a.  5  belgica,  P,  belgica  Ijodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836,  is  also  a  kind  removed 
from  the  Continent  in  1835 ;  but  the  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s 
collection  are  too  small  to  admit  of  our  stating  anything  more  re- 
specting  them,  than  that  they  are  evidently  a  vanety  of  P,  alba; 
probably  identical  with  P,  a.  acerif^Iia. 

!K  P.  a.  6  cdndicant^  P,  dindicans  Lodd,  Cat.^  ed.  1836,  is  a  stron^-growi^g 
variety  of  P,  ^ba ;  probably  also  identical  with  P,  acerifoha.  This 
is  the  P,  toment6sa  of  the  Hawick  Nursery,  and  the  hoary  poplar  of 
the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  where  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 
make  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  long  the  first  season. 

f  P.  a.  7  rdvea^  P,  nivea  Lodd,  Cat,,  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  firom  the 
preceding  variety. 

%P,a,S  {Bgyptuica  flort.,  P,  a.  p&llida  Hort,,  the  Egyptian  white  poplar, 
is  a  much  weaker-growingplant  than  any  of  the  preceding  varieties ; 
tbough  we  have  received  specimens  of  tbis  kind  from  the  Hawick 
Nursery,  and  seen  a  tree  Dearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  we  can  say  very  little  about  it.  Messrs.  Archibald 
Dickson  and  Son,  of  Hawick,  state  that  it  is  unfit  for  planting  for 
forest  purposes. 

Other  Varietiet,  The  late  Professor  Mertens  of  Bremen  (as  M.  Fis- 
cher  of  Oottingen  informed  us  in  1835)  phmted  a  number  of  different 
sorts  of  poplar  on  the  ramparts  of  Bremen;  and,  in  1816,  specimens 
of  these  were  sent  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  which  are  now  in  the  herbarium 
of  the  Linnaean  Society.     Of  these  specimens,  the  most  remarkable  is 

2  P.  o.  9  pendiUa^  P.  a.  m.  grJclUi  i^U  pendtetibus  Mertmi.  •—  The  ■peclinem  of  tfaia  rth 

rlety  are  of  boCh  texet ;  and  we  may  pretume,  flrom  the  pendent  ihoott.  that  it  would 
be  a  Tery  deairable  kind  ofpoplar  to  have  introduced,  if  it  is  not  already  in  thls  oountrf. 
Tbere  ia  a  pendeDt-branched  tree  of  P.  ilba  in  LincolnlB  Inn  New  Square,  whlch  might 
pcobably  retahi  itt  drooplng  chamcter,  if  propagated  by  cuttings  or  grafting. 

Deicription,  ^c.  The  white  poplar,  and  its  difierent  yarieties,  form  trees 
from  80  n,  to  100  ft.  high,  and  upwards,  generally  with  a  clear  trunk  to  a  con- 
siderable  height,  and  a  spreading  head,  usually,  in  full-grown  trees,  but  thinly 
clothed  with  foliage.  Tne  roots  creep  under  the  surface  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tree,  and  send  up  suckers  in  abundance.  The  leaves  of  ail 
the  varieties  are  white  undemeath;  tbose  of  P.  (a.)  can^scens  least  so;  and 
tbose  of  P.  a.  nfvea,  and  P,  a.  dundicans,  so  in  the  greatest  degree.  The 
leaves  of  the  largest-growing  varieties  of  the  abele  tree,  are  deeply  lobed  and 
indented ;  very  dark  above,  and  very  white  and  downy  beneatl^  with  foot* 
stalks  about  1  in.  in  leneth.  The  young  shoots  have  a  purphsh  tinge,  and 
they  are  covered  with  a  vrhite  down ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
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old»  bnQches  u  ftrey-    In  tbe  b^nning  of  Aprit,  the 

male  catkina,  vhich  are  generall;  about  3  in,  in  len^h, 

appear;  Bnd,aboutatreekafbcrwardi, thefemalecatkins, 

which  are  shorter,  come  fbrth :  a  week  after  tfae  expan- 

■ion  of  the  flovers  of  the  female  catkiua,the  maleg  drop 

off;  and,  in  five  or  ax  weehs  afterwards,  the  aeeda  win ' 

havG  ripened  snd  dropped  also.  The  aeeds  ere  encloaed 

in  ahairyorcottony  coverincj  in conaequence of  «hich, 

they  are  wafted  to  a  great  distance  b;  the  wmd.     Tbe 

growth  of  all  the  varieties  ia  extremely  rafnd ;  «o  tt    ' 

tree,   )0  yeara   planted,  in  aoil   modenibely  good 

moist,  will  attain  the  hetght  of  30ft.,  or  upwvda,  wiui 

a  trunk  from  6in.  to  9in.  in  diameter;  as  luu  been  the 

caae  with  several  treea  in  tiie  Horticultural  8ociety's 

Garden.     Aa  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 

tfae  abele  tree,  Evelyn  menttonE  one  of  these  treea  at 

Syon,  "  which,  being  lopped  in  February,  1651,  did,  by 

Ihe  oid  of  October,  t65S,  produce  branches  aa  big  aa  1508 

»  man^a  wrist,  and  17ft.  in  height."     Truncheons  of  the  whjte  poplar,  un. 

kmg,  plauted  on  tbe  banka  of  a  streem,  some  jards  trom  tbe  current,  had,  in 

ISyeara,  trunka  nearlv  IDin.  in  diameter;  andhailheads  in  proportton.  (SoA 

Soc.  Papen,  1766,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.)     The  duration  of  the  tree  rarely  cxceedi 

two  centuries;  but,  when  it  ia  Co  be  cut  down  for  timber,  it  should  be  seldom 

allowed  to  eieeed  50  years'  powth,  as.the  beort-wood  at  that  period,  on  most 

soiU,  begina  to  decay.     Mituiell  aays  that,  on  the  banka  of  rivers,  the  tree  ii 

at  its  fun  value  in  40  or  30  years ;  but  that,  in  dry  situadonB,  it  will  require 

from  50  to  70year8tomatureit.  (Deii^fogiii,&c,p,  51.)  In  the  Dii^ioRruiirv 

det  Eaujc  et  ForcU,  it  is  stated,  that  a  tree  planted  m  a  neld,  and  surrounded 

by  a  fence  at  25^.  distance  from  it  on  every  side,  formedby  ita  suckers.in 

SOyears,  a  circular  clump  of  wood  SOft.  m  diaoieter;  and,  consequently, 

ifaat  30  or  40  tree»  would  cover  an  acfe  with  a  thick  wood  in  the  same  space 

of  time.     Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  the  treeis  onceintioducediotowooda, 

especiall]'  where  the  soil  is  loamy  and  moist,  it  fonns  a  perpetual  succeasion 

of  young  trees,  faowever  frequently  these  may  be  cut  dowii.     'Wheo  treated 

BB  coppice-wood,  the  abete  is  by  no  means  a  durable  plant ;  the  ttools  decey- 

ing  aner  they  have  bome  three,  or  at  most  four,  crops  of  polea. 

Geogropky,  The  common  pey  poplar  (P.  (a)  cBnfscens)  is  generaUy  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  aa  well  as  of  Prance  and  uetmany ;  but  tlie 
abele  tree  (i*.  ^lba)  is  tbought  bv  some  to  bave  been  firat  brought  to  En^and 
from  Flandere.  This  we  think  nighly  probable;  and  it  is  favourafale  to  our 
opinion  that  P.  4Iba  and  its  varietie»  ought  to  be  conaidered  as  cultivated 
forms  of  P.  can&cens.  P.ilba  and  P.  (B.)can^ena  are  indigenoua  toEurope, 
as  fat  north  as  56°  or  57^;  and  theyare  found  thioughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope,  Caucasus,  Persia,  snd  Earbary.  Theygrow  io  most  diatricts  ofBritain; 
and  B  few  stunted  plants  of  P.  6Iba  are  aaid  by  M'CulIoch  to  compriae  alt  the 
trecs  in  tbe  Island  of  Lewis.  Whether  tbeae  trees  in  Lewia  belong  to  P.  filba, 
or  P.  (a.)  can^scens,  may,  however,  be  doubted.  Turner,  in  156B,  «ays, "  ihe 
white  Bspe  is  plentihdl  in  Geimany  and  Italy;"  but  tfaat  he  does  not  remetnber 
to  have  seen  it  in  England.  OerBrd,  wbo  wrote  30  years  afler  Tumer,  fbund 
the  white  poplar  at  BUckwall,  neor  London ;  at  Ovendeo,  in  Essex;  and  b  fev 
Other  places.  Dr.  Walker,  writbg  in  1773,  aaya  that  it  is  doubtfiil  wbetber 
the  abeleis  a  nadveof  England;  but  that  it  certmnly  haa  the  appearance  of 
being  indigenous  in  seveTBl  parts  of  Scotland.  But  it  muat  be  recollected 
that.inhia  time,  P.  Mba  and  A  (a.)can68cena  wereconsideredas  aynonymous. 
He  adds,  also,  that  the  abelevraa  planCed  in  many  placesin  Scotland  about  the 
endof  tbe  seventeenthcentury;  and  that  it  had  been  atlerwarda  neglected  and 
despisediinconsequenceofchegreatnumberofsuckersthatittbrcwupallround 
it  from  ita  creeping  roota.  Hartlib,  in  his  Cinapleat  Htabandmaif  (publiahed  in 
1659),  statea  that,  Bome  yearg  befbre  tbe  tinte  ofhig  writiog,  there  were  10,000 
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abeles  at  once  sent  over  into  England  from  Flandersy  and  transplanted  into 
manjT  counties ;  and  Mortimery  writing  in  the  b^ginning  of  the  eignteenth  cen- 
tury,  says  that  the  best  aorts  of  abele  trees  come  from  Holland  and  Flanders. 
Evel/n  mentions  the  tree  as  being  raised  in  abundaoce  from  cutting8,truncheon8» 
and  suckers ;  adding,  that  '*  there  is  a  finer  sort  of  wbite  poplar»  wmch  the  Dutch 
odl  abed ;  and  we  nave  of  late  much  of  it  transported  out  of  Hoiland."  The 
Dutch,  he  adds,  **  look  upon  a  plantation  of  these  trees  as  an  ample  portion 
for  a  daughter."  {Huntert  Evelyny  yol.  i.  p.  209.) 

Hutory,  The  abele  was  known  to  the  KomanSy  as  we  havealready  noticed 
when  ginng  the  tiistory  of  the  genus.  As  a  road-side  tree,  it  has  been  much 
planted,  in  modem  times,  in  lu>llandy  Flanders,  and  in  some  parts  of  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  forests  of  France,  it  is  so  abundant,  in  some  places,  as 
to  form  the  prevailing  tree  over  extensive  tracts  of  country  ;  and  it  furnishes 
fuel  for  the  adjoining  towns ;  more  especially  for  bakers'  ovens,  those  of  Paris 
being  almost  entirely  heated  with  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  there  called 
le  bw  hianc,  In  Britain,  the  white  poplar  has  been  propagated  in  nurseries 
since  the  time  of  AGller ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  exten- 
sively  planted  in  masses,  though  there  are  trees  of  it  to  be  found  here  and 
there  ttirouehout  the  country.  In  Scotland,  it  was  a  popular  tree  about  the 
beginmnjg  of  the  present  century ;  more  especially,  as  Sang  informs  us,  for 
moist  situations,  which  it  was  not  thougnt  advisable  to  dndn.  In  such 
situations,  hoWever,  thou^  it  wiil  grow,  it  itever  attains  a  larffe  size. 

Properties  and  Utet,  The  wood  of  the  white  poplar  weighs,  when  green, 
68  Ib.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  a  dried  state,  38  Ib.  7  oz. :  it  shrinks  and 
cracks  considerably  in  drying,  losing  one  quarter  of  its  bulk.  Tbe  wood  of 
P.  (a.^  canescens  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  more  durable  than  that  of  P. 
4Iba;  m  the  same  manner  as  the  woodof  the  7^'Iia  europse^a  parvifblia  is  finer- 
grained  and  harder  than  that  of  T,  e.  grandifdlia.  The  wood  is  the  whitest  of 
any  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  used,  in  France  and  Oermany,  for  a  variety  of 
minor  purposes,  particularly  when  Iightnes8,either  of  weight  or  colour,  is  thought 
desirable ;  or  where  an  artifidal  colour  is  to  be  given  by  staining.  It  is  excelient 
for  forming  packing-cases,  because  nails  may  be  driven  into  it  without  its  split- 
tinff.  It  is  used  by  the  tumer  and  the  cabinetpmaker,  and  a  great  many  toys 
and  small  articles  are  made  of  it.  The  boards  and  roliers  around  which 
pieces  of  silk  are  wrapped  in  merchants'  warehouses  and  in  shops  are  made  of 
this  wood,  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  from  its  li^tness» 
which  prevents  it  much  increasinff  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  principal  use 
of  the  wood  of  the  white  poplar  in  Britain  is  for  flooring-fc^ards;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose  it  requires  to  be  seasoned  for  two  or  three  years  before  using.  According 
to  Mitchcll,  when  felled  at  thepoint  of  maturity  (see  descrtption  above),  abele 
wood  is  good  for  any  kind  of  buildinff  purposes,  espedally  on  farms,  where  it 
is  very  suitable  for  the  laige  folding  doors  for  Irams,  as  it  is  light,  and  never 
warps.  It  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  wood  of  the  lime  tree  by  musical 
instrument  makers,  and  bycarvers  in  wood.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  mill-work,  and  by  the  cabinet-maker  and  turrier ;  and  it  is  frequently 
used  by  the  cooper,  for  making  wooden  dishes  and  casks.  The  leavea  are 
eaten  by  cattle  in  Sweden,  and  are  considered  wholesome.  As  an  omamental 
tree,  it  is  chieflv  to  be  recommended  in  scenery  on  a  laige  scale;  since  its  ^reat 
heifffat  and  ample  head  overpower  mostartifidal  objects,  such  as  buildings; 
and  most  exotic  trees,  fit>m  the  comparative  slowness  of  thdr  growtib.  The 
fittest  trees  to  plant  along  with  the  white  poplar  are  other  rapid-erowing 
poplarsand  willows ;  and  the  fittest  situations  ar^the  maigins  of  broad  rivers, 
or  that  of  a  large  lake.  In  many  situations  in  England,  specimens  of  thb  tree 
exist,  which,  though  fine  in  themselves,  injure,  by  their  dbproportionate  size, 
the  eiSect  of  all  the  surrounding  objects.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  purpose 
to  which  the  tree  can  be  appli^  in  Britain,  next  to  that  of  planting  it  by  nvers 
and  lakes,  is  for  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  by  road  sides :  for  the  former,  it  is 
recommended  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth;  and  for  the  Ip.tter,  be- 
cause  its  trunk  is  generally  clear  of  branches  to  a  considerable  hdght,  and. 
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consequentl V,  the  light  and  air  are  more  freely  admitted  to  the  road^  than  when 
the  road  sides  are  planted  with  trees  that  branch  to  the  ground,  such  as  oaks, 
dms,  or  limes.  On  the  Oontinent,  the  ^iakedness  of  the  trunks  of  road-side 
trees  is  an  objection  rather  than  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the  superior 
dryness  of  the  climate.  In  the  Nouveau  Cours  (TAgricuUurey  it  is  recom- 
mended  to  substitute  white  poplars,  in  old  elm  or  oak  avenues,  for  any  trees 
that  may  have  died  from  accident  or  disease,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 

frowth,  and  the  short  time  which  will  be  requisite  for  it  to  &ttain  an  equal 
eight  with  the  elms  or  oaks  remaining. 
Poetical,  mythological,  and  legendary  Allutions»  According  to  the  ancient 
roythology,  the  white  poplar  was  consecrated  to  Hercules,  because  he  destroyed 
Oacus  in  a  cavem  ac^oining  Mount  Aventinus,  which  was  covered  with  these 
trees ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  bound  his  brows  with  a  branch  of 
white  poplar  (that  being  the  only  tree  near  him),  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 
When  he  desc^nded  into  the  infemal  regions,  he  also  retumed  with  a  wreath 
of  white  poplar  round  his  head.  (Stackh.  Comm,  de  Theophrast,y  p.  217.)  It  was 
this,  says  the  fable,  that  made  the  abele  leaves  of  the  colour  they  are  now.  The 
perspiration  from  the  hero's  brow  made  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf,  which 
touched  his  forehead,  white;.  while  the  thick  sraoke  ansing  froro  some  parts  of 
the  mfernal  regions  tumed  the  uoper  surface  of  the  leaves  almost  black. 
Persons  ofierine  sacrifices  to  Hercmes  were  always  crowned  with  branches  of 
tfais  tree;  and  tdl  who  had  gloHously  conquered  their  enemies  in  battle  wore 
garlands  ofit,  in  imitation  of  Hercules.  The  poets  frequently  mention  the 
white  poplar.  Homer,  when  describinff  the  shield  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
Btates  that  it  was  made  by  Tychius,  a  skilful  currier  of  Hyle ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Tychats  thus  immortalised  was  a  reai  person,  beneath  the  poplar  tree 
at  whose  door  Homer  had  often  sat,  reciting  his  poems,  while  the  kind- 
hearted  currier  gave  him  food,  and  relieved  his  necessities.  In  another  part 
of  the  IHad,  Homer  compares  the  faU  of  Simoisius,  when  killed  by  Ajax,  to 
that  of  a  poplar :  — 

**  So  fkllii  a  poplar,  ihtt  in  witery  cround 
Baised  hlgh  Ito  head,  with  stateiy  brancbet  arownU** 

Ovid  mentions  that  Paris  had  carved  the  name  of  (Enone  on  a  poplar.  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  gives  directions  for  the  culture  of  this  tree,  and  mentions  itin 
his  Edogues  ;  and  Horace,  in  his  Ode  to  Dellius  (lib.  ii.),  speaks  of  the  white 
poplar  as  a  tree  which  delights  to  grow  on  the  banks  ot  rivers.  Modern 
poets  have  also  noticed  this  tree.    Cowper  sings  of — 

•<  The  poplar,  that  wlth  lilver  lines  hU  leaf  ;** 

and  Barry  Corawall  says,  — 

*'  Tbe  neen  woods  moved,  and  the  ligbt  poplar  sbook 
Its  ailverpyramid  of  leaveB.'* 

Sterne,  in  his  Seniimental  Joume^y  represents  Maria  aa  sitting  under  s  poplar. 
In  the  Sentiment  o/  Flowers^  it  is  said  that  the  ancients  consecrated  this  tree 
to  time,  because  tbe  leaves  are  in  continual  agitation ;  and,  being  of  a  blackish 
green  on  one  side,  with  a  thick  white  cotton  on  the  other,  they  were  supposed 
to  indicate  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

Soil,  SituaHon,  Propagation,  and  CuUure.  For  the  abele  to  attain  a  large 
size,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  should  be  loamy,  and  near  water ;  though 
on  a  dry  soil,  where  the  tree  will  grow  slower,  the  timber  will  be  finer-grain^, 
and  more  durable.  In  France,  it  is  found  to  grow,  not  only  in  marshy  places, 
but  in  dry  sands;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  wiil  thrive  in  stagnant 
marshes  in  any  climate.  The  French  writers  recommend  it  strongly  for 
avenues,  planted  at  a  distance  of  24  ft.  tree  from  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  road 
from  60ft.  to  100  fl.  wide;  and,  for  filling  up  blanks  in  grown-up  avenues,the 
white  poplar  is  considered  the  best  tree  known.  (  See  above ;  and  l)ict.  des  Eaux 
et  Forets,  art.  Avenue.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  commonly  propagated  by 
layers ;  which,  as  they  seldom  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots,  or  produce 
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abimdaDce  of  fibrous  roots  the  fint  season,  ought  to  be  transplanted  into  niir- 
sery  lines  for  at  ieast  one  year  before  removal  to  their  final  sit^ation.  The 
tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  thickening  or  filling  up  blanks  in  woods  and 
plantations;  and,  for  this  purpose,  truncheons  may  be  planted  3  in.  or  4in.  in 
diameter,  and  lOfi.  or  12  ft.  tiigh.  These  truncheons  have  the  great  advan- 
tage  of  not  being  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  trees,  which  is  almost  always 
the  case  when  young  plants  are  used  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  old  trees. 
The  truncheooB  necd  not  be  inserted  verv  deeply  m  the  soil,  because  the  roots 
which  they  protrude,  like  those  of  all  other  trees  having  creeping  roots,  ori- 
ginate  in  a  part  of  the  trunk  near  the  surface.  When  the  white  poplar  is 
planted  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  produce  timber,  the  plants  ought  to  be  from 
15  fb.  to  18  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  they  may  be  most  profit^ly  cut  down 
at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years ;  but,  when  they  are  only  to  produce  poles  of 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  fit  for  roofing  sheds  and  similar  purposes,  they 
need  not  be  planted  at  a  greater  distance  than  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  every  way ; 
and,  for  coppice  wood,  firom  4ft.  to  5  ft.  is  the  proper  distance.  Owing  to  the 
soflness  of  tbe  wood,  and  its  liabiiity  to  shrink  and  crack,  it  is  dangerous  to 
cut  off  very  large  branches ;  and,  even  when  branches  of  moderate  size  are 
cut  off,  the  wound  oufht  aiways  to  be  covered  over  with  grafting  clay,  or 
8ome  description  of  ^mster,  to  exclude  the  air,  The  tree  is  considered, 
both  by  French  and  English  authors,  as  bearing  lopping  worse  than  any  otber 
species  of  the  gemis;  and,  when  transplanted,  the  nead  shouid  never  be  cut 
off,  and  not  even  cut  in,  unless  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  in  a  hot  and  dry 
8oil. 

AcddenU  and  Digeaset.  When  the  tree  is  either  carelessly  pruned,  or  when 
a  branch  is  broken  off  by  accident,  or  a  stump  suffered  to  decay,  the  water 
seldom  flEdls  to  be  conducted  to  the  heart  of  the  trunk,  and,  bv  bringing  on 
caries,  to  rot  the  timber.  The  leaves,  and  also  the  trunk,  of  the  tree  are 
liable  to  be  infested  by  funm,  of  which  several  spedes  are  common  to  the 
different  species  of  poplar.  (See  p.  1638.)  The  porosity  of  the  trunk,  stool, 
and  roots  w  favourable  to  the  production  of  fungi  of  txie  larger  kinds ;  and 
the  Polyporus  ignibius  Fries  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  or  ^n  the  stool  of  a  tree  that  has  been  cut  down,  of  gigantic  size. 

Statiitiet.  Recorded  Treet.  At  Stnthfleldsaye,  at  Cbalfont  Houte.  Bucki,  and  at  Kingiton, 
Surrey,  Mitehell,  wiitinc  In  1887,  lay*,  tbere  are  flnt.nte  treet :  at  longlea^  hc  mentiont  soaM 
100  ft.  higb,  with  trunks  fVom  S  ft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter,  and  with  40ft.  to  60ft.  of  ciear  bole.  At 
Knowle,  be  caw  one  9  ft.  in  circumrerence,  that  had  tieen  felled  and  croci  cut :  the  aap>wood 
wasabout  4in.  thick«  and  tbe  heaTt-wood  ipoagy,  like  tbe  iniide  of  an  overgrown  tumip.  At 
Wentworth  Houie,  MitcheU  law  another  orergrown  abele,  felled  and  lawn  acroii,  which  preiented 
tbe  lame  appearance  as  the  tree  at  Knowle.    In  Scotland,  a  tree  at  Drumlanrig,  In  Dummesshire, 


in  circumfeience.  and  yet  the  trees  itood  only  7  ft.  distant  firom  eadi  other.  They  grew  In  a  deep 
moict  soU,  were  tnen  80  years  old,  and  afibrded  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  tbougb  tbey  had  bcgun 
to  decay.  {Walker*»  Euaitt,  p.  50.)  In  France,  in  the  yean  1804  and  1805,  leveral  abelei,  which 
were  planted  at  Venaillei  In  the  time  of  Louii  XIV.,  and  had  long  been  regarded  ai  magniflcent 
«pecimeni,  were  cut  down ;  and,  thougb  tbey  had  bcigun  to  decay,  they  were  cut  into  planks,  aikl  Mdd 
at  a  higb  price,  for  naval  purpoiei. 

Pdptttei  dlba  m  EmgUmd.  In  tbe~envfarani  of  London,  at  Ham  Hooie,  It  ii  85  ft;  hlgfa,  with  a 
trunk  S|  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  banki  of  the  Thamei,  between  Hampton  Court  and  Cbertiey,  are 
severai  ipeclmeni  upwardi  of  lOOft  high.  In  Deronsbire,  at  Killerton,  25  yearsplanted,  it  is  73  ft 
high,  diameter  of  trunk  8  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  bead  38  ft.  In  tbe  Isle  of  Jeney,  10  yean  planted,  it  ii 
f8  ft.  blffh.  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  10  yean  old.  it  ii  S7  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and 
of  the  bead  10  ft.  In  Suiiex,  at  Kidbrooke,  it  is  60ft.  hlgb,  dlameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  tbe 
head 90ft.  In  Vmtihire,atLangfordCastle, itiilOOft. high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  6ft.,and  of  tbe 
head  90ft.  In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  12  yean  planted,  it  Is40ft.  higfa ;  at  Ditton  Park,  90  yean 
planted,  1t  ii  80  ft.  bigh.  In  Denblgbihire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  50  yean  planted,  It  li  63  ft.  hlgh.  In 
Herefonlsbire,at  Stoke  Edith  Park.  it  is  85  ft.  higb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  tbe 
faead  60  fl.  In  Ldocatenbire,  at  BttToir  Castle.  26  yean  planted,  It  li  60  ft.  hlgb.  In  Northampton* 
ihtare,  at  Clumber  Park,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  hlgb.  ui  Northumberland,  at  Hartbum, 
83  yean  planted,  It  is  82  ft.  hlgh.  In  Pembrokeshir^  at  Stackpole  Court.  40  yean  Planted,  It  Is  OOft. 
high,  duuneter  of  tbe  trunk  2ift.,  and  of  the  bead  88  ft.  In  Shropsbire,  at  Wllley  Park,  16  yean 
plantcd,  It  is  30  ft.  higb.  In  Staflbrdihire,  at  Trentbam,  26  yean  plante^  it  is  35  ft.  bigb ;  aC  Alton 
Towen,  6  yean  nlanted,  it  Is  SOft.  hlgfa.  In  Suffblk,  at  Flnborougb  Hall,  80  yean  pUnted,  it  is 
lOOft.  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  6ft.,  and  of  tbe  bead  75  ft.  In  Yorkchire,  at  Grimstoo,  14 
yean  planted,  it  Is  70  ft.  blgb. 

IPdtmius  dtba  in  SeoHand.  In  the  en?irons  of  E^nburgb.  at  Hopetoun  House,  It  ii  SOft.  hlgh ; 
the  dlameter  ot  the  trunk  Sft.  10  In.,  and  of  tbe  head  30  n.  In  Haddingtonshiie,  at  Tvnningluim, 
it  Is  58  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  bead  42  ft.  In  Roxbufghshlre,  70 
jmn  planted,  it  has  a  dean  tnink  50  ft.  in  beight,  areraging  for.  ttaat  belgfat  8  ft.  in  diameter,  aad 
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coDUIiilDt  mrlj  ItOft.  oftlniter.  In  Bu&him,  ■!  Gnrdiw  ChiIc,  ItUTOft.  blih.  tlu  dlniietec 
cf  thetninksft.  In  ClukmuDuutaln,  In  Oicgtriea  orttasDallir  ImtltutlDii,  13  ]iw>plaiil<d, 
II  itSOtl.  hlfh.  In  Foranhlra,  u  Mootiodda,  IG  jctn  plinwd,  Itlililt.  hlfh;  u  CourtulirCMtlc, 
ItjnrmpluilHl,  KliiTrt.  hijn.  In  FotftitairT,  it  Tiiitiiiiutta,  it  !•  SOIt.  high,  lh>  dluD»r  ot  th« 
trunk  alt,  ■ndDrilK  hwl  SStLiiB  Ntnn.  DlckHD  uul  TutnbuU'!  NurKrr,  a)  ]rein  pliDled, 
ItliStltlillh. 

nluiIad,ltIieOft.hiKh.  InKinf^iCountjr,  MCtaarlofileFamLiSreinpliiitRl,  itit  iai'ft.hl|tai 
dluaet«a(ttaatnink8ft.iaiu.,andarthehcKl  90n.  In  tha  Coamj  ofllDlm,  ■!  Ballilcadjr.  10 
fcan  plutcd,  It  i>  35ft.  hlgta,  diunns  ii(  Hk  trunk  llft.,  ud  of  Itas  tacad  ^ft.  In  Onlwii),  u 
Coolc,  70  }un  pliDIcd,  II  liSOlt.  taigta,  ihi  dluDclcr  oT  tbe  trun?-  ""• 

Pi^lmt  dJba  M  Fottifn  Gnn^Hft.  In  Piraac«,BlTDUhib,iDtlH 
Ii50it  hlata,ttae<tliiii»teraftJwtrunk3tL}AI  ArnactacB,  In  ttae  L -, ^  —  ^ r -, 

Bctiuiicl^rdni,W);eiinpliuite(l,lllifrain70n.tiiS0ft.hlgh,lbcdiuictaor  tbelrunkjyomlH.  _ 
3ft.,uutthUori)ieluHKlEOft.  lDSuon*,uWSrUtLaiTcnni)M,ltliHlft.hiih,wIthiiirunk31R. 
lndUneler.  1d  BivuU,  Inthe  BoUDlclJudeD,  MuDfch,ilr»noM,illiWft.lilfh,thedlvnMeror 
thiDunklft.!  intheEn(lbhauilen,WT«>iplantcd,lili90A.  hffh,  la  Auur^ u  Vlnin*, u 
LnunlHiit,  SOTWiold,  it  li  Wft.hlfbi(l  ifanuei,  K  jBa '^Mti.itH  SOlLhlfi,-  lnthc 

oC  Ibe  taHd.ien.  t  il  Btllck  on  ttaeLeittai,mTeu>^,Ili>  Wft.  hlfh,  Ihe  diuDeter  of  Ihe  ttunk 
li(L,Hidoflbeheid60ft.  1d  PniHl*,  u  Bnlin,  uSiniSDUcl,  aijwuiold,  II  Ii60ft.  hlgh,  Ihe 
dlincurorihelruDkilft.,  andof  thetaud  SSft.  Tn  lulr,  In  Lombudr,  il  Hoiu,  30  iki>  old, 
U  le  70  rt.  hifh,  Ihe  dluoeler  ofthe  Ounk  3  It ,  ud  of  Itae  hc«i  <0  ft. 

CimmercuU  Slatulict.    Price  of  plants,  in  tbe  London  nuneries,  85«.  per 
bundred,  or,  wben  of  large  size,  It.  eacb ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  &siic  eacb. 

I  3.  P.  trg'iii)la  L.    Tbe  tren)bliiig-&(n>eif  Poplar,  or  Aipen, 

IdnuMaMM.    Lln.  Sp.  FL,  IIM. ;  Ihi  Hol  HiiIjIl.,  !.  p.  Itt.  I  WDId.  Aib..  «S.  j  9(1  Pl,^  p.  801:1 

1 =_«_   >.  p.sM.;Kil.DJct.,  No.litJLFl.Boti.,  l.p.«5.iBnilthEo«.Bot,t.l909Lj 

......    ^  ._^   —     „__,.._~  ,.,._    _.  .  _  ™  iD^^ii^  A7h.,e± 


HoracuJ 

Botfnle  Ouden  ■  tew  ntn  *|il  uid  M 
SwwAwi.  SM-Bot.t.  lSOB.iT.  N«« 

lEmale,  Uie  Itowen  oT  bolta  Mi«i,  ud  Ui 

t.  IM.  fl|. ;  Biuh.  Hln.,  I.  tSl  flg.  i  Mi 

gKSf.i  Delech.HM.,S7,  flf.i  1^1 

thc  plita  ln  sur  lut  Volunie, 
Spm.  Char.,  ^c.  Young  branchlets  hairy.  Leavea  having  compreaied  foot- 
gtatks,  and  disks  that  ore  roundish-ovBte,  or  nearly  orbicular;  tootbed  in  ■ 
re^and  mBnner,  downy  when  voiuig,  Hfterwarde  glabrous  on  both  surfBces. 
Stigmas  4,  erect,  eared  at  the  base.  (SmiiA,  Wiiid.,  Spraig.y  It  is  a  native 
of  rather  moiat  wooda,  ai  well  ai  of  varioua  odier  utuationa  througbout 
Europe.  {Smli  in  Bee^t  C^dop.)     It  flowers  iu  Britain  in  Marcb  and 

Fari^ia.  In  our  opinion,  P.  tr^pida,  P.  grandident&ta,  and  P.  gne^ca  are 
notbing  more  than  diSferent  states  of  i*.  tAmDla;  nevertheleBS,wehBvefol' 
lowed  the  autborities,  ead  given  tbem  as  species,  inserting  below  only  wbat 
BTc  conaidered  as  varietiea  of  P.  tr&nula.  Amons  tbe  ■pedmens  sent  b/ 
Professor  Merteni  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  before  inentioned(seep.l6M,),  th« 
foIlowiDg  approximate  to  P.  trfinula :  — 

3  P.  1. 1  monlicola,  P.  monticola  MerUni.  — The  ^ofenor  seems  to  thiok 
thia  the  genuine  P.  tremulB  of  LinnEeua.     The  spedmen  is  of  a  male 

iP.t.t  parv^dSa  Meitens.  — 'niere  are  speciniens  of  botb  sexes  of  thia 

I  P.  t.  SgrmMlia  Mertena.  — The  spedmen  is  of  afemBlepUnt. 

1  P.  t.i  rolmdiroSa  major  Mertena.  —  Tbe  apecimen  ia  of  a  male  plant. 

i  P.  t.  5  vunoT  Mertena.  —  Thia  Bpecimen  ia  of  a  male  ptant. 

1  P.  I.S  oxyodonta,  P.  oi^'odi5nta  Mtrlent.  —  The  professor  appears  to 
doubt  whether  tbia  is  only  a  variety  of  P.  tr^ule.  Smith  de> 
scribes  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  of  tbe  species  bb  nominally  blunt: 
oxyoddnts  signifies  shaip  teetb ;  and  m  tbe  spedmen  tbe  teetb  of 
the  leavea  aie  ratherpomted.     It  ia  of  a  mate  plsnt. 

X  P.  f.  7  tlricta,   P.   Etrlirta  Merteiu.^  The  piofcHor  appeara  doubtfiil 
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whether  this  is  not  also  only  a  variety  of  P.  tr^mula,  thougfa  he  has 

made  it  a  species.     The  spedmen  is  of  a  female. 

The  above  varieties,  we  suppose,  still  exist  on  the  ramparts  of  Bre- 
men;  cuttings  of  them  might,  no  doubt,  be  procured  through  the 
Floetbeck  iHuraery, 
t  P.  t,  Spendula,  P.  p^ndula  Lodd.  Cat.,1836,  and  the  plate  of  this  variety 

in    our  last  Volume,  is  the  oniy  distinct  vanety  of  P.  tremula 

that  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  handsomest 

specimen  is  at  Kenwood,  where  a  male  plant,  8  years  planted,  is 

20ft.high. 
ltP.t.9  supfna,  P.  supina  Lodd.  Cai.,  ed.  1836,  closely  resembles  the 

preceding  sort ;  and  the  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  so  very 

small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  really  distinct  or  not. 
"t  P.  /.  10  UBvigdta ;  P.  laevig^ta  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836  ; 

has  shining  leaves,  rather  larger  than  the  spedes. 

DeMcription.  A  rapid-growing  tree,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  size,  with 
a  straight  clean  trunk,  tali  in  proportion  to  its  thickness ;  and  a  smooth  bark, 
which  becomes  grey,  and  cracks  with  age.  The  branches,  which  extend 
horizontally,  and  are  not  very  numerous,  become  ^^g 
pendulous  as  the  tree  advances  in  age.  The 
young  shoots  are  tough,  pliant,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour ;  and  both  the  wooa  and  the  leaves  vary  ex- 
ceedin^Ij^,  accordine  to  the  drjmess  or  moisture  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  grown.  The  flowers 
appear  in  March,  before  those  of  any  other  poplar. 
The  roots,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes,  creep  and  emit 
suckers ;  and  these,  as  wdl  as  the  youn^  branch- 
lets,  are  clothed  with  brown  prominent  hairs :  they 
are  sometimes  hoary,  but  not  cottony.  The  colom 
of  the  upper  surfiu:e  of  the  leaves  is  a  fine  dark 
glaucous  stiining  green,  and  that  of  the  under  sur- 
fitce  of  a  paler  shade.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  a 
small  point,  and  3  ribs;  it  is  somewhat  wavy,  and 

pften  snorter  than  the  footstalk;  which,  being  vertically  compressed  in  its  upper 
part  in  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  cqunteracts  the  ordinary  wavmg 
motion  of  the  leaf  in  the  wind,  and  causes  it  to  quiver  with  the  slightest 
breeze ;  whence  has  arisen  the  proverbial  theme  of  comparison,  the  trembling 
of  an  aspen  leaf.  (Smith  in  Eng.  Fl.)  The  leaves,  says  Dr.  Johnston  of  Ber- 
vnck,  are  of  a  fine  s^iooth  dark  green,  with  a  narrow  yellowish  ec^e,  more  or 
less  fringed  with  soft  hairs,  and  suspended  on  flattened  stalks ;  so  that 

—  *•  Wheo  sephyn  wake, 
The  MpeD's  trembliog  leavei  muft  thake  :** 

and,  by  their  friction  on  one  another,  they  make  a  constant  rustling  noise. 
(Fhra  ofBerunck  upon  Tweed,  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  The  tree,  when  in  a  suitable 
soil,  grows  with  great  rapidit^  during  tne  first  thirty  years  afiter  heing  planted, 
attaining,  in  that  time,  the  hei^t  of  firom  60  ft.  to  80  ft. ;  afterwards,  the  trunk 
increases  slowly  in  thickness,  and  in  60  or  80  vears  it  begins  to  decay,  and  can 
seldom  occupy  the  ground  profitablv  for  a  longer  period.  When  cut  over 
by  the  surface,  thc  stool  sends  up  shoots  more  freely  than  the  white  poplar, 
but  much  less  so  than  most  other  trees  that  stole.  The  want  of  shoots  ttom 
the  stools,  however,  is  amply  made  up  b^  the  abundance  of  root  suckers. 

Geography,  Hittory,  S^c.  The  trembhng  poplar  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Britain,  in  wet  soils.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Sutherland ;  at  above  1600  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and,  at  an  devation 
of  1500  ft.,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  is  indigenous  to  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  in  other  places  mentioned  in  Macka^s  Flora  Hihemica.  It  is 
found,  according  to  Mirbd,  in  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Caucasus,  and  in  Lapland  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.     It  is  very  abun- 
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dfmt  in  Russia,  and^particulacly  so  in  the  woods  about  Moscow ;  and  it  ii, 
perhapB,  worthy  of  notice»  that,  in  tho  yeac  1813,  the  ^ear  foilowing  the  fire 
which  bumed  down  the  greater  part  of  that  city,  seedung  plants  of  the  trem- 
b)ing  poplar  sprang  up  every  where  among  the  ruins.  The  seeds  had,  doubtless, 
been  waned  thither  by  the  winda  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1812.  Hence, 
had  that  city  beeu  deserted  at  that  time,  it  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  have 
been  one  immense  forest,  the  soil  being  every  where  rich.  In  Smith's  Pro^ 
dromut  of  SibChorp^s  Flora  Grcsea^  the  moist  meadows  of  Bceotia,  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ck^nstantinople,  are  given  as  localitie* 
where  this  tree  is  found.  Among  modern  botanists,  it  appears  to  have  been 
fint  recorded  by  Dodoneeus,  who  adopts  Pliny*s  name  of  Pdpnlus  Ubyca.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  Cook,  Evelyn,  Viliars,  and  other  authors»  who  all 
notice  its  property  of  not  bearing  lopping,  which  it  has  in  common  with  P, 
lilba,  trepida,  and  grae^ca. 

Properdei  and  Uses^    In  a  natiural  state,  the  bark  of  the  trerabling  poplar 

fonns  the  prbcipal  food  of  beavers,  where  tbe  animal  abounds ;  and  deer,  goats» 

and  other  quadrupeds  of  tbese  kinds^  are  fbnder  of  the  sprav  and  buds,  than 

they  are  of  those  of  anv  other  tree.    The  youn^  shoots  and  ieaves,  produced 

in  the  form  of  suckers  from  the  roots,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep. 

According  to  Withering,  the  roots,  from  their  nearness  to  the  surface^  im* 

poverish  die  land,  and  prevent  anything  else  from  growing  on  it  luxuriantly ; 

and  the  leaves,  the  same  author  observes,  destroy  the  grass.     Artificiaily  con- 

aidered,  the  uses  of  the  trembling  poplar,  like  that  of  all  trees  having  a  wide 

geographical  range,  are  various.    The  wood  of  the  trembling  poplar  weighs, 

when  green,  54  Ib.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  40  Ib.  8  oz. ;  and  (^uite  dry,  34  Ib.  1  oz. :  it 

consequently  loses  two  fifths  of  its  weigfat  by  drymg.    It  shrinks  by  this 

operation  one  sixth  part  of  its  bulk,  and  cracks  and  splits  in  an  extreme  de- 

gree.     The  wood  is  white  and  tender :  and  it  is  eroployed  by  turners ;  by 

coopers,  for  herring  casks,  miik-pails,  &c. ;  by  sculptbrs  and  engravers;  and  by 

joiners  and  cabinet-makers;and  for  various  minor  use8,such  as  clogSybutcher^s 

trays,  pack-saddles,  &c.    In  France,  sabots  are  made  of  the  wood,  and  also 

the  bars  and  pins  which  serve  to  keep  in  tbeir  places  the  bottoms  of  casks ; 

under-pinning^  for  fiooring,  laths,  and  rounds  of  ladders,  and  wooden  vessels 

of  difierent  kinds    If  the  tree  is  cut  when  the  trunk  is  filled  with  sap,  and 

eroployed  green,  the  wood  soon  heat8,and  is  quickly  destroyed  by  fungi,under 

the  appearance  of  mouldiness.    The  bark  is  employed  in  tanning,  in  common 

with  tnat  of  P.  &lba  and  of  P.  nlgra.    It  may  aiso  be  employed  in  buildines, 

in  situations  where  it  will  be  kept  perfectly  dry ;  but,  when  .it  is  intended  u>r 

tbat  purpose,  it  ooght  to  be  cut  down  in  the  middle  of  winter,  disbarked  iro<> 

mediately,  and  deprived  of  its  rooisture  by  steaming  and  dryin^,  or  other 

means.     Aa  fiiel,  the  wood  is  of  leeble  quality;  and.  thou|^  its  fiame  is 

bdght  and  dear,  it  gives  but  Uttle  heat,  and  the  fires  made  of  it  are  of  short 

duration»  the  embers  soon  dying  out.     On  account  of  the  rapidity  witib 

which  it  gives  out  its  heat,  it  is  praferred  for  heating  ovens  and  sto^. 

Its  chareoal  is  Ught  and  soft,  and  it  is  employed  in  the  fahrioation  of 

funpowder.    The  value  of  tbe  wood  as  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech-  an  970 

18  to  1540;  and  its  charcoal  is  to  tbat  of  the  same  tree  as  988  is  to  1600. 

A  thousand  pounda'  weight  of  the  asfaesof  the  wood  ^^rodnces  61  Ib.  4oa. 

of  potash;   the  tree,  among  a  list  of  73  plants,  oecupying  only  the  7l8t 

place.    The  leavea  are  empkyed,  in  France,  Gerraany,  and  Sweden,  as  food 

for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  either  in  a  green  or  dried  state ;  and  they  are 

<mt  every  two  years  for  that  purpose,  during  sumroer.    Bosc  thinks  this  the 

aiost  vaiuMe  purpoae  to  which  the  tree  can  be  appliedi    Cattle,  sheep,  aiid 

goats,  he  aays,  aoe  passionately  fbnd  of  aspen  leaves,  when  green ;  and  like 

them  very  well  when  dry.    The  powdered  bark,  given  in  doses  of  half  apound 

each,  expda  tbe  bots  aod  worma  fi^om  the  storoachs  of  faorses;   and  in 

Bussia,  Pallas  informs  U8,  the  bark  is  luied  in  domestic  mediciae,  in  scorbutic 

and  otber  cases.    In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  places,  the  bark 

of  young  trees  is  made  into  torches.    In  laadscape-gardening,  tbe  tree  haa  a 
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Tery  fine  appeanmce,  either  when  planted  «ngly,  or  on  the  margins  of  woods ; 
from  it8  fine,  romid,  and  somewfaat  pendulous  head,  the  beaudful  glaucoua 
green  of  its  leaves,  and,  above  all,  by  their  perpetual  trembling.  The  shade 
of  all  the  poplars  is  considered  more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  other  tree ; 
and  that  of  tnis  species  is  thought  better  than  any  of  the  others.  The  ^eat 
drawback  to  the  tree,  when  phmted  singlv  on  hiwns  or  pastures,  or  in  hedge- 
rowsy  is  the  number  of  suckers  which  it  throws  up ;  and  which,  if  not  eaten 
down  by  cattle,  or  mown,  would  soon  tum  a  whole  country  into  an  aspen 
forest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  ffnifted  on  P.  nigra,  which  does  not  throw  up 
suckers,  or  possibly  on  some  kind  of  willow. 

Poetical  and  legetuUay  AUusions,  The  constant  ouivering  of  the  aspen 
leaves  has  rendered  the  tree  a  favourite  subject  of  aUusion  to  the  moaem 
poets,  and  others,  who  have  wished  to  find  a  comparison  for  anything  in 
constant  motion.  One  of  the  most  curious  superstidons  respecdng  this  tree 
18  that  of  the  Highlanden,  who  believe  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made  of 
it,  and  that,  consequently,  it  can  never  rest.  This,  however,  as  Miss  Kent 
observes,  can  hardly  apply  to  the  leaves,  as  the  cross  could  not  have  been 
made  of  them ;  but  pernaps»  she  adds,  '*  they  struggle  to  escape  fix>m  the 
wicked  wood  on  which  they  grow."  (Si^L  Sketckei^  p.  31.)  Gerard  comparea 
the  leaves  to  women's  toneues,  ^  which  seldom  cease  wagging." 

The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  prindpal  poetical  allusions  to  the  aspen:  — 


*  Hli  hoM]  did  qnake 
And  tiemfale  Hke  e  leef  of  «peD  green.** 

A  perftoC  eelm ;  that  not  a  breeth 

It  neard  to  quirer  through  the  dodng  woods, 

Or  ruatUng  tum  the  man7.twlnkUng  learea 

OfaipeQtaU.'* 


SramKi. 


l^HOMPaON. 


Sir  W.  Scott  has  many  allusions  to  this  tree ;  particularly  in  the  well- 
knownlines, — 

"  Oh,  woman !  in  our  houn  of  eaie 
Uncertain.  coj,  and  hard  to  pleaie^ 
And  Tariable  aa  tlie  shade 
Bt  the  light  quivering  aspen  made, 
whcn  pain  or  BidEneHi  renda  the  brow, 
A  mlnWiTing  ang^  thou.*' 

• 

StAly  SUtuEtion,  <$-c.  As  the  roots  of  this  tree  chiefly  extend  close  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  deep ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  ought  to  be  loaroy,  rich  rather  than  poor,and  con- 
Btandy  moist.  Hence,  also,  this  tree  is  better  adapted  for  soils  that  are  con- 
Btantly  wet  below,  than  almost  any  other  tree,  since  its  roots,  by  keeping  so  very 
near  the  surface,  are  never  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  which  they  would  be 
if  they  penetrated  into  soil  perpetually  saturated  with  water.  The  condidona 
which  this  tree  requires  in  respect  to  soil  are  found  in  moist  woods,  where 
the  shade  of  the  tree  diminishes  evaporadon,  and  where  the  annual  fiill  and 
decay  of  the  leaves  produce  a  constant  supplv  of  leaf-mould.  The  next 
most  fiivourable  situadon  is  an  open  moist  meadow,  in  which  the  tree,  bdng 
firedy  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  on  every  side,  attuns  its  largest  size,  and 
assumes  its  finest  form.  In  dry  soib,  the  tree  will  live  for  many  years,  but 
never  either  attain  a  lai^  size,  or  display  its  foliage  to  advantage.  When 
planted  in  masses  bv  itself,  the  trees  may  be  placed  at  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  6  ft.  or  8  n.  every  waj ;  and  such  a  plantadon,  on  a  suitable  soil, 
will  have  attamed  perfection  m  50  or  60  years,  and  may  be  cul  down  aa 
dmber.  After  felling,  the  shoots  seldom  push  vigorously;  but  die  abundant 
suckers  fi^om  the  roots  will  produce  a  second  crop  of  dmber,  if  that  should 
be  coDsidered  advisable.  Treated  as  a  coppiee-wood,  it  may  be  cut  down 
every  7  or  8  years,  for  fiiggot^wood ;  and,  for  poles,  every  15  or  80  yeara. 
When  mixed  with  other  trees  in  a  dmber  plantadon,  the  most  suitable  sorts 
to  plant  with  it  are  said  to  be  the  oak  and  the  beech. 
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Propagatumy  ^c.  The  trembling  poplar  mav  be  propagated  b^  cuttings, 
but  not  80  r^ily  as  most  otfaer  species.  Wherever  trees  are  found,  they 
generally  throw  up  suckers  from  whicn  plants  may  be  selected ;  or  cuttings  of 
the  roots  may  be  made  use  of.  In  some  situations,  seedling  trembling  poplars 
are  abundant  in  the  woods ;  and  these  are  sometimes  coUected  by  the  country 
people,  and  soid  to  the  nurserymen.  Wlien  it  is  intended  to  raise  the  trem- 
bling  poplar  from  seed  artificialiy,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  gatbered  as  soon  as 
they  drop,  and  immediately  sown  on  lighty  rich,  moist  soil,  and  covered  with 
the  same  soil  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  shaded  by  branches,  spray,  leavesi  or 
mats.  The  plants  will  come  up  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  wili 
grow  1  in.  or  2  in.  the  first  summer.  In  the  future  culture  of  the  tree  very 
Bttlc  or  no  care  is  required,  at  least  in  Britain.  On  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  in  Belgium,  it  is  verjr  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  espe- 
cially  to  those  of  the  larvae  of  difierent  kinds  of  moths,  butterflies,  and  7bn- 
thredfnidse.  These  are  coUected  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  order  of  the 
public  authorities;  and  payments  are  made  to  thecoUectors  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  they  bring  in.  The  Tlpula  junip^rina  L.  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of  this  species ;  in  consequence  of  which  circumstance, 
red  glandular  substances,  about  tbe  size  of  a  pea,  are  produced :  but  the 
injury  done  by  these  Is  trxfling,  compared  with  that  efiected  by  other  insectSy 
which  eat  away  the  disk  of  the  leaf. 

Statitiiei.    In  EngUnd,  in  the  enylroiM  oT  Laodon,  at  Kenwood,  Hampttead,  P.  t  p^ndula,  8  yeart 

^  Jeney,  lu  Saun- 
and  of  the  bead 


'44  ft. ;  In  StaHbrdahire,  at  rrentham,  10  yean  planted,  it  U  SO  ft.  high:  In  Yorkshire,  at  Caatle  Howaid, 
It  ia  130  ft.  hlgh,  the  diometer  of  the  trunk  3|  ft.  In  ScoUand,  in  Benftewihlre,  at  Bothwell  Caatle. 
80  yeara  planted,  it  la  73  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  U  4  ft.,  and  of  the  he«i  117  ft.  j  in  BanflC 
•hire,  at  Ooidon  Castle,  84  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  fi.  and  that  of  the  ipace  ooTered  by 
the  branchea  60  ft. ;  In  Forfanhire,  at  Courtachv  CasUe,  14  yeara  planted,  It  U  40  ft.  hlgh  ;  in  Perth. 
•bbre, at TaTmouth(lt  U 80 ft.  bigb, diameter of  tne  trunk  S ft.  3ln., and of  tbe head SO ft.  j In  Stirllng. 
abire,  at  Callendar  Park,  10  yean  planted,  It  U  SOft.  hlgh.  In  Irebuid,  in  the  Gbwnevin  BoUnic 
Oarden,  90  yean  planteO,  it  U  30ft.  biffh ;  in  Oalway,  at  Coole,  it  U  70ft.  high,  and  tbe  dlameter  of 
the  trunk  U  S  ft. ;  in  Louth,  at  Orlel  Temple,  40  yeara  old,  it  U  72  ft.  bigb.  In  Saxony,  at  WfirUta, 
60  yean  old,  it  U  40  ft.  bigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  In  Aufttria,  at  Vienna,  at  Briick  oa 
tbe  Leytha,  40  yean  oUL  It  U48ft.  hlgb,  the  dlameterof  tbe  trunk  S^ft.,  and  of  thebeaddSft: 
In  Bavarla,  at  Hunlcb,  in  tbe  EngUib  Oarden,  30  yean  old,  it  U  40  fL  bigb,  tbe  diameter  ot  the 
tmnk  10  In.,  and  of  tbe  bead  15  ft.  In  RuHia,  near  St  Petenburg,  90  yean  old,  It  baa  a  tnink 
1  ft.  in  dUmeter.  In  Italy,  in  Lombaidy,  at  Monsa,  S4  yean  old,  it  U  70  ft.  bigh,  the  dbuneter  of  tho 
trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  26  ft. 

Cofimercial  StaiUiics.  Plants  are  seldom  propagated  in  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  found  there,  the  price  is  simiJar  to  that  of 
P.  &lba ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  on  the  Continent. 

t  4.  P.  (t.)  tre'pida  wmd.    The  ^orth  Amencan  ttemb}ltig4eaved 

Poplar,  or  American  Aipen. 

Ident^ficatkm.    WUld.  Sp^  FL,  4.  p.  803.  j  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  618. ;  Spren»  Syit  Veg.,  2. 

p.844. 
Smtomime.    P.  tremttlbldes  Miek*,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8L  p.  S43.,  MielkM,  North  Amer.  Syiea..  8.  p.  841. 

1 991  f.  1.,  N.  DuHam..  8.  P.  184w 
ne  Sexei.    A  plant  of  the  female  U  in  tbe  Londoo  Horticultural  Soeiety*s  arboretum,  wbere  it 

flowered  in  April,  1835,  though  onW  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.    The  stlgmas  were  6  or  8. 
Etmwiagt.  N.  Du  Ham.,  8. 1 5&;  Miehz.  Ark,  3.  t  &  £  1. ;  mchx.  Nortb  Amer.  Syhra,  8L  t  89i 

r  L;  and  our^itg.  1510. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Disk  of  leaf  suborbiculate,  except  having  an  abruptly  acumi* 
nate  point,  toothed,  having  two  glands  atits  base  on  the  upper  surface, 
silky  while  young,  afterwards  glabrous.  (Pursh.)  Disk  of  leaf  white,  and 
silky  on  both  surfaces  when  young ;  glabrous  when  adult.  Petiole  very 
long,  not  compressed.  (WUld.^  from  dried  specimens.)  Bud  resinous.  Pe- 
tiole  com|)ressed.  Disk  of  leaf  toothed  with  hooked  teeth,  ciliate.  (I^eng.) 
Catkins  siik^r.  (Michaux,Jun.)  A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  bigh;  found  in 
North  Americay  in  extensive  swamps,  from  Canada  to  Carolina;  andfound, 
also»  firom  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the  Oreat  Slave  Lake,  as  far 
as  lat.  64°.  It  was  introduced  into  Britainin  1812,  and  flowers  in  ApriL 
Its  usual  period  of  leafing,  in  England,  b  before  that  bf  P.  tr^mula.  There 
is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  which, 
in  1834,  after  bdng  eight  yeaifi  planted,  was  12  ft.  high.    On  Aprii  20. 1835, 
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•hoots  and  learea  bad  been  protruded  from  thit 

plant,  and  been  blackened  by  frost ;  while  in   P 

tr^mula  and  P.  canad^nsU  tbe  leaf  budt  were  mo«t 

of  them  uDchanged  front  theirappeaTance  in  winter, 

Ifichauz   Btates   that,  in  Amenca,  the   American 

atpen  blossoms  about  the  SOth  of  April,  and  that 

the  leaves  appear  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  aft«'- 

wards.      He  describea  the  leaves   aa   Bmalt  when 

compared  with  those  of  other  poplars,  and  as  being 

thrown  into  agitation  by  the  ffentlest  breath  of  air. 

The  catkins  are  compoted  of  silk^  plumea,  which  are 

pendulouH,  and  protruded  from  tbe  eitremity  of  the  < 

shoots.    The  bracteaa  of  the  male  Bowers  sre  of  a 

dark  chestnut  colour,  but  sre  '"'jJE^  ^^  wbite  ' 

hairs.     The  periauth  is  white,     Ttie  antberi  are 

numerous,  and  deep  brown  ;  the  poUen  is  wbite 

The  bark  is  imooth.  The  wood,  according  to  Bige- 

low,  is  lijbt,  fine,  soft,  and  perishable;   and  the 

bark  is  uaed  as  a  febriliue.     In  the  Uuiled  Statea,  Jt  b  Karcel^  a{^lied  t« 

sny  useful  piupoBei  toougb  Micbaus  was  infonned  that  it  had  been 

successfully  divided  into  very  thin  lamins,  for  the  frbricBtioD  of  women'* 

hats;   and  ihat  these  hats  were,  for  a  short  time,  fashionable  in  several 

towns  of  the  United  States-    Among  tbe  Cree  Indiens,  tbe  wood  is  eateeuad 

to  bum  better,  in  a  green  atate,  tban  that  of  any  other  tree  in  tbe  countir. 

(Franilia'!  finl  Jotmi.,  p.  153.)      In  Britain,  this  tree  ia  in  sevwal  col- 

lectioui,  but  is  not  very  common  :  we  believe  it  to  be  only  a  Tsriety  of 

the  European  P.  tr&uula.     Planta,  in  the  Landoa  nurseries,  an  it.6d, 

nch ;  and  at  New  York,  SO  cents. 

T  5.  P.(t.)  orakdidbnta'ta  IUichx.     The  lai^e-toothed-AroiW  Popltr, 

or  Norih  American  large  Atpen. 

HHT.,  S.  ^  Ha  i  Mictii.  NoRh  Abb.  BjIti,  a.  p.  »1  t  sa  C  ft  i 
1  Ekiniw.  STit.  S.  p.  M. 
r.  8?i«,  5.  t  »  «  e  1  .Kl  oor  *,.  ISl  1. 
'  In  Hicluui^iaiuiT.  Tfai  plnti  Intl 

Sptc.  Char,,  ^c.    Leaf^  when  young,  villous,  aftenrards  glabroua  on  both 
surfaces ;  the  petjole  compreftsed  in  the  terminal  part ;  the  disk  roundish- 
ovate,  acute,   sinuately  toothed  with  large  unequal   teeth.     (Purth   and 
JUioLc.  Kih)     Wild  m  Canada,  and  a 
tree,  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter.     The  full- 
fbnned  disk  of  the  leaf  is  neerly  round, 
and2io.or3in.inwidth.  (Mickx.jun.) 
P.  erandidentkta  ia  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  American  woods,  but  is  much  less 
common  tban  P.  trepida.      It  ia  easily 
distinguished  from  the  various  cultivated 
kinda  of  pophir,  by  the  larKe  unequal 
indentations  of  the  margius  of  tbeleaves. 
The   leaves,  aa   Michaui  observes,   are 
covered,  when  young,  with  a  white  down, 
which  disappeara  as  they  grow  older.    In 
niany  instances,   the  diak    is   fumiahed  ' 
with  a  pair  of  glanda  at  the  bate.     The  ' 
catkins  appear  iu  May,  and  are  3in.  or  ' 
3  in.  long.     The  wood  ia  much  like  that 
ofP.tr^ida.  (BigflonftAccinitit(^"  The 
PUmU  ofBoHon  and  Ut  VuMiiy  in  I8£4,'* 
p.  369,  370.)     There  are  planls  of  this  * 
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fr  in  the  HorticulturB]  Societ;'B  Qsrd^,  whicfa,  in  1B34,  were  83  ft. 
sfter  bong  ten  yeen  planted.  The  leaves  afc  remBrkable  for  their  fine 
yellowiHh  red  tinge,  when  they  firet  appear  in  sprina;  and  fortbeir 
lar^  Bize,  deep  indentadons,  and  fine  glaucoua  green  dunag  sunimer ;  oo 
which  Bccount,  thiB  poplar  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ai  an  or- 
nameDtal  tree.  We  consider  it  an  a  variety  of  P.  tr^mula,  froni  wfaich  it 
is  not  more  diatinct  than  P.  fclba  ocerif&lia  is  fnim  P.  ilha,  or  THia 
europs^  grandif&lia  ia  fh)m  T.  e.  parvif&lia.  Planta,  in  tfae  London 
nuneries,  are  %i.  M.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  3  &anca ;  and  at  New  York, 
33  cents. 

I  P.  (i.)  g.  3  ^ndvla  Uichi.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  ia  aaid  to  have  pendu- 
loiu  bnuichea.  Thereii  a  treebearingthifnaniein  the  Horticultutal 
Saciet/a  Oardea,  but  it»  branchet  are  not  pendulous. 

t  6.  P.  GKX^cA  Ait.  Tfae  Grecian,  or  Aaiaam,  Poplar. 
UnJHimam.    Alt.Han.K».,*d.l.,3.|Lto;.,cd.&,E.ikMB.;  WU>iLBp.Pl.,i.p.S>L}  RDn 

Hun.,  t.  f.  1B5. 
Ttfte*.  TliehadililDtbaLoailgnHrxUcuKunlSaclirr-iirtiintiiiniaiidvHiKaiaTeuiics, 

ttuiawn.  miuZbtblm^  FL,  alu  mnitiau  liiE  uiilii  u  Ibt  cnljr  ou  tliu  b*  had  h«  IItI^. 

Eagrat^.    H  Du  Hus.,  1.  L  S4  j  ourjV '  UIS. ;  udtbapUlaofthlitrHlnMulHt  VoIb». 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branch  round,  slabrous.  Petiole  compressed.  Disk  of 
l^roundiah.ovate,  faaving  a  abalTow  ainua  at  tfae  baae,  and  tErminating  ia 
en  acutepobt,serratedwithequaI  teeth  tfaat  are  adpre8Bed,glBbrout,except 
being  aliglitlj  ciliated  on  the  edge.  i.WiUd.  Sp.  PL) 
Wild  ia  tfae  islanda  of  the  Archipelago.  (IM.) 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in  177S^  by  Hugh  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  [t  RowerB  in  March  and  AnriL 
(HorL  Kew.)  The  apecieB  is  not  r^tereikiD 
Smith'B  Prodrtmta  of  Sibiiorp'i  Flora  Grittmi  bo 
thBt,  thourii  named  P.  gne^ca,  and  the  Athenian 
poplar,  it  aoes  not  appear  to  be  wild  in  Oreece ; 
nor,  notwithstaBdmg  the  statement  oF  WilldeDow, 
in  the  Archipelaeo.  According  to  tfae  N^ouv.  Dti 
Hamel,  it  is  Btated  by  aome  to  be  a  nalive  of  Nortb 
America,  and  more  particularly  of a  townBbip  tbere 
named  Athens.  Tbe  circumatance  of  itn  having 
been  iDtroduced  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Nortfaumber- 
land  is  Isvaurable  to  this  opinion;  thot  nobleraan 
having  been  a  great  importer  of  American  trees. 
It    b    a    handsome,  vigorouB^rowing    tree,   very 

.    interesting   when    in    floWer,  from    ita    numeroua 

darkisb-coloured  catkina,  wfaich  have  the  plume-Iike  character  of  tbote 
of  P.  tr^mula,  P.  trepida,  and  P.  grandiaentibca.  The  leaves,  in  thdr 
form,  colour,  and  general  aspect,  reaenible  theae  of  P.  tr^pida,  but  are 
loi^er.  The  tisaue  of  the  bark  of  young  trees  is  of  a  coaraish  texture ; 
which,  by  rendering  its  component  parts  obvious,  makes  it  ui  eligt- 
ble  subject  tbr  itudy  to  young  phyaiobgists.  Tfae  pitfa  of  the  young 
brancbes,  of  about  I  in.  in  diameter,  is  very  small  in  quantilv,  and  green. 
The  capsuIeB  are  upon  pedicels,  and  tbese  and  the  rachis  are  nairy.  It  ia 
propapted  by  iayers,  or  by  gralling  on  some  other  speciea  of  pophv; 
more  particularly  od  /'.lilbacan^enB.  Bosc  states  thathe  haB  seengtaftB 
produce  shoots  8ft.  or  10  fi.  long  the  flrst  season.  In  Ihe  Gardencr'! 
JUagaane,  vol.  iii.  p.  410.,  is  an  account  of  a  number  of  trees  bearing  the 
BBme  of  fUpulos  gree^ca,  which  were  planted  at  Woodfield,  in  Monmouth- 
shire,  whicb,  after  beinc  planted  ten  years,  averaged  ahootB  of  3  (t.  yearly. 
The  writer  had  been  induced  to  plant  these  trees  by  a  paper  on  the  subjecc, 
iii  the  Memoirt  ef  tiu  Literarg  Soeiely  ofManchfter,  \tA.  v.    Thougfa  diffilr. 
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in^  more  from  P.  tr^mula  tjian  either  of  the  last  three.  sorts  desoibed, 
stiil  we  are  very  much  incUned  tp  think  that  it  is  a  variety  of  that  species ; 
though  we  do  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  toventure  to  indicate  this  even  in 
parentheses.  The  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Oarden  were,  in  1834, 
irom  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  after  being  ten  years  planted.  The  P.  gns^^csL 
is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  poplar  hawk  moth  (SmeHnthus  p3puli), 
the  puss  moth  (Cerura  vlnula),  and  soroetimes  to  that  of  other  less  common 
PhaJse^nidae.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  v.  p.  48.)  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,   1«.  each ;  and  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc. 

Statistfes.  In  Engbmd,  in  Surrey,  at  BngihoC  Taxk,  16  yean  planted,  it  U  35  ft  hiflli ;  In  DoitMny 
at  Southend,  18  ycan  planted,  it  i»  35  ft.  high  ;  in  Momnotithihlr^  at  Woodfleld,  10  Tean  pianted, 
it  !•  35  ft.  high ;  in  Rutlandahire,  at  BelToir  Cattle,  18  yeanjplanted.  it  is  30ft.  bigh,  tbe  diameCer  oT 
the  trunlc  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  94ft. ;  in  Su£R>lk,  in  the  Bunr  Botanic  Garden,  19  ycan  j^knted, 
It  is  30  ft.  hlgb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunli  9  in.,  and  af  tbe  head  16  ft.:  in  Woroeitenhire,  at  Croome, 
40  yean  ^anted,  it  it  eoft.  htgh.  In  Seotland,  in  Perthsbire,  in  Heein.  Dieluon  ^nd  TumbuU*a 
Kursery,  Perth,  }B  yean  nlanted,  it  ii  SO  ft.  higb.  In  Irdand,  near  Dublin,  in  the  OlasneTin  Botanic 
Garden,  90  jmn  planted,  It  it  30  ft.  high.  In  Sazony.  at  Worlitx,  30  yean  old,  it  Is  30  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  oT  the  trunk  1  ft.  In  Pnuria,  at  Berlin.  in  the  Botanic  Garden,10  yean  planted,  it 
iaaOft.bigh,  tbedianelerofthetrunkein.,  andorthebead4ft. 

I^  7.  P.  ifiViRA  L.    The  hhuck-barkedf  or  common  black,  Poplar. 

JUMjIImMm.  Un.  Sa  PL,  1461;  PalL  FL  Ro».,  1.  p.  6S. ;  WilkL  Aiti,  889l:  Sp.  Pl.,  i.p.804.: 
Spicng.  Syst  Veg.,  52.  pi  941 ;  Ait  Hort  Rew.,  ed.  £3.  p.  Ssa ;  Du  Roi  Haitk.,  «.  p.  Ua ;  Raii 
Syn.,  446.;  MUi.  DlcL,  Na  3. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  19ia ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  M& :  Hook.  FL  Soot, 
S89. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibem.,  pt  1.  a  85L 

8wmim^me$.  P..  No.  16381,  HaU.  Hitt.,  8.  p^  308.;  P.  4lba  Tmg.Bi»t^  lOSa  fig. ;  P.  Timfnea  D» 
Ham.  Arb.\  AlMiros,  Greek ;  Kabaki,  iiodem  Greek ;  the  old  English  Poplar,  si^Blblk ;  the  Willow 
Po|dar,  CambndmeMre ;  Water  Poular:  the  ftmale  of  P.  nlgra  is  called  the  Cottoo  TVee  at 
Bury  StlEdmunds ;  Peuplier  nolr,  Peupiier  liard,  Osier  blanc,  Fr. ;  scbwarse  Pappel,  Ger. 

The  Se*e$.  Boch  are  descnbed  in  the  Bnt.  Plora.  Numerous  male  i^nts  of  P.  nlgia  grow  on  the 
east  conflnes  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  bestde  the  river  Lark,  of  whlch  that  flgured Tn  Strutfs  Sgivm 
(our  Jlg.  1514.)  is  one.  In  the  male,  Smith  states  that  the  stamens  are  **  elght,  imrely  more  wltb 
us,  though  Linncus  and  Leen  describe  !&*'  A  fiemale  ptantof  P.  nlgra  stood,  in  1889,  on  Hardwicke 
Heatb,  near  Bury  8t  Edmunds,  beside  the  pood ;  and  it  is  said  anotber  female  plant  grows  upoo 
the  sameestate. 

Engra9b»gi.  Eng.  Bot^.  1910. ;  Ger.  Em..  1486l,  fig. ;  and  others,  quoted  in  Eng.  Flora ;  T.  Neee 
&  Eteiibeck  Qen.  PL  Fl  Oerm. ;  our>^.  1513.;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  lait  Volume:. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Pedole  sftnewhat  compressed.  Difik  of  leaf  deltoid,  pointed, 
serrated  with  ^landed  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  'Catkins  lax, 
cylindricaL  Stigmas  4,  simple,  spreading.  (Smith  and  Sprengel.)  A  tree, 
from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  moist  woods ;  and  found,  also,  in  the  north 
of  Africa ;  flowering  in  Britain  in  March  and  April. 

Varieiies. 

S  P.  n.  2  viridis  Lindl.;  P.  vfridis,  Lodd.  Cat.y  ed.  1836;  has  the  leaves 
of  a  brighter  green  than  the  species.  It  was  brought  into  notice 
by  a  nurseryman  of  the  nameof  Nurse,  of  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  about  1816,  or  before.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Societ/s  Garden,  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  it  is  propagated  in  several  nurseries. 

1  P.  n.  3  saUdfdHa ;  P.  ralicifi51ia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  has  lone  narrow 
leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  jSaiiz  viminalis.  Introduced  &om  the 
Floetbeck  Nursery  in  1834. 

Description,  A'tree  of  the  largest  size,  with  an  ample  head,  composed'of  nu- 
merous  branches  and  terminal  shoots.  The  bark  is  ash-coloured,  and  becomes 
roueh  and  deeply  furrowed  with  age.  The  roots,  though  they  run  along  the 
surnice,  go  deeper  into  the  soil  than  those  of  either  P.  4lba  or  P.  tr^ula, 
and  do  not  produce  suckers,  though  the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  Miller.  The 
branches  are  whidsh ;  and  the  branchlets  are  rarely  haiiy,  but  are  more  robust 
than  those  of  P.  monilffera,  which  are  glabrous.  The  leaves  are  slightly 
notched  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  light  green  ;  and  the  petioles  are  vellowish. 
The  leaves  are  protruded  about  the  middle  of  Mav,  much  later  than  those  of  P. 
fastigi^ta,  P.  6lDa,  or  P.  (a.)  can^scens ;  and,  when  they  are  first  expanded, 
their  colour  appears  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  The  catkins  are  shorter 
than  those  of  P.  tr^mula  or  P.  alba ;  they  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  March 
and  April ;  tliose  of  thc  m^les  are  of  a  dark  red,  and,  being  produced  in 
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■biindance,  hmn,  u  before  obserred 

(fi.  1637.),  ■  Mhkiiig  effbct    The  cap- 

■ulefl  of  uie  feniale  catkiits  are  nnuid ; 

and  the  weda  whkh  tfaey  eDdoie  are 

en*doped  ia  a  beaudfiil  wfaite  cotton. 

Tbe  aeeda  ripen  in  Ha;,  and  are  ■oon  ^ 

disaeniiiMteo  to  agreat  diBtance  by  the 

winda.    The  tree  is  of  rq>id  growtb, 

e^»edally  in  good  aoil,  in  moiat  aitu- 

ittionB,  or  on  the  banki  of  riren.    In 

the  dimate  of  London,  it  attains  tbe 

heigfatof  30ft.  or  40  ft.  in  teayem; 

and,  nhen  planted  fbr  timber,  arrirea 

at  perfection   iu  from   fbrty   to   BRy 

vears ;  beginnine  to  decaf  when  about  listy  'or  eigfatjr  veara  old.    It  bears 

loppin^ ;  and,  when  trested  as  a  pollard,  it  produces  abundance  of  sfaoots. 

In  motat  a<Hl,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground  annually ,  it,  tfarows  up  numeroua 

shoota,  like  wiUowa ;  aud  in  tbat  state,  Bobc  <ri>serve8,  it  hat  beeu  conaidered 

bv  some  as  a  distinct  spedes,  and  the  nune  of  F.  viinlnea  eppUed  to  it. 

p4y,  Hittoty,  ^c,  P,  nlgn  haa  nearlj  the  aame  gengr^hical  range 
i;  but  it  ia  radier  less  cominon  in  the  colder  parts  of  Eui^pe  than 
tbat  tree.  It  appeara  to  have  been  known  to  the  andenta,  being  roentioned 
both  bj  Theaphrastus  and  Plinj.  In  oiodem  dmea,  it  was  firat  deaciibed 
bf  Baubin.  Oerard  mentions  it  as  growing  aa  higfa  as  the  white  popUr, 
"  and  Dow  and  then  bigher."  Till  about  tbe  bepnnin^  of  the  present  centurj, 
it  waa  tbe  poplar  moit  extensivel;  introduced  into  Bndsh  plantations ;  but  it 
hea  aince  given  waj,  firtt  to  P.  canad^usis,  and,  subsequentlj',  to  the  black 
ItaUan  poplar  (P.  monilifera).  In  the  district  of  Waas,  in  Flanders,  tfae 
whole  of  which  is  distributed  into  Bmall  encloaures,  not  more  than  an 
«cre  and  a  half  in  eitent,  great  quantities  of  hlack  and  white  poplars  are 
phnted  in  the  hedgerows,  16  h.  ot  18  fL  aaunder.  They  are  not  sufibred 
to  grow  to  anj  size,  but  are  cut  down  evcry  twenty  or  twenty-four  years,  and 
replaced  by  young  plants  of  tfae  same  sort.  The  largest  treea  ore  alwaya 
cut  down  first,  to  prevent  tfae  land  frooi  being  too  much  ahaded,  Fihj  trees 
are  allowed  to  an  acre,  Bnd  thev  are  generally  sold  for  seven  or  ei^t  florins  a 
inece,  for  making  sabota,  of  wbich  they  not  only  send  a  prodigious  quantity 
mto  other  provinces,  but  also  supply  aU  Hollsnd.  {Youngi  AnnaU,hB  quoted 
io  Jfarfyn'*  MUl.) 

ProperlUi  and  Uia,  In^  natural  state,  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  the  wood  by  beavers.  Artjficially,  the  wood  is  applied 
to  all  tbe  diSerent  purposes  of  that  of  P.  filba.  Its  most  general  use,  on 
the  Continent,  is  fbr  packin^^^ases,  more  egpecially_  for  the  transpoit  of 
bottled  wines.  The  wood  is  yellow,  Bott,  and,  being  moif  fibrous  than 
that  of  any  other  spedea  of  poplar,  it  splits  more  readily  than  the  wood  of 
«ther  P.  4Iba  or  P.  trimula.  It  wdghs,  in  a  green  state,  OO  Jb.  9  oz.  per 
cubic  footi  half-dry,  42  Ib.  13  oz.;  and  dry,  291b. :  thus  losing  more  tfaan 
one  half  its  weifht  by  drying;  and  it  loses,  by  shrinking,  more  thau  a  aiith 
of  its  bulk.  n  is  more  employad  by  joinera  and  cabinet-makers  than 
the  wood  of  P.  tr^ula,  becauae  it  is  sofler,  end  rather  easier  to  work. 
Hie  wood  never  splinters,  and  is  incomparable,  accordins  to  Evdyn,  (br 
all  sorts  of  white  wooden  vessels,  as  trays,  bowls,  and  oifaer  tumer's  ware. 
It  is  used  for  making  do^,  and  for  tfae  solea,  as  well  as  heels,  of  shoea.  It 
is  eiuployed  by  the  cartwngbt ;  and  ^truvkis  reckons  it  among  the  building 
tunbers.  Planted  thick,  and  cut  down  for  raftera,  polea,  and  rails,  few 
treea  make  a  quicker  return.  It  fbrms  a  very  indifl^erent  fliel,  being  in 
tfais  respect  to  the  beech  as  702  is  to  1540.  The  only  Eun^^ean  tree 
which  ia  inferior  to  it  as  a  fud  is  the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  bark,  m  Russia, 
is  used  for  preparing  morocco  leather ;  and,  when  it  ii  pulverised,  it  is  enlen 
by  sheep.     In  Britain,  it  is  used,  like  tfaat  of  tfae  oak,  for  tanning  leather. 
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The  bark  of  the  old  trunky  being  verv  thick,  lifiht,  aod  eorky,  is  eqiplojred  b^ 
fishermen  to  support  their  nets,  and,  it  is  aaid,  ib  uaed  a»  corks  ior  oottLcs» 
The  buds,  macerated  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwarcli  bniised  in  a  Biartac 
and  pressed,  yieid  a  fat  substance,  whixdi  boms  like  wax,  and  eiiial<*ii  a  fine 
odour.  Tbe  balsamic  sap  with  which  the  buds  are  corcted  fonns  the  basis  of 
what  Gerard  cails  that  '*  profitabte  ointiBent,tti^ti«iitefB;Mpi4Jr«M,wiiioh  ia  uaed 
as  a  Boothing  remedv  a^nst  nervous  diteaaes  and  hemeraideB."  Tfae  yomg 
shoots,  especially  wnen  the  ptants  are  kiepC  k>w,  ^v  be  uaed  as  a  aubstitiile 
for  those  of  the  wiltow,  in  basket-makiflig.  Wfaen  liie  tree  is  poUarded*  ■nd 
iopped  every  three  or  four  years,  it  producee  a  great  iiiiantity  of  (uel,  widch 
can  be  used  green.  The  shootSy  with  Chie  leaves  on,  are  formed  iBfto  bnooma. 
The  cottony  substance,  or  flock,  which  aurrounds  the  aeeds,  has  been  uaed, 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  as  wadding ;  and  it  faas  atao  been  manu&ctured 
into  doth,  hats,  and  paper ;  but  the  expense  of  collecting  it^  aod  tfae  waai 
of  iengtfa  and  eksticity  m  the^bre,  ocoasioned  tfae  manuncftiire  feo  be  giveB 
.up.  In  Kamtscfaatka,  and  in  Norway,  die  inliafaitaotB  are  aoojetimes  under 
tfae  necessity  of  drying  the  iiMier  faafk,  and  giinding  it,  in  ordcr  to  flux  k 
witfa  tfaeir  oatmeal.  (6ee  LiamgU  NorvMty»)  Tfae  flowers  are  waath  aouciit 
after  by  bees.  In  kmdseape^gardeniitt,  tfae  tree  ia  raluable  for  particiuar 
fMirposes,  on  account  of  tfae  rapidity  of  its  growtfa,  tfae  great  bulk  of  ita  faead, 
and  tfae  Intriking  efiect  of  its  dark  red  flowers  in  eaiiy  apring ;  k>ut  it  !■  unfit 
for  groufltds  wbicfa  are  notof  coasidenible  extent,  oBkBs  wfaen  treatedaaa 
polltfd  or  dwarf. 

Poctical  and  fnytkohgioal  Allmnom.  Aocording  to  Ovid,  when  Phaethon 
borrowed  tfae  cfaariot  and  faoraea  of  tfae  sun,  and  b^  fais  faeedless  driving  aet 
faaif  tfae  workl  on  fire,  fae  was  fauried  irom  the  chanot  by  Jupiter  into  tfae  Po, 
wfaere  fae  was  drowned ;  and  fais  sistersytfae  Heliades,  wandenng  on  the  banlu 
of  the  river,  were  cfaaaged  into  trees ;  but,  wfaetfaer  diese  trees  were  poplars 
or  aiders,  tbe  poets  do  not  seeoB  to  be  agreed.  Tfae  evidence  in  favour  of  tlie 
poptar  consists  in  there  being  abondance  of  black  poplars  on  tlie  banks  o£ 
tfae  Po;  in  tbe  poplai^  in  common  with  maiiy  otfaer  aouatic  trees,  beiBg 
ao  surdiarged  witfa  moisture  as  to  faave  it  exude  tlirougn  tfae  pores  of  tfae 
leaves,  wiiicfa  may  tfaus  hterally  fae  said  to  weep;  and  in  diere  being  no 
tree  on  which  the  sun  sfaines  more  brigfatiy  tlian  on  the  black  poplar,  thus 
still  afaowing  gleams  of  parental  afiection  to  tfae  only  meoaonal  \m.  of  tfae 
unliappy  son  wfaom  fais  fondness  faad  contributed  to  destroy. 

"  And  eke  thote  treet,  in  whose  tranfformed  hue, 
The  Suo*i  Md  daughten  wailed  the  raah  decay 
Of  Phaethon,  whote  llmbs  witfa  IlgbtniiMf  rent, 
They  gathering  up,  with  iweet  tean  (Ud  uunent'*  Spbnsbs. 

Tfae  qoivering  of  tfae  leaves  of  tfae  black  popiar,  and  tfae  manner  in  whicb 
tfae  snn  dances  on  their  aniooth  surfaces,  faavcmade  them  afibrd  to  tfae 
poetB  joyous  i^pages,  of  activity  and  beauty.  Honser,  speaking  of  Penelopc^a 
nandiDaids,  says :  — 

**  Some  plj  the  loom ;  thelr  busjr  fingen  move 
Like  popiar  leaves  wbcn  xe^yr  Ikns  tbe  grore.**     Pnra^s  0^s$ep,  boolkvii- 

And  a  Spanish  poet  cooipares  the  tree  to  liis  lady*s  hair :  — 

**  Each  wind  that  lireathet,  gallantlj  here  and  there 
Wavef  tbe  floe  geld  of  ber  diiordefd  bair, 
A*  a  green  poplar  leaf  in  wanton  plaj 
Danoet  fbr  joy  at  roty  break  of  day.**,  Wipfba*!  GardUmo. 

SoU,  &tuatian^  «fc.  For  tfae  tree  to  attaio  a  laiige  size^  the  soil  ougfat  to  be 
good,  ifaou^  it  need  not  be  deep ;  more  especially  if  it  be  in  tbe  immediate 
vieinky  of  water.  In  such  situadoDS,  tfae  black  poplar  ferms  a  very  profitable 
potlard  tree;  and  it  is  often  so  planted  and  treat^  in  France  and  Italy,  fiMr 
tfae  puipose  of  affbniing  props  for  vines.  It  is  readity  prop^ated  by  cutliDg» 
or  truncheons. 

IiuectSf  DUeaut^  ^c.    The  black  popfau*  is  famou^  MDOng  naituralists  for 
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producing  a  non  of%aUi,  or  protuberancM,  of  nuioui  stiapM  luid  mxea,  on 
lU  iesvea  and  bninches,  whidi  have  been  usually  misUken  for  the  lodgmenu 
of  «Drms  hatched  from  the  eggi  of  an  ichneumon  fly :  but  the}'  RTe.in  realjty, 
produced  IrcMn  theoperadon*of  arinpsroiuspecieB  of  A'phi>(A.  p6puli),  for 
tbe  bringiDg  up  of  iis  off^ning.  These  galli  are  of  the  bUdder  kind,  being 
luuoll}'  skinned  over,  and  more  or  (ess  bollow  within,  not  woody,  aa  thoae 
of  the  oak,&c.  They  proceed  froin  diffbreat  pBrta  of  the  plant,  lome  from 
tbe  petioles  of  the  lenvea,  a*d  many  from  the  foiuig  thoota  :  they  are  verj 
various  in  figure,  some  bdng  roundish,  othen  oUora^,  o^n  erooked  and 
coDtorted  in  various  direttions,  and  Mme  of  tfaem  are  m  tbe  Sgure  of  horas, 
like  thosc  of  i^tacia  T^rebJatlia*  (p.  &V!.),  and  of  the  aame  origin.  (Ret^t 
Cydoptedia.)  Ur^do  jxipulina  Pen.,  a  kind  of  fafpodennoiu  (ungus,  faa«  been 
found  on  tbe  leavea  of  tiiis  q>eeies. 

StaHala.~l<rcanlrd  Tren.  BTdrn  mmkmi  «>«  iUM;  tnd  Mnlght  blwA  po|>tan  In  CkHMn, 
(hit  TuUed  lunli  ■Dd  ^nki  "  bt  uiu  pnfmnl  lo  nak  Itor  lb«ir  irhlUBHi  Hd  ■■•tiiic,  wh*» 

■llM  ISft.  •rltn.  j  iDd  u  BDVthatM.  tn  Flfc,  <n»'aboul'lw8nli  T«n'ald,  In  1\U9,  mniunid  T  It 
TULin^  ISom.)    Atntkilba|udHiarAi^uebi>H,itI>ilaa.  ninnnd,  lo  1810,  Sl  R-  in  dr. 

latmnt  pliCB,  Lt  ■pTwndH  iru  wmld  nve  fnt  iotxjj  ym*>  thouxli  II  w»  Ihen  of  gr«Kt  mt. 
nicuiH  tnf^BiHundlu  UK,bT  L.  W,  DHIwid,  ^■«..«cndad  JKIft.  lu  drcuDitBdKC,  ■!  t  ft. 

nMiidi  of  LuabeUiPiliuit,  bctwan  7Pn'. 

arib*dt£*rtH«ln  Ihc  |vd«L    Iu  tSc  Iite  of  Wlghl,  lo  WlllUm'i  Huimerr,  Ncwpait,  ID 

wnaltMHl,  II  li  !Sft.hlgh.  tn  Ihc  trie  ef  Jcncy,  ln  S«ud<n«  Hoiwit,  10  TiuiblutBl, 
Itl^Wft.h)ih,thedUinHciarihclnink6ln.,indtlHto/tbahw(llSft.  In WllDbln, U  WudHir 
CMIc.S)  mn  eld.  Il  !•  TOft.  hinh.  thedJ»iiT- '"■-■ — ■■ 


oT  thc  tnmkkSR.," 


ii«1iah  Oud«,fiOinnoULKl>  AB. 

hciid  istft    1n  Ualr,  !■  Lrnubardjr.A» 
i,ltli80ft.  hl(ti.ilicdUottn''arthairuiik^(t.,Mndihadluiisciarhcul40R. 

P.  (n.)  cinide'nsib  Michr.     The  Canadian  Poplar- 

cht.  Acb.,  3.  vl  CMl,  :  N.  Amer.  StL.  Z  p,  S7. 

i\gUx  IfilliL  Sp.  PL,  L 'p.  eia.,  PvU  fl.  Jmrr.Sfpl.,  S.».  610.,  ^rtmf,sint.ytii.. 
..  ..»  or  BoH.Km.;  r.  nionlHrm  Han.  Par.,   Ibmt.  Cimn,  ftc.  i  CotWn-wood, 
ipllcr  dc  C«nii»,  Fr.  In  Jfoii».  CtonTj  <rAgri.,  tiiX.  1§M,  tom  Jl.  11.  407- 
iflUdcDow  bn  nolcd  thu  bc  hmd  moi  Ibc  nulc  IMd|  i  Bnc  hv>  Uiu  onlr  tbc  tn»l> 

C^nu4(^~l»ch.  Aiti.  1 1. 11. 1  Noilh  Ancr.  Bfl,  &  t  ». ;  iHl  mfif.  1515. 

Spec.  ChaT,,i(c.  Young  branch  angled.  Petiole  compressed.  V^sk.  of  leof 
roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  Bcnminate,BubcordBte  at  the  base,  wbere  there  are 
glaods,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  ElabrouB.  (  PurtA.J     The  branches  are 


angular,  and  the  ansles  fonn  whitiBh  tines,  which  perswt  even  in  the  adult 

5e  of  the  tree.     The  tnink  ii  furrowed,  even  in  old  age;  less  so  than  that 
P.  anguUta.  more  so  than  that  of  P.  moniltfera.     Tbe  joui^  buds  are 


gummy.   The  calkinB  of  the  female  are  Irom  6  in.  to  B  in.  long.  (Af.  de  Fim- 
cautl;  and  AMuc,  in  N.  Amer.  ^.)     It  ii  Ipund  wild  in  Nwtb  Amerin,  in 
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Ugh  rock^  placei  between  Cuuda  aai  Vvpida,  end  • 
■bout  the  wetteni  lakes ;  where  it  fonns  a  tree  from 
70  fL  to  80  <^  high.  (PnrtA.)     Whcn  introduced  ia 
uQcertMn ;  the  P,  )eevigit&  of  Aiton,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  tbis  plaiU,  aud  of  whicb  there  are 
plantH  iD  tbe  Hoiticultural  Societ^s  Oarden  and  in 
Loddiges'a  arboretum,  bdng  a  vanet;  of  P.  tr^mula.  > 
ItflowerainMarchaodApril.   According  to  Hichaux, 
tbe  trunk  of  tbe  Canadian  poplar  ia  fiurawed,  eren 
in  iu  old  age,  bi  welt  aa  oa  its  j^ouDg  btanchea.  Jt  ii 
reaiarkably  hardy,  growbg  b  the  Atlantic  Btetes,  on 
ihe  river  Hissouri,  1500  miles  from  ita  confiuence 
with  tbe  HiBaiasippi ;  wbile  the  Carolina  poplar  (P. 
anguUu]^  wluch  is  oFten  confounded  with  it,  is  not 
feund  abore  100  milea  fttm  the  confluenee  of  the  two  lirets;  aod  ita 
aoDual  ahoota  are  frozen,  botb  tfaere  and  iu  Europe,  hy  a  dt^ree  of  cold 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  eSect  on  those  of  P,  canad^ns. 
In  Brit^n,  the  Cuiadian  poplar  used  to  be  very  conunonl;  propagated  in 
nnrseries,  and  eitensirely  introduced  into  plantationB;  but,  «itbm  the  laat 
SOyeari,  the  black  Italiau  poplar  (/*.  monilffera)  haa  been  ■ubstituted  for  iL 
Bosc  says  that  the  Cenadian  poptar  ^proacbes  nearer  to  P.  nlgra  than 
any  olher  apecies,  and  that  it  is  the  1>^  of  alt  poptars  for  planting,  where 
the  producdon  of  dmber,  with  a  riew  to  profit,  ia  the  ohject.     This  cor- 
respondB  perfectly  with   tbe  character  of  P.  moniltfera  m  this  country, 
which  we  suppoBe   to   be   an  improved  rariety  of  P.  canad^nais.      The 
natural  usea  ortbe  tree  are  the  same  aa  those  of  P.  nisTB ;  the  joung  Bhoota 
b«ng  ^ren  to  horaea,  aa  their  food,  on  the  t>anlu  of  Uie  Missouri ;  and  the 
tminches  being  eaten  b;  bearers.     The  Canadian  poplar  is  propagated  by 
cuttioKs  of  the  young  wood,  alMut  18  in.  long,  put  in  during  autumn.   "  It  is 
remarkable,"  Bobc  obscrres,  "  that  tbe  first  Bhoots  produced  from  these 
cuttinga  are  atways  curred  at  the  lower  eitreoiity ;  though  in  a  few  years 
this  currature  entirely  di£appearE.     The  same  thing,"  be  says,  "  takea  ptace 
with  the  cuttingB  of  A  monillfera."     Thc  &nejpotdBr  areDuesin  the  lower 
parti  of  the  gardens  of  Verswlles  are  formed  ot  thjs  speciea. 

HmMfd,  H  ytui  iilapte^ 

:UIIOft.hlati,  UieAuDcla 
»r  H«H,  K  TMnplimu^ 

In  Uve  Ctfilninroiiil  Huntrj, 
SOjeut  pUated,  It  ii  TOrt. 
Ib.    In  duon;,  ■■  WSrllti. 

roniild,  UbTDablib,  Ihe 

Ommerdal  Statufiet.  Price  ofplanta,  in  the  London  nuraerica,  5t.  per 
bundred;  or  siiwle  plant8,or  BOme  hdght,  li.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1}  franc 
each;  at  New  Vork,  ZAceutB. 

S  9.  F.  (s.)  BETtiLiFoYiA  Pufth.    The  BirchJeaved  Poplar. 


r.  1-  NorH  Amrr.  Sfl.,  1  p.  «sa  i 

PoiilMr,  Jwtcr.  i  Peupllec  de  ll  Bi , 

ncSiw    hliuiKetulnvhetherllltthenuUeortt 
-     "-hi.  Art,lL10.t  l.i  Mlch».N.  s 


^>ec.Char.,^,  Young  branchea  yellow.  Branchletaliairy  when  young.  Pe- 
tjoleayetlow,anda]»o  hairy  when  young.  Disk  ofleaf  rhomboid,but  mucb 
acuminated ;  toothed  b  every  part  of  the  edge ;  hair;  on  the  under  sur- 
fbee  when  roung,  but  afterwsnla  glabroui.  (Pimh,)  Tbe  catkins  are 
4in.to5in.  long;,  and  deatitute  of  the  hiurs  which  aurround  thoae  of  several 
other  speciea.  {Midix.  jun.)    A  tree,  growing  to  the  heigfat  of  30f^  or 
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40fl^  witb  a  trunk  18  in.  or  15  m.  in  Sameter;  found 
by  BUchauz  on  the  banki  ot  tbe  river  Hudson,  s  little 
BDOTe  Albany;  and  bj  Pureh  abaiit  Lake  Ontario. 
Judging  rrom  the  plantB  in  the  coUection  of  Measra. 
Loddiges,  and  Hichaus's  figure,  we  have  no  doubt 
whBtever  of  its  bdng,  like  P.  canadAisis,  mere)y  a  variety 
ofP.  ntgra.  It  is,  however,  tolerabl j  distinct ;  and,being 
a  unall,  neat,  deep-green-leaved  tree,  well  desKres  a 
place  in  coUectiona. 


1  10.  P.  IIOItiLl'FBBA   M.     The  Ne^lace-bearing,  or  Madt   JlaBm, 
Poplar. 

Bnt,  S^  p.  Gia.  i  WlU.  b^Dd.  ilrll.,  L  10«. 
_,  ..,_«    >.  VinlnUo»  t*!.,  ftV.  ifcrt,  Par.,  Di«.  &(.  (W(,  lom.  B.  p. 
*^rt.,10llll.XlU«f7.jP.«l*lHiulii«Minwll^rll.,  n™     "  — -'■-'— -  >*- 


vi_i-i«  i>_i..  a_i:Ln_f_  Cimdt--  ~° ' '" 


Kinlir.SirtH  IWiiT,  Cuiadiu,  c«  BerTT-bairiog.  PoiUr,  M 
..«.  («  JVSw  awnrpHpdlrgr  de  Vlrrnte,  ilw»!- 

i]t  tbe  Dule  ki  cultlnted  ln  Fintcb  luderu, 
Ha.  Aib.,  L  lar.lLi  H,  Antr.  Srf.i.  L96. 


'  in  tke  Lond»  HoiUciiItHnl'»^ 

mui^  Ihiit  otii. ... . .«-. — 

KwmAui.  Mlctai,  Aib,,  Liar,ILi  H.  Antr.  StT.S.  L9&  C£)  WiU.  Dend.  BrlL, !.  I. KK. | 
vaJlgTiBn.;  udtliepiUeearthlitreeliiourlutVoliime, 

^jee.  Char.,  ^c.  Shoot  more  or  less  anguliir.  Branch  round.  Petiole 
■lender,  compreued  iu  the  upper  part;  in  Bome  leaves,  shorter  than  the 
disk,  in  others  longer.  DiEk  deltoid,  glanded  at  the  bese,  which  Ib  sub- 
cordate  in  *ome  leaves,  and  very  obtusely  wedge-sh^^ed  in  others;  tip 
«cute;  edge  ■errated  all  round,  except  ia  the  central  part  of  the  baie,  and 
at  the  acute  tip,  the  teeth  have  incurved  poiDti;  glabrous,  except  in  the 
edge,  which,  at  least  wheu  the  leaf  is  growing,  is  cfliate;  edee  ultimatelj, 
BUd  perhaps  earlj,  grislly.  Male  flowers  about  30.  in  a  caucin,  upon  pe- 
dicels.  Bractea  gl&rous.  Stamena  16,  a  little  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Female  flowers  ^ut  40  in  a  catkin.  Stigmas  4,  dijated,  jagged,  {Parth, 
Walt.,  Michx.,  ^ireng.,  and  obs.)  It  is  ralher  doubtliil  to  what  counuy 
this  poplar  ia  indigenous ;  Canada  is  given  as  ica  native  country  in  tbe 
Horlvt  Keteeimi :  but,  in  the  Nouoeau  jDu  Haael,  it  is  atated  to  be  a  native 
of  Virginia.  Michaui,Jun.,  Btatei  that  neither  he  nor  his  fiither  ever  found 
it  wild  in  America;  and  Pursh  adds  that  he  has  onl^  aeen  it  in  tbat , 
country  in  gardeuB.  According  to  the  Horba  Setuerua,  it  was  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Dr.  Jobn  Hope,  in  1772.  It  is  a  tree,  accordvig  to  Pursb, 
E/om  60  fl:.  to  70  ft.  high  In  America ;  but  in  Britain  it  grow^  to  the  bei^t 
of  100fl.or  lSOfL,or  upwards ;  flowering  in  March,  aud  ripeumg  its  aeeds 
about  the  middle  of  Maj. 

X  P.  m,  S  ZiimMwftoa  .Baofi;  thenew  vraTed-leaved  Poplar, /fmf.;  has 

rather  larger  leBveg  than  the  spectes,  and  they  are  somewbat  more 

uodulated.     The  plant  in  the  London  Horticultural  Societ/a  Oar- 

den  is  13  ft.  high. 

1  P.  m,  3f6liu  mriegdtit  Hort,  — The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s 

Oarden  ia  between  30  h.  and  40  h.  high ;  but  its  vari^tion  ia  bj 

no.means  conspicuous,  eicept  in  early  spring. 

Detcriplion,  ^c.    F.  monlHfera  is  the  most  rapid-growing  ofall  the  poplars; 

and  its  tunber  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  that  of  aoy  other  spedes. 
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It  comea  into  leaf,  in  the  clinate  of  London,         '*"  ■" 

in  the  last  week  of  April,  or  m  the  beginoing 

of  May ;  about  which  lime  ihe  mate  catkiDB 

have  chietly  dropped  off.     Tlie  cottony  seed 

u  ripe  Hbout  the  niiddle  t^  May,  and  is  so 

abundant,  even  in  young  trees,  afl  to  co»er  the 

ground  under  theni  like  a  fall  of  anow.    When 

youDg,  the  tree  shoou  up  with  a  strong  erect 

•tem,  which   ia  much  less  liable  to  put  out 

timber-like  branches  thau  my  otber  poplar   , 

whatever,  except  P.  raitigiita  and  P.  bolBa- 

mtrera.     The  rateof  ^wth,  tn  the  climate  of 

London,  on  good  soil,  is  between  301^  and 

40  fi.  in  7  yeats ;  and  eren  in  Scotlend  it  has 

attained  thehei^htof  TOft.in  16yeara.   There  " 

Speaw  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  b  native 
America ;  but,  as  Pursh  has  only  seen  it  in  Jf       ^lj^ 

gardena  therc,  and  ndther  Michaui  nor  hia 

uttber  had  ever  aeen  it  there  at  all,  we  think  it  probably  only  a  cultiTated 
variety  of  P.  canadensis ;  which,  as  we  have  before  obserred,  comes  ao  near  the 
P.  uigra  of  Bricain,  ea  to  induce  iu  to  tbink  that  they  are  not  Epedfically  dif- 
ferent.  P.  moniUfera  waa  introduced  inta  England  io  1772,  Irom  Cuada ;  but, 
■1  it  ia  figured  in  Abbott  and  Sa)ith's  NaUiral  Hutary  ofGforgia,  toI.  ii.  1 71., 
it  appears  to  be  also  a  nadve  of  tbat  country.  After  iti  firat  btroduction,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  culcivaCed  for  aome  years,  wheu  it  wa* 
brought  into  notice  by  Messrs.  Archibald  UidisoD  and  Co.,  of  Haseudeanbmn 
NurBery,undcrtheAameoftheblackItalianpoplar.  Itshistoryunderthisnanie 
is  thus  given  in  Poutey's  Profilable  Planien  —  Messrs.  DickBon  obtained  the 
plant  from  a  ^entleman  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  had  received  it  from  hia 
•on,  tben  residing  in  North  America,  Mr.  Archibsld  Dickson  then  travelled 
for  the  firm  through  most  of  the  northem  districts  of  England ;  and,  haviog 
a  hiah  opioion  of  tfais  poplar,  of  which  he  had  beeo  the  first  to  procure  a 
■toc^  of  plaats,  he  recommended  it  every  where.  The  name  of  the  black 
Italian  pt^ar  he  accounced  for  to  Mr.  Pontey,  by  aaying  that  he  bad  leamed 
that  this  Bort  of  poplar  was  common  in  Italy,  as  wdl  as  in  America.  Hr. 
Pontey  adds,  m  confinnation  of  Hr.  Dickaon^a  statement :  "  As  I  can  now 
recollect  his  haTiag  so  recommended  the  article,  and  alao  having  bought  our 
first  stock  fivm  him,  inor  about  the  year  1787,  I  have,  therefbre,  good  reeson 
to  suppoie  hb  account  ia  in  every  respect  accurate :  indeed,  it  stands  stronely 
confirmed  by  the  age  of  the  trees  found  on  the  Bouthern  verge,  and  withiu  nis 
route,  as  they  are  much  older  than  those  to  the  south  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  Hessrs.  Dickson  entitled  to  the  credit  of  haviog  first  recommended  and 
diiseminated  a  tree,  the  rapid  growtb  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  being  highly 


III  prove  of  essentia]  benefit  to  the  countrv."  (^Potdeg'i  Pro/, 
Plmter,  p.  218.)  This  was  written  in  1813,  when  Mr'  Pontey  published 
the  first  editjon  of  hia  book;  and  che  black  Italian  poplar  has,  amce  that 
period,  been  far  more  extensively  planted  in  Britain  than  any  other  spedes 
or  variety  oF  the  genus.  Notwithatanding  this  evidence  in  favour  of  its  being 
a  native  of  North  America,  we  ihink  (as  we  believe  all  the  white-barked  popi 
lart,  such  as  P.  nlgra,  P.  canad^naia,  P.  AetulaefaiiB,  P.  fastl^ca,  and  P.  angu- 
likca,  to  be  diOerent  forms  of  one  species)  that  P.  monilifera  may  have  been 
originated  in  Icaly  or  Swicierlatid,  and  carried  out  to  North  America ;  and,  if 
SO,  thia  will  readily  account  for  the  English  name  of  black  Italian,  Che 
American  name,  mentioned  by  Michau:t  and  Browne,  of  Swiss  poplar,  ami  the 
French  name  of  PeupUer  Suisse.  We  bave  heard  of  a  plant  of  P.  fastigiata, 
which  appears  to  be  throwing  out  a  side  branch  of  P.  monilifera  ^  but  we  are 
not  authoHsed  at  present  to  state  any  part^culars  respecting  it.  The  female 
catkinB  of  Che  two  kinds  appear  so  muui  alike.as  to  leave  no  doubt  iu  our 
nunds  of  tbeir  identity  as  speciei. 
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Prepertiei  <md  Utei,  Smt,  Pnpagalion,  ^c.  Tbe  wood  owy  be  flpplied  t* 
tbe  Mme  purposes  m  tbst  oftiie  specie*  previousl]'  describedi  Init,  bein^  of 
Urger  dimeiiBiaiia,  it  mav  be  conddered  as  better  fitted  for  being  used  in  build- 
ingi.  PonCey  obaenes  ttat  tfae  tree  is  not  001;  an  astoniehingly  quick  grower, 
but  that  its  Bteni  ii  reniBrkably  atraight ;  and  that,  with  Tery  triiling  attentioD 
to  tide  pruning,  it  ma^  be  bept  clear  of  branches  to  any  requtred  bei^bt.  For 
theae  reasons,  be  conaiders  it  the  moit  profitable  of  all  trees  to  plant  m  mnae* 
in  a  tertile  aoil,  rather  moiat.  8ir  J.  E.  Smith  describeB  the  tree  e.%  verj 
hardy  iu  Britain,  and  Tsluable  for  planting  in  expoted  situationa,  or  on  poor 
■andy  aoil;  but  he  adds  tbat  tbe  Kmale  tree  ia  objecttonBbie,  the  down  o{ 
the  aeeds  being  a  great  nuisance,  particularly  near  bouaes ;  aa  it  atidcs  to 
clotheft  and  mroiture  in  a  most  troublesome  fflanner.  Hence,  tlie  male 
trees  should  be  selected,  not  only  for  planting  neara  house,  but  wliercver 
ornament  is  the  main  object ;  aa  the  flowers,  whtch  are  of  a  deep  red,  and 
produced  in  great  abuudsnce,  are  bs  omamcntal  as  those  of  P.  nigra;  while 
the  female  flowera  of  both  speciea  are  conpBratiTely  inconspicuous,  and  tfae 
•eeda  alike  cottony  and  troublesome.  Were  CTery  cottager  to  grow  his  own 
tad,  tfaere  is,  perhafia,  no  tree  that  would  succeed  ao  well  for  that  purpose, 
c»i  a  amall  «pot  of  ground,  as  P.  momltfera.  (See  Gani.  Mag.,  toI.  \i. 
p.  146.)  Cuttings  of  the  black  Italian  poplnr  root  more  freelj  than  tfaose 
of  the  Canadian  poplar;  and  this,  indeed,  constitutes,  in' our  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  impOTtant  difierences  between  the  two  trees.  The  caterpillars 
of  one  of  the  bombycideouB  mothB,  belonging  to  the  genus  Ceri^ra,  and  re- 
nrded  (correctly?)  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  as  idendcal  with  the  English  C. 
ffircula,  the  kitten  moth,  (Abb.  md  Sntia,  Itu.  o/  Georgia,  t.  71.,  and  our 
fg,  ldl&)  feed  an  this  poptar,  both  in  America  and  Europe.     The  cater- 


pillar  (n),  which  is  green  and  hrown,  when  distiirbed,  sboots  out  of  tlie  end  of 
its  forked  tail  two  «oft  onnge-rolonred  threads.  Early  in  Augoat,  hanng 
become  much  larger  (b),  it  sheds  its  skin,  and  tums  green  atriped  wkh  white. 
In  a  few  days,  it  encloses  itself  in  a  case  made  of  ehips  of  the  wood  {e), 
which  it  attaches  to  a  branch,  and  which  looks  somewhat  Uke  a  slng,  oul  of 
wbich  the  moch  (d)  makei  iis  escape  at  one  eod. 

SlaUOicl.  fUcoraedTTen.  Kr.  Paater.  In  1S13,  mnniM  m  tiMsrawtneln tbcRuilBirilr. 
RilhiBil  AtUuon  ot  HuddenllaU,  «hlcb  tud  l»n  Uun  plu<«d  SS  r»n>  *nd  lOund  It  m  ft.  U(h. 
mid  CDauinlng  46  cuUc  IM  of  riiid  tlmlw.  Tht  hU  wh  Ugbt,  ud  onlr  iitKHit  1  It  dHp,  aa  t 
«liiallorcauwfmtd.  Ur. nnU« alN nwMurtd aKitlw HH M  Muddenddd, UutH]  tn htmictr 
]iiT«y«i:tiail,T»wnlMAc^wkIeli  wsHlt  hlfii.udconiiiBcdHlt  oftlmbcr.  (AivMiVK. 
•rr.MifiHk.  pLns,)  Boic,lnlSt>,  DcntinM  >  luparbiTenu*  ortbece  tna  In  tbc  Jacdln  Om 
Plcflto;  bat  ttaer  luTC  diw  becB  <ml  down. 

£«U^IVva.  l>i&i^d,ataioa,  ltlilWft.bleb,dUBWt(to(tbetnink4rt.fln.,  udoftb* 
hwdUfflj  atHcmHooH,&cei,(tli1l»ft.hlgh,  dJuicteralthetnu>liSfl.8ln.,  uidorthibnd 
«IL;U1MtHou>,M()icnbHihe>niin<ild,)tli8Dft.hl|b,  dbmMirortlia  tnnikIBIn..cnd 
of  tta*  h(cd40ft.i  In  DcroDdili*,  tn  BjtMAVtA,  12  rocn  ptuitod,  it ki 4a ft.  hUh j  la  Donet. 
cbire,  il  Itcanin  Ful,  IS^nan  ptaaud,  ItliSGft.  hlib,  dlunctcr  oT  ttae  ctunk  7  In.,  uid  ot  tfcc 
bccdKft)  in  Bnichn,  u  BBUtaOridnn  ttblMft.  hlfh,  wlttaalrunk  3R.  m  dlcBctot;  In 
Smnetihlc^  it  MetUacomb^  U  )«trc  oUni^  It  ii  Mlt  hlita,  ttac  dUmMct oT  tb>  minta  1  ft. 
Tln.,  cDdora>b(adnft.i  In 'Sumr,  ■t^Mdknl  I^k,  a  «orc  old,  It  U  3S  ft.  hlgta ,  In  Chedilr*, 
MBMOn  Riill,  17  iaanpliuitcd,it  ItMlt.  MciiTln  Deatalttalhie,  ot Unbada  tliii.KjfapaBtH. 
<t  U  »R.Ufhi1ii  UncMhlrcclL«tham[IauK,MTauip)antod.  lti>TTft.hlah,  tbaifiuietar 
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orthetnuiklft,  uidofthebMd57ft.s  la  Monmoathflhlio,  at  Dowtaif  Houm.  10  yean  pUmted, 
U  !•  20lt  high ;  In  Woreertenhlre,  et  Croome,  fB  yeanjdanted,  ii  90ft.  high,  the  dtameter  of 
the  truDk  90  in.,  end  of  the  head  «0  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Esperimental  Garden,  Inrerleith,  9  jean 
planted,itb83ft.  high;  in  Berwickahhre,  at  the  Hind,  13  yean  planted,  it  ii  44  ft.  hjgb ;  in  Laoaik. 
ahire,  in  the  ObMgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  jean  planted,  it  u  60  ft.  high ;  In  Roxburghihire, 
near  Hawick,  one  trce,  59  jean  planted,  haa  a  dear  trunk  of  55  ft.,  which  girts  6  ft.  2  in..  and  con. 
Uinf  lao  ft.  of  tlmber :  another  tree,  63  jean  planted,  haa  a  elear  trunk  of  55  ft.,  wito  a  main 
girt  of  6ft.  11  in.,  and  cootaina  164  ft.  of  timber;  in  Argjllahire,  at  Toward  Cattle,  15  yean 
planted,  it  ia  36  ft.  high  ;  in  Clackmannanthire,  in  the  garden  of  tne  Dollar  Inatitution,  IS  jean 
flanted,  it  ia  40  ft.  Iiigh;  in  Perththire,  in  Dickaon  and  TumbuU't  Nunerj,  65  jean  planted, 
It  ii  7Sft.  high,  diameCer  of  the  trunk  8|ft.,  and  of  the  head  48ft.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Gfafnevin 
BotanicGaraen,  57eanplanted,  ltisl6ft  high.  In  Auftila,  at  Vienna,  in  RoMnthal'f  NurKrj, 
16  jean  old.  it  ia  33  ft.  higfa,  the  diameter  of  the  tiunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  BaTacia, 
at  Munich,  in  the  Engli«h  Garden,  90  jean  planted,  it  la  SOft.  higb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
80  In.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft. 

•  

S  11.  P.  PASTioiA^A.    The  fastigiate,  or  Lombardyy  Poplar. 

Memt^fkmtiom.    DeaC  Hiat  Aib.,  1 8.  p.  465. 

SwtomMmet.  P.  dilatita  AU.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  a  p.  40&,  ed.  8.,  5.  p.  39^.  WUid.  Jrh.t  889..  8p. 
PL,  4l  p  fl04L,  Spreiu.  Syti.  Veg.,  8.  p.  844. ;  P.  nlgra  itilica  Du  Ro»  Barbk.,  8.  p.  141. ;  P.  itilica 
Mmneh  Weieeentt..  79. ;  P.  itAOca  dilat&ta  WUid.  i  P.  pjramidkU  Hori. ;  P.  pann6nica  Jaco. ; 
P.  itilica  var.  cajpoun^nfis  Bttrgjtioifi  CyprcM  Poplar,  Turin  Poplar,  Po  Pcmlar ;  PeupUer  d'Itafie» 
Peupiier  pjramidal,  Ft. ;  LomtMrdiKhe  rappel,  ItaUaniiche  Pappel,  Ger. ;  Pioppo  CjpreMO^  lUU. 
le  Sexet.  Planta  of  the  male  are  plentiAii  in  England.  The  female  is  known  to  ne  extant  in  Lonw 
bardj,  whenoe  we  have  receiyed  driod  ipecimena  and  teeda  in  NoTember,  18S&  (See  Getrd.  Jfi 


Tke  Sege».   Planta  of  the  male  are  plentiAil  in  Ehgland. 
bardj,  whenoe  we  have  receiTed  driod  ipecimena  and  teeda  in  NoTember,  189&  (See  Cfortf.  Mog.^ 
Tol.  xiL)    M.  C.  A.  FLicher,  inspector  of  the  UniTenitj  BoUnlc  Oarden,  Oflttingen,  found,  In 


1887,  a  fingle  plant  of  the  female,  after  haTing  man j  jean  befbre  aought  ftidtleialT  for  it,  amonig 
manj  thouaanda  of  planta  around  OAttingen.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  toL  tI.  p.  419,  400.) 
Engramt^M.  Jaume  SL  HUaire :  our  jigt.  1519,  1590. ;  ana  tbe  platea  in  our  laat  Volume.  In 
fig.  1580.,  a  reproenta  the  femaie  catkina  with  the  MoaMma  ezpanded ;  6,  the  female  catkina  wifeh 
aeeda  ripe ;  c,  a  portion  of  the  female aUkin  of  the  natural aixe;  i^  aaingle  llower  of  the natunl 
aiae ;  and  e,  a  single  flower  magnifled. 

Spec*  Char.y  ^c,  A  very  distinct  kind,  having  the  form  of  the  cypress  tree» 
from  its  branches  beine  gathered  together  about  the  stem.  (Wiud.)  Petiole 
compressed.    Disk  otleaf  deltoid, vdder  than  long, crenulated  in  ihe  whole 

^  of  the  edge,  even  the  base;  glabrous  upon  both  suHaces.  (AU.  Hort,  Kew:y 
and  Spreng.)  Leaves  in  the  bud  involutely  folded.  A  tree^crowing  to 
the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  120ft.,and  sometimes  to  150  ft.  Introduced 
from  Italy  into  Britain  about  1758,  and  floweriug  iii  March  and  ApriL 
(AU.  Hort,  Kew.) 

Descriptiony  ^c.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  readily  distinguished  from  aU 
other  trees  of  this  genus  by  its  tall  narrow  form,  and  by  the  total  absence  of 
horizontal  branches.  The  trunk  is  twisted»  and  deeply  furrowed;  and  the 
wood,  which  is  small  in  ^uantity  in  proportion  to  tne  ^    15x9 

heieht  of  the  tree,  is  of  httle  worth  or  duiiation,  being 
seidom  of  such  diraensions  as  to  admit  of  its  being  sawn 
up  into  boards  of  a  usdul  width.  The  leaves  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  P.  nisra,  and  the  female  catkins  to 
those  of  P.  monilffera ;  the  male  catkins  resemble  those 
of  P.  nlgra,  and  have  red  anthers,  but  are  considerably 
more  slender.  One  difference  between  P.  fastigiata  and 
P.  nigra  is,  that  the  former  produces  suckers,though  not 
in  any  great  abundance ;  while  the  latter  rarely  produces 
any.  P»  fastigi&ta,  also,  in  the  climate  of  London,  pro- 
trudes  its  leaves  eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  P.  nigra. 
The  male  catkins  of  P*  &8t]giata,  wetted  and  laid  upon 
paper,  stain  it  of  a  deep  green.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
P.  fasdgiate,  when  planted  in  a  loamy  soil,  near  water, 
is  yery  rapid.  In  the  village  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
shire,  a  tree,  planted  by  a  man  who,  in  1835,  was  stiil 
living  in  a  cottage  near  it,  was  125  ft.  high,  having  been 
planted  about  50  years.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  but  of 
short  duradon ;  for,  though  a  tree  from  one  of  the  original 
cuttings  brought  home  by  Lord  Rochford  stiil  exists  in  a  vigorous  state  at 
Purser^s  Cross,  yet  the  trees  at  Blenheim,  and  other  places,  planted  about 
the  same  time,  or  a  few  years  aflerwards,  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 

GeographVf  Hutory^  ^c.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  considered,  by  Signor 
Manetti  and  otbers,  as  wild  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Lombardy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po;  because  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  that  river  overflows  ita 


CRAP.  CIII. 


SAIACA^CSS.     Po'pULUS. 


o  expoie  tl 


banlca,  snd  carrieB  oflT  psrt  of  the  aurface  aoil,  t 

lain  cOTered  for  muiv  yeaie,  "  ameat  quantity  of  Mack  poplora  alwavs  ipniig 
;  and  amoDg  them  sremany  orthecypreM,orLoiDbardy,poplBn.     (Gard. 


"Pi  '  =  .  ...  ...    .  , 

Mag.,  rol.  xii.  p.5G9,^  Sigtior Manetti,  (rom  wham  we  quote,  adds:  "Tbese 
iee£hsvelaiD  buried  in  the  soilfor  manj years,  and  were,no  doubt,  produced 
by  the  Ibrests  which  ouce  covered  the  iMnks  of  the  Po,  ihe  remaiui  of  wliidi 
are  still  to  be  found  in  man;  places."  (IUd.)  To  us  it  appeais  not  impro* 
bable,  that  the  plants  alluded  to  may  have  sprung  up  from  seeda  diatributed 
b^  the  winda  tfae  aame  seaaon,  as  the  fresh  Boil  would  form  a  very  favourable 
nidua  for  their  reception.  The  Lombardy,  or  cypress,  poplar  is  said  to  be  olso  a 
native  of  Persiaand  the  HJmalayas,  and  to  havebeen  mentioned  by  Avicenna. 
Morier  found  it  abundant  in  Persia;  of  which  country  Bosc  aad  some  other 
botanists  consider  it  a  native,  and  thence  to  have  t>eea  introduced  into  Italjr. 
The  first  avRiue  of  Lombeidy  poplara  planted  there,  Bosc  obaervea,  waa 
between  Milan  and  Pavia;  and  the  date  of  this  svenue  could,  doubtlesi,  be 
«btained  from  the  municipal  documents  of  either  or  both  of  these  cities.  It 
is  singular,  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  waa  not  introduced  into  Tuscany  till 
1805;  a  circumstBnce  which  wpeara  to  ua  atmnEly  in  &vour  of  the  sup- 
poaition  of  its  not  beiaE.indiKenous  to  LombaiSy,  or  any  part  of  Italjr, 
80  remaritable  a  tree  coiUd  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Romau  agri- 
cultunl  writers ;  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  recorded  by  Fliny,  if  it 
bad  been  known  in  Europe  in  his  day.      Into  France  it  wbs  introduced  in 
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1749;  and,  iudging  from  the  trees  between  Carlsruhe  and  Durlach,  it  must 
have  found  its  way  about  the  same  time  into  Germany.  The  first  trees  im- 
ported  into  France  were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Montargis ; 
and  the  first  avenue  formed  in  Germany  was  that  between  Carlsnihe  and  Dur- 
lach,  described  in  p.  147.  Extensive  avenues  of  this  tree  have  since  been 
planted  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Eveij  traveller  in  Prussia  must 
nave  observed  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berhn.  According  to  the  Hortua 
Keweruis,  it  was  introduced  into  England  about  1758,  by  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  from  Turin,  where  he  was  ambassador ;  and  he  planted  it  at  St.  Osyth*s, 
in  Essex,  in  which  county  this  poplar  is  said  sdll  to  go  by  his  name.  Dr. 
Walker  states  that  cuttings  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  were  first  brought  to 
London  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  vear  1763;  and,  according  to  others, 
the  plant  was  first  imported  as  part  of  the  package  of  some  statuary,  sent  to 
Whitton,  for  the  Duxe  of  Ai^U,  who  began  to  piant  in  1720,  and  died  in 
1761.  (See  p.*S7.)  Cuttings  n^om  the  trees  raised  by  Lord  Hertford  were 
sent  to  New  Posso,  in  Tweeddale,  ui  1765 ;  and  the  tree  was  also  extensively 
distributed  in  Scotland,  some  years  afterwards,  by  Lord  Gardenstone,  who 
brought  the  cuttings  direct  from  Italy  (See  his  Travel&ng  Meniorttndumt.) 
The  tree  has  since  been  generally  planted  throughout  Europe,  chiefly  as  an 
aTenue,or  roadside,  tree;  or  as  an  omamental  tree  among  houses  in  towns; 
but  in  part,  also,  for  its  timber. 

Propertiet  and  Uses,  The  wood,  accordtng  to  Manetti,  is  inferior  to  that  of  P. 
nigra ;  but  it  will  do  very  well  for  [^acking-cases.  The  branches,  he  adds,  are 
ofvery  little  use  either  for  fuel  or  vine-props ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  culture 
as  a  useful  tree  in  Lombardy  is  now  verv  genendlyabandoned  in  favour  of  that  of 
P.  nigra.  (Gard, Mag,,  vol.  xiL  p. 570.)  When  Arthur  Youns  traveUed  in  Italy, 
he  found  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  grew  to  the  height  of  40  tt.  in  8  years ;  and 
that  in  12  years  it  was  fit  to  cut  down  for  buiiding  purposes.  Rafters,  small 
beams,  studs,  boards,  &c.,  brushed  over  with  coal  tar  and  brick-dust,  laid  on 
hot,  have  stood  sixteen  years  without  tbe  least  decay.  In  twenty  years,  he 
says,  the  tree  will  produce  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  which,  being  cut  down,  is 
sawn  green  into  thin  boards,  ^  in.  or  a  ^in.  in  thickness,  for  packing-cases, 
and  similar  uses.  All  the  vessels  in  which  grapes  were  carricMl  home  firom 
the  vineyards  were  formerly  made  of  Lombardy  poplar  planks,  about  2in. 
tbick;  but  they  are  now  formed  of  the  wood  of  P.  nigra.  Such  vessels 
last  30  or  40  years^  and,  in  consequence  of  their  lightness,  are  manageable, 
however  large  and  long  they  may  be.  A  4-wheeIed  cart  is,  in  general, 
covered  with  one  of  them ;  and  it  contains  about  15  cwt.  of  grapes.  In 
France,  both  the  Lomberdy  and  black  Italian  poplars  are  forined  into 
fences  by  beine  plaoted  when  the  plants  are  about  6  ft.  high»  in  linat 
6  in.  apart.  The  stema  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  rod,  about  8  ft. 
firom  the  ground ;  and  a  fence  is  thus  produced  the  first  season.  After  the 
trees  oomposing  the  fence  have  grown  five  or  six  years»  they  are  cut  down,  aad 
affiird  a  verv  considerable  bulk  of  timber,  fit  for  slight  agricultural  buildSng^ 
fencing,  and  fiiel.  In  some  cases,  the  trees,  instead  of  bang  cut  down,  ara 
tfainn^  and  those  that  remain  are  sufiered  to  attain  a  tim^-like  aize^  not 
being  cut  down  till  the  expiration  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  this  mode 
18  only  foUowed  when  the  fields  endosed  are  of  such  a  sise  aa  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  shade  of  the  treea. 

In  Britsin,  the  great  uae  of  Uie  Lombardy  poplar  is  as  a  tree  for  plantinc 
among  houaes,  and  where  it  ia  re<|uired  to  form  a  contrast  with  round-headed 
trees  in  omamental  plantations.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  pUnting  tn 
streets,  and  among  houses  in  towns  and  villages ;  firom  the  litde  space  occu* 
pied  by  its  branches,  which  are  compreased  about  the  trunk,  so  as  not  to 
mterfiere  with  the  walla,  nor  to  obitnict  tfae  access  of  ligfat  to  the  windowa. 
The  next  best  poplara  for  this  purpose  are  the  balsam  and  Ontario  pqplan ; 
and  the  obaervationa  wLich  we  are  about  to  quote  in  fiEivour  of  the  use  of  the 
Lomhttdy  poplar  in  soencry  wiU  alio  apply,  in  aome  degree,  to  tfaeae  t«ro 
species.     The  employment  of  the  Lombnrdy  poplar  for  contraating  with 
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round-lieadeil  trees  has  been  illiutrBted  b;  Mr.  John  Thompw»),  in  thc  first 
Tolum^  of  tbe  Gardenei'*  Magcmne ;  of  whicfa  peper  the  rollowing  is  an  eha- 
tt*ct,  with  K>iDe  eiplBnatary  additioDt ; — The  LombBrdy  popUr,  coneidered 
•■  B  tall  conicB]  mase  of  foliage,  becomea  of  great  importance  ia  Bcenery,  when 
contTBsted  with  round-headed  trees.  It  is  a  known  rule  in  the  compori^on 
of  landscape,  that  ali  horizontal  lines  should  be  balanced  and  supported  by 
peipendicular  ODesi  and,hence,the  bridgem^.  1521.,  displsying  a  long  aod 


coDBpicuous  horizotital  line,  bas  its  efTect  Kreatly  increased  by  the  poplare 
planted  on  each  side  of  it.  Not  ooly  the  Jines  of  the  bridge  are  batanced 
and  supported  bj  the  upri^t  poplars,  but  lengthened  and  pleasins  reilec- 
tioni  Irom  the  water  are  producol;  which,  breaking  tbe  horizontal  gleaqis 
of  light,  not  oulf  produce  variety  and  richnesB,  but,  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  perpetldicular  Unes  formed  by  the  poplars,  conier  b  degree  of  sublimity 
on  the  picture:  since  it  ia  allowed  by  all'wrilerB  on  the  materiaJ  sublime, 
from  Burke to  Dugald  Stewert,  thntKreduelly  taperin^  ol{[ects  of great  height 
create  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  This  is  admirably  illustreted  at  ^lenheim, 
wbere  tbe  poplar  is  an  accompBniment  to  all  the  bridges,  but  more  parti- 
eularly  to  that  viaduct,  near  WoodstAck,  where  the  wat^  first  enters  the  park : 
this,seen  from  the  nughbourhood  of  the  great  bridge,  forms  a  landscape  of 
mucb  beauty  and  purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planting  of  the  iflland  in  the 
take  at  Blenheim  is  as  much  at  variance  wich  eood  taste  as  the  planfing  at 
the  bridge  it  confonuable  to  it.  It  is  covered  witn  tall  poplars,  fonning  a  mosa 
which  seems  too  big  for  its  baie ;  and  which,  from  its  stilf  and  upright  fonn, 
18  too  Btrongly  opposed  to  the  varied  outlinB  of  tUe  surronnding  wood  and 
water,  and  destroys  all  breadth  of  effect.  How  much  more  acreeable  it  would 
hwe  been,  to  have  looked  down  from  the  bridge  on  an  isTand  vaHcd  with 
small  groupa  of  well-«elected,  low,  round-headed  Irees  !  Lombardy  poplars 
may  be  advantageously  planted  wherever  there  is  a  continuance  of  horizontal 
linei ;  bnt  they  shgulo  be  so  arranged-Bs  to  form  a  part  of  those  lines,  and  to 
seem  to  grow  out  of  them,  rather  than  to  break  or  oppose  them  in  too  nfanipt 
ft  manner.  In  the  case  of  a  stable  or  other  agricuIturBl  building,  where  tne 
principal  msss  extends  in  leiftth,  rather  than  in  height,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
ilant  Lombardj  poplara,  or  otner  tall  &stigiate  trees,  immediotely  before  the 
juildine;  but  they  will  have  a  good  effect  when  placed  at  the  sides,  or  behind 
it,  Bs  shown  in^.  16SS.  Tbis  poplar  is  very  generally  planted  in  front  of 
the  suburban  cottages  and  reaidAices  which  are  to  be  found  vilhin  a  iew 
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nilei  froin  the  inetropoUt ;  mx  or  eight  poplars,  t«Uer  thBn  the  house,  oft«ii 


wHh  lilacB  and  other  ■hrulw,  would  bsve  fonaed  «ubordinUe  groupE  and 
maBies  to  tbe  hoiue,  and  serred  to  increase  its  effect  in  the  landic^K.  Thia 
poplar,  or  some  equall}'  &atigiBte  tree,  sbould  afipear  lin  all  plantationB  and 
nelta  tbat  aremade  with  Bviewtopicturesque  effect;  a«  injlg.  1A83.,  where 


tke  outline  ii  Taried  ai  well  ai  the  fitce  of  the  plBntHdon.  MasseB  of  round- 
headed  trees,  such  bb  J!g,  1524.,  though  tbey  might  be  seen  to  advantage  in 
■ome  ftituBtions,  when  grouping  witb  other  obiects,  yet,  when  contemplBted  by 
themKlTet,are  ouite  umnterestmg,from  tbrar  dull  and  monotonous  Bppearancc; 
but  add  the  poplara,  u  in^.  I524a.,and  f ou  immediately  create an interest, 
and  giva  a  certain  chaTBCter  to  the  group,  which  it  did  not  bdbre  possesa. 
Tbeeaiueaare  theie: — TbepoplarB,  whichare  taller  than  the  other  treea,are 
io  diatributed  as  to  break  the  maaa  iuto^ereTBl  groups,  each  terminating  in 


them,  Bnd  fonna  the  a 


The  pointed  headB  of  the  LombBrdj' 


poplara  also  form  a  pleaun^  contratt  to  the  round  heads  of  the  other  tr«w, 
and  break  tbe  too  uniform  hne  exhibited  in  the  aky  outlme  of  j^.  lASl.  The 
branches  of  the  poplan,  rising  stiffly  upwards,  contraat  with,  and  nmder  iwh* 
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RBceful,  tbe  horizontol  or  pendeut  massea  or  the  round-headeil  trees ;  Bnd 
the  stems  of  the  popUra,  being  clear  of  branches  to  a  greater  height  than  tbe 
other  trees,  fotm  an  agree&blo  vsiietj'  in  the  lower  part  of  the  group,  ^Gttrd, 
Mag.,yQ\.i.p.  19.)  , 

'nieadniirablee^t  of  tbe  Lomberdj' poplar,  when  plantedsoas  tocontniat 
advantageouily  witb  horizontal  lines  b  arcnitecture,  roa^'  be  seeu  \afig.i52b., 
which  ia  a  riew  of  the  ortifici&l  ruinB  of  A  Roinan  aqueduct,  in  the  gardens  iX 
SdiweziDgen,  in  Bodai.  In  thls  view  may  be  also  aeen  how  drooping  trees^ 
Mich  u  the  weeping  willow,  may  be  hnnnonised  with  spirytopped  treea,  by 
the  intervention  ofround^Jieaded  trees  and  sbrubs.  F^g.  15S6.  Hhows  how  easy 
it  is  to  overpower  b  building  by  planting  Ix>inbardy  poplars  near  it ;  this  bebig 
actually  the  csse  at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  town  of  Carisruhe,  viz,,  the 
EttlingerThor,  ofwhichj^.i:>^()uaportnut.  F^.  1587,,  the  Tivoli  Oarden, 
at  Vienna,  showB  too  nwny  Lonibardy  poplars,  in  proportion  to  the  round- 


besded  trees :  and  fig.  152S.,  tbe  chateau  de  Veaviller,  near  Nancv,  diows 
the  Lombardy  poplar  overpowering  a  mansion ;  whilej^.  1589.,  a  sketcb  by 
^bert  Laing  Meason,  from  the  background  of  a  landecape  by  Dotnenichino, 
•howB  two  Iiombardy  poplara,  judiciously  introduced  aa  a  supporting  mass  to 
the  tower,  which  rorms  the  leading  feature  of  the  building.  Fie.  1530.  and 
fig.  1531.  are  viewsofPere  la  Chaise,  showing  the  substitution  ofpoplflrsfor 
cypresses  in  a  cemetery ;  and  i^.  153B.  the  entrance  to  the  botanic  garden  at 
fiq  8 
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Hunich,  ahows  their  uk  in  vaiTing  the  maj^o  of  plantAtiotu.  Thew  etBmpI«* 
ma;  Berre  to  ehow  how  eaty  it  is,  by  means  of  the  Lombaidy  poplar,  ta  add 
to  the  eflect  of  a  landuBpe,  or  to  destro;  the.harmonj  of  ita  difierent  pam. 
In  ahort,  the  Lombardj  poplar,  like  the  weeping  willow  and  birch,  ii  a  most 
dangerouB  tree  in  the  hands  of  aplanter  who  baa  not  conuderable  knowledge 
and  good  taate  in  the  (»mpo*ition  of  landscape.  We  have  been  induced  to 
enla^  on  the  nilgect  more  than  we  ahould  have  done,  &om  aedi^  tbe 
ftequent  niia^tphcMioD  of  the  tree  in  the  neighbouHiood  of  London,  u  wdl 


We  should  iike  to  see  it  much  more 
common  ia  towns,  and  in  churchyards  and  cemeteries,  and  much  lcss  Irequent 
iu  auburban  gardens.  In  tbe  groundi  of  eitenaive  reGidencea  in  the  countrjr, 
it  ought  to  b«  aparinglf  introduced,  unless  the  object  be  to  recall  the  idea  of 
tfae  metropolis. 

The  Huitableneu  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  for  plantiBg  in  towns  and  citiei 
•risea  not  only  from  its  narTow  fonn  and  vertical  direction,  but,  also,  Irom  its 
iiature ;  wbico,  like  its  coogener  the  P6pulus  nlgra,  admits  of  its  tfarinng 
even  among  ct^  «rnoke,  where  most  other  trees  would  die,  or  become  stuntea 
and  diseaaed.  The  elevation  of  the  tree  is  also  favourable  for  inviting  and 
protecling  singingJ)irds,  in  proof  of  which,a  writer  in  the  Magfiant  of  Kaiwral 
Hulon/  fvol.i.  p.  4IB.)ob8erveB  that,  in  tbe  towns  of  America,  "  the  song  of 
the  BEUtunore  oriole  ^Ortolus  baltimorua)  is  little  less  remarluble  than  his 
fine  appearance,  and  tne  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.    His  notes 
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cotinst  of  a  dear  mellow  whUtle,  repeated  at  short  iDtcrval»  m  he  gleuna 
amoDg  the  breDchet.  Tbere  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plaiatirenesa  and  MSveU 
extremelf  interesting.  Since  the  streets  of  some  of  tbe  Americau  towai  have 
been  planfed  with  Lombardy  poplara,  the  orioles  are  constant  viaiton, 
chanting  thdr  native  '  woodDotea  wild,'  amid  the  din  of  coachea,  wbeelbatTOWO, 
and  Bometimes  within  afewyards  of  abawliDgoysterwomaii." 

A  curious  phenomenon  is  represented  b^  Mr.  Murra;f  as  taking  place  <|ritb 
thia  pophir.  Speaking  of  the  rainiag  tr^  in  the  Island  of  Uierro,  whicb  mip- 
plies  the  iuhabilanta  a»well  as  inferior  animals  with  water,  he  accaunta  lor 
this  effect,  hy  stating  that  a  doud  of  vapour  &om  the  aea  ia  impelled  tomrdi 
the  tree ;  and,  beiDg  condensed  by  its  foliage,  the  rain  lalU  into  a  large  taak, 
firom  which  it  ia  measured  out  by  individuals  set  apart  for  that  purpose  b;  the 
autborities  of  the  ialand.    The  aBmc  eSetX,  Hr,  Mutfay  allc^^  take*  place 


with  vei7  tall  treea  of  this  ipeGiei  surrounded  bf  iog  in  thia  countrj.  "  In 
confinnatioa  of  a  circumfttance  prtnia  fade  «o  iDcre^ble,"  he  saya,  "  I  hare 
here  to  record  a  pheDomenon,  witnessed  by  myaelf,  equally  extraordinary,  I 
had  freqiiently  observed,  in  avenuea  of  trees,  that  the  eDtire  ground  engrossed 
by  tfaeir  shady  foliage  was  completely  Baturated  with  moisturei  end  thatduriDg 
the  prevalence  of  a  fog,  whcD  the  ground  beneeth  their  pale  was  completely 
parcoed,  the  wet  which  fell  from  their  braaches  more  reaembled  a  geDtle 
shower  tban  any  thiag  else ;  and  in  investigating  the  pbenomenon,  which  1  am 
disposed  to  consider  entirely  electrical,  I  think  the  elm  exhibits  Aiii  feature 
more  remarkably  than  any  other  tree  of  the  tbrest.  I  never,  however,  waa 
more  astonished  than  I  was  in  themonth  of  September,  1828,  on  witnessing 
a  very  strikin^  eiample  of  this  descriptlon.  I  had  taken  an  early  walk  on  the 
road  leading  Irom  Stalford  to  Lichfieid ;  a  dense  fog  prevailed,  but  the  road 
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was  dry  aai  duaty,  while  it  wat  quite  otherwise  with  the  line  of  a  few  Loro- 
bardy  poplars ;  fbr  from  them  it  taiaed  ao  pleatifiill]',  and  so  fMt,  that  any 
one  of  them  mi^t  have  been  used  oa  an  admiTable  sbower-bsth,  and  the  con- 
stant  acream  of  water  Bupplied  by  the  aaregHte  would  (properly  directed)  hwre 
«ufficed  to  tuni  im  ordinary  mill."  (2&g,  Nat.  irut.,YoL  iv.  p.34^) 

In  British  nurseries,  hedges  (ot  shelter  are  fretjueutly  fonned  of  die  Lom- 
bardvpopkT;  in  which  case  tbey  arecutovcrat  a  certain  height,and  r^laHy 
cut  m  on  each  side,  so  as  to  tbnn  a  verdant  wall,  8  ft.  or  10ft.hii;b,  ISin. 
w ide  at  bottom,  and  6  in.  wide  st  top.  It  is  an  eicellent  tree  for  BneJtering 
or  shsding  rither  fields  or  gardens  in  a  flat  country ;  but  care  must  be  takea 
to  plant  it  Bt  a  Hufficient  distance ;  and,  where  Bhelter  is  wanted  without  duule, 
not  to  imroduce  it  on  the  soutb  side  of  any  gardeo  or  Dfchard,  unlest  al  • 
distance  of  at  least  twice  itsordinary  heigfat. 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  when  (iHlpin  wrote  his  Forett  Seenery,  which  wes 
previously  to  1780,  had  been  only  seen  by  that  agreeable  writer  as  a  young 
tree.  "  'W^thin  theae  few  years,"  hesayB, "  the  Lombardy  poplar.wluchgracea 
the  banki  of  the  Po,  has  been  much  incroduced  in  Eiiglbh  plantations.  It 
■eemp  to  libe  a  British  s(h),  and  it«  youth  is  promising ;  but  t  bave  never  seen 
it  in  full  maturiCy.  Its  conic  form,  as  a  deciduoustree,  is  peculiar.  Among 
eTergreeoB,  we  find  tbe  Sfune  chsract^  in  the  cvpresa ;  and  both  trees,  in  many 
situations,  have  a  good  effect.  The  cypress,  oRen,  among  the  rtiins  of  ahcient 
Rome,  breaks  the  regularity  of  a  wali  or  a  pediment,  by  its  conic  fotm :  and 
the  poplar  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  no  doubt,  has  the  same  effect  Hmong  its 
deciduous  bretfaren,  by  forming  the  apex  of  a  clump ;  though  I  have  been 
told  thac,  in  ifs  age,  it  loses  its  sh^,  and  spreads  more  inCo  a  faead.  The 
oldesc  poplars  of  this  kind  I  have  «een  are  at  Blenheim.  They  are  not  oid 
trees,  but  are  very  tall,  snd,  l  believe,  still  preserve  their  spiry  form.  One 
beauty  tbe  Italieit  poplar  posaessea,  which  is  almosC  peculiar  in  itself;  and 
that  is  ihe  waving  tine  it  forms  when  agiCaCed'  by  the  wiod.  Most  trees,  in 
this  circumsCance,  are  partially  a^tated :  one  ude  is  in  resc,  wbile  the  other  is 
in  motion.  But  tbe  Italian  poplar  waves  in  one  aimple  sweep  from  the  t^^ 
to  the  botCora,  like  an  oscrich  feacher  on  a  lady*s  head.  Ali  the  bmaches 
eoincide  in  the  mocion ;  Init,  in  painting,  I  know  not  that  I  should  represent 
any  kindof  motion  in  a  Cree,  excq>C  thac  of  a  violenc  stonn.  When  theblast 
condnuea  for  some  cime,  when  cfae  black  heavens  are  in  unison  with  ic,  and 
help  co  Cell  cbe  story,  an  oak  scraining  in  che  wind  is  an  objecC  of  picturebque 
beauty ;  but  when  the  gentle  breeze,  pressing  upon  the  qiuvenng  pophr, 
bends  it  only  in  easy  motion,  while  a  serene  sky  indicates  Uie  heavens  ta  be 
Btpeace,  chere  is  noching  to  act  in  concert  with  the  motion  of  tbe  tree:  it 
seems  to  have  taken  its  form  trom  the  infhience  of  a  sea  air,  or  some  otfaer 
malign  im|fresnon;  and,  exfaibiting  an  unnatursl  appeartuice,  disgusts.  One  ' 
thing  more  I  shoutd  mention  witb  regard  to  tbe  Italian  pHmlar ;  whicfa  is,  that, 
although  ic  sometimes  faaa  a  good  effect  when  standingsingly,  it  generally  bsa  a 
better  when  Cwoortbreeareplantedinaclump."  (Forrrf  Scenery,  vo\.\.  p.5B.) 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observe»,  thougfa  extreoiely 
fatiguing  10  the  eye  wheu  it  lines  the  road  for  roany  miles,  as  ic  does  very 
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genenD;  in  Frtnee,  and  occamonall;  in  Italy ,  it  often  a  rerj  beantiful  and 
uUuTal  accompaainKnt  U>  biuldJDK".  "  We  hkve  obaerved,"  he  tvf»/'  a  very 
vhimnol  eflect  pnxliiced  by  tlie  long  rows  of  theae  poplan  in  Tiwice,  wheD 
BMD  crowning  a  distant  elevotion,  wbere  thef  hara  hftd  to  ua  all  the  appear- 
ance  of  an  army  drawn  up;  aod  we  remarked  that  tliij  whimtical  deception 
Teryfrequentlyoccuired.  {LaudeT'tGiJpi»,yoL\.p.  116.)  Mr,  Su^coniider* 
ihe  Lombardy  poplar  u  a  "  very  ugly  treej"  a  circunuttuce  which  we  are 
'  r  mirpiiaea  ot  in  lo  enlighteuea  an  obaerTcr.    The  preralence  of  theae 


wortiilen  family  of  trees ;"  and  be  addi, "  That  well-bnown,  great,  striHig,  iwly 

^thinc,  called  the  Lombardy  poplar,  it  vaj  apt  to  ftimiBb  iti  nd^bours  witG  s 
luipopulationorcateipillarB.andothef  abomiAableinsecti.  (WeodiaiKli.) 
aclical  aad  lcgendary  Aliuticnu.  8ome  authars  make  Lombardy  poplara 
tbe  treei  into  wliich  the  siBterB  of  Phaethon  were  changed.  The  unhappr 
nrgins,  aay  they,  tn  tbeir  despair,  clasped  their  handa  abore  tbeir  heada,  till 
theybecame  fi)ied,and  with  the  long  hair  which  hung  down  and  corered  theni 
like  a  veil,  changed  into  leaves  and  branchea,  from  whicb  tbeir  teara  atream 
incesBBHtly.  Notwithatanding  the  poetr^  of  thia  idea,  the  Lombardy  poplar 
could  DOt  be  the  trec  aJluded  to  by  Ovid  j  lince  it  hu  certaiuly  beoi  either 
«originated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Itdy  at  a  commrHtiTely  modem  period,  and 
coniequently  was  not  known  to  tbe  ancient*.  Tbespiral  form  of  thia  poplar, 
■nd  tbe  manner  in  which  it  wavei  in  one  masi,  faBve  been  noticed  by  aercnl 
of  our  modem  poets.    Leigh  Hunt  ipeaka  of 

'  Tlie  po^iri  (iiiMt, 

Wfakb,  llka  ■  IhUlMr.innUtcai  h«d  td  ftM(" 

and  Barry  Cornwall  aaya, — 

-  'nwpablar  tbvn 
pln,  udilukHUiWiMrthBiuB 


Tlie  ble  of  Poplafa,  in  the  Marqnia  de  Oiiardin's  gardens  at  Ermenonville, 
is  celebrated  for  baTing  been  the  place  cboaen  by  Rousseau  for  hii  own 
grave.  The  island  is  about  50  A.  long,  ond  30  ft.  broad,  and  is  utuated 
at  ooe  end  of  a  large  lake.  The  only  trees  gtanted  on  the  island  are  Lombardy 
poplars.  Aplanoftbeialaod  may  beseenin  thefiK^jWapsdiao/^GinvInn^^ed. 
1835,  p.  86.  i  and  a  view  of  the  island  Aid  the  tomb  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  Oirardin's  Euau  on  Landtcapt,  &c. 

5«* 
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Soil,  Staation,^.  Tbe  Lombardy  poplw  will  oaly  thrive  on  a  tolerablj 
good  soil,  and  wiU  not  attain  a  laige  aize,  except  in  a  situBtion  where  to  « 
gaod  Boil  is  joined  pnuimity  to  water.  In  the  climate  of  London,  it  grows 
witb  such  rapidity,  that  care  b  re<)ui]«d,  when  it  ia  introduced  ia  arnameiital 
plaDtatiuns,  to  thin  it  out,  or  cut  it  down,  so  that  its  fonn  taay  not  prepon- 
derete  in  the  landscwie,  In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  maat  paita  of 
c    .1.1  ..  ijj^  ^^j  thrive.  • 


S^mbci.     SiamlBl  Tna.  Di,  WillHt  mcntloni  i  tiet  oo  Ibe  toraen  ofM  cuul,  twv  Bnaaii, 

■  hlcb,  la  ISTinatuliKdUiE  hnghl  nreoR.,  wltb  ■  Uunt  Ihni  TR.laBft.lB  dmiBifacDCE. 
AiKitbn  trer, at  ftibet,  In  Bcnlckiliin, fa^ In  17S6, ntulaed  the h«l(til or 60 ft.  )n iSian ;  vidi 

■  uuakfift.  llD.  In  clrcumrcreuceattft.  (rom  Ihii  nniiiid.  The  Urftil  tne  tbat  HrThomu  Dlck 
LaudR  knowi  ar  In  ScotUnd  ituvli  on  tlic  •■■a,  ■  llt[k  bdcn  thB  Cuile  c(Tanuw*,fti  >lon;dilnL 
PtkllUpt  ur*  tbo  n»it  HtnardiuTT  LafBbardy  popl^n  whiA  b*  bid  tttn  wara  w  Ibv  buha  tt  %he 
Mne,  nw  RoiKn.  TTi«i  h*d  not  besn  pUnled  more  tbu  W  teui  i  "  jrM  Ihelt  bdcbt  li  «du  m  to 
tuk( II qmt* ■wful  to  widk In  the ■noiWJS^  Ror, nLU: ;.  131.)    We nola la «it btoad  th* 

•tils,  on  Itae  ■ulharlly  oT  U.  nubrcuil,  Canmnitor  4«  Prownods  iMUtiiuH,  Ac,  Ihat  Ibe* 
(row  bi  ■lluiltl  1011,  ud  iHUOft.hlah.  Att«g,|ilKil»llDlT»,laihe%Pel(r'<Nuneri,  Ciu. 
lerbur;,  wublowndDWD.HT.  llutinTnbmuiu,durlnglbabHtiliuitofNoT.  f9.  1B3S.  Themuih 

'--Tj  «uui  o^ed  tt  COHldenbb ■ttncUoL     Hie  wood  af  thetrunkwulD  ■ 


Eriai^Tmt    In  ^nglud.  btbc  cntlnu  af  Laaden,  M^SdM^ 


iuniienburT ¥»■*'« -^ r.";._i'i. :.  u^ii' ..i^^jii — Xl 

n.hi(h,    fnSD 


. ._,  _ , fl.  high,    fn  SonwiHUblto,  u  NciiIh ,  „  . ,  _ 

t  blgta,  th*  diwncta  of  Um  irunk  1( It.  »1  oT  lh«  b«d  T|  ft. :  In  SuTnj,  U  WiIub  upoD 
«■.^  ;(■!■  p)u>t«d,  l[l>110lthl|h,  lh«dlunctaarUiettunhth.Bln.:  jn  Cuibndieitabe. 

letctoftbctnint  Sft.  lu  li. ;  In  the  OuiridH 

Irunk  5  (L,  utd  of  ihc  tacad  30  ft. :  loiioibiib. 
Ith.  thc  diiunelcr  of  thc  trunk  U  (L,  uid  0(  flw 
,  It  i>  4SK  hM:  In  OlouccnsihlR,  ■■  DoiUlnf 
icutah*.  U  Litbani  Houk.  W  Tcan  guited,  Itlt 
;  hckd  H(t :  ID  I^ceilenblrc,  nt  DaoDinftoa 
ilrc,  iD  tbeOirard  Boluiie  Oinlga,  kbSKL 
■dlSlLi  In  Ibe  •lllaa>af  (^iMtTnruem 
■go,  b;  •  Libouici  wiw  11111  li*e*  utar  them  : 
llii8aft.hlfb,lbcdtuielcTof  [hcDunkJfl, 
rirolr  Ciulle,  U  T««n  oM,  IILi50(t  bista  i  ta 
iUi  ■'uunk  Sttl.  in  dhmeleti  In  SuftOk,  it 

1  pliiiiled,  Uli  Ssn.  hMi,  Itat  dluDcter  oT  Uu 
re,  at  HwkT,  9  rcui  pluled,  It  !•  10  (L  biriii 

..  ».»_.■  »  f-^-.  1 — »-.—,  -.„...  ~.B~.  «.  ....^Itc,  ct  GiiinMon,  14  teuvpualcd,  llladOft. 

W|hiat  KncdllBiloa,  U|«nFlnilul,iti>Mft.bl|ta,  lo  acotUnd,  in  Lunkdiiie,  iBtbcOluin. 

BDUnle  GirdcB,  IG  yiui  pluliid,  II  1>  G5  (L  bl(h ;  lo  Ben(rew>hlre,  u  Noith  But,  30  tcui  pUnud, 

**  ^'  ™  ft,  falata  ;  In  CUcknunnuuhitc,  iu  the  Ruilpn  of  "*-  "-*■—  ¥__.4....[ —  ,d  — 1 tZ-^-i^ 

b.    I^  -kl»     ^    ^»...       J£    m^m.    ^^led,    II 


. , _ — ,MCawu,  (£  ie*n  iduiled,  II  li  TAIL  hi|b,  tht  ^uuetersf  thetnut 

IIL,  udorthellcadlKLi  ui  Fatbililrc  u  Tnyauutta,  II  li  100 ft.  bikfa,  Itae duniuT  oT the  Irunk 
KLIin.,  widafUie  hcun«(Li  In  BaH.>hlr«,  u  Bnbu  CuUe,  11  iiTOft.  high,  Uie  diuDetei of 
th«trunki(L  lu  IreUnd,  in  Oaiwiy,  u Cmle,  li  liSOft.  hUh,  wlth^lrunk9ln.lndluHI«r.  la 
thi  lt1ca(Jcney,  !□  SiUDden'!  Nunery,  10  yeuipluitcd,  itlijeft.  blgb.lhedluDcUiof  tb*  tnmk 
I R.,  (nd  a(  tbe  ta«d  19  (L  In  Fnnce,  u  EnsenonTille,  In  the  bte  or  PopUn,  ue  tetenl  80ft. 
hlfh.  la  Bdgluin,  u  Otacnl.  in  ibe  Botule  Ouden,  80a  hlgh.  In  ia^,  U  WStUU,  « 
yein  old,  il  li  eO  ft.  hlib,  wlih  >  tiunk  11  ft.  In  dluuetet.  lo  B^tuIl  ■i  Munich,  lo  thc  EnaUih 
OudcD,  is  TEu>  Dld,  )il>u(LhlKh,  thediuneteTof  U»  tiunk  Itin.,  ind  af  Ihe  heul  lOfL'  la 
PtUHlI,  U  Bnlln,  In  Ihe   Batuilc  Gudni,  flU  ynri  old,  It  ll  GOIL    br|fa,  WIUl   ■  ttuOk  t(L  ID 

i|ft.,uidar  tb«b^lOft.iU&l|lcu,neuFkTU,gOyg«n  plulod,  it'li  70 fL  blgb,  the. dUnMn 

Ctmnifrcial Slatutict.     Plants,  trom5ft.  to  6ft.  in  height, are 8«.  per  hun- 
dred  in  tbe  London  nurseries ;  at  Bollwy ller,  from  50  u>  60  cents  each. 

1  12.  P.  ANGULA^TA  M.     Thf  augled-branched,  or  Cantim,  Poptar. 

tilcmtVlallOM.    AlLHoTt.  Kew.,  ed.  I.,3.p.m,  cd.!.,  Ap3K,  Hkh).  Alb.,3Li  Noftb  Ads, 
fiylri,  £.|LgM.iPuntaFI.  Amer.  Scpt.,  I.p.»lU.iL«dd.CiK.,«d.ISM. 
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^IHHIH    P.  ucuBu  MHdiM.  ei  Sar.  Amir,,  «.  P.  M3. ',  P-  bMsropbf  Un  Dm  Bai  IbnMk.  1. 

pTaa.  Vmet  IVtluentl.,  SX,  WomenA.  Amer.,  i6._i  P.  Bomfbf]!.  LoM.  Ott.,  hUl  ISSGt 

>.  iMluBUCn  MIU.  ZHtt,  Nol  S.j  IflHlHlppl  Cman  Tne,  .<nir. 
Jtiflun.    A  plut  M  AiDUgo  H*rL  aunUk,  widDiwlQ  ctie  LoDdoD  Horthultiinl  SoddT'' "^B- 
■  -       ■  '   ■       —  -         -       'nhl.*ffo— 


;  bu^  u  Hlchuit  Ibe  HB  ItilM, 

mrtdeMrlpUi 

jnuiiii<wi  'Mlrh¥  Arti.,  3.  L  la.  i  Nonh  Amer.  StIti,  C  L 9i. ;  Do  Hnm.  AitL,  S.LS.  ta; 
Oitub.  CuoL,  L  L  39. ;  01«^.  1533.;  indlheptateiofthlilnolnourlutVoluine. 

^ee,  ChoT,,  Sfc.  Bud  not  reainous,  green.  Shoot  engled,  with  wii^ 
IKrk  of  leaf  ovate,  deltoid,  acumiDate,  toothed  with  blunt  teeth  that  have 
the  point  mcurred,  glabrous  :  upon  the  more  TigorouB  shoots,  the  duk  ia 
'beart-shaped,  aiid  Terytarge.  (Purth,  ondMichx.juti.)  Theelder  Michaux's 
deacription  of  the  flowers  under  P.  angulttta  is  as  foUawa  :  — "  Male  Sowers 
polfandrousi  femaleBowers  ratfaerdiatancly  placed  uponthe  rachiB,glsbrous; 
the  OTBry  Bubglobose."  'HiiB  description  is  liable  to  the  exccptiaB  aboTe 
noted.  In  Martyn'B  MUUr,  the  male  catkins  sre  Bsid  to  be  like  those  of  P. 
nigra,  and  the  anthers  purple.  P.  anguliitB,  in  Nortb  America,  is,  according 
to  Pureh,a  treeabout  80ft.  bigh;  its  branchea  are  very  brittle,  and  its  leaves 
are  Tery  large.  It  ia  wild  in  morasses  od  the  banks  of  riTers  bMween  ViiginiB 
and  Florida,  and  on  the  MiasisBippi.  Introduced  inta  England  m  1738,  and 
flowering  in  March. 

'     X  P.  a.  S  nava  Audibert.  —  The  plant  of  this  Tariety  in  the  I^ndon  Hor- 

ticulturd  8ociety'B  Garden  being  only  Sft.  hi^,  we  are  unable  to 

.  state  in  what  respect  it  diflers  fiixim  the  Bpedes. 

I  P.  a.  3  Medutx   Booth.  —  A  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'B  coUectioii, 

recaved  under  this  name,  in  1836,  fron)  Messrs.  Booth  of  HandHUj, 

is  not  yet  quite  1  fl.  in  heigbt. 

Deicriptiim,  4^c,     The  Bhoots  of  this  Bpecies,  when  young,  are  extremdy 

aucculent;    and,  as   they   continue   growing  late  in  tne  sivnmer,  they  are 

frequently   kill^  down  sererat  inches  by  the  Mitumnol  &OBts.    After  the 

tree  has  attained  the 

height  of  80  ft.  or 

30  ft.,  which,  in  the  . 

ciimate  of  London,  it 

doei  in  fiTe  or  six 

yeSTB,  thia  is  no  longer 

the  i;ase ;  because  the 

ehoots  produced  are 

Bhorter  and  less  suc- 

culent,  and,  of  course,  better  ripened.  According  to  Michaux,  the  learea, 
when  they  firEt  unfold,  are  smootk  and  briUiant,  7  in.  to  8  in.  long  on  young 
plsnts,  and  as  mucb  in  brcadth;  while  on  trees  30  ft.  or  40  fL  high  the^ 

are  only  one  fburth  the  ^ze.  The  petiole,  compresaed  in  the  upper  paH^ 
renders  the  leaves  easily  asitated  by  the  wind,  "  Tbe  annual  shoots  on 
young  trees  are  Tery  thick,  disdnGtly  striated,  and  of  a  green  colour^apotted 
with  white;  on  branches  of  the  second,  tbird,  and  eten  of  the  seventh  or 
etghtb,  yeara,  the  traces  of  the  furrows  are  still  obserTable :  they  are  indicated 
by  prominent  red  linet  in  the  bark,  tennioating  at  the  inBertion  of  the  youi]|g 
shoots,  which  ultimately  disappear.witb  the  growth  of  tbe  branches.  Thls 
character  belongs  also  to  the  cotton-wood  (P.  canadensia);  but,  beaides  the 
diSerence  of  their  general  appearance,  the  two  Bpeciefare  disdnguished  by 
theu'  buds:  thoscof  the  Carolina  poplar  (P,  anguUta)  are  short,  of  a  deep 

^een,  and  deBtitute  of  the  reainous  subittBnce  wbich  coTers  those  of  the 
cotton-wood  {P.  canad^nsis),  and  of  which  the  Tcstifes  remain  till  late  in  the 

'seaaon.  The  wood  of  P.  angul^ta  is  wlute,  soft,  and  couBidered  of  little  use 
in  North  America.  Ab  an  onuunental  tree,  it  forma  a  very  stately  object'; 
but,  from  the  brittlenesB  of  the  branches,  they  are  very  liabte  to  be  torn  off 
by  higfa  winda.    ro  the  climate  of  Parb,  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  ter- 
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tnioal  hnDchet  ottnetvn  liiMe  to  be  injiired  bj  serere  froct;  batin  the 
climate  of  London  this  cliidBy  appliea  to  plant*  in  tfae  nuraeri«.  Tlie  Can>- 
linB  po[^  roots  froai  cuttBigs  wiA  Bome  difficulty ;  snd,  therefore,  in  Britiab 
bimenei,  it  ia  commoDlr  firopagated  by  layera.  lu  omamental  piantMioD*, 
tt  onght  alwayn,  ai  Millo'  «dTise*,  to  be  plaiUed  ia  ntnBlioDmrDere  it  will 
be  «hehered  bj  other  treea;  Bnd,  where  it  u  «ished  ta  atlajn  its  fuil  lise,  it 
ought  always  to  be  jdanted  in  good  soil,  and  near  water.  In  Morth  America, 
where  it  grows  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  it  ia  accompanied  by  tbe  Tas6- 
dium  dfstichnm,  Vfa»a  hi&^n^jtcei  rAbriun,CVy*  aquitica,  Quercua  lyriLta, 
Pdpulus  canad^Dus,  and  P.  heterophyila. 

IMi.  At  SniB,ttli83It.  hl(ii,  dluDatergftkflnmkSft., 
lUttm  ki  HD  iHtVotaK  At  Hus  H«iM,  ttttx.  It  h 
..«dof  llMbiBdlfilt  In  Dnhia,  at  SmiUHOil.  U  r« 
:  ABpto)  BdL  17  jMn  riulad,  U  li  Sl  It  U(b  i  tbt  dlaMwtv 
SSIL  UT<cUUtt.at&taMiiB.UMnidini^RI*Min. 
iTMMIh, »T«n pliuMd,  itbUA. blfb. 
n.  lBftiD«LMKiurl«^lBlh«na>M(Tcf  H.DaKcnitiw^ 
Bk  l|ft.  ia  £iMla  1 1B  Ib*  Botuk  eudm  U  ATiwKfaii, 
M  dlucta  <rf  tbc  tnmt  UK,  «Bd  af  tbt  bead  SOft.  !■ 
Bot^lk  OBdcB,  Bnui  pluMd,  U  ta  HfL  htlil;  IIl  BrHA 
blih,  tbcditwmtf  ihttRiiikUft.,iiidiif  UMbvdieft. 
auJai,  iaiainaU,illil£AhJi^ 

.    Comaiereiai  SlatMa.     Hants,  in  the  Iiondon  nurseriea,  are  If .  6^  each ;  at 

BoUwylier,  1  Innc  uid  50  cents  ;  at  New  Yorlc,  20  centB. 

j  13.  P.  hstbkophi'lla  L.    The  rarious-abifwtUeaved  Poplar  Tree. 

UaUtUmlkm.    Ud.  Sn  PL,  1461 ;  AU.  Hott.  Kffr.,  ed.  L,  3.  |h  407.,  ad.  <.,  &  p.  W7.  i  Hicfai.  FL 
Bor.  Amn.,  1;  p.  SM. ;  WiHd,  Im.,  !».,  Sp^  Fl.  «.  p.  SDG.  i  PDnb  FL  Adb.  aett,  «.  p.  BUl  ; 


of  tbc  nct«  I*  tbe  R:  «>r.  .1 
cbuKtM.    OnlT  th*  lul*  It  ia  Brltlih  «111*01. 
Magmingi.   ICIelii.AA,S.t.ELihBchx.  NwthARia.8Tln,S.LEr7.iH.  l>iHaB.,l.L£LiUd 

fiprr.  CAar.,  4«.      Shoot  round,  tooientose.      Leaf,  while  foUDg,  toinen- 
tose;  Bfterwards  lesa  so,  or  glabrous.    Pedote  butBlisfadTconipressed.    Disk 
roundisb  ovate,  having  b  sTnall  sinus  at  the  baoe,  and  beuig  •ligfatty  Buricled 
there  (or,  bi  Hicbaux,  jun.,  has  expresaed 
it,  with  the  lobes  of  the  base  lapped,  so  as 
to  conceal  tbe  junction  of  the  petiole), 
bluDt  at  the  tip,  toothed;  the  teeth  shal- 
low,  and  having  incurred  pointa.     Male 
flowKs  poljandrous.    Female  flowers  glo- 
brous,  situated  diBtently  along  the  glabrous 
rachis,  and  upon  long  pedicels.  {llfichx.  j 
len.,  and  Parih.)      A   tree,  a   DadTe  of  / 
Vonb  America,  from  New  York  to  Caro- 1 
lina,  in  swampi,  and  more  particulBrl]i  in  1 
the  country  of  the  lUinoia,'  and  on  the 
westenl  riTera.    It  grows  there  to  the 
hei^t  of  70fl.  or  SO  ft.;   flowerin^  in 
April  and  May.     It  was  introduced  into 
Engiand  in  1765;  but  we  hare  nerer  seen 
planta  of  it   higher  than   5  ft.   or   6  ft. ; 

though  a  apedmen  tree  in  the  Hile  End  Nurso^,  and  anotber  st  Stod, 
must  baTe  been  planted  more  thsn  50  or  60  vears;  and  thoogh  it  is  aaid  bj 
Bosc  to  be  B  loftT  tree  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Paris.  It  is  a  Tery  ranark- 
able  epeciea,  from  the  particulBT  chBracter  of  its  leeves,  which,  though  as  large 
aa.orlBi^  tban,  thoseof  Z'.  angulBta,  andEomethinKresemblingthem  in  out- 
line  and  in  position  on  the  branches,  j«t  have  neBrly  cylindricai  footstalks, 
and  theirdiakshanging  down  on  each  side  from  the  midrib  in  a  flaccid  nunner, 
not  observBble  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus,     Accordiog  to  Hichaux, 
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tbe  tmnlu  of  trees  or  this  kind,  ia  North  America,  ara  eorered  with  a  \aj 
tfaick  and  de^ly  fiirrowed  buk.  IIh:  joung  bnndea  Mid  the  aiiaual 
eboota  are  round,  instead  of  bdiie  Bagulv,  Eke  those  of  P,  nngnlAfe,  P. 
canad^nsii,  and  P.  moniUrerB.  Tfie  lcMWi,  wt^  veey  young,  are  coTered 
with  a  thick  white  down,  which  greduallj  <fiMppewi  with  age,  till  the  leaTes 
at  tan  becone  perfectly  amooth  sbove,  ond  stiglitly  downy  beneath.  They 
are  bome  ou  long  petioles ;  tfaediAaareoftenfliii,  in  lenKtb,  aodaa  much  in 
breadth ;  of  a  tnick  natnre,  denticulated  and  beart-ahaped,  whh  thc  tobes  of 
the  baee  lapped,  so  as  te  oonceal  tbe  ^unction  of  tbe  petiol&  llie  catkins 
are  drooping,  and  aboBt  Sin.  loag,  whichis  abont  halfthelengtb  of  those  of 
P.  angnlita.  *  Tfae  wood,"  HicfaBux  adda,  '^  ia  soA  aod  light,  witb  the  faeart 
VeUowiafa,tildindimng  tored;  and  the  yonng  brancbes  aie  filled  wtth  s  pitfa 
of  die  same  colour.  The  tree  is  said  to  nourish  in  France,  where,  as  in 
AmoicB,  its  wood  is  held  in  little  eateem,  Both  in  French  and  Bridsb  nur- 
seriea,  tt  ia  propagated  only  bv  iaarching  aud  by  layers.  It  well  deserres 
culture  as  an  omHniental  tree,  m  ricb  moiat  soil,  in  a  sfaeltered  rituation, 
wbere  its  large  leaves  wtU  not  be  in  danger  of  bdng  toni  by  tfae  vind.  Tbe 
male  catfcins  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  and,  b^ng  very  thick,  tfaou^ 
not  very  long,  tbey  make  a  fine  ^ipearance,  fVom  their  rich  brownish  red  and 
jellow  colour.  Flanti,in  tbe  London  nurseries, are  2>.6d.each;  atBoU- 
wyUer,  2  francs  ;  and  at  New  YoA,  SO  cents. 


\.aB\.'ii.i  omA[.'iisB.iiCibt tBi»t piiia;  jig.u3e.S 


TktSaa.    Plu 


Fi  Bm.,  1. 1 41. 1  Wush.  A 

1.  L.  »;  tfmu  ailx,  1.1, 33.:  Pluk.  Abn.,  t-uti.  l  1. 1  ourji 
Ui>fciiul*;  unlllicliUiEDrUiiitmliiiiurURViiluiiic. 

^:i?c.  Char.,  i$'c.  8boot  round.  Bud  Tcry  gummy.  Petiole  round.  Diak  of 
leaf  ovate-acuminate,  or  OTBte-ltmceolate,  serntted  with  adpressed  teeth ; 
deep  green  on  tbe  upper  aiuface,  whidsh  on  the  under  one,  and  tomentoae 
tbere,  but  ratber  uiconspicuouBly  so,  and  netted  witb  glabrous  veina.  Sti- 
pules  Bubapinescent,  bearing  gum.  StamenE  16,  or  more.  {WUld.,  Michx, 
_;un.,and  obs.)  A  tree,  a  nadTe  of  North  America,  and  ia  IMuria  Bud 
Altai.  It  wBS  culdvated  in  Englaud  as  early  as  1693,  tn  tbe  Royal  Oardens 
at  Haoipton  Court.  {Aii.  Horl.  Kevi.)  it  flowers  in  March,  in  Nortb 
America  (PuriA) ;  in  April,  in  BnglBud  (AU.  Hort,  Kem.) ;  and  the 
femalet  in  Dahuna,  in  May.  (Pailai.)  In  the  climBte  of  Loadon,  according 
to  Miller,  tfae  male  dowers  come  out  in  long  catkins  in  April  and  May,  and 
fall  offaoon  afler:  their  stamens  are  numerous,  irregular  in  height,  and 
crowned  with  bearded  antbera  of  a  purple  colour.  The  hermapbrodite 
flowers  areproduced  at  theend  of  the  shoots,  upon  long  slender  pedimcles, 
in  very  looee  catkins,  having  a  leafv  inTolucre  undo-  eacb,  wbich  is  oval 
anU  entire;  and  iVom  tbe  bosom  of  tnat  ariaes  tbe  peduncle,  which  is  very 
ahort.  Upon  the  top  is  placed  the  petal,  or  calyx  (or  nectary,  according 
to  Linncus),  Ehaped  like  b  wide  cup,  haTiag  a  style  in  tbe  ceutre,  ntd  two 
Etamens  on  one  side,  termineted  by  pyramiihit  purple  entbers.     The  female 

■  flowera  are  succeeded  by  otbI  capauies,  terminating  ia  b  point,  and  eo- 
clodng  downy  aeeda.  (lUart,  MUi.) 

Viuielie*. 

XP.£.  Sci)n«d£(;  P.  viminalis  Ladd.  <7a/.,ed.  1836;  P.ialidlolia/forf.j 
P.  longiffllia  ^chtr,  PalL  Rou„  t.  4 1 .  B ;  is  a  nauve  of  Altai,  with 
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slender  twi^  brancbes,  and  leaves  ueariy  lauceolftte.    There  are 
plants  in  HcMn.  Loddigcs's  arboretum. 

X  P.  A.  3  la^fdUa  Hort,  hu  the  leaves  rather  brDader  thsn  thow  of  tbe 
spedea.  There  is  a  tree  of  tbis  kbd,  iu  the  Londoa  Hordcultural 
Sodet/s  Garden,  tsft.  higb. 

I P.  i.  4  mUrmid^  Uort.,  Pall.  Fl.  Rou.,  t.41.  A,is  s  HBtiTe  of  DBburik, 
with  atout,  short,  thidc  braDches,  knotted  •mth  wriiikleB ;  ukI  orate, 
loDg,  and  rather  narrow  leaves ;  and  generdl;  attainiag  only  the 
height  of  a  large  shrub.  There  is  a  plant,  in  the  Loadon  Horticul- 
tursl  Society's  GaTden,  10  ft.  higb,  by  wbicb  it  qipeais  to  be  quile 
distinct  from  P,  b.  nrainUis. 

tV.b.  itaaveolent;  P.  %t\mio\e.iia I'^(A(T,m.A Lodd.  C<if.,ed.l836.  Httf 
new  aweet-Bcented  poplar  of  thc  nurseries.  —  The  plant  in  Messrs. 
Loddises'!  collection  is  not  1  ft.  hi^ ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  ta 
idend^  it  in  eny  other  coUections ;  though  it  must  bave  been  p)en- 
tifiil  in  1834,  since  m  the  wbolesale  priced  CtOalogiie  of  the  Ken- 
sington  Nurser;  for  thot  jear  the  pnce  of  plants  is  stated  to  be 
\0t.  per  hundred. 

S  P.  6.  a  J^  variegdiu  Hiller  haa  varie- 

gated  leaves.     Tfaere  is  a  tree  of  this 

kind  in  the  London  Horticultural  So- 

ciety's  OardeD. 

IhtcTiption.      The  balsam  popUr,  in  North 


beisht  of  8      . 

and  roots  spreading  c\oSb  under  the  surfoce,  aud 

tfarowing  up  numerous  suckers.     In  SiberiB,ac- 

cording  to  Pallas,  it  is  onjy  a  middlMized  tree ; 

and  in  Dahuria  and  AltBi,  s  low  tree,  or  large 

shrub.     According  to  Fr^)kltn,iD  the  northem 

parcs  of  North  America,  tfaetrunk  of  tfae  belsam 

poplar  Httains  a  greater  drcumference  than  that 

of  any  other  tree.    The  head  of  the  tree,  in 

Nortb  Aroerica,  is  conical;  but  in  Russia  it  is 

rouudish,     The  trunk  is  covered  witfa  an  asb-^ 

coloured  bark ;  and  the  wood,  in  Siberia,  ii  said 

to  be  reddisfa,  bdng  doser  aod  a  Uttle  harder 

than  that  of  other  poplars.     In  the  moist  plains  of  Dahiiria,  the  tree  is 

shnibby,  because,  according  to  Pallas,  the  grass  is  annually  fired  tfaere)  and 

the  young  shoots  of  aU  the  trees  bdng  thus 

injured,  thev  are  sddom  found  rising  witfa  a  clear 

stem.    In  the  spring,  the  balaam  poplar  ia  known 

from  all  other  Bpeaes  by  the  fine  tender  vellow 

of  its  leaves  when  Cbey  are  first  developea ;  the 

abundance  of  the  yellaw  glutinoua  balaam  witb 

which  the  buds  are   cov^ed,  the   \ay  strong 

odoiir  wbich  this  balsam  diflbses  througbout  the 

aurrouuding  atmasphere,  and  the  comparativdy 

rigid  and  mstigiate  faabit  of  growth  ol  ^e  tree, 

which  approacfaes,  in  tfae  latter  respect,  nearcr  to 

P.   fastigiata   tfaao   any  other  spedes.      When 

mature,  the  leaTes  becomeof  a  deep  greencolour 

above,  and   of  a  roalj  silvery  wnite   boieath. 

Tfaia  is  one  of  the  hardtest  of  poplars,  though  not 

of  rapid  growth ;  eicept  the  first  tbree  or  four 

jrears  in  tbe  nursery.    Bosc  observes  that  bota- 

nists  often  confound  this  gpedes  with  P.  c&n- 

dicana ;  but  tfast  cultivators  never  do  so,  Irom 

the  ver;  diflerent  manner  of  its  growtb,  and  from 
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thegreaterdtfficuItjUiatisfoundui  propagatiDgit.  The  tree  ia  wili]  ia  Lower 
"      ■  -—.-.-..-.       .^    ■jcandHud*    ■— -        -'- ■—- 


C^ada,  more  particularly  between  Quebec  and  Hudflon's  Bay ;  aud  in  vt 
places  between  lat.  47°  imd  49°.  It  ii  uot  Tery  common  about  Montreal ;  and 
u  rwe  on  thc  shorea  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  Franklin's  Firil  Joarney,  it  is 
Btated,  that  it  Is  found  as  far  north  as  Uie  QreaC  Skve  Lake ;  aud  that  Sucken- 
zie  Rirer  hHS  been  named  RiTi^re  hui  Liards,  ironi  the  abundance  of  tbe  tree  in 
tbat  quarter.  ItalEoconstituted,  Captain  FrankUn  obaerves,  "  tbe  greatest jpart 
of  the  drift  timber  that  we  obBerred  on  the  ahores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Itt  Cree 
name  is  Math^-metooe,  wbicb  meana  the  ugly  poplar."    (Ftnt  Jouraey,  &C., 

S.  753.)  The  balsam  poptar  waa  first  brought  from  Canada  to  the  Island  of 
eraey,  and  propBcated  there.-  8ix  of  these  plants  yiex  aeut  to  Caroliue, 
conaort  to  Oeorge  II.,  in  the  year  1731,  uuder  the  name  of  ari>re  de  la  reine 
One  of  these  was  pven  by  the  queen  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane ;  and,  bong  planted 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelaea,  it  soon  produced  male  catkius  j  but  no 
female  or  hamaphrodite  oues,  till  about  the  year  1760.  Thia  pt^tar  waa 
iDtroduced  inlo  Scotland,  acconUn^  to  Dr.  Wallier,  in  1768,  baving  been* 
raised  in  a  nursery-ground  at  Leith,  in  that  year,  &om  seeds  aent  &om 
CanadBL.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  whit«  and  soft,  and  not  used  in  the  arta 
by  tbe  Canadians,  according  to  Michauz ;  bot  Franklin  obserrea  tbat,  thougfa 
it  bums  badly,  and  gives  little  heat,  when  green,  its  ashes  yield  ■  lai^ 
quantity  of  potaah.  The  balaom  from  the  buds  used  fonnerly  to  be  sent 
from  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  in  Bhells,  under  the  uame  of 
baume  focot ;  having  been  coUected  from  the  trees  in  apnug,  wben,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  heat,it  is  dissolTed,  and  coilects  into  drops  on  the  points  of 
tfae  huda.  It  bof  asmooth  and  even  texture,Hnd  ia  soluble  in  apirita  of  wine. 
In  Kberia,  b  medicated  wine  u  prepared  from  the  buda,  which  ia  diuretic,  and 
conaidered  servieeable  in  the  Bcurry.  Pallas  states  that  the  grouse,  and 
Other  Inrda  of  that  lamily,  that  feed  on  ihe  buda  of  tbis  popUr  during  winter, 
baTe  tbeirfleab  imbued  with  agrateful  balsamic  0Hvour.  In  Europe,the  only 
amlicatton  of  thia  tree  b  to  omamental  purposea ;  aud  though,  when  it  grows 
old  and  scrubby,  it  may  merit  the  Cree  nuae  of  "  ugl^  poplar,"  yet,  when 
young,  few  Irees  can  be  compared  with  it  in  tbe  b^ainnmg  rf  summer,  edther 
for  the  light  rich  yellow  green  of  its  foliaffe,  or  the  fine  balBamic  odour  which 
proceeda  from  both  the  leaves  and  the  buds.  In  scenery  of  limited  eitent, 
and  wheu  the  rouud-headed  trees  and  bnildinga  are  comparatiTely  small,  or  of 
meifium  size,  the  balsam  poplar  mav  be  used  for  the  aame  purpoaes  aa  the 
Lombardy  poptar.  (See  p.  1663.)  The  balsam  poplar  ia  reat^y  propagued 
by  auckera,  which  it  aenda  up  in  abundauce ;  or  by  cuttiiws,  whicb,  however, 
do  not  strike  so  readilyas  those  of  the  other  poplars.  ft  will  grow  in  anj 
soil,  but  it  prefera  one  moist  and  ricb,  and  a  aheltered  ^tuation. 

aiahtUa.  AbstM  TVbi.  Nenr  EdlafaiuEh,  tn  Che  pliuuirB-gTaiDdi  or  Cnlf  Loekhut,  i  tne, 
gmLedlal771.  iim^\a\T»,  JOft.  hjati.  «nJ  hiJ»tnmk*lt  In  dnumhreiHe  it  «ft.  tiaa  the    < 

EAm*  TMa.  In  EniJtiid,  iu  B*df»dihln,  et  8c 
tniiA  llItL,  uid  of  llM  beed  Wft. ;  1B  Hnthnlfin,  ■ 
1b  HgmuDihebln,  M  Ttedatu  Vuk-Kjtait  iM,  It  l 
ltltSOft.lilfh;  liiP«alnk«hire,e{stMtpolcCinit. 
iUTCat  AlteD  ltow«L  4  Teen  E^uted,  it  ii  Id  ft.  Ikleh 
itl*Mft.U|b.  lD8co(luid,tntiieEiaeiliDBtdaBda 
IB  BeaflUiliiL  M  Oonkn  CMH  It  taiSB  ft.  Ucb,  th*  Ai 
■uehbM,  ta  UM  OaldM  (f  tb«IMlirIiietttBBon,lt  le  i 
fiie  b«d  lOIL  t  tn  VIMilre,  it  DenlbiUle  Fuk  Ifl  r 
etCaurlKhjCi^  18TMnp)wU«d,KliUft.hitti, ' 
T  A  i  tai  Pothihln,  In  H«>n.  OUMmim  uid  Turaboll^ 
Uitb.  lBlreluid,lBfliI«ii)>,  UCODl*,  ttlaMyi.bi|l 
onener.  Ib ■■unden'1  Nnnen,  10 «n iduilM,  K» 
ndortbebeadlSIL  In  BnuU,  uHuBU7ltiUi«t 

Commtniat  Slatitlict.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  4ft.  bigh,  are 
8f.  per  hundred ;  nod  of  the  new  sweet-acented  variety,  10«.  per  hundnNL 
At  Bollwyller,  planta  are  1  ftanc  eacb ;  and  ot  New  Yoric,  80  centa  each. 
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t  15.  P.  ca'hdicii<9  AU.    Ilie  wbituh-Jeoiwif  baUam-bearing,  or  Ontmrio, 
Poplar. 

lAnHllaMm.  AILHort  Kew- «L  1.,  1  d.  408..  cd.  1,  &  p.  S97j  WU.  Aib.,  E31..  Sa  PL,  SDS.  i 
tU&t.  Aib.iNonh  AauaTin,£p,£B.Lgl.£l,i  Puib  ll  Aawr.  S«l,  t  p  61&  :  tacw 

airnaf»».  ^.■■KnBMIUZMLIaKKiiB.^niiW)^  P.SW,  «DdLiAI.  Cif.,l)l%;  ^.buniii 
MinHt  Mttt. ,  p.  33& ;  A  «aUlUBfli  SfoT  a»*  Por.,  ind  £ad«.  (:!M^  I8M 1  P.  owlku  IjM  CBL 
ISaSi  i>.aiuSCiBkM«elfF<tan^-81.,tnrtMt<if  JfiDU.w)llchliP.UTl(tulF«J<tiBS 
tiroatai,Tni,aoian,llaftiAmtr.;rmfbttniM,Cmaia;  PtapUcr  t  FnilUct  TOnWe*,  A. 

IVSan.  TbcDnl>bhdwLcBdMBMtlcallanlSi)dN)i'(  Oudcai  tbe  ftwMtalaUiaDuk* 
oT  WeUiactni-i  nrioi  nl  AftlcT  RouM,  LmdMt 

*yw»Np.    CcmA.  Cn,LI.3t,iIfkiUL  AAjMkbi.lIaRliABa'.  a7ln,S,LSS.  r.<i.iiiadoiD 

i^pfe.  Ciar.,  jr.  Sboot  round.  Bud  ver;  gummj.  Stipules  guinnij,  P^ 
tiole  compressed  in  its  ii[^>er  part,  bair;  in  manj  inHtancea.  Disk  of  )eaf 
beart-altaped  at  tfae  base,  ovate,  acuminste ;  setrated  with  blunt,  unequal 
teeth ;  S-nerved  ;  deep  green  on  the  upper  suriace,  whitiEh  on  tlie  under 
one,  on  which  the  reins  appear  reticulate.     Inflorescence  simLar  to  tbot 

'  otP.  balsamffera  (MkAx.jmn.,  PurA,  Spreng.,  aod  obs.)  The  disk  of  the 
leaf  is  thrice  as  large  as  that  of  P.  balsainifera.  {A&Ax.jtm.')  A  tree, 
att«ning  tbe  bogbt  of  40(1.  or  50  ft.,  with  a  tnink  16  in.  or  80  ia.  in 
diaineter,  in  tbe  states  of  Rhode  Istand,  HasBBcfausetti,  «nd  New  Hamp. 
sfaire;  flowering,  with  the  bHlsam  poplar,  in  Harch,  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  }TT2,Bnd  ia  frequent  m  gardens. 
DacriptitM,  ^.     The  Ontsrio  poplar  beara  a  close  general  resemblance  to 

the  balsam  poplar :  it  has  the  rigid  lastipate  babitof  tfaat  tree,  its  fine  fra- 

(rrance,  and  its  property  of  throwing  up  numerous  suckcas;  but  it  difen 

from   it,  in   hsTmg  verj  lai^  faeart-shaped 

leaves,  and  in  attaining  a  larger  size,  both  . 

in  its  native  country,  and  in  !^tiih  gmtlens.  \ 

The  buda  are  covered  witfa  tfae  same  balBamic 

substance  as  those  of  P.  balsamffera ;  and  i 

the  leaves  are  of  tfae  «ame  Sne  ydlow  colour  ! 

in  spring,  and,  like  tfaose  of  the  balsam  poplar,  ' 

preserve,  at  all  stages  of  thdr  growth,  tfae 

same  sbape.    The  loliage,  wfaen  mature,  is 

tufted,  and  of  s  dark  green ;  tfae  disposition 

of  tbe  branchea  is  Bomewhat  tigid  anu  irt«gu- 

lar;  wfaich  last  drcuntstance  prevents  the 

foluge  from  niassingVell  together,  and  gives 

the  trce  ratfaer  an  inelegant  appearance.  The 

ttunk  is  covered  witfa  a  smooth  greenish 

bark,  which  becomes  darfcer  with  age;  the 
^   wood  is  kA;  and,  like  tfaat  of  the.  balsam  poplar,  is  chiefly  valuahle  for 

pTodunng  potMh.     Michaiii  nerer  fcnmd  tfae  tree  in  foresta  in  America, 

nor  waa  he  able  to  discover  where  it  was  indigenous ;  but  he  found  it 

growing  commonlj'  before  houses,  both  in  the  towns  and  country.     Pursh 

mentionsNew  Englandai  theplacewherebehsdseen  it  in  a  tiving  state.     lu 

British  gardens,  it  haa  very  frequentlj   been  confounded  with  the  baJsam 

popbr ;  and  the  same  tfaing,  Bosc  informs  us,  oftea  hHppens  in  France.     Bosc 

atrongly  recommends  tbis  tree  for  its  sbede,  and  the  fragrance  with  wfaich 

it  penumci  the  air  in  sprin^,     It  is  readil^  propagsted  by  cultinss  or  suckers, 

bot  will  not  attain  a  la^  size  uoleaa  on  ricfa  soUnear  water;  tfaougb,  as  the 

roots  creep  aloi^  the  sur&ce,  tlie  b<hI  need  not  be  deqi. 

ifiitmii  lBEBalud,laBiKkiBefiBMUn,  MlteiteHoiicc,40  wnpluitid,  iil>nft.hl>h; 
ttcdlmctcraftlieniiiACft,  udortbchndSOft)  In  DurtuB, u SaulbcDd,  T  Tcui  plintcd,  M 
lta)lt  hU;  <D  Hatfccdihl»,  at  CbcihiiBt,  IS  ron  ptuicd,  It  la  UIL  iMi ;  In  NunisebuB. 
dllie,  U  aoBber  hrk,  10  tcui  pUoted,  It  Ii48ft.  h)^  ;  In  Wirwlckihlrs,  u  WhiUiy  Abbtj, 
7  nti*  plutei,  llliMft.  hlfb.  In  Scollud,  neei  Edlnbunli,  u  the  Eqicrtiiiaitil  Ouden,  In**E- 
Mth,  Dnanplnted,  ItiiEsn.  blgh  i  In  FUMilre,  •!  DuiTbriillc  Fuk,  ajan  plintcd.ll  lelSft. 
Mfh  I  &  MAuhlre,  u  Cellendcr  hrk,  16  jtm  plmed,  H  bi  70  (t  bigh  [n  Inland,  U  Dubtbi, 
IB  Ih*  Olunerin  Botulc  Oudn,  SO  ymn  plintHl,  it  it  30n.  hlgh.  In  GenunT,  U  Vkniia,  la 
lb(|«d«i«(BinBLaudoD,  «reuiold,  KliHn.  bi«h.    Pilc* of  (duti  u  In  J>.  baleBBifAn. 


CHAP.  CIT.  jrETULA^CEJS.      jfLVUB.         -  1677 

CHAP.  CIV. 

OF  THE  HARDT  LIONEOUS  PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER  JTSTULA^CEA.  • 

Thbsb  are  mduded  in  two  genera,  the  characters  of  which  are  thns  giyen 
by  Smith :  — 

ji^LNUs  Toum,  Barren  flowers  numerous,  a^;regate,  in  a  kx>8e  cylin- 
dridd  catkin»  imbricated  every  way.  Calvx  a  permanent  wedge-shaped 
scale,  S-floweredy  with  2  very  minute  lateral  scales.  Corolla  composea  of 
3  equal  florets,  attached  to  the  inno'  side  of  every  scale»  each  of  one  petal, 
in  4  deep>  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  Filaments  4,  from  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  soorter  than  its  s^meots,  and  opposite  to  them.  Anthers  of 
2  round  lobes. — Fertile  flowers  fewer,  aggregate»  in  an  oval  firm  oatkin, 
imbricated  every  way.  Calyx  a  permanent,  weti^e-shaped  scale»  2-flowered. 
Corolla  none.  Germen  comprcMed,  of  2  celis.  Styles  2,  parallely  taper- 
ing,  a  little  prominent,  deciduous.  Stigma  simple.  Nut  ovate»  bony, 
compressed»  anguhir,  without  wings»  of  2  cells.  Kemels  solitary,  ovate, 
acute. — Trees,  with  leaves  altemate,  stalked»  simple,  wavy  or  cut,  deddu- 
ousy  with  twin  deciduous  stipules.  Catkins  terminaU  panicledy  pendulous» 
earlier  than  the  foliage.  (Eng,  Fl^  iv.  p.  134.)  Natives  of  Europe  and 
'  North  AmericfL 

JffE^TVLA  Toum.  Barren  flowers.  Catkin  cylindrical,  lax,  imbricated  all 
roimd  with  temate  concave  scales;  the  middle  one  largest,  ovate.  Co- 
roUa  none.  Filaments  10 — 12,  shorter  than  the  middle  scale,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Anthers  roundish,  2-lobed. — Fertile  flowers.  Catkui 
sumlar,  but  more  dense;  scales  horizontal,  peltate,  dilated  outwards,  3- 
lobed,  3-flowored.  Corolla  none.  Oermen  compressed,  bordered,  of  2 
cells.  Styles  ^,  awl-shaped,  downy.  Sti^asimple.  Nut  oblong,  deddu- 
ous,  winged  at  each  side,  of  one  cdl,  with  a  solitary  kemel. — Trees  or 
shmbs,  verv  hardy,with  round  slenderbranches;  scattered,  stedked,  simple^ 
serrated,  dedduous  leaves ;  and  a  hard,  often  veiny,  wood.  Bark,  in 
several  spedes,  of  many  fine,  soft,  membranous  layers.  {Ev^,  Fl^  iv. 
p.  153.)    Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia. 

The  alder  and  the  birch  were  made  separate  senera  by  Toumefort,  and  by 
Linnsus  also,  in*  his  earlier  works;  but  he  atterwards  united  both  genera 
into  one,  under  the  name  of  ^^tulus.  ^  Modem  botanists,  for  the  most 
part,  foUow  Toumefort;  and  the  foUowing  are  the  distmctive  charaoter- 
isdcs  of  his  two  genera: — In  ^^tula»  the  female  catkins  are  cylindrical,. 
solitary,  on  simple  pedundes,  and  bear  their  seeds  fumished  with  a  mem- 
brane  on  each  side.  ,In  il%us,  the  fesnale  catkins  are  oval;  and  they  are 
bome  on  a  branchy  pedunde,  containmg  seeds  which  are  not  boiider^ 
with  membranes.  As  secondary  characteristics,  the  birches  prefer  dry 
places,  and  the  alders  moist  sltuations.  AU  the  known  spedes  of  alder 
may  be  reduced  to  three  or  four;  and  aU  the  spedes  of  birch  which  are 
haray  in  England  to  four  or  five.  Most  of  the  spedes  of  both  gener» 
flower  and  fruit  freely  in  the  climate  of  London. 

Genus  L 


iaaa 


J41.NUS  TWfi.    Thb  Aldbr.    Lm,  Syii.  Monoe^da  Tetr^diia. 

IdgiUkleaikm.*  Taun..t.  Sa».i  ^kL  Spi  FL, 4^  ^  SSl ;  Haa  Hlst,  fi.  p.  SOaj  CMi«k,  6&  4^, 

pi  17& ;  Gartn.,  t  SOl 
AfmmifmeM,    JKtute  ipeciM  Lin, ;  Auiw.  fir. ;  Erie,  Oer. ;  OntMio,  Ital. ;  Allio,  SpoM. 
DeriMkn.    From  o/,  iieur,  and  km,  tne  edte  of  a  rlTer,  CetHci  in  referenoe  to  Ite  b«bl^t: 

from  the  HelHrew,  olMh  «a  oek :  ov,  aoeoidiiig  to  othcn,  from  mUmr  ahme,  it  ttariTfli  by  tbo 

xiTer. 
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Detaripticm,  Irc.  Trecs,  rarely  exeeeding  the  middle  sizej  aqd  some  so 
low  Bi  to  be  considered  ahnibs.  With  the  eicqjtion  of  A.  glutinosa  lacini- 
^  aud  A.  cordifdlia,  tbe  spedea  are  not  very  omBmental ;  nor  is  the  timber 
of  fft»t  Tslue,  exc^t  for  the  chHrcoal  wHich  may  be  made  from  i^  A|| 
the  species  prefer  a  moist  Boil,  or  one  in  the  ricinity  of  water.  A.  elutindra 
ripena  Kfeds  freel}',  as  do  most  of  the  other  sortSi  but  all  the  latter  are 
genersllj  propagated  bv  lajers.  The  only  truly  distinct  species  uipear  to  ua> 
to  bie,  A.  giutinoBB,  A.  cordilSlia,  A.  incana,  A.  oblon^ta,  and  .^.  vftidisj 
wfaich  last  seenis  an  intermediate  species,  or  connecting  Snk,  between  ■flnus 
fltid.&£tula. 

X  1.  /.  OLOTIito^Si  Gartn.      The  giutinous,  er  eommtm,  Alder. 

^atmtma.  SftalatJ^m  Uh.  Sf.  PL,  TaBi^  m,  rt.  Br.,  lOia..  Eng.  Sk,  Sl.  LlJas..  B.  «nr 
tfnkn  Strk.  Jr*.,  9. ;  J^ta  Baii  Sfm.,  m. ;  Aune,  Ft. ;  wBoSat  EuL  «  Elw  «  .diwinE 
Bit,  Otr:;   ElKiibaam,  DtOci  ■,  Alnn,  or  Oatmuo,  Ilal. ;  AUtS.  at  Aluoi^lnD.  Srit 

ew.niiM^LLi  Daladi.  Hiit.,8T.  r.  j  oiuj^.  IMO.  i  *ad  tbeplaieof  uli  ipedn  In.ourlM 

Spec.  Oar.,  fc.  Leaves  roundish,  wedge-ahaped,  wavy,  serrated,  glutiooiu, 
r»ther«bnipt;downyat  thebnnchingoftheTeinsbeneatfa.  {Eng.  FJ.,ir. 
p.  131.)  Atree,  from  30 ft.  to  60 ft. h^ ;  a  natiTe of  Burope,  fnnn  Lapland 
to  Oibraltar ;  and  of  Asia,  Iroin  tbe  W hite  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus ;  and 
alse,  of  the  north  of  Africa;  flowering,  in  firitain,  tu  March  aad  April. 


has  the  leaves   nearly  round,  wedge- 
sht^ted,  Bod  edged  with  light  green. 
t  A.  g.  3  laciaala  Ait.  WiUd.,  I.  c,  Lodd. 


Cat.,  ed.  1836;  A.  g.  incjsa  ^arf.; 
^.1536.,  Bndtheplate  ofa  finetreeat 
Byon,  inourlast  Tolume^has  the  leaves 
oblong  and  pinDaCiGd,    with  the  lobes 
Bcute.     Wilu  in  thc  north  of  France, 
pBrticularly  ia  Normandy,   and  in  the 
woods  of  Montmorency,   near  PBris. 
(A''.   2)u  Han.)     Thonm,   in  the  year 
1919,  in  the  Ifoavmu  Coari  d'Agnad- 
hat,  states  that  the  cut-leaved  alda  wbb 
•         first  found  by  Trochereau  de  !b  Berliere, 
and  planted  by  him  in  his  garden  nesr 
8t.  Gennain,  where  the  stool  still  remains  from  which  all  the  m 
of  PaHs  have  been  supplied  with  plants,  and,  probably,  aL  Burope. 
S  A.  g.  4  qu«n7Wia  WiUd.,  1.  c,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.— LeaTCS  «inu- 

ated,  with  tne  lobes  obtuse. 
1  A.g.5oxyaaaahafolia;A.oxytiamtha^i&ALodd.Cal.,ed,lB36t  and 
ourfy.  1539.— LeaTcs  sinuated  and  lobed;  Bmallef  than  thoseof  tbe 
imcuing  Tariety,  aiid  Bomewhat  rcMffibling  those  of  the  common 
nawthom. 
1  A.  g.  6  macrocSrpa  ;  A.  macroctirpa  Ledd.  Cal.,  1636 ;  has  the  le»ea 
aiid  finiit  ratha*  larger  than  those  of  the  Bpedes,  aud  is  also  of  more 
•  Tigorous  growth. 

t  A.g.  7  /&Su  vartegdiu  Hort.  faas  the  leaves  variegated. 
OMer  Vttrietiet.  There  ere  some  other  names  applied  to  plants  in  the  coU 
lectioD  of  Messn.  Lod<%es,  which,  we  think,  can  only  M  eonsidered  as 
varietieB  of  A.  ^utinoBa;  or,  perhapB,  of  A.  indUia;  but  the  phnts  are  so 
Bmall,  that  we  are  unable  to  determcne  whether  they  are  Bufhciently  diBtinet 
to  be  woKh  recording.  Among  these  uBines  are,  A.  mgra,  A.  riibra,  A. 
pjidita,  and  A.  imdid^a.  A.  rubn  is  said  to  be  a  nstiTe  of  the  Island  of 
KtcfaA.  {Annai^det  Stien.  2fat,,  3,  p.  S37.)    Some  of  the  sorts  treated  as 
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■pecies  we  tldiik  oti)^  variedes,  aa  we  baje  indicated  by 

putting  the  lettcr  g.  in  pventlieees. 

Deicrip&m.  The  alder,  in  a  wild  state,  even  in  favour- 
able  situationa,  is  aeldom  seea  higher  than  40  fl.  or  50h.; 
bnt  in  uncultivated  ei^ounds,  ond  iu  good  soil  ncar  water,  , 
it  wiU  attain  the  height  of  50  11.  or  60  fl.,  and  upwards. 
This  ia  not  onlj'  the  case  with  the  speciea,  but  with  the 
varietj  A.  g.  laciniata,  which  formB  a  handiiome  pyramidal 
tree;  whicn,  at  Syon,  has  attained  the  heicht  of  63ft., 
and  at  Wobum  Fann,  near  Chertsey,  is  still  higher.  The 
barfc  of  the  commou  alder,  in  oldiah  trees,  Is  ncarly  black, 
and  full  of  clefts;  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  white  bofore 
the  tree  is  cut  down  j  but,  inunediatelj  on  being  cut,  the 
sur&ce  of  the  wound  becomes  of  a  deep  red ;  soon  fading, 
however,  into  the  pale  flesh-colour,  which  the  whole  of 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  cut  down,  takes  when  dry,  and 
retainseveraflerwaTds.  Thewoodishomogeneoua.teoder, 
and  without  much  tenacitj.  The  branches,  when  they 
are  foiu^,  and  the  tree  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth, 
have  a  triangular  form ;  but,  wben  mature,  they  are  round.  The  bark,  at  the 
rising  of  the  sap,  aeparates  trom  the  wood  with  verj  great  facility.  The 
lenves,  when  in  tbe  bud,  are  folded  in  the  manner  ofa  fao,  very  glutinous, 
Bod  completely^  enclosed  by  two  oblong 
etipulea  of  a  whitiBh  green,  Thejare  froui 
3id.  to  i\a.  long,  and  nearly  os  broad. 
The  petiole  is  about  I  in.  lon^,  and  pro- 
louged  on  the  disk  of  tho  leaf,  in  the  form 
of  a  verj  prominent  nerve  on  the  under 
ride,  &om  which  proceed  to  ihe  right  and 
left  other  prominent  nerves,  in  eai£  of  tfae 
Bxila  formed  by  which  is  a  little  tuft  of  ^ 
cottony  hair.  The  charaeteriatlci  of  the 
leaves  of  this  species,  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  spedes  of  the  genus,  ar  -* 
especiallj  of  A.  incina,  ia,  that  they  a 
alwaja  rounded  at  the  summit,  end  nevcr  . 
pointed ;  though  this  distinction  does  not  * 
nold  ^ood  when  ^plied  to  aome  of  the 


e,  sucb  as  X  g.  lacini^ta.  Theleaves  areof  adeepdaitgreen;  andboth 
the  younc  shoots  and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  glutinoua  subatance,  more  espe- 
ciaLv  in  the  earlj  part  of  summer.  The  male  catUns  are  cylindrical,  like  those 
of  tbe  birch,  aod  ^pear  in  the  autumn ;  while  the  female  ones,  which  are  on 
branched  fbotatatks,  are  of  a  shon  conical  form,  like  a  smaU  fir  cone,  and 
are  produced  in  spring  alon^  «ith  the  leavea.  On  Mount  Caucsaus,  Pollas 
infbrms  us,  the  femBle  catku»  come  out  about  tbe  end  of  Felnvarj ;  but,  in 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  March  and  April.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  aider, 
in  a  favourable  soii  and  situation,  ia  about  2  fl.  or  3tt.  a  jear  for  four  or 
fiveyears;  so  that  atree  10  years  planted  will  frequently  attain  the  h^ht  of 
SOff.  or  25ft.;  and  at  60  years  the  tree  ia  suppoael  to  have  arrived  at 
maturitj.  The  roota  are  creeping;  and  sometunes,  but  rarely,  thej^throw 
up  suckers.    The  shade  and  &iren  leaves  of  this  tree  are  not  injurioui 

Geogmphy,  Hatory,  ^c.  The  common  alder  is  the  most  aquadc  of  Euro- 
pean  trees,  bdng  found  in  wet  swampj  grounds,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  in  situationB  too  moist  for  even  the  wUlow  and  the  poplar.  In 
meadows,  and  bj  river  sides  in  the  plains,  it  hecomea  a  considerBble  tree ;  but 
on  mount^na,  and  in  the  most  aortnerly  parts  of  Sweden,  it  lUminiabeB  te  a 
■hrub.    It  is  found  iu  the  west,  esst,  and  norCh  of  Asip  fuid  in  the  north  of 
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Africa.  According  to  Pursh»  tbe  commoii  alder  is  alao  a  nttiTe  of  North 
America;  in  the  interior  of  Canada,  and  on  the  north-west  coast.  The  aider 
was  known  to  Homer  and  Theophrastus.  (See  p.  18.')  According  to  Virgil, 
it  formed  the  first  material  for  boats ;  and  Lucan  recommends  it  as  a  wood 
proper  for  ship-building.  Virgil  describes  the  proper  situation  for  it,  as  on 
the  marsin  ot  stilt  waters;  and  Vitnivius  recommends  the  wood  for  piles, 
stating  &at  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  built  on  it.  <  Aristotle  mentions  that 
the  Mer  was  generally  barren  in  Gh-eece,  and  only  fertile  in  the  island  of 
Crete;  but  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  he  alludes  to  the  same  tree.  In  the 
time  of  Theophrastus,  the  bark  was  used  for  d^eing  leather ;  and,  in  the  da^s 
of  Plinj,  the  wood  was  employed  for  pUes,  which  he  calb  "  etemal ;"  and  for 
pipeSy  for  conveying  water  under  ground,  as  it  is  at  present.  The  same 
author  states  that  the  tree  was  planted  alone  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  prevent 
them,  by  its  numerous  roots  and  suckers,  nrom  being  washed  away  during 
extraordinary  floods.  Eyelyn  tells  us  that  the  celebrated  bridge  of  the  Rialto, 
at  Venice,  was  built  on  piles  of  this  tree.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in 
Flanders  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  pOes.  Boutcher,  writing 
in  1780,  informs  us  that,  between  1730  and  1750,  '^vast  <}uantities  of  alder 
plants  were  brought  from  HoUand  to  Scotland»  at  a  considerable  price,  and 
unhappily  for  the  owners,  planted  in  large  tracts  of  moist  land,  from  which 
no  retums  suitable  to  the  labour  and  expense  had  been  received.'*  He  adds 
that  fae  would  gready  have  preferred  **pop]ars  and  abeles."  (TV^a^^.&c., 
p.  111.) 

Propertiet  and  Uteu  Katurally,  the  leaves  of  the  alder  afford  food  to  the 
larvae  of  difierent  species  of  moths,  and  other  insects ;  and  the  leaves  and 
youuff  shoots  are  eaten  by  faorses,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  though  they  are 
BOt  fond  of  them;  and  they  are  refused  by  swine.  Among  the  lepidopte- 
roua  insects  may  be  mentioned  several  speciesof  the  genus  Hipp&rchia 
Fab.  Satiimia  Schrank.  (See  Ma^asine  of  Natural  Huiory^  vol.  viii. 
p.  210.,  and  vol.  ▼.  p.  251.)  Ciytus  &lm  Fab,^  a  coleopterous  ^ 
msect,  is  common  in  the  truiiks  of  old  alder  trees.  C.^lrletis 
Fab,^  Cer&mbyx  ilrietis  L»^  Sam,p\.  2.  f.  25.,and  our^.  1541., 
is  also  common.  The  tongues  of  horses  feedmg  upon  tne  alder, 
Linnaeus  observes,  are  turaed  black ;  and,  on  that  account,  it 
18  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  unwholesome  for  them. 
The  uses  to  which  the  alder  has  been  applied  by  man  are 
various.  The  wood,  thougfa  soft,  is  of  great  durability  in 
water.  It  weighs,  when  green,  62  Ib.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  4^  Ib. 
8  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  39  Ib.  4  oz.,  per  cubic  foot ;  thus  losing  I^I 

above  a  thini  of  its  wei^ht  by  drying,  while  it  shrinks  about  a  twelfth  part 
of  its  bulk.  In  the  Xhctionfunre  det  Eaux  et  ForetSf  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  unchangeable  either  in  water  or  earth.  It  is  used  for  all  the  various  pur- 
poses  to  which  soft  homogeneous  woods  are  generally  applied ;  viz.  for  tumery, 
sculptnre,  and  cabinet-making;  for  wooden  vessels,  sucfa  as  basins,  plates, 
and  Kneading-troughs ;  for  sa^ts,  wooden  soles  to  sfaoes  and  patteiis,  dogs  for 
women,  and  similar  purposes.  In  France,  sabots  made  of  alder  wood  are 
smoked,  to  render  tfaem  nard  and  impervious  to  tfae  larva  of  tfae  beetle  wfaich 
attacks  that  wood.  The  French,  and  also  the  Highlanders,  are  said  to  make 
light  chairs  of  tfae  wood  of  tfais  tree,  wfaich  have  tfae  oolour,  tfaougfa  tfaey  faave 
not  tfae  gnun,  of  mabogany.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  speaking  of  tfae  wood, 
says,  "  It  is  extremely  valuable,  even  wfaen  of  a  small  size,  tor  cutdng  up 
into  faerring-barrel  staves;  and  tfaus  wfaole  banks,  in  Scotland,  faave  been 
denuded  every  year  of  tfais  species  of  timber.  The  old  trees,  whicfa  are  ftill 
of  knots,  cut  up  mto  planks,  faave  aU  tfae  beauty  of  tfae  curled  maple,  witfa  tfae 
advantage  of  presenting  a  deep,  ricfa,  reddisfa  tint ;  and,  in  tfais  state,  tfaey  make 
most  beautiful  tables.  It  must  be  remembered,  faowever,  tfaat  tfae  alder  tim>- 
ber  is  liable  to  be  perforated  by  a  small  beetle;  it  sfaould,  therefore^  if  possibl^ 
be  prepared  by  immersing  tfae  logs  in  a  large  faole  dug  in  a  peat  moss,  and  im- 
pregnating  tfae  water  of  tfae  faole  with  a  quantity  of  nme.     If  this  be  done  for 
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8  few  months,  and  tbe  (urniture  afterwardB  wdl  vamiahed  over  with  what  is 
called  tbe  French  poliah,  it  will  stand  unharmed  for  cenerationB."  (Lavdef^s 
Giipm^  voi.  L  p.  ]37.)  Wood  of  aider,  which  haa  hun  a  long  time  in  peat 
bogs,  becomes  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  as,  in  a  recent  state»  it  readily  receives 
a  black  dve^  while»  from  the  faiomogeneousnesa  of  ita  texture,  it  will  take  a 
better  polish  than  soft  woods  do  goierally»  it  forms  a  very  common  aubstitute 
for  that  wood  in  small  articles;  but  it  mis  alw^  a  dull  hue,  being  ineap 
pable  of  receiving  the  iustre  of  the  real  ebony.  Wben  used  in  constructions 
above  ground»  it  ought  only  to  be  placed  in  aituations  where  it  wiil  be  kept 
perfectljT  dry :  but  the  great  use  of  the  wood,  on  a  laige  scale,  is  for  piles,  as 
foundationa  for  bridges  and  other  boildinga,  water-pipes»  barrels  of  pumps, 
and  propa  for  mines.  The  apray  is  more  durable  tnan  that  of  most  other 
treea,  when  used  for  fiUing  draina  in  moist  soiL  Dorsetdiire  woodwarda 
(woodmen),  Hitcheli  observes,  **  have  nearly  the  same  adaee  applied  to  alder 
poles,  when  peeled  for  rafters,  as  those  of  the  midland  counties  have  for  willows 
and  pc^lara  (see  p.  1637.) ;  viz :  — 

**  Tbatcb  me  welL  md  keep  me  dnr, 
HeuiotoOilmmMtf.* 

**  Stakes  of  alder,"  he  says,  ^  will  not  stand  twdve  months,  nor  will  the  dmber 
do  for  posts,  or  anything  else,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ground»  ezcept 
under  water.    The  wood,  however,"  he  adds,  **  ought  not  to  oe  entirely  re* 
jected;"  and  he  recommends  it  as  linings  for  stone-carts  and  wheelbarrows, 
that  are  in  constant  use ;  *  because,  being  soft,  though  it  may  bruise,  it  does 
not  split  by  the  stones  being  tumbled  in.      It  makes  better  weather-boards 
than  elm  or  beech,  because  it  does  not  warp  or  cast.  (DendroL,  p.  55 A  Alder 
hop-poles,  according  to  Cobbett,  will  only  last  one  year.    As  tuel,  the  alder 
is  to  the  beech  as  985  is  to  1540 :  but,  like  other  woods  of  Uttle  value  aa 
fuel  for  heating  dwelling-houses,  it  is  preferred  foir  other  puiposes,  where  a 
slow  and  not  fierce  heat  is  required ;  such  as  for  heating  bakers*  ovens,  for 
buminff  limestone  and  chalk,  for  buming  bricks,  &c.    The  charcoal  is  es- 
teemea  excellent  for  nmking  eunpowder ;  but  for  domestic  uses  it  is  considered 
inferior,  being  to  tbat  of  tl^  beech  as  885  is  to  1600.     The  ashes  yield  at  the 
rate  of  65  Ib.  of  potash  to  1000  Ib.  of  ashes;  which  ranks  it  among  73  other 
woods  that  vield  mis  salt,  in  the  67th  degree.    The  bark  on  the  young  wood 
is  powerfulfy  astringent,  and  is  employra  by  tanners :  and  the  young  shoots 
are  used  both  for  tanning,  and  dyeing  red,  brown,  and  yeUow ;  and,  in  combi- 
nation  with  copperas,  to  dye  black.    The  catkins  dye  green ;  and  the  female 
catkins  are  used  by  fishermen  to  sustain  their  nets  above  water,  instead  of 
cork.    In  HaU's  Tiravelt  m  Scotland,  the  author  says  that  the  country  peopie 
in  the  HighlMids  make  thdr  own  shoes ;  and,  to  avoid  the  tax  on  leather,  pri- 
vately  tan  the  hides with  the  bark  of birch  and  alder.  (jyaveis  m  Scotland^yoL ii. 
p.  401.)     The  fresh  wood  dyes  a  snufikolour ;  and  the  bark,  dried  and  pow- 
dered,and  mixed  with  logwood,  bismuth,  &c.,  yields  the  colour  called  Boue  de 
Parig,    It  18  said  that  the  Laplanders  masticate  the  bark,  and,  with  the  saJiva 
ao  coloured,  stain  their  leathem  earments  red.  (Syl,  Skeiches,  p.  9.)  In  France, 
thesmaU  roots  are  spUt,and  wonced  into  baskets;  and  the  knotty  parts  of  the 
larger  roots  are  used  for  inlaying  cabinet-work.     Both  Unen  and  wooUen 
clotbs  are  dyed  black  by  boiling  Siem  with  the  flowers,  buds,  female  catkins, 
bark,  and  spray,  and  afterwards  putting  them  into  water  which  has  been  used 
at  a  smith's  forge  for  quenching  the  red-bot  iron.    The  leaves  are  used  in. 
medidne  as  detersive ;  and  they  are  employed  in  decoctions  and  eaigles  for 
diseases  of  the  throat.    Among  the  uses  which  may  be  considered  obsolete, 
are  two  mentioned  by  Pennant ;  viz.  spreading  the  boughs  over  the  fields 
duringsummer;  leavin^  them  tbere  during  the  winter  to  rot:  and,in  the  fol- 
lowing  March,  clearing  off  the  undecayed  parts,  and  ploughing  the  ground  for 
a  crop  of  corn.   The  other  use  is  that  of  strewing  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
on  the  floors  of  bousea  to  attract  fleas,  which  are  said  to  be  entangl^  in  the 
**  tenacious  liquor,  as  birds  are  by  birdlime." 
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The  alder  h  planted  to  form  hedges  in  moist  meadowg;  and  k  b  planted 
along  the  margins  of  rivers,  to  keep  up  the  banlES  by  ite  numerous  creeping 
roots.  If  the  alder  be  planted  in  a  low  meadow,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of 
*tbe  ground  surrounding  it  wiii  become  boggy  ;  wbereaa,  if  aah  be  pbmted,  the 
roots  of  which  also  extend  a  great  way  in  every  direction,  and  nm  near  the 
surfece,  the  ground  wiU  become  firm  i^id  dry ;  though  ob  wfaat  principle  tbese 
clianges  take  place,we  are  not  informed;  and  the  statementb  tnerefore,  most 
probably,  a  vulgar  error.  The  chief  use  of  the  alder  is  as  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut 
down  every  five  or  six  years,and  made  into  charcoal  for  the  gunpowder  roanufac- 
turers.  The  charcoal  is  considered  the  next  best  for  that  purpose  to  that  of 
jRh^mnus  Frftngula,  the  berry-bearing  alder,the  aune  noir  of  the  French  (see 
p.  537.);  and  plantations  of  the  common  alder  are  madeby  the  proprietors  of  the 
gunpowder  manufactories  of  Hounslow,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  supply.  The  lareer  branches  are  made  into  charcoal  for  the  coarser 
kinds  of  gunpowder,  and  the  spray  for  the  finer  kinds. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  alder.  Du 
Hamel  remarks  that  its  verdure  is  a^reeable,  and  its  shade  dense ;  and  that 
its  leaves,  like  those  on  all  plants  which  grow  by  water,  remain  on  longer  in 
the  autumn  than  those  of  deciduous  trees  which  prefer  dry  situadons.  In  shel- 
tered  places,  young  alder  trees  frequently  retain  their  ieaves  till  January. 
Du  Haroel  observes  that,  as  cattle  wili  never  touch  the  leaves  of  the  alder  as 
long  as  they  can  get  anything  else  to  eat,  it  is  a  good  tree  for  parks,  and 
also  for  hedges ;  and  he  adds  that  it  will  form  very  good  avenues  in  situations 
exposed  to  cattle.  As  an  object  for  the  landscape-painter,  the  leaves  of  the 
aider  do  not  fall  into  fine  masses ;  and  they  appear  too  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  entire  head  of  the  tree.  Nevertheless,  as  Gilpin  observes,  it  is  a 
more  picturesque  tree  than  the  common  willow,  both  in  its  ramification,  and 
in  its  toliage :  perhaps,  indeed,  he  says,  it  is  the  most  picturesque  of  anv  of 
the  aquatic  tribe,  except  the  weeping  willow.  **  He  who  would  see  the  alder 
in  perfection,  must  follow  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Surrey,  through  the  sweet 
vales  of  Dorking  and  Mickleham,  into  the  groves  of  Esher.  The  MoIe,indeed, 
is  far  fix>m  being  a  beautiful  riverf  it  is  a  quiet  and  sluggish  stream;  but 
what  beauty  it  has,  it  owes  greatly  to  the  alder,  which  every  where  fiinges  its 
meadows,  and,  in  many  places,  forms  very  pleasing  scenes,  especiatly  in  the  vale 
between  Box  Hill  and  the  high  grounds  of  Norbury  Park.  I^me  of  the 
largest  alders  we  have  in  England  grow  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  park,  at 
Bishop-Auckland.  The  generality  of  trees  acquire  picturesq^ue  beauty  by  age : 
but  it  is  not  often  that  they  are  sufTered  to  attain  this  pictur^que  period. 
Some  use  is  commonly  found  for  them  long  before  that  tune.  The  oak  falls 
for  the  greater  purposes  of  man ;  and  the  alder  is  read^  to  supply  a  variety  of 
his  smaUer  wants,  An  6Id  tree,  therefore,  of  any  kind,  is  a  cunosity ;  and  even 
an  alder,  such  as  those  at  Bishop-Auckland,  when  dignified  by  age,  makes  a 
respectable  fi^;ure."  (GUp,  For,  Scen.^  i.  p.  69.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
fully  agrees  with  Mr.  Oilpin  in  his  commendation  of  the  alder.  It  is  always 
associated  in  our  minds,  he  says,  *<  with  river  scenery,  both  of  that  tranquil 
description  most  firequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  vales  of  England,  and  with 
that  of  a  w3der  and  more  stirring  cast,  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  glens 
and  deep  ravines  of  Scotland.  In  very  many  instances,  we  have  seen  it  put 
on  so  much  of  the  bold  resolute  cbaracter  of  the  oak,  that  it  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  that  tree,  but  for  the  intense  depth  of  its  green  hue.  The  Mole 
ma^,  doubtless,  furnish  the  traveller  \irith  vcry  beautifiil  specimens  of  the  alder, 
as  it  may  also  fumish  an  example  of  that  species  of  quiet  English  scenery  we 
have  aUuded  to ;  but  we  venture  to  assert,  that  no  where  will  the  tree  be 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  on  the  wild  banks  of  tbe  river  Findhom,  and 
its  tributary  streams,  where  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  description  every 
where  occurs.**  (Laud.  GUp,,  i.  p.  136.)  Tbe  alder,  Boutcher  cbaracterises 
as  ''  an  ugly  roelancholy  tree ;"  and,  as  it  is  more  frequently  found  by  stag- 
nant  than  b^  running  water,  an  observation  as  old  as  the  tune  of  Virgil,  we 
are  strongly  mclined,  though  we  do  not  think  it  ugly,  to  condder  it  as  one  of 
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the  most  melancholy  of  dedduous  trees.  The  loose  negligent  manner  in 
which  its  dark  duU  green  leaves  are  distributed  over  its  branches,  gives  the 
tree  a  disherelled  appearance,  as  if  it  were  careless  about  itself ;  and,  if  the 
weeping  willow  is  to  be  considered  as  representing  outward  and  simulated 
griet,  the  aider»  we  should  say,  forms  a  good  emblem  of  the  grief  of  the  heart. 

"  0'«r  tiie  fwift  watm  of  the  nuiiiiog  ftraun 
Tbe  willow  wvrm  iti  Ufht  and  graoeAil  fonn, 
Miagliiig  •  tnntient  ■haoow  witb  tbe  gleAm 

Of  tbe  brigbt  •untbine—  liiie  a  peMing  ttonn : 
EmUcai  of  grief,  wbicb,  ei^puBt.  reflned, 
!•  more  of  outwud  iliow  thui  oc  the  mind. 

0*er  tbe  dark  pond,  wbote  rallen  bocom  sbowi 

No  curiing  waTei  tqgreet  tbe  patslng  breeie, 
Tbe  rigid  alder  its  itiir  iBBage  tbrows, 

Olotmiy  and  lad,  as  tbougn  it  soorn^d  to  please  : 
Emblem  of  woe,  too  great  to  be  expressM, 
Wbicb  broods  in  silence,  and  corrodos  the  breast** 

The  motion  of  the  alder  tree  corresponds  with  its  form ;  being  siiffht  and 
partial,  owing  to  its  rigidity,  and  not  eraceful  and  extending  to  the  whole  tree, 
uke  that  of  Uie  willows  and  Lombardy  poplars.  Let  the  reader  only  imagine 
a  pond  with  its  margin  varied  by  alders,  and  the  same  pond  varied  by  willows ; 
and  then  reflect  on  the  difference  in  the  impressions  which  the  change  of  each 
makes  upon  his  mind.  The  common  alder  can  neyer,  with  propriety,  be 
planted  in  artificial  scenerv»  where  the  object  is  to  imitate  nature  in  an  ar- 
dsticai  manner,  or,  in  other  words»  so  as  to  preserve  the  character  of  art. 
The  reason  is,  the  alder  is  so  weli  known  as  an  indigenous  tree,  that  the 
artificial  sceneiy  in  wliich  it  appears  is  immediately  lowered  to  a  fiic-aimiie 
imitation  of,  or  identification  with,  nature.  MThere  either  the  geometricai  or 
•ny  other  gardenesque  method  of  plandn^  is  adopted,  howeyer,  this  prindple 
does  not  apply ;  nor  will  it  hold  good  m  the  case  of  pianting  any  of  the 
roore  strildng  varieties  of  the  species ;  for  ezample,  the  cut-ieaved  alder,  which 
forms  a  very  interesting  tree,  and  is  very  fit  for  planting  in  artificial  scenery, 
becauae  it  is  never  found  wild  in  BritaiUy  and,  firom  its  habit  of  jgrowth,  as 
wdl  as  firom  the  form  of  ita  ieaves»  is  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  mistalLen  foi 
the  common  alder. 

Poetkal  and  myihological  AUuwmt,  Homer,  Virail,  and  other  poets  of 
andquity,  irequendy  mendon  the  alder.  Homer  often  alludes  to  it  in  his 
descriptions  of  scenery :  — 

__  **  From  ottt  tbc  ooTer*d  rock, 
In  livlng  rills  a  gusbine  ibuntain  broke : 
Around  it  and  abore,  for  erer  green, 
Tbe  busby  alders  form*d  a  sbady  scend*'  Odpitep,  book  ix. 


And  again :  — 


**  Where  sflver  alden^  In  bich  arohes  twlned, 
Drink  thecool  stream,  and  tremble  in  the  wind.  **  iMtf.,  book  xviL 


Some  poets,  when  treadng  of  the  fable  of  the  Heliades,  assert  that  the 
sisters  of  Pliaethon  were  turned  mto  alders  instead  of  poplars.  Virgil,  in  one 
Ids  Edogttet  saysy — 

"  Hie  sisterB»  nouming  for  their  brother's  loss, 
Tbelr  bodles  hid  In  bark,  and  ftirr'd  with  moss, 
Howeach  a  rislng  alder  now  appean, 
And  o'er  the  Fo  dOstils  her  gmnmy  tears.**  Datdbii'»  nttH^  ecL  vi. 

Cowley  lias  adopted  the  same  fable: — 

**  The  Phaethonian  alder  next  took  place : 
Still  sensible  of  tbe  burot  youtb*s  oisffrace, 
Sbe  lores  tbe  puriing  streams,  and  often  laves 
Beneath  the  floods,  and  wantons  witb  tbe  warei^**  Ftanti,  book  v. 

Virgil,  in  another  passage,  alludes  to  the  bark  of  tlie  akier  t>eing  fuU  of 
clefb :  — 

**  As  alders  In  tbe  spiing  tbeir  bolcs  extend, 
And  heave  so  flercely,  tb&t  tbeir  bark  tbey  rend.** 

Dftvour*s  Ftrgtf^ccLx. 
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The  alder,  it  has  been  already  mentioiied,  waa  uaed  bj  tfae  ancienta  for 
boats;  and  Frofessor  Martjrn  augsests  that  a  hollow  alder,  Ming  into  the 
atream  oo  the  baaka  of  which  it  grew,  may  haTe  g^Ten  the  first  idea  of  a  boot 
to  man.  Viigil  and  Lucan  both  mention  tliia  uae  of  the  tree.  Among  the 
old  Eng^  poets, Browne aUudeB  totheafaade  o£  tfae  aldernot  iiquringthe 
grass  thiBt  growa  under  it :  — 

"Thc  alder,  vboie  fat  duidow  DouriaheU», 
Eaoh  ptarnt  Mt  necre  to  hlmloiit  aotulsheth.^ 


And  Spenaer  speaka  of  the  aUers  on  the  banka  of  ibe  MuUa,  m  his  CoH» 
Cloufs  come  home  agam. 

**  •  One  dej/qttoUi  h^ '  I  «oIil  ■•  vm  my  tnde, 
Undcrthe  fbot  oT  Mole,  that  BMMDtain  hoar, 
Keepinc  nj  theep  unong  the  eooly  ehade 
Ofthe  snen  elden  OD  Uie  MuUe*»  ihoi«L* " 


SaU  mtd  SitMMtkm.    It  waa  commooly  recomraended  to  ptant  the  alder  in 
awamps ;  and,  doubdess,  fiom  ita  roots  ranning  near  the  sur&ce,  it  wiU  thrive 
better  in  such  situations  tiian  many  oCher  trees ;  but  it  is  a  great  miatake  to 
Buppoae  that  the  aldefy  or  any  other  tree,  will  eithergrow  rapidly,  or  attain  a 
la^  aise^  except  in  good  soils,  UberaHy  supplied  with  moistare,  but  by  no 
means  at  all  timea  soaked  widi  it«    A  litde  renection  wili  oonyinoe  ua  that,-in 
ali countriea»  the  best  aoils  are  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes;  becanse  to 
such  situations  the  finer  earths  liaYe  been  carried  down  fiom  the  higher 
grounds  for  ms,  whedier  theae  grounds  have  been  imder  water,  or  exposed 
to  the  atmo6[mere.    A  good  soii,  on  the  margin  of  sti^nant  water,  the  sur» 
ftce  of  which  is  some  feet  below  the  sniiace  of  the  ground,  promises  to  be  a 
more  fiiTourBble  Bituaition  than  either  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  the  water 
vaiies  in  height  at  diierent  periods  of  tfae  year,  and  where  there  cannot  be  n 
▼ery  rich  deposition  of  mud ;  or  a  gcNMi  soil  on  the  margin  of  water  at,  or 
neuiy  on»  tne  same  level  with  it.    'liiis  is  very  well  proved  by  two  trees  of 
abont  the  same  age :  one  on  the fiat  banks of  uiepiece of  water at Syon, and 
the  other  on  the  raised  bank  of  an  old  moat  at  VPobum  Farm.    The  soil,  in 
both  cases»  is  equally  rich ;  but  at  Syon  the  main  roots  of  tfae  tree  are  neariy 
on  a  ievel  with  the  water,  whOe  at  Wobum  Farm  tfae  main  roots  are  some 
feet  above  it.    One  of  die  most  &voorable  situatioiis  for  growing  the  alder 
for  poles  is,  an  island  the  side  of  which  is  Sft.  or  S  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
water.    Such  islands,  when  so  planted;  with  alders,  are  called  alder  beds ; 
as  they  are  called  osier  holts,  when  planted  with  wiilows.      Ten  years' 
growth  in  sudi  a  bed,  Gobbett  states,  will  produce  poles  80  ft.,  or  more,  in 
length;  with  but  ends  of  firom  4in.  to  6in.  in  diameter.      The   alder, 
Mr.  San^  observes,  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  in  moist  soils ;  and» 
thoi^  it  will  grow  freely  in  light  elevated  lands,  it  has  a  tendency  in  such 
situations  to  dry  and  impoverish  the  soil,  not  beiqg  satisfied  unless  it  can 
obtain  abundance  of  moisture.    No  tree^  he  oontinues,  is»  perliaps,  e^ually 
wdl  adapted  for  u{>holding  the  banks  of  rivers,  fi«m  the  great  multipliaty  <Sr 
its  roots.    Evelyri  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  he,  and  all  autborsy  agree  tfaat 
it  will  not  even  live  in  dry  chalky  soil. 

PropagaHon  and  CttUure.  Evelyn  says  that  the  alder  is  propagated  by 
tnincheons  of  the  stem  or  of  the  root,  **  aet  as  big  as  tbe  small  of  one'8  leg,  and 
m  lengtfa  about  2  ft.;"  one  end  of  whidi  should  be  plunged  in  the  mud.  **  If 
we  plant  smaller  sets,"  he  says, "  let  thera  be  cut  at  a  proper  season,  and  when 
the  wood  is  of  competent  bigness^  and  mature."  The  Jersey  manner  of  plant- 
ing  truncheons,  he  addsy  is  by  Ibrming  them  into  lengths  of  2ft.  or  3 ft.  eacfa, 
at  tfae  beginning  of  winter;  tnnding  them  in  fiiggotSy  and  pladng  the  ends  of  them 
in  water,  till  towards  the  end  of  sprin^.  By  that  season,  they  will  have  con- 
tracted  a  calloflity  at  their  lower  extremity ;  and,  **  bdng  planted,  w31,  like  Gen- 
netmoil  apple  trees,  never  fiiil  of  fuowing»  and  striking  root."  Boutcher  sava 
the  alder  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  three,  four,  or  five  years'  growtn, 
planted  in  Febniary  or  March.    The  Condnental  authors  mendon  suckers, 
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layera»  cuitiQgs  of  the  sliootB,  cutdngs  of  the  root,  ai^d  graftln|.  Du  Hamel 
says  that  a  large  stool  or  Btump  of  aider»  split  wiUi  a  batchet  mto  five  or  six 
pieces,  and  planted,  will  fbrm  so  many  trees ;  and»  also^  that  if,  instead  of 
splitting  this  stool,  it  be  coyered  OTcr  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  with  soil,  it  will,  in 
two  or  three  yean,  throw  up  shoots,  which  will  become  rooted  plants.  We 
haye  planted  with  sucoess,  he  says,  trees  obtained  in  this  way,  of  7  ft.»  8  ft.,  and 
lOft.  in  height,  without  heading  them  down;  but,in  situations  exposed  to 
the  wind»  they  require  to  be  cut  down  to  within  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  die  smrface 
of  the  ground.  Another  mode  of  muitiplying  the  alder  is»  to  cut  a  young  branch 
half  through  at  the  sroundy  lay  it  down  horizontally  along  the  surfi^  and 
cover  it  with  2in.'  of  soil,  whcD  almost  erery  bud  will  produce  a  shoot,  and 
every  shoot  will  form  roots.  We  haye  fdieady  described  this  mode  as  em» 
ployed  for  raising  plum  stocks,  ^See  p.  690.)  Notwithstandinff  these  di£ferent 
modesy  which  are  etsentiai  for  tne  varieties,  all  writers  agree  that  the  species 
is  best  propagated  bv  seeds.  When  lar^  truncheons  are  made  use  of,  it 
would  appear  that  they  only  sucoeed  saosfiictorily  in  a  veiy  moist  soil;  for 
a  writer  in  the  Bath  Soaety  Fapen^  vol.  vi.  (published  in  1702),  says,  ^  From 
the  authoritv  of  great  masters  in  their  way,  Miller,  Mortimery  hj&^  I  was 
induoed  to  plant  a  waoon-load  of  alder  truncheons,  in  1764,  in  ixiggy  plaoes, 
and  along  tne  banks  (^a  river,  as  directed.  I  was  flattered,  tlie  aext  summer, 
with  every  proipect  of  success,  tiieir  shoots  being  strong  and  gross ;  but,  lo  I 
the  ycar  foiiowmg  one  and  aU  peiished,  not  having  struck  a  single  root." 
The  writer  was  Uierefore  oblued  to  replant  the  ffround  with  rooted  slips, 
taken  from  oki  stools,  which  cud  very  well*  The  ndlure  may  probaUy  have 
been  owioff  to  the  second  sumroer  being  a  dry  one ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
will  show  Uie  propriety  of  taking  the  precaution  uaed  in  Jeraey,  when  trun* 
checms  are  employed  for  propagadng  tbis  tree.  ' 

For  raising  the  alder  m>m  seeds,  Sang  directs  the  catkins  to  be  gathered 
in  dry  weatfaer»  as  soon  as  the  seeda  are  matured  rwhich  is  easiiy  known  by 
the  scales  bepnning  to  open),  and  carried  to  a  loft,  where  they  should  be 
q>read  out  tUnly.  ^*  They  are  afterwards  to  be  ftequendy  tumed,  and  the  seeds 
wiil  ftdl  oiit  in  the  act  of  tumi^g.  They  are  much  more  ready  to  drop  out, 
if  the  k>ft  faappen  to  be  phoed  idlwve  an apartment  wherea  good fire  is kept. 
When  all  the  seeds  which  will  readily  come  out  by  the  above  plan  have 
esGiqtedf.and  are  lying  on  the  floor,  gather  them  up  into  a  bag  for  spiing  sow- 
ing.  Tbe  oones  are  tfaen  to  be  thrHihed  and  sifted.  Alder  seeds  ma^,  like 
tfaose  of  the  birch,  be  sown  firom  the  tree ;  but,  like  the  birch,  the  germinating 
alders  are  Liable  to  be  destroyed  by  eariy  fi-osts  in  the  spring.''  {Nic.  PL 
JTo/.,  p.  482.)  The  proper  time  of  sowinff,  the  same  author  condnues,  **  m 
Marcn;  and  the  covering,  wbichoughtto  be  of  very  light  soil,  should^  on  no 
account,  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  incb  in  thickness.  It  being  no  easy  tlung  to 
know  the  qiudity  of  alder  seed,"  he  observes,  **  it  is  better  to  sow  pretty 
thick,  and  to  thm  out  the  plants,  if  necessary,  the  foUowing  sprin^."  Hie 
seeds  are  generally  coUected  about  the  end  of  October,  or  tne  begmning  of 
November.  Where  the  trees  overhang  water,  it  is  recommended  by  the 
Continental  authors  to  cut  off  the  extremides  of  the  branches  containing  the 
catkins,  and  let  them  drop  into  the  water,  afterwards  fishing  them  o^t  with 
nets.  Tbe  cones  may  be  xept  dU  spring,  if  in  a  perfecdy  d^  situadon,  and 
excluded  ft-om  the  air.  The  seeds  may  be  proyed  before  sowmg,  by  bnusing 
them  on  the  thumb  naU ;  when,  if  tliey  have  anv  kemel,  it  wiU  afaow  a  wfaite 
farinaceous  substance,  and  some  appearance  ot  oUy  or  watery  matter.  AU 
agree  that,  when  sown,  the  seeds  should  be  very  slightly  covered  with  soU. 
In  loamv  ground,  one  sixth  part  of  an  inch  of  light  soU  strewed  over  them 
wiU  be  round  enough ;  and  in  light  soils  the  seeds  wUi  be  sufficiendy  covered 
by  a  ^ood  watering  fh>m  the  rose  of  a  wateiing-pot;  or  the  operadon  of 
covenng  may  be  left  to  the  first  shower.    After  the  seeds  are  sown,  it  is  a 

Seat  advantage,  in  diy  cliroates,  to  cover  the  surfiice  of  the  bed  with  pease- 
lulm,  fironds  of  firs,  moss,  or  loose  leaves;    or  to  stretch  over  it  dose 
wicker  burdles,  snpporting  them  by  props  at  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  above  tfae 
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mirface  ot  the  ■ail.  Du  Hame)  obtwDed  abundance  of  plants  bj  (trewing  M>il 
ojtr  the  surfice  of  the  ground  under  a  ■eed-bearingaldertreein  autunin,  aAer 
the  seed  had  dropped.  When  the  seed  ig  sown  in  autumn,  the  ptants  wiU 
come  up  the  following  ■prine;  and,  when  it  w  Bown  in  spiing,  the^  will  gene- 
rally  come  up  in  the  couree  of  fiv^  or  gix  weeks  after  sowing,  Spnng  sowines 
ahould  be  made  much  thicker  than  autumnal  sowings ;  becauae  manyofthe 
Bceds,  untess  they  have  been  rery  carefully  eicluded  from  the  air,  tose  their 
vital  power  durin^  wiuter.  The  plantB  from  spring-EOwn  seeds  will  atiain  the 
hei^t  of  trom  3  m.  to  6  in.  the  first  summer.  The  second  year  they  will  be 
double  or  trehle  tliat  hnght ;  and  in  three  or  four  yeani,  if  properly  treated,  they 
«ill  l)e  5  fl.  or  6  fl.  high.  The  nursery  culture  and  Bfter-mHnHcemeut  in 
plantationi  have  notbing  peculiar  in  tbem ;  eicept  that,  wben  full-growD 
trees  are  to  lie  cut  down,  it  is  advisable  to  disliark  them  e  year  before ;  a 
prectice  as  old  as  the  lime  of  Evetyn.  Wtken  aldera  are  cut  down  as  coppice- 
wood,  in  apring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  care  shoutd  t>e  taken  tbat  the  cut* 
arenotmadetaterthanHarch;  and  tliatthey  are  inasloping  direction  upwards. 
If,  at  this  season,  the  cuts  are  made  downwards,  the  aection  which  remsins 
on  the  stool  will  be  so  far  &actured  as,  by  the  eiudation  of  tlie  tap,  and  the 
admiasion  of  the  weattier,  no  touger  to  ttu^ow  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  it  wiU 
decay  tn  a  few  years. 

Accide/iU,  Ijuecti,  and  Diieatei.  The  alder  ia  liable  to  few  acddents  from 
high  winds  :  but  tbe  Adim6nia  itni  Fab.  deposits  its  e^  on  the  young  buds ; 
and  the  Iute  are  frequratl]'  so  abundiuit,  as  to  consume  the  leftves  almoit 
entirety.  Thae  ia  also  a  ■mail  worm,  the  caterpiltar  of  some  coteopteroua 
inaect,  which  penetrates  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  and  ultimatetj 
destr^  the  trees.  (Bicl.  dei  Eaia,  &c)  This  ia  probably  the  CaUfdium 
tUni  fa6.,  ooe  of  tbe  loneicorn  beetlea.  A  smatt  speciea  of  jumping  weevil 
(Orch£stes ilni  Leach)  aTso  attacks  the  tesves,  as  wellas  PhylldbiuB^iFaA., 
betoogii^  to  the  same  ramity,  and  QateriicB  Itntota  Fab,  (the  Chrysometft 

flsea  6tni,  fem.,  of  De  Oeer).  Amongst  tepidopterous  inaects,  Cerikra  vinuta, 
ygfE^ra  buc^pliala,  Notod6nta  atromedirius,  Loph6pteryi  (^amelioa,  Org^ 
antiqua,  Zeui:^  x'Bcuti,  Portbeua  chrysorrb<E^  all  belonging  to  tlie  Linniean 
£6robyces;  ApUeta  /eporina,  Acron^cta  alni  and  pd  (or  da^er  motliE), 
belonging  to  thc  A^oct^dse ;  OeomStra  utm^ria,  Drepana  falcBbUia,  and  se- 
verat  Tbrtricids  and  Tlneidte,  feed,  in  the  taira  Btale,  upon  the  alder.  Some 
of  these  Itdng,  however,  general  feeders,  are  not  bo  injun<)ua  a»  the  others. 

ilaHtHci.  Hcror^id  TVto,  Tiie  Hnst  alder  tna  nhich  Mib^U  e>a  uw  mrr  nrobiibLr  Uie 
HiHutbcKiUudedIabyOUpln(p.l6K'%lnttaeBiiliopcrfDurlum*tpuk,atBUbcn-AucVliL«l,iihRa 
■  tm,  lalSlS,bklitniDkiiWE^meuund  lia  In  drcumhfCDce.    lE  ireo  upoD  •  kn^  <n  ■ 
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»t  i.  A.  (a)  oBLonat^ik  WUld.    The  otioafJtmed  Alder. 

I,  (  Bhdii.,  n  ta  i  N.  Du  Hu,  1.  p.  9IK 

Bon*.  i  A.  lU.  OTiliiJui»!.,  ftc,  MAL  iMe^  «l  7.  j  luf. 

^ef .  dor,,  ^c.  LesTet  elliptic,  «nnewhat  obtuse,  glutinous ;  axik  of  the 
raai  naked  on  tbe  under  ode.  (Hltiif.  ^.  P^,  ir.  p.  335.)  A  la^  ahnib 
or  low  tree,  «aid  to  be  b  native  of  Hun^Hry,  Auatna,  nnd  Turkej'.  It  wm 
introduced  by  BQIer,  in  1748,  who  is  wid  to  have  raiied  it  from  seed ;  and, 
if  flo,  it  must  be  a  tolerablf  diatincl  kind;  wbich,  indeed,  it  ^pean  to 
be,though  weare  doubtftil  aa  to  whether  it  isentitled  to  rank  as  a  gpecies. 
The  largest  plaot  of  A.  oblongita  that  we  haTe  heard  o(  is  in  the  Glasuevio 
Botauic  Oarden,  wbere,  in  1834,  aftor  being  30  years  pknted,  it  is  30  ft, 
high  ;  which  confirms  Wi]ldenow's  conjecture,  that,  in  a  mild  moist  cliniate, 
it  inaj  become  a  tree.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
QamleiiB,  and  at  Mesors.  Laddiges's. 


13..^.  INCA^NA   Wm.     The  hovj-kared  Alder. 
MMMaWfm.    Wind.Sp.Pl.,t.i>.3»i  B«im.,p.«).;  N.OiiBtB.,Kfi.«l&i  HwAaWtoiii, 

aSnMwri.    a.A-]nai-nr.iociliMlJm.Sp.n.,J33L; 
iTfieto  IM.  Sm.j  A.  ttMa  lnqtoi*c.,  Bamk. 

ElKf«l»Elte,ocwiifi»Ell«,  Orr.  I 

E^mtif-    il*jae  fM*U.,t.  idi. :  i^omM-iSia.  jl 

Spec.  Chof.,  ^c,  Leaves  oblong,  acute, 
pubescent  beneath ;  axils  of  tbe  veina 
naked.  Stipules lanceolate.  (H^.r!^.  ' 
Pl.,  iv.  p.  335.)  A  tree,  which  grows 
'  in  U^t  sondy  so3,  in  Lspland,  Sweden, 
andPrussiai  aiidon thehilUin Austria, 
Camiola,  the  Ukiaine,  Tyro!,  and  Swit- 
lerland ;  also  in  Nortb  America.  This 
tree,  wfaich  Hoss  infonns  us  is  common 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  will  attain 
a'greater  heu|;ltt  than  Che  common  alder, 
or  from  50  ft.  to  TOA.,  even  in  b  toler- 
ably  dry  soil.  It  diflers  from  the  common 
alder,  in  theieavBs  beiag  p<»nted,  in  the  leaves  snd  tbe  young  wood  not 
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«iivgludnoui.in  tbeir  hoai;  nppearaiic^  and  fn  tbe  abseDcec^tarib  orhair 
n  tne  uili  of  the  nerra  of  tbe  leaves.    It  waa  iatroducttl  into  Englaiul 


11)  1760,  but  haa  not  been  much  cultivated.  There  ore  plants  Bt,Hesira. 
I>oddi^'s  SOft.  high.  It  foroua  Teiy  bBDdsome  tree,>iid  well  d^crvea  a 
placein  omainentu  plantatiani. 

fOTKft». 

1  A.i.tlacim^Lodd.CbL,ed.l836. — TheleaTetaresligfatljlaciniated. 
Thoe  are  treei  in  the  Boiticultural  8ociet]r'i  G^rden,  and  at 
Hesws.  Loddues'!. 

*  A.  t.  3  glaiai;  A.  ^dc*  Mkix.  N.  Amer.  Syh.,Lodd.C^.,eA.  1S36; 
Betula  iuciLoa  var.  glafica  AU. ;  Block  Alder,  Amer.,  hai  the  leavee 
dark  greeo  above,  and  glBucous  beneath  :  the  petioles  are  retldiah. 
Accanling  to  Michaux,  tnii  fonns  a  tree,  in  the  United  States,  Ironi 
left.  toSOft.  high.    Tfaisisoneof  the  inost  beautlAil  kindsofthe 

indenieath,with  the  petioles  green. 

Olher   Yarietia.      A.  awiericma  Lodd.  Cat.,  A.  canadin^  Lodd.  C^., 

and  A.  ribra  Lodd.  Cat.,  appear  to  belong  to  tbis  spedea ,-  but  the  pLants 

in  the  Hackney  arboretum  «re  so  small,  that   we  have  not  been  sble  to 

sadsfy  ounelves  tbot  tbey  are  suffiuently  disdnct  to  constitute  varietiea. 

a  4.  A.  snBULi^TA  WiUd.    The  mmJtoBed  Alder. 

tdtaMtaUm.    Wllld  Sp.  PL,  A  [i  3».  i   Baum.,  p.  IL  i  N.  Du  Hub.,  Ip.  (]«. :  Fuiti  Fl  Abr. 

Snl,  1.  V.  «3. 1  Mii!(i».N.Aii»r.a,t.Rji.llS,i  Lal<I.Cu.,«LIBk 
Stmontmit    Aftal*  •snlkli  ^  Borl.  Zng.,  &  p.  338. ;    R  nt^  Sirk.  Sillr- 3.  p.  li  .i  Bm 

GuxUiirii  LcM  Cal,  1S3S )  comaiMi  Aliter.  .fnKr. ;  HucLJnwt  Alds. 
£»r»Aw>.     Wui.  AnlR.,  L  19.  C  «L  ;  AUMtl  luKt^  &  t  9&  ;  Mlcl».  V.  Abw.  BfL.  t  TS. 
f.l.iuHt  ourj^.  15**.,  aa  <rhlch  *n  nliitillal  tbe  Ivn,  pup^  uul  pnftct  InMd  dT  the  Miau* 
(AcrDnfctt)  huUltcera,  l%>la'iu  hutullfen  JM.  am4  Jniiu,  Itat  Amcrlna  ilda  ittrr  itaUi, 
•rnlch  tnluUii  ihbi  UK 


S/iec  CAnr.,  rf^r^.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate;  veins  and  their  axils  hatry  on  the 
under  side.  Sdpules  elliptic,  obtuse.'  (ff^UU.  Sp,  Pk,  iv.  p.  336.)     A  ahruh. 


fivm  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Noith  America,  in  swamps  and  on  river 
sidea.  According  to  Michaux,  it  is  frequent  ^ong  the  sides  of  broaks,  but 
abounds  most  in  places  covered  with  stagnant  water.  Its  leares  are  of  a 
beautiful  green,  about  2in.  lon^,  ovnl,  distinctly  furrowed  on  the  surbce, 
and  doublj  dentiailsted  at  the  edge.     Tlie  wogd,  when  ciU  into,  is  whiU; 
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but,  like  that  or  all  the  alders,  U  becomes  reddiah  wben  it  comeB  tn  contnct 
with  the  sir.  The  dwarf  stature  of  thts,  uid  nll  the  othv  Amertcan  aldera, 
rendort  tfaem  of  no  use  aa  timber  treee ;  but,  Bccordini;  to  Ra&ieBque,  tfae 
leaves  are  vulnemy  and  astringent.  The  baii  ia  gnptic,  and  is  used  fbr 
dydng  browD,  and,  with  Titriol,  bUck.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  ii  emetic, 
and  dyes  ydlow.  The  female  cstkiiu  alao  dje  bkick.  Planta,  in  the  Lon- 
flOD  nurseriea,  are from  It.  to  1(.  6d.  each ;  and  seeds  li.p^ox.  At  Boll- 
wjrller,  planta  are  I|&Bnc;  at  New  York,  lAcents. 

A  5.  A.  UMDtiuVA  Wm.    The  MvtAJeavtd  Alder. 

,  blmtiflamam.    WUU.  Bp.  F 

Srwntwi,    ^Stnilii  crl^  J- ,_^__,, . 

a.  f.  ViLi  A.  <niet  Pm* Fl  Amir.  StpL,3.  p.m3.,  N.Bm  Ham.,a.p.Sl& 

*  Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  oblon^  acute,  rounded  at  the  bose ;  petioles  and 
Teins  hairy  on  the  under  Bide  :  axiia  of  the  veins  naked ;  Btipules  ovate- 
oblon^.  [fFuifd.  ^.  P/.,  iv.  p.336.)  A  ehrub,  not  above  3 fl.  or  4 it.  high; 
a  native  of  CaDoda,  and  on  higb  mountains  in  sphagnous  swamps  io  Penn- 
Sflraaia.  In  tfae  Berlin  Botanic  Oarden,  occonling  to  WUdenow,  it  waa 
lAft.  highin  1611.  Plaiits,  in  the  London  nurseriea,are  £f.  6d.  eacb;  and 
tt  New  lork, 20 crata;  and  ceeds  I  dollar  and  25centa  per  pound. 

I  6.  A.  coKDiFO^LiA  Loid.    The  faeart-leaved  Alxler. 

UnHfioiam.    Lodd,  B<K.  C>b,t.  im, 

»»^— ;    ^M(dlit>r<w<>M.M„nW)~L.JLU9; 

Sj^mtmp.    Ba(,CiIi.,  LUSl.!  DatjV-l^.;uidtb«pb(cg(tlilii|w>ialBniilMV()hnMt 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Leaves  heajt-sba^ed,  acuminate,  dark  grcen  and  ihining. 

{Tenore.)     A  tree of  limiler  magnitude  to  tlie  common  alder;  anative  of 

Calabria  and  Naples,  in  woods.  Introdnced  in  ISSO,  and  floweriog  in  Hardi 

and  Aptil,  before  the  developement  of  the  leaTes. 

"  A  large  and  very  bandsome  round-headed  tree, 

with  broad,  deep  green,  ahining  leaves,  deeply    J 

faeart-fih^ied  Bt  the  base.   Itgrows  withrapidity,     m 

and  is  one  of  tbe  moet  iuterestiag  omaiDeatal      ; 

trees  tfaat  have  of  late  yeen  been  introduced." 

(Peimy  Ct/c,  art.  Alnus.)     It  is  a  most  distinct 

n'eB ;  and,  tfaoufh  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 
es,  it  is  perlecuy  faardy.  It  ripena  seeds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
might  easily  fae  rendered  as  common  aa  A.  gluttnoBa,  Tfaere  is  a  verjr 
faandsome  tree  in  the  collection  of  Mesars.  Loddiges ;  and  anolher  in  the 
Horticnltural  Sodet]r's  Oarden.  Planls,  in  the  London  nuraeriea,  ore 
b.6</.each;  at  B<dlw;ller,  8 francs ;  and  at  New  York, 50  centb 

■  7.  A.  Ti^KiDiB  Dec.    The  green-J^atwd  Alder, 

Spec.  CAar.,  ^.  Leaves  ovate,  doablr  ■enBleil,  glatojus.  Pedundesofthe 
female  catkins  branched.  Scales  of  tfae  strobiles  having  equal  lobea,  tniD- 
cBte-nerved.  iiVilld.Sp.  PL,iv.  p.  466.)  A  large  Bhrub,  or  lowbuahytree: 
a  native  of  the  liigh  mounlaint  of  Hungary,  Styria,  aad  Carinthia;  and  of 
Germaiiy,  in  tfae  oeighbouriioad  of  Sabburg.  ^lowerin^,  in  Uesars.  Lod- 
■  digeB'seoIIection,in  Hardiand  April;  and  ripeoing  its seed  in  August.  It 
was  introduced  in  1880.  This  pbnt  ia  considered  bj  nuuiy  botBoists  as 
intamediate  between  the  alders  aod  the  birches.  It  agrees  with  ihe  alders, 
in  faaving  the  pedimcles  of  the  female  catkins  ramoae ;  and  in  general 
appearance  it  resembleB  the  A^huu  incana  in  a  youiu  atate :  but  it  beloi^ 
to  tbe  birches,  by  the  parta  of  its  fhictification,  and  by  tbe  number  of  ita 
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ttntaea».  The  staD  of  tbe  plaiit, 
ID  ita  native  habitst,  ■eldom  riies 
higher  tfaan  5ft.  or  6ft.  It  di- 
videa  into  einooUi  branches,  an- 
gular,  fumished  with  alternate 
oval  leavea,  Mnooth  on  both 
■urftces,  and  doub!;  «errated. 
The  teeth  are  Bharp,aiid  almoBt 
alternBlelv  loug  and  Bhort.  The 
mste  CBtKiiu  are  8}  in.  loDg, 
sloider,  cvliodric,  with  niuneroua 
pedicelea  flowers.  The  females 
are  subcorymbose,  elliptic,  with 
alender  pedunclea.  Watson, 
who  has  ^ven  a  goad  figure  of 
thti  speaea,  BayB,froiD  the  habit 
and  inSoresceDce  of  tbe  female, 
this  plant  ma;  be  conaidered 
an  jflnuB ;  but  the  fruit,  being  a 
"  claimB  it  a  Jetula." 


As  the  genend  appeanuice  of  the  plant  n 

"    '       e  bave  placed  it  uuder  the  fonner  genui.     It  ia  a  very  handaome 


e  reaemblea  an  alder  than  a 


Bhrub,  and  ia  well  deservins  of  a  place  io  collectioiia,    There  are  plaots  at 
Mesjra.  Loddigea's,  in  tbe  Horticultural  Sodetya  Oardea,  and  in  aome  of 


App.  i.     OlAer  Species  t^Alnus. 

Tba  niu  jtlniH,  Mr.  RsjU  iBhTiM  oi  In  Ui  idmlnUi 
li  tb<  BliulaiH  tnit  It  lua  Id  Ihc  D«tharii  bcmliplieR ; 

iliiiatihieiiuntatAim.     A.iiiMftiia  BDjleUTWTnl ,  _ 

Td»    A.^K^iltKoflraBBuninUMbmm-.taiA.mt^itt—iiWM.n/iM.B. 
■gBM«lnnaitgiiaJlngth«T»ll«i;frpiiiwhlcli[t  wmunHiiL"  immt,  p.  Stl.)    ' 
IhM,  <if  tb«  ibon  mda,  11  Isut  A.  ivpaWiHft.  ■  tnc  flmni »  ft.  lo  40  lC  hl^,  II 
iuiHV  ■*'■*■''''*  w""*  "'' ^'"^  1  mil  wB  hop*  It nuj- ■-' ' " 

Genus  II. 


nmnbaUc, 
luBeltDtlT 


mmu 


BBTULA  7\)i(m.     Thb  Birch.    Lm.  Sytt.  MoncE^cia  Polfindria. 
Un^lUUIm.   TmriL,  LSeO.)  LIb.  Ocb.,  W&  i  Jum.,  408.;  FL  Bl.,  101L;  Cgnip.,  «il*.,  iSl.; 

L«i,L7aXi  aw«n,L8aj  UndLXiL  S«LbeL,p. 
■■■inimft.    BaulMU.A-.i  BMuli,  ftiU;;  Abcdul,  ten.i   BMuUl  feM.I   Blikc,  6«-. ;   Ba%, 

IMoti  BWL  AiiAiiwlSegbd)  BUirk,  or  B«ib,  AmtOjl  i  B«u,  Rmttm;  BnoE^  ^MA. 
BninMaH.    nou MkJii Ctltlc nua* )  or, iccoidliic lo  otbtr^ fRim  th«  Liite  wadiataFn, (o 

IMI;  ftiiMtli*llue*>airib*Biioullet()n,>bieb  wu«alwijimKli<i(blrcbiiidi,briiUB*el  ta 

drlnbackllwpt^K    PUbj  dicln*  ib«  nuB*  fton  MnaKn. 

Daeription,  4^.  Hie  specie*  aie  chieflj  dedduoua  trees,  some  of  which  sre 
oflargesze;  Init  several  of  the  species  are  Bhruha.  liiey  are  natiTea  of 
Europe,  chiefly  in  tbe  most  north«ii  parts,  or  io  hish  elevatioiiB  in  the  south ; 
of  North  America;  and  aome  of  them  of  ABia,  Tfief  are  generally  tbund  in 
moimtaiaouB  rock;  aituationa  in  the  middle  of  Europe ;  but  they  grow  wild 
in  i^ains  and  peat;  boQb  in  tbe  northmi  rc^ons.  The  common  birch  ia  one 
of  the  hardicst  of  known  trees;  and  there  are  onlr  one  or  two  other  spedes 
of  ligneoiu  ptantB  which  approach  bo  near  to  the  Vorth  Pole.  The  common 
birch  has  been  known  firom  tfae  earliest  ages ;  and  it  hHB  long  been  tlie  moat 
nsefiil  treetotbeinhatncants  of  the  extreme  north  of  Euri^ ;  as  tbe  canoe 
birch  hai  been  to  thoae  of  the  north  of  North  America.  The  species  all  ripen 
■eeds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  ore  all  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any 
ordinarf  soil;  but,  being  hur-rooted,  they  do  not  grow  aowell  in  very  stroQg 
days ;  nor  do  plants  of  this  genus,  when  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings,  grow 
so  tr^y  ai  in  tbe  case  of  some  otber  genera.   Tbe  leaves  of  the  hirdi  having 
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durable  than  the  burk. 

Leavtt  imttU.     Na^Bc*  tiuefiy  oj  Europe, 
*  I.  B.  a'lba  L.   The  white,  or  wmmmi,  Birch. 

/dn^eieaMM.    Lln.  Sb  PL,  13SS.  |   WlUd.,  4.  p,  MB.  i  Fl  Br,  lOU.  i  Eail.  FL,  4.  p.  I59L  <  Hwk. 

ScM.,n<;  HaBk.  Vr.  Fl,3dld.,p.«ll. 

^iwMKi.     S.  «iMKcnt  £*r4.  Jr»..  Sl.,  Fl  Qjr,  338.1  J>.,  Ncu  IfflS.,  AU.  OM. ;  Mtuln 

IMar';**£.jB.wilakBi'aIbifi..MiBt^BtViCemp.a>Boi.kat..i-  v:9\-:  BonKw «Bauu, 

-     "  -     '-**    Tn3g.jFl  D«n.,L  HS7.I  Tr»8.Hlit.lllS.  li  B«uh.  Hlit,l.  pt». 

,  I.  p.  1!1.  C  i  CUB.   BpiL,  p  «9.  r.  i  D«L   Fcmpt,  839.  t.  1  Qtt.  &BK., 

^ISQ.C  ;  oiu  Jl(.  1S4T. ;  ■ndA'  lisa, ortha «tln  tnej  uidtbcplUa 
olHBie, 

■  ^iec.  Char,,  $c,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  BaniewfaBt 
deltoid,  uaequally  lerrated,  nearly  glabrous. 
(Ettg.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  153.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
almoBt  ever;  piut  of  Europe,  but  more  espe-  i 
tMily  of  the  colder  re^ons.  A  diminutive 
■hrub  in  tlie  extreme  north,  but  a  tree  from 
50  f^.  to  60  fl.  hieh  in  the  middle  re^oni; 
flowering,  iu  Lanumd,  in  M^;  and  in  the 
Apenniiies,  in  FeEiruary  aad  March. 

1  B.  a.  2  pinduh  Rmitb,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836;  B.  p^ndnU  Solh  Germ.,  i.  p. 
405.,  8q  pt.  S.  p.  476. ;  B.  vemicdsA 
Ehrh.  aA,  96.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
Pl.  qff.,  328.;  B.  p£nduli8  vtr^a 
hoei.  Prvi*.;  the  weeping  Birch,  is  a 
well.Jcnown  tree,  differing  from  the 
mecies  in  having  the  dioota  more  slen- 
der.smoother,  Mtdpenduloua.  (Seethe 

plale  of  the  young  tree  in  our  ikst  Volume.)  Some  ContinentBl  and 
Englishbotanists,and,Bmong  the  iatter.Sir  J.  E.Smith,areindined 
to  eonsider  tfais  a  variatian  rather  tban  a  variety ;  but  this  opinioa 
does  not  previul  among  cultivators.  Sang  states  that  the  weeping 
variety  is  easily  known  Irom  tbe  coininon  birch,  by  its  attaining  a 
much  larEer  siie;  by  ita  main  branches  being  more  straight  BDd 
upright  (though  its  lateral  onea  are  pendent  at  their  eitremities); 
and  by  its  leaves  being  smaller.  It  attmns,  he  says,  the  slature  o^a 
timber  tree  in  mucb  les«  time  than  the  common  sort;  and  isfiir 


handsomer,  both  when  joung  and  wfaen  in  a  msture  state.  AU  theai 
particulars  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one  wfao  faas  had  much 
occasion  to  penetrate  into  btrch  forests ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
nunerymen  coUecting  the  seeds  of  this  variety,  and  finding  that  the 
m^rity  of  the  plants  produced  by  them  are  of  the  smootfa-leaved 
and  weqnng  klnd,  leavet  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  B.  a.  p^udula 
is  BS  much  a  variety  bxB.o.  pub&cens.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  {Brit. 
Fl.,  3d  ed.,  p.  411.):  "  Tfaere  is  a  variet;  of  this  tree  (.B.  pfnduls 
Soii,  Lituti.  S^,  p.8?9.),  with  remarkably  drooping  ^ .  ,  ,„ 
branches,  which  are  more  verrucose  tlmn  ir  **—  ''■' 
common  appearance.  It  is  not  unfrequent  h 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  end  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  drooping  Inrch,  To  this  Scott  .  ^mp 
alludes:  M     t^ 

•"WlierewKptllitblirhirltfaiUTtlbuk,  W?_ 

And  kns  dKbnclW  h*U'.-  - 
t  B,  a.  Spniefreiu ;  B,  pub£scens  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  < 

WiUd.,  iv.  462.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18S6;  and  our  fg. 

1548. ;  has  the  leavei  covered  with  wbite  hain ;  and,  thou^  c 
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tidtfed  by  maiiy  botaniBts  u  a  species»  and 

disdnct  enough  in  appearanoe,  we  have  no 

hesitation  whatever  m  pronouncing  it  to  be 

mefely  a  variety. 
%  B.  a.  4  pontica ;  B,  p6ntica  Lodd.  Cat.^  ed.  1836 ; 

and  our^.  1549. ;  has  the  leaves  somewhat 

larger  than  the  species,  and  appears  of  more 

robust  growth.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  in 

the  Oxiord  Botanic  Garden,  which,  40  years 

planted»  is  45  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the 

trunk  1  ft.  llin.,and  of  the  head30ft    At 

Croome  there  is  a  tree,  which,  40  years 

planted,  is  70  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Giasnevin 

botanic  Gkurden,  one  35  years  old,  which  is 

38  ft.  high.  The  pbmts  in  Meosrs.  Loddiges^s 

coUection  are  quite  young,  and  not  above 

3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height. 
!K  B.  a.  5  \3rtic^d&ay  B.  tfrticifolia  Lodd.  Cai.,  has 

the  leaves  deeply  ladniated,  serrated,  and  hairy. 

^  B. «.  6  dalecSrlica  L.  Sopa,  416L,  li  deaciibed  by  the  younger  LinnKOt,  aa  luiTliig  Iti  letTes 
alnuMt  psln^ate,  with  uie  MgmeDia  toothed}  **  cut  like  Uioee  of  henp,*'  acoocding  to 


*fB.a.7  maeroodrpa  Willd.  has  the  female  eatkf na  twlee  aa  long  aa  thoae  of  the  ipedei. 
{  B.  «.  SyUMr  PoriegUit  Dumont  haa  the  leaTOs  Uotcfaed  with  jeUowiah^white. 

Othcr  Vanetiet.  B,  popnlsSbh&  and  B.  daurica,  given  below  as  species, 
are,  we  think,  as  much  vaneties  as  the  precedin^  sorts;  for,  thoush  ^.^opu- 
lifblia  will  come  tolerably  true  from  seed,  yet  it  is  often  produced  from  seeds 
of  the  common  Inrch.  B.  daiirica  appears  to  be  a  variety  o£B.  aiba,  stunted 
iirom  the  climate  in  which  it  grows ;  and  the  same  observation  wiil  apply 
to  B.  siblrica,  and  some  others,  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges  for  1836.  B.  exc^sa  and  B.  ni^  of  some  of  the  London  gar- 
dens  are  mere  varieties  of  the  common  bnrch,  and  quite  distinct  ^m  the 
spedes  described  by  botanists  under  these  names,  which  are  natives  of 
■America.  (See  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  xi.  p.  502.  689.)  There  are  some  other 
aorts  tn  the  collection  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s ;  such  as  B.  undulkta»  B. 
Thouinkma  and  B.  Fischerii,  wluch  appear  to  us  to  belong.  to  B.  &lba ;  but, 
the  plants  bein^  ezceedingly  small,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  this  with 
certainty.  B.  lacini^ta  being  mereiy  a  cut4eaved  variety  of  B,  populifolia,  we 
have  induded  it  under  that  head;  as  we  have  the  sort  named  B.  p^nduia, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  prefer,  in  this  case>  as  in 
simiiar  ones,  giving  varieties  which  have  been  generaily  considered  species 
as  such,  merely  indicating  oiur  opinion  by  a  letter  in  parentheses,  for  the 
sake  of  disposing  of  the  synonymes.  There  are  some  varieties  of  a  trifling 
nature  given  by  Linnseus  in  his  Fhra  Suecica :  such  as  one  with  a  rounder 
leaf  than  the  speciesy  and  pendent  branches ;  one  with  a  white,  broad,  and 
acuminate  leat ;  one  with  brittle  branches,  and  a  blackish  wooUy  leaf ;  one 
(J?.  saxatilis  torminMis)  with  an  oblong  \ea£;  and»  lastly,  the  dwarf  bircli, 
probably  the  B.  pikuJa  of  Lodd,  Cat.  These  varieties  are  recorded  in 
Martyn  s  Miller  ;  but,  unless  we  are  right  in  coiyecturing  B,  pdmila  to  be 
the  lasty  we  have  not  seen  any  of  them.  Dr.  Agardh  mentions  '*  three 
singular  varieties  with  laciniated  ieaves  (B,  hybrida  Mcench)  near  Fahlun. 
(^ard.  Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  63.])  Tbe  birch  varies  so  much  from  seed,  that 
scarcely  any  limits  can  be  siven  to  the  number  of  sorts  that  mi^t  be 
selected  from  a  seed-bed.  In  extensive  birch  forests,  also,  whether  m  the 
rocky  scenery  of  Sweden,  the  bogs  in  the  north  of  Russia,  or  on  the  hills  of 
Grermany,  full-«rown  trees  may  be  seen,  as  various  in  their  foliage  and  habit 
of  growth  as  the  young  plants  in  seed-beds.  For  this  reason,  we  are  in- 
clined  to  think  that  there  are  only  two  Eivopean  spedes  of  birch,  B.  41ba 
and  B.  nkna;  and  four  American  species,  B.  papyracea,  B,  exc^sa,  B. 
l6ntB,  and  B,  nigra. 
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The 

common  birdi,wheii 
a(  a  trce-like  «ze,  is 
knowii,  at  fint  nglit, 
by  the  silvetj  white- 
BeBSofitKouterbark, 
the  ■mallneu  of  iti 
teaves  in  compBnBon 
with  thoie  of  other 
tiniber  treet,  and  the 

a  whole  appeBT- 
ance.  Tfae  tree,  aa 
coniperedwith  othen, 
15  of  the  middle  uze, 
seldom  exceeding  SO 
feet  in  height,  with 
B  tnink  of  frora  1  ft. 
to  ISin.  in  diameter, 
even  in  thc  mosl  b-  i 
vourable  dtuationB. 
Wben  ilrawn  up  in 
wooda,  however,  in 
eood  aoil,  it  bas  been 
known  lo  aft»n  the 
beigbt  of  from  60  tt. 
to  eoil.,  but  never, 
in  sucb  siluadons, 
with  a  Cniok  of  pro- 


Kriitn 


InthewoodsofRns-  ^™-  -~"''^"-"  — "•■■■i— 

sia,  Pallas  observes, 

the  birch  is  tall  and  erect,  witb  a  trunk  not  very  tbitk ;  in  the  grovcs,  tbe 
trunk  iB  thicker,  and  the  head  more  spreading;  and,  in  the  open  fields,  the 
tnink  ia  short,  the  head  broader  than  it  is  hi^,  and  the  brBnches  tor- 
tuous.  'nie  trunk  ia,  in  general,  straight  and  cylindrical,  without  defbnnities 
and  knoti.  Tlie  cuticle  is  white  Bod  Bcaly  m  trees  from  ten  to  thirteen 
jears  of  age;  but  in  otd  trees  the  tnink  is  covered  with  deep  black  ciefta 
ta  its  bark,  The  brancbes  proceed  chiefly  fnnn  tbe  summit,  and  are  aJter- 
nate,  freqoentlj'  subdivided,  Terr  pliant  and  flexible,  and  covered  with  a 
reddnh  brown  or  russet-coloured  smooth  berfc,  which,  tu  well  aa  the  buds, 
is  sliahtlj  impregnated  with  a  reeinous  ■ubstance.  Both  the  trunk  and 
braDdies  are  occnsianBlly  subject  to  the  production  of  eiCTescences;  the 
former  as  laige  knois,  and  toe  latler  bi  twiggy  tufts  resembling  lai^e  birds' 
neats.  These  twiggy  tuftB  are  seldoTn  fbund  on  the  weeping  vanety,  and 
abound  most  on  trees  of  the  common'»orl  growing  on  bq^  soil.  They 
are  moxt  probaMy  formed  bj  the  estravBsation  of  ihe  sap,  occamoned  by  the 
puncture  of  lome  insect.  The  leaves  are  altemate,  bright  green,  smooih, 
■faining  beneath,  with  the  veins  croBslng  Uke  the  meahes  of  a  net ;  and  the 
petiolee  are  J  in.  or  more  in  le:^b.  llie  nule  catkms  amenr  in  autumn, 
on  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  but  do  not  expand  thrir  Sowers  till  tbe  femsle  cet- 
kins  appear  ia  spring.  On  young  irees,  and  on  old  trees  in  particular  situ- 
attons,  especially  in  damp  boggy  soil,  the  brancbes  are  erect;  bul  in  old  trees, 
and  in  some  young  ones  more  tban  in  otbers,  thej  ere  pendulous,  and  hence 
the  varietj  of  that  name.  The  roota  eitend  themselves  horizontally,  and 
divide  into  a  great  number  of  rootlets  and  hair-like  fibres  at  their  extremities  ; 
but  they  never  throw  up  suckers.  The  rate  of  growth  is  conaiderable  when 
the  tree  is  young;  BTeraging  from  16  in.  to  8ft.  a  jear  for  thefirat  10  years; 
and  joui^  treea  cnt  down  to  the  ground  often  mal^  sboots  8ft.  or  lOtt.  long 
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in  one  Maaon.  The  duration  of  th«  tnrch  b  not  great,  the  tree  Bttaining 
roaturityi  io  good  8(hIb,  in  from  fortj  to  fifty  jeara;  Init,  according  to  Haitig, 
aeldomWtingin  health  tiil  itattdns  a  hundred  ymra. 

GmgrtaUty.  The  comaon  Inrch  ia  a  native  of  the  colder  regions  of  the 
old  Continent ;  and  olao,  aa  we  thinlt  (under  the  form  of  B,  ^pulifdlia, 
and  otber  kinda,  trested  by  botoniata  aa  apecies),  througfaout  gieat  part  of 
NorUi  America.  It  is  found  in  Aaia,  in  Siberia,  aa  br  aa  the  Allaic  Mouu- 
toina ;  and  also  io  the  Knialayaa ;  but  not  iu  Africa.  According  to  Pallaa,  tbe 
birch  is  more  commou  than  auj  other  tree,  throu^ut  cbe  whole  of  the  Rus- 
aiainempire;  being fouud  in  eveiy  »ood  and  grove, from  the  Battic  Sealo  the 
Eaatern  Ocean ;  prospering  beat  in  b  moist  alluvial  soil  (kiaiuuoJimoBm) ; 
and,at  it  lovea  amoderate  numidity,  it  olways  indicates  land  lit  for  the  plau(p. 
In  aome  parta  of  Ruaaia,  inuneuse  tracca  are  covered  with  thia  tree  alone.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moacow,  it  forms  the  prerailiug  tree  in  all  the  woods 
beloiiging  to  the  country  reaidences  of  the  nobles,  and  it  roay  be  aeen  in  the 
foregTound  ofj^.  1551.,whichia  aview  of  the  Lake  of  Petrovakoy6,  wbich,  in 


IB14,  when  we  roade  the  aketch,  wai  oue  of  the  most  celebrated  "  Engliah 
pleasur&frouods  "  in  that  part  ofthe  Ruaaian  empire.  In  Europe,  Dr.  Amdh 
obaerTes,  the  r^ion  of  tlie  bircb  is  bounded  oaly  b^  vegetation  itselr.  It 
is  found  Irom  Iceland  to  Hount  Etna :  in  the  Iceluidic  foresta  ita  Umita  are 
only  those  of  vegetation ;  but  on  Mount  Etna  it  ia  not  hi^er  than  5600  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  aea,  its  range  hwae  about  1 000  fL  It  Ie  found  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  Idnfdom  of  Naptes,  (wbere  it  commences 
Bt  the  height  of  4761  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,)  and  at  the  height  of 
610011.  forma  little  woods.  {Como.  Bol.  Mag.,  1.  p.  9L.)  Itiaalsofbuiid  od 
most  of  the  high  mountains  of  tne  aouth  of^  Europe ;  on  Mount  Caucaaua, 
in  Bucharia,  on  the  eastem  shorea  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  ^^n^it"*'^**'^, 
in  foreats  at  lat.  58°  it. ;  in  Daburia,  iil  Japan,  and  in  Weat  Greenland.  (Dre.) 
Von  Buch  conuders  tbe  birch  to  require  a  mean  lemperature  of  about 
S6°  of  Fahr.  In  Lapland,  according  to  ttie  aame  author,  the  line  of  birches  ia 
1937fl.  below  thelmeof  etemalsnow,  and  602  fL  above  theboundat^of  the 
,  Scotch  pine.  At  Hosperdet,  in  a  bay  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  coniroon  tnrch  la  a  low 
bush ;  but  at  Alten  it  becoroes  a  lofty  tree,  forming  wooda.  (ScAouu'  in  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  60.)  On  die  Alpa,  m  Switzerland,  it  ia  never  found  ati^re 
the  hdght  of  4400  it.  (M.  Alpkow  Dt  CandolU  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  £34.) 
B.  ilba  appeara  in  North  Aroerica  under  the  form  of  B.  populif^ia,  which, 
though  b^  raany  botaniati  considered  aa  a  diatinct  apeciea,  yet  we  canuot  help 
thinking  la  nothing  more  than  a  very  diatinct  TBiiety  of  ^e  birch  of  Europe. 
{See  No.  S.)  S,  pOmila  and  B.  glanduldsa,  also  fouod  in  North  America,  aie, 
prob^lv,  nothing  more  than  varietiea  of  B.  ilba.  In  Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
19  fbund  ahnost  erery  where  on  mountaina  and  in  pooi  aandy  aoiit ;  reaching 
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to  the  height  of  3500  ft.  on  some  of  ehe  Hkhland  mountams.  AccordiDg  to* 
Dr.  Walker,  the  birch  grows  higher  on  the  Highland  mountains  tfaan  any 
other  tree  exc^t  the  mountain  aah :  but  in  this  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  because  the  extreme  height  at  which  the  mountain  ash  is  found  in 
FoHarsfaire  is,  according  to  Watson,  2600  ft. ;  and  tbe  birch  is  found,  in  yarious 
phices,  1000  ft.  higfaer  up  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  finest  specjmens  of 
the  weepmg  birdi  grow  on  the  banks  of  rocky  streams  in  North  Wales.  In 
England,  the  birch  is  supposed  to  faave  been  once  so  plentiiul  in  BeiiLshire  as 
to  haye  given  the  name  to  that  county ;  thougfa  some  suppose  tfae  name  Berk- 
sfaire  to  be  a  comiption  of  Bare«oak,  or  Berroc,  sfaire. 

Hutory,  Tfae  common  birch  was  known  to  tfae  Greeks  (see  p.  18«)  and  to 
tfae  Romans.  According  to  Piiny  and  Plutarch,  the  oeiebrated  books  which 
Numa  Pompiiius  composed  700  years  before  Christ,  and  wfaicfa  were  buried 
witfa  him  on  Mount  «laniculum,  were  written  on  the  bark  of  tfae  bircfa  Cree. 
In  tfae  early  days  of  Rome,  tfae  lictors  faad  tfaeir  fesces  made  of  bircfa  brancfaesy 
wfaicfa  they  carried  before  tfae  magistrates  to  clear  tfae  way,  beating  tfae  people 
back  witfa'  tbe  bougfas.  Pliny  says  tfaat  the  birch  was  brougfat  to  Italy  ftom 
Gaui ;  tfaougfa,  considering  tfaat  it  is  a  native  of  ihe  Apennines,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  sfaould  not  faave  been  known  to  tfae  Romans  as  an  indigenous  tree. 
Tfae  bircfa  was  formerly  used  in  England  for  omameniin^  tfae  faouses  during 
Rogadon  Week,  in  the  same  manner  as  holly  is  at  Ohnstmas.  Oerard  says 
tfae  brancfaes  of  tfae  bircfa  "  serve  well  to  the  deckinff  up  of  houses  and  ban- 
quetting  roomes  fbr  places  of  pleasure,  and  beautifyiiw  uie  streetes  in  tfae  Crosse, 
or GangjWeek,  and  sucfa  iike.'*  Tfae  Oross,  or  Oang,  Week,  Pfaillips  tells  us,  was 
tbe  same  as  Rogadon  Week ;  wfaicfa  was  called  Ghuig  Week  from  tfae  crowds,  or 
gangs,  of  penitents  going  in  tfaat  week  to  confession,  before  Wfaitsuntide.  It 
waa  called  Cross  Week,  from  tfae  crosses  carried  before  tfae  priests  in  tfae  pro- 
cession  on  Ascension  Day ;  and  Rogation  Week,  from  tfae  Latin  verb  rogo^  to 
ask  or  pray.  {SyL  Ffor.,  i.  p.  133.)  Coles,  writingin  1657,  observes  that,  at 
this  season,  as  he  '*  rid  tfarougfa  little  Brickhiil,  in  Buckinflhamshire,  every 
sign  poste  in  the  towne  was  bedecked  with  green  bircfa.'*  We  faave  observed 
the  same  custom  in  Poland,  at  the  same  season ;  where,  aiso,  lai^  boughs  are 
fixed  in  the  ground,  against  each  side  of  tfae  doors  of  die  faouses.  The  birch 
faas  l)een  used  as  an  instniment  of  correction  at  scfaools  firom  tfae  earliest  ages 
Ancieatly,  says  Eveiyn,  *'  bircfa  cudgels  were  used  by  the  lictors,  as  now  the 
gentler  rods  by  our  tyrannical  pedagogues,  for  lighter  faults."  The  sight  of  a 
birch  tree,  observes  tfae  writer  of  tfae  articie  Bircfa  in  tfae  Nbuveau  Du  Hamel^ 
**  offers  a  vart  subject  of  interesting  meditation :  but  faappy  tfae  man  to  whom 
its  flexible  pendent  branches  do  Bot  recall  to  mind  that  tfaey  were  formerly 
instrumeDts  of  punisfament  to  faim  P'  0«nurd  observes  tliat,  in  fais  time, 
^  Bcboolmasters  and  parents  do  terrify  tlieir  cfaildren  with  rods  made  of  l)ircfa.*' 
The  use  of  these  rods,  bowever,  both  in  schools  and  private  fiunilies,  is  now 
fiist  passing  away,  together  witfa  many  otfaer  barbarons  practioes  of  our  an- 
cestors.  At  preseot,  tfae  tree  is  planted  in  Britain  in  poor  soils,  and  in  exposed 
situatiofis,  for  sfaeltering  otfaers;  in  copses,  for  produdng  brooms,  aod  for  many 
otfaer  vafaiable  purposes;  iind,  in  fayourable  soils  and  situations,  as  being  or- 
namentaL  On  tfae  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  France  and  Oermany,  it 
is  extensively  planted  as  a  fiiei  tree,  on  tfae  poorest  soils ;  and,  in  good  soils, 
as  a  nurse  for  nard-wooded  and  resinous  trees.  In  tfae  nortfa  of  Russia,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  tfae  natural  woods  of  bircfa  form  tfae  principal  suppiies 
of  fuel  for  large  towns ;  and,  in  many  places,  aiso  tiie  principai  ttmber  for 
buildings,  fumiture,  and  rural  implements. 

Properiiet  and  Useg,  Naturaliy,  the  bircfa  forms  tfae  fix>d  of  various  insects, 
wfaen  in  leaf ;  and  die  buds  and  catluns,  in  the  winter  season,  are  eaten  by  nu- 
merous  birds.  The  siskin,  or  aberdevine  (jFYingilla  «Sjpinus  Ir.),  feeds  upon  the 
seeds,  wfaicfa  are  its  fitvourite  food.  Tfae  tree,  wben  old,  forms  the  faabitat  of  va- 
rious  licfaens,  mosaeB,and  fungi;  particuiariy  I>8eda)eatetiilina,andtfaefungus 
(Polyporus  fomentkrius)  tfaat  produces  the  nioxa.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots 
arealso  occasionally  cfttcn  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  thougfa  theyarenotfoud 
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of  them.  Artificially,  the  birch  recommends  itsdf  to  the  proprietor  of  woods  and 
to  planters,by  the  foUowing  qualities : — Ist,  By  the  li^tness  and  multiplicity 
of  its  seeds,  which  it  begins  to  produce  at  the  age  o£  six  years ;  and  which, 
being  spread  abroad  on  every  side  by  the  wind,  |iye  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
young  plants ;  thus  produdng  a  thick  wood,  without  either  care  or  labour. 
2dly,  By  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  resistonce  which  it  makes  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  usually  delbtroy  trees,  and  eradicate  woods.  3dly, 
By  its  power  of  withstandin^  a  great  degree  of  both  heat  and  cold.  4thly,  By 
its  suffering  little  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  being  but  seldom  attacked  by 
caterpillars,  which  are  said  only  to  have  recourse  to  it  after  they  haye  de- 
stroyed  all  the  succulent  leaves  in  the  same  forest ;  and  which,  consequendy, 
beine  then  nearlv  matured,  can  do  it  but  little  harm.  5thly,  By  its  not 
requiring  the  shade  or  protection  of  other  trees ;  while  its  own  shade,  (rom 
the  liffhtness  and  thinness  of  its  foUage,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  oaki,  beeches,  and,  above  all,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  which  spring  up  under 
its  protection  with  great  vigour.  Hence,  the  value  of  the  birch  as  a  nurse  to 
haitl-wooded  trees,  which  it  protects  in  their  youth,  but  which  destroy  it 
when  they  acquire  strength.  6thly,  By  its  not  injuring  other  trees  with  its 
roots,  which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  draw  but  very  little  nourish- 
ment  firom  it.  7thlv,  By  its  succeeding  almost  every  where,  and  improving 
poor  soils  by  the  cieposition  of  its  leaves.  8thly,  By  its  fumishing  usefiu 
products,  such  as  spray  for  brooms,  &c.,  a  very  short  time  after  bdng  planted. 
And,  9thly,  by  its  producing  a  wood  almost  exclusively  employed  in  Sweden, 
and  other  parts  ot  the  Continent,  for  smelting-fumaces  ;  and  in  other  cases 
where  a  bright  clear  flame  is  required.  Though  all  these  advantages,  says  the 
author of  the  article  Bouleau,in  the  DicUonnaire  de$  Eaux  et  Forets^belong  to 
the  birch,  we  cannot  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees ;  and  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  other  trees  of  stately  growth,  are  to  be  preferred  to  it  in  good 
soils :  but  the  birch  cannot  be  too  stronely  recommended  for  light  and  poor 
soils,  sands,  and  chalks.  In  Prussia,  ne  adds,  the  birch  is  planted  ewery 
where ;  and  it  is  considered  to  afford  security  against  adearth  of  niel,  and  to  in- 
sure  the  prosperity  of  the  woods,  by  the  disseminadon  of  its  seeds,  which  fiU 
up  every  blank  that  occurs. 

The  wood  of  the  birch  is  white,  shaded  with  red ;  of  a  medium  durability 
in  temperate  climates,  but  lastin^  a  long  time  when  it  is  grown  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  intermediate  between  coarse  and  fine.  It  is 
easily  worked  while  it  is  green ;  but  it  chips  under  the  tool  when  dry.  It 
weighs,  when  green,  65  Ib.  6  oz, ;  half-dry,  56  Ib.  6  oz. ;  and  dry,  45  Ib.  1  oz. 
The  wood  of  old  birch  trees  is  harder  than  that  of  young  trees,  and  it  aiso 
weighs  considerably  more  <  for  it  appears,  by  the  ^periments  of  Hartig,  that 
the  wood  of  a  tree  of  60  years' growth,  weighed,  dry,  36  Ib.  13  oz.;  while 
that  of  a  tree  of  25  years*  growth,  in  the  same  state  of  dryness,.  only 
weighed  35  Ib.  5oz.  The  wood  soon  rots  when  laid  on  the  ground  in  heaps; 
and,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  trees  are  feUed,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  wood,  and  taken  into  the  timber-yard,  where  they  can  be  exposed 
freely  to  the  air.  As  fuel,  birch  wood  occupies  the  I2th  place  among  81 
different  sorts ;  and  is  to  the  fiiei  of  the  beech  as  13  is  to  15 :  but,  if  the 
wood  of  the  birch  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  taken  in  the 
bulk,  it  is  only  as  12  to  15  ;  because  birch  loga,  not  being  so  straight  as  those 
of  the  beech,  do  not  pack  so  closely  together.  The  wood  gives  a  clear,  brieht, 
and  ardent  flame,  and  aflbrds  the  kind  of  fuel  most  generally  used  in  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  France,  for  smeltin^-fiiroaces.  Its  cmffeoal  remains  buming  a 
long  time ;  though,  eompared  with  that  of  the  beech,  its  value  is  only  as  14} 
to  16.  The  bark  of  the  birch  is  remarkable  for  its  durabiUty,  remaming  un- 
cormpted  for  ages,  even  in  situations  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water,  cold 
and  moisture.  Pallas  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  tombs  near  Jenisca,  in 
Siberia;  and  to  the  vauits  under  the  KremUn,  in  Moscow.  When  Mauper- 
tuis  traveUed  through  Lapland,  *'  to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  vast  forests,  consisting  entirely  of  birch.  The  soil,  in 
some  parts  of  these  wastes,  being  very  shallow,  or  very  loose,  the  trees  had 
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not  a  sufficient  footing  for  their  roots,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  winds. 
In  these  plaoes,  Maupertuis  found  as  many  trees  blown  down  as  standing.  He 
examined  several  of  them,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that,  in  such  as  had  lain 
lone,  the  substance  of  the  wood  was  entirely  gone,  but  the  bark  remained  a 
hollow  trunk,  without  any  signs  of  decay  *'  (GUpin*s  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i. 
p.  71.)  In  the  mines  of  Dworetzkoi,  in  Siberia,  a  piece  of  birch  wood  was 
found  changed  entirely  into  stone ;  while  the  epidermis  of  the  bark,  of  a  satiny 
whiteness,  and  shining,  was  exactly  in  its  natural  state,  perfectly  well  pre- 
served,  and  without  being  coloured  by  the  iron.  It  would  be  difficult,  says 
the  relater  of  this  fact  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  to  find  a  more  striking  proof . 
of  the  durability  of  this  thin  pellicle,  so  light  and  so  delicate  in  appearanc^  and 
which  the  ancients  used  with  so  much  propriety  instead  of  paper,  before  the 
invention  of  that  material.  The  buds  and  leaves,  in  early  spring,  abound  in 
a  resinous  matter,  an  aromadc  and  ameable  fragrance  from  which  may  be 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree;  and  the  leaves,  when 
bruised,  whether  in  a  recent  or  dried  state,  are  also  bitter  and  aroma- 
tic.  The  wood  is  employed  by  wheelwrights,  in  France,  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels;  and,  in  the  mterior  of  Russia,  in  the  construction  of  small  rustic 
carriages ;  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  are  sometimes  made  of  one  entire  stem 
of  a  young  birch  tree,  bent  by  heat,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  ties  of  the 
spray.  On  the  Continept,  chairs,  and  many  kinds  of  fumiture,  are  made  of 
bu*cn  wood;  and  many  ardcles  of  cooperage,  tumery,  &c.  Sabots  are  also 
made  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  made  of  alder,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  wood,  admitting  the  water  when  they  grow  old.  For  cftbinet-making, 
the  birch  is  of  little  use  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  or  eiglitv  years ;  at 
which  ace  it  is  little  liable  to  warp,  or  to  be  attaicked  by  worms.  Tne  tree  oc- 
casionaiTy  produces  knots  of  a  reddish  tinge,  marbled,  fight,  and  solid,  but  not 
fibrous ;  and  of  these,  which  are  much  soi^t  after  by  tumers,  cups  and  bowls 
are  made  by  the  Lapianders  with  their  knives.  The  young  shoots  and 
branches  make  hoops,  brooms  or  besoms,  and  des  for  faggots,  baskets,  wicker 
hurdles,  and  other  purposes  to  which  the  hazel  or  the  basket-wiUow  is  ap- 
plied ;  and,  when  peeled,  are  used  for  making  whisks  for  frothing  up  syllabubs, 
creams,  and  chocolate.  Birch  hoops  are  very  durable,  from  the  conservadve 
influence  of  the  bark. 

In  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland,  small  bundles  of  the 
twigs,  which  have  been  gathered  in  summer,  and  clried  with  the  leaves  on,  are 
used  in  the  vapour-baths,  by  the  bathers,  for  beating  one  another's  backs,  in 
order  to  promote  perspiradon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  make  torches  of 
the  brancnes ;  anci  the  Highlanders,  candles  of  the  berk,  twisted  into  a  rope- 
like  form.  Sandals  are  also  made  of  it,  and  thin  pieces  of  the  epidermis  are 
placed  between  the  soies  of  shoes,  or  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  as  a  defence 
against  humiditv.  The  bark  is  used  as  coping  to  walls,  and  is  placed  over  the 
masonry  of  vaults  under  ground,  as  lead  is  in  England,  to  prevent  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  from  penetradng  through  it.  It  is  even  wrapped  round  silis  and 
the  lower  parts  of  posts,  and  other  pieces  of  wood  inserted  in  the  eround,  or 
resdi^  on  it,  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  The  charcoal  of  the  birch  is  much 
in  demand  for  making  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  leaves  are  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  not  wilhngly  eaten  by  any  animals,  except  rabbits  and 
goats  ;  but,  when  they  are  young  and  fi^esh,  they  may  be  given  to  catde  and 
sheep ;  and  they  are  cLried  for  this  purpose  throughout  a  great  part  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Lapland.  Medidnally,  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  resolvent  and 
detersive ;  and  it  is  added,  that  persons  affiicted  with  rheumadsm,  sleeping 
on  a  bed  stufied  with  birch  leaves,  experience  a  perspiradon  which  afibrds  tnem 
great  relief.  A  yellow  colour  is  obtained  fit>m  them,  which  is  used  for  painting 
in  distemper,  and  for  dyeing  wool.  The  buds  and  the  catkins  afibrd  a  ktnd  of 
wax,  analogous  to  that  of  bees.  The  ashes  are  rich  in  potash :  1000  Ib. 
wei^t  of  wood,  biunt  green,  will  give  10  Ib.  12  oz.  of  ashes,  which  will  afford 
1  Ib.  4oz.  of  potash.  In  this  respect,  the  birch  occupies  the  55th  place  in  a 
list  of  73  trees.    In  the  birch,  as  in  all  other  trees,  the  potash  is  most  abun* 
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Ii  more  in  pn^xtr» 
glM^er,  both 
]  appears  to  btm  bera  firM  lued 
d  fbr  this  purpose  in  ETelyn^s  dme,  ax  be  BpeakB  of  **  Mr.  Howard'* 
tia,  made  of  the  tojw  and  loppings  of  birch.''  Tbe  bark  yields  s  jellowith 
brown  dye,  Bnd,  cambined  with  alum,  a  browniah  red.  Theie  maj  be  con* 
udered  as  the  princtpel  uses  of  the  birch  tree  in  central  Europe ;  hut  thoe 
are  othera  to  be  noticed,  which  are  peculiar  to  Norwa;,  Lapland,  Rummb, 
•nd  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  Lq>land  and  KamtschBtka,  the  huts  are  constnicted  with  birch  branchei 
corered  with  turf ;  aad  hggota  of  the  spray  with  the  leave*  on,in  cases  formed 
of  the  ikins  of  reindeer,  serve  (br  seats  during  the  daj,  and  beds  at  night. 
An  inttfeating  riew 
of  tome  of  Ihae 
huts  is  eiven  by  Dr. 
Claike  in  his  Scati- 
Jkuami,    of   which 
our  Ji^.  1563.  is  a 
copj.    The  bark  of 
la^  trees,  cut  into 
lengtbaofSft.,  and 
about  18in.  orSft. 
broad,  serves    the  ' 


necies  of  CBpe,or 

Gioak,  a  bole  beii^  made  it,  in  the  centre,  to  admit  the  head.  Sometinies 
serenl  pieces  are  uaed,  with  the  holes  only  at  one  end  t  and  theae,  put  over 
the  bead,  and  hangin^  down  on  everj'  side,  form  aa  complete  a  protection 
from  perpendicular  rains  or  «nows  as  if  the  man  were  slated.  The  niDe  peo- 
ple,  and  also  the  Ruwians,  make  the  barfc  of  the  smaller  trees  into  boots  and 
ahoea;  the  legs  of  the  boots  being  taken  &om  treei  about  the  same  thickness 
as  the  humtii  legs,  and,  consequently,  faaving  no  setm.  The  bark  is  also  made 
into  baskets,  boxes,  mata,  and  cordage  for  hamessing  horses  and  reindeer, 
and  tbe  inuer  bark  into  thread ;  while  au  the  fregments  are  carefully  preserred 
for  lif[hting  firea,  or  twisting  into  caodles.  K^deO'  skius  are  tanned  by 
■teeping  them  in  a  decoction  of  birch  spray,  mixed  with  salt ;  and  woollen 
stunl,  h^ng  boiled  in  the  same  decoction,  wicbout  the  salt,  ore  dyed  ^Uow 
or  ydlowish  brown,  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  process  is  con- 
tinued.  The  Finlanders  use  the  dried  leaves  as  tea.  The  bwk  is  ^so  exten- 
■ively  used,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  roofing  houses.  The  rafters  are  first' 
covered  witb  boards,  on  which  platea  of  birch  bark  are  laid  in  the  sBine  way 
ai  slatei  are  in  Bngland ;  Bnd  the  whole  is  covered  with  turf  and  earth,  to  the 
d^th  of  1  ft  or  more,  to  exclude  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter. 
Ine  eartb  over  the  bark  is  somecimea  cultivated  ;  though  it  is  most  commonly 
kept  under  grass.  Dr.  Ctarke  mencions  that,  "  on  some  of  the  roofs  of  the 
Norwegian  cottages,  a£tet  tbe  hay  was  laken,  he  fouud  lainba  posturing ;  and 
on  one  house  he  aaw  an  excellent  crop  of  tumips,"  (See  Eniyc.  ofAgru,  ed. 
S.,  p.  1 1 1 .)  In  Kamtschatka,  the  inner  bark  is  dried  and  ground,  tike  that  of 
the  Scotch  pine,  in  order  to  mlx  it  with  oatmeal,  in  timet  of  acarcity.  It  ia 
alao  laid  to  be  eateu  in  small  picces  along  with  the  roe  offisb.  The  tap  of 
the  birch  is  made  into  beer,  wme,  snd  rin<^er ;  snd  a  sugar  is  extracted,  and 
B  nirit  diatilled,  from  it :  240  bottlet  of  tapgive  61h.  of  syrup,  which  is  uted 
in  ituBsia  in  that  state  as  augar,  witbout  being  crystailised.  "  Dunng  the  skge 
of  Hamburg  by  the  Ruasians,  in  1S14^  almostallthe  birch  treeainthe  nc^- 
bourhood  were  destroyed  by  the  Boshkirs.and  Dtherbarbarianstridiers  in  the 
Russian  serrice,  by  being  tapped  for  their  sap."  {Penrof  (^cio.,  ait,  Betula, 
vol.  iv.  p.  346.)  The  beer  u  produced  by  fennenting  the  sap  with  yeast, 
hot  water,  and  hopa,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  sugar  is  procured  by  boiling 
and  evaporation ;  aod  the  wine  is  made  as  follows  :  ~ 
JVrc*  tViut.    TII(Hpi>flntiibulnHlbrboc<ngibole,  Itn.  DtSliLdHp,  Uifuh  tttt^  nni  Uic 
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grouod,  aod  on  tbe  louth  aide  oT  tlie  trunlL  In  EoilaDd,  lercnl  bolei  «re  loaietfinei  bored  In  tbe 
•ame  troe  at  onoe :  but,  hi  France.  tbU  metbod  i»  tbougbt  to  depri  ve  tbe  tree  of  its  sap  too  suddenly. 
Each  bdle  ibould  naTe  a  kind  of  fouet  flxed  in  it,  wbicb  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  dder  wood,  with 


anacn,  xjum  a  ouoaer  or  retwi  lo  ine  eno  oi  uie  wounoeo  parc.  wnen  a  sumoenc  quantity  or  san 
baa  been  collected,  tbe  bole  in  the  tree  !•  «topped  witb  a  wooden  peg ;  or  tbe  end  oi  tbe  wounded 
Ivancb  is  oovered  with  pitcb.  This  operation  is  always  performcd  in  spiing;  and  most  sap  is  faid  to  be 
procured  after  a  ▼enr  serere  wlnter.  SeTeral  trees  sbould  be  bored  at  tbe  same  time,  ta  order  that  a 
su(Bdent  quantlty  or  sap  may  be  obtaincdin  one  day,  as  it  is  spoiled  by  belng  kept.  It  bas  been  obserred 
that  tbe  sap  flows  in  greatest  abundance  about  noon.  Wben  tbe  wlne  is  to  be  made,  the  sap  should 
be  bolled  with  moist  sugar  or  boney,  in  tbe  proportiop  of  four  pounds  of  tugar  to  cTery  gallon  ct 
liquor.  While  boiiing,  tbe  scum  is  taken  oflT  as  Gut  as  it  riiek  till  the  liauor  it  qulte  cleia-.  It  is 
tben  worked  with  yeast  in  the  usual  way.  Tbe  Juice  and  rind  (pared  very  thln}  of  a  lemon,  and  of  a 
SevUle  orange,  may  be  added  to  every  gallon  of  dear  Uquor,  and  will  be  found  a  gmt  improvcment. 
Some  persons  also  put  a  few  twigs  of  sweet  briar  into  tbe  cask  whep  tbe  wine  Is  tunned,  to  give  it  a 
nerAimed  flavonr }  and  andently  it  was  the  custom  to  put  dnnamon  and  other  spices  into  tbu  wine. 
In  Mofloow,  they  add  drled  sprigs  of  mint  Tbe  wine  sboold  be  kept  three  montfas  belbre  It  is  bottled, 
and  twelve  months  before  it  Is  drunk.  Bircb  wine  bas  an  agraeable  flavour,  aod  la  conaldefed  very 
wholesome:    Tbat  made  in  Russia  eflbrvesces  like  champagne 

Bireh  OU  Is  obtained  from  tbe  barfc,  by  a  kind  of  dlstUlatlon,  wblch  is  thus  efibcted :  —  An  excava- 
tion  is  made  in  tbe  soll,  on  the  side  of a  bank  10 ft  or  13 ft.  deeptand  in  the form  of  an  Invoted  ooneu 
like  a  oommon  UmekUn,  wbich  is  Uned  in  theinside  with  dav.  The  bark,  beinsxoUected,  and  placed 
in  the  kiln,  Is  eovercd  with  turf,  and  tben  ignited :  the  oU  flows  tbrough  a  bole  made  in  tiie  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  into  a  vessel  plaoed  to  recelve  it,  froro  which  it  ia  transferTcd  to  casks  for  expoitatlon. 
The  Uquor  produced  consists  of  oU  and  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  used  for  tannlng  bides.  to  wbitb  it 
glves  that  powerftil  Atigranoe,  so  well  known  as  pecoUar  to  Russia  leotber.  The  oU.  wnen  purifled, 
u  quite  dear,  and  Is  used  In  medidn^  botb  intemaUy  and  extemally ;  and  the  pyroUgneous  tar-like 
Uquor,  which  Is  separated  flrom  it,  is  used  for  greasing  wheds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  8ang  observes,  birch  mapr  be  said  to  be  the 
iiniyersal  w<K>d.  *^  The  Highlanders  make  every  thing  of  it :  they  build  their 
houses  of  it;  make  their  beds,  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  and  spoons  of  it;  con- 
struct  their  mills  of  it ;  make  their  carts,  ploughs,  harrowa,  gates,  and  fences 
of  it ;  and  even  manufacture  ropes  of  it.  {PL  Kai.,  p.  80.)  The  branches 
are  employed  as  ftiel  in  the  distillation  of  wbisky ;  and  they  are  found  to  con- 
tribute  a  Aayour  to  it  far  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  use  of  fir-wood,  coal, 
or  peat.  fiirch  spray  is  also  used  for  smoking  hams  and  herrings,  fbr  which 
last  purpose  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  wood.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  leather,  dyeing  yellow,  making  ropes,  and  somedmes,  as  in  Lap- 
laod,  instead  of  candles.  The  spray  is  us^  for  thatching  houses ;  and,  dried 
in  summer  with  the  leaves  on,  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  sleeping 
upon,  where  heath  is  scarce.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  in  the  Ffighlands 
for  arrows ;  and  the  bark,  it  is  said,  on  the  sea  coast,  for  making  boats,  as  that 
of  B,  pa{)yTiU:ea  is  in  North  America. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  might  enumerate  a  number  of  minor  uses 
mentioned  by  authors,  when  speaking  of  the  tree  as  belonging  to  the  most 
northem  partsof  Europe;  and  some  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
now  become  obsolete.  Among  these  are  what  Evelyn  calls  **  the  whitest  part 
of  the  old  wood,  found  commonly  in  doating  birches,"  from  which,  he  says,  is 
made  "  the*ground  of  our  dSeminate-formed  gallants'  sweet  powder ; "  and  of 
the  quite  consumed  and  rotten  wood,"  he  says,  is  ".gotten  the  best  mould 
for  the  raisin^  of  divers  seedlings  of  the  best  plants  and  flowers."  (Hunter^s 
Evel^  voL  1.  p.  224<.)  The  useof  the  birch  in  artificial  plantations,  in  Sritain, 
is  chieiiy  as  an  undei^owth,  and  as  coppice-wood.  In  both  cases,  it  is  cut^ 
every  5  or  6  years,  for  brooms,  hoops,  wattle-rods,  crateware,  &c» ;  every 
10  or  12  years,  for  faggot-wood,  poles,  fencing,  and  bark  for  the  tanners,  the 
value  of  which,  in  Sc^tland,  is  about  half  that  of  oak  bark ;  and  not  oftener 
than  once  in  every  15  or  20  vears,  when  it  is  wanted  forherring  casks.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  spray  is  used  for  besoms,  rods,  des,  and  similar  purposes.  In 
the  Highland  cUstricts,  standard  trees  are  left  to  attain  a  timber  sue.  The 
birch,  as  already  observed,  is  very  firequently  used  as  a  nurse  to  other  trees ; 
and  especiallv  to  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  other  hard  woods.  Mmy  of  the 
extensive  oak  plantations  made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  in  Nottingham- 
shire  were  raised  between  rows  of  birch  trees,  planted  two  or  three  years 
before  the  acoms  were  sown;  as  has  been  recorded  in  detail  by  Speechly, 
and  by  Hunter  in  his  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylvaf  and  in  his  Georgical  Euaut. 
Hedges  are,  also,  freouently  made  of  the  birch  in  poor,  mossy,  or  sandy  sous; 
the  tree  bearing  the  snears  as  well  as  any  lij^eous  plant  whatever. 

The  birch,  io  landscape-gardening,  is  an  interestmg  tree,  from  its  form,  and 
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from  the  whiteness  of  its  baxk,  which  rendere  it  more  coDspicuous  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Ita  stem,  as  Gilpin  obsenresy  **  is  genenlly  marked  with 
brown,  yellow,  and  silvery  touches,  which  are  peculiarly  picturesque,  as  they 
are  chanurteristic  objects  of  imitation  for  the  pencii,  and  as  they  oontrast 
agreeably  with  the  dark  green  hue  of  the  foliage.  But  only  the  stem  and 
liu^er  branches  have  this  Taried  colouring.  The  spray  is  of  a  deep  brown,  which 
b  the  colouTy  too,  of  the  larger  branches  where  tne  extemai  rind  is  peeled  oC 
As  the  birch  grows  old,  its  bark  becomes  rough  and  furrowed :  it  loses  ali  its 
Taried  tints»  and  assumes  a  uniform  femiginous  hue."  (^Foreit  Scewry,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.^  The  weeping  variet^,  which,  Oilpin  says,  b  sometimes  called  the 
lady  birch,from  '*its  spray  bemg  slender,  and  ionger  than  that  of  the  common 
sorty  forms  an  el^gant,  pensile  toliage,  like  that  of  tiie  weeping  wiliow ;  and, 
like  it,  is  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath  of  air.  When  agitated,  it  is  weil 
adapted  to  characterise  a  storm,  or  to  perform  any  office  in  landscape  which 
b  expected  from  the  weeping  willow."  (Ibid,) 

The  birch,  hdweyer,  being  an  extremeiy  common  tree  in  various  districts, 
and  nerer  being  suffer^  to  srow  in  any  quantity,  in  its  native  countries,  in 
those  soils  and  situations  wnere  other  trees  will  thrive,  thereare  certainasso- 
ciations  connected  with  it  which  are  unfavourable  to  its  use  in  gardenesque 
scenery.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  associations  can  only 
be  ex|)erienced  by  those  who  have  seen  the  tree  in  its  native  liabitats.  Natives 
of  Scotland,  North  Wales,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Oermany  would  regard  the 
birch  as  indicating  poor,  sandy,  boggy,  or  rocky  soil ;  and  would  not  place 
it  on  a  lawn ;  from  the  same  feelings  that  would  prevent  a  London  planter 
from  pladng  there  the  aider,  or  any  of  the  common  wiliows.  In  tne  gar- 
denesque  style,  therefore,  or  in  that  species  of  picturesque  wbich  is  an 
imitation  of  nature,  and  not  an  identification  of  her  scenery,  the  birch,in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  wouid  require  to  be  planted  in  situations  where  it  would  not 
be  conspicuous ;  and  never  where  it  would  form  a  leading  feature  in  any 
general  view.  Thc  same  principle  appiies  in  the  case  of  every  indigenous  tree ; 
and  with  a  force  proportionate  to  ttie  commonness  of  tliat  tree  in  the  country 
where  the  gardenesque  plantation  is  to  be  made.  A  residence  planted  in  a 
style  truly  gardenesque  ought,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to  have  no  indigenous 
trees  in  it  whatever. 

Where  plantations  are  to  be  made  in  the  elegant  or  artistical  picturesque 
style,  and  which  are  intended  to  form  scenes  which  will  be  constdered 
by  painters  as  equally  worthy  of  their  study  with  picturesque  natural 
scenery,  and  ^et  never  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for  it,  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  birch  niust  be  guided  by  exactly  the  same  prmciples  as  in  the 
gardenesque.  It  must  never  be  planted  m  small  groups,  but  aiways  in 
groups  of  Buch  a  size  as  to  be  only  seen  in  association  with  other  trees. 
The  exceptions  to  this  last  rule  are,  situations  at  a  distance  from  scenery 
where  the  birch  is  indigenous;  and  these  may  be  considered  as  occur- 
rin^  in  all  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  However  beautiful  the  birch  tree  may 
be  m  itself,  and  especialiy  when  it  assuines  the  weeping  form,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  plant  it  on  iawns  either  in  North  Wales 
or  ihe  Highlands  of  Scotiand ;  thougn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
many  parts  of  England,  it  may  be  justly  admitted,  even  on  lawns,  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  our  omamental  trees. 

Where  the  common  birch  is  so  favourite  a  tree  as  to  make  it  desired  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  only  mode  of  introducing  it  into  artificial  scenery 
in  countries  where  it  abounds,  is  by  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  in  geometrical 
lines ;  or  by  having  a  scene  expressly  devoted  to  a  ^-simile  imitation  of  nature. 
Wliere,  in  planting  a  park,  tne  object  is  to  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
naturul  forest,  then,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  the  birch  may  be  planted  or  sown  in  im- 
mensequantities;  the  object  in  this  case  beingfac-simile  imitation.  In  eveir  resi- 
dence,  also,  where  there  is  an  arboretum  (and  we  trust  that  the  time  wilf  soon 
come  when  there  wili  be  no  gentleman's  seat  of  any  extent  without  one),  the 
birch,  like  evcry  other  indigenous  tree,  will,  of  course,  find  a  place.  In  resi- 
dcnces  to  be  formed  in  hilly  or  mountainous  sccnery  wherc  the  birch  does 
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not  aboond  naturally»  no  Bridsb  tree  is  more  omamental ;  and  the  common 
sort  mav  there  be  introduced  ainglyy  and  in  groups  and  masses,  alonff  witb  all 
tbe  ddStereat  species  and  varieties  of  tbe  genus.  8ir  Thoroas  Dick  Lauder 
obsenres  tbat  some  birch  trees  sbould  always  be  phmted  near  a  house,  for 
the  yery  purpose  of  filling  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  which  is  given  out  in 
great  abundance,  particuJarly  after  rain  or  heavy  dew ;  more  especially  in 
apring,  wben  the  resinous  matter  whicb  produces  this  fragrance  is  most  abun- 
aant  on  the  buds  and  young  leaves. 

PoetunU  AUunom.  The  bircb  does  not  appear  to  baye  been  celebrated  by 
any  andent  writers»  though  it  has  been  mentioned  by  most  of  the  modern 
poets.  Sbenstone  introduces  it  in  his  Schoolmiitreu,  when  alluding  to  the 
bircben  rods  :  — 

"  And  all  In  li^t  doth  riae  a  Urcheii  tree, 

Whicb  LearniDg  neKr  ber  little  dome  did  ftow ; 
•  Whilome  a  twig  or  small  regard  to  see, 

Thoogh  Dow  to  wide  its  waTing  brandhea  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vaiialB  micUe  woe : 
For  not  a  wind  might  curi  the  leaves  that  Iriew, 

But  their  limbs  uiudder*d,  and  their  pulae  lieat  low ; 
And.  as  tbev  look'd,  they  IbuDd  their  horror  grew, 
And  ihaped  it  into  rodi,  and  tingled  at  the  Tiew." 

Pope  bas  also  immortalised  bircb  rods  in  his  Dunciad,  Thebeauty  of  the  birch 
tree,  and  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  its  foliage^  render  it  a  fitting  emblem 
of  degance.    Coleridge  calls  it  — 

**  Hoet  beautlflil 
Of  foreit  trees^tiie  Lady  ofthe  woodi.** 

and  Keats  describes — 

**  The  tXirery  itemi 
OfdeUcateUrcbtreea.** 

Professor  MTilson,  ahio»  gives  a  beautifiil  description  of  a  bb^ch  tree  in  his  Isle 
ofPalms, 

^—  '*  On  the  green  ilope 
Of  a  romantie  glade  we  nte  ui  down, 
Amid  the  fragranoe  of  the  yeUow  broom ; 
While  o'er  our  headi  the  weeping  birch  tree  itream'd 
Iti  branchei,  arching  Uke  a  fountaln  ihower.*' 

Many  other  modern  poets  have  mentioned  this  tree,  and  described  its  various 
iises.    Phiilips  says  :  —  e 

*<  Even  alflictive  birch, 

CurMd  bv  iinletter*d  idle  youth,  dlitili 
A  Umirid  current  flrom  her  wouoded  bark, 
ProAue  of  nuning  lapi'* 


and  Leyden :  — 


**  Sweet  bird  of  the  raeadow,  lolt  be  thy  reit : 
Thy  mother  wOl  wake  thee  at  mora  from  thy  neit ; 
She  hai  made  a  loft  neit,  Uttle  redbreait,  for  thee, 
Of  the  leaves  of  the  Urcn,  and  the  mon  of  the  tree.** 


Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
popularity  of  the  tree  among  the  observers  and  lovers  of  nature. 

Soil,  t^HuUion,  PropagaHon,  CuUure,  S^c,  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  last 
century  (see  p.  102.),  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  was  the  greatest  and  most 
judicious  planter  of  his  time,  called  the  birch  an  amphibious  plant ;  as  it  grows 
on  rich  or  poor,  weC  or  dry,  sandy  or  rocky  situations,  nor  refuses  any 
soil  or  climate  whatever.  Though  the  birch  is  found  in  every  kind  of  soil,  as 
Sang  observes,  ''  from  that  of  a  deep  moist  loam  in  a  low  bottom,  to  a  poor 
sandy,  graveily,  or  moorish  earth ;"  or,  according  to  Ray,  "  in  turfy  soil  over 
sand,  "  alike  in  plains  and  in  mountainous  situadons ;  yet  it  **  luxuriates  most 
in  deep  loams,  lying  on  a  porous  subsoil,  or  in  alluvial  s(h1,  by  tbe  sides  of 
rivers,  or  smaller  streams.  Even  in  such  situations,"  Sang  continues,  "  though 
among  stones  and  rocks,  as  on  the  River  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  particular, 
the  bircb  flourishes  most  exuberantly.  On  the  sides  of  hills,  in  dry  soils,  it 
grows  slowly ;  but  on  sucb  its  timber  is  most  durable."  {PlarU.  Kal.y  p.  54.) 

5s  4 
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Though  the  birch  may  be  propBgEted  by  ktyere,  and  eveo  bv  cuttiiigs,  yet 
pbnts  are  not  readily  producea  otherwise  than  by  seed;  and  those  of  certain 
varieties»  which  are  procured  firom  layerB,  or  by  inarchii^y  never  appear  to 
grow  witb  tbe  same  vigour  as  seedlines.    Birch  seed  ripens  in  September  and 
October ;  and  may  be  either  gathered  and  sown  immeaiately,  or  preserved  in 
a  dry  loft,  and  sown  in  spring.    Sang  directs  particular  attention  to  be  paid 
to  gathering  the  seeds  oniy  from  weeping  trees;  and  this  we  know  to  be  the 
directions  aven  to  the  collectors  employed  by  the  nuiserymea  in  the  north 
of  Scodand.    If  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  toe  catkins  may  be 
gathered  wet ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  tiU  spring,  diey  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  except  when  quite  dry ;  and  every  da/s  gathering  afaoiild  be  carried 
to  a  dry  lofl  and  spread  out  thinly,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  heat  when  kept 
in  sacks,  or  Laid  up  in  heaps.    The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  very  fine,  light, 
rich  soil,  in  beds  of  the  usual  width,  and  very  sligbtly  covered.    Boutdier 
says :  —  **  Sow  the  seeds  and  clap  tbem  into  the  ground  with  the  back  of  *the 
spade,  without  any  earth  spread  over  them,  and  tnrow  a  iittle  peas  haulm  over 
the  beds  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  the  seeds  begin  to  vegc^te.    The  jpeas 
haulm  will  keep  the  ground  moiit,  exclude  frost,  and  prevent  the  birds  from 
destroying  the  seeds."    {Treat.  on  Forest  TYeet,  p.  113.)    **It  is  scarceiy 
possible,     Sang  observes,  ''to  cover  birch  seeds  too  little,  if  they  be  covered 
at  all."    The  plants,  if  sown  in  autumn,  wiU  come  up  in  the  March  or  April 
foUowing.     If  sown  in  spring,  they  will  come  up  in  May  or  June;  which,  in 
very  cold  climates,  is  a  preferable  season.    If  any  danger  is  apprehended  from 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  winter,  the  alieys  between  the  beds  may  be 
deepened,  so  as  to  act  as  drains.  In  the  nursery  lines,  the  plants  reouire  very 
little  pruning,  and  their  after-care,  when  in  piantations,  is  cqually  sunple. 

Wherever  the  birch  abounds  in  woods  or  coppices,  a  great  many  seedling 
plants  spring  up ;  and  these  in  various  parts  of  England,  are  coUected  by  tbe 
country  people,  and  sold  to  the  nurserymen.  This  is,  indeed,  the  mode  by 
which  young  trees  and  hedse  piants  of  every  kind  were  obtained  before  the 
establishment  of  commerciu  nurseries.    Young  birch  plants  which  have  been 

SuUed  out  of  coppice  woods,  when  about  two  years  old,  we  are  informed  by 
fessrs.  Young  and  Penny,  of  the  Milford  Nursery,  who  adopt  thepractioe 
extensively,  **  are  found  to  root  much  better  than  seedlings  of  the  same  age 
and  size  taken  out  of  a  regular  seed-bed ;  doubtless  because,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  taproot  requires  to  be  cut  ofT.    In  the  case 
of  the  young  bvches  puUed  out  of  the  copses,  the  taproot,  which  couid  not 
get  far  down  into  the  bard  soil,  has  ita  substance  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
and  is  more  branching ;  hence,  little  requires  to  be  cut  off  it,  except  the  ragged 
rootlets,  or  fibres ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  as  a  bulb  -to  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant.    The  tops  of  these  seedling  birches  are  shortened  before 
plandng;  and  the  plants,  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  make  as  much  wood  ib  one 
year  as  regular  nursery-reared  birch  seedlings  will  in  two.    It  is  found  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  the  downy-leaved   black-barked  seediin^  birches 
(^.  a.  pubescens)  stole  much  more  freely,  when  cut  down  as  coppice-wood, 
ttian  the  8mooth4eaved  white-barked  weeping  variety  (B,  a.  pendiua).    (See 
Crord,  Mag.y  voi.  xi.  p.  506.)     It  appears  from  Boutcner,  that  this  mode  of 
obtaining  young  birch  trees,  was  forroerly  practised  in  Scotland. 

In  France  and  Germany,  plantations  of  birch  are  frequently  made  by  sowing 
the  seed  where  the  trees  are  intended  finaily  to  remain.  For  this  purpose 
the  poorest  soils  are  harrowed  in  humid  weather,  in  the  month  of  Octobeir,  or 
of  November,  and  15lb.  of  seed,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  catkins  along  with 
tbe  scales,  is  sown  on  an  acre,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  bush  harrow. 
Where  the  ground  is  under  com,  the  seed  is  sown  with  the  last  com  crop,  as 
clover  iB  in  Bngland ;  and,  where  it  abounds  with  weeds  and  bushes,  these  are 
set  fire  to,  early  in  tlie  autumn,  and  the  seed  sown  as  soon  afterwards  as  it  is 
gathered  from  the  trees.  It  is  observed  by  Michaux,  that  bumt  soil  is  pecu- 
liarlv  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  bvch,  which  in  America  reappears, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  in  forests  that  have  been  bumt  down. 

AcadenU,  Insecity  and  Uiseaset.    Pallas  observes  that,  in  some  parts  of 
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Russia,  where  whole  tracts  of  foreste  of  different  kinds  of  trees  occur,  there 
ifi  scarcdy  any  tree  more  frequentiy  struck  by  liffhtning  than  the  birch ;  which, 
he  savs,  refutes  the  superstittous  notion  of  the  Laplanders,  who,  believing 
that  the  tree  is  never  struck  by  lightning,  seek  for  shelter  under  its  branches 
in  a  thunder-storm.  It  has  constantly  been  observed,  he  says,  tbat  the  birch 
is  always  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  tranflervely,below  the  top,  and  shivered 
to  pieces ;  while  the  pine  is  ploughed  by  a  deep  furrow  from  the  apex  Co  the 
eround,  tearing  off  the  bark,  and  leaving  the  tree  enture.  The  common  birch, 
Mr.  Westwood  observes,  is  a  tree  upon  which  a  very  great  number  of  insects 
feed,  seldom,  however,  causing  any  mischief  of  importance.  Of  these,  it  will  be 
suffident  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable ;  indicating  by  a  star  thoae 
which  not  only  feed  on  the  bircb,  but  on  variouB  other  trees ;  and  by  a  dagffer 
those  which  feed  on  the  birch  only;  commencin^  with  the  Lepiddptera,  uie 
caterpillars  of  which,  either  exclusively  or  partially,  subsist  upon  its  leaves. 
Amongst  the  butterflies,  the  Camberwell  beauty  (Vanessa  Antiopa)  is  a 
partial  birch-feeder,  whilst  the  brown  hair-streak  butterfly  (Thecla  betuke) 
seems  to  be  confined  to  birch  woods  ;  appearing  in  the  winged  state  in  the 
month  of  August.  Amongst  the  Sph.iTiguUB,  Smerlnthus  tiliae  (the  lime  hawk 
moth^  occasionally  feeds  upon  the  birch.  Amongst  the  Linnssan  ^6mbyceSy 
the  singular  lobster  caterpillar  (Sta6ropus  fagi)  partially  feeds  upon  this  tree, 
and  is  met  with,  though  but  rarely,  at  fiirch  Wood,  in  Kent.  *  Leioc4mpa 
dictae^a  and  *L.  dictseoides,  *Loph6pteryx  camel}na,*L.  carmelita,  *  Ptii6- 
phora  variegata,  *  E^ndromis  versicolor  (tne  rare  glory  of  Kent  moth),  the 
reputed  firitish  species  *Agiaia  tau,  ^Eriogister  lanestris,  *CaUim6rpha 
mmiata,  *  Lithosia  quidra.  Amongst  the  ^octiiidte,  *  Apatela  /eporina, 
*Acronycta  aurfcoma,  f  Cer6pacha  fluctudsa,  *C.  flavic6mi8  (the  caterpillar 
of  which  is  a  leaf-roller),  *  Cosmia  trapetzina,  f  C.  fiilv&go,  *  firepha  notha, 

*  Catocala   frdxini.     Amongst    the  Geom^tridse,    *  Hyb^ia  capreolkria, 

*  H.  prosapiaria,  *IL  defolikria,  *Phigiilia  pilosaria,  ^fiiston  prodrom^us, 
*fi.  betularius,  *  Hippirchuj  joapilion^us,  f  Cab^a  exanthdmata,  f  Mela^ 
nippe  hastata,  -t-Eramel^sia  heparata.  Amongst  the  smeller  moths,  fFlsr 
t^ter^x  Mc^rtula,  *Dr^pana  fiilcat^ria,  *D.  ungufculay  *jP^ralis  b&iiialisy 

iAntithesia  betuletana,  \  Anadlmpsis  betiklea,  Mghia  jphecif6rmi8  (one  of 
e  small  clear-winged  hawk  moths),  and  Zeuz^  ae^^sculi  (^.  636.  in  p.  887.), 
feed  upon  the  wo^  of  the  bircn.  The  coleopterous  insects,  fialaninus 
betui»,  Depor&us  b6tulae,  Rhynchites  b^tulse,  and  Chrysom^la  b^tulae,  also 
feed  upon  tne  bi/ch  in  the  larva  state,  and  are  found  upon  it  when  they  have 
attained  their  imajRo  form,  devouring  the  tender  ieaves  and  young  shoots. 
Several  spedes  of  Tentbredlnid»,  or  saw  flies,  also  feed  upon  the  leaves 
whilst  larvas,  including  Sel&ndria  betuleti,  and  Lyda  betul».    The  little  flat 

hemipterous  insect  A  radus  b6tuim  resides  beneath  ^ ^^53 

the  bark,  whilst  A^phis  b^tulae,  C6ccus  b^tulse,  and 

jPs^lla  b^tulse  subsist  upon  the  young  shoots  and 

buds.    When  the  birch  begins  to  decay,  various  fungi 

root  themselves  into  its  wood.     The  principal  of  these 

are  Dsedaiea  ^etulina  Frieg  (Ag^ricuB  6eti]llinus  L,, 

and  our^.  1553.),  Pol^porus  ^etulinus  Friet  (^oletus  ^etijlinus  J?tii/.  t.  312.), 

and  P.  versicolor  Fr,  (ourjig.  1554.);  of  these,  P.detiklinus  generaUy  grows 

on  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  and  has  white  flesh,  which  has  an  acid  taste 

and  smell.    The  epidermis  is  very  tbin  and  delicate,  and  easUy    1554 

peek  off;  when  dry  the  whole  plant  is  very  ^ght,  and  its  tex- 

ture  is  between  coriaceous  and  corky.  (Eng,  FL,  v.  p.  140.) 

Poiyporus  fomentkrius  (see  Q.  jRobur)  and  P.  nfffricans  Friet 

are  also  found  on  the  birch.    Tbe  latter,  though  called  the 

black  amadou,  is  quite  unfit  for  making  tinder.    It  is  a  very 

distinct  species,  and  is  of  a  bright  shining  black,  though,  when 

old,  the  epidermis  becomes  cracked,  and  of  a  duU  ash  colour* 

R&dulura  orbiculare  Fr.  EL,  1.  p.  149.  (/T^dnum  r&dula  Fries 

Sysi.  Mut.f  1.  p.  423.;  H.  spathulatum  Grev.  FL  EtUn.,  p.  406.)  is  fbund  on 

tbe  trunks  of  dead  birches.     Phl^ia  radiata  Friet  grows  on  the  Uving  birch 
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treei.    Tbii  ii  a  Tetj  Atgalkr  fiingtu ;  It  b  compowd 
of  fbldi  ndtadug  froai  tne  centre,  with  a  beoutifiill}' 
radtsted  roMvin ;  it  wu  found  «t  Appin,  in  Arnllihtre. 
8ph»'ria  multiliirnui  Fheta  alao  lound  on  tKe  fairch. 
1«  this  bat  niBy  be  added  jlgiricus   miucariua   L.  ■.(, 
(kg.  1&55.),  the  ay  Bgaric,  the  mon  poisonoua  of  >U 
the  eenuf,  which  i«  geoerallj  rouod  in  biich  wooda. 
It  ia  nigfaiy  narcollc,  producing,  in  iniBll  doae*,  iDtox- 
icatioD  aud  ddirium,  for  whicb  purpose  it  ii  used  in 
KAintKfaatta;  and,  in  larger  doiei,  death.    For  a  de-        ~, 
tailed  account  of  ita  potionous  effects,  see  Roque*!  f.  \^] 
Hkt.  dei  Champ.,  p.  1S3. ;  md  a  paper  by  Dr.  Greville,  ^C:- 
in  the  4th  toL  of  tbe  Wenurian  ZVoim.,  from  wbicb 
an  eilnct  ia  pTcn  b;  Dr.  Undlej,  Iiirad.  (o  Nat. 
Ssitt.  <^  Bot.,  p.  337.    iBng.  Fl.,  *ol.  r.  p.  4.) 

WMiii«l,laIT9S,EIL  ladRamhnnmitlft.  ttnptbefnund.  . 
Mft,  hWi,  ifMUlT  wil  tUAiwtfaRia(bo>U;  ud  tEc  tstil  he%)il  oT  tb*  tne  »■ 
bt  dnultOOft.  itUtrakl.,  m.  Ii.  p.vSa    la  Uh  Form  or Tuiuwi,  m  Monnli] 
Mnnl  t]ln*c*irhioli(M9ft,U4lt  ftoatlM  tt«miL(JUL,TaL  tUL  )>.UTJ    Sltl 


■  I  2.  .ff.  D*u'RiCA  PoA.    The  Daurian  fiirch. 

UiMlflcaUm.     PitL  BoH.,  L|i.aO:;  WUId.  Sp.Pl,  ^ih  W3.1  Bom,  p.'57.  i  K.  Dii  Hb,& 

p^Sk.;  Ebno  Dood.,  p.  les. 
Ahwvi.    A  «ctlM  nuMltniii  Wa*t.  BeUr.,  o.  Bs.  i  BouIhii  do  aUitric,  ^. 
imgrZimtt^    PHLROH.,  Lt.»i  winZB.um.,l.LC3.WKlt.iUidaur>f.  ISS. 

liipff .  Char,,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  narrow  at  the  base,  quite  entire,  unequall; 
dentate,  glabrous.     Scalea  of  the  strobiles  cOiated  on  thdr  maipns ;  lide 
lobes  roundish.  (WiUd.  ^.  Pl.,  \y.  p.  463.)     This  spe- 
ciei,  according  to  PallaB,  its  discoverer,  is  closely  allied 
to  £.  lilba,  ond  ia  fouud   along  with  that  species  inv 
Dauria,  and  part  of  Asiatic  Siberia;  but  it  ii  not  found* 
in  European  Siberia,  nor  in  Russia.     It  does  not  grow  ! 
so  tall  as  the  comtnon  birch,  and  tbe  trunk  does  not  ^ 
ciceed  1  (t.  in  diameter.     Tbe  bark  is  grej,  clefi:  lond- 
tudinally,  and  divided  into  brown  scales,  that  have  tne 
appearauce  of  being  bumt.     Tbe  branchea  are  more 
subdivided,  and  more  uprigfat,  than  those  of  B.  olba. 
The  leavei  are  broader,  commonly  smBller,  on  shorter 
petialei,  und  unequaily  serrated.     Tbe  itipulea  are 
lanceolate,  grey,  subnubescent,  and  deciduoua.     The 
male  catkins  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  twigi  of 


Ihe  foregoing  year,  two  or  three  together,  larger  than 
the  common  birch;    the  femalei  are  on  tbe  same 
laleral,  thicker,  witfa  larger  and  more  rounded 
the  seed,  alao,  ia  a  little  longer;  but  the  mem- 
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brane  which  Gurroundj  it  is  narrower.  The  wDOd  of  the  tree  is  hard, 
and  f ellower  than  that  of  the  common  birch.  Pallas  says  that  it  difibn 
from  ^.nlgra  £.  (the  redbirch  of  America),  io  having  amaller  ElipuleB,  aod' 
in  the  leaves  bdng  lesB  frequentlf,  and  never  doubly ,  serrated ;  Diit,  as  he 
had  only  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  a  unalt  dried  apecioien  of 
the  American  species,  of  which  he  nas  given  us  a  figure,  we  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  his  opinioD.  The  young  plants  bearing  this  name  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges^s  have  erery  appearance  of  being  nothing  more  than  a 
sCunted  variety  of  the  common  birch ;  but  theae  plants  are  too  Emall  and 
unbealthy  to  enable  us  to  determine,  with  certainty,  whether  thev  are 
really  of  the  Irind  deacribed  b;  Pallas,  or  not.  Thig  speciee  was  introduced 
in  ITWi ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  is  a  tree  at  OoMne 
bearing  thiB  name,  which,  after  being  30  years  planted,  is  40fL  high.  One 
in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Oarden,  35  years  planted,  is  30ft.  hij|h;  and 
one  ia  tbe  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  £5  yearB  planted,  is  80  ft.  high, 

»IB.d.2  pMvi/a/ia  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  167.,  has  the  leavea  BnwUer  tluui 
the  species. 


Sfiec.  Char.,  t^c.     Leaves  roundish-ovate,   nearly   equally   t 
Female  catkios  oblong.  (WiM.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  «6.)    This 
shnibby,  and  never  rises  higher  than  5  ft.  or  G  Ft.,  in  moist 
on  mountainE,  it  grows  to  a  greater  size,  and 
the  trunli:  attains  a  thickness  of  2in.  or  3in. 
Tbe  whole  plant  hes  a  stunted  appearsnce. 
The  buds  are  numeroua,  and  come  out  soon 
afler  those  of  B.  Blba.     Tbe  leaves  are  cmall, 
and  generally  two  from  the  aame  bud.    They 
are  lenglheDed  out,  and  entire  towards  the 
petiole;  and  lowards  the  end,  wbich  is  very 
sharp,  they   are  UDequally  serrated,      The 
niale  catkina  are  seEsile  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,   frequently   unaccompanied  with   any 

leaf:  they  are  more  than  lin.  in  length,  and  .,      - 

pendent.   The  female  catkins  are  lateral  from  ^  Gj)  fafe^ 

the   leaf  buds,   solitary,   altemate,   upri^ht,  x  ^-..^r~J 

Bma!l,commonly  pedunclcd,  and  accompamed 

by  a  small  leaf;  and  the  ripe  seeds  remain  upon  them  during  the  winter; 
their  form  is  cylindric,  and  they  are  longer  than  those  of  B.  nixM;  the 
scales  are  narrow  at  the  bose,  three-forked  at  the  end ;  and  there  are  three 
seeds  to  each  scale,  of  the  same  size  and  fomi  as  in  B.  nilna.  Pallas  found 
this  Epecies  in  marshes,'snd  on  rocky  mountains  in  thc  cold  subalpine  re- 
gions  of  Eastern  Siberia.  Accordiug  to  Willdenow,  it  ia  alaa  found  tn 
Csimdo,  and  in  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and  Mecklenburg.  About  Berliu,  it 
powE  to  the  height  of  4  f^.  or  5  ft.  Il  was  introduced  in  18 18 ;  and  there 
are  planta  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  and  in  some  other  coIIcctionB. 

•  4.  B.  pr^MiLA  i.     The  Aotry  dwarf  Birch. 

7.  ;  Punh  FL  AlniT.  Srpt.  1  p.  GSS.  ;  N.  Du  Htm.,  3.  p.  807.  I 

S.;  DuRolHutL,  L  t.3.jWu)|,D«ltr.,t  S9.LSI. ;  Dwt 

Spec.  C/tar.,  ^c.  Branches  pubescent,  without  dots,  Leaves  rouodirii-ovatc, 
on  long  footstalks,  deDsely  clothed  with  hairs  od  the  under  surface.  Female 
catkins  cylindrical.  (WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  467.)  A  shrub,  a native  of  bogs  in 
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Canada,  of  high  niouiiuiiia  Ij 

in    New    York   uid    Peon- 

aylvania,  wlm«  it  does   not 

grow  above  Sft.  or  311.  high, 

and  flowera  in  May  and  June. 

The  root  is  red,  and  i«  lued 

for  iolaving.     k  wai  intro- 

duced    ui    1708;    itnd   there 

are  ptaots  at  MeBsra.  Lod- 

diges'*.     It  appears  but  Uttle 

diSerent  from  the  preceding 

etHt,  and  l>oth  ore  probably 

only  Uunted  variedes  of  3. 


The  dwarf  Birch. 

1.,  t.  n  469. ;  FL.  Bt.,  loll.  i  Enc  FL,  4,  p,  IM  ; 
.  [&  -.  l^lirn.  Arb.,  1B.  ;  Otfiutu  AcC.  HcfreL.  L 
18.  ;  Pucitl  n  Amn'.  gcpt.,  £.  p.  !6X. ;  lAld.  CU, 


m»<ii«(.  OJ.  Oof:!.,  11.,  U».  ^dL  SiiBc.  ITS 
0.  SSilL,  .<■)■*.  JM*.,  laa  i  A  p^AMry  ptimii*,  » 


■  SmrriHlmti.    Am.  And.,  1. 1. 1. ;  Eof .  BoL,  t.  S»8. ;  F).  Lun,.  «d.  l^  L  G.  1 1. ;  LighUl,  t  £S. ; 

AlL  Bw,  I.  >.  4a  e  D.  O. ;  FL  Uu.,  t.  91. ;  ud  ouij«.  1&5, 

^wc.  CAor.,  ^c.      Leaves  orbiculer,  crenate,  reticulated  with  veins  beneatb. 

(_Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  154.)     A  busby  Ghrub,  seldom   exceeding  3  ft.  or  3  ft.  in 

'    '  ''  la  brsnches,  ttiriitly  downy  when  young,  and  beaet  wilh 


leaves,  beButifullj  reticulated  with  veina,  espociallj 
beneath ;  and  liiniished  wich  short  footstalliB,  having 
a  pair  of  brown  lanceolate  atipulea  at  their  base.  Cat- 
kina  erect,  stalked,  cylindrictd,  obtuae ;  tbe  barreQ  onen 
latera],  and  the  fertile  ones  terminal.  Scalea  of  the 
latter  3-1obed,  3-flowered,  pennanent.  Stigmas  red, 
{Svath'i  Eng.  Fl.,  voL  iv.  p.  155.)  A  native  of  Lap- 
land,  SwedeD,Ru3BiB,Bnd  Scotland,  inEurope;  andof 
HudB0D's Bay, and  otber  parts  of  C>nada,in  America; 
OQ  mountaiQs,  but  almoat  alwaya  in  bo^y  placea.  Ac- 
cording  to  Pallas,  it  ia  common  in  tfae  wbole  of  the 
north  of  Russia  and  Siberia ;  but  not  on  the  moun- 
taina  of  Altai  or  Caucasua.  In  wet  aituadonB,  he  Eaya, 
the  shoots  grow  to  the  length  of  6  H. ;  and,  in  a  state  of 
cuiciv8tion,theygTowHs  high  BB9ft,,and  assumean  ereccfonn.  Thiaahnib 
is  of  ungular  use  in  the  domestic  economv  of  che  inhabicants  of  Lapland. 
I[a  branches  furnish  Chem  with  their  beds,  and  their  chief  (iiel ;  its  leaves, 
with  B  beCter  yellow  dye  than  thal  obtained  &om  the  common  birch ;  its 
seeds  aSbrd  nouriBhment  to  tbe  ptarmigBn,  or  white  pBrtridge  (7¥trao 
liBgopus  L.),  which  supplies  a  cooBiderable  portion  of  tbeir  fbod,  and  also 
forms  an  importsnt  article  of  commerce ;  end,  fof  their  medidne,  it  produces 
the  fungus  Pol^poms  fomentiriut  Mkh.,  reapecting  which  aome  detaila  will 
befound  under  the  head  of  QfiercuB,  sect.  ifobur,  from  which  themoia,  or 
amadou,  is  prepared,  and  which  the  Laplanden  consider  an  efficadous 
remedy  in  oll  painful  diseaaeB.  Sucb  is  the  wondcrful  power  of  adaptation 
of  man,  in  a  country  poseessing  few  natural  resources.  S.  uana  has  been 
in  cultivBtion  in  Bricain  since  tbe  days  of  Miller,  and  is  by  no  means  un- 
frequent  in  collectiona.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2<. 
eacn ;  and  of  aeeds,  6d.  per  packet.  At  Kew  Yorfc,  plants  arc  25  centb  each. 
yarietia. 

a  B.  n.  2  itricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  k  somewhat  more  erect  in  habit 
than  the  apecies.  HiereareplantBBtMcsan.  Loddigea's.  Pallasmen- 
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tioiiB  diBt  tbe  lesTes  of  B,  nina  vary  exceedingly ;  in  the  niBrthei  of 
Siberia,  npeciBllj  near  Loke  Baikal,  and  in  LBpland  and  the  arcdc 
regioafi,  tfa^  are  smali,  and  not  an  inch  in  lengtn ;  but  in  Ingria,  and 
the  alpine  roclcv  lituatioaa  of  Dahuria,  they  are  luge,  and  &equently 
broa4ur  tbaa  toej  are  long, 

>  6.  B.  OLtNOULo^SA  Michjr.     The  g\mdulai-bnmched  Birch. 
I^m/fliim.    Mklii.  Ft.  Bor.  Ama.,  S.  p.  IWL  i  WUU.  Sp.  Fl.,  4.  p.  48G. :  Punh  F.  ADcr.  SepI.. 

Spee.  dar.,Ae.    Bnnchv  kHPt  «Lih  glAnitulAr  doU,  gUbToua.  Lavs  obaTtte  Krrite,  qulte  entl» 
■t  tbc  Iw,  lUimu,  ilaKin  •utUt.    Fnul*  cm£1iu  lAUng  I  Ktlti  biir»clcft.    SHda  rouiHl, 

>lth  nunw  iMiiliii  imUd.  Sp.  PL,  ir.  p.  *<"  '    ■  '■— ' '■— -  -■— ■■  ~    '■■-'■ 

fbaml  la  CwwU,  about  HuduD'*  Bu»  tnd  aa 
Jtfin  ■bd  Pennirlf ftnbft ;  towatttialiay.tPwnA.} 
tba  B.  nlu  c<  Eunfis,  ud  li  pnbiiblj  oalj  i  irulelr  of 

Lemxt  lip-ge.     Nafy^i  cf  Korlh  Amenca. 

X  7.  .fi.  (a.)  jvpulifo^lia  Ait.    The  Foplar.leafed  Birch 

AU.  Hat.  K«w..  3.  p.  336. )  ' 


, ,       JM.  Sp.  Fl.,4.  p.  t« 

iDu  Knk  HKb.   Biuio.,  1.  p.144.  i  Uinbll,  p.K.i 

^'  ikrk.  BeU.,  6.  p! !«. ;  B.  Itau  .!)■  JU  Hart.  &■•«.,  «1.  I.,  p.  99., 

JUC.,  p.  U.  1  irtiilE  Bkrcb  ud  OldSdd  Slnh,  Amtr. 
._Vt.     Ibglii.  AtD.,  e.  p.  I».  t.  S.  i  WUld.  Bnum.,  1. 1. 1.  S. ;  Michi.  N.  Amer.  87!..  rDl.  S. 
t.  Vi.  t  ud  our  J^.  I£d0. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  LeaveB  deltoiii,  much  acuininated,  unequallj  Bcnated,  (juite 
Hmoodi.  Scales  of  the  strobilea  having  rDiindiih  aicle  lobea.  Petiolea 
glabrous.  {Willd.  Sp,  PL,  w.  p.  463.)  A  tree,  in  every  reE|>ect  cloBely 
reeeiobling  B.  ilba,  butgrowing  with  leM  vigour,  and  not  attaining  so  large 
a  liM  aa  that  ipeciet.  A  natJTe  of  North  America, 
rane&et. 

1  B.  (a.)  p.  2  hcmiala,  B.  lacmi&tB  Lodd.  Cal.,  ed.  1836,  has  laixe, 
■mooth,  shining,  deeply  cut  lesTes,  and  appears  to  us  to  belong  to 
B.  (a.)  populitolia,  rather  than  to  B.  filba. 
I  B.  (a)  p.  3  findula,  B.  p£ndula  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  haa  the  spra; 
drooping,  hke  tfaat  ofthe  weepingTaricty  of  the  common  birch;  but 
whetlier  equally  diatinct  or  not,  we  have  been  unable  to  determine, 
from  the  very  imall  Eiie  of  tfae  planta  iu  the  London  cotlections. 
Deicr^tion.    The  poplar-leared  birch,  according  ta   Pursh,  ia  a  tree  from 
30fL  to  40  ft.  hish ;  bu^  according  to  Hichaux, 
it  only  attaiiu  tbia  height  in  &TourBbIe  aoila 
and  dtuationa.    On  treea  that  are  fully  grown, 

tfae  bfanchea  are  numeroua,  slender,  and  droop-  1 

ing.  The  leares  are  sniooth  on  botfa  surfaces, 
heart.shaped  ot  the  base,  very  acumbate,  and 
doubl?  and  irregularly  toothed.  The  petioles 
are  alightly  twisled ;  and  the  leaveB  are  thua 
rendered  more  tremuloua  than  thoae  of  trcea 
on  which  thia  diapoaition  ia  not  obaerved.  The 
buda,  a  few  davs  after  thdr  developement,  are 
alightly  coated  witfa  a  yelloinsh  odoriferoua 
aubatance,  like  tfaose  of  B.  ilba.  The  trunk  of 
thia  apeciea  ta  clothcd  in  a  bark  of  aa  pure  a 
white  Bi  tbat  oT  B.  papyr^cea  and  B.  ilba ; 
but  ita  epidermia,  when  aeparated  from  the 
cellular  integument,  ia  capable  of  being  dirided, 
like  that  of  B.  nigra  and  B.  «c6I»b,  into  thin 
iheets,  wbich  conatitutes  an  essential  diiference.  ^^- 
[Mkhx.  y.  Amer.  Syl..  ii.  o.  98.)  The  tree  ^'P 
ia  indigenous  to  barren  rocKy  woods  and  old  ^:Jid'>3 
fields,  from   Canada   to   PennByliania.     It   ia  ' 

rare  in   Vlrgtnia,  and  does  not  exiat  in  the  other  southem  statea.      It  is 
moat  fi^uently  found  in  placea  scantily  fiiniished,  with  wood,  where  the 


^ 
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8oil  is  dry  and  meagre.  In  such  situatioiis,  it  commonly  attains  the  height 
o£  20  fL  or  25  ft. ;  but  single  trees»  in  moist  places,  grow  to  nearly  double 
that  height,  with  trunks  from  8in.  to  9in.  m  diameter.  It  is  less  com- 
mon  in  America  than  any  other  species  of  birch,  being  rarely  found  in 
groups;  and  single  trees  are  met  with  only  at  considerable  intervals.  Itis 
most  oommon  in  the  district  of  Maine ;  but,  even  there»  it  is  only  seen  by  the 
sides  of  the  highways,  and  in  sand^  soils  that  have  been  exhausted  by  culdva- 
tion.  The  wood  is  very  soft,  bnlliant  when  polished,  and  perfectly  white ; 
but  it  speedily  decays,  and,  in  America,  is  employed  for  no  purpose,  not  even 
for  Aiel.  The  twigs  are  too  brittie  for  common  brooms.  It  was  first  culti- 
vated  in  England  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  in  1750 ;  and  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  principal  British  and  Continental  nurseries.  When 
the  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  they  make  very  handsome  trees ;  and,  as  seed 
is  freeiy  produced,  this  mode  ought  always  to  be  adopted :  but  plants  from 
layers  seldom  attain  any  magnitude.  The  largest  trees  that  we  kuow  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser'8  Cross  and  Syon ;  where,  how- 
ever,  thev  are  under  50  ft.  in  heieht.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery,  there  is  one 
30  ft.  high ;  and  the  largest  tree  of  this  kind  in  England,  seems  to  be  at  Dod- 
din^on,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it  is  60  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glas- 
nevm  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  it  is  30  fc.  high.  The  price  of  plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  Is,  to  1«.  6^.  each,  and  seeds  \t.  per  quart; 
at  New  York,  plants  are  10  cents  each,  and  seeds  60  cents  per  pound,  or 
5  dollars  per  bushel. 

t  8.  B.  PAPYBA^CEA  Ait.    The  F^aper  Birch. 

IdnUifieaiion.    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  3S7.  j  WiUd.  Sp.  Fl.,  4.  p.  464.,  Baum.,  p.  58. ;  N.  Du  Ham., 

S.  p.  905. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amcr.  S^.,  S.  n.  CUl. 
Sjfnmwme».    B.  pspyxifen  Mickjt.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  180.,  Marskal,  p.  56. ;  B.  buioeoliLU  Hort.\ 

B.  rJkbn  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1896 ;  B.  caoad6ntif  Lodd.  Cat. ;  B.  nlgra  qfiAe  Paris  wrseriet ;  Caooe 

Birch.white  Birch,  Amer. 
Engraomgt.    Michx.  Arb.,  2.  t.  1.;  WiUd.  Baum.,  1. 1.  f.  1. ;  our^.  1561. ;  and  the  plate  of  tfais 

tree  In  our  laft  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  serrate ;  veins  hairy  be» 
neath;  petiole  glabrous.  Female  catkins  on  Jong  footstalks,  drooping; 
scales  havingthesidelobes  short,  somewhat  orbiculate.  (WiUd.  Sp.  PL/iy. 
p.  464.)  A  North  American  tree,  attaining  60  (t.  or  70  ft.  in  height ;  and 
flowering,  in  America,  in  May  and  June.     Introduced  in  1750. 

Farietie». 

^  B.  ;>.  ifUea,  B.  t&KM.  Bofe.—Hiii  Tarietj !<  mentioned,  In  the  Notneau  Du  Hameiy  as having 

been  collected  by  Bofc  in  Carolina.     The  leavei  are  smaller  thao  thoae  of  the  speciea, 

and  lcM  downj.    The  branchea,  coyered  with  a  tbort  aoft  down,  of  a  brownish  colour, 

lomewhat  reiemble  thoie  of  B.  nlgra  Ait. 
S  B.  p.  3  Irickddada  Hort.4>ai  extremely  hairy  branchei.  and  iti  twigs  in  threei.  It  faai  beart> 

•haped  leaTCi.    There  !•  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society*i  Oarden. 
$  B.  p.  4  piatifpk^Ua  Hort.  bai  very  broad  leavei. 

Descnption^  ^c.  The  largest  size  which  this  tree  attains  in  North  America, 
accordin^  to  Michaux,  is  about  70  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter ; 
but  a  wnter  in  the  Gardener*s  Magaxine  mentions  trees  which  girt  from  18  ft. 
to  20  fl.  in  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson'8  Bay  Company.  Its  branches  are 
slender,  flexible,  and  covered  with  a  shininp  brown  bark,  dotted  with  white.  The 
leaves  are  bome  on  pedoles  four  or  five  hnes  long,  and  are  of  a  middling  size, 
oval,une^uallydenticukted,  smooth,with  scarcdy  anyhairs,andof  adarkgreen. 
The  catkms  are  pendulous,  and  about  1  in.  in  lenjjth :  the  seeds  are  ripe  towards 
the  middle  of  July.  On  trees  the  trunks  of  which  do  not  exceed  8in.  in  di- 
ameter  the  bark  is  of  a  brilliant  white ;  and  is  as  indestructible  as  the  bark 
of  B.  41ba.  The  heart  wood  of  this  tree,  when  first  laid  open,  is  of  a  reddish 
hue ;  and  the  sap  wood  is  perfectly  whitc.  It  has  a  fine  glossy  grain,  with  a 
considerable  share  of  strength;  but  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  alternate 
drynesB  and  moisture.  Blichsiiix  considers  it,  however,  eoual  in  point  of  useful 
properties  to  the  white  birch  of  Europe.  A  section  ot  the  trunk  of  a  full- 
grown  tree,  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  in  length,  immediately  below  the  first  ramification, 
exhibits  very  elegant  undulations  of  the  fibre,  representin^  bunches  of  feathers, 
pr  sheaves  of  com.    These  pieces  are  divided  by  cabmet->maker8  into  thin 
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plates,Bnd  are  much  ueedbjtbeuiiinBoston 
aud  in  othef  towDS  situated  liutbernorth.for 
inlAying.  The  tree  Bfforda  eicellent  luei. 
Tbe  bark,  like  that  of  the  Europeno  speciea, 
is,  iu  Cansda  uid  the  district  ot  Maine,  en>- 
ployed  for  msny  purposea.  It  is  placed  in 
large  pieces  immeaiately  under  the  aliinglea  of 
the  roof,  to  prevent  the  water  Irom  penetrating 
through  it.  Baskets,  boxes,  and  portfolio» 
are  made  of  it,  which  are  sometunei  em- 
broidered  with  silk  of  difibrent  colours.  !K- 
vided  into  reiy  thin  sheets,  it  forms  a  sub- 
stitute  for  paper;  and,  placed  betweeu  the 
soles  of  the  shoes,  and  in  the  crown  of  tbe  bat 

&i  the  bark  of  the  birch  of  Eurc^e  ia  in 
pland),  it  is  a  defence  againBt  humidity.  

Butthe  most  important  purposeto  whicb  it  is  ayQ|%  ^v 

applied,  and  one  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  '^^^P^     1361        ( 

l»rk  of  no  other  tree,  is  the  conBtruction  of 

canoes.  To  procure  proper  pieces,  tbe  largest  and  smoothest  trunks  are 
selected.  In  the  spring,  two  circular  incisions  are  made  several  feet  apart,  and 
two  longitudinal  ones  on  the  oppoaite  sidea  of  the  tree  ;  after  which,  by  intro- 
ducinp  a  wooden  wedge,  the  bark  is  easily  detached.  The  phites  are  uEually 
lOft.  or  IZft.  long,  andSft.  Oin.  brood.  To  form  tbe  canoe,  the^ are  sdtched 
togethcr  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  white  apnice,  about  the  Bi2e  of  a  qiull, 
which  are  deprived  of  thdr  bark,  split,  and  rendered  supple  by  steeping  in 
water.  The  aeams  arc  coated  with  resia  of  the  Balm  of  Odead  fir.  Grcat  use 
ia  made  of  theae  canoes  by  the  savages,  and  by  the  French  Canadiana,  in  thdr 
long  journeys  into  the  intcrior  of  the  country ;  they  are  very  Ughl,  and  are 
easfl/  tmnsported  on  the  shoulders  from  one  lake  to  another.  A  canoe  calcu- 
laied  for  four  peraona,  with  th^  baggage,  only  weighs  from  40  Ib.  to  501b. ;  and 
some  of  them  are  made  to  cairy  fineen  passengera.  {Micfa.  N.  Amer.  &/1.,  ii. 
p.  68^  Asmallcanoe  will  carry  SOcwt.  Inthesettlementaofthe  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  tents  are  made  ot  tfae  bark  of  this  tree,  which  for  that  purpose 


it  into  pieces  1 2  ft.  long  nnd  4  (l.  wide.  Theie  are  sewed  together  by 
uiieads  maue  of  the  wbite  spruce  roots,  already  mentioned ;  and  bo  rapidly  is 
a  tent  put  up,  that  a  circumr  one  of  80  ft.  in  diameter,  and  10  ft.  higti,  does 


>t  occupy  more  then  half  an  hour  iu  pitching.  The  utility  of  tbese  "rind 
tenta,"  as  theyare  caUed,iB  acknowledgedbyevery  travellerand  hunterin  the 
Canadaa.  Tney  are  used  throughout  the  whole  year;  but,  duringthehot 
months  of  June,  Julv,  and  August,  they  are  found  partictdarly  comfbrtable. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  this  bark  into  England,  and  use  it  for  pro- 
tecting  plantsduring  the  winterseason,  and  for  vaHous  other  garden  putpoaes. 
(8ee  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  407.)  The  tree  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  cultivued  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,in  1750.  ItSourishes,  Michaux 
says,  in  the  vlcinlty  of  Paris,  and  ia  known  there  in  the  nurseries  under  the 
name  ot  B.  ulgra;  we  suppose,  because  the  bark  of  very  young  trees  is  ^ 
nerally  black,  and  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  green.  In  the  Loudon  nursenes, 
it  is  not  very  common ;  but  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddises^s;  and,  m  1834,  in  tbe  Horticulttu^  Societ/a  Garden,  there  were 
•everu  trees  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  after  bdn^  10  years  planted.  B,  pepyritcea 
requires  rather  a  better  soil  than  Uie  commoo  bvcb,  and  it  is  beat  propa^ted  by 
aeeda,  whicb  are  annually  received  froni  New  York.  Theplantusually  knowa 
by  the  nvme  of  B.  papyticea,  in  the  London  nurseriea,  is  the  B.  rubrs  of 
MichauXijun.,  the  B.  Iu)u16bb  of  Micbaux,  sen.,  and  our  B.  nigrk,  No.  9.. 
This  mistake  haa  arisen  firom  tbe  bark  of  B.  nlgra,  even  in  trees  not  above 
I  in.  in  diameter,  s^panifing  from  tbe  tmnk,  aud  roUing  up  in  very  thin 
p^»er-like  lamintB. 
MimMtla.    iDtfaieBTLniuiKLoiidai,  it  Sron,  II  U  «7 II.  b)«h,  dUinMfr  oT  Uw  Inmk  I  ft.  1  in., 
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and  of  the head aSft.  In  Devonthire,  at  Endaleicfa  CottM  10  ym  phuitad,  it  ii  i7  ft  hifh  ;  in 
Buckinf liaiiuhire,  at  Temple  Houae,  40  jenn  planted,  it  is  SiS  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  10 in., 
and  of  tne  head  16  ft. ;  in  Staifbrdihire,  at  Trentham,  96  years  pianted.  it  it  34 ft.  high.  In  Irdand, 
near  Dublin,  at  CypreM  Grore,  it  if  55  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  tbe  head 
40  ft.  In  IfVance,  at  Parii.  in  the  Jaxdin  des  Plantef,  30  yean  old,  it  is  as  ft.  higfa,  the  diameter  of 
thetnink2}ft.,  and  of  tne  headSOft.  In  Hanover,  at  G6ttingen,  in  the  Botanlc  Oaxden,  90 
yearsplantMi,  it  is  30ft.  high. 

Commercial  Staiittict.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseriesy  firom  1«.  to 
1«.  6<f.  each ;  and  of  seeds,  U,  per  quart.  At  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents 
each,  and  seeds  1  doliar  per  pound,  or  8  doUars  per  bushel. 


¥  9.  B.  Ni'oRA  L.    The  black  Birch. 


S36. ;  PuTsh  FL  Auer. 


Ideiti&ieatkm,  Willd.  SaPL,  4.  p^  464^,  Baum.,  p.  66. j  Ait  Hort  Kew..S.  p.  S36.;  Pursh 

Sept.,  9.  p.  691. :  N.  Du  Hun.,  S.  p.  903. ;  Dend.  Brit,  t  15S. :  LtodleT.ln  Penny  Cycl. 
8gmMme$.     B.  lanuldsa  Miek».  Pt.  Bor.  Jmer.,  9.  p.  181.,  N.  Du  Hmh.,  3.  p.  906. ;  f  B.  r&bra 

MidLr.  ilr6.,  9.  p.  169. ;  B.  anguliiU  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  l836 ;  red  Birch,  Amer. 
StigrammgB.    Dend.  Brit,  t  15a  ;  Michz.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  9.  t  S. ;  Willd.  Baum.,  1 1.  f.  6. ;  N. 

Du  Ham.,  S.  t  51. ;  Bot  Cab.,  1. 1918.  {  our>^.  15G9.,  and  1563. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  trec  in 

oar  last  Volume 

^SJptfc.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  doubly  serrated,  acute ;  pubescent 
beneath,  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  villose ;  s^;ment8  li- 
near,  equal.  {Willd.  Sp.  P/.,  iv.  p.  464.)  A  tree, a  native of  North  Ameiica, 
from  New  Jersev  to  Carolina ;  attaining  the  heieht  of  70  ft. ;  and  flowering 
in  May.  Inti*oauced  as  B,  nkra,  in  1736,  by  Feter  Collinson ;  and  again, 
as  B.  angulAta,  in  1617,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  have  adopted  the  spe- 
cific  name  of  nigra,  because  it  was  prefeired  by  Willdenow  and  Pursh.  The 
fi^re  in  Michaux,  of  which  our^.1562.  is  a  correct  copy,difier8  so  much 
from  that  given  in  Dejid.  Bnt.  (our^.1563),  which  we  know  to  be  a  faith- 
ful  imitation  of  the  plant  which  we  intend  to  describe,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges*8,  and  in  various  other  nurseries,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  figure 
in  Michaux ;  though  his  description  agrees  perfectly  with  our  plant  —  the 
difference  between  the  cuts  being  in  the  position  of  uie  catkins. 

Deseripiion^  ifc.  A  tree,  when  full  grown,  attaining  the  height  of  70  ft.,  in 
Virginia  and  North  Caroiina.  The  trunk  and  the  iargest  limbs  are  covered 
with  a  thick,  deeply  fiirrowed,  greenish  bark ;  but,  on  trees  with  trunks  not 
exceeding  8in.  or  10  m.  in  diameter,  the  epidermis  is 
reddish,  or  of  a  dnnamon  colour ;  *'  whence,  probably," 
saya  Michaux,  '*  tfae  appropriate  denomination  of  red 
fairch.  The  epidermifl  of  this  species,  like  that  of  the 
caaoe  birch  (J9.  pi^yi^ea),  divides  itself  transvereely 
into  thin  transparent  sheets,  which  appear  to  be  com- 
posed  of  a  mixed  substance,  tnstead  otpresenting  a  pure 
nomogeneous  texture.  Hence  they  have  not  a  unitorm 
transparency,  nor  a  perfectly  even  surfiioe:  compared 
with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  they  are  like  coarse 
paper  compered  with  fine.  When  tlus  tree  is  fully  ex- 
panded,  its  summit  is  am{rfe;  but  the  uncommon  thickness 
of  its  branches  prevents  it  fixxn  appearing  tufted.  The 
twi^  which  form  tfae  extremity  of  the  tree  are  long, 
flexible,  and  pendulous ;  and  the  limbs  are  of  a  brown 
complexion,  apotted  witfa  white:  their  bark  is  slighdy 
imeven ;  whiJe  on  other  bmches  it  is  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  petioles  of  the  red  birch  are  short  and  downy ;  the  ^^ 
ieaves,  on  youngtrees,  are  about  Sin.  long,  and  8in.  ^^^^ 

broad,  of  a  iight  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  whtdsh  beneath ;  though  on 
old  trees  they  are  much  smaller :  they  are  doubly  denticulated  at  the  edge,  very 
acuminate  st  the  summit,  and  terminated  at  the  base  in  an  acute  anglei  more 
regular  than  is  seen  in  the  leaf  of  any  other  tree.  The  female  catkins,  in 
America,  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  iong,  straigfat,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  about  London, 
the^  are  not  half  the  size.  The  seeds  are  ripe  in  the  beguiniqg  of  June.*' 
(  N.  Anter.  Syl.,  ii.  p.  1 0 1 .)  ^'  No  species,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes, "  can  be  better 
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Durked  than  thu,  which  kppeara,  howerer,  nniy  to 
have  (bund  a  plnce  in  coHectioaa.  Its  leavea  are  nearly 
as  larse  as  thoie  of  the  canoe  birch  (£.  pnpyriicea) ; 
and  tney  are  remerkablj  angular.  The  atiiiules  are 
unusually  lai^,  and  more  resemble  those  oi  the  phi- 
tanus  than  the  birch."  (Feimj/  Cycl.) 

The  moBt  northerly  dtuation  in  which  this  tree 
is  Tound  in  the  tJnited  Statet  ia  in  New  Jersey, 
nbout  10  miles  from  New  York  j  but  it  ii  abundant 
in  Marjlend,  ViTginia,  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  tn  Georgia,  It  ia  not,  like  the  other  species,  > 
fbund  growine  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  but  only  on  |j 
tbe  buiks  of  rivers,  accompanied  hj  tbe  fUtanus 
ocddentalis,  A^cer  enocirpun),  and  some  spedes  of 
willow,  It  grows,  with  theereatest  luxuriance,  on  the 
■ides  of  limpid  atreanis  whi^  have  a  gravellj'  bed,  and 
the  banks  of  wbich  ere  not  mereby.  The  wood  of 
tbe  red  birch  is  compect,  and  very  nearly  white;  «nd 
the  colour  of  the  sap  wood  and  the  heart  wood  is  vcry  nearly  the  same. 
Like  tfaat  of  the  juneberry  (Antelanckicr  Botry^ium)>  it  is  lonptudinally 
marked  by  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other  in  differmt  directtons.  The 
negroea  make  bowls  and  traya  of  it,  when  they  cannot  procure  poplar.  The 
hoops  fnr  Hce  casks  are  made  of  its  young  shoots,  and  of  bnnches  not 
exceedin;  ]  in.  in  diameter;  aod  the  apray  makes  better  brooma  ihan  that 
of  any  other  spedes  of  American  birch.  "  Among  all  the  birchea,"  says 
HichuiK,  "  this  is  the  only  species,  the  growth  of  which  is  invigorated  by 
intense  heat."  For  thie  reason,  he  recommeods  it  fbr  cultivation  in  Italy, 
and,  we  may  add,  fbr  the  temperate  regions  of  Australia.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  it  scarcely  etteins  a  timber-like  size ;  but  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon, 
of  wluch  we  have  given  a  portrait  in  our  last  volume,  which  is  47  ft.  hifh ;  one 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  which  died  in  1 834,  whb  30  h,  hi^ ;  and  one  at  Croome, 
40  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high.  In  all  these  places  it  ia  known  as  B. 
papyrAcea ;  which  name  it  has  obtamed  trom  the  naper-like  lamius  of  its 
epidermis,  which  separate  and  curl  up  for  the  «hole  length  of  the  tnink ; 
aud  this  not  only  in  old  treea,  but  in  plants  of  three  or  four  yeara'  growth. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  can  never  bc  miatakcn  for  imy  other  specics  of 
birch,  either  in  winter  or  summer.  The  bark  which  comes  neareat  to  it  ii 
that  c^  B.  daDrica,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  of  tfae  trunk  of  an  old 
tree  of  that  specie*  in  Pallas's  Ffora  Rottica.  There  areplants  at  Ueasrs. 
Loddiges'a,  and  in  aeverel  of  the  London  nurseries.  laey  are  generally 
raised  Irom  imported  seedB ;  but  sceda  ripen  in  this  country,  when  the  tree 
has  attained  the  i^  of  six  or  dght  years.  Planta,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  li.  to  U.  6d.  each  ;  and  Beeds  li.  per  quort.  At  New  York,  plants 
are  35  cents  each,  ond  seeds  1  dolkr  and  50  eents  per  pound,  50  cents  per 
quart,  or  8  dollars  per  busbel. 

t  10.  B.  eicb'lsa  //.  Kew.     The  tall  Birch. 
UnumaUym.     AU.  Hort.  K«r.,  3.  p.  331. ;  WUId.  Bp.  Pl.,  4,  p.  «4.,  B«inB.,  p.  flO.  j  Punh  Fl. 

AmtT.  Sqpl.,  !.  11.  Kl.  ;  N.  Da  ILuD.,  S.  B.  «B. 
^MWMj.    b.litaU/clu.Art.,3.  p.  la.i  ?A.  nlgnDnlM  Btri.BamK.,  1.  pi  IW. ;  t^v 

EHtmiui.  Hlcbii.  Arti.,t.  t.S.  !  WUi.  Dend,  BriL,  t.  A:  N.  Du  Hiia.,3.  L51.i  Wllkt.  Baiun., 

I.  I.  r.  ?  i  UHl  oar^.  liet.  ttam  Hlchlui,  •anijlf  >^  l»»  <»•  ^w.  Du  Htm. 
^iec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leavea  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  petiolea  pubescent,  shorter 

than  the  peduncles.     Scales  of  ihe  atrobiles  havmg  the  side  lobes  roundish. 

(  Willd.  ^.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  4«4.)     A  tree,  Irom  70  f^  to  80  h.  high,  in  North 

America;  and  flowering  there  in  May  and  June.      Introduced  about  1767. 

Detcription,  ^c.     Tfae  specific  name  of  eic61sB,  Hichaux   observes,  is  in- 

judiciously  apphed  to  this  spedeB,  as  it  leads  to  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it 

surpasses  every  other  in  height.    It  is  a  beautifiil  tree,  and  its  trunk  is  oT 
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nearl)'  a  unifonn  diameter,  Ktraight,  and  deMitute 
o(  bmnches  for  30ft.  or  40ft.  It  is  particulart}' 
remarkable  for  the  colour  and  arrangemeDt  of  ita 
epidennis,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow, 
and  frequeutlj  divides  itself  inCo  Tery  fine  itripa, 
rolled  twckwarda  at  the  ends,  and  attached  in  the 
middle.  The  young  shooca  and  lesves,  at  their  un- 
folding,  are  downy.  Towards  the  end  of  Biiinmer, 
when  tullf  eipanded,  thele&ves  are  perfectly  smooth, 
except  the  petiole,  which  remains  covered  with  fine 
short  hurs.  The  leaTes  fire  nbout  3}  in.  lonc,  and 
2}in.  brood;  oval,  acuminete,  and  bordered  witb  * 
■barp  irrepilar  teetb.  The  leares,  the  bark,  and  the 
young  shoots,  have  all  an  agreeable  toste  and  smell, 
umilar  to  those  of  the  black  birch  (£.  I^nta), 
though  they  loae  it  in  drying.  In  its  fructification,  . 
this  apecies  nearlj  resembleB  3.  t^nta.     The  femsle 


catkins  arebomeonghort  pedunclee.and  are  twelve 

liS* 


or  fiftieen  tinea  long,  and  5  or  6  linea  in  diamecer ;         \*i 

straight,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  nearlj  cylindrical. 

The  acalea  which  couipose  them  are  tnfid,  pointed,  and  about  3  liDes  in 

length ;  viewed  through  a  lena,  they  are  seen  to  bc  downy.     Beneath  these 

scales  are  the  small-winsed  seeds,  whicfa  are  ripe,  in  AmericB,  about  the  lit 

of  Oclober.     (AT,  Ama:  Syl.,  ii.  p.  104.)     It  Hbounds  iu  the  forests  of  Mova 

Scotia,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the  district 

ofMaine.  In  New  Jerseyand  Pennsylvania, 

it  is  rare,  anJ  only  met  with  in  moist  and 

shady  situations.     It  is  confounded  bv  ihe 

inhsbitants  of  these  councries  with  B.  lenla, 

which  is  verj  abundant  there,  and  to  which. 

it  bears  a  strikin^  reseniblance.     In  Che  die- 

trict  of  Maine,  it  is  always  found  in  cool  and 

rtch  sojls,  amons  ash  trees,  the  hemlock 

■pruce,  and  the  black  spruce.    It  attains  the 

height  of  60  ft.  or  70  h.,  with  a  trunk  of 

more  than  Sft.  in  diameter.      It  requires 

a  moister  soil  than  niost  of  the  other  Ame- 

rican  birches.     "  The  wood  of  the  yellow 

birch  is  inferior  :n  quaiity  and  appearance 

Co  that  of  B.  I^nta,  and  nevo'  assuines  so 

deea  a  Bhade;  but  it  is  strong,  and,  when 

well  polished,  makes   handsome   furniture. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  district  of  Maine, 

it  is  found  by  eiperience,  to  be  every  way 

proper  for  that   part  of  the  framework  of 

vessels  whicb  always  remains  in  the  water. 

In  thedistrictof  fi»une,it  ispreferredfor  the^ , _ 

of  sledges;  and,  b  Nora  Scotia, che young  saptings  are  almost  exclusivelyn 
ployed  for  makiug  the  hoopa  of  casks."  (N.  Amer.  Syl.,  voi.ii.  p.  105.)  The  wood 
isexcellenCfoTfuel.andthetwrkiBhighlyesteeraedbjtanners,  Boardsof  tbis 
tree  werc  fonneri j  imported  into  Ireland  and  gcotland  in  targe  quantities,  and 
were  much  used  in  jomerv.  Michaux  considers  it  lietter  adapted  to  the  soU 
end  climate  ot  Oermany  tnan  to  those  of  France,  on  account  of  che  moisture 
which  it  requires.  Though  thiH  specics  has  been  iu  Dritish  gardens  since  1767, 
when  it  was  incroduced  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  jet  it  ia 
noC  common  in  coUectJons.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddtges,  but  thej  are  snDsll ;  and  to  us  thej  appear  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance  in  their  leaves  to  B,  lenCa.  Willdenow  mentions  that  there  are  no  .' 
lai^  treea  of  this  kind  ahout  Berlin.    Plants,  in  tbe  London  nurseries,  are 
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from  1«.  to  U.  6d.  each,  and  seeda  U,  6d.  per  quart ;  at  Bollwyller,  the  young 
plantH  may  be  obtained  far  S  francB ;  a'id  at  New  York,  planta  are  85  cente 
eacb,  aixi  teeds  1  dollar  and  35  cenU  per  quart,  and  4^  dollars  per  bushel. 

*  11,  B.  lk'nta  i,.     The  pliant  Birch. 

Fl  Abbt.  SM.,  1.  p.  asi.j  K.buHun.,  3.  p.fOS.  1  Lodd.  til.,  al.  [SH. 
SMimmii.  S.  nrpliiknUaMr*..Bg<lr.,8.  p.9a.,  WIIU.  Emm.,  Wl..  Biun.,  p.  ts.,  tVrmil.  CtU., 

S.  p.  SI.,  Mtdkt.  Art.,  S.  p.  ItS.  i  B.  nlgrm  D%  Rot  Htri.,  1.  p,  93.,  Woiit-  Brilr.,  v.  Si.     Thc 
^«nl  li,  undcr  bntli  ihas  nunei.uid  alioundar  ltatolB.\tnlM,  In  Loddlga^t  srlxiiMuBi.    BUek 

Bl[ch,CheiT7  Biicb,  Cuida  BlnJi,  mrt  Blreh.  Mouaala  Hmiiifmn},  Amtr. ;  Boulau  altiMo', 
Eh»Mui.    Wug.  Bdti.,  t.  IS,  t,  31. ;  Woid.  Coll.,  1. 1.  41.  i  Ulehi.  Aib,,  9.  i.  9t. )  nd  our 

Spec.  Chnr.,  ^e.  Leares  cordate-ovate,  acutely  »errated,  acuminHte  i  petiolcs 
and  nerrea  bairj'  beneath.  Scalea  of  the  strobiles  smooth,  having  l>ie  side 
lobes  obtuBC,  equal,  with  prominent  veins.  (WUld.  Sp.  Pl.,  iv.  p,  464.)  A 
tree,  fttim  60  ft,  to  70  ft.  nigh ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Oeorgia;  and  flowering  there  in  May  and  June,  Introduced  in  1759. 
Deicriplioa,  ^c,  According  to  Pursh,  this  is  an  elesant  and  large  tree,  thc 
moBt  interettti^  of  its  genus,  on  account  uf  the  excclTence  of  its  wood.  In 
fevonrable  mtuations,  it  sometimes  exceeds  70  ft.  in  height,  wiih  a  trunk  8  ft. 
or  3ft.  in  diameter.  The 
outer  bark,  on  old  irees,  de-  '^ 
tAches  itself  tranaveracly  at 
intervalB,  in  hard  plateB,  6  in. 
or  6  in.  broad ;  but,  on  trees 
with  trunks  not  more  than 
6  in.  in  diameter,  the  bark 
ia  amooth,  greyish,  and  per- 
fectly  simibr  in  its  colour 
and  oi^nisatiDU  to  tbat  of 
thecherrytree,  Intheneigh- 
bourhood  of  New  York,  B. 
I^nta  is  one  of  tbe  first  irees 
to  renew  ils  teavea.  Tbese, 
during  a  fortnight  after  their 
appearance,aTe  covered  with 
a  thick  Bilvery  down,  which 
afterwBTds  disappears.  They 
are  about  Sin.  long,  ler- 
rated,  somewhat  cordiform 
at  the  base,  acuroinate  at  the  suinmit,  of  a  pale  tint,  and  fine  texture.  In 
general  appearsnce,  tbey  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  cherry  tree.  The 
youi^  Bhoocs  are  brown,  amooth,  and  dotted  witb  while,  as  are  alao  the 
leaves.  When  bruised,  tbe  leaves  diSiise  a  very  aweet  odour;  and,  as  they 
retain  tbis  propertj'  when  dry  if  carefiillji  preservnl,  tbe;  make  an  agree- 
able  tea,  with  uie  addition  of  sugar  and  milk.  The  male  catkins  are  flezible, 
and  about  4ia.  tong:  the  female  onea  are  10  or  18  lines  long,  and  5  or  6 
lines  in  diameter;  B[raight,cylindrical,andnearlysessile,  at  theseason  of  their 
maturily,  wliicb  is  about  the  lat  of  November.  The  tree  ie  of  yery  rapid 
growthi  as  a  proof  of  wbich,  Michaui  gives  an  inBianoe  of  onc,  which,  in  19 
^e^,  had  attained  the  height  of  45  ft.  8  ui.  Michaux  found  the  cherry  birdi 
in  NovB  Scotia,  in  the  district  of  Moine,  and  on  tbe  estate  of  Vermont.  It 
is  abundant  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  New  Yoi^,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Har^land.  Farther  soutb,  it  is  conliaed  to  the  aummit  of  the  AUeahanies ; 
and  iC  is  found  throughout  their  whole  range„to  its  termination  in  Oeorgia. 
On  tbc  steep  and  ahady  banks  of  the  rivers  wbich  isBue  from  theae  mountains, 
in  deqj,  loose,  nnd  eool  soils,  it  attains  ita  largest  size.  The  wood  of  B.  lenta, 
when  freshly  cut,  ia  of  a  roay  hue,  which  deepena  by  expoaure  to  thc  light:  . 
Its  grain  ii  fine  and  ckMe  :  it  possessea  a  conaiderable  dc^ee  of  strength,  and 
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Cakea  a  brilliant  polish.  The  union  oT  these  propertiea  reodera  the  wood 
■uperior  to  that  of  «11  theother  AiDeticanlnrchet.  In  HssMchuoetts,  Connec* 
ticut,  and  New  York,  the  nood  of  thb  birch  is  neict  in  etteem  to  that  of 
the  wild  cherrj  (Cerasus  viKini&nB).  Tables,  bedBteada,  ivm-chain,  so&s, 
coach  panels,  ahoe-lasts,  and  a  gi^t  many  other  artides,  are  made  of  it. 
Hunter,  in  his  notes  to  Evel3'n'a  Sglva,  vol.  i.  p.  £19.,  sayt  that  thesap  of  tbis 
tree  is  used  by  the  inhabttants  of  Kamtschatka  witbout  previous  fermentation ; 
aod  tbat  tbe  naCives  strip  offthe  borli.  when  it  is  grcen,  cut  it  inColongnarrow 
atrips,  like  vermicelli,  and,  after  drj^ing  it,s[ew  jtwith  tbeircaviare.  Micbaux 
■trongly  recommenda  the  tree  for  cultivaDon,  on  a  largc  scale,  in  the  north 
of  Prance,  in  Eneland,  and  iu  Oermany ;  and  to  the  lovers  of  curious  trees, 
"as  eminently  atfi^Ced,  from  the  beauty  of  itsfoliage  and  theegreeableodour 
ofits  fiowers,  to  Ggurein  their  parks  and  gardens."  Though  cultivated  by 
Miller  as  early  as  1759,  it  bas  never  been  mucb  introduced  mto  plantations, 
^ther  useful  or  ornamentoL  In  the  year  1B18,  it  was  recommended  b;  a  com- 
mitteeofthe  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  as  likely  toprove  abetier  tree 
tkon  tbe  common  birch  for  the  moist  and  deep  soila  of  the  Highland  vallejs 
of  Scotknd ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  of  this,  or  of  any  other  Ame- 
ncan  speciea  of  bircb  bdng  tried  tbere.  One  reasoo  mav  be  tlie  high  price 
of  these  plants  in  the  nurseries,  which  arises  solelj  from  the  want  of  demand, 
M  all  the  speciea  are  just  as  eaaily  raised  from  seed  as  the  common  Inrch. 
A*  these  seeds  are  procurable  at  ver]'  low  prices,  we  repeat  our  recommenda-' 
tion  to  private  fpentlemen  to  purchase  them,  and  to  raise  plants  in  tbdr 
own  nurseries.  There  are  plants  of  thb  birch  at  Messrs,  Loddiges^s;  and 
there  is  a  coosiderable  tree  of  it  at  Syon,  which  ripens  abundance  of  seeds 
yeariy.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  £0  years  planted,  it  is  52  ft.  bigh ;  di- 
ameter  of  tbe  trunk  Ift.  9in.,  andof  the  head  42 ft.  Planta,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  Ironi  U.  to  li.  Sd.  each  ;  and  aeeds  are  U.  pcr  quart.  At  New 
York,  planCs  are  IS  cents  each ;  and  seeds  60  cents  per  pound,  30  centa  per 
quart,  and  5  dollars  per  buehel. 

App.  i.     Species  ofBirch  notyet  introduced. 

ID  Sorlal  Rliiunulou,  Kiml  •ptelct  or  MRdi  in  mtDtloned  u  occuprlnt  Ui«  loRim  fUtloni  In 
'tbt  ■Hnnt^Di  of  Ncpil.  ud  otlMt  pacu  oT  thc  Hliutini, "  u  mMi(  tc  «pectHL"  be  iuUi,  ~  tma 
tbUnmiiatondlnilaUMUttiMtUtitudci."  A  ah«l^£ln  WiB.,  Uh  nvt  w3ul  muI  miKi  fsiB. 
nUTknivB  ipselai,  u  fiiuiHl  CB  OoulothiD,  tn  Rduoo,  oc  ChDar,  iDd  In  Kidarkuiu.   A.  nlUdi 

„j--  _„_.. — uj. ,.,.^.  .__..._  T ...  ... -idlmcl»  toManmiud 

eDbliii«  Uioee  oT  B.  Kum 


tb9  Pemmif  C^dop^dim ;  hmI,  u  ih«r  dt  iTkdT  to  pnm  hudv,  u 
iTc  tb*  (iiilawlDg  di — '— ' —  ■-—  "- •-  —■•  • —  " 


Mll  protabiT  «1011  M  biiiaduced,  we  ■iTe'tbc'(bilaw[iia'de«i]iUDiu' 
mriat  Dr.  Walllch :—  -o  r 

R  BhDipi^pUn  tValL    Thelndun  PHpet  Blrcb.  l4iTotahJDn|,mculcwlchneerl7ilmpl«»i    ._.  .., 
driul,  oM«is.     BncUM  nnDoUi,  wmJr.  ttn-itned,  Munt,  tnuch  langn  thui  Ihc  fnilt,  whJDh  bu 


plilDi  oT  Indl*,  (M  Unlng  the  lubea  oT  boDkihi ;  and  whlch  li  lued  bj  the  mounubHen,  In 

paper.lbr  wtidnf  upon.    The  SuKrlt  HBe  itfthc  luMuic*  la  bnoilMi  ■wordwblch  Hi. 

Hwcntaa^cnntldcnlberoot  of  Urcbi  Bndcac  oT  Buijr  proDft  thet  tho  Suun  pmt  at  tbt  Bwwtlfh 
lu(UJte  ii  decceDdcd  fhm  thc  giDicrit    [Ifaa.  /■loM.  di.  Sar.,  tdL  IL  p  T.)     The  buk  of  tUe 


_,_... . — e*labDo!lMii 

ntheroot  of  Urcbi  Bndcoc  oT  buiv  proDft  thet  tho  Se 
...        ....     ^^^    {Wi^Ptaal.  *t.  aar.,  tdL  IL 

11  li  n«t1r  idlled  lo  A  F^ifAcei. 

™n%i. 


rh  Hi.  OnTU 


te  Unceolite,  ihu^r  vb 


beneuh;  iei^eullu  and  twlgi  quile  inDoth  \  ripe  catklnt  Tcry  iDn»,  pendulDui,  cr 

tberKhU,  nnil  Ihc  bncUu,  whicb  ui  wiriclc^  at  the  b«e,  downT.     FoundoDi 

tdniof  Ka^  iDd  ID  tbe  neit  iiUei  oT  thit  cauntir,  (bAowiiu  tbecoume  oTj 

■"    ■  "   Kd  Itom  Oeccnibet  la  April.    It  foimi  itrt  l«rge  lod  noMe 

M»rch. 


ini  cnTercd  vith  bruicbA  Atnn  'Iti  tauD.  The  woail  ii  (ti^  hr  Dr. 
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CHAP.  CV. 

OF   TMB   HAR]>Y   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS   OF   TRB   ORDER   COKYLA^CZMf 

OR   CUPULl^FER^. 

QuB^RCUS  Lm.  Flowers  uhisexual;  tfaose  of  both  sexes  npon  one  plant.— 
Male  flowers  disposed  in  long»  slender,  pendulous  catkins ;  the  catkins  in 
groups.  Eacli  flower  consists  of  8  or  more  stamens,  and  these  are  attended 
by  6 — 8  bracteas,  that  are  coherent  at  the  bese,  and  resemble  a  6—8- 
parted  calyx.  —  Female  flowers  bome  upon  erect  axillarv  peduncles;  a 
few  upon  a  peduncle.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  pistil,  wbose  ovary,  and 
the  basal  part  of  whose  style,  are  invested  with  an  adnate  calyx,  tnat  is 
toothed  at  the  tip;  and  the  jpart  of  this  that  covers  the  ovary  is  again  in- 
vested  with  involucral  scaies,  that  are  connate  with  extemal  ^mbricate 
bracteal  ones.  Ovary  with  3  celis  (?  5  in  Q,  /Mex),  and  8  ovules  in  each, 
that  at  first  are  erect,  soon  after pendulous.  Style  short.  Stigma  3-lobed 
(?d-lobedin  Q.  i^lex.),  rather  neshy.  —  Fruit  an  acom,  mostly  oblong  or 
ovate ;  its  lower  part  invested  with  an  imbricate  cup ;  its  base  scarrcd ;  the 
rest  of  its  surface  invested  with  the  adherent,  coriaceous,  smooth  cfdyx, 
that  is  separable  by  art;  cell,  by  abortion,  l ;  seed,  by  abortion,  l,  very 
rardy  2,  —  Species  numerous.  Trees,  chiefly  large  and  deciduous ;  for  the 
greater  part  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northera  hemispheres,  but 
some  of  them  found  on  mountains  in  the  torrid  zone.  Leaves  alteraate, 
annual,  or  persistent.  Scales  of  the  buds  imbricated.  Leaves  conduplicate 
in  the  bud.  (T.  Nee*  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  Pl.  Fl.  Gerni.  Iliuttr. ;  SvM  Eng. 
Fi.f  iv.  p.  148. ;  and  observation.) 

:Fa^qu8  Tounu    Fiowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one  plant. 

—  Male  flowers  in  stalked  drooping  heads,  or  capitate  catkins,  3  or  4  in 
each,  attended  by  minute  deciduous  bracteas.  Each  flower  consists  of 
a  5 — 6-cleft  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  8 — 12  stamens,  that  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  extend  beyond  its  mouth.  —  Female  flowers  borae 
2 — 6  together,  within  a  pitcher-shaped  indistinctly  4-lobed  involucre,  con- 
stituted  of  numerous  unequal  bracteal  scales,  and  interior  scales  grown 
together.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  calyx,  lengthened  into  a  laciniate  limb, 
and  investing  the  ovary.  An  ovary  of  3  angles,  and  3  cells,  and  2  pendulous 
ovuies  in  each.  —  Frait.  Nuts  as  many  as,  or  fewer  than,  the  ovaries,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  exteraally  echinate  involucre,  that  becomes  4-valved,  and 
somewhat  woody.  Nuts  upriffht,  having  3  acute  coraers,  crowned  at  the  tip 
with  tbe  hairy  lobes  of  the  c^x :  each  includes  2 — 3  seeds,  pendulous  at 
the  tip  of  the  partly  obliterated  dissepiments,  where  are  the  remains  of  the 
abortive  ovules. —  Species  few.  Trees  tall  in  stature;  natives  of  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  ana  America.  Leaves  alteraate,  annual,  feather-veined, 
plaited  hi  the  bud.  (T.  Neet  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  Pl.  Fl.  Germ. ;  Smith  Eng. 
Fi.y  iv.  p.  150, 151.;  and  observation.) 

Casta^nba  Toum.  Fiowers  unisexual,  very  rarely  bisexual ;  those  of  the  dis- 
tinct  sexes  upon  one  plant.  ^  Male  flowers  each  consisting  of  a  6-parted 
calyx,  and  10 — 15  stamens,  af&xed  to  its  bottom,  and  extended  beyond  its 
mouth.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  and  disposed  in  groups  along  axillary  stalks : 
each  group  oonsists  ofmany  flowers,  and  is  involucrated  by  a  bracteaand  a 
bracteole.  —  The  female  flowers  consist  each  of  an  ovary,  tapered  to  the 
tip,  clothed  with  a  calyx,  and  crowned  by  its  6 — 7 — 8-cleft  limb,  and  bear- 
ing  as  many  styles,  and  having  as  many  cells,  with  two  pendulous  ovules 
in  each.  The  flowers  are  disposed  2 — 3  or  more  to^ether,  within  a  bell- 
shaped,  and  exteraally  bristly  involucre,  and  the  mvolucred  groups  are 
disposed  upon  terminal  stalks,  that  are  lengthened  out  as  the  flowers 
advance  to  the  state  of  firuit ;  a  few  at  the  base  of  the  stalks  that  bear 
the  groups  of  male  flowers,  and  some  solitarily  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 

—  Fruit.     The  involucre  is  4-valved,  and  includes  2 — 3  nuts ;  the  rest 
of  the  number  of  ovaries  being  abortive.    The  nuts  are  large,  and  have 
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a  large  scar  at  the  base :  they  have  1  cell,  and  1,  2,  or  3  seeds.  — 
Species  few.  Natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Leaves  altemate,  annual,  feather-veined,  plaited  in  the  bud.  (7\  Nees  ab 
Esenbeck  Gen,  FL  Gernu ;  Smith  Eng.  FI,/\y,  p.  150 — 152.;  and  obser- 
vation.) 

Co^RYLUs  Lau  Fiowers  unisexiial ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  cat- 
kms  upon  the  same  plant.  —  Blale  flowers  in  cylindrical  catkina.  Bracteaa 
Bessile,  imbricate.  Two  pengomal  scalesy  that  cohere  at  the  bose,  are 
adnate  to  the  under  suriace  Si  the  bracteal  s<»le.  Stama»  8,  inserted 
upon  the  perigonial  scales  towards  their  baae,  and  in  about  the  line  of  their 
cohesion.  Anthers  bearded  at  the  t^  of  one  cell.  -— *  Feroale  flo^ers  in  a 
bud*like  catkin,  which  is  developed  mto  a  branchlet :  the  flowers  are  bome 
at  its  tip.  Bracteal  scales  ovate,  entire.  Ovaiies  manyy  very  minute ; 
grouped ;  each  invested  with  minute,  lacerated,  villoas,  involuml  scales, 
that  cohere  at  the  base;  baving  8  cells,  each  including  1  ovule,  and  thia 
apparentl y  erect  when  young,  pendulous  when  adult.  Calyx  not  obvious ; 
formed  of  a  slightly  villous  membranet  that  covers  the  ovarv  to  thetip,  and, 
as  the  ovary  proffresses  to  a  nut,  adheres  to  it  most  closdy,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  shell.  Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-«haped. — Fruit.  Nut  ovate ; 
mcluded  in  a  large,  leafy,  tubular  involucrey  tfaat  ia  lacemte  at  the  tip ; 
without  valves,  or,  very  rarely,  with  8 ;  scarred  at  the  baae;  by  abortion, 
l-«eeded.  Seed  adhering  to  the  remains  of  the  dissepimeot.  -^  Spedes 
few.  Large  shmbs  and  trees,  occurring  in  the  colder  zones  cn  the 
northem  hemisphere.  Leaves  altemate,  entire,  feather-vetned.  Fiowers 
protmded  before  the  leaves.  (T.  Nee»  ab  Eienbeck  Gen,  PL  FL  Germ,,  and 
observation.) 

Ca^epinus  Tbttm.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct 
catkins  upon  one  plant.  —  Male  flowers.  The  catkin  lateral,  sessile,  cylin- 
drical.  The  bracteas  imbricate.  The  flower  consists  of  12  or  more  sta- 
mens,  inserted-at  the  base  of  a  bractea.  Anthers  bearded  at  the  tip,  1- 
odled. —  Female  flowers  in  lax  terminal  catkins.  Bracteas  of  2  kmds, 
outer  and  inner :  outer  bracteas  entire,  soon  falling  off;  inner  bracteas 
in  pairs,  each  3-lobed,  with  the  side  lobes  much  the  smaUer,  forming  an 
involucre  about  an  ovary.  Calyx  clothing  the  ovary  to  near  its  tip,  and 
adhering  to  it ;  toothed  at  the  tip.  Ovary  vrith  2  cells,  an  ovule  in  each ; 
the  ovme  early  pendulous :  one  of  them  becomes  abortive.  Style  very 
short.  Stigmas  8,  long,  thread-ehaped.  —  Frait.  Nut  attended  by  the 
involucre,  and  ovate,  compressed,  ribbed,  clothed  except  at  the  base,  and 
tipped  with  the  adnate  thm  calyx ;  woody ;  including  one  seed.-*-Species 
about  3.  Natives  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Norui  America.  Leaves 
altemate,  aimual,  feather-veined,  plaited  in  the  bud.  (T,  Nee»  ab  Etenbeck 
Gen,  PL  FL  Germ,  lUuttr.) 

O^STRTA  Micha,  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  cat- 
kins  upon  the  same  plant.  —  Male  flowers.  The  bracteas  of  the  catkin 
simple,  imbricate.  Flower  of  18  or  more  stamens,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  a  bractea;  filaments  brancbed,  each  branch  bearing  an  anther ;  anthers 
each  of  l  cell.  -^  Female  flowers.  Bracteas  small,  deciduous.  Involucral 
scales  in  pairs,  hairy^  at  the  base,  the  pair  growing  together  at  their  opposed 
edses,  and  constitutine  an  inflated  covering  to  the  ovarjr,  whidi  it  conceals. 
Ciuyx  investing  the  whole  ovary,  and  extended  at  the  tip  into  a  very  ahort 
ciliate  tube.  Ovary  having  two  cells,  and  1  ovule  in  each.  Style  short. 
Stigraas  8,  long,  thread-shaped.^  Fmit  a  nut,  minute,  ovate,  even ;  bearded 
at  tne  tip  ;  1-seeded  from  abortion ;  covered  by  an  inflated,  nerved,  mem- 
branous  involucre.  The  fmits  of  a  catkin  imbricately  disposed  into  an 
ovate  snike. — Species  few.  Trees,  natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both 
hcmispneres.  Leaves  alternate,  annual,  feather-veined.  {T,  Nee$  ab  Esen' 
beck,  and  observation.) 
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QUE^RCUS  L.    The  Oak.    Un.  Sy$t.  MoDce'da  Poly4Ddiia. 

Mdeniifieaiiim,  Lln.  Oen.,  405. ;  Juw.,  410. ;  FL  Br.,  1QS5.  j  Tourn.,  i  d4a ;  Lam.,  t.  779. ;  Ottftn., 
Ld7. 

SynoMfmet.  riex  Tawm. ;  ^ber  T(mm.\  Derw,  CeUiex  Aaack,  or  Ac,  Stuon ;  Al,  Akm,  or  AUun, 
UeSrew  ;  Drus,  Qreek ;  Ch^ne,  Fr. ;  Elcbe^  Qer. ;  Eik,  Duiek ;  Querda,  Ital. ;  Encina,  Abo». 

DerioaUen.  From  a«er,  fine,  and  cweB,  a  tree,  CWMCt  aocording  to  Lepelletier :  but,  acoov&ng  to 
othera,  flrom  the  Oreek  word  chobroe,  a  plg  ;  becauae  crigi  feed  on  the  acomc.  Tbe  CelUc  name 
for  thu  tree  (Derw)  ia  sald  to  be  the  root  oT  tbe  word  Druid  (that  ia,  prieit  ofthe  oak),  and  oTthe 
Oreek  name  Drua.  The  Hebrew  name  tctt  the  oak  (Al,  or  Alon)  ii  •aid  to  be  the  origin  of  Ihe  oU 
English  word  Uan  (originally  lignifring  an  oak  groTO.  or  plaoe  of  wonhip  of  the  druida,  and  after- 
warda,  by  implication,  a  town  or  pansh)!  and  alao  of  the  Irish  words  etan  and  cltm.  In  the  Book  of 
Isaiab,  xliT.  14.,  idols  aresaid  to  be  made  of  Allun,  or  Alon ;  that  is,  of  oak.  {Loutk^i  Trmu.) 

Descrwikm.  The  oaks  are  trees  of  temperate  climates,  mostly  of  large 
size,  aDQ,  io  poiot  of  usefiilDesg  to  mao,  oDly  to  be  e^ualled  by  the  pine  aod 
fir  tribe.  The  latter  oiay  be  coDsidered  the  dooiestic,  snd  the  former  the 
defeasive,  trees  of  civilised  society,  io  the  temperate  regioDS  throughout 
the  world.  The  oak,  both  io  Europe  aod  America,  is  the  most  majestic 
of  forest  trees.  It  has  beeo  represeuted  by  Marquis  (Rech,  Hut.^  &c.) 
as  holdiug  the  same  rank  amonff  the  plaots  of  the  temperate  hemispheres 
tJiat  the  IxoD  does  amoDg  quadnipeds,  aud  the  eagle  amoDg  birds;  tbat 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  emblem  of  graDdeur,  strength,  aod  duradoD ;  of  force  that 
resists,  as  the  lioD  is  of  force  that  acts.  Id  short,  its  bulk,  its  lougevity,  aod 
the  extraordioary  streogth  aod  durability  of  its  timber,  attest  its  superiority 
over  all  other  trees,  for  buildings  that  are  iDteoded  to  be  of  great  duratiou, 
aud  for  the  coDstructioD  of  ships.  la  ooe  word,  it  is  the  kiog  of  forest 
trees.  The  tniuk  of  the  oak  is  Dot,  in  eeDeral,  remarkable  either  for  its 
lengthy  straightDess,  or  freedom  from  branches,  except  wheo  it  is  drawD  up 
amoDg  other  trees.  Id  ao  open  situadon,  the  larger  species  send  out  nu- 
merous  yery  large  horizontal  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  broader  thao  the 
tree  is  high.  The  braDches,  io  maoy  of  the  species,  are  tortuous  towards 
their  extremities,  and  fixrDished  with  Dumerous  twigs,  or  spray.  The  maiu 
root  of  the  oak,  m  most  species,  desceods  perpeDdicularly  to  a  coDsiderabie 
depth,  uDless  the  subsoil  be  unpropitious :  but  it  also  extends  horizontally  as 
widely  as  the  branches ;  thus  taking  a  firmer  hold  of  the  ground  than  aoy  other 
tree,  with  the  exceptioD,  perhaps,  of  the  walnut,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
surface  roots,  in  only  one  or  two  species,  throw  up  suckers.  The  leaves  vary 
in  difierent  sectioDs  of  the  geous.  Id  what  are  called  oaks  by  way  of  emi- 
DeDce,  such  as  Quercus  i^obur,  Q,  rubra,  aod  Q.  Cerris,  which  may  be  cod- 
sidered  as  the  heads  of  three  gr«U  femilies,  they  are  of  a  shape  which  is  rarely, 
if  at  ail,  to  be  fouod  io  aoy  other  geous  of  plaots.  The  lanceolate  leaves  of 
the  willow,  the  cordate  leaves  of  uie  poplar,  aod  the  pioDate  leaves  of  the 
ash  or  the  acacia,  are  to  be  fouod  io  maoy  gcDera ;  but  not  so  the  lobed 
aud  siDuated  leaves  of  the  oaks  of  the  three  sectioDs  above  mentioned.  In 
other  sectioDS,  such  as  that  represented  by  Q.  Pheilos  aud  Q.  /^lex,  the  leaves 
are  CDtire,  and  niay  be  considered  as  exhibitiDg  commonplace  forms.  Id 
most  of  the  species,  and  especially  in  the  larger  trees,  fhe  leaves  are  deci- 
duous ;  but  in  some  sectioDs,  as  in  Q,  P\ex  aod  Q,  vireos,  they  are  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  in  all  inconspicuous,  without  coroilas,  and,  in  gener^,  ap- 
pearing  with,  or  before,  the  leaves.  The  female  flowers  are,  as  ic  most  amen- 
taceous  plants,  less  Dumerous  thau  the  male  flowers ;  aod,  while  the  male 
flowers  are,  for  the  most  part,  od  pcDdulous  catkins,  the  feroale  flowers  are  in 
many  cases  sessile.  The  fruit  is  in  all  an  acom ;  a  name  in  common  use,  and  a 
form  every  whereknown  in  the  temperate  dimates  of  thenorthem  hemisphere. 
This  fruit  is  as  distinct  in  its  character  and  appearance  from  all  other  fmits, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  common  oaks  are  frora  all  other  leaves.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  nut  of  the  acoro  do  Dot  difler  ncarly  so  much  as  might  be  ima^ 
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gined  in  the  different  species.  Whoever  has  seen  an  aoorn  of  the  common 
British  oak  would  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  an  oak  of  any  species  whatever, 
provided  he  saw  its  fruit;  whereas  in  the  case  of  many  genera,  sucli  as 
Pyrm,  for  exampie,  no  man,  not  a  botanist,  who  had  seen  an  apple  or  a  pear, 
would  recognise  as  species  of  the  'same  genus  those  trees  which  bore  fhiit 
like  the  mountain  ash.  In  short,  the  genus  Quercus  may  be  as  easily  detected 
at  first  sight  by  its  fruit,  as  the  ilbietinaB  or  the  Leguminosfle  are  by  thein. 
The  acorns  of  different  species  difier  chiefly  in  the  iargeness  or  smallness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  of  their  calyx,  or  cup ;  and  in  their  being  sessile  or 
stalked.  In  ffeneral,  the  oaks  of  Europe  have  stalked  fruit,  and  uie  oaks  of 
America  sessue  fruit.  The  fruit  of  most  of  the  speciea  attains  maturity  in 
one  year ;  but  in  some  two  years  are  required.  In  all,  the  vital  prindple  is 
but  of  short  duration ;  and  very  few  acoms,  of  any  speciesy  ivill  germinate 
afber  having  been  kept  a  year.  The  rate  of  ffrowth  of  the  oak  is,  in  most 
species,  considered  slow ;  though  this  b  not  uie  case  when  it  is  planted  on 
suitable  soil.  The  most  rapid-growing  European  species  is  the  Q.  (%rris; 
and  of  the  American  species,  in  America,  the  Q.  Hbtu  The  higbest-^ rowing 
species  of  oaks  belong  to  the  groups  Aobur,  A^lbm,  and  06rria ;  but  full*grown 
trees  beloneing  to  these  groups,  which  liave  reached  lOOft.  in  heigfat,  are  rare. 
The  genenu  height  of  whal  are  conndered  large  British  oaks  varies  from  60  ft. 
to  80  ft. ;  and  large  American  oaks,  from  70  ft.  to  90  ft.  The  smaliest  £u- 
ropean  oak  is  the  Q,  humiiis,  which  is  seidom  found  higher  tlian  3  ft.  or  4  fL, 
and,  according  to  Marquis,  is  ofben  in  the  Landes,  near  Bordeaux,  not  more 
than  1  ft.  higb  when  it  has  attained  its  fuil  growth ;  and  the  smallest  American 
oak  is  Q.  pumila,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  hieher  than  20  in.  in  a  wild  state. 
The  oak  which  attains  the  greatest  magnitude  is  Q.  pedunculita;  and  this 
'species  also  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  duration,  both  in  reapect  to  its 
life,  and  to  its  timber.  In  ordinary  soils  and  situations,  no  spedes  of 
oak  attains  to  maturity  in  much  leas  time  than  a  century.  There  are,  aiso, 
few  trees  which,  when  raised  from  seed,  are  so  long  in  produdng  fhiit; 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  among  the  European  oaks;  and  Q. 
lanata,  a  native  of  Nepal,  we  have  seen  in  a  pot,  bearing  acoms,  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years.  In  general,  however,  the  oeks  that  attain  the  size 
of  large  trees  do  not  produce  fruit  dll  they  are  between  15  and  18  years 
old.  Like  most  other  trees,  the  oak  sddom  bears  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  for  two  years  in  succession ;  and  it  increases  in  productiveness  with  age. 
All  the  spodes  of  oak  push  up  shoots  from  the  coUar  when  cut  down,  but 
only  one  or  two  species  from  the  root.  In  North  America»  Afichaux  observes, 
dwarf,  stoloniferous,  or  creeping  oaks  occur,  the  multiplied  shoots  of  which 
cover  immense  tracts  of  land.  The  meadows  situated  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
forests  of  America  are  bumed  annually,  dther  by  the  Indians  or  the  settlers ; 
who  endeavour  by  this  practice  to  produce  a  new  herbage,  not  only  with  a  view 
of  feeding  their  cattle  on  it,  but  to  attract  fawns  and  other  animals  from  the 
forests.  Durine  these  annual  conflaerations,  the  trees  oflen  take  fire,  and 
whole  tracts  of  forest  are  destroyed.  The  roots  of  the  trees,  however, 
generaily  remain  uninjured ;  and  those  of  the  oaks,  which  spread  hori- 
zontaliy,  frequently  send  up  shoots  which  produce  acoras,  when  only  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  ground.  These  miniature  oaks  have  been  found  by 
traveilers,  who,  unable  otherwise  to  account  for  their  appearance,  have 
fancied  them  distinct  species ;  but  as  thdr  acoms,  when  sown,  Michaux  ob- 
serves,  ^  have  produced  a  taproot,  like  common  acoms,  without  suckers  or 
stoloniferous  roots,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  are  any  oaks  in  America 
which  have  naturally  trailing  stems.''  (HUt,  des  CkeneSy  p.  5.)  We  have 
observed  above,  that  oaks  are  generally  considered  of  slow  growth;  but 
this  chiefly  appiies  to  young  plants,  and  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  sofl-wooded  trees.  Aner  oaks  have  stoodin  good  soil,  and  a  suitabie 
climate,  for  five  or  six  years,  thev  grow  with  rapidity  tiil  they  have  at^ 
tained  the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  aFiter  which,  most  of  the  species  live,  and 
contiuue  to  increase  in  size,  for  centuries.  The  life  of  some  species  of 
oak  extends  to  upwards  of  1000  years.    There  are  some  oaks  in  Britain 
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which  are  believed  to  have  been  old  trees  in  the  tiaie  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  42u6rcus  /^iex  which  was  an  old  tree  when 
Rome  was  founded,  and  which  was  still  living  in  his  time. 

Geography.  The  oak  belongs  exclusively  to  climates  temperate  either  by 
their  latitude  or  their  devation ;  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  cold  of 
the  irozen  zone,  being  equaliy  unfavourable  to  its  growth.  The  common 
British  oak,  after  being  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St. 
Vincent'0y  never  attained  a  greater  heiffht  than  a  shrub,  having  to  contend 
with  the  suitry  climate  of  that  island.  It  never  shed  its  leaves  till  they  were 
replaced  by  others,  and  had,  in  effect,  become  evergreen.  A  plant  of  the 
cork  tree,  in  the  same  botanic  garden,  remained  stationary  for  12  years. 
(L.  Gvildmg  in  Mag,  Nat,  HUi,)  The  oak  ffrows  naturallv  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa ;  and,  in  Asia,  iu  Katolia,  the  Hima- 
layasy  Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  In  America,  it  abounds  tlu-ough  the  gveater 
part  of  the  northem  condnent,  more  eapecially  in  the  United  States ;  and 
upwards  of  twenty  species  are  found  in  Mexico.  No  species  of  Qu^cus  has 
hitherto  been  fonnd  m  Australia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  southem  hend- 
sphere,  except  Java  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  In  Europe,  the 
cmk  has  beeuy  and  is,  more  particularly  abundant  in  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  In  Britain,  two  species  only  are  indi^enous ;  in  France  there  are 
four  or  ive  sorts;  and  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spam,  six  or  seven  sorts.  The 
deciduous  oaks  are  the  most  prevalent  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  the  ever- 
green  kinds  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  south  of  Eiu^ope,  and  to 
the  temperate  resions  of  Asia  and  Alnca.  The  number  of  sorts  described  by 
botanists  as  species,  and  as  natives  of  £urope^  exceed  30 ;  and  as  nadves  of 
North  Americay  40.  The  latter  are  ali  comprised  between  20^  and  48^  n. 
lat.  Jn  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  oaks  are  found  from  60°  to  18°  n.  lat., 
and  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  situadons  rendered  temperate  by  their  eleva- 
tion. 

In  Britain,  the  oak  is  every  where  indisenous.  In  Norway  it  is  found  at' 
N.  lat.  60^;  in  Finland,  in  n.  lat.  60°  27^';  in  Livonia,  N.lat.  56°  3(/'  and 
59°  30^^ ;  and  in  Russia,  n«  lat.  50°.  The  species  found  in  these  countries  is 
exdunvely  Q.  Robur  L,,  including  under  this  name  Q,  pedunculata  and  Q,  sessi- 
liflora.  In  tbe  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  north  of  France,  this  is  also  the 
only  species ;  but  in  the  south  of  Germany,  as  in  Austria,  and  in  the  centre  of 
France,  Q,  Cerris  abounds ;  and  in  the  south  of  France,  Q,  /^lex,  Q,  Sdber^ 
and  some  other  evergreen  species,  are  found.  In  Spain,  as  Captain  S.  £.  Cook 
informs  us,  Q,  Rdbm  is  the  most  abundant,  and  almost  the  only  species  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  district  of  the  country  ;  extendmg  through 
Navarre,  Guipuscoe,  Biscay,  maridme  Castile,  and  Asturias ;  but  it  is  never 
found  in  the  middle  region.  Q,  riex  is  the  leading  tree  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  middle  and  southem  districts  of  Spain ;  and  the  next  abundant  is 
Q,  gramuntia,  which  requires  a  drier  climate  than  the  former.  Q,  gram6n- 
tia  produces  edible  acoms,  which  Cook  states  are  as  good  as,  or  superior 
to,  a  chestnut.  These,  he  says,  were  the  edible  acoms  of  the  ancients,  which 
they  believed  fattened  the  tunny  fish  on  their  passage  fix)m  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean.  **  These  are  the  bellotas  whicb  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho 
Panza,  gatbered  in  La  Mancha,  where  they  still  grow  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
don,  and  sent  to  the  duchess."  (Cook^t  Sketches  in  Spakiy  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  to  252.) 
In  Ilaly,  Q,  Cerris  and  Q,  /lex  are  the  prevaihng  spedes  m  the  middle 
states,  Q,  peduncul^ta  in  the  more  northera,  and  Q.  sessilifldra  in  thc  king- 
dom  of  Naples.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Q* -&^8culus,  with  the 
others  before  mendoned;  and  Q,  ^gilops,  Q,  Tauzin^  Q,  infectoria,  and  some 
other  comparativdy  rare  species,  are  afso  found  there  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  * 

The  oak  is  never  found  in  perfection  except  in  a  good  soil,  and  in  a  tem- 
perate  dimate.  Like  almost  all  other  plants,  it  will  thrive  in  a  deep  sandy 
loaro,  or  in  vegetable  soil ;  but  to  attain  its  full  size,  and  to  bring  its  timber 
to  perfection,  it  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  alluvial  or  loamy ;  and  the 
JBuropean  oaks  are  always  niost  luxuriant,  and  produce  the  best  timber,  on  a 
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soil  more  or  less  calcareous.  No  oak  in  the  temperate  climates  is  found  of  a 
large  size  at  a  ^reat  elevation  above  the  levei  of  the  sea ;  or  where  tbe  climate 
is  very  severe  in  spring.  In  the  HimaUyas,  aod  in  Mexico,  oaks  are  found 
of  large  size  on  mountains ;  but  then  the  dimate,  naturally  hot,  is  only  ren- 
dered  temperate  by  eievation.  AU  oaks  whatever  are  impatient  of spring  frosts. 
History,  The  oak,  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  considered  as  one  of  tbe 
most  important  of  forest  trees.  It  is  celebrated,  Bumet  observes,  ^  in  story 
and  in  song,  in  the  forest  and  in  the  field,  and  unrivalled  in  commerce  and 
the  arts.'*  It  was  held  sacred  alike  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
and  the  ancient  Britons  and  Oauls ;  and  it  was  **  the  fear  of  the  superstitious 
for  their  orade,  at  the  same;  time  that  it  was  the  resort  of  the  hungry  for  their 
food.'*  The  earliest  histories  that  exist  contain  frequent  references  to  this 
tree.  The  ^rove  planted  by  Abraham,  at  Beersheba,  was  of  tdlun^  wbich 
Hillier  considers  to  have  been  Qu^rcus  JS^^sculus;  and  he  tnmslates  the 
words  e/ofi  Mamre  ((}en.,  xviii.  1.)  the  oak  grove  of  Mamre,  instead  of  the 

{»hine  or  terebinthine  tree,  as  don  or  aUon  is  somedmes  rendered.  In  the 
ike  manner,  '*  the  plane  of  Moreh"  (Gen.,  xii.  6.)  is  said  to  signify  the  oak 
of  Moreh ;  and  the  plane  of  BAamre,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  oak  tree,  or  oak 
grove,  of  Mamre.  (8ee  HierophyHcon,&c^  According  to  Jewish  traditions,  the 
oak  of  Mamre  (Gen.,  xviii.  1.),  under  which  Abrahani  stood  when  the  angels 
announced  to  him  the  birth  of  Isaac,  long  remained  an  object  of  vene- 
radon ;  and  Bayle  {Dict.  HiiL  ei  Crit.)  says  that  it  was  still  m  existence  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  'fhis  tree,  or  rather  the  grove  of 
Mamre,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  Eusebius^s 
IMe  of  Conttantine  we  find  the  oaks  of  Mamre  expressly  mentioned,  as  a  place 
wnere  idolatry  was  committed  by  the  Israelites,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Abraham, 
and  where  Uonstantine  afterwards  built  a  church.  The  first  mention  of 
the  word  oak  in  the  Enfflish  version  of  the  Bibte  appears  to  be  in  Gen., 
XXXV.  8. :  —  "  But  Deborui  Rebekah^s  nurse  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath 
Bethel  under  an  oak  :  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-bachuth :"  literally, 
the  oak  of  weeping.  Numerous  other  instances  of  the  mention  of  oaks  occur 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  whose  hair  was 
caught "  by  the  thick  boushs  of  a  great  oak."  (Second  Book  of  Sam.,  xviii.  9.) 
Joshua,  before  his  death,  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  people  in 
Shechem,  and,  afler  writing  it  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God,  *'  took  a  great 
stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord," 
as  a  witness  unto  them,  lest  they  should  deny  God.  (Joshua,  xxiv.  26.) 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  believed  that  the  oak  was  the  first  created 
of  trees,  and  that  they  were  the  first  people ;  but,  according  to  others,  the 
oaks  which  produced  the  acoms  first  eaten  by  men  grew  on  the  banks  of 
Achelous.  Pelasgus  taught  the  Greeks  to  eat  acoms,  as  wdl  as  to  build  huts. 
The  oak  groves  oT*  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  forroed  the  roost  celebrated  and  roost 
ancient  oracle  on  record ;  and  Piiny  states  that  the  oaks  in  the  Forest  of 
Hercynia  were  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  world.  Herodotus,  and 
numerous  other  Greek  writers,  speak  of  cdebrated  oaks ;  and  it  was  an  oak 
that  destroyed  Milo  of  Croton.  Pliny  states  that  oaks  stili  existed  at  the 
tomb  of  Ilus  near  Troy,  which  had  been  sown  when  tbat  city  was  first  called 
Ilium.  Socrates  oflen  swore  by  the  oak ;  and  the  women  of  Priene,  a  mari- 
time  city  of  lonia,  in  matters  oi  importance,  took  an  oath  by  the  gloomy  oak, 
on  account  of  a  great  battle  that  took  place  under  an  oek  between  the  Prie- 
nians  and  other  lonians.  On  Mount  Lycasus,  in  Arcadia,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  with  a  fountain,  into  which  the  priest  threw  an  oak  branch,  in  times  of 
drought,  to  produce  rain.  The  Greeks  had  two  remarkable  sayings  rdative  to 
this  tree,  one  of  which  was  the  phrase ;  **  I  speak  to  the  oak,"  as  a  solemn  asse* 
veratioft ;  and  the  other,  "  Born  of  an  oak,"  applied  to  a  foundling ;  because, 
anciently,  chiidren,  when  the  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  tbem,  were 
frequently  exposed  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  oak,  by  ancient  writers,  on  account  of 
the  use  made  of  thc  acoms  in  feeding  swine.     In  the  BiMc,  the  woods  of 
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Bashan  are  mentioiied  as  fit  for  rearing  cattle  and  feeding  swine  (Numbera, 
xzxii.^ ;  and  it  is  Bupposed  to  liave  been  froni  this  district  that  the  great  herd 
of  swuie  were  driven  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth.  (Sprens, 
Spec,  Bfft,  Ant.y  17.)  The  Romans  used  acorns  for  the  same  purpose.  in 
Strabo's  time,  Rome  was  chidSv  supplied  with  hogs  which  were  fattened  on 
mast  in  tbe  woods  of  Gaul.  Tliis  mast  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  acoms 
of  the  common  and  the  Turkey  oaksy  and  of  tne  PX&i ;  but  the  word  mast  is 
supposed  by  Bumet,  in  thts  case»  to  have  included  the  mast  of  the  beech,  and 
the  nuts  of  the  chestnut.  Many  hiws  were  anciently  enacted  relatively  to 
acoms.  The  Romans  expressly  provided  by  the  kws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
tbat  the  owner  of  a  tree  might  eatner  up  hts  acoras,  though  they  should  have 
fiillen  on  another  man's  ground.  (PSny  Ned,  Hitt.,  xvi.  6.)  In  more  modera 
timesy  aooras  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  common  food  for  man,  as  well  as 
fi>r  swine.  *'  Littie  as  we  now  depend  for  sustenance  on  the  firuits  of  our  forest 
trees,"  Buraet  observes,  '*  and  great  as  b  the  value  of  their  wood,  the  reverse 
was  formerly  the  case :  oak  cora,  that  is,  ac-cern,  or  acoras,  some  centuries 
agOy  formed  an  important  food  both  for  man  and  bc»8t."  (Aman.  QMer.y  fol.  1. ) 
In  the  present  day,  the  native  oak  of  Tunis>  Qudrcus  psei^do-coccffera»  is  called 
the  mcal-bearing  tree;  probably,  as  Smith  obsores,  m>m  the  use  of  the  acoras 
as  food ;  and  F.  A.  Michaux  mentions  that  the  American  Indians  obtain  an  oil 
from  the  acorns  of  the  live  oak,  which  they  use  in  cookery.  Pliny  telis  us 
tbat,  in  bis  time,  acoros  fimned  the  chief  wealth  of  many  nations ;  and  that, 
in  time  of  scardty,  mast  was  sometimes  ground  into  meai,  tempered  with 
wat»,  and  made  into  bread.  He  also  infi^rms  us  that»  in  Spain,  acorns  were 
then  brought  to  table  to  eat ;  and  Strabo  states  that,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  that  country^the  inhabitants  ground  their  acorns  into  meal.  (See  CkoulDe 
Var.  Qfter.  Hitt.)  During  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  both  the  natives  and  the 
French  fi-equently  fed  on  the  acoras  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  numerous  herds  of  swine,  whicli  still  constitute  the  chief  terri- 
torial  riches  of  Spain,  are  fed,  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  informs  us,  on  the  acoras  of 
the  evergreen  oaks,  which  abound  in  almost  everv  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
Morea  and  Asia  Minor,  acoras  are  still  sold  as  rood.  Desfontaines  seems  to 
have  relished  those  of  the  Qu^rcus  Baiidia^  which  are  sold  in  the  public  mar* 
kets  of  Morocco  and  Algiers,  and  eaten  by  the  Moors,  both  raw  and  roasted. 
Michaux  ate  acoras  in  Bagdad,  and  speaks  with  particular  praise  of  those 
which  grow  in  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  which,  he  says,  are  as  long  as  the 
finger.  He  also  ate  and  relisbed  the  acoras  of  Spain.  (  Michx.  HUt.  det  Chenet.) 
Tbe  antiquity  of  oak  forests  is  attested  bv  the  numerous  trees  which  have 
been  dug  out  of  bogs,  or  nused  up  firom  tne  beds  of  rivers,  after  having  lain 
there  apparently  for  many  centuries.  Fossil  oaks,  which  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  the  limestone  known  as  Portland  stone, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  fix>nt  of  the  magnificent  conser- 
vatory  at  Syon  House,  also  afford  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
tree.  An  immense  fossil  oak  was  raised  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
salt  pits  in  Transylvania,  in  which  the  woody  matter  appeared  to  have  been 
in  great  part  converted  into  hard  GHEtlt.  Abundance  ot  subterranean  oaks 
have  been  dug  up  in  Pembrokeshire ;  and,  in  the  Phiiosophical  Trantactitmtf 
an  enormous  oak  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Hatfield  Bog  in  York- 
shire,  which  was  18  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end  where  broken  ofi^ 
and  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  lower  end ;  and,  thousfa  but  a  frasment, 
it  measured  120ft.  in  leiwth.  The  timber  was  perfectly  sound;  tnough, 
firom  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  being  found  in  the  lx>g 
near  it,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  lain  there  above  a  thousand  years,  and  may 
possibly  have  remained  there  ever  since  the  great  batde  fougfat  in  Hatfield 
Forest,  between  Ostorius  and  Caractacus,  a.  d.  62. 

The  botanical  Hittory  of  the  oak  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with 
the  time  of  Baufain,  who  described  more  sorts  than  Linnsus.  The  latter,  in 
his  Speciet  Plantarum,  ed.  3.,  published  in  1744,  described  14  species ;  Will- 
denow,  in  his  edition  of  the  saroe  work,  described  76 ;  Persoon,  in  the  Synopdt 
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Plantarum^  88 ;  and  about  the  aame  Dumber  are  de«cribed  in  tbe  JVoicorat» 
Du  Hameiy  and  by  Smith  in  the  article  Qu^us  in  Reei^i  Cydopigdia,  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Dictkmnaire  Ckusique  <FHiitoire  Natw^le^  the  total  number  of 
species  described  by  botaniats  up  to  1823  was  130 ;  of  which  one  half  bdonged 
to  America,  and  of  these  upwards  of  40  to  the  United  States.  Hnmb^dt 
and  Bonpland  coUected  24  species  in  Mexico ;  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Royle 
have  found  nearly  halfthat  number  in  the  temperate  r^ons  of  India;  and 
Blume  found  16  species  in  Jam  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  number  of  oaks 
which  have  been  described  by  botanists  at  150,  we  shall  probably  not  be  fiur 
fit>m  the  tnith.  Of  these,  the  number  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  is,  according  to  oiir  Hortut  Briiannicus,  62;  so  that  there  remain 
to  be  introduced  nearly  100  sorts.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  oak 
family  are  decidedly  trees  of  temperate  r^ous,  and  would  probably  all  live 
in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London,  their  introduction  seems  one  of 
the  most  desirable  objects  of  arboricultural  exertion. 

7%«  eamamical  History  of  the  European  oaks  may  date  (rom  the  days  of 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny ;  the  importance  of  the  genus,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  different  species  are  applied,  having  been  treated  of  in  every  work  on 
planting  or  forest  culture  since  the  time  of  uie  Greek  naturalist.  Seoondat, 
m  his  Mem,  sur  PHitt.  Nat,  du  Chene,  published  in  1785,  was  the  first  writer 
who  showed  the  diiierent  qualities  of  tfae  wood  of  Q,  pedunculata,  Q.  sessili- 
fldra,  and  Q,  Ta&ein;  he  also  made  various  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  oak  wood ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Q.  sessilifldra  was  the  Q.  /26bur  of  the  ancients.  Fougerouz  and  Daubenton, 
both  professors,  and  members  of  the  Acadteie  Royale  des  Sciences,  first 
pointed  out  the  common  error  in  considering  the  wood  of  Q,  sessiliflora,  which 
is  common  in  the  oid  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  France,  as  the  chestnut.  (See 
Mem.  de  PAcad.  det  Scien.  for  1781,  p.  49.  and  p.  295.  The  first  work  on 
the  American  oaks  which  treated  of  the  uses  of  the  timber  was  that  of  the 
elder  Michaux,  entitled  Httioire  det  Chenet  de  rAmenque^  pubitshed  in  1801 ; 
and  the  best  modem  account  of  them  is  in  the  NorA  American  Sylva  of  his 
son,  in  3  volumes,  8vo,  the  Engiish  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1819. 
Bosc  has  also  pubiished  what  may  be  called  the  popular  and  economical  bistory 
of  the  oak,  which  is  entitled,  Memoiret  tur  let  mh-ewtet  Etpecet  de  Ckene 
qui  croittent  en  F)rance,  et  tur  cet  Eftrangert  d  PEmjnre  qui  te  cuUivent  dans 
let  JardSmt  et  PSpinieret  det  Enmront  det  Parity  &c.,  in  the  MSm,  de  Plnttit, 
National  de  France^  l^  Semettre,  for  1807,  p.  307.  In  this  work  50  spedes 
are  described,  of  wluch  14  are  considered  natives  of  France.  The  Recherchet 
Hittofiquet  tur  let  Chenet,  and  the  Ettai  tur  let  Harmomet  Fegetalet  et 
Anhnaiet  du  Chene,  both  by  Marquis,  oontain  some  curious  information  on 
the  subject.  The  elder  Jtlichaux's  work  has  been  translated,  and  some 
additions  made  to  it,  by  Dr.  Wade,  in  his  Quercut,  published  in  1809.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  in  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller^s  JXctionary,  the  part  of  which 
treating  of  Qu^cus  was  published  in  1807,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
the  oaks  of  America,  except  tbose  which  had  been  described  in  the  Hortut 
Kewentit,  thouffh  Michaux's  Hittoire  det  Chenety  &c.,  was  published  six  years 
before.  The  Amanitatet  QuercineeBy  by  the  late  Professor  Bumet,  pubhshed 
in  Nos.  5.  and  6.  of  Buivess's  Eidodendron,  1633,  and  whicb  occupies  25  fi>lios 
of  the  immense  pages  ofthat  work,  is  one  of  the  latest  essays  on  the  sulgect, 
and,  like  aii  works  that  have  been  written  by  that  leamed  author,  is  a  very  curi- 
ous  and  elalK>rate  production,  though  not  so  weil  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

PoeHcal  and  mythoiogicai  Aiiutiont.  The  oak  was  dedicated  by  the  ancients 
to  Jupiter,  because  it  was  said  that  an  oak  tree  sheltered  that  god  at  his  birth, 
on  Mount  Lvcaeus,  in  Arcadia ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  poet» 
or  prose  author,  who  does  not  make  some  allusion  to  this  tree.  Herodotus 
first  mentions  the  sacred  forest  of  Dodona  (ii.  c.  57.),  and  rdates  the  traditions 
he  heard  respecting  it  firom  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Two  black  doves,  he  says, 
took  thoir  flight  firom  the  city  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Animon,  and  the  other  to  Dodona ;  where,  with  a  human  voice,  ht 
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acquainted  the  mhabitants  tbat  Jupiter  had  consecrated  the  ground,  which 
would  in  fiiture  give  oracles.  AU  the  trees  in  the  grove  became  endowed  with 
the  ah  of  prophecy ;  and  the  sacred  oaks,  not  only  spoke  and  delivered  orades 
whife  in  a  living  state,  but,  when  some  of  them  were  cut  down  to  build  the 
ship  Argo  the  beams  and  maat  of  that  ship  frequently  spoke»  and  wamed 
the  Aigonauts  of  approaching  calamities.  (See  Juom,  Odys.^  xiv.;  Lucan,  vi. 
427. ;  ApoU.t  book  i.,  &c.)  After  ^ving  the  account  above  related,  Herodotus 
adds  what  he  calls  the  explanation  of  it.  He  says  that  some  Phcenician 
merchants  carried  off  an  E^ptian  priestess  from  Thebes  into  Greece,  where 
she  took  up  her  residence  m  the  Forest  of  Dodona,  and  erected  there,  at  the 
foot  of  an  old  oak,  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  whose  priestess  she 
had  been  at  Thebes.  The  town  and  tempie  of  Doaona  are  said  oy  others  to 
have  been  built  by  Deucalion,  immediately  after  the  ^reat  flood,  when,  in  grati- 
tude  for  his  preservation,  he  raised  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  consecrated  the 
oak  erove  to  his  honour.  This  grove,  or  rather  forest,  extended  from  Dodona 
to  Chaonia,  a  mountainous  district  of  Epirus,  so  called  from  Chaon,  son  of 
Priam,  who  was  accidentally  killed  there  by  his  brother  Helenus.  The  forest 
was,  from  this,  sometimes  called  the  Chaonian  Forest ;  and  Jupiter,  Chaonian 
fikther.  (See  VirgU,  Ovid,  &c.)  The  oracle  of  Dodona  was  not  only  the  most 
celebrated,  but  the  richest,  in  Oreece,  from  the  offerings  made  by  those  whocame 
to  it,  to  enquire  into  futurity.  The  prophecies  were  first  delivered  by  doves, 
which  were  always  kept  in  the  temple,  m  memory  of  the  iabulous  origin  assigned 
to  the  orade :  but,  afterwards,the  answers  were  delivered  by  the  priestesses ;  or, 
according  to  Suidas,  Homer,  and  others,  by  the  oaks  themselves ;  hoUow  trees, 
no  doubt,  being  chosen,  in  which  a  priest  might  conceal  himself.  During  the 
Thracian  war,  a  deputation  of  Bceotians  consulting  the  oracle,  the  priestess 
told  them  that,  "  ir  they  would  roeet  with  success,  they  must  be  guilty  of  an 
impious  action : "  when,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  they  seized  her,  and 
bumt  her  aHve.  After  this,  the  Dodonian  oracles  were  always  delivered  to 
the  Boeotians  by  nfen.  The  oracular  powers  of  the  Dodonian  oaks  are  fre* 
quently  alluded  to,  not  only  by  the  Greek  and  Latin*  poets,  but  by  those  of 
modem  times.    Cowper  says,  addressing  the  Yardley  Oak,  — 

**  Oh !  ooaldst  Uioa  spMk 

Ai  In  Dodoiui  once  tiiy  kiiidred  traes 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curioiu  uk 
The  ftiture,  beft  unknown ;  but,  at  thy  mouth 
IntpiWitlve,  tbe  leM  ambiguout  past ! 
Bjr  thee  I  might  oorrect,  erroneouf  oft, 
Tne  clode  of  niitory;  facts  and  erenta 
Tlming  more  punctual,  unrecorded  facta 
ReooTering;  and  mlmtated,  setting  right** 

And  Wordsworth,  in  his  lines  addressed  to  a  Spanish  oak,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  of  Biscay,  exclaims, — 

**  Oak  of  Oueroical  tree of  hoUer  power 
Than  that  which  in  Dodonadid  enshrine 
(9o  Ailth  too  fimdly  deem'd)  a  Toice  divinc^ 
Heard  flrom  the  depthi  of  iti  aerial  bower, 
How  canat  tbou  flouriih  at  thla  Uighting  hour? 
Stroke  merciAil  and  weloome  would  tbat  be 
Which  would  extend  thy  branchei  on  the  ground, 
Ifnever  more  within  their  ihady  round 
Thoae  lofly.minded  lawgiven  ■ball  meet, 
Peaaant  and  lonl,  in  thdir  appolnted  aeat ; 
Guardians  ofBiacay*!  andent  liberty.*' 

Milo  of  Croton  was  a  celebrated  athlete,  whose  strength  and  voracitv 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  said  he  could  carry  a  builock  on  his  shoulders,  kill 
it  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  afterwards  eat  it  up  in  one  dav.  In  his  old  age, 
Milo  attempted  to  tear  an  old  oak  up  by  the  roots;  but  tlie  trunk  split,  and 
the  cleft  part  uniting,  his  hands  becamelocked  in  the  body  of  the  tree;  and, 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  {Ovid 
Met,f  XV. ;  Strab,y  xvi. ;  Pattf .,  vi.  c.  1 1.,  &c.) 

The  oak  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  eroblem  of  boroitality ;  be* 
cause,  when  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  travelling  in  disguise,  and  arrived  at 
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the  cottage  of  Philemon,  who  waa  afterwards  chaoged  into  an  oak  tre^,  they 
were  treitted  with  the  greatest  kindnefls.  Philenion  waa  a  poor  old  nian»  who 
lived  with  hia  wife  Baucia  in  Phrygia,  in  a  niiserable  cott^e,  whicb  Jupiter,  to 
reward  his  hospitality,  cbanped  into  a  magnificent  temple,  of  which  he  made 
the  old  oouple  prieat  and  priestess,  granting  them  the  only  request  they  made 
to  him ;  tjz.  to  be  permitted  to  die  together.  Accordin^ly,  when  both  were 
erown  so  old  as  to  wish  for  death,  Jove  tumed  Baucis  mto  a  lime  tree,  and 
Philemon  into  an  oak ;  the  two  trees  entwining  their  brancbes,  and  shading 
for  more  than  a  century  the  mfwnificent  portal  of  the  Phrygian  temple.  The 
civic crown  of  the Romans  was  tormed  oioak ;  and  it  was granted for eminent 
civii  services  rendered  to  the  state,  the  greatest  of  wbich  waa  considered  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  Jife  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Scipio  Afiicanus,  however,  wheo 
this  crown  was  ofiered  to  him  for  saving  the  life  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of 
Trebia,  nobly  refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  action  carried  with  it  its 
own  reward.    Lucan  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  Phana&a, 

"  Stnight  Leliiu  ftom  unidst  the  rett  ttood  forth, 
An  cSkl  oenturion  ordtfetiiwuish*d  worth  : 
An  oaken  wTeath  his  hannr  tem(riet  bore, 
Ifark  of  a  citisen  pretenred  he  wore**  Rowb'8  Litcan,  book  i. 

Shakspeare»  when  making  Cominiua  describe  the  roerits  of  Coriolanus,  men- 
tions  Uiis  crown,  as  having  been  won  by  that  hero. 


At  lixteen  jcart, 


Wh«n  TarQuin  aade  a  hend  fhm  Rome,  he  fbught 

Berond  the  mark  of  othert :  our  then  dictator, 

Whom  witli  all  praiae  1  point  at,  taw  him  fight, 

Whca  wtth  hit  AauuEoman  cbin  he  drove 

Tbe  brittled  lipt  before  him  :  he  tMttrid 

An  o*erpreta*d  Ronum.  and  i*thecontul*l  view 

Slewthreeoppoaen:  rarquin*t  teif  hemet, 

And  ttnick  nim  on  hit  knee :  in  tbat  day*t  featt, 

When  he  mlght  act  the  woman  in  the  toene, 

He  prored  bett  man  i*the  fleld,  and  for  hia  meed 

Wat  brow-bound  with  the  oak.'*  CoriokunUt  act  ii.  tcene  2. 

• 

Acorns  having  been  the  oommon  food  of  man  till  Ceres  introduced  corn 
{LucretiuSy  y.  937.,  &c,),  boughs  of  oak  were  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. 

*'  Then  crownM  with  oaken  chaplett  mardi'd  the  priett 
Of  Eleutinian  Ceret,  and  witn  bought 
Of  oak  were  orertbadow'd  in  the  featt 
The  tceming  batket  and  thc  myttic  vaae."  Tiohb. 

Virgil,  in  the  first  Georgic,  says, — 

"  Baochut  and  fottering  Cerct,  powen  dlTlne! 
Wfao  gave  ut  oom  for  maat,  for  water  wine"  DaTDBN'a  PirgiL 

And  Spenser  alludes  to  tfais  fiible  in  the  following  lines :  — 

**  "nie  oaky  whote  acorna  wefie  our  food  before 
That  Ceret'  teed  of  mortal  man  waa  known, 
Which  fiiat  Triptolemene  taught  to  be  aown." 

Boughs  of  oak  with  acoms  were  carried  in  marriage  cerenionies,  as  einblems 
of  fecundity.  {ArchtsoL  AtHc^  167.)  Sophodes,  in  the  fragment  of  Rhkotonu, 
describes  Hecate  as  crowned  with  oak  leaves  and  serpents.  Pliny  relates  of 
the  oaks  on  the  shores  of  the  Cauchian  Sea,  that,  undermined  by  the  waves, 
and  propelled  by  the  winds,  theybore  off  with  them  vast  masses  of  earth  on  their 
interwoven  roots,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  terror  to  the  Romans»  whose 
fleets  enoountered  these  floating  islands.  (Hist,  NaU^  xvL  1 .)  Of  the  Her- 
cynian  Forest  he  says»  "  These  enormous  oaks,  unaffected  by  ages,  and  coeval 
with  the  world,  by  a  destiny  almost  immortal,  exceed  all  wonder.  Omitting 
other  drcumstances,  that  might  not  gain  belief,  it  is  well  known  that  hills  are 
raised  up  by  the  encounter  of  tbe  jostling  roots ;  or,  where  the  earth  may  not 
have  followed,  that  arches,  struggling  with  each  other,  and  elcvated  to  the 
vety  branchesy  are  curved»  as  it  were,  into  wide  gateways,  able  Xo  admit  the 
pasaage  of  whole  troops  of  horse."  {IbiiLy  xvi.  2.)    This  forest  is  described 
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by  Caeaar  (Bell.  Gall,,  vL)  as  requiring  sixty  days  to  trayerse  it;  and  the  re- 
mains  of  it  are  supposed  by  soroe  to  constitute  the  forest  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Hartz ;  and  by  others,  to  be  the  Black  Forest  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  beautiful  fiction  of  the  Hamadryads  is  freauently  referred  to  by  the 
Greek  poets.    The  Hamadryads  were  nymphs,  each  of  whom  was 

**  DoomM  to  a  llfe  ooeral  wlth  her  oak.**  PiNOikft. 

CaUimachus,  in  the  Ifymn  to  Deloi  (t.  80.),  represents  Melie  as  **  sighing 
deepiy  for  her  parent  oak;"  and  adds,— 

"  Joy  fills  her  breast  when  thowert  refreth  the  tprey : 
Sadly  she  grlerei  wben  antumn*!  leavet  decay.** 

In  Apollonius  Rhodku,  book  ii.,  we  find  one  of  the  Hamadrvads  imploring  a 
woodman  to  spare  the  oak  to  which  her  existence  was  attached :  — 

"  Loiicl  through  the  air  reioiandi  the  woodman^  atiDk^ 
When,  lo  I  a  Toioe  breakt  Tram  the  groaning  oak. 
'  Spare,  tpare  mj  life  1  a  tremUlng  ▼iivln  tpare ! 
Oh,  iiiten  to  the  Hamadryad*«  iN>ayer  f 
Mo  longer  let  that  fearAtl  axe  reiound  j 
PraierTe  the  tree  to  whlch  my  llfe  is  bonnd ! 
See^  flrom  the  bark  my  blood  In  torrenta  flowt, 
I  alnt,  I  link,  I  perlsh  fkorn  your  blowf.*  ** 

Among  the  Celtic  nations,  the  god  Teut  was  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  oak,  or,  according  to  others,  Tamawa,the  god  of  thunder ;  butthese 
legendsy  together  with  the  superstitions  of  the  druids,  beloiig  rather  to  the 
British  oak,  than  to  the  genus  gencrally. 

Propertiet  and  Utei,  The  wood  of  inost  of  the  spedes  of  oaks  is,  compara- 
tiFcIy  with  that  of  other  treeSyhard,  compact,  heavy,  tough,and  durable;  and,  in 
roost,  the  entire  piant,  and  roore  espedally  the  bark,>Ieave8,and  fniit,  abound 
in  astringent  matter,  and  in  tannin.  The  wood  of  the  larger-growing  Eu* 
ropean  kinds,  and  more  especially  of  the  group  i26bur,  is  considered  superior 
to  all  otber  European  or  American  woods  for  ship-building.  The  wood  of  Q, 
dlba,  and  that  oiQ.  virens,  are  most  esteemed  for  the  same  object  in  America. 
The  wood  of  the  group  C^aen%  is  also  employed  in  ship-buiiding  in  Turkey  and 
Greece;  more  espedaliy,  as  Olivier  informs  us,  at  Constantinople.  The  wood 
of  the  group  PUx  is  very  heavy,  hard,  compact,  and  durable,  and  fit  for 
various  uses  in  mechanics  and  joinery.  In  America,  the  wood  of  Q.  obtusf loba, 
the  post  oak,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  most  purposes  of 
construction.  Tfae  wood  of  Q.  rtkbra  aud  Q,  coccf nea  has  a  reddish  tinge,  but  is 
coarse-ffrained,  porous,  and  not  durable.  In  general,  the  evergreen  (mJcs  have 
wood  ofthe  finest^;rain;  and  the  deciduous  kinds  of  the  group  Riibne  that 
of  the  coarsest  gram.  There  is  no  purpose  in  the  arts  to  which  the  wood 
of  most  of  the  species  of  oak  is  not  applicable,  when  it  can  be  obtained 
of  suffident  dimensions ;  and  the  durabihty  of  the  wood  of  the  group  /^dbur 
is  thought  to  exoeed  that  of  the  wood  of  evorv  other  tree  used  in  ship-build- 
ing,  the  teak  ^one  excepted.  Througfaout  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
Bntain,  oak  timber  was  used  for  every  purpose,  both  of  naval  and  civil 
architecture,  till  tbe  wood  of  the  pine  and  fxr  tribe  came  to  be  generally 
imported  from  the  Baltic  and  North  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centurv.  Since  that  period,  the  use  of  oak  timber  has  given  way  to  that 
of  pine  and  fir  in  house-building ;  but  it  still  maintains  its  superiority  in  the 
constniction  of  ships,  and  various  kinds  of  machines ;  and  even  in  house- 
building,  where  great  durability  is  required.  Qak  wood  is  also  still  employed 
in  joinery  and  cabinet-making. 

The  bark  of  ail  the  spedes  of  oak  abounds  in  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  is, 
or  may  be,  uaed  in  tannin^;  but,  in  Europe,  more  especially  that  of  the  sec- 
tion  /?dbur,  and,  in  Aroenca,  the  bark  of  Q.  fidc^ta,  Q.  rubia,  Q.  tinctdria, 
and  Q.  Frinus  montfcola,  are  roost  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  The  bark  of 
Q.  tinct6ria  also  fumishes  a  vellow  dye,  much  used  in  dydnff  wool  and  dlk, 
and  considered  preferable  to  that  of  the  woad.  Medidnallpr,  the  bark  of  soroe 
of  the  spedes  affi>id8  a  substance  which  may  be  used  mstead  of  quinine. 
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The  bark  of  Q,  Sikhet  furniBhes  suberine,  the  niberic  ackl,  and  a  product 
by  fiur  roore  important  than  that  of  any  species  of  the  ^enuSy  cork ;  a  substance 
which  is  not  produced  by  any  other  tree  whaterer,  m  sufficient  quanttties  to 
be  applied  to  any  usefiil  purpose. 

Tne  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  according  to  Bosc,  afibrd  nourish- 
ment  to  more  than  800  spedes  of  insects»  evea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ; 
and  Bome  of  these  insects  are  either  yali:uAble  themselves  in  the  arts,  or  they 
are  the  cause  of  excresoenoes,  such  as  oak  gaUa,  which  are  valnable.  The 
leayes  of  Q.  coccifera  afford  nourishment  to  ue  C^ccub  ilicisy  a  hemipterous 
insect,  which  is  used  in  medidne  under  the  name  of  kermesy  and  has  been 
employed  in  dyeing  scarlet,  from  the  remotest  antiquityy  under  the  name  of 
scarlet  grain.  This  insect  is  produced,  and  cultiyated  for  conunerce,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  East. 
Oak  galis,  which  are  much  in  demand  fbr  the  manu&cture  of  ink  and  for  dyeing 
black,  are  produced  on  most  of  the  deciduous  European  species,  and  are  very 
abundant  on  the  section  Aobur ;  but  the  galls  of  commerce  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced  by  the  Q.  infectdria,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  countries. 
Ali  the  smaller  parts  of  osks,  such  as  the  spray,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  may  be  employed  in  tanning ;  and,  accordingly,  the  cups,  or  calyxes,  of 
some  spedes  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  more  particularly  those  of  the  valonia 
oak  (Q»  .^gilops),  a  nativeof  the  Archipela^.  The  leaves  of  the  section 
iSobur  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spent  tanner*s  bark  in  hot-houses ;  and 
bdng  slow  in  decomposition,  are  found  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  period 
than  those  of  any  otber  European  trees. 

The  acoms  of  all  the  spedes  are  edible  ;  and,  in  evenr  oountry  wfaere  the 
oak  abounds,  they  forra  the  most  important  part  of  the  food  of  wild  quadru- 
peds  of  the  fructivorous  or  omnivorous  kinds,  and  of  some  birds.  Tne  wild 
animals  most  useful  to  man,  which  are  nourijBhed  by  them,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  are  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  and  the  goat.  In  Asia,  pheasants 
and  piffeons,  with  other  birds  in  a  wild  state,  eat  acoms,  no  less  than  wild  quar 
drapeds.  In  North  America,  cows,  horses»  swine,  bears,  squirrels,  pigeons, 
and  wild  turkeys  devour  them.  Ajnon^  the  domestic  animais  which  eat  and 
thrive  on  acoms,  the  prindpal  is  the  swine ;  but  there  are  few  animals  and 
burds,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  Bosc  observes,  that  may  not  be  made  to 
live  and  tbrive  on  them,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  touch  them  at 
first.  In  the  earlier  ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  acorns,  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  produced,  were  the  food  of  man ;  and  they  are  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  eaten  in  some  puts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  Idnds  which  produce  the  acoras  most  valued 
for  eating  are,  Q,  jTlex,  Q.  BaUota,  Q.  gramuntia,  and  Q.  ^sculus.  The  degree 
of  bitteraess  in  acoras,  produced  by  the  same  species,  varies  exceedingiy  on 
different  trees ;  and  were  any  kind  of  oak  to  be  utroduced  into  orchards  as  a 
fhiit  tree,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  only  the  best  varieties  of  particular 
spedes,  and  propagate  these  by  grafting.  There  are  even  varieties  of  Q, 
i26bur  which  produce  acorns  much  iess  bitter  than  others ;  and  we  have 
recdved  some  from  a  tree  of  this  spedes,  in  the  south  of  France,  which  ac- 
cording  to  Dralet,  are  so  sweet  as  to  be  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  (See  Re^ 
chercheMsur  les  Chenes  d  Glanda  doux,  p.  178.) 

The  entire  tree  or  shrab,  in  the  case  of  every  species  of  oak,  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  highly  oraamental :  the  least  so  are  tne  willow^eaved  oaks,  and 
the  most  so  the  lobed  and  deeply  sinuated  leaved  kinds.  The  foliage,  even, 
of  the  same  spedes,  and  more  espedally  of  the  dedduous  kinds,  varies  ex- 
ceedingly ;  not  only  on  difierent  mdividuals,  but  on  the  same  individual  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  spring,  the  leaves  of  manv  of  the  deddu- 
ouB  ktnds  are  small,  delicate»  and  b«iutifully  tinged  with  yelfow  and  red ;  in 
Bummer,  they  are  broad  and  green ;  and  in  autumn,  coriaceous,  and  of  a 
ruBset  brown,  scarlet,  or  blood^^  colour.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  variation  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  in  the  same  individual,  in  some 
of  the  American  species ;  those  of  the  tree,  when  young,  being  sometimea 
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lobed  or  notched,  while  those  of  the  matore  tree  are  entire ;  and  the  contnry . 
The  g;reate8t  variations  in  point  of  form  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  indivi- 
duals  of  the  group  Nigrs;  and  the  greatest  in  point  of  colour,  in  the  group 
Kubr».  Ab  a  piunter*s  tree,  valued  for  its  picturesque  efiect,  when  near  the 
eye,  no  species  equals  the  Q.  peduncuUita ;  but  for  general  efiect,  at  a  dis- 
tance,  at  least  in  America,  the  American  oaks,  the  leaves  of  which  die  ofi* 
of  a  deep  red  or  fine  scarlet  in  autumn,  exceed  all  others.  As  a  botanist*s 
tree,  perhaps  Q.  Cema  is  the  most  interesting  European  species,  from  the 
▼ery  great  variety  of  forms  which  its  leaves  assume ;  and  from  their  being»  in 
some  varietiesy  persistent  in  a  dried  or  withered  state ;  and  in  others,  remaining 
on  green  throu^hout  the  winter.  The  dwarf  oaks,  both  of  Europe  and 
Americiiy  are  cunous  miniature  trees  or  shrubs.  Q.  JTlex  has  many  interesting 
assodations  connected  with  it ;  and  Q.  ^gilops»  fix>m  its  remarKable  foliaAe 
and  calycanthus-like  cups,  is  a  most  singular  and  beaudful  tree.  For  the 
purposes  of  naval  or  dvii  construction  and  tanning,  no  species  is  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  those  belongii^  to  the  group  i26bur. 

Comparing  the  forms  and  outlines  of  oaks  with  the  forms  and  outlines  of 
other  treeSy  we  shall  find  that  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of 
character  and  variety .  The  forms  of  aU  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  more  especially 
before  they  begin  to  decay,  are  monotonous;  and  the  same  may  be  said  even 
of  tbe  forms  (»  the  cypress,  tbe  Lombardy  poplar,  and  the  weeping  willow. 
If  we  ima^e  ourselves  in  a  forest  of  pines,  fins,  Lombardy  poplurs,  or 
weeping  willows,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  melancholy  impression  that  the 
scenerv  would  produce  on  us ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  suitableness  of  these, 
and  other  uniform  regular-headed  trees,  for  cemeteries.  fiut  let  us  imagine 
ourselves  in  a  forest  of  oaks,  either  of  one  kind,  or  of  several  kinds ;  and 
how  difierent  will  be  the  ideas  that  will  arise  in  our  minds,  and  the  efiect 
that  wiil  be  produced  on  our  spirits  I  Oaks,  then,  not  only  stand  alone  in 
r^ard  to  the  form  of  their  leaves,  and  that  of  tbeir  fiiiit,  but  even,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  to  their  general  shape. 

SoU,  Skuation,  and  CUnuUe.  The  oaks,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  to  attain 
thcir  fiiU  size,  require  a  deep  loamy  soil,  a  situation  low  rather  than  elevated 
and  a  climate  not  liable  to  late  spnng  frosta,  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in 
countries  where  the  oak  is  indigenous»  both  its  blossoms  and  young  leaves  are 
fi^equently  injured  by  the  frosts  of  spring.  The  oaks  which  flourish  on  the 
worst  soils  are  the  low-growing  kinds  b^onging  to  the  section  Plez,  and 
some  of  the  American  oaks,  especiallv  those  belonging  to  the  group  Ph^Uos; 
and  those  which  require  the  best  soil  are,  the  Q,  sessiUfldra»  the  Q.  C^rris, 
and  most  of  the.  sorts  oomposing  the  American  group  Rubrse.  In  elevated 
situadons»  or  in  the  extreme  north,  those  spedes  wbich  under  fiivourable 
drcumstances  form  the  most  magnificent  trees  become,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  tree,  mere  shrubs. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Tran$port  o/  Aconu,  ic  The  oek  is  propagated 
with  oifficulty  by  every  other  mode  except  firom  seed ;  and,  {|eneraUy,  dme  wiU 
be  gained  when  the  acoms  are  sown  where  the  plants  are  mtended  finaUy  to 
remain.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  pecuUar  varieties  are  to  be  continued>  that 
the  process  of  grafiing  is  resorted  to ;  and  the  mode  by  approach  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  is  certain  of  being  attended  with  success.  There  are  instances, 
however,  of  whip-grafting  succeeding  with  some  spedes ;  as,  for  example,  with 
Q.  Siiber,  Q.  Cerris,  and  Q.  C.  Lucombeona.  (See  Gard.  Mag.y  vol.  xii. 
p.  696.)  When  any  of  the  common  methods  of  grafting  is  adopted,  by  far 
the  best  stock  is  Q.  Cerris  ;  on  which,  also,  many  of  the  sorts  may  be  suc* 
cessfiiUy  budded;  a  practice  which,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Itosenthal,  is 
general  in  the  Vienna  nurseries. 

As  the  mode  of  raising  oaks  firom  the  acorn  is  the  same  in  aU  the  species, 
we  shaU  here,  once  for  all,  give  what  we  consider  the  necessary  details.  The 
acoms  need  not  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  but  may  be  coUected  from  the 
ground  immediately  after  they  have  dropped ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tree 
seeds,  they  may  be  dther  sown  then,  or  kept  tUl  the  foUowing  spring.    If  Uiey 
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mtt  U>  be  k«»t,  they  Bhould  be  inacle  perfectly  drj  in  the  sub»  or  ki  an  siry 
shed,  mked  with  Jry  sand,  m  fhe  proportion  of  tltfee  bnihelfl  of  sand  to  one 
busl^  of  acoms,  or  with  dry  moes;  and  then  exchided  from  the  air  and 
vermin,  by  being  piit  into  barreb  or  boxes,  or  laid  up  in  a  celUir,  or  buried  in 
heaps,  and  covered  with  a  suAdeDt  thickness  of  earth  to  exehide  the  weather. 
if  tbe  acoms  are  to  be  transported  from  ooe  oountry  to  another»  the  aame 
mixing  with  dry  aand  or  dir  moaa,  and  exclurion  from  the  air,  ie  adopted ; 
but  the  more  certain  mode  of  retaining  the  yital  principte  in  aooms  ia,  to  mix 
them  witb  moist  earth,  or  with  moist  Uve  moss  (djMgnum^ :  in  either  of 
Uie  latter  mediums,  tbey  will  germinate  during  a  loog  voyage;  ont  no  eril  will 
result  from  this,  provided  they  are  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival.  When 
acoms  are  to  be  sown  in  a  nursery,  tbe  soil  ougfat  to  be  thorougfaly  prepared 
and  rendered  fine ;  and,  after  the  earth  is  drawn  off  the  beds,  or  ttie  drilis 
epened»  the  acoms  m»y  either  be  scattered  over  the  beds»  or  idon^  the  drills, 
so  that  the  nuts  may  be  about  8in.  apart;  and,  to  r^kte  this  distance 
with  greater  certaintyi  the  sand  may  be  separated  from  the  acoms  with 
a  sieve.  In  eicher  case,  the  acoms,  befbre  covering,  must  be  patted  down 
with  tbe  back  of  a  spade  in  the  beds,  and  with  the  back  of  a  wooden-headed 
raJce  tn  the  drills.  The  covering,  wbich  ougfat  to  be  of  well-bioken  sofl, 
should  vary  in  depth,  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  acora  ;  l^  in.  beii^  enough 
for  those  of  the  largest  size,  such  as  tbose  of  the  croups  Rdbat,  AHlMe,  &c. ; 
and  l  in.  for  those  of  the  smi^est  siae,  snch  as  ttiose  of  the  gronps  /^lex, 
Ph61lo6,  &c.  No  mode  of  depomting  aooms  in*the  soil  can  be  worse  tban 
duit  of  droppmg  them  in  hoies  mflde  by  a  dibble.  The  acom  drops  into 
tbe  hole,  and  beoomes  wedged  by  its  sides  befere  it  gets  to  the  bottem ;  and, 
if  the  npper  extremity  of  the  acom  should  be  downwards  instead  of  upwards, 
it  can  harcfly  be  expected  to  grow.  For  this  reason,  the  dibber  should  only 
be  osed  in  pulverised  soils ;  and  the  point  of  the  instument  should  be  of  a 
diameter  greater  tban  the  length  of  the  largest  acom  which  has  to  be  dropped 
into  the  hole.  As  acoms  are  greedily  devoured  by  vermin,  and  espectally  by 
land  rats  and  mioe,  they  ought  to  be  sown  in  an  open  part  of  the  nursery,  not 
near  hedges,  dttdies,  or  houses;  and  wbo^,  whetner  m  nurseries,  or  in  fidds 
intended  to  become  oak  woods,  nmch  danger  is  apprehended  from  vermin, 
they  ought  not  to  be  sown  tiU  late  in  March,  so  as  to  lessen  the  period  be- 
tween  the  depositing  of  the  aoom  and  its  becoming  a  plant. 

As  ali  oaks,  when  youn|;,  are  remarkaUe  for  throwmg  down  h>ng  and  vigo- 
rous  taproots,  and  produang  few  lateral  ones,  they  ought  to  be  sown  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  especially  if  the  subsoil  be  good,  and  other  cxr- 
cnmstances  not  unfavourable;  but,  as  tbis  cannot  always  be  the  case,  it  is 
customary  among  nurserymen  to  transplant  the  oak  at  one  or  two  years' 
growth,  removing  great  part  of  the  timroot ;  some  of  them,  however,  shorten 
the  taproot  without  removing  the  plant,  by  inserting  the  spade  oUiqudlv 
in  the  soil,  so  as  to  cut  throngh  the  roots,  at  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  beneatn 
the  surfiice ;  an  operation  most  conveniently  performed  when  the  oaks  are 
sown  in  drills ;  becanse  in  that  case  the  spede  can  first  be  inserted  idl  along 
one  side  of  ihe  ch*iU|  and  then  all  along  the  other.  The  French  nurserymen, 
when  acoros,  walnuts,  and  other  tree  seeds  which  send  down  very  long  tap- 
roots,  are  to  be  reared  with  a  view  to  being  transplanted,  s<Mnetimes  germinate 
them  in  moist  earth,  or  in  sawdust,  placed  in  a  tempmture  of  5^  or  60° ; 
and,  after  the  radicle  has  been  protraded  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
acora  or  nut,  pinch  off  its  extreme  point  before  the  seed  is  committed  to  the 
sofl.  This  treatment,  which  is  apphcable,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
horBechestnut  (see  p.  4MS6.),  to  most  large-seeded  trees,  has  the  efect  of  im« 
mediately  causing  the  taproot  to  throw  out  numerous  lateral  fibres ;  whicb 
is  highly  favourable  fi>r  tranaplantation,  though  it  is  not  so  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tree  for  the  nrst  year  or  two  aflerwards.  To  counteract  its 
effect  in  tbis  respect,  when  thetree  is  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and 
has  grown  there  two  or  three  years,  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground ; 
after  which  it  wfll  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  send  down  perpendicular 
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roote;  aod  if  from  the  ahoots  one  ia  selected  te  form  the  future  tree»  fuul  the 
otberg  cuefitllj  nibbed  off,  tbe  tree.  wiU  advance  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  if  it 
bad  been  sown  where  it  waa  intended  &aaU)r  to  remain ;  and»  in  caflea  where 
the  subsoil  ia  bad»  mach  more  so. 

In  the  fiiture  cnlture  of  the  oak»  the  treca  generallj  require  aide  prunii^ 
wheo  the  otject  ta  a  Btraigbt  clean  trunk.  Aa  most  of  the  species  grow  «rect, 
the  hardier  deeiduoua  kinda  are  weU  adapted  for  hedgerows ;  but»  aa  mai^ 
of  the  Amencan  kinda  are  comparatively  tender,  they  are  most  advaotafleouiSy 
cultivated  in  masaea.  The  group  i^lex  Ibrma  exceilent  evcrgreen  hedget, 
and  mo6t  of  the  apecies  belonfing  to  it  endure  tlie  sea  l^eeae.  The  Kepal 
species,  as  far  aa  tney  have  hitneito  been  introduced,  require,  even  in  the  di- 
mate  of  London,  tbe  protection  of  a  wall. 

AcddenUj  Dueoies,  Imect»^  paroeUip  Pkmte,  S^,  None  of  the  oaks  are  so 
liabie  to  have  their  branches  broken  by  high  windB  aa  most  oCher  lax^ 
treea;  but»  on  the  other  hand,  tbey  are  said  to  be  more  frequentiy  struck  by 
lightning  than  other  broad-leaved  trees  of  the  same  size»  or  tmm  needle- 
leaved  trees  of  anv  hei^bt.  Tbe  oak  is  subject  to  few  discases,  notwitbstand- 
iiu;  tbe  many  kinda  of  msects  that  live  upon  its  leaves.  As  the  greater  part 
ofour  knowledge  respecting  the  insects  which  feed  on  theoak  rel^es  to  thoae 
which  infest  the  species  comprising  die  group  iBdbury  and  those  which  pro- 
duce  the  galls  ot  commerce  and  the  scarlet  grain,  we  shall  defer  what  we 
have  to  say  on  this  suliject  till  we  eome  to  treat  ef  the  species  alluded  to. 
The  fungi  and  Uchena  wliich  Uve  oa  the  oak  wiU  be  found  noticed  mader 
the  group  i^dbur;  and  otbers  which  are  oommon  to  treea  generalfy  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  sejjarate  chapter^  in  Part  IV.  of  this  work.  Fortunotely,  though 
the  insects  infesting  the  oak  often  destroy,  injure,  or  disfigure  the  leaves,  yet 
there  are  but  very  few  kinds  which  attack  the  soUd  wood  tiU  it  is  in  a  state 
ofdeci^S  in  which  req>ect  the  oak  diffisrs  widely  from  the  ekn,  whicb,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (ix  1387.),  is  Uable  to  liave  its  wood  destroyed  by  the 
«Sc^ytus  at  every  period  of  its  existence. 

Siudyo/  the  Speciee.  TUl  tbe  oaks  of  America  began  to  attract  tbe  notice 
of  botanistSy  tbe  Eoropean  species  oocasioiied  comparatively  Uttle  difficulty. 
The  American  sorts,  however,  vary  so  exceedingly  in  their  leaves  at  di&rent 
sesuMiis  of  the  ^jrear,  in  difoent  stages  of  their  growtb,  and  in  difierent  lch 
calitiesy  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fix  on  a  specific  character,  taken  from 
them,  wliicb  shaU  remain  constant.  The  descriptions  of  the  American  oaks 
whicb  have  been  pubUshed  are,  ooBsequentlyy  of  ver^  Uttle  use»  without 
figures;  and  even  the  figuies  difier  exceedingly  in  difierent  authors:  for 
example^  in  the  works  of  the  younger  and  elder  Michaux,  in  AbbQtt's  Imectt 
of  Georgta^  in  Catesby^s  Caroimi,  and  in  Audubon's  Birdi  qfAmerieu ;  not  to 
speak  <^  the  fi^j^es  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Mamel^  andother  works  pubUshed  on 
American  oaks  by  botanists  who  have  not  been  in  Anierica. 

AU  the  apecies  of  oaks  hitherto  described  by  botanists  have  been  arm^ged 
in  sections  founded  on  a  single  character  taken  from  tbe  leavea.  WiUdeoow, 
for  example,  has  arranged  them  in  the  five  foUowing  sections :  such  as,  1. 
Leaves  entire ;  2.  Leaves  toothed ;  3.  Leaves  lobed ;  4*.  Leaves  sinuatCy  with 
the  lobes  mucronate ;  and»  5.  Leaves  sinuate,  but  the  lobes  without  any 
mncros.  Tbis  arrangement,  which  has  been  foHowed  by  Smith,  and  in  the 
Kouveau  Du  Hamel  and  otber  works,  has»  like  aU  others  of  tbe  kind,  the  dis- 
advantage  of  brineing  together  species  whicb  are  not  allied  in  perhaps  anv 
other  particular  Uian  tiiat  whicn  characterises  the  section.  Tbus,  in  all 
WiUdefiow'8  sections,  evergreens  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  deciduous 
kinds ;  large-leaved,  rapid-growing,lofty  trees,  with  small,  slow-growing,  bushy 
trees;  and  so  on,  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  arraneement  is  witbont 
its  use ;  but  we  think  it  decidedly  inferior  to.  one  in  which  tbe  species  are 
thrown  into  groups  accorduig  to  a  totaUty  of  characters.  Such  a  claiBsification 
cannot,  in  the  case  of  this  genus,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  be  efiected  satisfiic* 
torilv  either  from  dried  specimens  or  drawmgs ;  and,  therefore,  till  the  whole 
of  the  spedes  have  beeo  seeo  in  a  growing  state  by  ooe  botanist»  it  cannot 
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be  rendered  complete.  After  duljr  consideriDg  all  the  materials  of  wliich  we 
bave  been  able  to  avail  ourselves,  we  have  thougfat  it  best  to  throw  into 
groups  those  spedes  which  we  have  seen  in  a  living  state  in  the  neigfabourhood 
of  London  or  elsewhere ;  and  to  place  the  remainder  in  Appendixes»  ao- 
oording  to  their  native  countries.  In  characterismg  our  groups,  we  have 
followed  Scopoli  and  Michaux,  in  paying  particular  attention  to  the  fructifi- 
cation  and  the  berk, as  well  as  to  the  lotves;  and,  with  renrd  to  the  Utter, 
notidng  not  only  their  form»  but,  in  the  deciduous  kindB,  uie  colours  which 
Uiey  assume  in  autumn  before  droppine  of^  because  we  find  this  a  very  con- 
Btant  character.    Our  groups  are  tne  foUowing :  — - 

A.  Leaoet  deddwous, 
a.  NaHvet  of  Europe. 

^  i.    J?o^UR.    BrHiMh  Oaks.     Leaves  lobed  and  ainuated;  dying  off  of  a 

yeUowish  orrusset  brown.  Barkrough.  BudBOvate.  Fructification  annual. 

€up8  imhricate. 
^  iL    Cb^rris.    Ihirkey  Oaki,    Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated,  or  dentated;  in 

8ome  varieties  subevergreen ;  aiwajrs  dying  off  a  dirty  wfaite.    Bark  rouefa. 

Buds  fumiahed  with  linear  stipules.    Fructificadon  biennial.    Cups  echi- 

nate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly-equarrose. 

b.  Nativei  ofNorth  America, 

§  iii.  A^LBJB.  fVkite  Oake,  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated ;  dying  off  more  or 
less  shaded  with  a  vioiet  colour.  Bark  white,  and  scaling  off  in  thin  huninae. 
Fructification  annual.  Cup  imtnicatey  or  echinate.  Nut  oblong,  generaUy 
large. 

§  iv.  Pri^us.  C%eitnui  Oaki,  Leaves  dentate;  dying  offof  a  dirty  white, 
or  of  a  rich  yeUowish  orange.  Bark  white,  rougfa,  and  scaling  off.  Fructifi- 
cation  annual.   Cup  imbricate.   Nut  ovate,  rather  large. 

$  V.  Ru^RJE.  JRed  Oaki,  Leaves  lobed,  sinuated,  and  deeph  cut,  mucro- 
nated ;  dying  off  of  a  deep  red,  scariet,  or  purple.  Bark  blackish ;  smootfa  or 
fiuTowed,  but  never  scaly.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  and  with  a 
persistent  style.   Cup  imbricate,  large  in  proportion  to  the  nut. 

$  vi.  Ni^RJE.  Blaas  Oaki,  Leaves  obtuseiy  and  veiy  sUgfatly  lobed ;  with 
mucros,  wfaich  ^eraUy  drop  off  wfaen  the  leaves  have  attained  their  fiili 
size;  leaves  dying  off  of  a  blackish  green,  or  very  daik  purplish  red,  and 
in  America  frequendy  persistent.  Bark  quite  black,  smooth,  or  furrowed ; 
but  never  scaly.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  with  a  per- 
sistent  style,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dark  lines. 

§  viL  P&rixos.  Willow  Oaki,  Leaves  quite  entire ;  dying  off  without 
much  change  of  colour ;  but  in  America  somedmes  persistmg  during  two 
or  thive  years.  Younf  shoots  stn^ght  and  wand-like.  Bark  very  smooth, 
black,  and  never  cracked.  Frucdficadon  biennial.  Cup  imbricate  and 
sfaaUow.    Nut  roundish  and  very  smaU. 

B.  Leai}ei  evergreen, 

a.  Natioei  of  Europe, 

§  viiL  ZYbx.  Hohn^  or  Holfy,  Otda,  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  endre  or  ser- 
rated,  with  or  without  priddy  mucros.  Bark  smooth  and  black,  or  rough 
and  coriiy.  Fructificadon  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  ovate,  acuminate; 
sometimes  very  long  in  propordon  to  the  cup. 

b.  Natioei  of  Norih  Amerioa, 

§  ix.  ViRB^NTBS.  Lioe  Oaki,  Leaves  oblong-lanoeohite ;  dentate  and  variousiy 
cut  wfaen  ^roung,  but  on  fuU-grown  trees  quite  endre.  Bark  smooth,  black. 
Frucdficadon  biennial.    Cup  imbricate.    Nut  long. 

c.  NaHvei  qf  Nepai. 

§  X.  Lana^tjb.  WoolfyJeaved  Oalu,  Leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate ; 
serrated  or  dentate ;  wooUy  beneath. 
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A.     Leave*  deddamu. 

$  i.  "Robur.     British  OaJci. 

Sect.  Char.    Leaves  lobed  aiid  «emted ;  dying  oB*  of  b  vellowish  or  nuset 

brown.    Barkrough.  fiudsoTnte.  Fructt&cation  tumuB).    Cups  imbncitte. 

Trees  from  SOft.  to  Aanti  100  ft.  high. 

t   1.  Q.  feddhculaV*  Willd.     The  coniifuM,  or  peduncled,  fnfuA  OBk. 

IdndtbaUam.    WlUd.  Sb  F1..N(lSSl  ;  Bir.  Art).,T7.i  FL  CHC,  IGB.  _ 

Srmme^  tlXbarUii.ar.Pi.,in*.,Sm.Pi.».,Vo.i..E*f.ant.,LUa..  Weoit.llBi.Boi., 

Ll&i  Q.  Jt  MdiuKulktini  JVnn.  n  SwL,  (.10.)  a  ftH-mlu  AiM  Onm,  U  p.  ««, S;  |i  &  WS., 

n.  Da^  L  llSCL ;  e.  nchnw  K.  Du  Ham.,  T.  p.  ITT..  Jdm.  :IMc(..  L  p.  TlSj^  S.  cinn  hniii 

rdiinaib  Aonl.  >Al,  «SOl  |  0.  fltaierli  Dmbdi.  aw.,  1 ,  (tufnnu  Fntki  itu.,  «&,  HoIM.  ^i^r. 
[i.lS*.,r*»mt.JllTiifcr*..lirii  a.mUHBmnuti  Chtn»  Wuie  irmAr»,  p,  IS.  t.  S,  i  ChfiM 
t  Dnppa,  Oi^  ftnlle,  bnTclh,  rr. ;  Stl«l  Elcba,  frUli   Bche,  Hul  T 
Wild  BefaE,  Oir. 


«.:  WaBdY.  Ked.  Bot-.L  1«..  M«rt.  Fl  RiuL,  1. 10.  j  Fl.  I 
*T.  1  HuDL  Eid.  Sjl.,  1.  lnp.flB.iN.  Du  Hun..  7. 1.  i«.  i  W 
;  iDd  the  plM«  o(  thlj  tree  b  oui  iMt  Volune. 
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Spec.Char.,^c.  Leaves deciduauB,obloag,s]iiooth, 

dilsted  upwards ;   sinuses  ratber  acute ;   lobcs 

obtuse.     Stalks  of  the  fruit  elongBted.      Nut 

oblong.  (  Wm.)     A  tree,  from  50  fl.  to  abore 

100  ft.  bigh,  with  epreading  tottiioiu  branches 

aud  spnij,  aod,  when  standiii^  n>igly,  wit^  b  ^iead 

often  biXMder  than  it  is  hi^.      It  flowerB  in 

Aciri],  and  ripens  its  &uit  in  the   September 

following. 
Varietiei. 

1  Q.  fi.  SpuieKVM  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1636.— 
LeaTesdownybeneath.  Ttiere  are  planta 
at  Hessn.  Loddiges's,  with  downy  leaves, 
and  the  ticon»  on  long  footstalks ;  which  ' 
shows  tbat  they  cannot  belong  to  the  Q.  '  I 
pub^enBofWilld.  " 

X  (^ p.  Z  fa$tiffaia f  Q.fBBtigiBtaZion.Z^icf., 

i.  p.  725.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  vu.  p.  176.  t.  55.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ; 
Q.  pTTwnidMis  Hort.;  Chene  Cypr^  Chene  dea  Pyr^n^es,  J^.; 
and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Ust  Volume.  — This  is  a  hand- 
Bome  tree,  resenibling  in  general  form  the  Lombanly  poplar.  It 
is  found  in  the  Talleys  of  the  Western  Pjrenees,  and  in  tiie  Landes, 
near  Bordeaiuc,  though  but  spaiingly.  AccorcUng  to  Jeume  Saint- 
Hilaire  (Traite  det  Arb.  For.),  though  it  ia  foundin  the  Pyrenees, 
the  BoBBe  Navarre,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  it  is 
tbought  to  be  originally  from  Portugal.  C^>t.  8.  E.  Cook  found 
it  in  the  Pyreneei,  in  the  line  to  Bayonne,  but  rarely.  He  describen 
it  ai  haTing  a  truDk  rising  only  a  little  way  aboTe  the  roots,  and 
then  spreading  into  a  bead  composed  of  amall  branches,  bb  nu- 
merous  and  as  vertical  as  those  of  the  cypreaa.  Bobc  {Mha,  nir  lei 
Chcaet)  describes  it  as  tbe  handsomest  of  all  the  oaks  for  oma- 
mental  Undscape ;  in  our  opinion  an  etror  in  taate  which  he  has 
fallen  into  from  the  iiovelty  of  ils  form  in  the  oak  family,  unce  it  ia 
witbout  either  thegrandeurorthe  beautyof  thecouimonspecies.  In 
the  Nomeau  Du  Hamel,  a  tree  of  this  Teriety  is  mentioned,  which  had 
beensownin  1790;  and,  thougbitwaBtwiceBfterwards  tranBplanted, 
wBa,in  18l9,upwBnlB  of  40tt.  high.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddigcs'B,  and  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  of  which 
huter  the  plate  in  our  IbbI  Tolume  is  a  portrait.  A  treeat  Carlton, 
neai  Darlmgton,  in  1835,  was  20  ft.  bigh,  afier  bdng  twentj  years 
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planted.  From  the  drcamtaaoe  df  tfaU  variety  eenerally  coming 
true  firom  seed,  which,  from  what  ia  stated  in  tne  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel,  it  wouki  appear  to  do,  it  is  doubdesB  very  distinct ;  and  hence 
tke  drcamstance  of  De  CandoUe  and  others  treaUng  it  as  aapeciea. 

t  Q.!».  4  pSuduia;  Q.  pitodula  Lodd.  Cat.^  1836;  the  Weeping  Oak;  haa 
branches  decidedly  pendulous.  The  largest  tree  of  tnis  variety  that 
we  know  of,  in  England,  stands  in  the  park  at  Moccas  Court,  Her&- 
fordshire»  and  ie»  perhaps»  one  of  the  inost  extraordinar^  trees  of  the 
oak  kind  in  existence.  It  was  first  pointed  out  to  us  in  1806 ;  and 
we  have  tately  had  the  foHowing  account  of  it  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J. 
Webster^  who  was  then,  and  is  still,  gardener  and  forester  at  Moc- 
cas: — ''TbetreeisinvigoroaBbeahfa.  Tfae  heigfat of the trunk to  tbe 
ftrstbranchis  18 ft.;  girt, at 9 ft.  firom  the gronnd,  13 ft.  Sin.;  total 
heieht  of  the  trunk,  75  ft.,  with  brancbea  reaching  from  about  the 
middle  of  its  heigjit  to  within  7ft.  of  tfae  ground,  and  faangmg  down 
like  cords.  Many  of  these  branchcs  are  30  ft.  k>ng,  and  no  tfaid^er  in 
any  part  of  tfaat  lengtfa  tfaan  a  common  waggon  rope.  Tfae  entire  faead 
of  the  tree  covers  a  spaoe  100  ft.  in  diameter.  Tfae  tree  bears  acoms 
every  year,  from  wfaicn  many  plants  faave  been  raised»  all  of  wfalcfa  par- 
take  more  or  less  of  tfae  weeping  cfaaracter  of  the  parent ;  and  many 
so  mucfa  so,  tfaaty  wfaen  tfaey  are  youn^  tfaey  are  obVged  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  props.  Many  of  tfae  trees  nosed  from  tfais  oak  at  Moccas 
are  twenty  years  before  tbey  show  mucfa  in- 
clination  to  faang  tfadr  branches  like  cords; 
otfaers  bqnn  to  do  so  wfaen  they  are  quite 
voung.  There  are  plants  at  Moccas,  raised 
trom  tfae  parent  tree,  whidi  are  50  years  old.'' 
(Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  368.)  JF%.  1568.  is 
a  portrait  of  tfais  tree  to  tfae  scale  of  1  in.  to 
50  (i^  wfaicfa  faas  been  reduced  from  a  drawing 
made  for  us,  in  September,  1836,  by  O.  R. 
Lewis,  £sq.  Owing  to  tfae  smaUness  of  tfae 
scale,  tfae  weeping  cfaaracter  is  not  very  obvious 
in  the  figure ;  but  it  is  very  striking  in  the  tree. 

As  the  tree  stands  on  a  steep  bank,  and  the  

spread  of  its  branches  is  np  and  down  ^e  iarr 

stope,  our  portrait,  which  is  a  front  view, 
does  not  show  so  great  a  diameter  of  faead  as  it  would  faave  done, 
if  a  side  view  faad  been  tdcen.  Tfaere  is  a  tree  of  tfais  kind  at 
Messra.  Lodd^ges'8,  wfaich  was  procuredfrom  thcLewisfaamNursery, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  faave  been  discovered  in  a  seed-bed  about 
1816;  and  tfaere  is  one  in  tfae  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  raised 
from  an  acom  of  the  Moccas  tree,  whicfa  faas  notyet  become  pendu- 
lous.  Tliere  is  also  a  tree  of  tfae  weeping  oak  in  tfae  neigfabourhood  of 
Wisbaden,  a  portrait  of  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Lady  Wal- 
singham ;  but  we  are  not  certain  to  what  species  tfae  tree  belongs. 

9  Q*  P*  ^  IteterophifUaj  Q.  «alicifolia  Hort,^  Q.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat,,  Q./ili- 
cifi^lia  Hort,,  and  Q.  Fenn^si  Hort. —  In  this  variety  the  leaves  vary 
exceedinglyin  roagnitude,in  sfaape,  and  in  being  lanceolate  and  entire, 
cut  at  tfae  edges,  or  deeply  laciniated.  Fig.  1569.  sfaows  fonr  leaves, 
wfaich  were  sent  to  us  by  tfae  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  ftom  a  tree  growing 
in  a  hedge-row  at  AUesley,  near  Coventry .  One  of  tfaese  leaves  (a)  is 
very  long  and  narrow,  and  quite  entire ;  0  and  c  are  much  indented ; 
and  d  approaches  to  the  usual  form  of  the  leaf  of  the  British  oak.  Mr. 
Bree  remarks  that  tfaose  wfaicfa  are  first  expanded  bear  the  greatest 
resemfalance  to  tfae  ordinary  foliage.  There  are  entire  sfaoots  on 
the  tree  with  foliage  of  the  common  kind ;  and  otfaers  witfa  narrow 
foliage,  eitfaer  entire,  or  denticulated.  The  tree,  at  the  height  of  5  ft. 
firom  the  ground,  had,  in  1832,  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  cn*cumference ;  and 
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i*  «ipcNMedto  be  of  *poDtuieouB  growUi.  Thereii  a  ■iiiulu'  tree  at 
BGllHiIl,inMiddlese]c,OD  entering  thatviUagefrom  the  London  side. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  £76  )  Tbere  ia  another  tree  of  this 
kind  at  Muachet,  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  in  Irving'B  Nurser}',  Dum- 
iriea,  there  were^  in  1S31,  tome  score*  of  Reedling  oaks  of  the  same 
kind.     Indeed,  we  bave  ua  doubt  that  in  all  exteniive  oak  woods,  or 
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countries  wbere  the  oak  abounds^  similar  varieties  mieht  be  detected ; 
and,  ferther,  that  auoms  coUected  from  these  varieties  would  occa- 
sionalljy  if  not  frequently,  produce  trees  with  the  same  character 
of  foliage;  in  the  same  manner  as  acoms  firom  a  weepine  oak  will 
produce  weeping  trees,  or  from  a  £utigiate  oak  ^tigiate  trees. 
Fig.  1570.9  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  4  h.,  is  a  specimen  of  an  oak  of  this 
kindy  recentlybrought  into  notice  by  Messrs.  Fennessey  and  Son» 
nurserymen,  Waterford.  It  came  up  firom  seed  acddentally,  about 
1820;  and  the  parent  tree  was,  in  1836,  15  ft.  hi^.  Some  of  the 
leaves  are  quite  entire,  and  others  deeply  and  cunously  cut,  as  exhi- 
bited  in  JSg,  1571.,  drawn  of  the  natural  size. 

S  Q.  /».  6/oHi$  vanegatu  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  vari^ted  with  white, 
with  some  streaks  of  red ;  aiid,  when  finely  grown,  is  a  very  oraa- 
mental  tree.  We  have  never  seen  it  worth  looking  at  in  the  neigh- 
fx>urhood  of  London ;  but  at  White  Knights  there  are  very  handsome 
specimens,  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  hiffh. 

2  Q.  /».  7  purpurea^  Q.  purpurea  Lodd,  Cat,,  has  the  young  shoots,  and  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves»  tinged  with  purple.  The  young  leaves, 
when  they  first  come  out,  are  almost  entirely  purple,  and  are  very 
striking.  There  are  jplants  of  this  variety  at  Messrs,  Loddiges^s,  and 
a  young  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Ckurden. 

¥  Q.  J9.  8  Ho^niii  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836.  -«  From  the plants  of  this  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  LodcUges^s,  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  more  fiutigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  to  have  much 
snudler  leaves,  than  the  species. 

$  Q.  0.  9  iMlcfSr.  Cbtoe  4  Feuinea  caduqucs  pregque  iMiUet,  Dralei.  —Thit  Tarietr  exlctt  in 
JPrance,  on  the  borden  ofthe  Meditexraneao  Sea,  In  the  Depertments  du  Qwd,  de  Vao. 
cluie,  des  Bouchei  de  Rhtee,  and  du  Var.  The  leaves  are  divided  intoieven  Terr  open 
lotaiL  of  wblch  the  middle  one  is  the  largeit  The  aoomi  are  burge,  and,  aooonung  to 
Bl  Dralet,  Tcry  handtome;  he  addt  Uutt  ther  are  tweeter than  thoae  oT  a  Tariety  oT Q. 
riex,  whlch,  flrom  hit  detcription,  appeart  to  be  42.  /.  BaOUa,  M.  Dralet  mentiona  two 
formt  of  Q.  p.  dfildt :  one  haTing  the  leavet  thin,  with  acute  lobet,  and  tHghttT  downy 
beneath  ;  the  acomt  being  to  large  at  to  meature  2|  In.  in  cireumremoe :  and  tne  other 
haTlng  eoriaceout  glauoout  leaTet,  with  obtute  looet ;  and  the  aoomt  rathCT  tmaller, 
and  lx>me  on  pedunclea  1|  ia  in  length.  Theae  two  formt  do  not  dQftr  tnm.  the  tpedet 
in  rate  of  growth,  magnitude,  or  miality  of  the  timber.  M.  I^alat  ttrongly  reoommendi 
tbe  propantion  of  thb  Tariety  in  France,  with  a  Tiew  to  tbe  empioyment  of  the  acoma 
at  food.  The  tree,  he  tayt,  it  pbmted  in  aTenuet,  In  the  department  dei  Bouchet  du 
RhAne  t  and  he  addt  that  he  gaTe  aoomt  to  the  BoCanlc  Oaarden  at  Touloute  1n  1811, 
from  whlcb  Toung  phmM  wereraited.  {TraUd  de  rAmemagemetU  des  Boi»  ei  ForiU,  ^c, 
mM  de  Reckerckee  eur  les  (^net  d  QUmd»  doux,  n.  180.)  Through  the  kindnctt  of  M. 
Vilmorin,  we  receiTed  aome  aoorat  of  thit  Tariety  in  1896,  which  we  roaited  and  en- 
deaTonred  to  eat ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  them  firom  our  own  experience.  Tbe 
Tariety,  howeTer,  ought  by  all  meant  to  be  introduced. ; 

Other  Varietie»,  The  varieties  of  British  oaks  which  might  be  selected 
from  extensive  woods  of  that  tree,  are  without  end ;  but,  as  these  oaks  are 
exceedinglv  difficult  to  propagate  by  any  other  method  than  from  the  acorn, 
they  have  oeen  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  culdvators.  The  time  of  leaf- 
ing  and  of  dropping  the  leaves  varies  exceedinglv ;  some  oaks  retaining  their 
fofiage  of  a  deepgreen  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  others ;  other8,after  their 
leaves  have  witnered,  and  become  of  a  russet  colour,  retaining  them  throueh- 
out  the  winter,  like  the  hornbeam  and  the  beech.  Some  oaks  bud  at  Christ- 
mas,  like  the  Glastonbury  thorn ;  as,  for  exam^e,  the  Cadenham  oak  in 
theNew  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  mentioned  by  Parkinson,  and  by  various 
writers  down  to  the  time  of  Oilpin ;  and  one,  that  we  bave  heard  of,  in  the 
Yale  of  Gloucester.  The  forms  of  the  trees  also  vary :  some  being  much 
more  fastigiate  than  others ;  and  the  heads  of  some  approaching  to  the 
globular,  or  rather  domical,  form ;  while  the  heads  of  otbers  are  more 
conical.  The  difierence  in  the  size  of  the  acorns,  and  in  tiie  length  of 
their  footstalks,  is  as  great  as  the  difierence  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  length  of  their  footstalks ;  and  wherever  Q.  sessflifldra  b  found  growing 
along  with  Q.  pedunculata,  there  are,  or  appear  to  be,  numerous  hybrids 
produced  between  these  two  kinds.  The  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdiey,  con- 
tains  upwards  of  1200  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  propmy  of 
W.  L.  Childe,  Esq.,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  John  Pearson,  informs  us  that 
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botk  fpecietaboiuiA  in  tlie  fiMrett ;  wad  tbat  he  oouki  coUect  a  bqahel  of  oek 
leevesy  that  would  wy  in  breadth  from  that  of  a  finEer  to  Chat  of  a  haod ;  and 
ieom  beiiig  Derfectiy  teseile»  to  having  a  footstalk  2  'm,  Usng,  He  finda 
hundreds  ofwtry  diatinct  yaheties ;  and  Mr.  Childe'»  wood-cutter  infomied 
him  ihi^  in  rmrd  to  the  qnalities  and  appearance  of  the  wood,  there 
are  three  venr  oiatiDct  sorts,  wfaich  are  catled  the  bhick,  the  red,  and  the 
white  oak.  The  bhKk  oak  produees  the  hardest,  and  the  white  oak  the 
softest,  timber.  Specimens  ot  these  three  kinda  of  timber  hawt  been  sent 
to  U8 ;  and  thoQgh  they  are  taken  firom  treea  of  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  the  dirorence  of  the  colour  of  the  heart  wood  ia  obTious,  Uiough 
certainly  not  so  much  as  we  ezpected  to  see  it. 

t  2.  Q.  sEssiLiFLo^RA  Soi.    The  sessile-flowered  Oak. 

Ident^Uathm.    BaL  Prod..  398. ;  amith  FI  Br.,  Na  S.  a  ;  fiig.  Bot,  1 184& 

Swttmmn.  €L  Jtbtaur  mtid.,  Vo.  M.,  JH.,  No.  SS.,  iMm.  DM.,  1.  p.  717.,  If.  Dm.  aam.,  7. 
I».  176.  iQ.B.m.  iteile  MaH.  Fi ,  Butt.,  1. 11. ;  «.  •teilit  Skrk.  JrL,  87. ',  Q.  platyplifUoa,  maa 
et  foem..  Dalech.  Bi$t.,  8. 3. ;  Q.  lattfblia  mas,  &c.,  Am*.  Fin.,BaU  &yn.,  m. ;  Q.  regUis  Bar- 
met;  Chene  mAle,  aeeomiat,  t.  ir.  f.  1, 9.  p.  18. ;  Cbeitnut  Oak,  Bar  Oak ;  Cbftne  roure  or  rouTr^ 
DureltD,  Fr. ;  Stein  SMe.  faaictDe  Ebdie,  ipit  Elehc^  Wlnter  Bcbe,  dttir  Etebe,  «otb  Elcbe, 
Berg  Elclie.  Ger. ;  Quercla  Tera,  Ital. ;  Boble,  Spam. 

DerteaHom.  The  aame  of  Cbeitmit  Oak  is  given  to  thie  qieelee,  becauae  its  wood  li  ndd  to  veiemble 
that  of  tiie  iiPeet  oheitniit  Bagr  Oak.ftomaomeiuietedveBemblaDoeof  tbeleeveitotboeeof  the 
laurel  bay.  Tbe  Ftench  names  InqAy  the  male  oak,  the  red  oak,  and  tbe  baid  oak.  The  Ger- 
man  names,  thelrtone  oak,  tbe  coaunon  oak,  the  late  oak,  In  allusion  to  Its  lateneis  in  leaflng ; 
the  «inter  oak,  fixmi  iti  ftnqiWBtly  keeplng  on  Its  leaves  dnring  winter ;  drv  oak,|iR)bably  ftora  tnc 
leaTm  remainlng  on  the  tree  after  tbey  haTe  beoome  Jrj  and  wlthered :  red  oak,  nom  the  eolour  of 
its  wood;  and  hitl  oak,  ftom itsb^g  mon  ahnndant  on  bDly  ground  tban  the  Q,  peduncnlita. 

Mmgraaimtt.  Bng.  BoC.,  1 1846.  $  Mait.  V\.  Bnst..  1. 11. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  IB. »  WUId.  AbbikL, 
1 130.  ;our>i;f.  1578.;  andtheplateofthistieeinour  faut  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  LeaTes  on  longish  footstalks,  dedduous»  obloii&  smooth ; 
sinuses  opposite,  rather  acute ;  lobes  obtuse.  Fruit  se^e.  Nut  oblong. 
{SmUh,)  Leares,  when  youn^  pubescent  beneath.  ( WUid,)  A  tree,  readil^ 
distin^ishedfrom  theprecedmg  spedes,  even 
at  a  distance,  by  the  tess  tufted  appeeraace, 
and  generally  pider  ^een,  of  jts  foliage  dunng 
summer ;  aiid,  in  wmter,  by  its  less  tortuous 
sprajr  and  branches,  by  its  lignter-colouredbark, 
by  its  large  buds,  and  by  its  frequently  retaining 
its  leaves,  after  Uiey  faaTe  withered,  till  the  fol- 
lowing  spring.  There  are  trees  of  tfais  species 
at  Kenwood  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 
oaks  tliere,  being  originally  Kem  Wood,  the 
acom,  or  oak,  wood);  one  in  the  grounds  of 
tfae  Protestant  IMssenters*  School  at  Mill  Hill, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Peter  Collinson ; 
some,  according  to  Martyn,  at  Norwood,  in 
Surrey ;  and  numerous  otners  at  Wobum  Ab- 
bey,  andat  Allesley;  besides  those  in  Wyre 
Forest,  and  in  many  other  places  which  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned.  There  are  also  speci- 
mens  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Societv'8  Garden ;  and, 
in  1834,  there  were  tbousands  of  young  plants  in  the  Milford  Nursery.  Ac- 
cording  to  Secondat,  who  wrote  m  1785,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  then  boast- 
ed  of  a  great  many  oaks  of  this  species,  whGre  it  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Quercia  vera. 

yarietiet, 

t  Q.  «.  2  pubetcent ;  Q,  9,  vbt  0  SmUh  Eng,  Fl^  vol.  iv.  p.  150, ;  Q,  pu- 
bescens  lViild.Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  450.,  Mlnid.,  t.  141.,aad  our^.  1573., 
(l.E,luiu^D6sumLam,Dict,,  i.  p.717.;  the  Durmast;,  Mart,  FL  Rntt., 
1. 12.— Leaves  downy  beneatfa.  Fruit  sessile,  but  somedmes  subses- 
sile.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  tfae  fruit  nnens  in  October. 
Found  occasionally  in  most  of  tl^  oak  woods  of  Burope;  and,  fic- 
cording  to  Willdenow,  having  the  same  general  appearance,  attaining 
tfae  same  faeight,  and  living  to  the  same  i^e,  as  Q.  sessiliflora.    In 
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tfae  Companion  to  the  Bokmctd  Magagme,  it  is 
stBted  that  the  fomtt  of  Mouiit  Etna  conaist 
chiefly  of  this  tree»  which  abo  formt  Bome  of  the 
woods  of  tbe  Apennines,  at  ieast  in  tbe  north 
of  Ital  V.  It  ii  eastty  dtstiiiguiihed  at  first  nght 
from  the  common  oak»  by  its  inferior  dimenfdoi» 
and  les8  twisted  stem.  TraTellers  who  climb 
Mount  Etna  by  the  osuai  road  fi*on  Nioobi 
see  scarcely  any  other  tree.  It  is  fonnd  at  an 
elevation  of  firom  about  3d00  fl.  to  5000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  eastem  aide,  ^^ '^ 

in  the  Val  del  Leone,  to  5100  ft  (Cbmp.  4«*»  i*  91.)  Martyn  ^vea 
the  Ch^ne  noir  of  Secondat,  pl.  5.,  aa  a  synonjnne  to  this  Tanety ; 
but  we  haTe  satisfied  ourselTes,  from  examming  the  plates  in 
Secondaty  that  his  Gli6iie  mosr  is  the  Q,  l\Mn  m  Persoon,  and 
Bosc  is  of  the  same  optnion.  Wilidenow  quotes  the  Chene 
noir  of  Secondat  as  a  synonyme  of  his  <2.  pobescens  in  his  J?er- 
Hmtche  Baumzucht,  ed.  181 1,  p.  S40. ;  but  not  in  fab  Abbildung,  &c., 
published  in  1819.  Professor  Bumet  fiJls  into  tbe  saroe  error  as 
Professor  Martyn,  in  conaidering  the  Q.  pub^soens  of  WiUdenow  to 
be  the  Chdne  noir  of  Seoondat»  and  tbe  Qu^rcus  cum  idnfl;i  pediculo 
(alluding  to  the  leaves)  of  Fongeroux;  adding,  with  l&tyn,  the 
synonyme  <^  the  Durmast  oak;  and  stataig  timt  he  thinks  the  ap- 
pelUttion  J?6bur  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  species  or  Tariety. 
Whether  (2.  puMKsens  WUUL  and  the  Durmastoak  are  synonymes, 
we  are  not  quite  certain,  thongh  we  haTC  Tery  little  donbt  on  the 
sulject.  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  in  the  HorttculCural  So- 
ciet/s  Garden»  which  scarcely  differs  fi^m  the  apecies.  According 
to  Martyn,  there  are  trees  of  the  durmast  oak  in  tbe  New  Foreet ; 
and,  according  to  Boirery  abo  in  Sussex. 

Offier  VarieHes.  Bosc  mentionSy  1.  le  CkSne  d  TrocheU,  or  Chene  d  peHU 
Olandtf  which  has  the  leaTCS  TelTety  beneath;  2.  le  Chene  d  FemOet  dScou- 
pbet^  widch  has  the  leares  deeply  lobed^and  Teiy  smail;  3.  ie  Chhte  lameu»,  or 
ChSne  det  ColUnet,  which  has  aJsotheteayes  deeply  lobed,TelTetybeneath,and 
pubescent  abore;  4.  le  ChSne  noMre,  which  has  the  acoms  Tery  large,  and 
almost  solitary;  and  the  leayes  large»  and  pubescentbeneath.  This  last  Tariety 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Q.  ^w^  ^  America,  or  the  Cb^e  noir  of 
Secondaty  which  is  the  Q.  TaHxm.  Bosc  also  mentions  that  *'  he  thioks 
the  Cfa^ne  male  of  Secondat,  the  Qudrcns  iatif<^)ia  mas  quse  breri  pediculo  est 
of  Bauhin,  d^erentfrom  the  chene  male,  or  Q.  sessiliflora,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Paris."  It  seems  that  this  Tariety  is  known  in  die  Landes  under 
the  name  of  Auzin,  or  ChSne  de  malediction ;  because  the  country  people 
there  belieTe  that  any  one  who  cuts  down  one  of  tbese  trees,  or  who  sleeps 
in  a  house  built  with  any  of  the  timber,  will  die  within  the  year.  Bosc  had 
ncTer  seen  this  yariet^y  though  he  had  traTersed  the  country  where  it  is  said 
to  grow.  It  is  descnbed  as  a  low  spreading  tree,  with  tortuous  branches, 
of  great  toughness,  and  weli  adapted  for  sbip-building ;  weighing  75  Ib. 
per  cubic  foot»  and  consequently  sinking  in  water.  From  the  name  auzin 
nad  not  Bosc  described  Q.  Ta&an  separatel^,  wesbould  haTe  supposed  this 
kind  to  be  that  species.  i>  Chene  de  Ha»et  is  also  mentionea  by  Bosc» 
under  the  head  of  Q.  sessiiifiora,  as  comraon  on  the  Jura,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Vosses,  where  it  is  planted  for  heflges,  seldom  growin^  aboTe 
the  heigfat  of  6%.  or  8  ft.  Tfae  shoots  are  u^  for  basket-roakmg  and 
tying  bundles.  Tfae  leaTCs  are  like  tfaose  of  Q,  pedunculkta,  but  tfae  acoras 
are  sessiie.  It  is  said  not  to  cfaange  its  nature  by  transpiantation ;  and 
hence  Bosc  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  distinct  species.  {Nouv.  Court  d*Ag., 
art.  Cfaene.) 

In  Britain,  tfae  yarieties  are  yery  numerous,  tfaougfa  none  faas  faitherto 
rcceiyed  a  tcchnical  designation,  except  the  durmast,  just  described ;  respect- 
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W  whkh  name  Mr.  Atkinsoo  ob«*vei  (^Hort.  7>ow.,  2d  a.,  vol.  i.  p.  336.1, 
Sat  the  woodmen  in  the  New  Forot  oU  aU  the  oaks  that  have  dark- 
coloured  ftcoms  dunmMl  (of  which  word  durraast  la  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
niption}-  and  that  dun-coloured  ncorns  are  fbund  both  on  Q. peduncuUta 
aud  Q.  se««iifl6ra-    A  rariety  of  Q.  sewilifldni  waa  found  by  Mr.  Borrer 
in  North  Devon,  with  large  leave»,  oblique  at 
theapex,a«Bhownin^.  1574.   These leavea 
■re  not  quite  so  long  os  those  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bree'a  varietiea  (^.  1584.),which  differfrom 
Mr.  Borrer'H  in  bein^  pointed  M  the  apei. 
The  onlj  account  which  we  are  aware  of,  that 
haabeen  given  of  other  BritiBh  Tarietjes  of  Q. 
BCBtiliSdra,  i«  that  by  the  Bev.  W.  T.  &ee, 
in  the  Gardenet^t  Magatme,  vol.  liL  n,  571. 
The  vuieties  there  mentioDed  were  all  found 
•t  Corley,  in  the  pariah  of  AUealey.     Mr. 
Bree's  communication  wa»  accompanied  by 
15   dried  Bpedmens,  5  of  which   we   have 
figured,    and    the    reM    ahortly    deacribed. 

"  When  you  eisroine  theae  spedmens,"  Mr.  Bree  obsMve*,  "  I  think 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  two  «o-called  species  of  oak  are 
mere  varieues;  but,  Uiourii  there  are  sessile  oaks  bearing  fruit  on  pe- 
dundes,  aod  pedunculateX  oaka  bearing  almogt  seEsile  fhnt,  there  is  yet 
s  certain  uodcscribable  somcthing  about  the  trees,  by  means  of  which  1  ceo 
always  diitinguish  eacb,  without  Diinutetf  examining  dther  the  acoma  or 
the  leaf.«lalka.  'Hiere  is  little  difference  m  the  eeneral  f(Hin  and  outline  of 
the  two  treea  when  full  grown  ;  but  young  aeedlinga  of  Q.  aesnliflAra  bear 
their  leavee  cloae  to  the  stem,  and  not  on  footatalka ;  so  thst,  in  thia  Mt^ 
of  their  growtb,  it  b  difficult  to  distinguish  them  Irran  Q.  pedunculua. 
Q.  Beaailiflora  generally  beara  small  Bcoms ;  but  it  sometimes  produces  verv 
fine  large  ones.  'The  acoms,  when  ripe,  have  very  generally  a  red  or  pinkian 
tinge  i  ao  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  (^tinguished  by  looktng  at 
ihe  lallen  ocome  only."  The  spedmens  which  accompanied  Mr.  Bree's 
communication  are  thus  deacribed  ;  — 

"  Q  1. 1.— Aoanu  iBfta,  ontf ,  qoite  ■■■11  e,  iDd  Bnnrii^  \n  cluitfTi  of  tbur  dt  tn.  Lam 
ftfmiGln.WHln.  lnlRifth' 

"Q,  (.  1.— Aconu  lugc.  qiiitc  Halle,  ud  (ranrlni  ilnglT^  In  cluflcR  ortwo  « ttarK,  n  in 

•  Q.  1. 3.— Vm  1«S?!wi«.  "d  Tcrr  miiUlfongiicoriu  i  on.  of  ibeluler  ■•rtli.iBd  Oie  oOwt 

iritta  ■  iDotiUlk.  of  »boul  Mih  !n.  In  (™«h 

thoieofUielMtiiMliiim,»Ddibouttwice 

tlwlrlaitli.  ^ 

■'ftl.fi.— AcofniwlthmilioftprfnKle.    IVo 

tpeclanu  tnmfl  tbe  «nw  tne-    in  onn 

^men.  th»  peduiKln  «fe  1 1°.  longj 

Wlht  othcT,  Hwoelr  \  In.    Ttia  R»  <t 

Ihe  leifeslheir  nllowfih  mcn  «nd  iong 

fiuutalki,  «Bd  ihe  tat»l«dt  In  theG 

•pwiiDeDf  helonrfng  to  S.  .«ewlUllftri. 
u  Q  ,  ^i AeDfnidngV,or  IndiutcnDritam 

tvD  to  fln,  «I  niduDdv  ntrlBi  ihiai 

ilD.  to  lln,  in  lenEth.  One  of  Uie  pe- 
unclef  hu  «n  •bottiTe  leiilleMetn  «t 
lu  bH*i  two  leonu,  ibout  lia.  Jft™ 
eachotiieronltilengthi  iindltieiitreiDln 
tettnlnttc*  In  « lifie  wftUftifincd  lenMiDa. 


liti  tluiB  in  the  OH  o(  «m  o(  the  ptc- 

«PHinnce,  loM^fintiniki,  ind  l>i(c 
buSrtheiecai  be  do  dotd»  of  Ihcit  be- 
tobrin*  tD  4.  «eiriiunta. 
I  j.  )Ll.LUm  biU  HHI*  tadnleM,  «nd  le. 
•enUlni  thOM  or  a  peAiDciilku  1  tao>d, 
irith  lcB|  fMuUlb,  pil*  r**n.  iSnflg.  ^, 
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iTtn^lwrt  pfdDiKlb  Lara  iilth  u  ubuiiuIIt  kn(  pMML  of  ■  diifccc 
nwR  in  pnpodlai  te  Ui^  lotUi  tliulaujiirth(T«aiUD(nnnUt 


a.'(.  10,— LaiTH  ntuUrljr  ud  dccplr  lulDtitnl,  ronilulT  notelifd,ai 
loUUj  diflknm  ipectingi  fran  uj  Df  ihc  incWDB  odk  (Shj^. 


.         -  ..  aptdi 

"g.a  It — Anini»  OB  pwliincli»  |lD.  to  Imathi  Ibt  i 


Dru  «  pcdunclw  |  tn.  ko  lui 
IhoK  ofa.  •Mtllllin. 


0 


nachlna  lo  e.  iiinHmtc,  T*t  rwmbMng  ■  tnic  a  pcduDcolUa.  Tho*  li  mKlhini 
thi  !*■*■,  Id  thcit  rittcr  Imv  pnioh*.  ud  In  Ibc  Uria  bodi  Id  tlMr  ulb, 
tchieinlndiuxif  a.wiUabnThut  itUI,  tiklm  th«  dendsnai  oT  tb*  wood,  th* 
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Q.  fedamoMla  at  Snrfby  niril'. 
HekfliieDn.i  glrtDrib«lruDkI«R.filn.  j  diunMcr  of  thc  tnd  9t  ft. 
apecles  u  pyramidal.lasCigiBte,  or  orbiculate,  aa  ever  we  havefound  aayof  the 
other.     In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  tojif.  1561.  andj^.  1AS8.,  which  are 
portraits,  by  ihat  accurate  and  abte  amst  H.  W.  Jukes,  ^q.,  of  two  of  the 
U^est  trecs  of  Q.  jieduiicuUta  in  Studley  Park,  Yorkshire,  drawn  to  a  soUe 


tMttainiLi  flil«(Uwif<ioklgft.iiU(mMcii>fUMkcidg;R. 
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of  liD.  to  SQfti  Bnd  to  ^. 
1585.  and  &.  1586.,portraits  of 
tvo  of  the  Urgest  treei  of  Q. 


«CMlifldiB  in  the  same  park, 
drawn  to  the  same  Rcale,  luid  bj 
the  «Bme  artist.  Tbe  difierence 
in  aapect,  howerer,  both  when 
the  trees  are  clothed,  and  whea 

Ihev  have  lost  their  leares  is  coaaiderable.  Itie  diflbrence  in  the  Imth 
«iil  be  rendered  obvious  b;  compering  j^.  1583.,  which  repreienls  Q.  pe- 
dnncuUta,  with  j^.I5B4.,  which  represents  Q.  leaailifldra.  The  brancbe* 
and  spra;  of  Q.  sessilifldra  are  somewbat  less  tortuous  and  guorled  than 
thosB  of  Q.  peduuculita ;  the  bark  is  whiter,  the  shoots  of  the  year  ratfaer 
thicker,  uid  the  budi  decidedlv  UrBer.  Q.  pedunculita  comes  rBther  earlier 
into  leaf  tban  Q.  sesnlifldra  :  the  oowers  appearing  in  the  former  tn  the 
heginning  of  Maf,  and  the  fiuit  ripening  in  tbe  beginning  of  October;  while 
in  the  latter  the  flowera  appear  in  the  middle  of  Haj,  and  the  fhiit  ripens 
in  November.  The  leaves  of  Q.  sessilifldra  are  said  by  Bome  to  be  more  fre- 
quently  retained  oo  the  tree  through  the  wint^  than  those  of  Q.  pedunculita ; 
and  hence,  it  is  alleeed,  the  OermBn  oame  of  winter  ^cfac  for  the  fbrmer,  and 
■ominer  eicfae  for  uie  latter :  but  Willdenow  tnily  obserres  tfaat  trees  ma; 
irequentlj  be  found  among  both  apeciea  wbich  retsin  their  leaves,  in  a  witherecl 
Mate,  during  the  winter.  The  taproots  in  both,  when  joung,  and  in  good, 
deep,  loamvor  aandv,  soi],  bkre  been  traced  to  a  d^th  nearlj  as  great  as  ihe 
■  '  'it  of  the  tree,  (Httniun/  snd  Mari/iall.')  Thc  lateral  roots  do  not  run 
r  the  surfVice  of  die  ground  as  those  of  manj  other  kbds  of  treei, 

is  the  soil  is  tbin  and  ba3.     Thej  maj  sometiniet  be  found  several  feet 
luider  ground,  attoining  a  great  thickness,  and  extending  to  a  much  greater 

')  than  the  branches.    Tfae  roots  of  the  Bridsfa  oaki  never  throw  up 
The  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  speciet  doea  not  sppear  to  be  very 
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Q.  umlitjan  al  Sluilr^  Park. 
IMglllllSft.)  (iniirtmnk33tR.i  iIUiiDna oT tbe h«d 9B ft. 

ilifierent,  though  it  u  generally  alleged  tbat  plauts  of  Q.  seasitiflora  gtom 
r«ster,  and  tbey  ceTtainry  have  a  more  robiut  eppearance,  tbaD  those  of  0, 
pedunculata,  nii^  of  six  or  dght  years'  growth ;  for  which  reasou  Mr.  Bres 
coDBiJerB  it  the  best  speciei  for  copse  wood.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii. 
p.  572.)  WilldeDow  observes,  bIbo,  tbat  Q.  peduncul^ta  is  tbe  teaderer 
of  the  two  when  young,  which  may  rewlt  from  its  coming  earlier  into  leaf. 
The  arowth  of  both  species,  in  about  10  yeare  fram  the  acon),  in  good  soil,  in 
the  climate  of  LondoQ,  may.be  stated  as  from  lAil.  to  ISft.,  oreveu  more,  if 
extra  preparatiou  were  given  to  the  soil.  Both  will  attain  the  beight  of  50  ft. 
in  30  years,  which  maj  be  considered  the  averBfje  height  of  the  species  in 
ordinary  soils  in  England ;  but,  in  deep  loamy  goilB,  both  attain  the  height  of 
100  ft  aud  i^warda.  The  stem  of  the  obIl,  Mar»hall  observes,  is  naturally 
nhort;  and,  ifleft  to  itaelf,the  tree,  in  anopen  situation,  willKeoerallyfeather 
to  the  ground-  It  has  not  the  upright  growth  of  the  ash,  Uie  ehn,  aud  ihe 
[nne  tribe:  nevertheless,  byjudicious  traiDiog,  or  by  planting  iu  close  masses, 
theoak  wiil  aequire  a  great  leugtb  of  stem  j  in  this  case,  however,  it  rarely 
swell^  to  auy  considen^le  girt.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  oali  trees,  we 
are  informed,  in   the  govemment  plantationa  in  the  Foreat  of  Dean,  which 
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have  becD  planted  id  masaeB  within  the  preaent  centuiy,  and  never  in  the 
sli^teat  deeree  pruned,  and  which  have  yet  strught  stenu,  upwsrds  of  60  ft, 
hi^.  Tbe  largest  tree  of  Q.  sesxiliAore  now  Btanding  in  Eugland,  that  we 
hiivehadanyaccountof,iB  thal  in  Studley  Park,  Yorkahire,  of  which_;%.  1585. 
is  a  portrait,  to  the  uade  of  1  in.  to  30  h.,  and  which  is  1 18  ft.  high.  The 
_  hishest  existing  tree  of  Q,  peduncul&ta,  that  we  bave  heard  of,  is  one  at 
Tibberton  Park,  in  Herefordsbire,  of  wbich  jfe.  1587.  is  a  portrait,  ta  the 
scaleof  I  in.  toSOft.,  and  whiehis  K^ft.  high.  We  haveaccgunts  of  several 
other  oaki,  upwards  of  100  fL  high ;  but  we  know  not  to  which  species  tbey 
belong.  h  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  difference  in  Ihe  longevity  of  tlie 
two  kinds ;  there  baag  exBmples  of  both  which  rauftt  be  upwards  of  200  or 
300  yeara  oJd.  There  are  several  oaks  in  Englaud  which  are  &om  500  to 
1000  years  old,  or  upwards ;  but,  in  most  cases,  we  bave  not  been  able  It> 
ascertain  to  wbich  species  tbey  belong. 

GeograpAi/.  The  firitish  oak  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Sweden  to  the  Mediterraneaii ;  of  the  north  of  A&ica ;  and  of  tbe  west  of 
Asia:  and  Q.  pedunculktaappears  to  be  tbe  more  prevolent  species ;  especially 
in  the  midifle  and  nortbeni  regions.  In  Britain,  the  Q.  pedunculata  is  by  far 
the  more  common :  but  Q.  sessiliilorB  is  found  in  various  places  througliout 
ihe  island;  for  exaoiple,  in  addition  to  tbose  already  mentioned  (p.  1736.), 
near  Cuckfield,  at  Cowfold,  and  in  difierent  parts  of  St.  Leonard's  Forest, 
at  Coalhurst  near  Horsbam,  and  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Boirer, 
who  has  given  us  thesc  localities,  adds ;  "  There  is  abundance  of  it  about 
Tunbrid^e;  and  I  paiticularly  recollect  it  nt^  Da^elty ;  and  in  profiision, 
and  varying  much  in  its  foliage,   in   some  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  espe- 
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cially  aloDg  the  Tomdf^  from  Torrington  to 

BideTord ;  and  about  Clovellj.    Id  thote  [«rts 

U  a  rariet;  witfa  tfae  leaf  of  a  rery  Urge  uie 

(teo^.  1574.  in   p.  1738.);   snd  I  recollect 

■  tree  io  CkiTell;  Park  with  all  tlie  leaves  oddly 

recurved  at  the  edges,  so  ai  to  haTe  a  conTei 

diak.     I  recollect,  alao,  sonie  Tery  andent  pol-  . 

lards,  with   teaTes    of   great  size,  uear  Inver-  I 

owtlie,  on  the  Rosfr^liire  side  of  Strath  Otkell.  * 

1  think  the  apedei  b  comnioa  in  Scotland.    I 

prenime  an  oak  with  a  long,  narrow,  rBSged 

leaf,  which  I  h^pen  to  haTe  seen  oDly  at  Cnep- 

atow  Castlevwherethereare  Be*eral  trees,  pro> 
babl;  all  planted,  aod  where  it  is  called  Alaiden 
oak,  i»  a  var.  of  Q.  sesiilifldra."  ( fV.  B.  Jan. 
IB^.)  Mr.  Bree  sajs  that  in  some  parts  of 
North  y/aie»,  and  io  the  neighbouriiood  of  Ihe 
lakea  in  the  Dorth  of  ED^utd,  Q.  ■essiliddra  is 
the  more  preTNliag  kind  of  oak ;  constituting, 

ss  it  were,  the  ataple  growth  of  tfae  country,  ahnoat  to  the  exdiuion  of 
Q.  pedunculita.  Great  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  in  Warwickabire, 
he  Mjs,  consista  almost  entirelf  of  Q.  setiilifldra,  of  which  there  are 
■pecimens  which  eihibit  marks  of  great  antiquity.  (Gard.  Mag,,  toI.  xiL' 
p.  57S.)  Q.  Beasilidora  is  said  \>y  Boic  to  be  tbe  more  abundant  spedea 
in  the  foreitt  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it  forms  a  lower  and 
more  spreading  tree  than  Q.  pedunculkta;  which,  boweTer,  ia  aaid  to  be 
the  more  common  oak  of  France.  In  Germany,  if  we  makj  judge  from  the 
name  for  Q.  sesuliflora,  gemdne  dche,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  more  com- 
mon  :  and  we  are  informed  by  German  gardeoo^  tfaat  this  ib  the  case.  We 
haTe  seen  both  sorts  in  tbe  Black  Forest,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Donaue»- 
chingen.  Mr.  Atkinson  states  that  be  recdfed  acoms  of  tbree  rarieties  of 
oaki  &om  a  botanist  who  coUected  thon  in  the  Btack  Forest)  and  that  he 
had,  in  1833,  plants  of  tbem  6ft.  huh,  whicfa  did  not  eihibit  anj  difiereDce 
Iram  Q.  pedunculita  and  Q.  tessilindra.  Tbe  oak  ia  never  found  of  anT 
tiie  exeept  m  deep  loamy  toil ;  and  in  a  low,  or  onlv  modeTstely  elerateo, 
tltuation.  It  neTer  growt  in  marsfaf  soil.  In  graT^;  or  sand;  soil,  or  in 
thallow  soil  on  roek,  it  forms  a  tniall  stunted  tree,  and  on  mountoins  a 
■hrub.  lo  England,  it  is  found  on  toils  superincumbait  on  chdk,  sBndstoae, 
ftnd  limeatone ;  thriTing  equallT  weU  on  esch,  according  to  the  depth  and  qualit; 
ofthe  turface  soil.  In  Scotland,  it  is  found  in  tfae  cldtt  oi  granite  rocks, 
basalt,  •andatone,  and  everv  other  description  of  natiTe  roch,  where  the  soil 
over  it  is  of  any  deptfa,  and  not  saturated  with  wster.  In  Germany,  it  has 
been  obserred  by  Willdenow  that  Q.  pedunculita  requirea  rath^  better  soil 
tfaan  Q.  setsilifl^a. 

Huloiy.  Tbe  earlieat  notices  wfaich  we  have  of  the  oak  in  Britain  are'  in 
the  &r<ni  Chroiaclet,  (romwhich  it  anpears  thatoakforestBwerechiefly  valued 
fortheacomi  whicfathejproducediwmcfa  weregenerallyconsumedbyswineand 
other  domestic  animals,but,  in  years  of  great  Bcarcity,  were  eaten  b;  man.  "  Fa- 
ikiines,"Bumet  obserret,  "  wtuch  of  old  so  continuaily  occorred,  history  in  part 
■ttributea  to  the  failure  of  these  crops.  Long  after  the  introduction  of  wheat 
and  oatt  and  rye,  nay,  little  more  than  700  years  nnce,  when  other  food  had 
tn  a  pvat  measure  superseded  the  ute  of  mast,  eonsiderable  rdiance  was  still 

Elaced  thetieaD,  and  oak*  were  chieflj  Talued  for  the  ecorns  they  produced. 
iithe5iuVRCAraRiclr(,thatyear  of  terribledearthandmortality,  1116,  isde- 
scribedat  'a*eryheaTy-timed,Texatious,anddestructiTeyear,'  and  the  failure 
of  the  mast  in  that  teason  is  particularly  recorded :  — '  Thit  year,  also,  waa 
so  defident  in  mast,  that  there  nereT  waa  heard  such  in  all  thit  land,  or 
in  Wales."  (Amam.  Qaer.,  fol.  1.)  About  the  end  of  the  seTenth  centurT, 
Kiog  Ina,  among  the  few  lawt  which  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  stmple 
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eoonamy  of  our  Saxon  «noestora,  gave  partieular  direcdons  rdadng  to  the 
fiittening  of  swine  in  woods»  since  then  called  pamiage,  or  pawnage.  (Mari^ 
Miil.)^  The  same  king  made  injuring  or  destroying  trees  pena^;  and  those 
who  did  80  dandestindiy  were  nned  thirty  shUhngs,  the  very  sound  of  the 
axe  being  suffident  conviction ;  and  the  man  wbo  felled  a  tree  under  whose 
shadow  thirty  hogs  could  stand  incurred  a  double  penalty,  and  waff  mulcted 
to  sixty  shiUings.  (Hunier^i  EvelynJ)  In  a  succeeding  centvrv,  Elfheknus 
reserves  the  pannaffe  of  two  hundred  hogs  for  his  Udy,  in  part  of  her  dower ; 
and  mast  is  particmarly  mentioned,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  a  donation  of  Edward  the  Gonfessor.  It  appeara  firom  the  Dometday  Boii, 
that»  in  William  the  Conqueror^s  time,  oaks  were  still  esteemed  prindpaily 
for  the  food  they  affbrded  to  swine;  for  the  value  of  the  woodB,  m  several 
counties,  is  esdmated  by  the  numbcr  of  hogs  they  would  &tten.  The  survey 
iB  taken  so  accuratdy»  that  in  sohie  places  woods  are  mentioned  of  a  singie 
hog.  (Mart.  Jliitf.)  The  rights  of  pannaffe  were  greatly  encroached  on  by 
the  Norman  princes,  in  their  zeal  for  extending  forests  for  the  chase;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  King  John  was  obliged  to  redress  in  the 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  forest.  (C%ron.  Sax,) 

The  niunber  of  oak  forests  which  formerly  existed  in  Britain  is  proved  by 
the  many  names  still  bome  by  British  towns,  which  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  word  oak.  **  For  one  Ash-ford,  Beech-hill,  Elm-hurst,  or  Popkur/* 
Bumet  remarksy  **  we  find  a  host  of  oaks,  Oakleys,  Actons,  Ackkmds,  Aken 
hams,  Acringtons,  and  so  forth.  The  Saxon  ac,  aec,  aac,  and  the  later  ok, 
okes,  oak,  have  been  most  curiouslv  and  variously  corrupted.  Thus  we  find 
ac,  aec,  d^eneradnff  into  ak,  ack,  aike,  ack,  acks,  whence  ax,  exe ;  often,  also, 
aapirated  into  hac,  hace,  and  hacks.  In  like  manner,  we  trace  oak,  oke»  ok, 
oc,  ock,  ceck,  ocke,  oks,  ocksjockes,  running  into  oax,ox,  oxes,  for  ox,  oxs,  with 
their  fiuther  cormptions,  auck,  uck,  huck,  hoke,  and  wok.  As  an  example 
of  this  last  extreme,  the  town  Oakingham,  or  Ockingham,  is  at  this  oay 
called  and  spelt  indi£ferent]y  Oakingham,  Olunffham,  or  Wokingham ;  and 
Oaksey  or  Oxessey  are  two  common  ways  ot  writing  the  name  of  one 
identiod  place.  Oakham,  Okeham,  Ockham,  and  Wockham,  Hokenorton  on 
the  river  Oke,  Woking  in  Surrey,  Wacton  in  Herefordshireand  Noifolk,  Okey 
or  Wokey  in  Somenetshire,  OiULefidd  or  Wokefield  in  Berkshire,  and  Old 
or  Wold  in  Northamptonshire,  with  the  provincial  Whom  or  Whoam,  are 
other  similar  corraptions."  (Amcnu  Quer^  tolL  11.) 

The  history  of  the  use  ot  the  British  oak  in  buildine,  carpentry,  and  for 
navd  purposes,  is  necessarily  coeval  with  that  of  the  dvmsation  of  the  Britisb 
islands.  The  timber  found  in  the  oldest  buildings  is  uniformlv  of  oak.  Pro- 
fessor  Bumet  possessed  a  piece  of  oak  firom  Kiag  John's  Palace  at  Eltham, 
perfectly  souna,  fine,  and  strong,  which  can  be  traced  back  upwards  of  500 
years.  The  doora  of  the  inner  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  said  to  be 
coevai  with  the  original  building;  and  if  by  this  ts  meant  Sibert's  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  which  was  foundcd  in  61 1,  they  must  be  more  than  ]200yeara 
old.  The  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  must  be  nearly  800- yeara 
old,  since  Edward  died  in  1066,  is  also  of  oak.  One  of  the  oeken  corona- 
tion  chaira  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  in  its  present  situation  about  540 
yeara.  **  In  the  eastera  end  of  the  andent  Chapel  of  St.  Stepben,  in  the  Castle 
of  Winchester,  now  termed  the  County  Hall,is  Arthur^s  round  table,  the  chief 
curiodty  of  the  place.  It  beara  the  fiffure  of  that  Prince,  so  .famous  in  the  old 
romances,  and  tne  names  of  severai  of  his  knights,  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Oawaine, 
Sir  Gerath,  &c.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  wrote  between  200  and  300  yeara  ago, 
relates  tKmt  this  table  was  shown  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  illustrious  vidter 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  the  actual  oaken'  table  made  and  placed  there 
bj  the  renowned  British  Prince,  Arthur,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  centuiy;  that  is,  about  1030  yeara.  ago.  Hence  the  poet  Drayton 
sings,— 

*  And  M  gmt  ArtiittrH  iMt  oold  'Winchatcr  prefers, 
WboM  oald'  rouDd  tatilo  irtt  ihe  Tsuntoth  to  be  hori.* 
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Some  antiqaariaiis,  howeyer,  state  that  the  tabuke  rotnDds  were  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Stephen,  and  believe  that  the  table  in  question  was 
made  by  him,  which  in  tfaat  case  would  diminish  its  age  600  years ;  leaving 
it»  however,  above  seven  centuries  to  boast  of ;  enough  to  render  it  a  most 
valnable  and  interesting  monument.  It  has  been  peribratod  by  many  bullets, 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  by  Cromwell*»  soldieis.  (Grote  and  HtachiiuJ) 
The  massive  t|d>les,  paneled  wainscots,  and  cetling  of  Morton  Hall,  Cbeshire; 
the  roofs  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  Trinitv  College,  Cambrid^,  are  fine 
specimens  of  old  oak.  In  Gioucester  Cathedral,  also,  are  thirty-one  stalls  of 
nch  tabemacle  worlc  on  cither  side,  little  inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the 
episcopal  throne  at  Exeter,  or  to  die  stalls  at  Ely ;  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  allowed  to  be  among  the  finest  pieces  of  carving  in  wood 
now  remaining  in  England  of  that  eariy  date.  (Brition.)  Of  about  equal  age 
were  the  carved  figures  of  Edward  IIL  and  his  Queen  Fhillippa,  in  the  coUe- 

re  church  and  hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  lately  removed  from  the  tower  to 
Catherine*s  newly  buiit  church  and  hospital,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
screens,  stalls,  seats,  &c.,  in  the  old  church  were  all  of  oak,  beautifully  carved, 
and  very  ancient;  the  old  oaken  pulpit,  also,  which  now  adoms  the  new 
Btructure,  was  the  donation  of  Sir  Julius  Cassar,  a.d.  1621.  The  rich  carvings 
in  oak  which  oraamented  the  King^s  room  in  Stirling  Castle  were  executed 
about  300  years  ago,  and  are  many  of  them  still  in  good  preservation  in  the 
collections  of  the  curious.  In  di^ng  away  the  foundation  of  the  old  Savoy 
Palace,  London,  which  was  built  upwards  of  650  years  sinoe,  the  whole  of 
the  piles,  many  of  which  were  of  oak,  were  found  in  a  state  <^  perfect 
soundness,  as,  also, was  the  planking  which  covered  the pile  heads.  (TredgM.) 
Bufibn  mentions  the  soundness  of  the  piies  of  the  bridge  which  the  Emperor 
Tnuan  built  across  the  Danube ;  one  of  which,  when  taken  up,  was  found 
to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of  tbree  quarters  of  an  inch,  but  the  rest  of  the 
wood  was  little  different  from  its  ordinary  state.  And  of  the  durability  of  oak 
timber,  the  oldest  wooden  bridge  of  which  we  have  any  account,  viz.  that  one 
femous  firom  its  defence  by  Horatius  Cocies,  and  which  existed  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius,  500  years  before  Christ,  might  be  given  as 
another  example.  The  piles  which  supported  the  buttresses,  and  immense 
uncouth  starungs  which  confined  the  waterway  and  so  gr^ly  disfigured 
old  London  Bridge,  were  some  of  them  of  oak ;  and  I  [Professor  Burnet] 
have  a  specimen  of  one,  which  is  fiur  from  being  in  a  rotten  state :  and  the 
still  older  piles  on  which  the  bridge  piers  rested  were  also  in  a  very  stlrong 
and  sound  condition :  nay,  those  stakes  which  it  is  said  the  ancient  Britons 
drove  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames  to  impede  the  progress  of  JuUus  Csesar, 
near  Oatlands,  in  Surrey,  some  of  which  have  been  removed  for  examination, 
have  withstood  the  destroyer  time  nearly  2000  years."  (AmoBti.  Quer^  foi.  7.) 
In  Cambden's  time,  the  place  where  these  stakes  were  found  was  called 
Cowey  Stakes.  In  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  voL  ii.  pl.  7.,  is  a  sketch  of 
an  old  wooden  church  at  Greenstead,  near  Ongar,  the  ancient  Aungare,  in 
Essex.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that  the  corpse  of  a  dead  king  once 
rested  in  tliis  church ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  built  as  a  temporazy  re- 
ceptacle  for  the  body  of  St.  Edmund  (who  was  slain  a.  d.  946),  and  subse- 
quently  converted  into  a  parish  church.  The  nave,  or  body,  which  renders 
it  so  remarkable,  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  about  1  ft.  6  in.  in  dia» 
meter,  split  throu^  the  centre,  and  roughly  hewn  at  each  end,  to  let  them  into 
a  sill  at  the  bottom,  and  a plank  at  the  top,  where  they  are  fastened  by  wooden 
pegs.  The  north  wall  is  formed  of  these  lialf  oaks,  set  side  by  side  as  dosely 
as  their  irregular  edges  will  permit.  In  the  south  wall  there  is  an  interval  \&t 
for  the  entrance ;  and  the  ends,  which  formerly  were  similar,  have  now  to  the 
one  a  brick  cliancel,  and  to  the  othera  wooden  beUry,  attached.  The  original 
buiiding  is  29  ft.  9  in.  long,  by  14  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  6in.  high  on  tbe  sides»  which 
supported  the  primitive  roof.  The  oaks  on  the  northera  side  have  sufiered 
more  from  the  weather  than  those  on  the  southera  side ;  but  both  are  stili 
so  strong,  and  internally  so  sound,  that,  although  "  corroded  and  wora  by 
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time/'  having  been  beaten  by  the  Btonns  for«nearly  a  tbouiand  winters,  they 
promise  to  endure  a  thousand  more.  {Ibid,) 

The  ancient  Bntons  appear  to  h»re  first  used  the  oak  for  ship-building ; 
the  alder  (see  p.  1680.),  tbe  cypress,  the  pine,  &c.,  havine  been  previbusly 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans.  The  Britons,  mdeed,  appear  to 
have  poas^aed  a  species  of  navy  almoat  firom  the  earliest  period  of  their 
exiatence  as  a  nation.  The  ancient  name  of  Britain,  according  to  tbe 
Welch  bards,  was  Clas  Merddin,  "  the  sea^efended  green  spot ;"  and  we  read, 
thatybefore  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julhis  Csesar  (52  b.  c),  a  naval  engage- 
ment  took  place  between  the  Roroans  and  the  Veneti,  aided  by  the  Britons, 
or  Cymry,  in  which  the  yesseis  of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  so  finnly 
constructed,  that  the  beaks  of  the  Boman  ships  could  wtth  difficnlty  makeany 
impression  on  them.  These  vesseb  vere  built  of  oakenf  planks,  their  saifs 
were  made  of  skins,  and  their  anchors  were  attached  to  iron  chains,  or  cables. 
The  Saxons,  who  settled  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  fifUi  century,  were 
famed  for  their  piracies  at  sea,  and  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  formidable  marine. 
Their  vessels,  we  are  told  by'  Aneurin,  a  Welch  bard,  **  were  single-masted, 
carrying  one  square  sail.  They  had  curved  bottoms,  and  their  prows  and  poops 
were  adotned  with  the  heads  and  tails  of  monsters."  (See  Sahurdaff  Magaxine, 
vol.  iv.  p.  73.)  King  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  had  nume- 
rous  vesseb,  some  of  which  carried  sixty  oars ;  and  his  eneroies  the  Danes 
were  aiso  celebrated  for  their  ships.  The  Eufflish  vessels,  at  this  period,  are 
known  io  have  been.  of  oak ;  and  that  the  Danish  ones  were  built  of  the 
same  timber  is  extreroely  probable.  Professor  Bumet,  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject,  says,  ^  An  andent  vessel  was  discovered,  some  yeers  ago,  m  a  branch  of 
the  river  Rothen,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  in  Kent,  and  about 
two  miles  fi^om  tbe  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  Roman  dty  of  Anderida. 
The  timber  of  which  this  vessel  was  constructed  is  oak,  perfectly  sound,  end 
nearly  ^s  hard  as  iron ;  and  some  persons  bdieve  it  to  be  one  of  the  fieet 
abandoned  by  the  Danes  after  thdr  defeat  in  the  reign  of  Alfred.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  but  conjecture :  still,  whether  it  be  so,  or  whether  it  be  a  wreck  of 
some  Danish  pirates,  it  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries.  {Lit,  Beg^) 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  records»  in  the  Jowmal  of  Sdence  (vol.  i.  p.  244.),  the  fol- 
iowing  account  of  an  andent  canoe  found  in  Lincolnshire  in  April,  1816,  at 
a  depth  of  8  fl.  undto  the  surface,  in  cuttin^adrain  paraUel  with  the  river 
Witham,  about  two  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  between  that  dty  and  Hocsley 
Deep.  It  seems  hoUowed  out  of  an  oek  tree :  it  is  30  fl.  8  in.  long,  and  mea^ 
sures  3  f^.broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  tiiickness  of  the  bott<mi  is  between  7in. 
aod  8in.  Another  similar  canoe  was  discovered  in  cutting  a  drdn  near 
Horsley  Deep ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  workmen  before  it 
was  ascertained  what  it  was.  Its  lengtfa  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  former, 
but  it  was  4^  ft.  wide.  Besides  these,  three  other  canoes,  resembling  the  above 
in  constniction,  have  been  found  in  the  same  countv  :  one  in  a  pasture  near 
the  river  Trent,  not  far  from  Gainsborough ;  and  two  m  cutting  a  drain  through 
the  fens  bdow  Lincoln.  One  of  these  is  depodted  in  the  &ritish  Museuro. 
Coi\jecture  alone  can  be  indulged  with  reeard  to  the  probeble  age  of  these 
three  canoes ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being  hoUowed  out  of  the  trumLS  of  old 
trees  must  carry  them  back  to  a  very  early  date,  and  establish  thdr  extreme 
antiquity.  Long  before  the  time  of  Alfi^ed,  the  Britons  were  famiUar  with 
ships  regularly  built :  vessels  such  as  these  are  found  only  amongst  the  rudest 
people,  and  in  the  earUest  stages  of  sodety ;  and  the  epoch  when  any  of  the 
European  nations  used  such  canoes  roust  be  remote  inaeed."  {Amcen,  Quer.) 
The  fleet  of  King  £dm,  however,  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  boats; 
an^,  though  that  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror,  amounting  to  900  vessels,  with 
which  he  invaded  England  in  1066,  is  said  to  have  condsted  of  ships,  the 
representations  extant  of  thero  bear  but  Uttle  resemblance  to  our  men-of- 
war.  WilUam  set  great  value  on  his  navy,  and  was  the  roonarch  who  first 
gave  excludve  privu^es  to  the  Cin^ue  Ports.  John  was  the  first  who  as>- 
serted  the  excludve  right  of  the  Enghsh  to  the  doroinion  of  the  seas ;  and«  io 
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1814,  iBSued  a  mandate  to  hifl  chief  admlral,  ordering  him  to  arrest,  seize,  and 
make  prizes  of  all  ships  whatever  found  therem.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  first  adn^ral  was  appointed ;  and,  about  1380,  cannons  were  first  used  on 
board  ships.  The  first  three-masted  vessel  was  built  by  Uenry  VII. ;  and 
"Beary  VIII.  not  oidy  built  many  fine  ships,  but  estabtished  the  royal  dock- 
yards  of  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Portsmouth ;  and  made  hiws  for  the  planting 
and  preservation  of  oak  timber.  He  was  also  the  last  English  monarch  who 
empu>yed  foreign  hired  ships  of  war.  EUzabeth  and  James  greatly  encouraged 
the  navy,  and  the  pkmting  of  oak  timber;  and  Charles  L,  in  1635-37,  built 
a  magnificent  vessel,  caUed  the  SoTereign  of  the  Seas,  an  oak  used  in  con- 
structing  which  produced  four  beams,  each  44ft.  in  length,  and  4ft.  9in.  in . 
diameter.  This  ship,  which  was  afteiwards  caUed  the  'Roytl  Sovo^gnj  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Chatham  in  1696,  after  having  been  upwards  of  sixty  years 
in  the  service.  (See  Sat,  Mag,  for  1834.) 

It  is  difficult  to  assup  any  ezact  daite  for  the  period  when  oak  pUmta- 
tions  were  first  made  lot  profit.  Accordine  to  popular  tradition,  WiUiam 
Rufus  was  the  first  who  is  reicorded  to  have  fManted  oak  trees,  when,  in  1079, 
he  formed  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  But  GUpxn  appears  to  think  that 
it  is  much  more  probabie  that  he  merely  thinned  out  chases  in  the  woods 
aJready  existing,  toan  that  he  planted  firesh  trees.  The  district  of  Ytene,  in- 
deed,  appears  to  have  been  a  forest  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  and,  firom  the 
poomess  of  its  soil,  to  have  been  thinly  populated.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  the  other  monkish  wnters,  who  relate  tnat  WUIiam  destroyed  about  fifty 
parish  churches,  and  as.  mahy  vUlages,  extirpatmg  their  inhabitants  to  make 
this  forest,  were  therefore  probably  guided  more  by  their  hatred  to  the  Nor- 
man  monarch,  than  by  a  stnct  adherence  to  truth.  Henry  L  enlarged  the  New 
Forest,  enacting  severe  laws  for  securing  the  timber  in  that  and  other  woods ; 
and  he  appointed  properofficers  to  enforce  theae  laws,  and  to  preserve  the 
royal  forests  fi-om  decay.  -  In  Henry  IL*s  time,  En^and  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  covered  with  wood,'  consisting  prindpally  of  oak  trees ;  and  Fitzstephen 
tdls  us  that  aiarge  forest  lay  round  London,  '*  in  the  coverts  whereof,  lurked 
bucks  and  does,  wild  boars  and  buUs."  As  dvilisation  advanced,  these  woods 
became  partially  cleared  awa^;  and  those  which  remained  were  caUed  the 
Royai  Fprests,  and  were  retamed  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  game  for  the 
diversion  of  the  kings. '  Henry  II.  gave  a  right  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Flaxley,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  erect  an  iron  forge, 
together  with  libertv  to  cut  two  oak  trees  weekly,  td  supply  it  with  fuel.  But 
Henry  III.  revoked  this  latter  grant,  as  bdng  prdudidal  to  the  forest ;  and  a 
wood,  called  the  Abbofs  Wood,  was  gifted  to  tne  abbey  in  lieu  of  it.  (See 
Lauder^t  GUpm,  vol.  u.  p.  67.)  An  inquisition  was  hdd,  in  the  rcdgn  of 
Henry  II.,  respectang  Sherwood  Forest,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  right  of 
hunting  in  it  was  then  conddered  of  great  unportance ;  and  an  act  was  passed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1231),  to  define  its  boundaries.  The  Forest  of 
Salcey  was  also  formerly  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  ftequently  men- 
tioned  in  the  forest  laws  of  difierent  English  kings.  The  forest  of  Norwood, 
and  several  others,  were  entirely  of  oak,  and,of  course,  valuable  as  producing 
naval  dmber ;  but  the  two  great  forests  for  this  purpose  were  the  New  Forest 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Among  all  the  laws  that  were  passed  at  di£ferent 
times  for  regulating  the  forests,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  there  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  none  enjoining  plantin^ ;  the  cares  for  the  preservadon  of 
the  forests  being  chieflyoonfined  to  directions  as  to  the  proper age and season 
for  fdling  the  trees.  Forests,  indeed,  ytete  so  abundant,  even  in  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  V II.,  that  we  are  told  by  Polydore  Virgil  that  they  covered  one  third 
part  of  aU  England ;  and  the  effbrts  of  the  people  must  have  been  rather 
directed  towards  clearing  away  trees  than  planting  them.  About  the  time  of 
Henry  VI IL,  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  use  of  hired  fordsn  ships  of 
war  was  discontinued,  and  several  English  vessels  were  buUt  of  large  size, 
the  first  fears  respecting  a  scardty  of  oak  timber  appear  to  have  been  felt. 
Tusser,  who  wrote  about  1562,  complains  that  ^  men  were  more  studious  to 
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cot  down  ^n  to  plant."  The  statute  of  Henry  VIII.y  c.  85.«  appears  to  be 
the  fijrat  on  record  wbich  enjoins  the  **  replantation  of  forest  trees,  to  cure  the 
spoils  and  devastations  that  have  been  made  in  the  woods  ;'*  and  the  piant- 
ations  thus  made  appear  to  have  been  enclosed,  as  Tusser  says  in  his  directions 
for  April,  — 


Andagain, — 


**  Fenoe  coppk^  in, 
Yer  hewen  bieglii." 


**  Sow  Bcomei.  ye  ownen  that  tlmber  do  Iwre; 
Sow  bay  «nd  rie  with  them,  the  better  to  prove : 
If  cattle  or  ooney  may  enter  tbe  crop^ 
Young  oak  ia  in  danger  oTloeing  hia  topi** 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  work  was  published  on  Forett  Law  ;  in  which  its 
author,  Afanwood,  tells  us  that  "  the  slender  and  negligent  execution  of  the 
forest  law  hath  been  the  decay  and  destruction  (in  aimost  all  places  within 
this  realm)  of  great  wood  and  timber ;  the  want  whereof,  as  well  in  this 
present  time  as  in  time  to  come,  shall  appear  in  the  navy  of  this  realm." 
(Mdnwood  <m  Forest  Law,  c.  ii.  6.)  In  consequence  of  this,  or  some  previous 
representations,  fresh  laws  were  enacted  (13  £liz.)  for  the  preservadon  and 
restoration  of  the  ro^al  woods.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (m  1611),  Arthur 
Standish  published  his  celebrated  Common^  Complamt,  wherem  it  contamed  two 
special  Grievances ;  the  first  of  which  is,  **  the  generall  destriiction  and  waste  of 
woods  in  this  kingdome,  with  a  remedy  for  the  same ;  also,  how  to  plant  wood 
according  to  the  nature  of  any  soyle,"  &c.  To  this  work  is  appended  a  kind 
of  mandate : — **  By  the  king,  to  all  noblemen,  and  other  our  loving  subjects 
to  whom  it  may  appertain.  Whereas,  Arthur  Standish,  eentleman,  hath  taken 
much  pains,  and  been  at  great  charges  in  composing  and  pu6lishing  in  a  book 
some  proiects  for  the  increasing  of  woods,  the  decay  whereof  in  tnis  realm  is 
universally  complained  of ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  be  glad  that  any  intention 
might  further  uie  restoring  thereof ;  we  have  therefore  been  pleased  to  cive 
allowance  to  his  book,  and  to  the  printing  thereof.  And  if  the  same  shaU  be 
willingly  received  of  such  of  the  gentlemen,  and  others  'of  ability,  who  have 
grounds  fitting  for  his  projects,  it  shall  much  content  us ;  doubting  not  but 
that  such  as  shali  think  good  to  make  use  of  the  book  will  deai  woraiily  with 
him  for  his  pains.  And  we  are  also  pleased,  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
the  said  Standish,  herebv  to  dedare,  that  our  pleasure  is,  that  no  person'or 
persons  whatsoever  shall  print  anv  of  the  said  books,  but  for  and  to  the  use 
of  the  said  Standish,  and  none  otners.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Andover, 
the  first  day  of  August  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France,  aud 
Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  five-and-fortieth.    G(Mi  save  the  king." 

In  the  same  reign  (1612),  another  book  was  published,  entitl^  **  An  Olde 
TkTift  newfy  revitfed;  wherem  is  declared  the  manner  of  planting,  preserving^  and 
husbandingyoung  trees  of  divers  Elindes  for  Timber  and  FueU;  and  of  sowing 
Acomes,  Chesnuts,  Beech-mast,  the  Seedes  of  Elmes,  Ashen-keyes,  &c."  In 
this  work  are  given  directions  for  planting  acoms,  and  rearing  and  protecting  the 
young  trees ;  and  the  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  royal  woods  are  pointed 
out.  The  necessities  of  Charles  I.  induced  him  to  make  ruinous  grants  of 
the  ro^  woods  to  any  person  who  would  supply  him  with  money ;  and,  in 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  many  of  the  forests  were  nearly  destroyed.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  an  order  was  issued  under  the  king*s  **  sign  manual  to 
Sir  John  Norton,  woodward  of  the  New  Forest,  to  enclose  300  acres  of  waste, 
as  a  nursery  for  young  oak ;  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  the  decayed  wood.  This  order  bears  date  December  13. 1669.  But, 
though  the  enclosure  here  specified  was  trifiing  in  itself,  yet  it  had  the  merit 
of  a  new  project,  and  led  to  farther  improvements."  (Gilpin*s  For,  Scen,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  These  improvements,  however,  are  not  stated;  and  no  per- 
manent  regulation  appears  to  have  been  made  tili  the  reign  of  William  III., 
when  a  statute  was  passed  (Will.  10.)  empowering  certain  commissioners  to 
enclose  2000  acres  in  the  New  Forest  for  the  growth  of  naval  timber ;  and 
200  more  every  year   for  the  space  of  20  years.      From  this  period,  go- 
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▼emment  plantations  of  about  6000  acres  of  young  trees  have  always,  nomi- 
naily  at  ieast,  been  kept  up ;  new  pieoes  of  ground  being  endosed  as  the  port 
ahready  planted  became  sufficientiy  advanced  to  be  tlm>wn  open  to  the  forest. 
An  act  passed  in*1800  remedied  many  previousiy  existing  alMises;  and  tfae 
piantations  are  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  (See  Part  IV.^ 

In  Frfuice  and  Germany,  the  oek  is  one  of  the  principai  trees  that  have 
been  subjected  to  cuitivation ;  and,  in  the  oidest  accounts  on  record  respecting 
artificiai  piantations,  the  oak  is  mentioned  as  the  object  of  especiai  attention. 
In  France  it  is  more  attended  to  than  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  fleet 
wliich  tliat  country  has  possessed  for  many  centuries.  The  timber  for  the 
French  navy  has  not  oniy  for  many  centuries  been  obtained  from  the  oaJcs  in  the 
national  forests,  but  even  to  the  present  day  there  is  a  iaw  by  which  every 
private  individuai  who  possesses  an  oak  tree  of  certain  dimensioas,  considered 
to  be  fit  for  constructing  the  iai^ger  kinds  of  ships  of  war,  is  obiiged,  wtien  he 
intends  to  cut  it  down,  to  make  the  first  ofier  of  it  to  govemment.  In 
Baudriiiart'8  Dictionnaire  des  Eomx  et  ForeU  wAi  lie  fouad  numerous  r^u- 
lations  respecting  the  common  oak,  ail  proving  how  much  its  timber  is  vaiued 
beyond  that  of  all  other  trees  in  France.  Ailer  having  thus  eiven  wiiat  may 
be  caiied  the  economicai  iiistory  of  the  common  Bntish  otu:,  we  shall  next 
say  a  few  words  respecting  its  iegendary  history  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
its  biography. 

Legendary  History.  The  oak  appears  to  have  heesi  an  object  of  worship 
among  the  Ceits  and  ancient  Britons.  The  Ceits  worstiipped  their  God  Teut 
under  the  form  of  this  tree ;  and  the  Britons  regarded  it  as  a  symlioi  of  tbeir 
god  Tamawa,  the  god  of  thunder.  Accordinc  to  Professor  Burnet,  firom  Hu 
(the  Bacchus  of  the  dmids)  came  the  word  Yuie;  but  others  derive  it  from 
Baai,  Bei,  or  Yiaoui,  who  was  the  Ceitic  god  of  fire,  and  was  sometimes 
idendfied  with  tbe  Sun,  and  was  also  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
oak.  Baai  was  considered  the  same  as  the  Roman  Satum,  and  his  festivai 
(that  of  Yule)  was  kept  at  Ciiristmas,  wiiich  was  the  time  of  the  Satur- 
nalia.  The  dmids  professed  to  maintain  perpetuai  fire;  and  once  every 
year  aii  the  fires  belonging  to  the  peopie  were  extinguisbed,  and  reiifihted 
firom  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids  This  was  tbe  origin  of  the  Yuie 
iog,  with  wliich,  even  so  iately  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
Christmas  fire,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  always  kindied ;  a  fresh  iog 
i)dng  tlirown  on  and  li^ted,  but  taken  ofi*  l)efi>re  it  was  consumed,  and  re- 
served  to  kindie  the  Christmas  fire  of  the  foliowing  year.  The  Yuie  iog  was 
aiways  of  oak ;  and,  as  the  ancient  Britons  beiieved  tiiat  it  was  essentud  for 
their  hearth  fires  to  l)e  renewed  every  year  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
druids,  so  their  descendants  thought  that  some  misfortune  wouid  l>e&il  them 
if  any  accident  happened  to  the  xule  iog.  ^See  Irvine's  Bracebridge  HaU.) 
The  worsiiip  of  the  dmids  was  generaliy  perrormed  under  an  oak ;  and  a  heap 
of  stones  was  erected,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kindied,  wiiich  was  cailed 
a  caim,  as  Professor  Bumet  says,  fi^om  kem,  an  acom.  The  mistietoe  was 
heid  in  great  reverence ;  and,  as  it  was  not  common  on  the  oak,  soienm  cere- 
monies  attended  the  search  for  it.  The  druids  fiisted  for  severai  days,  and 
oflered  sacrifices  in  wicker  baskets  or  fi^ames ;  which,  however,  were  not  made 
of  wiliow,  but  of  oak  twigs,  curiously  interwoven ;  and  were  similar  to  tiiat 
stiii  carri^  by  Jack  in  the  Green  on  May-day,  wliich,  according  to  Professor 
Burnet,  b  one  of  the  reiics  of  dmidism.  When  ali  was  prepared  for  the 
search  (the  mistietoe  liaving  been,  no  doubt,  previousiy  found  by  some  of  the 
assistants),  the  dmids  went  forth,  ciad  in  white  i^bes,  to  search  for  the  sacred 
piant ;  and,  when  it  was  discovered,  one  of  the  druids  ascended  the  tree,  and 
sathered  it  with  great  ceremony,  separating  it  from  the  oak  with  a  golden 
knife.  The  mistletoe  was  aiways  cut  at  a  particular  aee  of  the  moon,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  with  the  ceremomes  already  detailed  under  the  head 
of  riscum  (see  p.  1022.);  and  it  was  only  sought  for  when  the  dmids  had 
had  visions  oirecting  them  to  seek  it.  When  a  great  iength  of  time  dapsed 
without  this  happening,  or  if  the  mistietoe  chanced  to  faii  to  the  ground,  it 
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was  considered  as  an  oinen  that  some  great  misfortune  would  he&ll  the 
nation.  Accordmg  to  Davies^s  CeUic  Researches  and  Jnqiwy  into  the  J^yiko^ 
hgy  of  the  DntidSf  the  apple  tree  was  considered  as  the  next  sacred  tree  to 
the  oaky  and  orchards  of  it  were  always  planted  near  a  grove  of  druids*  oaks. 
This  was  also  ff^vourable  to  the  production  of  the  mistletoe,  as  it  grows  abun- 
dantly  on  the  apple  tree, and  m^t  be  easilypropagated  by birds, or  any other 
accidental  mode  of  transporting  the  seed.  Tne  wdl-known  chonis  of  **  Hey 
derry  down,"  according  to  Professor  Bumet,  was  a  druidic  chaunt,  sig- 
nifying,  literaUy,  ''  In  a  circle  the  oak  move  around."  Criminals  were  tried 
under  an  oak  tree ;  the  jndge  being  placed  under  the  tree,  with  the  jury  beside 
faim,  and  the  culprit  placed  in  a  circle  made  by  the  chief  druid'8  wand.  The 
Saxons  also  held  their  national  meetings  under  an  oak ;  and  the  celebrated 
confierenoe  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
former,  was  held  under  the  oaks  of  Dartmoor.  The  wood  of  the  oak  was 
appropriated  to  the  most  memorable  uses :  King  Arthur's  round  table  was 
made  of  it,  as  was  the  cradle  of  Edward  III.,  when  he  was  bom  at  Caemarvon 
Castle ;  this  sacred  wood  being  chosen,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  feelings 
of  the  Welch,  who  still  retained  the  prejudices  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  considered  unlucky  to  cut  down  any  celebrated  tree  :  and 
Evelyn  gravely  relates  a  story  of  two  men  who  cut  down  the  Vicar's  Oak,  in 
Surrey ;  one  losing  his  eye,  and  the  other  breaking  his  l^,  soon  after. 

Biop-apky  of  the  Oak,  Several  individuai  oak  trees  are  connected  with 
histoncal  iacts  or  legends,  or  are  remarkable  for  their  age,  size,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
each  county,  arrannng  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order. 

Bedfbrdskire,  The  Abbot's  Oak,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  which  may  be  called  an 
Englifia  dool  tree,  is  a  low  poUard-like  tree,  with  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  thougb  the  associations  connected  with  it  are  extremelv  interest- 
ing.  On  the  branches  of  this  tree,  according  to  Stowe  and  other  historians, 
exactly  three  centuries  ago,  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Wobum,  the  vicar  of 
Puddington,  and  **  other  contumacious  persons,"  were  hanged  bv  order  of 
Henry  VlII.  Dodds,  in  his  Ckurch  History  of  Englandy  states  that  Roser 
Hobbs,  the  abbot  of  Wobum  at  that  time,  **  nobly  disdaining  to  compromise  his 
consdence  fora  pension,  as  most  of  his  brethren  did,  and  as  many  others  who 
do  not  wear  a  cowl  do  at  the  present  day,  resolutely  denied  the  king's  supre^ 
macy,  and  refused  to  surrender  his  sarcedotal  rights.  For  this  contumacious 
conduct,  he  was,  in  1537,  together  with  the  vicar  of  Puddineton,  in  this  countv 
[Bedfordshire],  and  oUiers  who  opposed  the  requisition,  nanged  on  an  oak 
tree  in  iront  of  the  monastery,  which  is  standii^  in  the  present  day  [17421. 
He  waa  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a  sledge,  as  is  the  custom  with 
state  prisoners."  We  saw  this  tree  in  September,  1836,and  found  it  in  perfect 
healtb,  though  with  few  arms  that  would  be  considered  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  tree  was  once  applied.  On  a  board  nailed  to  the  tree 
are  painted  the  foUowing  lines,  written  by  J.  W.  Wiffin,  Esq. :  •» 

«  Oh !  *t  was  a  rathleat  deed  I  enough  to  pale 
Fxeedomli  bright  flres,  that  dooin'd  to  shameAildeath 
Thofe  who  maintaiD'd  tbeir  &ith  with  latest  breath, 
And  acom'd  before  the  despofs  frown  to  quai). 
Yet  *t  was  a  glaiious  hour,  when  from  the  goal 
Of  papal  tyrannv  the  mind  of  man 
Darea  to  brealc  Iqose,  and  triumph*d  in  the  ban 
Of  thunders  roaring  in  the  distant  gale  1 
Yes,  old  memorial  of  the  mitred  monlc, 
Thou  liT*8t  to  flourish  in  a  brighter  day, 
And  seem'8t  to  cmile,  that  pure  and  pottot  vowa 
Are  breathed  where  superstition  reign*d :  thy  trunk 
Its  glad  green  garland  wcan,  thougn  in  decay, 
And  years  hang  beavy  on  thy  tiroe^tain^d  bottghs.** 

The  Leaden  Oak,  m  Ampthill  Park,  so  called  from  a  large  piece  of  lead  having 
been  fixed  on  it  many  years  ago,  is  remarkable  for  havmg  been  one  of  the 
oaks  marked  in  a  survey  made  of  thc  park  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as  being 
then  too  old  for  naval  timber.     It  is  67  fl.  high ;  its  trunk  is  30  ft.  6  in.  in 
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circiimference ;  and  the  diameter  of  its  head  St  65  ft.   The  ipedes  k  Q.  sesn- 
liflora. 

BerkMre,  Chaocer  is  said  to  have  planted  three  trees,  that  formerlv  grewln 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury.  The  largest,  or  Kinff's  Oak,  had  an  erect 
trunk»  50  ft.  in  hoght  before  any  bouch  or  knot  appeared,  a  yery  unusual  dr- 
cumstance  in  the  oak;  and,  when  felled»  cut  5n.  square  at  the  but  end»  all 
clear .  timber.  The  second,  or  Queen'8  Oak,  pc^e  a  beam  40  ft.  long,  of  excellent 
timber,  perfectly  straightingrowth  and  gram,  without  spot  or  Uemish,  4ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  stub,  and  nearly  3  ft.  at  the  top ;  **  besides  a  foric  of  aluKwt 
10  ft.  clear  timber  above  the  shaft,  which  was  crowned  with  a  shadv  tuft  of 
boughsy  amonflst  which  were  some  branches  on  each  side  curved  like  rams' 
horns»  as  if  they  had  been  industriously  bent  by  hand.  This  oak  was  of  a 
kind  so  excellent,  cutdng  a  grain  dear  as  any  clap-board,  as  appeared  in  the 
wainscot  that  was  made  thereof,  that  it  is  a  tbousand  pides  some  seminary  of 
the  acoms  had  not  been  propagated  to  presenre  the  spedes."  (^EveM»  Syiva^ 
book  iii.)  Chaucer's  oak,  according  to  Evelyn,  was  somewhat  inierior  to  its 
companion ;  **  yet  was  it  a  very  goodXy  tree.**  It  has  been  oonfidently  as* 
serted,  that  the  planter  of  these  oaks,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  was  Chaucer ; 
but  Professor  Bumet  tliinks  **  their  size  renders  it  more  probable  that  thej 
owned  a  much  earlier  date ;  and  that,  as  then  fine  trees,  they  were  the  fiivourite 
resort  of  the  pUgrim  bard."  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  legend  told 
by  the  country  people,  that  Chaucer  wrote  several  of  his  poems  under  the 
oak  that  bears  his  name;  and  the  fact,  that  Chaucer  actually  spent  Beveral  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Donnington. 

In  Windsor  Forest,  there  are  several  cdebrated  oaks :  one  of  these,  the 
King  Oak,  ia  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  tree  of  William  the  Conc^eror, 
who  made  this  a  royal  forest,  and  enacted  laws  for  its  preservaldon.  This  oak, 
which  stands  near  the  endosure  of  Cranboum,  is  26  ft.  in  drcumference  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  supposed  f o  be  the  larj^t  and  oldest  oak  in  Wind* 
sor  Forest,  bemg  above  1000  years  old.  It  is  quite  hollow  :  the  space  wtthin 
is  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  entrance  is  about  4|ft.  hi^,  and  2  ft. 
wide.  "  We  lunched  in  it,"  says  Professor  Bumet,  '*  8c|>tember  2.  1829 : 
it  would  accommodate  at  least  20  persons  with  standinff  room ;  and  10  or  12 
might  sit  down  comfor^bly  to  dinner.  I  think,  at  W8lis's  and  in  Ghiildhall, 
I  have  danoed  a  quadrille  in  a  smaller  space."  (Amcen»  Quer,,  foL  x. ;  and  Eido^ 
dendron^  pl.  29.>  Queen  Anne'8  Oak,  says  Professor  Bumet,  '^  is  a  tree  of 
unconunon  hei^t  and  beauty,  under  which  tradition  says  that  Queen  Anne, 
who  often  hunted  in'  Windsor  Forest,  generaUy  came  to  mount  her  horse.** 
The  tret  is  marked  by  a  brass  pkte;  and  there  is  an  engravin^  of  it  in  Bur- 
ee8s's  Eidodendron,  pl.  25.  **  Pope's  Oak,  in  Binfield  Wood,  Wmdsor  Forest, 
nas  the  words  '  Here  Pope  sang'  inscribed  upon  it.  Queen  Charlotte's 
Oak  is  a  very  beautiful  pofiard,  of  prodi^ous  size,  which  stands  in  Windsor 
Forest,  in  an  elevated  situadon,  commandmg  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round 
Maidenhead.  It  was  a  fiivourite  tree  of  Queen  Charlotte's ;  and  Geoive  IV. 
had  a  brass  plate  with  her  name  fixed  on  it."  (Anum,  Qu^,^  fol.  x. ;  and  Eid,, 
pl.  26.)  Herae'8  Oak,  in  Windsor  Park,  has  been  inunortalised  by  Shakspeare; 
and  the  remains  of  its  tmnk  were  bitdy  24  ft.  in  circumference.  Herae  was  a 
keeper  in  the  forest  some  time  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  hanged  him- 
sea  on  this  oak,  from  the  dread  of  being  dis^nced  for  some  ofience  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  his  ghost  was  believed  to  haunt  the  spot.  The  foUowing 
account  of  this  tree  is  given  in  that  very  entertainingwork,  Je»te^s  Gleanmg» : 
**  The  next  interesting  tree,  however,  at  Windsor,for  there  can  be  littledoubt 
of  it8  identity,  is  the  celebrated  Heme^s  Oak.  There  is,  indeed,  a  story  pr^* 
valent  in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  its  destmcdon.  It  was  stated  to  have 
been  fdled  by  conunand  of  his  iate  miyesty,  Geoice  III.,  about  fifty  ^eara 
ago  (1784),  under  peculiar  drcumstances.  The  whole  story,  the  details  of 
wnich  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon,  appeared  so  improbable,  tiiat  I  faave 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  maccuracy  of  it,  and  bave  now  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  unfounded.   Heme's  Oak  is  probably  still  stand- 
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ing ;  at  leoat  there  is  a  tree  which  lome  oU  inhabitBiiCB  of  WJndBor  conriiler 

as  nicb,eiid  which  their  fHthera  did  before  them  —  thebest  proof,  perhaps.of 

ita  identity.    In  following  the  fbotpalh  which  leads  from  the  Wiadaor  road 

to  Queen  Adelude'^  Lodge,  in  the  Little 

Park,  about  half  way  on  the  right,  a  dead 

tree  (of  which  fig.  1588.  is  a  portrait)  ma;  be 

■een  cloBe  to  an  avenue  of  elma.     This  is 

what  va  pointed  out  as  Heme*B  Oak  j   1 1^ 

abnost  fancy  it  the  Tery  picture  of  death.   Not 

B  leaf,  not  a  particle  of  vitality  appeara  about 

it.     The  hunter  muat  have  bUsted  it.      It 

atretches  out  ita  bare  and  Bspless  brancheB, 

like   the   skeleton   arms  of  some   enormous 

giant,  and  IB  Blmoat  fearful  in  its  decay.   None 

of  the  delightful  B8Bociations  connected  with 

it  have  however  Tanished,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 

bncy  it  BB  the  scene  of  Faistaff^s  dtBtreas,  and 

the  pranks  of  the  '  Merry  Wives.'    Ainong 

many  appropriate  passagee  which  it  brought 

to  my  recollection  was  the  foilowing ;  — 


Ita  apectral  brandies  might  indeed  deter  many  irom  coming  near  it, '  'twixt 
twelre  and  one.' 

"  Hie  footpatb  which  leads  across  the  park  is  atated  to  have  pesaed  in  former 
times  cloae  to  Heme^s  Oek.  Tlie  path  is  now  at  a  littie  distance  from  ic,  and 
was  probably  altered  in  order  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury.  I  was  ^ad  to 
find '  a  pit  hard  bv,'  where  '  Nan  and  her  troop  orbiries,and  the  Welch  deril 
Evans,'  might  all  tiave  *  coucb'd,'  without  being  perceived  by  the  '  tkt  Windsor 

HtAtr*  whm  Vtf.  nnake  like.  '  Hfirne  thf^  hrintfv.       The  nit  nhore  alhided  ta  hafi 


itag'  when  he  spake  like  '  Herne  the  hunter.  The  pit  above  alluded  to  hss 
nitly  had  a  tew  thoms  planted  in  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  bong  near 
oak,  with  the  diversion  of  thfe  fooipath,  Eeems  to  prove  tfae  identity  of  the 


recently  had  a  few  thoms  planted  in  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  bong 
the  oak,  with  the  diversion  of  thfe  foolpath,  Eeei  ..-..-. 

tree,  in  addition  to  the  traditions  respecting  it :- 


The  last  acorn,  I  believe,  which  was  fbund  on  Heme's  Oalt  was  pven  to  the 

late  Sir  Dsvid  Dundas  of  Tticlimaud,  and  was  planted  by  him  on  his  estate 

in  Wales,  where  it  now  Sourishes,  and  has  a  suitable  inEcription  near  it.      I 

hsTereasontothinkthet  SirDavidDundasneverentertiuiied  .    . 

B  doubt  of  the  tree  I  have  referred  to  being  Heme's  Oak,  and 

he  had  the  besC  opportunities  of  ascertaiiiing  it.     In  digging 

holes  near  the  tree  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pre- 

sent  fence  round  it,  several  old  coins  were  found,  as  if  tbey 

had  been  depoaited  there  as  fulure  memorials  of  tbe  interest 

tbis  tree  had  eicited."    (Jeue't  Gtean.  m  yat.  HUl,,  8d  s., 

p.ll7.)  Byothera  anothertreewBEsaid  to  beHeme'B  Oak,  1539 

of  which^.  1589.  is  a  portrait  taken  &om  nature  some  years  ago.    This  tree, 

which  no  Tonger  exists,  had  been  in  s  decayiiig  state  fbr  more  thao  balf  a 

centurj  befbre  our  drawing  was  mBde. 

Budcmghamihire.  Tbe  largcoak  at  Wooccon(^.  I590.)iB,probabIy,oneof 
the  bandsomest  in  Encland.  Its  trunk  measures  25 1^  in  drcumference  at  1  fl. 
from  the  ground ;  and  at  the  height  of  19  ft.  it  ^vides  into  fbur  larse  limbs, 
the  prindj^  of  which  is  15fL  in  circumference.  It  is  above  90  fl.  nigh,  and 
coveTB  an  srea  of  ISOfL  in  diameter  witb  ica  branchea.  The  great  beauty 
of  this  tree  is  the  bresdth  of  its  head,  occasioned  b;  the  enormoua  size 
of  its  limbs  i  which  ^ve*  it  so  completely  tbe  cfaaracter  of  the  oak,  that 
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not  eveu  tbe  most 

supei4ml  observ- 

er  coiildeverlbra 

moment  miBtake  it 

for  any  otfaer  tree. 

The  Chendos  OBk 

(see;^.  160!..  in 

p.  1763.),  though 

it  has   Dearly  as 

large  a  bead,  hac 

inore  the  charac-  i 

ter  of  a  spreadiog  ^ 

beech    tree ;    and 

theHbbertoQ  Oak 

(see  fig.  1567.  in 

p.  1745.),  though 

nifher,ismorelike 

aa  English  ehn.     The  Wootton  Oak  has  all  the  attributes  of  beaut;,  dignity, 

anil  majeaty,  usually  given  to  the  oak  tree ;  it  once  formed  part  of  tbe  aucient 

foi  ist  of  SeTn  Wood,  which  was  a  favouHte  hunting  ground  of  Edward  the 

Confcssor.     "  This  forest  was  at  that  time  infested  by  8  wild  boar,  which  waa 

at  last  slain  by  a  huntsman  named  Nigel,  whoai  the  king  rewarded  for  this 

service  by  the  grant  of  some  landa,  to  be  held  by  a  hom ;  a  mode  of  livery 

common  in  those  days."   (^Laiuier^t  Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.)      This  hom  is  still 

in  the  possesaion  of  the  Aubrey  family,  to  whom  it  has  descended  by  the  female 

line  from  that  of  Nigel.     "  The  Cheniea  Oak,"  Professor  Bumet  (Eidoden- 

dron,  pL  2.)  tells  urf.^is  an  old  tree,  which  waa  ^ing  to  deca^  in  the  reign 

of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but,  a  tarm-yard  being  eBlabbsbed  in  its  vicinity,  it  has 

revived,  Irom  the  manure  having  sunk  down  to  its  roots,  and  has  now  aeveral 

healthy  and  flourishing  branches.      Tradition  Eraces  it  beyond  the  Norman 

Conquest."  (Ajiuni.  Qiitfr.,  tbl.  8.) 

Chethin:.  The  St.  Ja7nfi't  Chrrmicle,  No.  5Q38.,  states  that  an  oak  was  felled, 
a  few  days  before,  at  Moriey  in  Cheahire,  which  produced  upwards  of  1000  ft. 
of  measurable  timher.  Itgirted42  ft.,  and  one  branch  contained  SOOft.  ofsolid 
umber.  Its  existence  could  be  traced  back  for  800  years ;  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  thelargest  trees  inEngland,  Asaproof  of  thiB,it  may  be  sidded, 
that  the  hollow  trunkhad,  for  some  years  before  it  waa  cut  down,  been  used  for 
housing  catlle.  It  ia  said  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  once  dined  beneatfa 
its  sfaade.  (Mart.  Miil.,  ait.  Quercus.)  The  Forest  of  Delamere,  in  tfais  countj, 
contains  many  fine  oaks.  In  tfais  foreat  "  Edelfleda,  a  Mercian  princess, 
founded  a  little  town  for  her  rctirement,  whicfa  obtained  the  dtle  of  the 
Happy  City.  The  aite  is  scill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  the 
Forest."  (Gi^Ma.)  The  Combermere  Oaks,  at  Comhermere  Abbey,  near  Nant- 
wich,  are  very  fine  old  trees.  One  of  these  (Q.  pedunculata)  is  71  fL  hi^h, 
andthetnmk  girta  37ft.  at  3ft.from  thc  ground;  and  another  (Q.  aessili- 
fldra)  is  65  It.  high,  and  faas  a  trunk  28  ft.  in  circumference  at  3fl.  from  the 
grouud.  The  latter  ia  quite  hollow ;  and  the  inside,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a 
room,  will  hold  twelve  people.  Botfa  theae  treea  were  deacribed  as  old  treea 
when  the  abbey  and  demesne  were  granted  to  an  anceator  of  the  present  Lord 
Combermere,  8ir  G.  Cotton,  who  was  steward  of  tfae  faouaefaold  to  Henry 
VIIL,  in  1633.  Tfaere  ia  another  old  tree  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  wfaicb 
ia  still  in  Bgrowing  atate,  and  which  is  BOft.  high,  girting  24  ft.;  and  the  dia- 
meter  of  the  head  is  75  ft. 

Devomhire.  Tfae  Foreat  of  Dartmoor  was  formerly  of  great  extent;  and  in 
it,  at  Crockem  Tor,  was  the  seat  of  the  Porliainent  of  the  Stannerics.  The 
foreat  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  but  tfae  moor  still  extends  about  20  miles 
by  1 1  miles,  and  wolves  were  found  on  it  as  latc  as  the  reign  of  Qucen  Eliza- 
betb.  The  appearance  of  Dartmoor  is  rendered  very  picturesque,  from  the 
abrupt  eminences,  crowned  with  huge  pilea  of  stones,  and  called  Tors,  which 
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ve  fouDd  in  difierent  parts  of  it.  CrocLera  Tor,  which  ne  have  mentioned 
above,  is  one  of  the  nioBt  remarkable  of  them,  and  is  thus  described  by  Car- 

"  NM  (Ivan  Ihui 

Hire  hciTn'd,  Crodwn,  o'ft  IhT  InBoi  •alp 
'Hw  iUbic*  11111  ttas  wUtuil*  wblcb  now 
Opnrwu  ttia  cnutaM  iiiiilu ;  (br  I  itBiKI 
rfbn  011«  tbe  bltaen  (K  tbc  IMwt  iHld 
(An  Iron  noe}  the  wlkuDeiit  tlut  uve 
Ths  Rmt  Iiv.    Y>  legUtUon,  nuT»] 
1q  lepe  o^  modeni  liuiur,  Terere 
T*e  VBBirmNo  ipol,  whera  iLmpl  j  flnd. 
And  bTaathtD^  mDunlMln  hmna,  ttenil  J  nte 

Neor  tbb  spot,  tradition  says,  were  andently  some  old  oaks,  under  which 
the  Biitons  held  thcdr  courts  of  judicaturepreTiouBly  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans ;  and  under  which  tiie  conference  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons 
took  place,  after  whicb  tiie  latter  gave  up   the  kingdom,  and  retired  into 
Welea.     The  oak  trees,  though  the  place  is  still  called  Wtstman's,  or  Welch- 
inBn's,  Wood,  have  lon^  since  been  cut  down,  thou^  there  are  stiU  some 
huge  gnarleUstunipaamidBtlooBeracksof  CTantte;  and  on  their  dccajed  tops, 
ihoms,  brambles,  Slc,  are  shooting  forth,  lonning  altogetber  a  most  ETOtesque 
ai^iearance.  (8ee  MaH.  MUt.,  art.  Woods.)     These  distorted  and  stunted 
remmns,  we  are  informcd  \>y  Mr.  Borrer,  are  all  Q.  peduncul&tB ;  and  some 
idea  may  be  forroed  of  their  appearance  from  the  engraving  given  of  them  bj 
Burt,  in  his  notes  to  the  eecond  edition  of  Carringtot^i  Dartmoor.     The  trees 
in  this  wood  are  now  none  of  them  above  7  ft.  hi^,  though  their  trunks  are 
raore  than  10 ft,  in  circumference.     For  the  followingaccount  of  thia remark- 
able  wood  we  are  indebted  to  W.  Borrcr,  Esq. :— "  Wistman^s  Wood  is  Gtill 
in  existence.     It  is  something  more  than  a  mite  north  of  Two-Bridges,  near 
the  centre  of  Dartmoor,  where  it  forms  a  nairow  stripe,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at 
least  in  length,  along  tfae  westem  alope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  wbich  runs  s 
mountaiii  Ivook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  West  Dart.    On  the  ridge  of 
the  hill  ate  the  IJttle  Bee  and  the  two  Longaford  Tors  (the  Orcat  Lon^ord 
b«ng  a  building^lace  of  the  raven) ;  and  the  Crockem  Tor,  intereRting  to 
antiqiwieB,  is  on  a  lower  part  a  little  to  the  south-east.     A  few  of  the  trees 
are  scattered ;  but  bj  far  Uie  ^reater  part  are  packed,  as  tt  were,  among  the 
low  blocks  of  grenite  that  liein  abundance  on  the  bill  side;  the  gnarled  and 
twiBted  steniB  reclining  in  the  spaces  between  the  rocks,  and  formed  into  an 
imdistinguisbable  moBs  with  them  by  a  thick  mat  of  mosBes  and  lichens,  of 
which  the  Amimodon  curtip^nduluni,  bearinK  its  very  rare  capsules  in  profu- 
Bion,  contributes  a  large  proportion.     I  did  not  obaerve  stems  of  any  large 
siie,  butthey  displsy  incontestable  marks  of  great  antiquity.     The  brancheB 
.  ri«e  a  very  few  feet  above  the  rocks,  and 
thar  twigs  are  very  slfcrt,  yet  1  found  on 
them  B  tolerably  vigorouB  crop  of  leavea 
andacomi."  {JV.  SA  Meavy'a  Oak  (;%. 
1591.)  is  also  on  Dartmoor.     Our  en- 
eraving  is  taken  from  a  drawing  (kiudly 
lent  to  usby  W.Borrer,  Esq.)  which  was 
made  in  1833.    Ilie  tree  (which  is  stag- 
beoded)  is  about  50ft.  high;  the  trunk,  f 
which    is    27  ft.   in     circumference,  is  ' 
holbw,  and  it  has  held  nine    persons 
at  one  time.     This  oak   is  supp<^ed 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  King 

John.  The  Flitton  Oak  (_fig.  1592.)  stands  singly  on  h  spot  where  three 
roads  meeE,  on  an  estale  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Morley,  in  the  parish 
of  North  Molton.  It  is  supposed  to  be  1000  years  old;  and,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  it  was  nearly  twice  ics  presetit  hetght,  which  is  now  about 
45  a.  It  is  33  ft.  in  circumference  at  about  1  ft.  uota  the  ^round ;  and  at 
about  Tft.it  divides  into  eight  enormous  Hmbs.     The  species  ib  Q.  sessiliAdra. 
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Tbe  Staple  HiU  Oak.  in  tbe  miDe 
couDty,  on  tbe  propertf  of  the 
Duke  of  Somenet,  u  of  great  ace, 
utd  bu  k  trunk  37  ft.  6  m.  in  ar- 
cumference.  "  At  Weare  Oifford, 
there  n  a  eurious  olil  oak,  the  cir' 
cumference  of  which,  st  1  ft.  &oni 
tbe  KTOund,  u  £7  tV.  9  in. ;  and  the 
bead  of  which  covera  a  Bpace  tbe 
diameter  of  which  ii  93  ft.  The 
heieht  ia  now  between  30  ft.  and 

40  R.  i  but,  aa  the  toa  haa  becn  broken  oS  bf  Btonna,  thii  affords  no  ctitenoa 
aa  to  itt  original  heigtit.  The  trunk  is  hollow  at  the  battom ;  and  the  tree 
appear»  loine  centuriea  older  than  anv  other  near  it."    (  B.) 

DorteitAire.  Not  hz  trom  Blsndlard,  Oilpin  ohKrret,  there  "  atood  ver; 
lately  a  tfee  knowD  b;  the  name  of  Damorf 's  Oak.-  About  five  or  wi  ceoturiea 
ago,  it  WRS  probably  in  a  state  of  maturit^."  It  taeanired  68  ft.  in  drcum- 
foence  at  the  ground,  and  I7ft.atKiTe  it  was  16  ft.  in  drt.  Aa  tbis  im- 
mense  tniok  decayed,  it  became  hollow,  forming  a  cavity  15  ft.  wide,  and  17  ft. 
hi^,  capable  of  nolding  80  men.  During  the  eivil  wara,  and  till  afto'  the 
Rettoration,  this  cave  waa  inbabited  bj  an  old  man,  who  sold  ale  in  iL  A 
▼iolent  stonn,  in  1703,  greatly  ii\iured  thisTenerable  oaki  and  destroyed  many 
of  its  nobleat  limbs;  howeTer,40  yearsafter^it  was  itill  so  stately  a  ruin,  that 
•omeof  its  brancheswere  75  ft.  higfa,  and  eitended  72  ft.  from  the  bole.  "In 
1755,  when  it  waa  Gt  for  nothing  but  fire-wood,  it  was  Bold  for  HJ."  (See 
HiiMunt'4  Accoiml  of  Donebhire,  vol.  i.,  with  a  print  of  the  tree.)  In  this 
coanty  was  White  lurt  Forest,  so  called  from  Henry  Ilf.  haTiug  here  hunted 
a  beautiful  wbite  hart,  and  apared  its  life.  The  forest  was  afterwards  called 
Blackmoor;  and  Lasel'^  Wood,  mentioned  bjOilbert  Whitein  hia /nifory  o^ 
Seibonie,  which,  be  says,  was  on  the  Blackmoor  estate,  probably  fonncd  part 
of  it  MoBt  of  tbe  oaks  in  this  grove  (Losel^a  Wood)  were  of  peculiar  growth, 
and,  for  some  purposes,  of  great  Talue.  Ther  were  tall  and  twer,  like  fir> ;  but 
standing  close  toffether,they  had  ver;smaIIheBdB,on1yBlitUe  brusb,  without 
any  large  limbi.  Many  of  these  trees  were  60  ft.  long,  wichout  any  bou(^,  and 
oiilj  1  n.  in  diameter  at  the  snialleat  end.  In  the  centre  of  tbis  groTe  grew 
tbe  Bsveo  O^, "  which,  thou^  ahuielj  and  tall  on  the  whole,  bul^  out  into 
a  large  eicrescence  ebout  tbe  middle  of  tbe  stem.  On  this  oak  a  pmr  of 
ravena  faad  fiied  their  residence  for  such  a  series  of  years,  that  it  was  diatin- 
gujshed  b^  tfae  title  of  tbe  Raven  1  ree.  Many  were  the  attempta  of  the 
ndghtiouniig  joutbs  to  get  at  this  eyry  :  the  dif&cultj  only  whetted  tbeir 
in^atioDB ;  and  each  was  embitious  of  sunnountin^  the  arduous  task ;  but, 
wben  they  arriTcd  at  the  awelling,  it  jutted  out  so  m  their  wsy,  and  was  bo 
fiir  beyond  tbeir  grasp,  that  the  moat  daring  lads  were  awed,  and  acknow- 
ledged  the  undenaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  So  thc  raveni  built  on  neat 
after  nest  in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  daj  arriTed  when  the  tree  was  to  be 
felled.  It  WB3  iii  the  montb  of  Februarj,  when  the  ravens  uauallj  sit;  end 
the  dam  was  upon  her  nest.  The  aan  was  applied  to  the  but ;  wedges 
were  inserted  in  the  opening ;  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavv  blowa  of  Uie 
beetle  and  the  mallet,  and  the  tree  nodded  to  its  &II  :  yet  still  the  dam  sate 
on.  At  laat,  when  the  tree  gare  waj,  the  bbd  waa  flung  from  her  nest ;  and, 
thousfa  her  matemal  affection  meiited  a  better  fate,  she  waa  whipped  bv  the 
boughs  which  brougfat  her  dead  to  the  ^ound."  (Brown'B  eiUt.  of  WUi^i 
Selbonu,  p.  6.) 

Tfae  Oreat  Oak  at  Stockbridse  stands  on  part  of  tfae  estate  of  Robert 
Oordon,  Escj.,  of  Leweston,  wichin  a  few  yerds  of  the  turapike-road.  Thii 
oak,  though  it  has  atood  tbere  sereral  centuries,  ia  in  perfect  healtb,  witfa  a 
well.formed  head.  The  trunk  is  22  ft.  in  circumference,  hei^t  5S  ft.,  end 
diameter  of  the  head  95  ft.  One  of  the  branches  has  been  broken  about  10  ft. 
from  the  bole,  apparently  manj  jean  ago;  and  tbe  extremity,  about  25fL  or 
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SOft.  froiD  tbe  tree,  now  lics  conipletely  buried  in  the  ground.  The  tree 
■tBnda  ringly  in  a  Ter;  conBpicuous  BJtundon,  on  rUiag  grouDd,  and  attracts 
tbe  notice  of  troTeUen.  At  Helbury  Parli,  there  i»  an  old  oak,  called  Silly 
Wilkins,  which  ia  50  ft.  high,  BpreadB  60  fl.,  Hud  has  a  trunk  8  fi.  hizli  before 
it  breaks  mto  braocbee,  which  is  30  ft.  in  circumfereoce  at  the  smiSest  part, 
and  37  ft.  at  the  collar.  It  is  a  remarkably  gnwled  inotty  tree,  and  ia  called 
by  Mitchell,  in'his  Dendroloffa, "  u  curly,  surly,  knotn  an  old  inonEter  as  can 
be  conceivet];"  though  for  ntarble.grained  fumiture,  he  adds,  it  would  sell  at 
a  guinea  per  foot. 

Euex.  The Fairlop Osk stood in an open  spu^ofHainault Forest.  "The 
circumfbrenceof  itBtrunk,near  theground,was48fLj  at  Sft.  bi^,  it  measured 
36  ft.  round;  and  the  short  bole  drrided  into  11  vHst  branches,  not  in 
the  horizontal  manner  ububI  in  the  oak,  but  rather  with  the  rise  that  is  more 
generally  chaiacteristic  of  the  beech.  These  boughs,  sereral  of  which  were 
from  lOft  to  I2ft.  in  girt,  oTmpread  an  area  300fL  in  circuit;  and  for 
many  yeara  a  fair  was  held  beneath  their  shade,  do  booth  of  which  was  al- 
lowed  to  eitend  beyond  it.  Thie  celebrated  feati»al  owed  ils  otigin  to  the 
ecccotridtj  of  Daniel  Day,  commonly  called  '  Oood  Day,*  who,  atwiut  1720, 
was  woDt  to  invite  hii  Iriends  to  dine  with  hun,  the  Jirst  Friday  in  Jul^,  on  beans 
aad  bacon,  under  Ihis  venerable  tree.  Fromthiscircumatancebecomingknown, 
thepublic  were  attracted  to  theapot;  and  about  1725  the  fair  above  mentioned 
wBi  establisbed,  and  was  beld  for  many  jears  on  the  2d  of  Julj  in  each  jear. 
Mr.  Day  never  lailed  to  provide  annually  several  aacks  of  beans,  which  be 
'  distributed,  with  a  proportionate  quantitj  of  bacon,  from  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  the  ook,  to  the  crowds  asBenihled.  The  project  of  its  patron  tended 
greatlv,  bowever,  to  iinure  his  favourite  ttee;  and  the  or^es  annuall^  cele- 
brated  lo  the  bonour  of  the  Fairiop  Oak,  yearly  curtailed  it  of  its  lair  pro- 
portiouB.  Some  jears  ago,  Mr.  Forsjtb^B  compoution  was  applied  to  the 
decaved  branches  of  this  tree,  to  preBerve  it  from  future  injury ;  probebly  by 
the  bainault  Archery  Society,  who  held  their  meetinga  near  it.  (Li/totu.) 
At  this  period,  a  board  was  tuGxed  to  one  of  the  limba  of  this  tree,  «ith  thia 
inscription :  —  "  All  good  foreBters  are  requested  not  to  burt  this  old  tree,  a 
plaster  having  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounda."  (See  Ge^.  Mag.  for 
1793,  p.  7»S.)  Mr.  Day  had  bia  coffin  made  of  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree, 
which  WBS  tom  off  in  a  Btorm;  and,  djingin  1767,  at  the  ase  of  64, 
he  wBB  buried  in  it  in  BBrking  cburchyard.  Tbe  persons  assembled  at  the 
&ir  frequently  mutilated  the  tree;  and  it  was  Beverely  injured  by  some 
grpsies,  who  madeita  trunk  their  placeof  Bbelter.  But  the  moat  fatal  i^jury 
it  rec^ved  waa  in  1B05,  from  apartj  of  about  siitj  cricketers,  who  had  sp^t 
the  day  under  its  riiade,  and  wno  carelesaly  left  a  fire  buming  too  near  ita 
trunk.  Tbe  tree  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  Bboi^t  eight  in  the  evening,  two 
hoors  afler  the  cricketen  hadleftthespot;  aod,  thougn  anumber  of  persona, 
with  bucketB  and  pails  of  water,  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flainea,  the 
tree  continued  buming  till  momiug.  (Geni.  Mag.,  June.  1805,  p.  574.) 
"  The  high  winds  of  FebruBTj,  1880,"  Professor  finmet  informa  us,  "  Btretched 
thia  foreat  pabiarGh  on  the  ground,  after  baving  endured  the  storms  of  per> 
hape  1000  winters.  Its  remains  were  purchased  by  a  builder;  and  from  a 
portion  tbereof  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  the  new  church,  8t.  Pancras, 
were  conatructed :  tnej  are  beautiliil  spedniens  of  British  oak,  and  will  long 
preserve  the  recollection  of  this  memonible  tree."  (Asuen,  QueT.,fui.  15.) 

lo  Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  or  Takely,  Forest,  near    , 
tbe  village  of  Hatfield,  atand  the  remains  of  an   < 
old  oak,  from  whicb  the  village  anil  forest  derive  d 
their  name  of  Hatfield  Broad-Oak.     Thia  tree 
(^.  1593.),  in  itspresentstate,measurea42ft  m 
circiunference  at  the  base;  but,  in  1813,  befbre  a 
lai^  portion  of  the  bark  fell  tn,  it  was  upworda  of 
00  ft.    It  seems  to  bave  been  one  of  those  stag- 
headed  trees,  whicb  are  reniarkHble  for  the  com-  1593 
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parative  shortness  of  their  trank  tifnd  branches,  when  compared  with  their 
amazing  strength  and  thickness.  Tlie  exact  age  of  this  tree  is  not  known ; 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  eeven  or  eight  centuries.  (See  YoungU  Euex, 
voL  ii.  p.  136.) 

The  Heoipstead  Oak.  near  Saffion  Walden,  is  a  poUard  of  great  i^,  and 
has  atrunk  urom  50ft.  A  53  ft.  in  circumference. 

FTmiikire.  The  Shordley  Oak  (^.  1594.»  firom  a 
drawing  sent  to  us  b^  W.  Bowman,  Esq.)  b  a  magni- 
ficent  niin.  It  is  evidently  of  very  great  aee,  and  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  at  some  time  struck  with  lightning. 
it  is  quite  hollow ;  and  its  bare  and  distorted  branches 
have  completely  the  air  of  a  *'  bbisted  tree."  Its  cir- 
cumference,  at  3ft.  from  the  ground,  is  40ft.;  and  at 
5  ft.,  33  ft.  9  in.    It  is  51  ft.  hi^. 

Glaucetterskire,  The  most  celebrated  oak  in  this 
county  was  the  BoddiufftonvOak.  This  tree  erew  in 
a  piece  of  rich  grass  umd,  called  the  Oid  Orchard  15^ 

Ground,  belonging  to  Boddington  Manor  Farm»  lyinf  near  the  tumpike 
road  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury,  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester. 
The  sides  of  the  trunk  were  more  upright  than  those  of  large  trees  generally ; 
and  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  measured  54  ft.  in  circumference.  T%e 
trunk  besan  to  throw  out  branches  at  about  ISft.  irom  the  ground;  aod 
the  total  length  of  the  tree  was  45  ft.  In  1783,  its  trunk  was  formed  into  a 
room,  which  was  wainscoted.  Marshall,  writing  in  that  year,  states  that 
it  appeared  to  have  been  formerly  ftimished  with  laige  arms,  but  that  then 
tfae  largest  limb  extended  only  24  ft.  ftom  the  bole.  The  trunk,  he  adds,  ^  is 
'*  about  12  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  branches,  by  estima- 
tion,  45  ft.  The  stem  is  quite  hollow,  being,  near  the  ffround,  a  perfect  sheii, 
and  formiiig  a  capadous  well-uzed  room,  which  at  tne  floor  measures,  one 
way,  more  than  16  ft.  in  diameter.  The  hollowness,  however,  contracts  up» 
wards,  and  forms  itself  into  a  natural  dome,  so  that  no  light  is  admitted  except 
at  the  door,  and  at  an  aperture,  or  window,  at  the  side.  It  is  sttll  perfecUy 
aUve  and  fivitful,  having  this  vear  (1783)  a  fine  crop  of  acoras  upon  it.  It  is 
observable  in  this  (as  we  believe  it  is  in  most  old  trees),  that  its  leaves  are 
remarkably  small ;  not  larger,  in  general,  than  the  leaves  of  the  hawthom." 
(Pl.  and  Rur.  Or.y  ii.  p.  300.)  This  oak  was  bumt  down,  either  by  acddent  or 
design,  in  1790;  and  m  1807  there  was  only  a  small  part  of  its  tmnk  remain- 
ing,  which  had  escaped  the  fire.  (See  Rudgi^s  Survey  of  GhucetierMre, 
p.  242.) 

At  Razies  Bottom,  near  Ashwick,  says  Professor  Buraet,  were  growing,  a 
few  years  ago,  three  fine  qaks,  called  the  Kmg,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  King  Oak  was  28  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference  at  the  collar ;  and 
about  18  ft.  as  the  averaee  girt  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  where  the  trunk  bcsan 
to  throw  out  branches.  The  Queen  Oaft,  whicb  girted  34  ft.  at  the  base,  bad 
a  clear  cylindrical  stem  of  30ft«  high,  and  16ft.  in  circumference  all  the  way; 
bearing  two  tree-like  branches,  each  extending  40  ft.  beyond  the  bole,  and 
girting  at  the  base  8ft. ;  containing  in  all  680  ft.  of  measurable  timber.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  clear  trank,  25  ft.  high,  averaging  14  ft.  in  girt. 

Hampthire.  Gilpin  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  some  ceId>rBted  trees  in 
the  New  Forest.  The  fintt  of  these  was  the  tree  near  which  Wiiliam  Rufiis 
was  slain,  and  fi^om  which,  according  to  the  l^nd,  a  druid  waraed  him,  some 
years  previously,  of  his  fate :— ''  Leland  tells  us,  and  Camden  after  him,  that 
the  death  of  Rufus  happened  at  a  place  calied  Througham,  near  which  a 
chapel  was  cTected."  The  chapel  has  perished,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
place  18  not  now  to  be  found  within  the  predncts  of  the  New  Forest.  The 
tree  has  also  decayed ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  spot,  a  triailgular  stone  was  erected  on  it  by  Lord  Dela- 
ware,  who  iived  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  lodges ;  on  the  three  sides  of 
which  were  the  foUowing  inscriptions  :  — **  Here  stood  the  oak  tree  on  which 
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an  anrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  stae,  frlanced  and  struck  King 
William  II^  sumamed  Rufus,  on  the  breast,  m  which  stroke  he  instantly  ^ 
died,  on  the  2d  of  Au^st,  1100."  ''King  William  11.  being  thus  slain, 
was  laid  in  a  cart  belongmg  to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  from  hence  to  Win- 
chester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  dty."  **  That  the  spot 
whereanevent  so  memorable  happened  might  not'hereafter  be  unknown» 
this  stone  was  set  up  by  John  Lord  Delaware,  who  bas  seen  the  tree  growing 
in  this  place."  (Gilpm^t  Forest  Scen,y  i.  p.  167.)  This  stone  was  erected  in 
174*5 ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  oak  was  paled  round 
by  that  monarch*s  command,  in  order  to  its  preservation.  This  tree  appears  to 
oaTe  blossomed  at  Christroas,  iike  the  Cadenham  Oak,  mentioned  below. 

The  Cadenham  Oak,  about  three  miles  from  Lyndhurst,  is  another  of  the 
remarkabie  trees  of  the  New  Forest.  This  tree,  which  buds  everv  year  at 
Christmas,  is  mentioned  by  Camden.  '*  Having  often  heard  of  this  oak," 
says  Gilpin,  "  I  took  a  ride  to  see  it  on  the  29th  of  December,  1781.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  amonf  several  other  oaks,  surrounded  by  a  little  forest 
stream,  winding  round  a  knoU  on  which  they  stood.  It  is  a  tall  straight 
plant,  of  no  great  age,  and  apparently  vigorous,  except  that  its  top  has  been 
mjured,  from  which  several  branches  issue  in  the  form  of  poUard  snoots.  It 
was  endrely  bare  of  leaves,  as  far  as  I  could  discem,  when  I  saw  it,  and  un* 
distinguishable  firom  the  other  oaks  in  its  neighbourhood ;  except  that  its 
bark  seemed  rather  .smoother,  occasioned,  I  apprehended,  only  by  frequent 
ctimbing.  Havin^  had  the  account  of  its  early  budding  confirmed  on  the  spot» 
I  engaged  one  Michael  Lawrence,  who  kept  the  White  Hart,  a  smaU  alehouse 
in  the  neishbourhood,  to  send  me  some  of  the  leaves  to  Vicar^s  HiU  as  soon 
as  th^  should  appear.  The  man,  who  had  not  the  least  doubt  about  the 
matter,  kept  his  word,  and  sent  me  several  twics  on  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  1782, 
a  few  hours  after  they  had  been  gathered.  Tne  leaves  were  fairly  expanded, 
and  about  l  in.  in  length.  From  some  of  the  budstwo  leaves  had  unsheathed 
themselves,  but,  in  eeneral,  onlv  one."  (For,  Scen,,  i.  p.  171.)  One  of  the 
young  trees  raised  m>m  this  oaic  at  Bulstrode  was  not  only  in  leaf,  but  had 
its  flower  buds  perfectly  formed,  on  December  21.  1781 ;  so  that  this  property 
of  coming  early  into  leaf  had  been  communicated  to  its  o£bpring.  ^  Tlie 
early  spring  of  the  Cadenham  Oak,"  Oilpin  continues,  *'  is  of  very  short  du- 
mion.  The  buds,  after  unfolding  themselves,  make  no  further  progress,  but 
immediately  shrink  firom  the  season,  and  die.  The  tree  continues  torpid,  iike 
other  deciduous  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  vegetates 
again  in  the  spring,  at  the  usuid  season."  When  **  in  fuU  leaf  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  it  appeared,  both  m  its  form  and  foliage,  ezactly  Uke  other  oaks." 
{Ilnd,y  p.  174.)  Another  tree,  with  the  same  property  of  early  germination, 
has  beoi  found  near  the  spot  where  Rufus's  monument  sCands.  This  seems 
to  authenticate  Camden's  account  of  the  death  of  that  prince;  for  he  speaks  « 
of  the  premature  vegetation  of  the  tree  against  which  TyrreU's  arrow 
glanced';  and  this  may  be  one  of  its  clescendants.  (See  CamdefCi  Aceounl  of 
the  New  Forest,) 

The  Bentley  Oak,  in  Holt  Forest,  according  to  a  letter  from  R^  Marsham, 
Esq.,  in  the  Bath  Sodetyt  Paper$y  was,  in  1759,  34ft.  in  circumference  at 
7  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  was  found,  20  years  afterwards  (viz.  in  1778),  to 
have  increased  only  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Marsham  accounts  for  taking  the 
measure  so  far  ftom  the  ground,  by  mentioning  that  there  was  an  ezcres- 
cence  about  5  n.  or  6  ft.  high,yhich  would  have  rendered  the  measure  unfair. 
At  BeauUeu  Abbey,  GUpin  observes,  there  was,  some  years  ago,  "  a  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  vegetation.  The  main  stem  of  an  ^ik  arose  in 
contact  witb  a  part  of  the  wall,  whicli  was  entire,  and  extended  one  of  its 
principal  Umbs  along  the  summit  of  it.  This  Umb,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  parent  tree,  finding  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  in  which  there  might 
probably  be  some  deposit  of  soU,  shot  a  root  through  it  into  the  earth. 
Thence  shooting  up  again  through  another  part  of  the  wall,  it  formed  a  new 
stem,  as  large  as  the  original  tree;  and  froni  this  proceeded  another  horizontal  . 

5t  2 
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bnoch  like  tlie  fonner.  In  a  gre>tslarni,oi)the87thof  February,  lT8l,both 
the  waU  vtd  the  tree  were  blown  down  together."   (Gi^ptn.) 

Hr,  Soa^.in  the  Bath  Sociely  J°<^7frf ,  telli  us  that  in  tbe  New  Foreat  there 
wBs  Bn  oak,  which  wes  felled  in  1768,  called  the  Langle;  Oak,  tbe  trunk  of 
which,  after  it  was  cut  down  and  bwked,  meaiured  36  ft.  in  drcumference  at  the 
baae,  and  lefL  in  circmnference  at  the  heigbt  pf  80A:.,whichwai  thelength  of 
the  bole.  Tbe  bead  was  all  kneei  and  crooks,  and  the  branchea  extended 
«bout  40  ft.  finm  tbe  tree  on  even'  «ide.  llie  timber  waa  pcffectlj  sound,  and 
the  tree  was  tn  a  growing  state  when  it  wa<  cut  down. 

Iile  of  Wigkt.     NuDwell   Pirk  Hffords  examples  of  sevenl  oaka  which 
are  suppoeed  to  baTeflouriBbed,«bere  tbersre  nowin  a  stateof  dec»7,  at  tbe 
ttme  ttie  grant  of  the  park  was  inade  by  tf  iUiam  the  Conqueror  to  the  aoce*- 
tor  of  Sir  Williani  C^lander,  one  of  Ihe  Nonnan  in- 
vaden,  and  from  wbose  haii\y  the  possesaion  hai  never  4 
lapsed.  (Aman.  Quer.,  fol.  18.)  ~ 

HeTefordtkin.     The  Hoccas  Park  Oak  0^.1595.),> 
ou  the  banks  of  the  Wve,  ii  3611.  in  nrt  at  Stt.  from 
the  ground.     It  is  hollow  in  the  truns ;  but  its  head, 
though  much  injured  by  time  and  sttHioB,  is  bushy  aad 
leafy. 

Her^ortUmt.    Tbe  Grest  Oak,  at  PauBbanger  {fig.  1596.),  growing  on  the 
estate  of  Garl  Cowper,  is,  as  Strutt  obeerres,  a  fine  tpecimen  of  the  oak  tree 
in  its  prime.     Thoi^  upwards  of  £50  yesrs  old,  and 
thougn  it  has  been  called  the  Qreat  O&k  fbr  more 
iban  a  century,  it  jet  appesn  "  even  now  to  have 
scarcelv  reached  its  meridun  :  the  waving  li^tness  of 
ita  festnery  branches,  dipping  down  to  the  verj  ground, 
the  strai^tneai  of  its  ston,  ond  the  redundancj  c^  iti 
foliafle,  give  it  a  character  tfae  <^posite  of  antiquity,  j 
and  fit  it  for  ^e  Bequestered  and  cultivated  pleasiire-  ^ 
Biounds  in  which  it  stands."  {Syk.  Brit.,  p.  7.)     The 
huge  oak  near  Theobald's,  comraonlj  cHllbd  Oof  s  ,.„ 

Oak,  ia  32ft.  in  drcumference  close  to  tbe  ground. 

It  ^vea  its  name  to  an  inn  close  by,  from  tbe  door  of  which  it  asmmes  s 
moit  impoung  wpiearBnce.  In  one  of  the  rooma  there  is  the  firure  of  tbiB 
oak,  and  stud^  tnereon  the  foUowing  printed  account :  — "  TI^  tree  was 
planted  a.d.  1066,  by  8b  Theodore  Oodfrey,  or  Goflliv,  who  came  otrer 
with  William  the  Conqueror."  (See  Aimm.  Quer.,  foi.  tS.) 

Kent,     There  are  three  fine  oaks  at  Fredville,  in  ^e  pariBh  of  Newington, 
in  this  countj.     Tbe  M^esty  Oak  (^Jig.  1597.),  at  8  fl.  from  ground,  exceeds 
SSft.ingirtianditcontainEHbove  I400fl.ortimber.    Btatetj 
•iJig.  159S.)  has  a  ctear  stem  TOft.  higfa.Bnd  18fi.in  girtat 
4  fl.  from  the  Kround.  Beauty 
is  not  so  hign,  and  is  only 
16fl.  iu  girt  at  4 fl.  fitim  the 
^  ground.     Fisher^s  Oak,  about 
1 7  railes  fivm  London,  on  the  - 
Tunbridge  Road,  is  said   by  ' 
Martyn  to  have  been  of  enor- 
mous  bulk.    Tlie  part  of  die  ,' 
■  597  trunk  now  remairane  is  84  f).    . 

in  compass.  Wfaen  King  Jaraes  made  a  prc^ress  tnat  waj, 
a  schoolniBater  in  the  n«ghl>ourhood,  and  idl  bis  scholara, 
dreased  iu  oaken  gBrlanda,  CHmc  out  of  this  tree  in  gr^  '^"^ 

nurabers,  and  eutertiuned  the  king  with  au  oratian.  Tnete  is  a  IraditiMi  at 
Tuobrid^  Wells,  thet  13  men,  on  horseback,  were  once  abeltered  witfain  this 
trce.  8ir  Pfailip  aydnej's  Oak,  at  Penahurst  (Jig.  1599.),  is  thua  raentioned 
by  Ben  Jonson  ;  — 

"TliU  Ullcr  IrK,  of  whkh  UkF  nul  wu  nt 
Adiiigregllnrtli.i^hfrcillthe  HuKtBet.-' 
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ATe[>ort  exiatiog  Uut  ihistreehMlbeeRCutdown, 

we  wrote  to  Lord  De  L'lsle  od  the  subject,  uid 

are  iaronued  b;  Hia  Lordship  that  the  tree  is  in 

Dearl;  the  «ame  state  aa  when  drewii  by  Strutt  ^ 

(&oni   whoae   plate   our^.  1599.  is  a  reduced 

copy),  wich  the  excqition  of  the  loaa  of  a  larse 

bou^.      The    circumference,  hI  3ft.   from   tbe  ^ 

ground,  is  30ft.     Lord  De  L'Isle  adda  that  he 

bas  Do  doubt  "  that  the  date  of  the  Iree  is  anterior 

to  the  hirth  of  Sir  Philip  Sj^dney,  although  it  is  <^^     ' 

certain  that  thia  oak  (which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bear'»  Oak,  from  the 

fiunily  bearings)  is  the  one  alluded  to  b^  Waller." 

MerfonetAt/iirv.  The  Nannau  OaL,  wluch  was  blown  dowD  in  1813,nieaMired 
27  ft.  6  in.  in  drcumference,  and  had  for  centuries  been  celebrated  anonffthe 
Welsh  as  the  Ilobgoblin's  HoUow  Tree,  "  Dderwn  Ceubren  yr  Ellyll."  TTiis 
celebrated  tree  was  also  known  by  tbe  names  of  the  Spint'B  Btasted  Tree, 
and  the  Haunted  Oak.  The  legend  respecdng  it  is,  Uiat  Howel  Sele,  a 
WeJBh  chieftain,  and  Lord  of  Nannau,  w«a  privBtelv  slain  in  a  hunting 
quarrel  by  his  cousin  Owen  Olendower,  and  hi*  friend  Haddoc.  The  body, 
in  whichhfewas  not  yet  eitinct,  was  bidden  in  the  bollow  trunk  of  this  trec 

Sthe  murderers.  Owenretumed  inhaste  tohisstronghold,  Olendewwrdrv. 
3wel  wa«  sought  for,  but  in  rain ;  and,  though  ntMnB  and  boUow  sounoe 
were  heard  proceeding  from  the  tree,  no  one  tnou^t  of  lookine  in  it.  Afler 
a  lapse  of  years,  Owen  Qlendower  died,  and  ou  his  deathbed  enjoined  hia 
companion  Haddoc  to  reveal  the  cnith  ;  he  did  so,  and  the  ikdeton  uf  Howel 
was  discoTered  uprigbt  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  stiU,  according  to  the 
lc^end,  gresping  a  rusty  sword  in  its  bony  hand.  A  ballad  oo  thia  sul^ect, 
bj   Mr.  Warrington,  is   printed  in   the  notes  |      "       '  — 

Juimuo».     'This  celebrated  oak  "stood  on  the 
Sir  tlobert  WilliamB  Vau^ian,  of  Nannau  Park,  who,  aAer  J 
its  fall,  bad  a  variety  of  utensils  inanulactured  from  ii 
wood,  which  was  of  a  beautiM  dark  colour.approachina' 
ebonj  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Dolgclly  that  d 
not  contain  an  encTaring  oi  thii  Teneable  tree,  hviaed  in 
its  wood."  (Sat.  Mag.,  1832,  p.  SO.)     f^.  1600.  ii  a  re- 
duced  copy  of  the  engTBTing  oF  this  tree  tn  the  Satvniay 
Magiame,  which  is  there  said  to  haTc  been  taken  fiom  a  " 
diBwing  made  of  it  by  8ir  BichBrd  Oolt  Hoare,  ooly  a  few  1600 

bours  before  it  feU. 

Middiaex.     The  Chandos  Oak  (Jg.  1601.)  stands  in  tfae  pleasurMrounds 
Bt  Hichendon  House,  near  Soutb^te,and  ii  about  60  ft.  higfa.    Tne  head 
coTen  a  space  the  diameter  of 
wfaicb  measures  about  llBft.; 
the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
fit>m  the  ground,  ia  18  ft.  3  b. 
It  haa  no  large  limbs ;  but,  when 
in    fiill    foliage,  "  its  boughs 
bending   to    the    eartb,  with  ^ 
abnost  artificisl  regularity  of 
fbnn,  and  equidistance   from 
esch  other,  giTe  it  ihe  appear-  ' 
ance  of  a  gigantic  tent       It 
forms,  indeed,  **  a  magnificent 
liTing  canopy,  impervious  to  tfae  day."  (Slmit.) 

Ii^tfia.  The  Herton  Ook  (^.  1608.)  atands  on  tfae  estate  of  Lord  W^ 
sinriiam.  It  ii  66  ft.  high,  and,  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  the  cbcumference 
ofuietrunkis63f^  2in.;  st  1  ft.  it  ii  46  fl.  lin.;  the  tnmk  is  IBfL  6iD.  to 
ths  fbrk  of  the  iH^chea ;  the  largest  limb  is  18  ft.,  and  the  second  16  ft  in 
cu^cumference.    Tfae  Wipfarthing Oak  is  TOft..in  circumference ;  tfae  truok 
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«lite  hoUow,  Hid  the  cavit;  lai^  enou^  to 

bold  Bt  least  30  penon*.    An  arm  was  blowo 

affio  IBLI,  «bich  contained  f!  waggoa  loads 

of  wood.  ^Avuni.  QMer.,  fol.  14.)     A  dnwing 

of  thii  tree,  ofwhich>&.  1603.  u  act»;,  ww 

■ent  to  lU  b;  Samuef  Taylor,  Em.,  of  Whit- 

tington,  DCar  Stoke  Ferr;,  Norfolk,  accom-  * 

panied  bj  the  following  obeervBtioas :  —  "  Of 

the  Bge  of  this  remarksbte  tree  I  resret  to  be 

tmable  tb  gire  uiy  correct  data.     It  is  said  to 

bave  been  called  the  '  Old  Oak'  at  the  tinie 

of  WilliHHi  the  CoDqueror,  but  upoa  what 

Buthority  I  could  uerer  team.     NerertheleBS, 

the  thii^  is  oot  imposuble,  if  the  Epeculatioiu 

of  ceftain  writert  on  the  a^  of  trees  be  Bt  atl 

hii  letters  to  the  Bath  Soaety  (vol.  x.),  calculates  that  an  oak  tree  47  ft.  in 

circunilereiiee  canuot  be  less  thau  ISOO  yean  old ;   and  Mr.  Haisham  calcu- 

latea  tbe  Beotley  Oak,  from  its  girdng  S4ft.,  to  be  the  Bsme  age.    Now,  an 

inscriimon  on  a  brass  pUte  affixed  to  the  Winfiirthing 

Oak  ^TTca  ui  the  followuig  as  ita  dimeadons :  — "  This    ' 

oak,  lu  drcumferenee,  Ht  the  extremities  of  the  rootr 

■I  70ft.j   tn  tbe  middle,  40  ft.  1820."    Now,  1  see  n 

reason,  if  the  «ze  of  tfae  rind  ia  to  be  anj  criteriou  i 

ue,  wh;  the  Wmforthing  ahould  not.  al  least,  equal  the 

&Dtle7  Oak;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  upwards  of  700  ~ 

veara  oldat  theConquest;  anage  which  nughtvery  w^  '•"•' 

justif;  iu  then'  title  of  the  'Old  Oak.'     It  is  now  a  mere  slidl  — a  midity 

ruin,  bleached  to  a  soowy  white ;  but  it'lB  magnificent  in  its  decay ;  and  I  do 

wondci  much  that  Mr.  Strutt  should  have  omitted  it  in  his  otherwise  satis- 

foctory  list  of  tree  worthies.    The  only  mark  of  vitality  it  exhibits  is  on  the 

Eoutfa  side,  irtiere  a  nairow  Btrip  of  bark  sends  fortb  the  few  branches  shown 

in  the  diBwing,  which  even  now  occagioDally  produce  acoms.     It  is  aud  to 

be  very  much  altered  of  late;  but  1  own  I  did  not  think  so  whea  I  saw  it 

about  a  month  ago  (Hay,  1836);  and  my  acquuntance  with  the  veteran  is  o( 

more  than  40  yeais'  standing;  an  hnponant  portioa  of  n^  life,  but  a  mere 

span  of  itt  ouni."  (Sor^  ilfiig.,  vol.  xii.  p.586.) 

KorUiamploiuhkt.  This  county  is  celdjrated  for  its  forests,  which  are  sud 
to  be  suScient  io  themselves  to  build  more  than  twice  the  number  of  bMm 
which  now  compose  the  British  navy.  Ther e  are,  ilso,  a  great  number  of  old 
trees  in  this  countv ;  probably  because  the  inUnd  situation  of  it  rendered  the 
coareyaoce  of  timcier  to  the  coast  too  eipensive.  Some  of  the  moit  inte> 
resting  of  these  tiees  stood  in  Yardley  CliHae,  which  was  once  a  part  of  Salcey 
Forest,  thoi«h  it  hss  been  long  diflforested,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Blaiqueas  of  Northarapton.  In  Hayley^a  Lifa  and  Poithumout  Wnttngt  of 
HVAaia  Cowper,  at  the  end  of  the  tbird  volume,  there  is  bd  iuteresting 
poedc  frBgment,  entitled  "  Yaidley  Oak,"  of  which  the  following  explanauon 
lagjveninaletterfiom  Dr.  JohuBOD,aktuBnianortbe  poet; — "Amongourdear 
Cowper^B  papere,  I  found  Ihe  following  memorandum  ;  — '  Yaidlcy  Oak,  in 
girt,  feet  82,  mebes  6^  Tlie  oak  at  YBrdley  Lodge,  feet  28,  iachea  5.'  Aa 
to  tbe  Yardley  Oak,  it  stands  in  Yardley  Chase,  where  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton  has  a  fine  seat  fCastle  Aahby].  It  waa  a  favourite  walk  of  oui  dear 
Cowperiaudheoncecarriedme  to  aeethatoak.  I  bdieveit  iafivemiles,  Bt 
least,  from  Weston  Lodge.  It  is  indeed  a  nofale  tree,  perfectly  sound,  and 
■tands  in  an  open  part  of  the  chase,  witb  onlv  one  or  two  othos  near  it,  so  bb 
to  be  aeen  to  BdvBUtBse.  With  respect  to  tAe  oak  at  Yardley  I^odge,  that  ia 
^uite  in  decay  ;  a  pollard,  and  ahnoat  hoUow.  I  took  an  ezcrescaice  Iram 
it  in  tbe  year  1791  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Cowper  told  me  it  is  smd  to 
have  been  an  oak  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  ThiB  tatter  oak  is  in  the 
read  to  tfae  foimer,  but  not,  above  faalf  so  far  ttoja  Weaton  Lodge,  being 
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onl;  juat  beyond  Killkk  and  Dinglederry.    This  is  all  I  can  t«U  jou  aboiit 
the  oeks :  they  were  old  acqiuintaiices,  and  great  (avouritee,  of  ihe  bard. 
How  rejoiced  I  am  to  heor  tnat  he  baa  immortalised 
diieof  them  in  blank  verael     Where  could  these  161 
linea  be  hid  ?    Till  this  yefj  dav,  I  never  beard  of  their    ^ 
existence,  nor  suspected  of  iL     (Ste  MotUhfy  Rnicia   ^ 


for  July  1804,p.S4«.)  ThenobleoakBiOaKandMagoK  » 
(j^i.  1604.  and  1605.),  stand  in  the  tamed^esne,aiid  j 
are  also  the  propertyofthe  Marquesa  of  NoTthampton,  4 


through  whoae  kindness  the;  were  measured  fc 

Auguit,  1636,  b^  Mr.  Munro,  His  LordBhi[)'B  forester.  — 

"  Giig  is  a  strawht  baudsome  tree,  measuiine,  at  1  ft.  1604 

from  the  ground,  33 ft.  1  in.,  and  K9(t.,'iStL  5 in.,  in  circumference.    The 

heigfat  ia  78  ft:.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  83  ft.  1  b.     Magos  is  4«  ft.  6  in. 

in  drcumfueoce  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  30  ft.  7  in.  at  6  tt.    It  is  66  fl. 

8  in.  hieh,  and  the  head  ia  78  ft.  in  diameter.    The 

form  oi  the  head  in  both  trees  ii  irregular  and  much 

dUapidat^,  pardcularly  that  of  Magog.    Some  idea 

may  be  finmed  of  tbe  liie  of  tbe  ori^nal  head  by  the  <j 

fiut,  tliat,  a  few  vears  ago,  one  of  Uie  branches  ex-  ^, 

tended  horiiontally  57  ft.  from  the  bole  of  the  tree.  " 

Oreat  part  of  ttiis  brench  is  now  broken  off.     The 

tnink  of  Magos  in  much  thicker,  in  proportion  to  the 

general  eize  of  the  tree,  than  that  of  Oog,  andit  is 

DOt  so  straight :  indeed,  Mago^  '  wreathes  his  old 

fiutaitic  Toota  ao  high,'  that  it  ib  difhcult  to  disdn- 

guish  them  ftrom  Che  trunk.     Both  treea  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  and, 

thou^  tbey  have  many  dead  branchea,  are  ;et  nesri;  covered  every  vear  with 

heal^y  deep  Kreenfouage."  At  the  extremitj  of  some  ofthe  living  branches, 
Hr,  Munro  found  the  average  length.of  the  current  year's  wood  to  be  about 

3|in.;  and  &oni  one  of  the  escrescences  (coaunoniy  called  warts)  on  the 
tnink  of  Magog  he  took  a  one  year^s  sboot  ISin.  long.  Both  the  treea  are 
of  the  same  species  (Q.  peduoculita).     Mr.  Munro  adds  that  be  does  not 

tfaink  that  Mr.Stmtt  hasaonejustice  to  Magpg^^.  1604.),  whidi,  he  says,  is 

quite  as  vigorous  a  tree,  and  nearly  aa  large,  ai  Oog  Cfig- 1 605.).  Cowper^s 
Oak,  (»-  Judith,  ai  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  a  legend  tbat  it  was  jitanted  by 
Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  "  standa  close  bj  tfae  lide  of  the 
prindpal  carriage  drive  round  Yardley  Chase,  and  must  faave  been  a  &TOurite 
with  Cowper  on  account  of  its  grotes^e  figure,  rather  than  fi-om  its  size  or 
beauty.  Ltke  manv  other  old  oak  trees  m  thia  nd^bourbood,  it  eifaituts  a  huge 
misshapen  masa  oi  iroad,  swelling  out,  here  and  tbere,  in  laiKe  warty  tumoura. 
Itagirt,at  1  ft:.  from  the ground, is  30ft.,  andat  6ft.,  24 ft  1  m.;  faeight,Slf^; 
diameter  of  the  head,  38  ft. ;  length  of  lait  summer^s  young  wood,  7  in.,  8  in., 
and  10  in."  Tbe  trunk  leans  ao  much  to  the  south,  Mr.  Munro  informs  us, 
"  as  almoat  to  admit  of  a  person  walktng  up,  with  very  little  aid  from  the 
bands,  to  the  point  where  tne  branches  £ve^;  or,  I  rather  should  say,  to 
the  pomt  Irom  wbich  the  branches  did  diverge,  wlucb  may  be  about  13  h. 
fivm  the  ground.  Here  the  remaina  of  tfaree  buge  brancfaes  are  aeen  eitend- 
ing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  length  of  about  10  ft.  or  ISft.  from  the 
trunk.  Not  a  veatige  of  bark  ia  upon  tbem,  they  are  quite  hollow,  and,  in 
aome  parts,  balf  of  "!'■  crust  bas  waated  away.  On  the  soutb  aide,  the  trunk 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cleft  down  the  middle,  from  top  to  bottom ; 
here  ia  an  ^erture,  or  doorway,  9  ft.  hi^,  S^  ft  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  3  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  wbich  admits  tbe  visitor  into  the  interior,  or  chamber,  an 
apartment  eitendine  from  north  to  south  6ft.  6in.,and  fromcast  towest  4ft. 
in  one  place,  and  Sn.  6  in.  in  another  place.  The  remaining  cmst  of  the  tree 
ii  but  a  few  incbea  thick  in  some  plaees ;  tfae  wood,  althougfa  it  haa  been 
dead  probably  for  centuriea,  retnins  an  astonishing  degree  of  hardness,  and  is 
thickly  perforated  by  insects.  There  are  only  ten  live  boughs  in  the  bead,  all 
5t  4 
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which  are  of  miall  dimensioiis,  and  apparently  of  very  recent  growth ;  the 

longest,  probably,  would  not  measure  8  in.  in  drcmnference.    Visitors  haVing 

been  in  the  habit  of  cutdng  out  and  carryiag  away  small  blocks  or  slices  of  the 

sounder  part  of  the  wood  as  relics,  or  to  manuiacture  iato  snuffboxes ;  to  preveot 

these  depredations,  Lord  Northampton  caused  the  foUowing  notice  to  be  painted 

on  a  board,  and  nailed  to  the  tree :  —  ^  Out  of  respect  to  the  memonr  of 

the  poet  Oowper,  the Marquessof  Northampton  is  particulariy  desirous  ofpre- 

servmg  this  oak:'  since  which,  v^  little  damage  has  been  done."     The 

Salce^r  Forest  Oak  (fig.  1606.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 

descnbes  as  ^  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sylvan  ruine 

that  can  be  met  with  any  where.*'    It  is  suppoeed  to 

be  above  1500  years  old ;  and  its  trunk  is  so  decayed, 

as  to  form  a  complete  arch,  which  is  14«  ft.  8  in.  high, 

and  29  ft.  in  circumference,  inside.    The  tree  is  33  fb. 

3in.  highy  and  about  47  ft.  in  drcumference  on  the 

outside  near  the  ground.  (Strutt.^   This  fine  niin  is  still 

standing;  and,  diough  it  has  latterly  become  much 

wasted,  it  annually  produces  a  crop  of  leaves  and  acorns. 

At  Pilckley,  in  this  county,  there  was  formerly  an  old  oak,  a  large  forJc  in 

which  had  been  the  restin^  place  of  a  pair  of  ravens  for  several  generations ; 

and  near  Benefield  there  is  a  large  stone  set  up,  with  an  inscription  on  it, 

**  Near  this  place  stood  Bocawse  Oak."  (GefU,  Mag.^  Dec.  1791,  p.  179.) 

NotHnghamihxre.  The  most  remarkable  oaks  in  ^is  county  are  those  in 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  park  at  Welbeck ;  an  excellent  account  of  which  was 
published  by  M^or  Hayman  Rooke,  in  1790.  The 
Duke's  Walkingstick  0%.1607.),  the  first  mentioned 
of  these  trees,  was,  in  1790,  111  ft.  6in.  high,  the 
trunk  rising  to  the  heigbt  of  70  ft.  6in.  bdfore  it 
formed  a  head.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at 
the  ground,  was  21  fb. ;  and  at  3  fl.  high,  14  ft.  Thts 
tree,  we  are  informed  by  l^Ir.  Meams,  the  duke's 
gardener,  *'  was  cut  down  soon  after  Mq'or  Rooke 
published  his  description  of  it ;  but  there  is  an  oak 
at  Welbeck,  called  the  Young  Walkingstick,  about 
1 10  years  old,  as  clean  nearly,  and  as  straight,  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship ;  and  as  perpendicular  as  if  grown  to  a 
plumb-line.  It  is  about  95  ft.  high ;  or,  the  woodman 
thinks,  if  nicely  measured,  it  is  quite  100  ft.,  and 
girts,  at  3ft.  from  the  ground,  5ft."  The  Two 
Porters  are  on  the  north  side  of  Weibeck  Park. 
They  are  called  the  Porters,  from  a  eate  having  been 
formerly  between  them.  The  heignt  of  the  Large 
Porter,  in  1790,  was  98ft.  3  in.;  but  it  is  now  (1837) 
only  75  ft.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  the 
surface  of  the  grouud,  is  38ft. ;  and  at  3fti,  27ft. : 
the  extent  of  the  branches  is  93  ft.  The  Little  Porter, 
in  1790,  was  88  ft.  high,  but  is  now  oniy  74  ft.  |  the  drcumference,  at  the  ground, 
is  34  ft. ;  and  at  3  ft.  high,  27  ft.  **  At  some  far  d»tant  period,"  continues  Mr. 
Mearns,  **  they  have  been  spreading,  lofty,  and  noble  trees ;  and,  as  well  as 
many  others  at  Welbeck,  they  are  still  grand  in  decay."  Another  remarkable 
oak  at  Welbeck,  mentioned  by  Major  Rooke,  was  called  the  Seven  Sisters, 
fi^om  its  having  anciently  had  seven  trunks  issuing  from  a  stool.  These  trunks 
were  all  nearly  of  the  same  height;  and  thetallest,  in  1790,  roeasured  88  ft. 
7  in.  The  Oamekeeper^s  Tree  is  quite  hollow,  and  is  remarkable  for  having, 
notwithstanding,  a  flourishing  and  vigorous  h^.  **  In  this  tree,"  says 
M^or  Rooke,  '^the  gamekeeper  secretes  himself  when  he  shoots  the  deer; 
and  there  are  small  apertures  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  for  his  flnin : 
on  the  inside  is  cut  the  date,  1711.''  The  6reendale  Otk  (fig,  1608.,  m>m 
Strutt,  and  fig.  1609.,  fi*om  HurUer^s  Evelyn)  has  long  been  a  verycelebrated 
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tree,  and  is  probably  but  litde  altered  duriDg  the  last  century. 

Tfae  diflerenoe  between  the  two  engravings  of  it  was  so  great, 

that  we  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  ascertain  the  pre- 

sent  state  of  the  tree;  and  we  have  been  informed  by  His  Orace, 

that  Blajor  Rooke'8  portratt  still  afibrds  a  oorrect  representa- 

tion  of  it.    **  In  1724,  a  roadway  was  cut  through  its  vene-         .g^^ 

rable  trunk,  higher  than  the  entrance  to  Weatminster  Abbey, 

and  suffidently  capadous  to  pennit  a  carriaee  and  four  horses  to  pass  through 

it."  (Strutft  SffhHi,)    The  dunensionB  of  uiis  tree  are  thus  given  by  Major 

Rooke : — **  Gurcumference  of  the  tnink  above  the  arch,  35  ft.  3  in. ;  height  of 

the  arch,  10  ft.  3in.;  width  of  the  arch  about  the 

middle,  6  ft.  3  in. ;   height  to  the  top  branch,  54  ft." 

Blajor  Rooke's  drawing,  which  is  me  same  view  of 

tbe  tree  as  that  in  Hunter^s  Evefyuj  which  we  have 

copied  in  jSg,  1609.,  was  made  at  the  same  time  as 

that  of  the  Gamekeeper^s  Tree,  viz.  in  1779.     Ao> 

cordine  to  Hunter^s  Mwfyn,  about  1646  tiiis  oak  was 

68  ft.  hkfa,  with  a  trunk  giiting  33  ft.  lih.;  the  dia- 

meter  oftfae  faead  8 1  ft.    **  Tfaere  are  tfaree  great  arms 

broken  and  gone,  and  eigfat  very  fairge  ones  yet  remain- 

ing,  wfaicfa  are  very  fresn  and  good  timber."  ^_^       

Tfae  Pariiament  Oak  (JSg.  1610.)  grows  in  Clip-  i609 

stone  Park,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  pariiament 
faaving  been  faeld  under  it,  by  Edward  I.,  m  1290.    Tfae  girt  of  tfais  tree  is 
28  ft.  6in.    Clipstone  Park  is  also  tfae  property  of  tfae  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  tfae  oidest  park  in  England,  faaving  been  a  park  before  tfae 
Conquest,  and  faaving  been  tnen  seized  by 
Willuun,  and  made  a  royid  demesne.  Both 
Jofan  and  Edward  I.  resided,  and  kept  a 
court,  in  Clipstone  Palace.    In  Bircfaland, 
in  Sfaerwood  Forest,  tfaere  is  an  old  oak, 
wfaicfa  measures,  near  the  ground,  34  ft.  4  in. 
in  drcumference;  and  at  6ft.,  31  ft.  9in. 
**  Tfae  trunk,  wfaicfa  is  wonderiully  distorted, 
pfaiinlv  appears  to  faave  been  mucfa  larger ; 
and  thejparts  from  whicfa  large  pieces  faave 
fidlen  off  are  distineuisfaable.    Tfae  inside 
is  decayed  and  faoUowed  by  age;  and  1 
tfaink,"  adds  Major  Rooke,  **  no  one  can  ^^^^ 

befaold  this  majeetic  ruin  without  pronoundng  it  to  be  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  I  migfat  venture  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  mucfa  less  tfaan  1000 
years  old*"  (p.  14.) 

In  Worksop  Park,  according  to  tfae  record  quoted  in  Hunter*s  Evelyn, 
tfaere  were  some  noble  trees  about  1646.  One  of  these,  wTien  cut  down, 
measured  from  20ft.  to30ft.  in  circumference  throughout  the  bole,  wfaicfa 
was  10  ft.  long.  Anotfaer  tree  faad  a  faead  180  ft.  in^ameter,  and  was  com- 
puted  to  cover  faalf  an  acre  of  ground.  Otfaer  trees,  40  ft.  in  tfae  bole,  gave 
2ft.  sauare  of  timber  at  tfae  upper  end.  Tfae  Lord's  Oak  girted  38ft.  4in. 
Tfae  Shire  Oak,  whicfa  is  still  standing,  faad  tfaen  a  faead  90ft.  in  diameter,  wfaich 
extended  into  three  counties  ( York,  Wottingham^d  Derby ),  and  dripped  over 
777  square  yards. 

OxfardMre.  Of  tfae  Magdaien,  or  Great,  Oak  of  Oxford,  Gilpin  gives  tfae 
foUowing  interesting  notice:— •*  Closri  by  tfae  gate  of  tfae  water  walk  of  Mag- 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  erew  an  oak,  whicfa,  perfaaps,  stood  tfaere  a  sapluig 
wfaen  Alfred  tfae  Great  tounded  tfae  university.  This  period  only  includes  a 
space  of  900  years,  wfaicfa  is  no  great  age  for  an  oak.  ft  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  a  tree.  Tfae  age  of  a  castle  or  abbey  is  tfae  object  of 
faistory :  even  a  common  faouse  is  recorded  by  tfae  femiJy  wfao  built  it.  AIl 
tfaese  objects  arrive  at  maturity  in  tfaeir  youtfa,  if  I  may  so  speak.    But  tfae 
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time  gradually  completing  its  growtli  is  not  worth  recording  in  tfae  eaiij  part 
of  its  existence.  It  is  fhen  omy  a  common  tiee ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  be- 
comes  remarkable  for  c^,  ali  memory  of  its  youth  ia  lost.  Ttiis  tree,  howeirer, 
can  almost  produce  historical  evidence  for  the  age  it  boasts.  About  500 
years  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  William  of  Waynfleet,  Dr.  Stukeiy  tells  us,  ex- 
presslv  ordemi  hb  college  [Magdalen  CoWm]  to  be  founded  near  the  Great 
Oak  (itin,  Curku,)  ;  and  an  oak  could  not,  Itnink,  be  less  than  500  years  of 
affe  to  merit  that  title,  together  with  the  honour  of  fixing  the  site  of  acollege. 
When  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Woisey  erected  uiat  handsome  tower 
which  is  so  omamental  to  the  whole  buildingy  this  tree  might  probabiy  be  in 
the  meridian  of  its  glory;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  had  attained  a  green  old  age. 
But  it  must  have  been  manifestlv  in  its  dedine  at  that  memor&le  era,  when 
'  the  tyranny  of  James  gave  the  fellows  of  Bfagdalen  so  noble  an  opportunity  of 
witlistanding  bigotry  and  superstition.  It  was  afterwards  much  injured  in  the 
reign  of  Cliarles  IL,  when  tne  present  walks  were  laid  out.  Its  roots  were 
disturbed;  and  firom  that  penod  it  dedined  fast,  and  became  reduced  to  a 
mere  trunk.  The  oldest  members  of  the  university  can  hardlv  recollect  it  in 
better  plight ;  but  ^the  fitithful  records  of  liistory  have  handed  down  its  an- 
cient  dimensions.  (  8ee  Dr,  Ptoft  Hittory  of  Oxfbrdikire,)  Through  a  space  of 
16  yards  on  ev^  side  firom  its  trunky  it  once  flung  its  boughs ;  and  under  its  mag- 
nificent  pavilion  could  liave  sheltered  with  ease  3000  men.  In  the  summer 
of  1788,  this  magnificent  ruin  feli  to  the  ground.  It  then  appeared  how 
prccariously  it  hM  stood  for  many  years.  The  grand  taproot  was  decayed, 
and  it  had  a  hold  of  the  earth  only  by  two  or  tiiree  rootlets,  of  which  none  ex- 
ceeded  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  From  a  part  of  its  ruins  a  chair  has 
been  made  tor  the  president  of  the  college,  wbich  wiU  long  condnue  its 
memory."  {For,  Scen,,  i,  p.  140.) 

Shrcmtkire,  The  Shelton  Oak  {Jig,  161 1.),  growing  near  Slirewsburv,  mea- 
sured,  m  1810,  as  foUows  : — Oirt,  close  to  the  ground,  44ft.  3in.;  5ft.  from 
the  sround,  25  ft.  1  in. ;  8  ft.  fi^om  the  ground,  27  ft.  4  in. ;  height  to  the  pnn- 
cipalbough,  41  ft.  6in.  (Gent,  Mag,,  Oct.  1810.)  The 
tree  was  very  much  decayed  in  1813,  and  had  a  hollow  at 
the  bottom  sufficient  to  hold  with  ease  half  adozen  persons. 
(Beauties  ofEmland  and  Wale$  ;  Shropskire,  179.)  This  oak 
was  celebrated  for  Owen  Glendower  having  mounted  on  it 
to  observe  the  battle  of  Shreivsbury,  fought  on  June  21. 
1403,  between  Henry  IV.  and  Harry  Percy.  The  battie  had 
commenced  before  Glendower  anived;   and  he  ascended  _.. 

the  tree  to  see  bow  the  day  was  Ukely  to  go.    Fmding  that 
Hotspur  was  beaten,  and  the  force  of  the  king  was  overpowerin^  he  retired 
with  nis  12,000  men  to  Oswestry.    We  have  received  the  foUowmg  account 
of  the  present  state  of  this  remarkable  oak  irom  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq., 
M.A.,  of  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsburv :  — 

**  To  the  numerous  descriptions  and  histories  of  this  venerable  and  venerated 
tree  there  remains  little  more  necessary  to  add,  than  that,  of  late  years,  it  has 
shown  but  slow  tendency  to  farther  decay ;  and  that  it  is  now  somewhat  pro- 
tected  by  havinf  been  taken  within  the  grounds  of  a  very  chastely  omamented 
house,  built  in  the  ancient  fancy  Gothic,  by  Robert  Burton,  Esa.,  whose  ver^ 
pure  taste,  and  extensive  improvements,  have  made  the  elevatea  and  conspi- 
cuous  viUage  of  Shelton  one  of  the  most  beaudfiil  in  a  county  eminent  ior 
the  beauty  of  its  vUlages.  With  regard  to  the  far-fiuned  tree  itself,  bowever, 
there  may  be  some  wno  wUI  think  it  has  lost  much  of  its  grotesque  and  com- 
manding  wUdness,  now  surrounded  with  shrubberies,  dressed  grass-plots,  and 
gravel  walks;  since  it  towered  with  rude  but  m^jestic  erandeur  over  groups 
of  g^psies,  cattle,  or  casual  figures,  amid  the  furz^  busnes,  and  wUd-flowers 
of  a  roi^  uncultured  heath.  It  has  lately  received  a  poetical  inscription 
firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dovaston. 

Staffardthsre,  The  Royal  Oak  of  Boscobel,  in  which  Charles  II.  took  re- 
fuge  after  the  battie  of  Worcester,  was  prematurely  destroyed  by  an  ill-judged 
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pBasMD  fbr  felica;  "  and  a  buge  bulk  of  dmlMr,  consiatiDg  oTman;  loada,  wai 
taken  away  in  handlult.  BeTeral  swliiws  «ere  raised,  in  different  parta  of 
the  countrj,  from  its  aconu,  one  of  woich  rtcw  oear  St  JBiiieB's  Palace, 
where  Harlborough  House  novr  staiub  ;  aod  there  was  another  in  the  Botanic 
Oarden,  CbeUea.  The  fornier  has  beeu  long  rince  felled  ;  and  of  the  latter 
even  the  recollection  Rcems  now  olmoit  lost."  (Marl.  MU4.) 

The  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak  (Jtg.  1612.),  in  Needwood 
Foreat,  meaaure»  34ft.iD  drcumfereace  near  the  ground, 
thoi^  it  ia  auppoBed  to  be  lUOO  yeazs  old,  ond  ia  known  ^ 
b;  hutorical  documenta  to  have  been  a  large  tree  more  ^ 
than  600  yean  :  it  is  still  in  a  growing  stale.    Strutt    ' 
ttatea  tbat,  abont  1830,  it  measured,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  Sl  ft.  4^  in.  in  circumference ;  and  that  54  Teara 
before,  wheti  meaaured   at  the  aame   height  fcom   the 

SDund,  it  girted  onljr  IBft.     This  oak  is  celebrated  in  1618 

undy'a  poem  of  Needwood  Forat,  and  b;  Dr.  Darwin. 
In  B^t's  Park,  near  Blithefield,  about  four  miles  from  lichGeld,  there 
are  several  very  reniarkBble  trees.    Bagot'a  I*ark  ia  the  aeat  of  Lord  Bagot, 
wfao  may  beregardedaaoneorthegreatest  planters  of  oaks  "  in  the  kingdom; 
haTingplantedtwomillionsafBcomsonluaestBtesin  StafibrdshireandWalea." 
(StnM)    Tbe  Squitch  Oak  (Jlg.  1613.)  haa  a 
clear  tnmk   33  ft.  higb,   wluch   eontains  600 
cubicft. ;  one  limb,  Mit.  long;  and  14  other 
limbs  coDtuning  altogether  352  cubic  feet; 
making  a  total  of  1018  cubic  feet  of  tunber. 
The  total  height  ia  G I  ft.;  tfae  drcumfi^Dce,  near  * 
the  ground,  u  43  a. ;  andat  5fl.,  is  Sl  fl.  9in. 
The  Rake's  Wood  Oak  is  a  very  old  tree,  and 
faaa  tost  mBDy  of  its  branches,  and  aeveral  feet 
of  its  hdght.     It  ia  now  about  55  ft.  hish,  and 
pretty  nearly  30fL  in  circumference  at  5  n.  from 
the  grouDd.    Tbe  Loi^  Coppice  Oak  is  raiher 
amaUer  than  the  laat:  it  ia  very  otd  and  un-  '"'^ 

Bound,  Hod  has  loat  many  heavy  branches,  and  msny  feet  of  ita  height.  Bett'a 
Pool  Oak  is  a  buU  oak;  that  is,  it  ia  hollow,  and  open  od  one  aide.  The 
hollow  is  9tt.  in  diameter;  but  the  trunk  is  only  about  8tt.  high.      Tfae 

Lodge  Yard  Oak  ia  an  old  faollow  tree,  

capable  of  holding  a  doien  people, 

33(1.   6iD,   in   ctrcumferenc«  at   3ft. 

from  the  ground.     The  B^gar'B  Oak 

(M  1814.}  is  bIso  in  Bagot's  Park, 

and  has  s  truDk  87 ft.  Sin.in  circum- 

fereuce  at  5  fl.  fivm  theground  :  tfae  , 

heigfat  ia  about  60  ft.    "  Ine  roots  riae 

above    the  ground   in   a   very   ettr». 

ordinary  manner,  ao  ai  to  fumish  a 

natural  seat  for  tbe  beggars  chancing 

to    pass  slong  the   pathway  near  it; 

Bnd  tbe  circumference  taken   around 

these  is  68  fl.     The  branchea  extend  about  50  fl.  from  the  trunk  in  every 

directioD.    Thia  tree  contains  677  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  which,  including  the 

barfc,  would  have  produced,  according  to  the  price  ofiered  for  tt  in  1818, 

£02/.  14t.  9d."  (Laudeft  Giljm,  L  p.  854.)   We  have  bem  (Bvour^d  with  the 

dimeDsions  of  tne  above  trees  by  Heaars.   Thomas   and   Oeorge   Turner, 

through  the  kindnesa  of  Lord  Bagot.     Id  Beaudesert  Paric  there  is  a  very 

large  oak,  tbe  trunk  of  which  ia  now  b  mere  shell,  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow 

eigbt  people  to  stand  within  it.    The  late  Lady  Uibridge  ofteD  sat  within  thit 

tree ;  and  there  ia  a  circular  faole  in  the  bBrk,  through  which  she  used  to 

pUc«  a  telescope,  in  order  to  amuse  berself  bv  looking  at  objecta  in  the  sur- 
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rouatUn^  oouDtry.  NearKeweegale,»!  the  same  park,rtBBda  the  Boan  Oak. 
the  bnnches  of  whicb  are  almoW  all  psrtiaUy  decayed,  aod  diEtorted  aod  twiited 
into  tbe  nioit  &ntaBtic  fbnna.  One  of  theae  resemblea  a  writhing  Mrpent, 
and  another  fonni  no  bad represeDtatioi)  ^fa  lion  cowering,  andjustready  to 
■ptiae  OD  fai*  prey.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  ii  86  ft.  3  in.  in  circuinfereoce. 
The  Sf^iii  Otit,  which  u  nippoaed  by  the  couotrjr  pei^le  to  be  haunted  bj 
eril  spints,  has  a  hollowopen  trunk,  and  ia  nearl;  30ft.  in  drcumfincDce. 
Anotlier,  situated  in  a  ravine,  called  the  Outter  Oak,  ia  also  hoUow,  and  bas  a 
trunk  nearlj  40  ft.  in  circumfereoce.  (8ee  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  lii.  p.  312.) 

Suffbli.     The  Uuntiugficld  Oak.     The  fbltowing  account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's   Oafc  (J!g.  1615.)  is  copied  (rom  A  Tbpcgnipboa/  and  HkUrncal  De- 
tcription  ofSuJbli,  pubhihed  iu  182«  :  —  *■  HuH^igfrld.  An  oak  in  the  park, 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  wsa  particiilarij  pleased  with, 
afterwards  bore  tbe  appeUation  of  the  QiieeD's  Oak. 
It  stood  about  two  bow-chots  from  the  old  romantic  ^ 
hall ;  and,  at  the  height  of  nearl;  7  h.  from  the  ground,  ^ 
mesaured  more  than   11  yards  in  circumleretice ;  and  y 
thia  venetable  monarch  of  the  fbrest,  according  to  aU 
appearBDce,  could  DOt  be  less  tfaan  &00  or  600  yeart 
old.     Queen  Elizabeth,  it  it  said,  from  thiB  &vaurite  1615 

tree  shot  a  buck  with  her  own  hand.     According  to  the  representadoQ  of  its 

Spearance  in  Davy'8  LetUn,  the  principal  arm, '  oow  dry  with  bald  andquity,' 
ot  up  to  a  ^eat  odght  above  the  leajage ;  and,  being  hoUow  and  truncated 
at  the  top,  witfa  several  cracka  resembling  loopfaoles,  througfa  which  the  ligfat 
sfaone  into  itn  cavity,  it  gave  an  idea  of  the  winding  ataircase  in  a  lofty  Oo£)c 
tower,  whicfa,  detaehed  fron  the  ruina  of  some  venerable  pile,  hung  tottering 
to  its  faJl."  Mr.  Tumer,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Oarden,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
muud^B,  who  sent  us  tfae  above  eitract,  has  also  obtained  for  ua  the  foUowing 
Btatement  of  the  present  i^>pearance  of  this  vener^le  tree  from  hia  friend 
Mr.  D.  Barker,  florist,  Hevenia^faam  HaU  i  —  "  It  ia  decidedly  Q.  peduncu- 
tata ;  and,  accOTding  to  a  histoncal  account  in  mj  poasession,  it  is  now  be- 
tween  1000  and  1 100  years  old.  At  thia  time  (November,  I93C),  aomc  parts 
of  ihe  iree  are  in  great  vigour,  iiaving  healthy  arma  lOft.  in  circumference, 
and  one  even  larger.  The  bougha  cover  a  space  of  7S  ytrds ;  but  tfae  trunk 
has  long  suice  goue  to  decay,  it  beiiu  now  quite  hotlow  in  the  interior. 
Tbe  drcumference  of  tbe  trunk  is  4S  ft.  at  5  n.  trom  the  ground ;  and  the 
hei^t  75  ft."  The  great  hall  of  the  Dumsion,  within  "  two  bow-ahots  "  of 
which  thia  oak  grew,  according  to  Davy^s  Letiert,  was  remarkable  for  boDg 
"built  round  ui  striught  maesy  oaks,  which  origiDally  supported  the  roof  as 
they  grew.  Upon  these  the  foresters  and  yeomen  of  the  guard  used  to  hang 
tbeir  nets,  crossbowE,  huntine-polea,  great  saddtea,  caUvert,  bills,  &c.  The 
roots  faad  been  tong  decaved, '  continues  Davy,  writing  in  1778, "  when  I  vi- 
sited  this  romantic  dwelling ;  and  tfae  sfaafts,  sawn  off  at  the  botiom,  were 
aupported  either  by  irreguiar  loga  of  wood,  or  by  mBSonry."  (LeUm,  &c., 
i.  p.  S40.)  No  trace  of  tfais  old  faall  is  now  remaming,  the  rulna  having  been 
taken  down  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Sarrey.  The  Orindatone  Oak,  near  Famham,  was  oncean  enormous  tree. 
Itscircumference,neartfaeground,isBtiU  46  ft.;  aiidat  3ft.  bigh,  S3fl.  Itis, 
however,  fast  waning  to  decay.  (Aman.  QHer.) 

SuMiex.  The  venerable  oak  at  Northiam, 
&med  for  its  size.  and  for  having  givra  shdter  to 
QueenElizabetfa,who  oncebr^^astedundertea 
eiteiimvebranches,onhcrwBythroughtheviUage  i 
to  London,  waa  pmtiall;  blown  down  ina  stonn  ' 
m  1816.  (Gml.  Slag.,  Suppl.,  1816,  p.  619.)        i 

WarKidihBr.      The   BuU    Oak,   m   Wedge- 
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grouiH]  37  il.,  in  circumTerence.  Ilie  heigfat  of  the  tnink  u 
■bout  17  ft  before  it  throwB  out  brancheB.  The  ioaide  ia 
qutte  decayed;  and,  being  open  on  ooe  side,  cattle  are  ge-i 
Derally  found  sheltering  in  it.  The  hesd  is  stUl  in  a  vigorous 
and  floarisbing  rtate.  The  GtMpel  Oak  (j^.  1617.)  ■tands 
near  8tonel«gh  Abbev ;  and  it  derivea  its  name  from  the 
cuttom  which  formerly  prerailed,  «hen  the  minitter  uid 
otber  officert  of  the  panBh  went  round  iti  boundaries  in 
Rosatioa  Week^of  stomiingatremarkBblespotsandtreea,  to  10'? 

reate  poBMKea  of  tbe  Ooepel. 

WHtm>rdmd.    The  Earl  of  Thanct's  Hollow  Oak,  in  Whinfield  Park, 
mesiured,  in  1765,  31  ft.  9iD.  in  circumference.  (BalA  Soe.  PapeTi,ioi.i. 
p.66.) 
WilUUre.    In  SaTeraake  Forest  there  are  manj 
large  and  nobie  oeks.     The 

f  King  Oak  (fy.  1619.)  hu  a 

-  trunk  which  u  24ft.  in   cir.  ^ 

j  cumference,   and    is    hollow: 


^  remarfcabie  tree. 

1618  YortOire.    The  Cowthorpe  161» 


Oak  (J!g.  1680.)  is  a  Terj  remarkabie  tree.    The  foUowing  are  the  dimensiont 
□f  thii  tree,  aa  giTen  in  HuntePs  Evdvn  .■ — Close  to  the  ground,  it  measured 
u  drcumference;  and  at  3  (t.  irom  the  ground,  46  tl.    The  foUowing 


account  WBs  sent  tousbyacorreapondent 

in  Yorkshire,inOctober,1829:— "Cow- 

thorpe  is  B  small  village  on  the  right  bank 

of  tbe  river  Sidd,  in  the  wapentake  of 

Clare,  in  tfae  Weat  Riding  of  the  countj 

of  York,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on 

tke  right  of  the  great  road  from  Loudon 

to  Eiunhurgh,  wliere  it  crosses  the  rirer 

b;  Walshford  Bridse.     This  stupendouH 

oak  stands  in  a  naddock  uear  the  viliage 

cfaurch,  and  is  the  property  of  ihe  Hon,  a 

E.  Petre  of  Stapleton  Park.  near  Ferry-  * 

bridge.     On  a  stranccr^s  fint  obserring 

tfae  tree,  he  is  struck  with  tfae  majestic 

appearwice  of  its  ruined  and  riTcnJook- 

ing  dead  branchea,  which  in  dl  directions  appear  abore  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 

the  lateral  aud  lower  arms  of  tfae  tree.     In  1 722,  one  of  the  ude  branches  was 

blown  down  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind ;  and,  on  being  accurately  measured, 

waBfoundtocontainupwardioffiTetonsof  wood.     The  lergest  of  the  liTing 

btanchee  at  present  extends  about  46  ft.  from  the  trunk ;  and  its  circum- 

fisrence,  at  about  one  yard  (rom  the  ^ant  bole,  is  S  ft.  6  in.  .  Three  of  the 

liTing  branches  are  propped  by  sulistantial  polea,  restine  npon  itone  pedestals. 

Tbe  diameter  in  the  hollow  ^at,  at  tfae  bottom,  is  9ft.  10  in. :  the  greatest 

heigbt  of  the  dead  branches  is  alwut  56  (^.     lc  is  eTidently  of  very  great  anti- 

quitv,  as  all  tradiUon  represents  it  as  a  very  old  tree." 

Tne  Wellbred  Oak,  on  Kingaton  Hill,  near  Pouteiract,  is  supposed  to  be 
800  yeara  old.  Ita  hei^t  is  70  tt.,  and  its  trunk  33  ft.  in  circumference  :  it 
is  Q.  peduncul&ta.  The  trunk  is  quite  bollow,  and  open  on  one  sidc ;  and 
the  assea  and  other  cattle  grazing  on  tfae  common  often  shelter  in  it. 

Scotland,  —  Dmnfiiaihire,  An  oak  at  Lochwood,  in  Annandale,  is  men- 
tioned  by  Dr.Walker,  inhis  £Ma;f,&c.,  Bsmeasuring,in  1773,  60ft.  inhetght; 
witfaatrunk  14fl.incircumference,at6ft.  from  theeroundjandafine.spread- 
ing,drcularhead,about60ft.  indiameter.  T^rougfauiekindnessofHopeJohn* 
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•tone,  Esq.,  we  ve  enobled  to  give  die  dimenaknis  of  tliia  tree,  u  taken  in  No- 
Tember,  183«.  Hraght,49ft. ;  circumferaice  of  the  trunk,  ISt^  ;  diaineterof 
the  heod,  6S  ft,  "  Thii  tree  itands  in  a  wood  of  oaks,  in  which  the  Castle  of 
Lochwood  (tbeorigiaal  residence  of  the  Johnitone  fomily)  ic  ntuated.  It  is 
quite  Tigoroua ;  but  most  of  the  other  trees  are  in  a  ilate  of  decay.  There  ara 
the  remains  of  larger  oaks,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  of  one  of  which  ia  6  liL ; 
but  little  of  its  head  remBins."  An  ook  at  Boriarg,  in  Nithadale,  in  1796,  mea- 
■ured  17  ft.  in  circumference.  In  the  year  I76S,  Lord  Baijarg  was  informed 
by  some  verj  old  people,  that,  about  90  ^ears  previous  to  that  date,  the  tree 
Iwd  been  bored,  witb  a  view  to  Bscertain  if  it  were  sound,  wbich  it  was ;  aud 
from  the  mivgin  of  the  bole  bored  some  branchea  proceeded,  one  of  which 
WBB  then  (1762}  a  considerable  bourii.  (iVaHet't  £«ajM,p.  6.)  Tbe  Blind 
Oak  of  Keir,  on  the  estate  of  W.  H.Hunter,  Esq.,  it  mentioDed  iu  the  title 
deeda  of  tbe  estate,  about  800  jears  Bgo.  In  ISIO,  it  measured  17ft.3in.fai 
drcnmference,  Bt  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  grouud. 

InBemeu-Mre.  lu  a  very  old  oak  wood  on  the  north  of  Loch  Arit^  in 
Lochaber,  Dr.  Walker  mentions  a  Iree  which  measured  24  ft,  6in.  in  drcum* 
ference  at  4  ft.  (rom  the  grouod.  In  the  same  count;,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  found  the  remains  of  a  "  mamificent  oak  forest,  not,  as  is  commonlj 
thcce8e,embedded  in  peat  earth,  but  lying  on  the  surlace  of  tbesolidgTouDd, 
a&  trees  would  do  tliat  had  been  newly  thrown  down.  Many  years  muat  have 
elapsed  since  these  trees  were  laid  proetrate ;  for  there'  i«  now  a  Ter^  old  and 
beauciful  birch  wood  growing  on  Uie  gronnd  thej  fbrmerlj  occupied.  We 
measured  one  of  these  tnmks,  aud  found  it  to  be  23  (L  long,  without  a  brencb ; 
16 1^.  round  the  but  eud ;  and  1 1  fl.  in  circumference  towards  tbe  smaller  end, 
under  the  fork.  Witb  tbe  eiception  of  an  inch  or  two  of  the  eitoiial  part, 
wliich  waa  weather-waated,  it  f^peared  perfectly  freah.  It  lay  within  a  yard 
of  the  riKit  on  which  it  grew;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  &om  appear- 
ances,  bow  it  was  Bevered  from  it.  Tfae  atump  remaining  in  the  ground  waa 
wom  away  in  the  centre,  and  hoUowed  out ;  so  tbat  it  now  encircles  a  large 
birch  tree  of  more  than  I  (t,  in  diameter,  self-sown,  and  growing  Tigorously, 
within  the  sncient  sbell  of  the  oak."  (Latdei'i  Gilpin,  i.  p.  253.) 

Renfieuiiiin.  Tbe  WallaceOak. (j^.ieSI.^   At 
Elleralie,  the  nadTe  village  of  the  bero  WaJIace, 
'   there  is  still  standii^  "  the  large  oak  tree,"  amoi^ 
whose  branchea  it  is  Baid  that  he  and  300  of  his  i 
men  hid  themseWes  from  the  English.     Its  cir-   , 
cumference  et  the  base  is  21ft.;  and  at  15ft., 
13ft.  2in.:  its  faeigbt  is67ft.;  and  the  eipftnse of  ' 
itsboughsis,  B.45ft.,  w. 36 ft.,  a. 30  ft^  N.25fl.;'' 
thuB  spreading  oTer  an  extent  of  19  Englisb,  or 
15  Scotch,  poles.     This  oak,  we  are  informed  by 
Aleiander  Spiers,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  EIIerElie, 
is  still  in  the  sBine  Etate  as  when  Strutt'B  drawing 
was  msde,  of  which  ours  is  a  reduced  copj.     Ac- 
cording  to  another  legend,  Wallace  hid  himaelf 

among  the  boifghs  of  this  oak  wfaeu  bis  eneaiiet  were  sacking  his  house  at 
Etlerslie.  ( See  Miu  Porter',  ScoUiA  Claefi,  &e.) 

Roiburght/iire,  Neer  Jedburgh,  on  the  estate  of  the  MarqueBs  of  Lothian, 
BtBnds  a  remarkHble  oak,  called  Che  King  of  the  Woods.  "  It  is  now(January 
19.  1837J  IGft.6in.incircumference,at  Ifl.from theground;  its whole height 
is  73ft.  ;  thehei^t  of  the  trunk,  before  itfonDsbrancbes,is43ft.;anditisas 
BtTBi^t  Bs,  and  something  of  the  form  of,  a  wai  candle.  It  is,  perhaps,  tbe 
Snest  piece  of  oak  timl)er  in  Scotland;  aod  its  beauty  has  probably  saved  it 
from  the  axe,  for  it,  and  its  nei^bour,  the  Capon  Tree,  seem  to  be  a  century 
older  than  any  of  tbe  other  old  CreeB  inthe  county.  The  Capon  Tree  Is  alsa 
BD  oak;  but  it  possessas  quite  a  diflerent  chBracter  from  tfaat  of  the  Kingof  the 
WoodE ;  the  t^^uik,  snd  erery  branch  of  it,  bcdne  exccssiTeiy  crooked.  At  oue 
tim^  it  muBt  haTe  cOTered  an  immense  space  o?  ground  ;  but,  ftom  bdng  long 
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Dcgtected  end  ill  (HiiDed,  tbe  eize  hu  been  fbr  Dunv  ;ean  diminbbiiig,  tbougb 
tbe  mitrquBSS  la  dow  baTiog  eTeiy  possible  care  tuten  to  keep  the  tree  qlive. 
Tbe  drcimifu^nce  of  thistree,at  Sn.frDin  thegrouiid(for  it  m  all  rr"  — ''  — 


that  hei^t),  i«  8411.  6in.;  and  the  whole  bei^t  is  56(i.:  the  spacetl 

"""■■■  *.-■...       -■    aitftobw 

aice  ti 

(meadow)  ctose  by  the  side  of  Jedwater;  and  the  King  of  tbe  Wooda  on  £e 


brancbes  overiians  is  abore  92  (t,  io  diameter.  ThiB  lait  tree  ia  said  to  bave 
I  tbe  place  where  the  border  clana  met  in  olden  timei ;  and  hence  the 
le  of  Capon,  irom  tbe  Scotch  word  lcep,  to  meet.    It  standfi  in 


topof  B  baak,  about  300  or  ^OOyardB  soutbof  it,andbothnear  theold  Oastle 
ofFernibergt,  aod  about  a  mile  and  a  half  aboi«  the  burgb  of  Jedburgh." 
We  are  indebted  for  tbe  aboTe  account  to  Mr.  Orainger  of  HBrestanei,  tbrough 
tbe  kindneas  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  to  whom  he  is  agent. 

StirHfigi/iire.  Wallace  b  Oak,  in  Tor  Wood,  the  dimenBions  of  which  are 
given  bf  Dr.  Walker,  is  Baid  by  aome  to  hare  been  the  tree  under  the  branchea 
of  which  Wallace  and  300  oi  iiis  roen  concealed  themBelTea,  instead  of  the 
oak  Bt  EUerslie ;  while  others  assert  that  Wallace  concealed  himself,  Bfter  b 
lost  battle,  among  its  boughs.  ETen  in  ITTl,  when  Dr.  Walker  saw  it,  tbis 
tree  wbs  in  b  state  of  great  decay.  It  had  separated  in  the  middle,  and  one 
balf  had  mouldered  entirelyaway.  "  The  other  half,"  contbues  Dr.  Walker, 
**  reiDBins,  and  is  in  oneplace  almut  SOA.  high."  The  wholeof  this  remuBnt, 
Dr.  Walker  adds,  wbs  red  wood,  from  the  heart  to  the  Tery  bark,  and  wa« 
"  Bo  hard,  even  in  its  j>utrid  atate,  as  to  admit  of  a  polish.  In  this  ancient 
Tor  Wood  it  standB,  in  a  manner,  alone."  Compared  to  it,  eren  tbe  oldest 
tree  near  it  "  is  but  of  very  modem  date.  The  roemory  of  its  having  saTed 
Wallace  haa,  probably,  treen  the  means  of  its  preserration,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  wood,  at  diSerent  times,  haE  been  deBtroyed."  Dr.  Walker  coucludes  by 
atating  bls  opinion,  from  the  remaiuB  that  eiisted  in  1771,  tbat  the  Wallace 
Oak  had  once  been  about  S2  fl.  in  circumference  Bt  4  h,  trom  the  ground. 
"  Its  trunk  has  ne^er  been  tall  j  for  at  about  10 fi.  Irom  the  ground.it  bas 
divided  into  eeveral  large  arms.  The  tree  stands  in  coarse  land,  in  a  deep 
wet  clay  soil."  (^Euayt,  &c,,  p.  9.1 

Irelmd.  There  are  no  very  old  trees  in  this  country,  though  there  are 
aome  very  large  ones  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growtb,  as  will  be  aeen  by  our 
Stalittict.  On  the  aubject  of  the  old  or  celebrated  trees  of  Ireland,  we  hare 
recdved  the  following  commimtcalion :  —  "  Generally  speaking,  no  timber  is 
eufered  to  attain  an^  tolerable  age  now  in  Ireland;  wbich  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted,  as,  judging  trom  the  remains  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bogs, 
whicb  now  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  forestB,  the  oak  aod  Scotch  pine 
formerly  grew  lo  an  enormouB  size  here.  I  have  been  ssBured,  by  a  person  of 
credit,  tbat  he  bas  repeatedly  found  them  8  fl.  in  diameter,  and  hopes  soon 
to  ob^in  BBpecimen  of  that  Bize."  ' 

Celebrated  Oakt  m   France.      Tbe   Chapel   Oak 
of  AUonville  (^.  1628.)  measures,  just  above  the 
roots,  35  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  at  5  ft.  or  6  fl.,  m 
S6  ft.     A  littie  higher  up,  it  eitends  to  a  greater  q 
size ;  and  at  S 11.  it  tbrows  out  enonnous  hrancbed,  u 
whtchcoTerBgreateitentorgTOund  with  theirsbade.  • 
Tbe  trunkiBlow,Bndquitebollow;  but  tbe  brancbes 
produceabundanceof  leaTes  and  aconiB.     Thelower 
part  of  the  trunk  has  been,  many  years  eince,  trana- 

lormed  into  a  chapel,  carefully  paved  and  wainBcoted,  and  ctosed  with 
an  iroD  gate.  AboTe  is  a  small  chamb^,  containing  a  bed ;  and  leading  to  it 
tbere  is  a  etaircase  wbich  tums  round  the  body  of  ibe  tree.  At  certain 
seaBona  of  the  year,  divine  serrice  ia  peribrmed  in  this  ch^el.  The  sununit 
of  the  tree  haa  been  broken  off  many  years ;  and  over  the  cavity  is  a  pointed 
roof,  coTered  with  slates,  in  tfae  form  of  a  steeple,  which  is  Burmounted  by  an 
iron  cross.  The  cracks  wbich  occur  in  variouB  parts  of  the  tree  are  also 
covered  with  slatee.  Orer  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  there  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  formed  by  the  Al)b£  du  D^troit,  curate  of  Alionville,  m  the 
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year  1696;  and  OYer  the  door  of  the  upper  room  is  a  label,  dedkatiDg  it  to 
*^  Our  Lady  of  Peace."  AUonTille  is  about  a  mile  from  Yvetot,  on  tbe  rdad 
between  Boiien  and  Havre. 

The  foUowing  information  we  have  received  from  our  frtend,  the  Abb^ 
Gosier  of  Rouen.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Arckwet  annueUes  de  la  Nor^ 
mandie^  printed  at  Caen  in  1824,  there  is  an  ardcle  on  the  oaiis  of  Foumet, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  that  several  of  these  oaks  were  of  enormous  size,  the 
following  particulars  are  piven  of  some  of  them  :  —  The  Goulande  Oak  near 
Dourfront  is  about  30ft.  m  circumference.  The  two  oaks  of  Biayior,  in  the 
canton  of  Calvados,  are  of  very  great  size.  The  largest  is  above  42  fr.  in  dr- 
eumferenoe  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  above  30  ft.  in  drcu^ference  at 
the  height  of  6  ft.  Ali  these  oaks  have  lost  their  l^ading  sboots,  and  have 
their  trunks  hollow.  The  oak  called  La  Cave  is  a  very  remarkable  tree.  It 
stands  in  the  Forest  of  Brothone.  The  trunk  is  26  ft.  m  circumference  in  its 
sroallest  part ;  it  is  hoUow ;  and  at  a  few  feet  from  the  base  it  divides  into  five 
large  branches  or  rather  trees,  which  riae  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
trunk  from  which  they  sprin^  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  goblet ;  it  is 
hoUow,  cup-shaped,  covered  wttii  berk  inside,  and  neti^iy  always  fiUed  with 
water,  which  is  seldom  less  than  5  ft.  deep.  **  I  visited  this  tree,"  says  M. 
Deshayes  (who  wrote  the  account  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Abb6 
Oosier),  ^on  July  30th,  1825,  and,  though  it  was  a  season  of  extraordinary 
droufffat,  I  found  the  water  in  the  tree  was  2  ft.  6  in.  deep.  I  visited  it  some 
montiis  afterwards,  and  found  the  basin  ftiU.'*  At  Bonnevaux  is  an  oak,  in 
the  hoUow  trunk  of  which  there  is  a  drcular  table^  round  which  20  persons 
have  sate  to  dinner.  {Letterjrom  PAbbS  Gotier,) 

A  laree  oak  in  the  Forest  of  Cerisv,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Qu^esse, 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  rigbt  of  the  great  road  to  St.  Lo,  is  supposed,  by 
comparing  various  data,  to  be  800  or  900  years  old.  In  1824,  it  measured 
36  ft.  in  circumference  just  above  the  soU,  and  was  about  55  ft.  high.  The 
trunk  is  now.hoUow,  and  wiU  hold  14  or  15  persons.  {Aihenaumy  Aug.  20. 
1836.) 

An  inmiense  oak  was,  in  Bfay,  1836,  felled  on  the  road  from  Vitre  to 
Foug^es.  It  was  22  ft.  in  drcumference,  had  a  straight  trunk  30  ft.  long,  and 
weighed  24  tons.  Ten  pair  of  oxen  and  twenty  horses  were  required  to  carry 
it  away.  (GaSgnanL) 

Large  Oak$  m  Germany.  The  andent  Germans,  history  informs  us,  had 
oak  castletf.  In  the  hoUow  of  one,  we  read  that  a  hermit  bmlt  liis  ceU  and 
chapel ;  and  of  some  oaks  of  almost  incredible  bulk,  which  Evdyn  says  in 
his  time  were  ''  lately  standing  in  WestphaUa,"  one  was  130  ft.  high,  and  re- 
ported  to  be  30  ft.  in  diameter;  another  yielded  100  loads  of  timber ;  and  a 
third  *'  served  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort."  (Aman,  Quer.)  The  foUowing 
extract  is  from  6ooge's  Four  Bookei  of  Husbandrie  (1586) :— "*  We  have  at 
tliis  day  an  oke  in  Vi^tphalia,  not  far  from  the  Castle  of  Alsenan,  whidi  is 
fi^m  tbe  foote  to  the  neerest  bowe,  one  hundred  and  tfcilrtie  foote,  and  tiiree 
eUes  in  thickness ;  and  another,  in  another  place,  that,  being  cutte  out,  made 
a  hundred  waine  load.  Not  farre  from  this  place  there  erew  an  other  oke  of 
tenne  yardes  in  thiduiesse,  but  not  very  hie.     (p.  101.  A.) 

Having  now  given  wbat  'may  be  considered  a  county  biography  of  cele- 
brated  British  oaks,  and  enumerated  a  few  remarkable  foreign  ones,  we  shail 
next  coUect  together,  without  reference  to  iocaUty,  the  names  of  a  few  re» 
markable  for  some  peculiarity  in  their  trunks  or  branches ;  in  their  origin ;  the 
trees  with  which  they  grow ;  for  the  quantity  of  timber  they  have  produced, 
or  their  rate  of  growth ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  roay  be  called 
the  comparative  biography  of  celebrated  oaks. 

Oaks  remarkablefir  their  Age,  **  If  we  consider,"  says  Maishall  (Plant.  and 
Rur.  Om,)  *'  the  quick  growth  of  the  chestnut,  compared  with  that  of  the  oak, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inferior  bulk  of  the  trunk  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut 
to  diat  of  the  trunk  of  the  Cowthorpe,  the  Bentley,  or  the  Doddington  Oak, 
may  we  not  venture  to  infer  that  tbe  existence  of  these  tnily  venerable  trees 
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coinmenced  Bome  centuries  prior  tu  the  ere  of  Christlanity  ?  "  We  ciui  readily 
gubscribe  to  thia  doctrine,"  saya  a  writer  in  the  Maganne  of  Naiural  Hition/, 
vol.  iii.  p.3T9.,  "aDdfeel,  indeed,quite  at  alosa  to  aet  limica,  under  iHvourable 
circumstaiices,to  the  naUiral  duration  of  thia  monarch  of  the  forest."  Those 
oaks  iu  England  which  are  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  are;  the  Pariiament  Oak 
(p.  1767.);  Cowper*»  Oak  (p.  1765.);  the  Win&rthing  Oak  {fig.Xms.).  which 


ii  said  to  have  been  on  old  oak  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueat  (p.  1764.) ;  the 
NannauOakjWhich  WBaahoUowoalc  in  the  r^n  of  Hemy  IV.  (see  p.  1763.); 
the  Solcey  Forest  Oak  (aee  p.  1766.) ;  and  the  Bull  Oak  in  Wedgenock 
^vk,  which  wBi  made  a  park  aDout  the  timu  of  Henry  I.  («ee  p.  1770.1.  To 
these  might  be  added  several  othcra,  perhaps  of  equal  age,  such  as  the  FUtton 
Oak  (see  p.  1757.),  but  which  bave  not  attmted  public  attention,  in  that 
pBTticuIar,  Bo  much  aa  those  above  enumerated. 

The  largeit  Oaii  m  Record.  The  Rev.  Abcaham  De  la  Pryme  records,  in 
the  PhiloiopMcal  Traruactions  for  1701,  tlfat  hisfriend  Mr.  Edw.  Cauby  found 
withio  hia  moors,  beneath  the  level  of  Hatiield  Chase,  in  Yorkshu-e,  the  solid 
tninkofanoaktree,  130ll.]ong,36  II.  in  circumferenceat  thebutend,  30fl.  in 
circumference  at  the  middle,  and  18  ft.  at  the  smaU  end,  where  the  trunk  was 
broken  off;  so  thnt,  by  moderate  computation,  be  sara,  thia  iree  may  have 
tieen  S40  ft.  in  height.  Dr.  Plot  mentiona  an  oak  at  Norbury,  whlch  was  of 
the  circumference  of  45ft.;  an  oak  at  Rycote,undcr  thc  shade  of  which  4374 
men  had  sufficient  room  to  stand.  The  Boddington  Oak,  in  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester  (see  p.  1760.},  was  54  (t.  in  circumfercnce  at  the  basc ;  and  Damory's 
Oak,  in  Dorgetshire  (aee  p.  175S.),  was  68  H.  in  circumference  within  the 
hollow. 

J^e  largeit  Oati  idll  exiiting.  Theae  appear  to  be,  the  Salcey  Oak,  in 
Korthamptonsbire,  with  a  trunk  46  (t.  in  circumrerence;  the  Grindstonc  Oak, 
in  Surrey,  46  ft, ;  ihe  Hempatead  Oak,  in  Essex,  53  ft. ;  the  Merton  Oak,  in 
Norfo1k,63ft.;  and  the  Cowthorpe  Ook,  in  Yorkshire  (^.  1624.),  78  ft. 

O^i  remarkable  for  Iheir  horizonUit  Emannon.  Thc  Three-shire  Ook,  near 
Workiap,  wu  so  situated  Ihat  it  covcred  part  of  thc  threc  countics  of  York, 
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Nottingham,  and  Derby,  Bnit  ilripped  over  777  square  jrardB.      An  oak 
tMtween   Newnhnni   Courtney  and   Clifton   shaded  a  circumference  of  A€0 


I  oi  sroiinil,  under  which  e4sU  men  niight  have  commodiouBly  tuen 
.  _..er.  The  immenae  Spread  Ook  in  Worksop  Park,  near  the  whiCe  gate, 
gave  an  extent,  between  tne  ends  of  its  opposite  branchcB,  of  180  fl.  It  drip- 
ped  overanareaofnearlySOOO  Bquareyarda,  whichiaaboTe  half  an  acre;«nd 
would  have  afforded  shelter  to  a  regiment  of  nearly  1000  horae.  The  Oaklej 
Oak,  now  growing  on  an  estate  of  ihe  Duke  of  Bedford,  has  a  head  llOft.in 
diameCer.  The  oak  called  Robur  Bricannicum,  in  the  park  at  Rycote,  is  aaid 
to  have  bcen  extensive  enough  to  covcr  5000  men;  aod  at  Bllerslie,  in  Ren- 
rrewBhire,  the  nalive  village  ofthe  hero  Wallace,  there  is  still  standing  "the 
liirge  oak  tree"  (see  p.  1773.),  among  the  branches  of  which  it  is  smd  that  he 
ana  300  of  hia  men  hid  themaelvea  from  the  EnclLih. 

Sze  of  Oaki,  <u  comparrd  tvilk  Ihal  o/  olher  Objectt.  "  The  circle  occnpieil 
bythe  Cowthorpe  Oak,"  says  Profeasor  Bumet,"where  the  botCom  of  its  trunk 
meets  the  eerth,  exceeds  the  ground  plot  of  that  m^estic  column  of  which 
an  oak  is  confessed  to  have  becn  the  prototype,  viz.  SmeBton's  EddyEtone 
Lighthouse.  Sectiona  of  the  tnink  of  the  one  would,  at  several  heights,  Deariy 
^ree  with  aectiona  of  the  curred  and  cylindrical  portions  of  the  ahoft  of 
the  other.  The  natural  cavems  in  Damory'8  and  otber  oaks  were  larger 
than  the  chanjbers  alludcd  to,aa  horizontal  alices  of  the  trunk  would  he  con- 
Biderablv  too  large  to  floor  any  of  them.  The  hollow  space  in  Daniory'i  Oak 
waa,  indeed,  3ft.  wider  than  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isleof 
Wight.  Arthur's  round  table  would  forman  entireroof,  orprojectingcapital, 
for  the  lighthouse :  indeed,  upon  this  table  might  be  built  a  rouDd  churcb,  bb 
large  as  tnat  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  before  alluded  to,  and 
space  to  spare;  so  that,  if  the  eitent  of  theaap  woodbe  added,  or  the  ground 
plot  of  the  Cowthorpe  Uak  be  substituted  for  Arthur's  tablc,  there  would  be 
pienty  of  room,  not  only  to  build  such  a  parish  cburch,  but  to  ollow  space  for 
B  small  cemetery  bcsidc  it.    Indeed,"  continues  Burnet,  "with  reference  to 
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this  last-named  oak,  and  also  to  the  G^man  tree  castles,  and  hermit^s  cell  and 
chapel,  1  would  merely  observe  that  St.  Bartholomew'8,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Kingsland,  between  London  and  Hackney,  which,  beside  the  ordinary  fumi- 
ture  of  a  place  of  rdigious  worship,  viz.  desks  for  the  minister  and  clerk, 
altar,  staircase,  stove,  &c.,  has  pews  and  seats  for  120  persons  (upwards  of 
100  have  been  in  it  at  the  same  time;  and,  a  few  weeks  ago^  the  author 
(writing  in  1829)  made  one  of  a  congregation  therein  assemblied  of  nearly 
80 :  76  or  77  were  counted ;  when  the  pews  were  by  no  means  crowded,  and 
plenty  of  room  left  vacant) :  still  this  chapel  is  nearly  9ft.  less  in  width,  and 
only  17in.  more  in  length,  than  the  ground  plot  of  the  Cowthorp  Oak.  In 
fact,  the  tree  occupies  upwards  of  30  square  feet  more  ground  than  does  the 
chapel.  The  Duke's  Walkingstick,  m  Welbeck  Park,  was  higher  than  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  long  oaken  table  in  Dudley  Castle  (a  single 
plank  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  o&  growing  in  the  neighbourhood)  measured 
considerably  longer  than  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  lake  in  the  Regent'8  Park ; 
and  the  famous  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  span  of  which  is  among  the 
greatest  ever  built  without  pillars,  is  little  more  than  one  third  the  widdi  of 
the  Worksop  Spread  Oak ;  the  branches  of  which  would  reach  over  West- 
minster  Hall,  placed  on  either  side  of  its  trunk,and  have  nearly  32  ft.  to  spare ; 
and  its  extent  is  nearly  30  ft.  more  than  the  length,  and  almost  four  times  the 
width,  of  Ouildhall,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  rafters  of  Westminster  HaU 
roof,  though  without  pillars,  have  massive  walls  on  each  side  to  support  them ; 
but  the  tree  boughs,  of  16  ft.  more  extent,  are  sustained  at  one  end  only. 
Architects,  who  know  the  stress  a  staircase  of  even  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  width  has 
upon  the  wall  into  which  the  side  is  built,  can  alone  fiEdrW  estimate  the  excessive 
purchase  which  branches  on  either  side,  spanning  from  outbough  to  out^ 
tx)ugh  180  ft.,  must  have  on  the  central  tnink."  (Burgets*t  Eidodendron,)  In 
HuntePs  Evelt/n  is  mentioned,  '*  the  strange  and  incredible  bulkof  some  oaks 
growing  in  Westphalia,  whereof  one  served  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort ;  and 
another  there,  which  contained  in  height  130  ft.,  and,  as  some  report,  30  ft.  in 
diameter.**  (vol.  ii.  p.  185.^ 

T^mber  produced  hy  tingfe  Oak  TVeet.  Bridge,  in  his  Hittory  of  Norihampton' 
thire,  records  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Dryden,  at 
Ashby  Canons,  30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  was  entirely  floored  and  wains- 
coted  (rom  a  single  oak ;  and  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
loom,  4*2  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  broad,  in  the  mansion  at  Tredegar  Park.  These 
must  have  been  noble  trees,  yet  still  inferior  to  the  large  Oeionos  Oak,  felled 
in  Monmouthshire,  a.  d.  1810 ;  and  which  has  been  oftcn  cited  as  an  example 
of  vast  ligneous  production.  The  bark,  Bumet  says,  he  has  been  informed 
from  a  memorandum  fumished  to  Mr.  Burgess  (the  artist,  and  author  of 
Eidodendron),  was  sold  by  the  merchant  for  the  scarcely  credible  sum  of 
200/.  This  oak  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  for  100  guineas,  as 
stated  in  the  Gentlenum^t  Magaxine  for  1817,  under  the  apprehension  of  its 
being  unsound;  but  Bumet  tells  us  that  it  was  resold,  while  stiil  standing,  for 
405/.;  and  that  the  cost  of  converting  it  was  82/.;  amountin^  altogether  to 
487/. :  it  was  subsequently  resold  for  675/.  There  were  at  least  400  rings> 
or  traces  of  annual  growth,  within  its  mighty  trunk.  The  above  far  exceeded 
the  contents  of  the  oak  felled  in  Lord  Scarsdale's  park,  at  Kedleston,  in  1805 
(an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Farey^s  Derbytkire  Reportt);  although  that 
was  a  very  fine  tree,  containing  550  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold,  with  its  9  tons  of 
bark  (green),  top  and  lop,  roots,  &c.,  for  upwards  of  200/.  And  even  the 
great  Middiesceugh  Oak,  the  property  of  Sir  F.  Vane,  Bart.,  was  far  inferior. 
This  tree  was  felled  in  1821,  and  contained  670  ft.  of  solid  wood  r  it  vielded 
a  ton  of  bark,  and  was  said  to  have  required  13  waggons  to  moveit."  (Amaen, 
Quer,,  fol.  15.)  The  Oelonos  Oak  mentioned  above,  which  was  cut  down  in 
1810,  grew  about  four  miles  from  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  main 
trunk  was  10  ft.  long,  and  produced  450  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  1  limb,  355  ft. ; 
1  ditto,472  ft. ;  I  ditto,  1 13  ft. ;  and  6  other  limbs,  of  inferior  size,  avcraged  93  ft. 
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eacb ;  loakiiig  &  total  of  8486  cubic  feet  of  oonyertible  timber.  Tbe  btfk  wae 
esdinated  at  6  tons ;  but,  as  some  of  the  very  beaTy  body  berk  was  stolen  out 
of  tbe  bai^  at  Newporty  the  exact  wdght  is  not  known.  Five  men  were 
80  days  stnppiQ^  and  cutdng  down  tbis  tree ;  and  two  sawyen  were  5  montfas 
convertin^  it,  witbout  losing  a  day,  Sundavs  excepted.  Tbe  main  trunk  was 
9)  ft.  in  diaoieter ;  and,  in  lawinff  it  throum»  a  stone  was  discovered  6  ft.  firom 
the  groundy  above  a  yard  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  tbrough  whicfa  tbe  aaw  cut. 
Tbe  stone  was  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  completely  fibut  in ;  but  around 
it  tbcfe  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  decay .  The  ringa  in  the  but  were  care- 
fiilly  oounted,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hun£*ed  in  number ;  a  co»- 
vincingproof  dwt  tbis  tree  was  in  an  improving  state  for  upwardsoffour 
hundred  years ;  and,  as  the  ends  of  some  of  its  brancbes  were  decayed,  and 
had  dropped  oS,  it  is  presumed  that  it  bad  stood  a  great  number  of  years  after 
it  bad  attained  maturity.  (LUerary  Panorama  for  August,  1815;  and  Gra/. 
Mas.  for  October,  1817,  p.  306.)  The  Northwick  Oak,  Blockley,  Worcc*- 
tershire,  whicb»  when  fdled,  was  about  300  years  old,  had  a  giith,  at  5  ft. 
from  tbe  ground,  of  81  ft;  its  smallest  girth  was  18  ft.;  heigbt  to  the 
branches,  dO  ft. ;  solid  contents  of  the  body,  834  ft.;  and  of  the  arms,  800 ft. 
iGefU.  Mag,^  1791,  p.  618.)  Tbe  oak  wbich  was  felled  in  Withy  Park,  near 
Wenlock  in  Sbropsbire,  in  1697,  spread  1 14  ft. :  the  trunk  was  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
exdusive  of  the  bark.  *'  It  contained  84  cords  of  yard  wood,  11)  cords  of 
4ft,  wood;  858  park  palea  6ft.  long;  1  load  of  cooper^s  wood;  6^tonsof 
timber  in  the  boughs ;  88  tons  of  dmber  in  the  body ;  and  all  this  besides  fag- 
gots,  notwitbatanding  aeveral  boughs  had  dropped  off  in  Mr.  Wilde's  (ather^a 
and  grandfather^s  time.  Tbe  stem  was  so  wide,  that  two  men  could  thrash  on  it 
witbout  striking  eacb  other.  Several  trees  which  grew  at  CunsbcM^ough  were 
boufliht  by  a  cooper  at  10/.  per  yard,  for  9ft.  or  10  ft.  high;  and  Ralph 
Archdall  felled  a  tree  in  Sheffield  Park  of  13  ft  diameter  at  the  kerf ;  and 
there  was  another,standinff  near  the  old  ford,  of  10  yards  in  compass."  (Hunt. 
EveL^  iL  p.  1 94.)  In  the  hall  in  Goodrich  Castle,  Uerefordshire,  tbere  is,  savs 
Orose,  a  beam  of  oak,  without  a  knot,  66  ft.  iong,  and  near  8  ft,  square  the 
wbole  lencth.  Evelyn  mentions  a  large  oaken  pUmk,  cut  from  a  tree  felled  by 
his  erandmtber^s  order,  at  Wootton,  5  ft.  wide,  9  fl.  6  in.  in  length,  and  6  in. 
tfaidL,  all  entire  and  clear ;  and  Dr,  Plot  notices  a  table  in  Dudley  Castie  halU 
already  mentioned  (p.  1777.),  which  was  cut  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  the 
park,  all  of  one  plank,  above  75  fL  long,  and  3  ft.  wide  throu^ hout  its  whole 
extent ;  and  whicb,  b^gtoo  long  for  the  castle  hall,  7  yards  9  m.  were  obiiged 
to  be  cut  off.  The  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  built  in  Churles  I.'s  time;, 
was  lOOfL  long,  save  one,  and  within  1  in.  of  a  yard  in  thickness,  all  of  one 
piece  of  oak :  several  of  the  beams  of  tbe  same  ship  were  44  ft.  in  lenffth,  4  of 
which  were  cut  finom  an  oak  which  grew  in  Framlin^ham,  in  Suffolk.  Alarcen- 
nas  states  that  the  great  ship  called  the  Craven,  which  was  built  in  France,  bad 
its  keel  timbers  180  ft.  long,  and  the  mainmast  85  ft.  high,  and  18  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  An  oak  is  mentioned  as  fidlen  in  Sheffield  Park,  of  so  great  a 
girtb,  that,  when  the  trunk  lav  flat  on  level  ground,  two  men  on  horseback,  on 
opposite  sides,  could  not  see  tne  crowns  of  eiu^h  other's  hats.  Dr.  Plot  records 
a  edmilar  drcumstance  as  poticed  of  another  immense  oak  at  Newbury,  which, 
he  says,  was  15  yards  in  girth.  The  Lord's  Oak,  at  Rivelin,  was  18  yards 
about,  and  tbe  top  yielded  81  cords  of  wood;  its  diameter,  3  yards  88  in. 
The  Lady  Oak  was  5ft.  square  for  40  ft.,  contained  48  tons  of  timber,  and 
its  boughs  gpve  85  cords  of  fuel ;  and  another^  in  the  Hall  Park,  olose  by,  gave 
18  yards,  without  bough  or  knot ;  being  3  fL  6  in.  square  at  top,  and  not  much 
bigger  near  the  root.  Arthur's  round  table  must,  as  Gilpin  observes,  have 
been  cut  from  a  tree  of  immense  girth,  as  it  measures,  according  to  Grose, 
18ft.  in  diameter.  Now,  this  is  18ft.  of  solid  heart  wood ;  and,  if  tne  depth  of 
sap  wood,  in  which  it  must  have  been  environed,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
we  shall  have  the  diroensions  of  a  most  enormous  tree.  Out  of  sucb  oaks  aa 
these  must  those  ancient  canoes,  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes  as  exhumed 
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in  LincolDshire»  have  been  excavated.  (Amcen,  Quer,)  **  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Annual  RegUter  for  1796,  that  some  labourers,  whiie  digging  for  a  fish-pond 
in  the  grounds  of  Lord  Grenville,  at  Dropmore»  discovered  a  great  number  of 
oaks  buried  10  fl.  or  12  fl.  deep  in  the  earth,  and  averaging  50ft.long,  all 
perfectly  sound  timber.  At  Litchett  Park,  in  1740,  an  oak  was  discovered 
3  ft.  under  ground,  which  measured.  53  ft.  in  length,  and  gave  4ft.  at  the  side 
of  the  souare  :  there  were  33  ft.  more  of  top  raised  afterwards ;  so  that  the 
whoie  oaK  was  86  ft.  long.  In  the  year  1815,  there  waa  a  part  of  an  oak 
drawn  out  of  the  Thames,  near  the  ferry  at  Twickenham,  with  ^at  dif&culty, 
by  24  horses.  It  measured  20  ft.  in  circumference;  and  Philips  savs,  it  is 
known  to  have  lam  in  the  river  upwards  of  150  years.  Amone  the  vast 
quantities  of  bog  timbet  annually  raised  out  of  the  fens  in'  Lincolnshire,  a  few 
years  ago  one  log  was  taken  up,  near  Sleaford,  that  contamed  300  solid  feet  of 
timber ;  and,  in  Sie  year  1811,  one  was  dug  up  that  contained  400  solid  feet.** 
(Anuen.  Quer,,  fol.  15.) 

BuU  Oaks,  These  are  all  verv  old  trees,  and  hoUow ;  and  they  are  called 
buU  oaks,  from  buUs  taking  shelter  within  them,  which  they  effect,  not  by 
goinff  in  and  tumine  round,  but  by  retreating  backwards  into  the  cavit^  tiU 
the  nead  alone  projects  at  the  aperture.  Mr.  South,  in  the  Bath  Soaeh^s 
Papert,  1783,  describes  an  ancient  hoUow  tree,  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture, 
and  bearing  the  most  venerable  marfcs  of  antiquity,,  which  gives  the  name, 
compound^  of  itself  and  its  situation,  to  tbe  farm  on  which  it  grows,  viz. 
Oakley  Farm.  The  hoUow  part  of  this  tree  was  lone  the  favourite  retreat  of 
a  buU ;  and  20  people,  old  and  yoiittg,  have  crowded  into  it  at  one  time. 
A  calf  being  shut  up  there  for  convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-^ears-old  heifer, 
constantly  went  in  to  suckle  it,  and  left  suffident  room  for  milking  her#  It  is 
Bupposed,  adds  he,  to  be  near  1000  yeats  old :  the  body  is  nothing  but  a  sheU, 
covered  with  burly  protuberances.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  hollow,  like 
a  chimney.  It  has  been  mutilated  of  all  its  iimbs ;  but  from  tfaeir  stumps  arise 
a  number  of  smaU  branches,  forming  a  bushy  head,  so  remarkable  for  lertUity, 
that,  in  years  of  plenty,  it  has  produced  two  sacks  of  acoms  in  a  season.  It 
measnred  in  the  middle,  round  tne  burls,  29  ft.  3  in. ;  round  the  stumps  of  the 
old  arms,  31  ft.  6  in. ;  and  in  the  smallest  part,  between  2  ft.  and  3ft.  from  the 
ground,  it  is  26  ft.  in  circumference.  The  aperture  into  the  tree  is  a  small 
ill-formed  Gothic  arch,  which  appears  to  have  been  originaUy  **  hewn  out  or 
enlarged  with  an  axe ;  and  the  bark,"  continues  Mr.  South,  *^  now  curls  over 
the  wound ;  a  sure  sign  that  it  continues  growing."  (Bath  Soe,  Papert,  vol.  vi. 
p.  45.)  There  are  many  buU  oaks  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  country ;  but  that 
m  Wedgenock  Park  (Jlg,  1625.)  is,  probably,  one  of  the  largest.  It  has  been 
long  since  fenced  round  with  substantial  posts  and  rails,  and  has  had  the  two 
extremities  of  its  projecdng  Umbs  sugported  from  beneath  by  strong  pieces 
of  timber.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hiti,,  vol.  lii.  p.  553.) 

Boundary  Oakt,  Several  of  these  might  be  mentioned.  The  Border  Oak, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  England,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  situation  than  for  its  size:  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and 
the  PrincipaUty,  as  the  County  Oak,  about  SOmiles  from  London,  does 
between  Sarrey  and  Sussex.  The  last-named  tree  is  hollow,  and  containtf 
within  it  seats  for  nine  persons.  The  Gospel  Oak,  /^.  1628.,  is  a  boundary 
oak  dividinff  the  parish  of  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire,  from  tfae  parifth  of 
Baginton.  There  are  many  Gospei  Oaks  in  different  parts  of  England,  relics, 
as  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  observes  (^Mag,  Nat.  Hist^  voL  iii.  p.  553.),  of  the 
reUgion  of  our  ancestors : — 

**  iUQigioiie  pttnmi  imiltog  Mrrata  per  annos.**  Viboil. 

The  custom,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  *'  of  marking  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  by  the 
inhabitants  going  round  them  once  every  year,  and  stoppin^  at  certain  spots 
to  perform  different  ceremonies,  in  order  that  the  locaUties  might  be  impressed 
on  the  memories  of  both  young  and  old,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be 
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traced  bsck  to  tfae  tiiM  oT  the  RomBna,  who  obserred  a  tdmilar  cuatom  at 
the  annuBl  fesliTalt  called  TerniinBUa,  held  in  hoDour  of  the  eod  Terminus 
who  'itaa  considered  as  theg;uardtanorfieldsandlandmarkB,  Bod  the  nromoter 
of  (nendsh^  and  pemce  among  men.  It  was  introduced  omong  Chriatians 
Bbout  the  jear  500,  by  the  pious  Avitus,  bJBhop  of  Vienna,  in  a  season  of 
dearth  and  calomit}',  and  has  been  continucd  nnce  his  time  by  the  diSerent 
clergy ;  the  minister  of  each  paruh,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens 
and  puiihionerB,  goins  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  bis  parish  in  Rogation 
Wedt,  or  on  one  of  tne  three  days  before  Holy  Tbursday  (the  feast  of  our 
Lord's  Ascennon),  and  stopping  at  remarkable  spots  and  trees  to  recite 
passBges  from  the  Gospels,  and  implore  the  blessine  of  the  Almighty  od  the 
nruitB  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  preserration  of  thert|Dts  and  properties  of  the 
parish."  (Mag.  Nat.  Hitl..  iii.  538.)  The  Plestor  &Bk,  described  in  VFhite^s 
Selbome,  was  also  b  boundary  tree,  used  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  Plcyttour, 


>r  play-plBc 
is  tiaring  " 


a  short  squat  body,  Bod  huge  horizontal  arms  eitendine  aln 
theextremityof  thearea;  surrounded  with  stone  steps^and  seatsabove  them, 
the  delight  of  old  and  young,  and  a  place  of  much  1627 

IA4R  resort  insummerevenings;  where 

loao  ti,e  fonDer  sate  in  grBve  debate,  ; 

while  the  latter  frolicked    and 
dancedbefore  them." 

Oak  TyeauMk  conjanedTrunlci. 

The  following  inEtances  of  thb 

nngular   confonnation  are   from 

trees  growing  in  Ryton  Wood, 

Warwickshire,  the  property  of  W. 

-  Dilke,  Esq. ;  and  we  are  indebted 

■*         ""     for  them  to  the  Rer.  W.  T.  Bree,  ' 

F^t.  1686.  and  1S2T.  are  illustrative  of  only  four  trees ; 
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views  of  the  «anie  tnink.  A  sdiBller  tree,  growing  near  tbia  one,  biuI  repre- 
■erted  byb,  hu  the  junction  of  the  tninks  nearer  the  ground.  Anotfaer  «pe- 
cimen.growingnear  afann-bouae,  is  represented  by  d;  Bndafourth  one  by  t. 
Ail  theseoaksBre  withinashortdistiuiceofeachother;  and  Mr.  Bree  thinka 
the  trunkB  were  probably  joined  artificially  by  some  one  who  had  a  fancy  fbr 
■uch  experiinentB.  They  are  all  of  the  apecies  Q.  pedunculila.  The  figures 
are  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  12  ft. 

Ofltj  mnjomed  wtih  other  Trtei.  The  oBk  being  a  tree  of  gTeat  duration, 
and  its  trunk,  in  the  course  of  years,  BpresdinK  wider  than  thBtofmanj 
trees,  not  unfrequentlyerowa  round  the  Htems  of  treea  whichgrow  close  by 
it ;  or,  its  trunk  becamiog  faollow,  and  the  hesd  being  broken  offby  stonns, 
otfaer  trees  frequently  spiine  up  within  it,  and  produce  a  tlourisfaing  heqd  en- 
cased  with  an  oaL  trunk.  Hence,  we  haTe  an  oak  coiyoined  with  an  ash  near 
tbe  lake  U  Welbeck,  figured  in  Rooke'B  Remarkahh  Oakt,  £cc.,  pl.  6.  This  ash 
growsout  of  the  bottom  of  alarge  oak,  "to  wfaich  it  adheres  to  tfae  height  of 
about  6  ft. ;  it  there  separates,  and  leaves  a  space  of  nearly  3  ft.  in  heigbt. 
Here,asif  unwilling  to  be  disunited,it  atretcfaes  out  an  arm,  or  little  protube- 
rance,  to  eoalesce  agun  with  the  fostering  oak."  At  Bearwood,  near  Reading, 
Sz  i 
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the  seat  of  John  Walter,  £sq.,  M.P.,  there  is  a  large  oak  with  a  beech  growhig 
from  its  root.  In  Needwood  Forest,  there  were»  in  1806,  many  large  hollies 
growing  out  of  oaks;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  New  Forestythan 
to  see  oaks  and  thoms  growing  apparently  from,  the  same  root.  In  Kinmel 
Parky  Denbighshire,  there  is  a  sycamore,  a  large  tree,  growingout  of  a  hollow 
oak :  and  at  Ribbesford,  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestersmre,  there  is  a  yew  tree, 
with  a  tnink  2  ft«  in  diameter,  completely  cased  in  the  tnink  of  a  poUard  oak ; 
the  hoUow  cylinder  of  the  oak  beme  filled  up  with  the  body  of  the  yew  tree, 
to  the  height  of  18ft.  or  20  ft.;  atter  which  the  two  trees  entwine  their 
branches  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  On  the  riyer  Loddon, 
in  Berkshire,  not  far  from  Forest  Hill,  there  was,  in  18 18,  a  handsome  oak 
tree  growing  out  of  a  pollard  wiUow.  Elders  growing  out  of  decaying  oaks, 
and  also  mountain  ash,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  wnich  spring  from  berries 
eaten  by  birds,  are  common.  Dr.  Piot  mentions  a  thom  enciosed  in  an  oak 
at  Drayton  Basset,  the  branches  of  which  seemed  to  pass  through  the  trunk 
of  the  oak  in  several  places. 

Oaks  ofremarkable  Origin.  In  Deene  Park,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  there  is  an  oak  growing  in  the  pteasure-ground,  which 
was  produced  from  an  acom  found  in  the  middie  of  a  large  piece  of  oak 
tiinber,  sawn  in  Woolwich  dockyard ;  and  which  was  planted  here,  in  1757, 
by  the  late  Dowager  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  when  Lady  Etizabeth  Montague. 
This  tree,  though  nearly  100  years  old,  is  of  smaU  dimenslons,  in  consequence 
of  the  yery  bad  situation  in  which  it  is  planted ;  being  near  a  sheet  of  water, 
and  on  a  sandy  rock  fuU  of  springs.  Its  extreme  height  is  55  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,at  Sft.  from  the  ground,  is  1  ft.4in.  The  species  is 
Q,  sessiUfldra. 

Cvrious  Ctrcunatancci  eonnected  wUk  Oak  Trees.  Major  Rooke  mentions 
that,  in  cutting  down  some  trees  in  the  wood  of  Birkiand,  or  Birchland,  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  letters,  &g.,  were  found  within  the  wood  of  seyeral  oaks, 
marking  the  king^s  rdgn.  In  one  tree,  cut  down  in  1786,  were  found  J.  R., 
supposed  to  s^nify  James  Rex;  and  in  another,  W.  M.,  with  a  crown,  for 
WiUiam  and  Mary ;  and  in  a  third,  Jo^.  Rex,  with  seyeral  marks  something 
like  the  old  crown  in  prints  of  King  John ;  but  Majpr  Rooke  obsenres  that 
the  crown  is  not  sufficiently  made  out  for  him  to  insert  it  as  a  fact.  The 
letters  were  about  1  ft.  withm  the  tree,  and  above  1  ft.  from  the  centre.  Cmci- 
fixes,  images,  &c.,  haye  been  found  in  similar  situations,  enclosed  in  the  like 
manner.  Often  dead  branches  of  trees,  when  smaU,  are  thus  enclosed,  and 
grown  oyer  by  the  parent  tmnk.  Professor  Burnet  obsenres  that  **  Queen 
Anne's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Oaks  in  Windsor  Forest,  both  of  which  haye 
had  hrass  plates,  with  commemoratiye  inscriptions  thereon,  fixed  to  them, 
might  be  giyen  as  further  illustrations.  Over  the  edges  of  these  plates  the 
yearly  increasing  bark  has  already  made  considerable  encroachments,  and,  in 
due  course  of  time,  wiU  progressively  enclose  the  whole.  To  this  process  do 
we  owe  that  more  noted  and  variegated  texture  of  the  central  parts  of  planksy 
on  which  much  of  the  beauty  of  heart  wood  depends ;  for  the  small  branches» 
knots,  and  nodes  of  youne  trees,  which  detmded  themsehres  near  the  ground, 
being,  in  process  of  growth,  broken  off  or  destroyed,  thdr  relics  or  mdiments 
are  in.Iike  manner  enclosed»  and  thus  buried  in  the  heart  of  aged  trees.  Sir 
John  Clarke  mentions  that  the  hom  of  a  large  deer  was  found  embedded  iii 
the  heart  of  an  oek,  which  was  discovered  on  cutting  down  the  tree ;  and  that 
it  was  found  fixed  in  the  timber  by  large  iron  cramps :  it  seems,  therdbret 
that  it  faad  been  first  fiistened  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  which,  in  growing 
afterwards,  had  enclosed  the  hora."  (AmiBn,  Quer,') 

Rainmg  Oak  Trees,  AU  trees,  especially  khose  of  great  hdght,  in  insulated 
situadons,  condense  the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  when  this 
is  very  abundant,  it  falls  from  the  leaves  in  drops  like  rain.  The  elm.and  the 
poplar  (as  already  mentioned,  p.  1667.),  being  tall  trees,  afibrd  famiUar  iUustra- 
tions  of  this ;  but  the  oak,  also,  occasionally  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
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WMte,  in  lus  Natural  Huhfy  ofSeBfome  (see  Brown'8  edit,  p.  195.),  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pennant,  an  oak  in  Newton  Lane,  whicby  on  a  misty  day  in 
OctobeTy  1775»  dropped  so  hst,  that  the  cartway  stood  in  puddles,  and  the 
ruts  ran  water,  though  the  eround  in  general  was  dusty. 

ProgrestofOaksfrom  the  Acom.    An  oak,  spnin^  firom  an  acom  set  by  Robert 

Marsbam,  £sq.,at  Stratton  Strawless,  near  Norwich,  a.  d.  1719,  measured,  in 

thespring  of  1743,  when  84  years  old,  1  ft.  7  in.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  iirom  the  ground ; 

and  m  1758,  when  41  years  old,  its  girt  at  the  same  heigfat  was  8.ft.  8^  in. ; 

having  increased  1  ft.  l^  in.  in  girt,  and  sometj^ing  more  than  8ft.  3  in.  in  soiid 

contents,  during  15  years.  This  oak^we  are  informed  by  Robert  Marsham,  Esq., 

the  grandson  ofthe planter of the  tree, was,  in  December,  1836, 1 3  ft.  in circum- 

ference  at  5  fu  from  the  eround,  and  17  ft.  at  1  ft. ;  with  a  trunk  19  ft.  long  clear 

of  branches,  and  a  remarRably  liandsome  head ;  it  was  64  ft.  high.    Two  oeks, 

planted  by  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720  and  1781,  in  1743  measured  8  ft.  9|in.,  and  2ft. 

1 1^  in.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  high ;  and  had  increased  1  ft.  1 1^  in.  and  8  ft. 

8  in.  respectively  in  girt,  and  9  ft.  1  in.  and  10  ft.  3  in.  in  solid  contents,  duriuff 

15  years ;  while  two  oaks,  about  60  or  80  years  of  age,  which,  in  1743,  girted 

6ft.  3|in.  and  9  ft.  4^in.,  measured,  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  7ft.  8f  in.,and 

10  ft.  1  in. ;  having  increased  only  1  ft.  5  in.  and  8^  in.,  in  their  respective  cir- 

curaferences,  in  15  years ;  althou^h  their  solid  contents  exceeded  m  increase 

the  younger  trees,  being,  in  the  sixty-year  oak,  18  ft.  1  in.,  and  in  the  eighty- 

year  oak,  16  ft.  1  in.  and  upwards;  the  height  of  this  tree  in  February,  1837, 

Mr.  Marsham  inform  us,  was  exactly  98  ft.     An  acom,  writes  Dr.  Plot,which 

was  set  in  a  hedgerow,  between  Colton  and  Blithfield,  bv  Ralph  Bates,  grew 

to  a  stout  oak,  beine  8  ft.  square  at  the  but  end,  within  the  life  of  its  planter^ 

who  outlived  its  feliing.  The  first  10  ft.  were  sawn  into  boards,  and  used  for 

building:  it  contained  nearly  a  ton  of  timber.     An  oak  which  was  planted  at 

Denham  Rectory,  Bucks,  in  1750,  girted,  at  its  smallest  part,  8ft.  in  1817, 

heing  then  but  67  yei»*s  of  age :  the  total  height  was  50  ft.,  and  the  diameter 

of  its  head  about  70  ft.    In  the  garden  at  Sneffield  Place,  Sussex,  stands  a 

fine  oak,  which  was  set  in  the  year  1745 ;  and  in  1815,  when  70  ^ears  old,.it8 

tnink  was  18ft.  in  circumference,  its  clear  bole  10  ft.;  at  which  height  it 

divided  into  branches  that  overspread  an  area  of  75  ft.  in  diameter.    An 

acorn  was  sown  at  Rickett,  the  seat  of  Lord  Barrington,  on  the  day  of  his 

birth  in  1717.     In  November,  1790,  it  contained  95  ft.  of  timber,  which,  at  2«, 

per  foot,  would  setl  for  9/.  10«.    The  top  was  valued  at  about  1/.  15#.    The 

eirt,  at  5  ft.  ftom  the  ground,  was  about  half  an  inch  more  than  8  ft.    The 

mcrease  of  the  girt,  in  the  two  last  years,  was  4§  in.    It  grows  ih  rich  land, 

worth  1/.  5«.  an  acre.    (Bath,  Soc,  Pap,^  &c.) 

Rate  o/  Growth  of  the  Oak.  An  oak,  in  a  good  soil  and  situation,  will,  in 
75  years  from  the  acorn,  contain  a  ton  of  timber.  (Souih  in  Bath  Soc,  Pap,, 
vi.  p.  37.)  The  same  oak,  at  150  years  of  age,  will  contain  upwards  of  8  tons 
of  timber,  or  about  18  loads  of  scjuare  timber.  (Id.,  p.  38.)  An  oak,  planted 
bv  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720,  was,  m  1794, 74  years  afterwards,  about  8  ft.  in 
circumference  at  14  ft.  firom  the  ground.  The  soil  had  been  prepared  and 
manured.  In  the  first  36  years  of  its  growth,  this  tree  gained  l^in.  in  cir- 
cumference  yearly.  The  growth  of  a  middle-aged  oak  is  generally  fix>m  l^  in.  to 
1  in.  in  circumference  yearly ;  between  its  twentieth  and  ics  hundredth  year,  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this  measure,  and,  in  its  seoond  centurv,  fidls  widiin  it; 
but,  as  the  solidity  of  the  shaft  conaists  less  in  its  lepeth  than  in  the  square 
of  diameter  in  the  girting  place,  a  small  addition  to  the  diameter  there  en- 
larges  the  square  abundantly.  Wherefore,  thongh  the  drcumference  from  the 
lOOth  to  the  150th  year  may  not  increase  so  &st  as  it  did  to  the  lOOth, 
the  solid  contents  will  be  increasing  faster ;  for,  as  the  aquare  of  the  diameter 
(40  a=  1600)  exceeds  tbe  scjuare  of  84ssr576,  so  will  the  contents  in  the  150th 
year  exceea  the  contents  in  the  lOOth,  when  its  annual  enlargement  was  ^  in. 
greater.  (/i.,  p.  50.)  According  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  writing  after 
^'  a  sedulous  and  active  experience  of  50  years,"  by  choosing  a  deep  loamy 
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floil  for  the  oak,  by  deeply  trenching  it,  by  planting  acoms»  and  not  plants ; 
and  by  keeping  them  pruned  till  they  arrive  at  a  proper  hdght,  double  the 
quantity  ot  timber  may  be  obtained  in  about  50  years,  that  is  now  produced 
in  100.  Bir.  Yates'^  mode  of  culttTation  (for  an  acoount  of  which  he  receiyed 
a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts)  wiU  be  found  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 
(See  Gent.  Mag.^  vol.  Ixxiv.,  for  1804,  p.  626.) 

The  following  table  of  the  jprogressiTe  growth  of  nine  oaks  in  the  New 
Forest»  was  communicated  by  T.  Davies,  Baq.,  of  Portway  House»  Wiltshire : — 


5TrMapUotod 
IflO 


{ 


The  ciraiinferMoe  takcn  in 
iachci  at  6(1.  fhmi  Uie  gnNiDd. 

1814.   181&  1818.   1880.   1882 
NaL      571     fi8|     584     59|     5M'-1      ^ 

9Sk    M    (nl    eq       Ai 

85       8»     86}     871    Itreein 

48|     4fi{     tff     4M    I     iDcreate  of  CindMr  in  18ft.  in  length 

^63      fiSl     67|  J  ^^tniak,  1  It  9  In. 


No.  8. 
Na3L 
Nai. 
Na5L 


rNo.e. 

i  Treei  planted,  jNa  7. 

HOyear*.       )Na& 

CNa9. 


increeieia  8  yeen,  3|  In.  per 


986| 


Aggiepite  1171 


Averageiiiereeiein87can,5^in.  per 
tree  in  c&cumferenoe. 

IncreateoftiiBlMrin  18  ft.  in  lengUi 
oftrunk,  lft.7in. 


Relatioe  Growth  of  Oak  Wood,  at  compared  wUh  ihai  ofoiher  Tree».  The  result 
of  obseryations  by  Vancouver  in  Hampshire,  as  to  the  relative  growth  of  wood 
in  that  countv,  was»  taking  the  trees  at  10  years'  growth,  and  fixing  the  oak 
aa  a  standard,  as  foUows  :  —  Oak,  10;  elm,  16;  ash,  18;  beecb,  20  ;  white 
poplar  (P.  ilba),  30.  It  will  thus  app^  that  the  oak,  which  is  the  slowest- 
growing  forest  tree  indigenous  to  Bntain,  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  one 
third  part  of  the  wliite  poplar,  which  is  the  most  rapid-growing  indigenous 
forest  tree  in  Britain. 

The  growth  of  the  oak,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larch,  is  exemplified 
in  a  tree  of  each  growing  at  Wirabush,  in  Essez.  In  1792,  the  oak,  wnich  is 
called  Young^s  Oak,  at  5ft.  from  the  ground,  was  8  ft.  5f  in.  in  girt;  and  a 
larch,  at  the  same  pIace,only  12  years  old,  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground, 
girted  2ft.  4in.  In  1805,  13  years  afterwards,  the  oak  bad  increased  only 
i^in.  in  g^,  while  the  larch  had  increased  2ft.  9in.  {Young*i  Etsex,  ii. 
p.  151.) 

PoeUcal  AUtukm»,  The  most  celebrated  poetical  description  of  tbe  oak, 
as  well  aa,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest,  is  that  of  Vii^  in  the  second  Georgic, 
which  has  been  tnus  rendered  by  Dryden  :  — 

— —  •*  Jore'*  own  tree, 
Tlut  holdi  tlie  woods  in  awftil  •overelgn^, 
BMrairet  e  depCli  of  lodging  in  tiie  groand, 
And,  next  tlie  lower  slJes,  a  l)ed  profound. 
Hlgli  w  hii  topoKMt  boughf  to  bearen  Mcend, 
So  low  hli  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend ; 
Therefore  nor  winds,  nor  winter^snge,  o^ertbrows 
HJs  buUcy  body,  but  unrooved  he  grows. 
For  length  ofageslasts  his  happj  leign. 
And  llves  of  mortal  men  contend  In  vain. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
Stretching  hls  Inrswn  j  anns,  and  waiy  hands : 
His  shade  proCecU  the  plains,  his  head  the  hills  commands.** 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  JEneid:  — 


«« 


As  when  the  wlnds  their  airj  quarrd  try, 

Jostling  ftrom  every  quarter  or  the  Aj, 

Thls  way  and  that,  tbe  mountain  oak  tbej  bend, 

His  boughsthey  snatter,  and  his  liranchcs  rend ; 

With  ieaves  and  falling  mast  thej  spread  the  ground ; 

Hie  boUow  vaiieys  echo  to  the  sound : 

Unmoved  the  royal  plant  their  Airy  modu, 

Or,  shaken.  clion  more  closelv  to  the  rocks ; 

For  as  he  snoots  nls  towering  head  on  high, 

So  deep  in  earth  his  fized  foundations  lie.'* 


ViaaiL.  iSff.,  Dryden*s  trans. 
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80  many  Brttish  poets  have  celebrated  the  oak;  and  its  beautv,  dignity,  and 
stren^th  have  affbrded  so  many  fine  similes;  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
seiection,  and  shall  first  give  extracts  from  three  of  our  oldest  and  most 
popular  poets ;  viz.  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare. 

'*  And  to  a  pleaunt  grove  1  *gan  to  pwse, 
Long  er  tne  brlght  aunne  uprise  was ; 
In  wnlch  were  oket  great,  ttnught  aa  aline, 
Under  the  which  the  grasse,  to  flresh  of  hew, 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  dght  foot,  or  nine, 
Everjr  tree  well  fto  his  fellow  grew, 
With  brancfaes  brodc,  laden  with  leves  new, 
That  sprongen  out  agen  the  sunne  shine ; 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  bright  green.**  CnAucBi. 

"  There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green ; 
A  aoodly  oak  some  time  had  it  been, 
With  arms  ftill  strong,  and  largely  (Usplay*d, 
Bttt  of  their  leares  th^  were  duaxray *d : 
His  body  Ug,  and  mightilv  pright, 
ThonMigbly  rooted,  and  or  wond*rous  height : 
Whilome  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mocbel  masts  to  th&  husband  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  manv  swine  j 
But  now  the  grey  moss  marr'd  hls  rine ; 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms, 
HU  top  was  bud,  and  wasted  with  worms. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

For  it  bad  been  an  ancient  tree,  ^  .     . 

Sacred  with  many  a  mystery.**  SpBifSBR'8  ShepkertT^  Calmdar. 

**  Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
.  UpoD  the  brook  that  brawb  along  tbis  wood ', 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whose  boughs"were  moss*d  with  age,  \ 

And  high  top  bald  wlth  dry  antiquity.**  SnAKSPEABB. 

To  these  we  add  extracts,  rdating  to  trees  we  have  akeady  described,  from 
Ck)wper'8  Yardley  Chate,  Mundy's  Keedwood  Forett^  and  Carrington's  DarU 
moor.    For  the  Yardley  Oak,  see  p.  1764. 

*•  Thou  wert  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  and  ball, 
Whlcb  babes  might  play  with  :  and  the  thleyish  ^y 
Seeklng  her  food,  with  ease  mlght  have  purloin^d 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  the&  swallowfng  down 
Thy  yet  close-fblded  latitude  of  boughs, 
And  aU  thy  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wert — k  Ing  of  the  woods  I 
*     And  tlme  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art  —  a  cave 
For  owla  to  roost  in  I    Once  thy  spreading  bougbs 
0*erhung  the  cbampaign,  and  the  numerous  flock 
That  srased  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  oope 
Uncrowded,  yet  safe-shelter*d  ftwn  the  storm. 
No  flock  frSquents  thee  now :  thou  hast  outhved 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  beoome 
(Unless  vene  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  ttilng 
Forgoiten,  as  the  fbUage  of  tby  youth ! 



Emboweird  now,  and  of  thy  «nciait  sdf 
Posseesing  nought  but  the  «cooped  rind,  ttat  seems 
A  huge  throat  calllng  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Which  it  wouW  give  In  rivuleU  to  thy  jooj» ; 
Thou  tempteit  none,  but  rather  »"«>  "wWd  st 
Thefeller'stoll,whlchthoucouldstlUrequ.te. 

Yet  ia  thy  root  sincere,  «ooni««  ^»5  "**  • 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs«nd  knotted  ^i^  .^ 
Which.  crook*d  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  clasp 
The  rtubborn  solL  and  hoW  thee  still  erect 
Thine  arms  bave  left  tbee- winds  have  rent  them  off 
Lonesince;  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wua 
wffi  bow  ind  sbaft  have  burnt  them.    Some  have  left 
A  spUntefd  stump.  bleach*d  to  a  snowy  white ; 
•  And  some,  memorial  none  where  once  they  grew. 

Yet  life  stiU  Ungers  ta  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptiblc  of ;»»» J*  •*»«;5"»     ._  , 
Even  where  dcatb  predominates.    The  spring 
Flnds  tbee  not  less  alive  to  ^er  •wjet  form.  - 
Than  yonder  upstarts  ^^^^]'^'^^^'^.;?^* 
So  much  thv  juniors,  who  thelr  birth  reoeived  ,   ,^    ^,     „ 

ftdf ITndllinlumslnce  the date of  thine-         Cowp»r's  Yardie»  aase. 
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The  lines  from  Needwood  ForeH  allude  to  the  Swilcar  Oak.  (p.  1769.) 

«^  nnt  btuih  the  hilla  with  orient  tigbt, 
And  pieroe  th«  table  Teil  of  night ; 
Oreen  bendt  tiie  waTing  ahade  «bofc, 
And  glittering  dew  dropt  gem  the  grove : 
Next  ablne  the  •hehing  lawna  around, 
Bright  tbreeds  of  lilver  net  the  ground; 
And  down,  the  entangled  brakei  among, 
Hie  white  rill  qnrldlng  windi  along : 
Then  aa  the  panting  wefimt  breathe 
The  UUowy  mist  recedea  oeneath ; 
Slow,  aa  it  roU«  away,  unfold 
The  vale**  ftwh  aloriet,  green  and  gold ; 
Dore  langfat.  ana  shaket  his  tresses  bri^t, 
And  trails  aflur  A  line  of  light : 
High  midst  tlte  trees,  witn  many  a  firown, 
Huge  Switear  shakes  his  tressos  brown ; 
Outspreodi  bls  bare  arms  to  tbe  skies, 
The  mins  of  tix  centuries.**  Muitdt^  Needwood  FomL 

The  foUowing  lines  are  descriptive  of  Wistman^s  Wood.    See  p.  1757. 

..——<*  Howheavlly 
Tbat  old  wood  sleeps  tn  the  sunahine— not  a  leaf . 
Is  twinkling —  not  a  wing  is  seen  to  more 
Within  it ;  but  below,  a  moontain  strcam, 
Conflicting  with  the  rocks,  is  erer  heard, 
Cheering  uie  dnnrsy  noon.    ThT  guardian  oaki, 
M  y  oountry,-  are  thy  boast—  a  giant  race, 
And undegenerate still ;  but orthis grore, 
This  pygmy  grore,  not  one  has  climb*d  tfae  afar 
8o  emulously  that  its  loftiest  brandi 
May  brush  the  traTeller^s  bmw.    Tbe  twisted  roots 
Hare  daap'd  in  searcb  of  aouriahment  the  rocks, 
And  stragffled  wide,  and  pieroed  the  stony  soil 
In  Tain  :  aenied  matemal  soocour.  heie 
A  dwarfish  xace  has  risen.    Round  tbe  boughs 
Hoary  and  feeble,  and  around  tbe  trunks, 
With  nasp  deatnictiTe,  feeding  on  the  life 
That  llngers  yet,  the  ^nr  winds,  and  moas 
Of  growtb  enormous.    £*en  the  duli  Tile  weed 
Has  fix*d  itself  upon  the  Tery  crown 
Of  many  an  ancient  oak :  and  thus,  reAned 
Bt  nature  Undly  aid — dtshonoured  —  old  — 
Ihreary  In  aspect  —  silently  decaya 
Tbe  ionely  wood  of  Wlstman.**  C4BftivaTaN*8  Dartmoor,  p.  56. 

Through  the  kindness  of  His  Orace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  we  have  re- 
ceived  the  foUowing  additional  information  respecting  this  remarkable  wood, 
from  Archdeacon  l^ude,  vicar  of  Darlington,  near  "[u^tness :  —  "  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  an  ancient  record  in  the  Duchy  Office,  which  probablv 
refers  to  their  existence,  not  long  after  the  Conquest.  On  the  bottom  stock 
of  one  of  them,  cut  down  partly  for  the  porpose,  I  counted  upwards  of  250 
concentric  rings,  when  the  farther  evidence  of  annual  formations  in  the  exterior 
drcumference  was  too  indistinct  to  be  noticed.  When  first  felled,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  wood  was  more  like  that  of  tropical  than  English  growth.  The 
extent  of  Wi8tman's  Wood  is  about  two  acres." 

Properties  and  Utes,  In  comparing  the  wood  of  Q,  pedunculata  and  Q. 
sessilifl^ra,  the  former  is  found  the  most  easy  to  spiit,  and  the  stiffest  and  the 
easiest  to  break,  and  yet  the  most  difficult  to  bend  ;  while  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  in  tou^hness  and  weig^t.  The  foiiowing  comparative 
view  is  fix>m  Hartig,  as  quoted  m  tbe  DicUonnaire  da  Eaux  et  Foreis. 


Q.  PBDOirCULA^A. 


Ib.  OB. 

76  13 
65  9 
58    U 


Tbe  wood,  wbcn  peen.  w^hs 

—  perfectiyd^    - 

Its  heating  propertics  are,  to  the 

beech,as  .       .       .       .  1440  isto  1540 

Its  heating  properties,  compared 

with  those  of  the  Q.  sessilifibra, 

areas 144Oistol407 

Its  charcoal  is,  to  that  of  tfae 

beech.  as I459istol600 


Q.  SB9BU.IVL0^ 

The  wood,  whcn  green,  weighs 
^  halHdrT 

—  perfectjy  dry    - 

Its  heating  ptoperties  are^  to  the 
beech,  as    .       .       .       -       - 
Its  heating  properties,  compared 
witb  those  of  the  Q.  peduncu. 
Ikta,areafl       .       .       .       . 


Ib.  oi: 
.  80  5 
.  67  12 
.       51    10 

14S7istol540 


1407  isto  1440 


It  thus  appears  that  the  wood  of  both  species  loses  above  a  third  of  its 
weight  in  curying ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  wood,  that  of  the  oak  is 


Q,  VBDUlf  CO- 

Q.  naeiLi 

laVa. 

FLO^KA. 

«J7 

«79 

50-47 

54-97 
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149 

a» 

3S0 

nm 
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184895B 

1471S5G 

81 
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more  or  less  waterj,  accordinj^  to  the  soil  and  locality  in  which  it  growa,  and 
naturally  weighs  more  from  a  warm  climate  and  dry  soil,  and  when  the  tree 
has  attaineditamaturity,  thanunder  contrary  circumstances. 

Tredgold  observes  that  the  wood  of  the  Q,  sessiliflora,  which  ii)  of  a  darker 
colour  than  that  of  the  Q.  peduncul^ta,  is  abo  heavief,  harder,  and  more 
elastic.  To  ascertain  thdr  relative  value,  he  tried  an  experiment,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  table  ezhibits  the  resuits  :  ^ 


w^htofacubiofboCbillw. 

ComiMrmtive  ttiiflbeM,  or  weigfat  that  bent  the  plece  7-flOthe  of  an  Inch 
Comparatlve  strengtb,  or  wetght  that  broke  the  plece 
CoheiiTeforceorasqiiarelncb  in.&M.      .  .  - 

Weigbt  of  modulut  of  elattidty  In  U».  for  a  •quaie  inch 
OomparatiTe  toughneH      ...«-.. 

^  Each  piece  was  lin.  square,and  sustained  by  supports  2ft.  apart,the  weight 
being  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  length.  Both  specimens  broke  short  bff  with- 
out  sphtting  :  the  Q.  sessilifldra  bent  considerably  more  at  the  time  of  fracture 
than  the  Q,  pedunculata.  The  strengthy  elasticity,  toughness,  and  hardness  of 
the  sessi]e-fniited'oak  would  render  it,"  he  continues,  **  superior  for  ship-build* 
ing,  were  it  not  sb  inferior  in  durability  between  wind  and  water,  to  the  Q.  pe- 
duncul^tay  or  stalk-fruited  kind."  The  wood  of  Q,  peduiicul^ta»  according  to 
Atkinson  (Hort.  Trans.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  336.),  splits  clean,  and  is  best  adapted 
for  split  p^iing,  latlis,  barrel  staves,  dowds  for  nooring,  and  similar  uses ;  and 
as  it  contains  a  greater  quaritity  of  the  sUver  grain,  or  medullary  rays,  which» 
when  tbe  wood  is  planed,  the  workmen  csll  the  flower  in  the  wood,  it 
b  more  omamental  as  fumiture.  The  wood  of  Q,  sessiliflora,  on  the  con* 
trary,  contains  so  small  a  portion  of  the  silver  grain,  or  flower,  that  wood  of  this 
species  from  old  buildings  has  ^erally  been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  sweet 
cnestnut.  This  dbcovery  was  simultaneously  made  by  Fougeroux  and  Dau- 
benton  about  the  year  1780.  (See  Mem,  Scien.  Mathe,  de  rinsiiiut,  &c.,  1. 
Tr^m.  1807,  p.  307.)  Atkinson  adds  that  the  wood  of  Q,  pedunculata 
18  stifler  than  that  of  Q,  sessiliflbra;  and,  though  it  may  be  broken  with  & 
iess  weight,  yet  it  requires  a  much  greater  weight  to  bend  it  than  Q,  sessilifldra 
does ;  and  it  is,  therefore^  better  calculated  for  beams,  or  to  bear  tbe  greatest 
wekht  in  a  building  without  bending.  The  wood  of  Q,  sessiliflora,  according 
to  Sosc  and  other  French  authors,  though  good  for  nothing  for  ship-building» 
because  it  soon  rots  under  water,  is  of  sucn  great  duration  when  kept  dry» 
that  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  old  churches  and  cathedrals  of  France,  which 
are  framed  of  it,  have  lasted  many  centuries,  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  deteriorated.  It  also  makes  better  fuel  than  that  of  Q,  peduncul^ta» 
Nichols  appears  to  refer  to  Q,  pedunculata,  when  he  speaks  of  '*  the  tme 
English  oak,  such  as  are  standing  about  Rinefield  Lod^e,  in  the  New  Forest; 
**  finer  trees,  or  better  timber  for  ship-building,  than  which,  I  believe,"  he  adds, 
*'  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom."  Another  oak,  which,  he  says,  **  ihe 
workmen  in  the  forest  call  the  durmast  oak,*'  and  which,  from  his  reference  to 
Miller^s  IHctionaty,  and  his  observations  in  another  work,  appears  to  bethe 
Q,  sessilifldra,  has  the  wood  "  not  so  strong,  hard,  or  durable,  as  that  of  the 
English  oak,"  which,  he  continues,  **  is  well  known  allover  the  world  as  prefer- 
able  for  ship-building."  The  difierence  between  the  quality  of  these  two  kinds 
of  oaJc,  he  adds,  was  not  known  in  the  year  1700,  when  some  of  the  enclosures 
in  the  forest  were  planted  with  acoras4aken  from  the  durmast  oak.  (Obser» 
vatiom  on  Oak  Treet,  ^c,  m  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chaiham,  p.  26.)  This 
durmast  oak,  he  describes  (in  a  Letter  on  a  new  Wdy  of  planting  Acoms^ 
&c.,  included  in  his  Methods  Jbr  decreating  the  Consumption  of  Thnber  in  ihc 
Navy,  &c.)  as  having  "  the  acoras  in  clusters  close  to  the  twig,  without 
any  footstalks ;  and  the  leaves  with  short  stalks,  usually  about  half  an  inch  in 
length."  (p.  67.)  The  acoras  of  the  true  English  oak,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
says,  **  grow  on  fruit  stalks,  like  cberries,  from  about  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length  ; 
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and  the  leayeB  sit  dose  to  the  twig»  without  the  intenrention  of  any  fbot- 
stalks."  (p.  66.)  This  was  pubiished  in  1793,  a  circumstance  which  we  con- 
sider  worthy  ot  notice,  as  proving  that  the  superiority  of  the  timber  of  Q. 
pedunculkta  was  known  to  practical  men  before  that  period*  In  1627,  an 
experiment  was  made  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire/with  a  piece  of  the  best 
oak  timber  grown  in  the  forest  that  could  be  procured.  It  was  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  5  in.  square,  and  1 1  ft.  long,  placed  on  two  firm  supportB, 
exactly  1 1  ft.  apart ;  and  it  was  found  that  ^  tons  3  qr.  17  Ib.  were  required 
to  brcak  the  beam.  The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Lowther,  at  that  time  First  Commiasioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other 
govemment  officers ;  and  an  account  of  it  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion  in  June,  1827. 

Whatever  may  have  been  establiahed  tbeoretically  respecting  the  compara^ 
tiye  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  two  species,  yet,  practically,  they  are  al- 
most  aliKe  employed  both  in  territorial  and  naval  constructions  and  machinery. 
The  wood  of  the  oak  is  more  durable,  in  eyery  state  in  which  it  can  be  placed, 
than  that  ofany  other  tree  which  abounds  in  large  quantities  in  Europe.  It  is 
hard,  tough,  tolerably  flexible,  stronff,  witbout  being  too  heavy,  not  easy 
to  splinter,  and  not  readily  penetrated  bv  water ;  and  hence  its  value  in  ship- 
buildlng.  Some  woods  are  harder,  but  they  are  more  fragile ;  and  others  are 
more  flexible,but  do  not  possess  so  much  toughness,  hardness,  and  durabilitv. 
Where  the  erain  is  twisted,  no  timber  is  so  well  adapted  for  posts,  either  m 
house-buildine  or  in  setting  up  mills,  engines,  or  large  machines.  No  wood 
lasts  longer  where  it  is  subject  to  be  altemately  wet  and  dry ;  and  oak  piles 
have  been  known  to  endure  many  centuries.  Shingles,  pales,  and  laths 
last  longer  of  this  wood  than  of  any  other;  and  casks,and  every  otherdescrip- 
tion  of  cooper^s  work,  are  most  durable,  ahd  best  adapted  for  containing  wines, 
ales,  and  other  liquors,  when  the^  are  made  of  oak.  Oak  timber  is  pardcu- 
larly  esteemed  for  the  spokes  ot  wheels,  for  which  the  small  slow-grewing 
oak  of  mountainous  districts  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  more  rapid-growing 
and  larger  oak  of  the  valleys.  Oaks  of  from  15  to  30  years'  growfli  make 
the  most  durable  poles.  The  young  tree,  when  from  5ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  makes 
excellent  hoops,  which,  Evelyn  says,  we  ought  to  substitute  for  those  of  hazel 
and  ash,  as  they  are  six  times  more  durable :  it  also  makes  the  very  best  walk- 
ingsticks,  and  very  good  handles  to  carters'  whips.  Of  the  roots,  Evelyn  says, 
were  formerly  made  hafts  to  daggers,  handles  to  knives,  tobacco-boxes,  mathe- 
matical  instmments,  tablets  for  artists  to  paint  on  instead  of  canvass,  and  elegant 
camleted  joiners'  work.  Oak  wood,  every  one  knows,  is  preferred  before  all 
others  for  ship-building,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
Q.  pedunculata  (the  chene  blanc  of  the  French),  from  its  toughness,  does  not 
sphnter  when  it  is  stmck  bv  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  hole  made  by  a  ball  is  con- 
sequently  much  easier  to  plug  up ;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
species,  when  it  is  grown  in  good  soil,  somewhat  moist,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
white  or  sap  wood,  which  soon  beffins  to  decay,  and,  proceeding  rapidly,  ulti- 
mately  destroys  the  heart  wood.  (j\ich.  Obt,,  &c,  p.  44.)  Secondat  {Mem,  du 
Chene,  p.  3.)  attributes  the  property  of  not  splintering,  when  pierced  with 
buUets,  to  the  wood  of  Q,  sessilinora;  which,  he  says,  the  English  had  agreat 
deal  of  formerly,  and  valued  highly  for  the  constmction  of  ships,  and  which  he 
describes  as  a  tree  attaining  a  prodigious  size  and  height,  and  only  succeeding 
in  good  soil :  but,  as  these  characters  belong  more  to  Q.  peduncul^ta  than  to 
Q.  sessiliflora,  at  least  according  to  Willdenow,  Bosc,  and  other  authors, 
we  condude  that  Secondat  has  here  mistaken  the  name  of  the  kind  to 
which  he  has  assigned  these  properties.  The  best  oak  for  ship  purposes, 
according  to  Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  is  that  which  is  grown  in  the  south  of 
France ;  and  the  best  ships  in  the  world,  he  says,  are  built  in  Toulon,  or  in 
Spain.  The  worst  oak  for  ship-building,  according  to  this  author,  is  that  sent 
to  Britain  from  Dantzic,  and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  bark  of  both 
species  is  indiscriminately  uscd  for  tanning,  though  that  of  Q.  sessilifldra  is 
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SBid  to  be  the  beat.  The  bark  of  either  species  afibrds  a  substaQce  which  has 
been  substituted  for  quinine ;  and,  according  to  Cullen  and  others,  a  decoc- 
tion  of  oak  bark  has  been  used  for  diseases  of  the  throat,  &c.  The  bark  which 
contains  the  greatest  ouantity  of  tannin  b  obtained  firom  those  parts  of  the 
branches  or  trunks  which  are  of  from  20  to  30  years'  growth ;  and  hence  the 
bark  of  an  oak  coppice  of  20  or  30years'  growth  is  worth  more  to  the  tanner, 
than  the  same  weight  of  bark  taken  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  old  trees. 
Every  part  of  the  tree,  however,  abounds  in  astringent  matter ;  and  even  the 
leaves  and  sawdust  will  tan  leather,  linen  cloth,  nettine,  or  cordage,  which 
is  to  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  An  infusion  ot  the  bark,  with  cop- 
peras,  dyes  woolien  of  a  purplish  blue.  The  Highlanders,  according  to  Light- 
foot,  dye  their  yam  of  a  brown  colour  with  oak  bark  ;  and  the  same  ithing  is 
practised  in  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  where,  like  the  bark  of  the  birch 
and  some  other  trees,  it  is  made  to  perform  the  office  of  tanning  and  dyeing 
at  the  sarne  time.  The  acoms  of  both  species  are  alike  sought  afterforfeed- 
ing  swine;  but,  according  to  the  French  authors,  they  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  quantides  by  the  sessile-fmited  oak,  and  of  the  largest  size  irom  the 

fiedunculated  species.  According  to  Evelyn,  a  peck  of  acoms  a  day,  with  a 
ittle  bran,  will  make  a  hog  increase  a  pound  weight  per  day  for  two  mohths 
together.  Cato  recommends  acoms  to  be  given  to  oxen,  mixed  with  beans  and 
lupines.  In  British  parks,  acoras  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter  food  of 
deer ;  and,  were  the  tree  substituted  for  the  elm,  the  ash,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  are  planted  in  hedgerows,  there  would  be  a  general  supply  throughout 
the  countrv  for  pigs,  and  also  for  game ;  since  it  is  certsdn  that  tbey  are  eaten 
both  by  pheasants  and  partridges  in  England,  and  by  turkeys  in  America. 
Acoras  are  given  raw  or  Doiled  to  poultry ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  easy  to  accus- 
tom  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  to  eat  them.  Acoras,  roasted  and  treated  like 
coffee,  are  said  to  afibrd  a  liquor  which  closelv  resembles  that  beverage ;  and 
when  sprouted  acoras  are  treated  like  malt,  they  afford  a  li^uor  from  which  a 
very  strong  spirit  may  be  distilled.  According  to  Bosc,  this  is  practised  in 
vanous  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  leaves  of  both  species,  gathered 
green,  and  dried,  are  said  to  furnish  an  excellent  winter  foragefor  sheep,goat8, 
deer,  &a  The  leaves,  after  they  have  dropped  from  the  tree,  are  swept  up, 
and  useJ  in  pardening  as  a  substitute  for  tanner's  bark,  in  producing  heat  by 
fermentation  m  hot-houses,  pits,  &c. 

The  Use  ofthe  Oak  m  Landtcape  has  t)een  pointed  out  by  Gilpin  with  his 
usual  force  and  efiect.  "  It  is  a  happiness,"  he  says,  ^  to  the  iovers  of  the 
picturesaue,  that  this  nobie  plant  is  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful.  From  the 
utility  ot  the  oak  they  derive  this  advantage,  that  it  is  every  where  found. 
Many  kinds  of  wood  are  harder,  as  box  and  ebony ;  many  kinds  are  tougher, 
as  yew  and  ash ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  no  species  of  wood,  at  least  no  species 
of  timber,  is  possessed  of  both  these  aualities  together  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  British  oak.  Almost  all  arts  and  manufactures  are  indebted  to  it;  but 
in  ship-building,  and  bearing  burdens,  its  elasticity  and  strength  are  applied 
to  roost  advantage.  I  mention  these  mechanical  uses  only  because  some  of  its 
chief  beauties  are  connected  with  them.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  erect  stately  tree 
that  is  always  the  most  useful  in  ship-building ;  but  more  often  the  crooked 
one,  forming  short  turns  and  elbows,  which  the  shipwrights  and  carpenters 
commonly  odl  knee-timber.  This,  too,  is  generally  the  most  picturesque. 
Nor  is  it  the  strai^ht  tall  stem,  the  iibres  of  which  run  in  parallel  lines,  that 
is  the  most  useful  m  bearin^  burdens ;  but  that  which  has  its  sinews  twisted 
and  spirally  combiued.  This,  too,  is  the  most  picturesque.  Trees,  under 
these  circun^stances»  generally  take  the  most  pleasing  forms.  We  seldom  see 
the*oak,  like  other  trees,  take  a  twisted  form  trom  the  winds.  It  generally  pre- 
serves  its  balance;  which  is  one  of  the  grand  picturesque  beauties  of  every 
tree.  The  oak,  like  other  trees,  shrinks  from  the  sea  air  [see  p.  195.  fiff.  l.j : 
but  this  indicates  no  weakness ;  for  the  sea  air,  like  a  pestilential  disease, 
attacks  the  strongest  constitutious.    A  second  characteristic  of  the  oak  is  the 
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itoutnesfl  of  its  limbfl.  ^  We  know  Cree,  except,  perhaps,  the  oedar  of  Lebo- 
non,  8o  remarkable  in  this  respect.  The  limbs  m  most  trees  spring  from  the 
trunk  :  in  the  oak  they  may  be  rather  said  to  divide  from  it ;  for  Uiey  geoe- 
rally  carry  with  them  a  great  share  of  the  substance  of  the  atem,  You  often 
scaroely  know  which  ia  stem  and  which  ia  brandi;  and,  towards  the  top,  the 
$tem  ia  entirely  lost  in  the  branchea.  Thia  siTes  particular  propriecy  to  the 
^ithet  *  fortas/  in  characterising  the  branches  or  the  oak  ;  and  hence  ita 
smewy  elbowB  are  of  auch  peculiar  use  in  ship-building.  Whoever,  therefbrey 
does  not  mark  the  '  fortes  ramoa*  of  the  oak,  might  as  well,  in  painting  a  Her- 
culea,  omit  his  muscles.  But  I  speak  oniy  of  the  hard  v  veterans  of  the  forest. 
In  the  effeminate  nuralings  of  tbe  m>ye  we  luive  not  tnis  appearance.  There 
the  tree  is  aU  stem  drawn  up  into  neigfat.  When  we  characterise  a  tree,  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural  state,  insukted,  and  withoutany  lateral  pressure.  In 
a  forest,  trees  naturally  ^w  in  that  manner.  The  seniors  depress  all  the 
juniors  that  attempt  to  nse  near  them ;  but  in  a  planted  «ove  all  grow  up 
to^ether,  and  none  can  exert  ainr  power  over  another.  The  next  character- 
btic  of  the  oek  is  the  twisting  of  its  branches.  Examine  the  ash»  the  eUn,  the 
beechy  or  almost  any  other  tree,  and  you  may  observe  in  what  direct  and 
straight  lines  the  branches  in  each  shoot  from  the  stem ;  whereas  the  limbs 
of  an  oak  are  continually  twisting  here  and  there  in  various  contortions,  and» 
iike  the  course  of  a  river,  sport  and  play  in  every  possible  direction ;  sometimes 
in  iong  reaches,  and  sometimes  in  shorter  elbows.  There  is  not  a  diaracteristic 
more  peculiar  to  the  oak  than  this. 

^  Another  peculiarity  of  the  oak  is  its  expansive  spread.  Tbis,  indeed,  is  a 
just  diaractenstic  of  the  oak ;  for  its  bougfas,  however  twisted,  continuallv 
take  a  homontal  direction,  and  oversliadow  a  large  space  of  ^und.  Indeed, 
wliere  it  is  fond  of  its  situation,  and  Ims  room  to  ^read,  it  extends  itself 
beyond  any  other  tree ;  and,  like  a  monarch,  takes  possession  of  the  soil. 
Tfae  last  characteristic  of  the  oak  is  its  longevity,  which  extends  beyond  that 
of  any  other  tree :  perliaps  the  y^ew  may  be  an  exception.  I  mention  the 
circumstance  of  its  longevity,  as  it  is  that  whicfa  renders  it  so  singularly  pic- 
turesque.  It  is  through  age  that  tfae  oak  acquires  its  greatest  beauty ;  which 
often  continues  increasing  even  into  decay,  if  any  proportion  exist  between 
tfae  stem  and  tfae  branches.  When  the  branches  rot  away,  and  the  forlom 
tnink  is  left  alone,  tfae  tree  is  in  its  decrepitude  ^—  in  the  last  stage  of  ilfe, 
and  all  beauty  is  gone."  Gtilpin  concludes  tfais  cfaaracteristic  description  with 
tfae  foilowing  words :  — > ''  I  faave  dwelt  tfae  longer  on  tfae  oak,  as  it  is  confess- 
edly  botfa  tfae  most  picturesque  tree  in  itself,  and  tfae  most  accommodating  in 
composition.  It  renises  no  subject  eitfaer  in  natural  or  in  artifidal  landscape. 
It  is  suited  to  the  grandest,  and  may  with  propriety  be  introduoed  into  the 
most  pastoral.  It  adds  new  dignity  to  the  ruincKl  tower  and  Ootfaic  arcfa  :  by 
stretcning  its  wild  moss-grown  brancfaes  atfawart  tfaeir  ivied  walis,  it  gives 
tfaem  a  land  of  majesty  coeval  witfa  itsdf;  at  tfae  same  time,  its  propriety  is 
stillpreservedyif  ittfajowits  armsover  tfae  purling  brook,  or  tfae  mantling 
pool,  wfaere  it  befaolds 

*  lU  rererend  image  in  th*  expaiue  below.* 

Miiton  introduces  it  happily  even  in  the  lowest  scene :  — 

'  Hud  by.e  octtage  cJiimDer  nnokea 
From  between  two  aged  oak«.*  ** 

Soroe  valuable  remarks  on  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  oak,  and  on  its  ddi- 
neation,wili  be  found  in  tfaeil^<i;^as»neqf  jya/fira//j'tf/ory,communicatedbyMr. 
8trutt,  unquestionably  tfae  best  ddineator  of  trees  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
**  European  trees,"  he  observes,  **  may  by  the  painter  be  divided  into  four 
classes ;  tfae  round-topped,  as  the  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  willow,  ash,  beecb,  &c. ; 
tfae  spiry-topped,  as  the  diSerent  species  of  the  fir  tribe ;  tbe  sfaaggy-topped, 
comprenenoing  tfaose  of  tfae  pine ;  and  tfae  slender-fonned,  as  tfae  iiombardy 
poplar  and  tfae  cypress.  In  the  first  of  these  classes,  foremost  in  dignity  and 
grandeur,  tfae  oiSk  stands  preeminent,  and,  like  tfae  lion  among  beasts,  is  tbe 
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undoubted  lord  af  the  fbrest.  Bewity,  unlted  with  Btrennfa,  chaTacleriseG  uU 
ita  parts.  Tbe  leavet,  elegant  in  tbeir  outline,  are  Etrongry  ribbed,  and  finnl_v 
atEached  to  the  spray,  which,  although  thio  and  excursive.  ia  yet  bold  and  de- 
termined  in  itsanglea ;  whiLit  the  abnipt  aad  tortuoui  irregularity  of  ita  maa- 
■ive  branches  adiUTBbly  oontrwt«  with  the  general  richnesB  and  densily  ofita 
cluBtered  foliage.  Even  as  a  sqiling,  in  its  slender  gracetulneBS  it  eihibits 
ntSdent  finnueaa  aud  indications  of  vigour  to  predicate  tbe  future  monRTch 
of  the  wood;  astiite,indeed,  which  it  is  slow  toasiuine,butwhich  it  retains 
per  tircnla  latga ;  and  wheo  at  length  tt  i«  brought  to  acknowledge  the  m- 
fluence  of  time,  and  becomei  *  bald  with  drj  antiquit;,'  no  other  production 
of  the  forest  can  be  admitted  a*  ■  ■-•■"• 

iu  lival  in  nuieatic  and  veneruble 
deca^.  The  general  form  of  the 
oak  u  eipanrive,  luxuriant,  and 
qn-eadmg.  Its  character,  both 
wkh  respect  to  ita  «hole  and 
to  its  Ui^  masses  of  foliage,  b 
beat  expressed  by  the  pencit,  in 
bold  and  roundisn  linea,  whether 
aa  singie  trees,  as  groupi  (Jlg, 
1630.),  or  as  fonniag  tbe  line  of 

■  dialant  forcBt  (^«.  16S9.  and   

1631.);  although,  whengTowiug 

more  closely  together,  they  assume  a  lofder  aiul  less  spreading  a|^>earance 
than  the  more  solitary  tree,  such  as  Mawn  hae  so  beautifiilly  describetl  iii 
his  CartKtactu :  — 

'  BelioU  jon  oak, 

CUUi  tb>  ;ali  ptalD  bincath  hiin !  ■ '■ 
1631  -  ^,  ^  — •., 


The  sketchea ,/^1.  1633.  and  1633.,  whichare  also  ilrawn  by  Mr.  Strult, 
wiU  more  distinctly  eiemplif^  his  position;  exhitnting,  in  distinct  distances, 
tlie  sarae  gener^  appearsncc  in  the  contour  of  the  trees.    Of  these  sketchen. 
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_fig.  1632.  ifl  a  sceae  in  Savemake  Forcn,  Dear  Marlborough,  in  which  the 
Creeping  Oak  (see  p.  1771.)  is  ahown  in  tbe  ror^rouDd;  and  fig.  1633.  is 
another  scene  in  Uie  snme  foreit,  in  «bich  the  Kiog  Oak  (see  p.  1771.)  rorms 

,  ^  1633 


the  princ^al  object.     Fig.  1634.  is  a  sketch  of  a  ft 
adopicd  by  Mr.  Strutt  as  a  T^nette  to  hia  elegant  w 
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"  But  while,"  continues  Mr.  Strutt,  "aaaa  eatin  otgect,  thete  curved  liiies 
are  Bufficient  to  expresB  the  Keneral  peculianty  of  the  outline  of  the  oek,  as 
well  HS  the  larger  masKS  of  its  foliage,  when  we  come  to  eiBuiiue  the  tree 
more  dosel}',  and  in  detail,  we  fiud  that  a  greater  vuie^  of  line  must  be 
&dopte(l  to  dispUj  its  uugular  proportions,  so  indicative  of  energy  and  bold- 
ness.  Tbe  trunk  and  limbs  are  characterised  by  their  amenng  strength,  and 
bj  their  comparative  thortness  end  crookednesB;  ond  the  branches,  by  thrir 
numerouB  coDtordons  and  abrupt  angles,  and  by  the  great  variety  which  they 
exbitnt  of  stnught  and  crooked  Ibca ;  and  b^  their  frequent  tendcncy  to  a 
horizontal  direction.   These  striking  peculiarities  are  exeuipltfied  injf^.  \635." 

"  Not  unfreauently,  however,  the  fenuB  of  the  liniba  aud  branches  are  en- 
tirely  concealed  by  the  exuberancy  of  foliage,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Bounds 
Park  Oak,  and  more  particularly  in  that  magnificent  UvinE  CADopy'-'ttulli 
penetrabihi  attro,  impervious  to  the  day,  —  the  Chandos  Oak,  at  Southgale, 
[see  p.  1763.],  which,  although  not  exactly  a  p^ter'»  Ove,  is  unquestionably 
unrivalled  for  regular  beauty  and  plenitude  of  shade.  The  oak,  alEo,  h  oc- 
CBsionally  found  to  present  an  cxtremely  graceful  and  pteasirig  figure,  ai  is 
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renMrfcablj  tha  cue  «itfa  the  cddmtMl  oak  at  Lord  C(>wper's  [aliown  iajlg, 

1460.  in  p.  17il.l.    Thi*  tree,  bImtc  ■  ceoturr  ago,  was  well  known  u  the 

Grert  Oak  at  IW  ■  — 

■haoger.     TlKre  ia 

■lao  «  bemtiful  tree 

{j%.  1636.),  of  the 

Mune  descfiption,  at 

Lord  Daralej'1  aeat 

at  CobhaiD,  wbich, 

bdngprotected  froin 

the  depredationt  oF 

cattle,   enjojB    the 

most   perfcct   Eree- 

dom  of  srowtb,  ex> 

tending  its  latitude 

of  boughs  in  erery    . 

directian,aiiddroop-  '- 

ing  ita  cluitered  fo- 

liage    to    the    very 

0ound."   (Stndt  in 

Mag.  Kat^^Hiti^  toL   - 

i.  p.  42.) 

7V  Spniy  ^Ote  Oak  his  been  deacrU^ed  and  illustrated  by  Oilpin,  witb  bis 
usual  felicity.  "  In  the  aprav  oT  treea,"  he  remaricB, "  nature  seeniB  to  obaerre 
one  siiTiple  prinaple ;  wmch  ia,  that  the  mode  of  growtb  in  the  spra 
spondt  exM^with  that  of  the  Urger  braDcfaes,  of  which,  indeed,  tiie 
the  origin.    Thua,  the  oak  cUTides  hia  boughs  from  the  < 

stein  more  horinmtallvtlun  most  otherdeaduous  trees.        '"^       ' 

iThe  spmf  makes  eiactly,  in  minia- 

ture,  the  same  appeuance.     It 

breaks  out  in  right  aBgles,  or  in 
'  aogles  that  are  neaiif  so,  fonnii^ 

ita  shooti  conunonly  in  short  hnes 

[tee;^.l637.  andiase^fromGil- 

phi;  andj^.  1639.,  Iroin  Strutt]; 

the  second   yeer^s  shoot  usually 

taklng  some  direction  contrary  t( 

Ihat  of  the  first.      Thus  the  ni 
dinienti  sre  laid  of  tfaat  abrupt  mode  of  ramification,  for  which  the  oak  is 
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remarkable.  [8ee^.  1640.,  from  Oilpin;  and^.  164U  from  Strutt.1  When 

two  shoots  spring  irom  the  same  knot,  they  are  commonW  of  unequal  leneth ; 

and  one  with  hu^  strides  genendly  takes  the  head.    Very  often,  also,  three 

shoots,  and  sometimes  four, 

spring  from  the  same  knot. 

Hence,  the  spray  of  the  oak 

becomes  thick»  dote,  and  in- 

terwoTen;  so  that  at  a  littie 

diatance  it  faas  a  iull  rich  ap- 

pearence,  and  more  of  the 

picturesque  rouriiness  than 

we  observe  in  the  spray  of 

any  other  tree.    The  spray  pT^     '  1640 

of  the  oak   also  generally 

sprjm  in  such  directions  as  gi?e  its  branches  that  horizontal  appearance 

which  they  generally  assume."   (G%lip,  Fcr,  Scen.,  vol.  L  p.  111.) 

In^.  1639.,  Strutt  observes,  **  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spray  seldom  shoots 
from  the  lower  or  under  side  of  the  branches ;  which,  added  to  the  roughness 
and  strength  of  their  component  parts,  enables  die  branches  to  stretch  out 
and  maintain  their  horizontal  position,  not  unfrequently  even  to  the  very  last 
twig;  although  somedmesyfrom  the  great  weightof  foI]age,and,perhaps,  from 
some  difference  in  the  spedes  of  the  tree,  an  oak  may  be  found  with  pendent 
boughs. 

**  The  ramification  of  trees  is  of  great  importance  to  the  painter.  As  well,  it 
has  been  observed  by  Gilpin  (see  p.  1790.),  might  an  artist  attempt  to  deU- 
neate  the  figure  of  a  Hercules  without  ezpressing  any  of  the  muscles  in  his 
body,  as  to  give  the  drawing  of  an  oak  tree  without  a  scientific  regard  to  the 
anatomy  of  its  form,  in  a  iust  display  of  the  various  angles  and  tortuous  irregu- 
larides  of  its  branches.  The  example  shown  in^.  1641.  is  sketched  from  the 
denuded  boughs,to  give  a  more  uninteirupted  view  of  their  peculiar  character. 
'  **  The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  particularly  suited  to  the  pencil.  In  those  por* 
tions  which  are  brought  nearer  to  the  sight,  the  form  of^the  individual  leayes 
(J!g,  1642.a)  may  here  and  there  be  expressed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  which 
also  exhibits  what  is  technically  called  the  touch  (b)  necessary  to  express  its 
character  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

**  The  colouring  of  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  of  all  natural  otjects  connected  with 
landscape,  admits  of  so  great  a  variety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  uiy.  precise 
rules  on  the  subject  :  a  diligent  attention  to  nature  will  alone,  m  this  respect, 
avail ;  for,  besides  the  ordinary  varieties  induced  by  change  of  season,  m>m 
the  tender  and  emerald  hues  of  spring  to  the  deeper  bloom  i^  summer,  and 
the  rich  and  glowing  tints  of  autumn,  an  astonishiiig  diversity  of  coloiir  is 
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eSected  bj  accideDtal  drcuniBtaiicea,  dependent  on  the  diflbvDt  aspects  of 
morning,  noon,  and  evening ;  on  bud  and  on  Bbede ;  on  the  roloura  of  tfae  sky 
and  the  cloudBj  on  the  ciesmeas  or  hazinesB  of  theBtaiosphere,Bnd  iu  cod- 
icquent  powere  of  refraction;  on  oppoaitioD  of  colour;  on  the  atuation  of 
the  BpectBtort  andon  manv  other  con^ngendea,  bU  independeDt  of  the  local 
coloiir  of  the  object,  jet  bIi  atrongl;  afiectine  it.  It  ia  impossible,  theiefore,! 
repest,  to  give  in  aay  written  descnption,  with  tolerable  coDciaeneas,  atiffitiefit 
'  r  selec^iDg  tbe  colours  Deceasarj'  to  dqoct  objevts  so  coDBtantly 


TBTfing  in  thor  hues.  A  few  dmple  tints  od  the  pallet,  and  an  hour's  study 
in  the  forest,  will  be  more  inatnictive  than  a  voltunc  of  remariis.  The  atten- 
tion  and  minutenesB  vrith  wbich  a  lover  of  nature  will  exaniine  a  &vourite 
object,  and  the  tnith  with  which  he  vrill  coosequentlj  be  enabled  to  descril>e 
it,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  the  foUowing  passage,  extracted  from  Gilpin^a 
Forett  Seaiery :  —  *  1  have  often  stood,'  saya  Gilpin,  'with  admirBtion  before 
an  old  foreat  oak,  exBmining  the  various  tinta  which  have  enriched  its  furrowed 
stem.  The  genuine  bark  of  an  oak  ia  of  an  oah  colour,  though  it  ia  difficult  to 
diatinguish  any  part  of  it  trom  the  inosses  that  OTerBpreea  it ;  for  no  oak,  I 
Buppose,  was  ever  witbout  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  these  pictureaque 
appendagei.    The  lower  parts,  about  the  roots,  are  often  possesied  by  tnat 
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green  velyet  moes,  which^  in  a  still  greater  degree,  commonly  occupies  the  bole 
of  the  beecfay  though  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  it  lose  much  when  in  decay. 
As  the  trunk  risesy  you  see  the  brimstone  colour  taking  possession  in  patches. 
Of  this  there  are  two  principal  kinds ;  a  smooth  sort,  which  8prc»ds  like  a 
scurf  over  the  bark ;  and  a  rough  sort,  which  hangs  in  little  rich  knots  and 
fringes.  I  call  it  a  brimstone  hue,  by  way  of  generai  distinction ;  but  it  some- 
times  inclines  to  an  olivey  and  somedmes  to  a  light  green.  Intermixed  with 
these  mosses  you  often  find  a  species  almost  perfectly  white.  Before  I  was 
acanainted  wiw  it,  1  have  sometmies  thought  the  tree  whitewashed.  Here 
and  thercy  a  touch  of  it  gives  a  lustre  to  the  trunk,  and  has  its  efiect :  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  nuisance;  fbr,  as  it  generaliy  begins  to  thrive  when  the  other 
mosses  begin  to  withfer  ^aiEi  if  the  decaying  bark  were  its  proper  nutriment),  it 
is rarely  accompanied  with  any  of  the morebeautiful species  of  its  kind ;  and, 
when  thus  unsupported,  it  always  diseusts.  This  white  moss,  by  the  way^  is 
esteemed  a  oertam  mark  of  age,  and,  wtien  it  prevaijs  in  any  degree,  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  declining.  We  find,  also,  another 
spedes  of  moss,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  indining  nearly  to  bladL;  another  of 
an  ashy  coiour ;  and  another  of  a  dingy  yellow.  We  maj^  observe,  also,  touches 
of  red,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  bnght  yeliow,  which  is  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine ;  and  in  many  trees  you  wili  see  one  species  flrowing  upon  another, 
the  knotted  brimstone-coloured  fringe  clinging  to  a  ughter  spedes,  or  the 
black  softening  into  red.  AU  these  excrescences,  under  whatever  name  dis- 
tinguished»  add  a  great  richness  to  trees ;  and,  when  they  are  blended  harmo-i 
niously,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  rough  and  furrowed  truiik  of  an  old  oak. 


may  be  said  to  be  most  admired  in  single  leaves,  and  that  of  the  other  spedes 
in  tufts  of  leaves.  The  difierence  between  the  two  spedes,  in  this  respect, 
was  first  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree.  **  The  leaves  of  Q,  pedunculata," 
he  says,  '*  are  of  a  dark  deep  green;  and,  though  rather  small  (and  small  ieaves 
combme  better  than  laige  ones),  they  are  numerous,  and  grow  close  to  the 
spray,  dustered  toj^ether  in  dense  masses,  forming  those  lovelv  tufU,  or  ro- 
aettes»  wbich  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic  beauties  of  oak  foiiage.  Whjsn 
the  wind  Uowa  gBDftly»  il  pardally  tums  up,  and  displays  their  glaucous  under 
surfaces  in  hannonioas  contnHt  wkh  the  deeper  dnts  of  those  at)ove,  and  pre- 
sents  a  study  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Gainsborough.  The  leaves  of  Q,  sessili* 
fldray  bdng  of  a  large  size,  are  fewer  in  number,  and  less  thicldy  set ;  consequentiy 
they  do  not  mass  so  well.  One  of  the  specific  cfistinctions  of  Q,  sessilifldra 
is,  that  it  beara  its  leaves  on  footstalks ;  and  ttiis  circumstance  gives  to  the 
foliage  a  loose  and  straggling  appearance,  and  a  want  of  d^th  and  solidity, 
whidi  greatly  detract  from  its  general  efifect.  For  the  same  reason  it  b  that 
many  of  the  fine  American  spedes  of  oak,  beautiful  as  they  are,  must  yield  the 
paim,  in  point  of  folia^,  ta  the  monarch  of  our  Bridsh  forests,  Q.  peduncul^ta." 
(Gard,  mag,,yo\,  xii.  p.  534.) 

Soil^  ^c.  Oaks,  according  to  Nichob, "  flourish  best,  and  grow  the  quickest, 
in  a  rich  deep  loamy  soil;  and  I  have  found  by  experunents  and  general 
observations,  tor  more  than  30  years,  that  the  wood  of  such  trees  is  of  the 
firmest  and  best  texture,  and  I  bdieve  it  will  be  so  found  in  all  the  difl^nt 
species  of  trees  tliat  grow  tfie  fastest."  He  acrees  with  Buflbn  in  ascribing 
tnis  to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  annual  Uyers  of  fastrgrowing  trees^in 
comparison  with  those  that  erow  slower.  (Oht,,  &c,y  p.  41 .)  Monteath,  in  his 
ForeOef^t  Gvkde^  2d  edit.,  has  **  observcd  that  the  oak  grows  fastest,  and 
makes  the  best  hearted*timber,  in  strong  good  ciay  soils,.''  In  proof  of  this, 
he  refers  to  oak  trees  on  the  estates  of  Alloa,  Airthrey,  and  Alva,  the  two 
latter  on  the  face  of  the  Odiil  Hills.  The  trees  on  these  estates,  he  says, 
although  "  very  rapid  in  ^owth,"  produce  ''  most  excellent  dmber.  In  a 
tree  firom  2  ft.  to  3  fL  in  diameter,  there  will  not  be  above  three  quarters  of 
a&  inch  of  white  or  sap  wood ;  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  topmost  branch 
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there  is  little  or  no  wUte  wood."  (p.  305.)    Tbe  oak,  Sang  observes,  **  wffl 

grow,  and  eren  beoome  timber  of  considerable  sise,  in  soils  of  very  oppoaite 

natures.    It  thrivea  best,  however,  in  8tron|  deep  loam,  incumbent  oo  gnivel 

or  dry  rock ;  but  in  ail  soiis  in  which  there  is  any  considerabie  proportion  of 

loam  it  will  thrive  in  a  greater  or  lesa  degree.    In  k>w  situations,  whcre  the 

soii  is  deep  and  moist,  it  grows  rapidly»  and  attatns  a  great  sise ;  but  in  auck 

places  it  is  found  to  decay  sooner  than  it  does  in  a  more  elevated  situationy 

with  a  drier  soil.    In  ligfat  soiJs  of  little  depth,  aithough  it  grows  sk>wly,  it 

becomes  firm  in  texture ;  and  tfae  timber,  uiougfa  smiuler  in  size,  acqoires  a 

state  of  maturity  sooner  than  that  grown  on  more  cool  and  retentive  soils.  1 

In  deep  cool  sand,  it  will  root  firmly,  and  arrive  at  a  great  size.    In  day,  i 

incuml>snt  on  tiU,  to  whicfa  all  other  trees^  exoept  the  beech  aod  tfae  sycamore 

have  an  aversion,  the  oak  wili  grow  and  produce  usefiil  timber."  {Piant,  KaL, 

p.  62.^   Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  havmgquoted  the  above  passage,  adds,  **  Oor  own  » 

experience  teaches  us  to  oorroborate  Mr.  Sang's  opinion  as  to  the  variety  of  soil 

in  which  the  oak  may  be  seen  to  thrive.     As  one  example,  we  find  it  gtowiag 

vigorously  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rndhom,  in  every  posaible  variety  of  soil, 

and  equally  weli  in  soil  superiDcumbent  on  the  stratified  and  on  the  primitive 

rocks.     It  roots  itself  in  the  very  face  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  precipices, 

whence  it  shoots  forth,  in  the  wildest  and  moat  picturesque  forma,  over  the 

roaring  rapids  or  deep  abysses  of  the  mountain  stream ;  and  eveiT  now  and 

tfaen  we  see  that  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  the  growth  of  its  roota 

within  the  fissures  of  the  rock  detacfaes  fauge  masses  of  it,  and  burls  tfaem  into 

the  gulf  below."  (Laud,  Giip,,  vol.  i.  p.  63.)   **  It  is  wonderfiil,*'  savs  EvelyUy 

**  to  oonsider  how  strangely  tfae  oek  wiU  penetrate  to  come  to  a  marfy  bottom ; 

so  as  where  we  find  thts  tree  to  prosper,  the  indication  of  a  firuitful  and  ex- 

cellent  soil  is  certain,  even  by  the  token  of  tfais  natural  ai^urv  only.  Thns,  by 

the  plantation  of  this  tree  and  some  others,  we  liave  the  advantage  of  profit 

raised  from  the  pregnancy,  substance,  and  depth  of  our  land;  whilst  by  tlie  -^ 

grass  and  com  (whose  roots  are  but  a  few  inches  deep)  we  have  the  benefit 

of  the  crust  only."  (Httnt.  EveL^  p.  91.)    In  Hampshire»  in  that  part  of  the 

New  Forest  called  the  Woodlands,  wherever  the  oak  tree  day,or  yellow  wood- 

land  clay,  exists,  its  presence  is  more  or  less  indicated  by  a  spontaneous  growdi 

of  oak  wood.    **  In  all  such  situadons,"  Vancouver  observes,  **  this  timber 

may  be  cullivated  to  advantage ;  but,  where  the  natural  soii  of  the  oak  tree 

does  not  occur,  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt  its  cultivation,  as  to  divert  the  laws  of 

nature  in  any  other  respect.*'    {Agric,  ofHamp.^  &c.,p.  306.) 

SUttation,  Upland  situations  are  generally  considered  the  best  for  oak  to  be 
grown  in  for  ship-timber ;  and  hedeerows  better  than  close  woods  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  reasons,  it  is  generalTy  considered,  notwithstanding  tke  opinions 
of  Nichob  and  Monteath,  above  given,  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  oomparativdy 
slow  growth  of  trees  in  dry  soils  fuUy  expoaed  to  the  weather;  and  to  the 
greater  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  timber  of  every  tree  must  arrivey 
when  its  leaves  are.exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  on  every  side, 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  to  its  base.  Oaks,  says  Pliny,  grown  in 
valleys  are  more  stately,  tall,  and  spreading,  than  those  grown  on  mountains ;  ^ 

but  the  timber  of  the  latter  is  far  better  and  finer-giained,  and,  consequently, 
more  durable.  Mitchell  is  of  opinion  that  the  b^t  oak  for  ship4Niilding  is 
produced  from  a  calcareous  sou,  in  rather  an  upkind  situation,  sucfa  aa  tfae 
Sussex  chalk.  (Dend,,  p.  31.)  Indeed,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  beat 
oak  timber  in  England  is  produced  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  (See  p.  614.) 

Propagation  and  Ctdture,  The  propagation  and  nursery  culture  of  the  oak  have 
been  afa*^y  treated  of  in  ourintroduction  to  the  genus  (p.  1727.).  Theafter* 
culture  of  the  common  oak  embraces  the  subjects  of  artincial  shelter,  praning, 
thinning,  training,  &c.  No  specific  mode  of  pruning  is  applicable  to  the  od( ; 
except  tbat,  where  the  object  is  ship  timber  of  the  crooked  kind,  the  trunks 
ought  not  to  be  freed  from  branches  for  more  than  12  flt.  or  15  ft.  in  heigfat,  in 
order  to  throw  strength  into  the  larger  limbs.    It  may  also  be  advisable,  in  ) 

some  instances,  to  stop  the  leading  snoot  fbr  tfae  same  purpose.    In  genml. 
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however,  the  oak,  if  planted  in  open  situationsy  and  if  the  stem  be  diyested  of 
its  ride  shoots  oniy  to  a  raoderate  hdght,  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
crooked  armB  and  branches  for  every  purpose  in  naTal  architecture.  It  ia 
almost  unnecessaiy  to  observe,  that,  when  tne  object  is  aiiip-timber,  and  timber 
fit  for  making  famitore,  the  acorns  and  plants  of  Q,  pedunculkta  should  be 
dioseny  in  preference  to  those  of  Q,  sessilmdra. 

EH^biShf  of  the  Oak  fir  planting  wUh  a  Vvew  to  Profity  at  compared  wUk 
other  Treet.  The  slow  growth  of  the  oak  is  by  many  alle^ed  as  a  reason 
why  pkntations  of  it  will  prove  less  profitable  than  tliose  of  other  trees.  In 
answer  to  -this  it  may  be  stated^  Ist,  that,  as  the  oak  is  almost  in  every  case 
planted  among  nurse  trees,  whidi  are  not  cut  down  till  they  are  of  some  value 
as  poles  or  timber,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  young  oak 
plantation ;  and,  2dly,  that  thoueh  the  oak,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  of  a 
slow  growth  while  young,  vet,  atter  the  trunk  lias  attained  a  diameter  of  6  in. 
or  8  in.y  the  oak  grows  as  rast  as  ahnost  any  other  hard-wooded  tree,  and  cer- 
tainly  iaster  than  some ;  such  as  the  beech  and  the  hombeam.  The  value  of 
the  timber  of  the  oak,  even  when  of  smali  size>  the  value  of  tbe  bark,  and,  as 
Matthew  observes,  the  slight  comparative  injury  of  its  shadeto  coppice-wood, 
hedge-plants,  grass,  cora,  or  other  crops,  '*  shouid  give  a  prpference  to  this  tree 
for  planting,  wherever  tfae  climate  and  soil  are  suitable,  over  every  other  kind, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larch  and  willow,  which,  in  particular  soils,  will  pay 
bettcr." 

For  Hedgerow  TVmA^,  it  is  agreed  by  most  writers  that  the  oak  is  superior 
to  all  other  trees.  It  produces  the  most  valuable  timber  and  bark  in  that 
situation,  and  does  less  injury  to  the  hedge,  and  to  the  herbage  or  cora  be^ 
neath  it,  than  any  other  species,  unless,  perhcqps,  as  Matthew  observes,  the 
apple  and  the  pear  be  excepted ;  because  the  horizontal  roots  do  not  run 
near  the  surface,  and  the  buds  come  later  into  leaf  than  those  of  any  other 
British  tree.  The  general  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  outline,  of  the 
oak,  as  well  as  its  colour,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  also  harmonise  in  a 
superior  manner  with  the  general  scenery  of  an  endosed  countr}'.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  those  parts  of  tfae  country 
where  lardies,  pines,  and  Lomberdy  and  other  poplars  prevail  in  hedgerbws, 
in  which  they  are  as  bed  in  an  affricultural,  as  they  are  in  a  picturesque,  point 
of  view.  "  Tfae  disadvantages,*' Matthew  observes, "  attendmg  the  pmnting  of 
hedgerows  with  oaks  are,  that  the  removal  of  the  oek,  when  young^  is  not  in 
general  so  successful  as  that  of  other  trees,  especially  in  this  exposed  dry  si- 
tuation ;  also,  that  the  progress  of  the  plant,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  but  slow, 
and  that  it  b  thus  for  a  longer  time  liable  to  iiyivy  fix>m  cattle.  Fair  success 
may,  however,  be  commanded  by  previously  preparing  the  roots,  should  the 
plants  be  of  good  size ;  transplantmg  them  wnen  the  ground  is  ndther  too 
moist  nor  too  dry ;  and,  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dropped  or 
become  brown,  particularlv  in  dry  eround ;  performing  the  operation  with  the 
utmost  care,  so  as  not  to  fracture  tne  roots,  and  to  retain  a  considerable  ball ; 
opening  pits  of  considerable  size  for  thehr  reception,  much  deeper  than  the 
roots ;  and  should  a  little  waterlurk  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  it  will  be  faighlv 
benefidal,  provided  none  stagnate  so  high  as  the  roots ;  firming  tfae  eartfa  weu 
vound  the  roots,  after  it  is  carefully  snaken  in  among  the  fibres ;  and,  espe- 
c!ally,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground,  witfain  4  ft.  of  the  plant,  friable  and 
fiee  from  we^s,  by  repeated  hoeings  during  the  first  two  or  tfaree  summers. 
Of  course,  if  tfae  plant  is  sufiered  to  waver  witfa  tfae  wind,  or  to  be  rabbed  and 
buised  by  cattle,  or  by  the  appendages  of  the  plough,  it  is  foUy  to  expect 
success.  On  this  account,  stout  plants,  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  higfa,  the  branches 
of  which  are  more  out  of  the  way  of  injury,  may,  in  sheltered  situations,  under 
careful  management,  be  of  tfae  most  proper  size.  Mucfa  also  depends  on  pro» 
curing  strong  plants  from  exposed  situations.  We  faave,"  continues  Matthew, 
**  experienoed  better  success  with  hardy  plants  from  the  exposed  side  of  a  faili, 
faating  unfibred  carrot  roots,  mucfa  injured  by  removal,  tfaan  witfa  otfaers  froin 
a  slieUered  morass,  faaving  the  roots  moet  numerously  fibred,  and  wdl  extri-' 
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cated"  (^Maiihew(myavanhi^,p.2S.)  The  experience  of  Mr.  Mattheir 
agrees  with  that  of  Bfr.  Webster  (Gard.  Mag^  toI.  xii.  p.  368.), and  is,  indeed, 
consonaBt  to  reaaon.  Severai  planters  of  ezperience  liave  stated  to  us»  that 
they  have  found  oaks  of  ten  or  twelye  years'  growth,  taken  up  without  anv 

Ereparation,  and  the  heads  dosdj  cut  in  when  transplanted,  succeed  much 
etter  than  oaks  one,  two,  or  three  years  fix>m  the  seed  bed,  or  even  smaikr 
transplanted  treea,  in  the  same  soil  and  situation.  Alezander  MOne,  Esi^ 
one  of  the  CommJHirioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  informs  us  that  th» 
was  the  case  several  years  ago,  when  a  number  of  oaks, from  15ft.  to  20ft.  in 
height,  were  thinned  out  of  a  govemment  plantation  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
closely  cut  in  at  root  and  top,  and  planted  in  the  open  commoD  or  fiorest, 
being  only  ^uarded  firom  oittie  by  a  tew  thom  bushes  tied  round  their.stenw» 
The  late  Su*  Uvedale  Price  was  equally  successful  in  transplanting  oaks  in 
this  manner,  at  Foxley. 

ArHficial  SheUer,  it  is  allowed  by  almost  all  writers  on  the  culture  of  the  oak, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  insure  the  rapid  progress  of  a  youne  plantation. 
Tliis  arises  from  the  natural  tendemess  of  the  young  shoots  and  cariy  leaves 
of  the  oak,  wbich,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  are  frequently  destroyed  or 
much  iigured  by  frost  in  May ;  while,  in  elevated  situa^ns»  it  is  found  that 
even^the  bark  does  not  so  easily  separate  from  the  wood  of  standing  trees 
after  a  cold  night.  Modera  planters  seem  to  be  all  agreed,  that  the  best  mode 
of  producing  shelter  for  the  oak  is,  by  first  covering  the  surfece  with  Sootch 
pine,  larch;  or  birch ;  the  first  bdng  greatly  preferred.  After  the  nurse  trees 
nave  grown  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  openings  should  be  cut  in  the  plant- 
ations  thus  formed,  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  500  accordin^  to  some,  and  of 
60  to  100  according  to  others,  to  the  acre;  and  in  each  ofthese  openings  an 
acora,  or  an  oak  plant  should  be  inserted,  the  soil  having  been  duly  pre- 
pared.  This  practice  seems  to  have  originated  at  Welbeck,  in  Nottingham- 
ahire,  in  the  plantations  made  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  to  have  been 
first  described  by  Speechly  in  Uunter's  edidon  of  Evelyn*8  ^ha ;  but  it 
has  since  been  recoounended  by  Pontey,  in  his  Profitable  Planter  (44h.  ed., 
p.  213.);  by  Sang,  in  his  edition  of  NicoFs  Planter^i  Kalendar  (p.  294.);  by 
Billington,  in  his  Seriet  o/FacU,  &c. ;  by  Cruickshanks,  in  hia  PraaAxU  PJmier: 
by  Davis,  in  communications  to  the  Bsth  and  West  of  Endand  Sodety;  and 
by  Tarious  others.  It  has  also  been  extensirely  employed  m  the  govemment 
dantations  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert 
Turner,  who,  in  1819,  was  deputy  surveyor  of  the  New  Forest;  and  to  whom 
the  merit  b  due  of  having  first  applied  this  method  systematicaily,  and  shown 
the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  pme,  as  a  nurse  plant  for  the  oak,  to  all  oUier 
trees.  The  poplar  is  uniyersally  rejected  as  a  nuFse  for  the  oak,  on  account 
of  the  ra{Hdity  of  its  growth,  and  tne  very  short  poiiod  that  elapses  bcfore  it 
fills  both  soil  and  subsoil  with  its  roots ;  and  either  coVers  the  sur&ce  with  ita 
branches, or,  if  these  are pruned  off, raises its head  to  such agreat  hof ht,  that 
no  plant  of  slower  growtn  than  itself  can  thrive  near  it.  The  elm,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  erowth,  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  tfae  poplar;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  we  willow.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  supplies  by  hr  the  best  nurses 
for  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  for  ali  other  hard-wooded  timber  trees ;  not  onl/ 
producing  the  most  e£fectiTe  shelter,  but  the  most  profit  when  cut  down.  Ths 
Scotch  pine  and  the  spmce  fir  are  preferable  to  any  other  pines  or  firs,  and 
to  the  larch,  because  they  are  hardier,  and  grow  more  erect ;  wfaereas  the 
pinaster  and  the  maritime  pine,  though  they  will  both  stand  the  sea  breeae, 
and  the  larch,  though  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  even  on  barren  soils  and 
on  mountains,  almost  always  lean  over  to  one  side. 

Speechly,  in  the  extensive  oak  plantadons  made  for  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  Nottinghamsfaire,  on  tfae  exposed  faills  of  wfaat  was  formerly  Sfaerwood 
Forest,  found  tfae  bircfa  tfae  most  suitable  tree  for  sfaelter ;  cfaiefly,  we  belie^e, 
because  it  sprin^  up  every  wfaere  naturally  in  tfaat  part  of  tfae  country,  and 
seems  to  tfarive  m  tfae  ligfat  sandy  sur&ce  soil  tfaere  better  tfaan  any  otfaer  tiee. 
Mr.  Speeclily  also  found  tfaat  sowing  tfae  poorer  parts  of  the  faills  witfa  fitf ze- vas- 
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a  very  effbctive  mode  of  sheltering  the  oak ;  *for  though,  he  says,  **  it  seems  to 
choke  and  overcrow  the  oaks  for  some  time,  yet  after  a  few  years  we  com- 
monly  find  the  Dest  oak  plants  in  the  strongest  beds  of  fmrze."  (^Hunt.  EveL, 
p. 93.»note.)  MarBhallprefers broom  to  the  fiirze,  as,being less disagreeable  to 
work  among.  In  the  Welbeck  plantations,  tfae  Scotch  pine,  and  several  sorts 
of  fir  treesy  were  tried,  as  weil  as  the  birch  and  the  fiirze ;  but  in  that  soil  and 
situation  they  did  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  birch ;  and,  being  evergreen,  the 
young  oaks  did  not  thrive  under  them  so  weil  as  th^  did  under  the  deciduous 
trees.  Mr.  Spedchlj  observes  that  he  found  that  the  seedling  oaks  were  not 
injured,  but  rather  miproved,  by  tall  grass  and  large  weeds  growing  among 
them;  wfaich  seems  contrary  to  the  nature  of  plants^  and  is  certainly  apractice 
that  ought  not  to  be  generally  followed,  since  tfaese  taU*weeds  and  grass  must 
prevent  the  sun  and  air  firom  produdng  their  full  uafluence  on  the  leaves  of 
the  seedling  oaks.  In  tlusy  as  m  similar  cases,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple,  that,  in  all  cultivation,  eveiy  step  in  tfae  process  ougfat  to  be  regiitated 
according  to  art  and  design,  and  notfaing  wfaatever,  or,  at  least,  as  fattle  as 
poasible,  left  to  unassisted  nature. 

Pontey  advises'  planting  only  300  oaks  on  every  statute  acre,  by  wfaicfa  the 
plants  would  stand  at  12  fl.  apart  every  way.  He  plants  in  rows,  somewhat 
irrc^gular,  at  4f^.  apart;  every  tfaird  plant,  in  eacfa  row,  being  an  oak,  and  tfae 
otfaers  b^ng  larcfaes,  spruces,  and  Scotcfa  pines ;  giving  tfae  preference  to  tfae 
larcfa. 

Sang  first  plants  tfae  ground  all  over  witfa  larcfaes,  at  3  ft.  or  3  fl.  6  in.  apart. 
After  tfaese  nave'grown  2,  3,  4?,  or  even  5  years,  pits  are  formed  from  4it.  to 
7  fi.  apart,  in  wfaicfa  acorns  are  inserted.  (Plant.  Kal,,  p.  195.)  In  this  case, . 
the  object  is  to  produce  an  oak  copse ;  whicfa,  faowever,  if  tfaougfat  desirable, 
may  at  any  future  period  be  so  tfainned  out  as  to  produce  an  oak  wood. 
^BilSngion  and  Cndckthank  proceed  on  tfae  same  principles  as  tfaese  planters ; 
Uiat  is,  diey  provide  tfae  sfaelter  previously  to  planting  tfae  trees.  All  tfaese 
writers  agree  in  tfainning  out  tfae  sfaeltering  trees  gradually,  and  in  regulating 
tfae  number  of  oaks  wfaicfa  are  to  stand  on  tfae  acre  by  tfae  fitness  of  the  sou 
to  produce  oaks,  and  by  tfae  relative  value  of  oak  copse  and  tfae  wood  of 
larcnes  and  firs  in  a  young  state.  Billmgton  defers  tfae  tfainning  out  of  fais 
nurses  as  long  as  possible ;  preventing  tfaem  from  wfaipping  or  sfaading  tfae 
young  oaksy  by  sfaortentng  the  side  branches  of  the  nurse  trees  wfaicfa  protrude 
towards  tfaqpa. 

CrtdckthimJl^t  **  new  metfaod  of  rearing  tfae  oak"  difPers  in  notfaing  of  im- 
portance  from  tfaat  recommended  by  Mr.  Sang;  as,  indeed,  tfae  author  ac- 
knowled^s  (p.  209.,  note).  He  directs  the  ground  to  be  first  '*  well  fiUed  with 
Scotch  pines  or  larches ; "  and,  afler  these  faave  risen  to  tfae  faeigfat  of  about  4  fit. 
from  tfae  ground,  wfaich,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  says,  will  require  Grom  4  to  7 
years,  fae  digs  patcfaes  on  wfaicfa  to  sow  acoms,  at  the  rate  of  400  patcfaes  to 
a  statute  acre;  tfae  object  being,  of  course,  an  oak  copse,  similar  to  tfaat  of 
Mr.  Sang,  at  least  in  tfae  first  instance.  The  patches  are  prepared  by  digging 
and  manuring  with  lime ;  and  each  is  planted  with  5  acoms,  dne  in  the  centre, 
and  four  around  it.  Afler  2  years*  growth,  all  tfae  pfamts  are  removed  but  one, 
bv  cutting  tfarougfa  tfaeir  roots,  2  in.  or  3  in.  below  tfae  ground,  witfa  a  sfaarp 
chisel-like  instrument  with  a  long  faandle,  made  on  purpose ;  tfae  plants  re- 
moved  not  being  intended  to  be  replanted.  As  soon  as  tfae  nurses  over- 
shadow  tfae  oaks,  tfae  plants  tfaat  do  so,  or  tfaeir  brancfaes,  are  to  be  removed ; 
but  ^  ali  tfae  Scotcfa  pmes  and  larcfaes  tfaat  will  require  to  be  taken  out  before 
tfaey  are  16  years  old,"  tfais  writer  savs,  **  will  not  render  tfae  plantadon 
tfainner  tfaan  a  tfariving  one  of  tfae  same  kind  of  trees  would,  for  its  'own  sake, 
need  to  be  at  20  years  afier  plandng."  (p.  234.)  Wfaen  tfae  oaks  are  5 
years  old,  tfaey  are  to  be  pmned  for  tfae  first  time,  by  cutting  off  the  lower  tier 
of  branches  close  to  the  stem  ;  and  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  every  2 
years,  tiil  the  oaks  are  between  30  and  40  years  old.  Two  thousand  of  the 
Scotcfa  pines  and  larches,"  Cruickshank  adds,  **  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  advantage,  to  tfae  oaks,  till  tfaey  are  16  years 
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old."  Half  of  them  may  then  becut  down,  oae  half  of  the  renuttning  1000  at 
25  yean  old,  and  the  remaining  500  at  from  30  to  35  years  old.  *'  To  plaDt 
nurses,  therefore,  is  attended  with  very  groat  pecuniary  advantage.  It  will 
not  only  retum  the  whole  expenae  kiid  out  in  making  the  plantation,  but  pro- 
duce  a  yery  high  reot  for  the  hmd  during  the  first  30  or  35  years ;  wfaereasy 
if  oaka  alone  were  planted,  nothing  couUI  be  gained  durmg  this  period,  ez- 
cept  by  cutting  them  down  wben  between  20  and  25  years  old,  for  the  sake 
of  theu-  bark."  (Pract.  Pkmt,,  p.  225. )  The  most  valuable  part  of  thts  writer'» 
observations  is  what  rdates  to  the  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  deriyed  firom 
the  nurses  in  luch  a  dimate  as  that  of  Aberdeenshire;  which  ia,  by  preventiiig 
the  first  ravB  of  the  sun  fixnn  suddenly  thawing  the  frosta  wfaich  have  fidlen 
perpendiculariy  on  the  voung  oaks.  **  The  ddeterioua  eflfects  of  spring  and 
autumnal  firoats  arise  chiefly  from  the  leaves  being  subjected  to  a  sudden 
chan^  of  temperature,  fiom  the  chills  of  the  nigfat  to  the  strong  rays  of  tfae 
mormng  sun.  When  tfae  tfaaw  takes  place  gradually,  tfae  injury  done  is  com- 
parativdy  insignificant."  (p.  222.)  *  If  we  wish,  tfaen^  to  preserve  oaks  fiom 
trost,  we  can  do  nothing  oetter  than  to  sbade  tfaem  from  tfae  moming  sun. 
Thts  we  cannot  do  more  efibctually  tfaan  by  planting  tfaero,  as  above  directed, 
among  trees  tfaat  faave  ahvady  made  some  progress.  By  sucfa  manacement 
tfae  rays  of  tfae  sun  will  not  toucfa  tfaem  titl  it  haa  risen  to  a  considerable 
faeight  above  tfae  horizon ;  and  tfaus  time  will  be  allowed  for  tlie  fixMt  to  dis- 
sipate^and  the  nigfat  dews  to  evaporate,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process;  ao 
that  the  pemidous  consequences  arising  to  the  young  oaks  firom  a  sudden 
change  ot  temperature  will  be  entirdy  prevented.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  plantation  of  voung  oaks,  thus  shdtered  fifom  tfae  outset,  wiil  make 
roore  progress  in  5,  than  an  unshdtered  one  will  do  in  10,  years."  Tfaese 
observations  mav  be  considered  as  principally  appUcable  to  coid  districts, 
wfaetfaer  fix>m  dkvation  or  latitude;  but  tb^are  also  judidous  even  with 
rderence  to  pfamtations  in  the  comparativdy  ynm  climate  of  the  soutfa  oF 
En^and,  as  is  evident  by  tfae  practice  of  didtering  witfa  Scotcfa  pines  in  tfae 
plantations  made  in  tfae  rfew  Forest,  wfaere  the  oue  is  indigenous,  and  where 
tfae  Boil  is  particulariy  weU  adapted  to  it. 

Cobbett  would  plant  oaks  in  rows  25  ft.  apart,  and  25  ft.  apart  in  tfae  row ; 
placing  tfae  planta  of  one  row  oppodte  tfae  middle  of  tfae  intervals  between  tfae 
plants  in  tfae  next  row.  Then,  he  says,  **  I  wouid  faave  four  rows  of  faazd  at 
5  ft.  apart,  and  at  5  ft.  apart  in  tfae  row,  between  everjr  two  rows  of  oaks ;  and 
four  faazd  plants  between  every  two  oaks  in  tfae  row  itsdf.  Tfae  faazd  would 
rather,  pernaps,  outsrow  tfae  oaks ;  but  it  would  shdter  diem  at  the  same  time ; 
and  where  tfae  faazd  interfered  too  mucfa  with  tfae  oaks,  it  migfat  be  cut  away 
witfa  the  hook.  By  tfae  time  tfaat  tfae  faazd  coppices  were  fit  to  cut  for  tfae  first 
time,  the  oaks  would  faave  attained  a  considerable  faeigfat ;  perfau>s  8ft.  or  10  ft. 
This  would  give  tfaem  tfae  mastersfaip  of  tfae  faazel ;  and,  after  tne  second  cut» 
ting  of  tfae  faazd,  tfaere  would  b^gin  to  be  an  oak  wood,  with  a  hazel  coppice 
beneath ;  and  in  the  meanwfaile  the  coppice  would  have  produced  very  nearly 
as  much  as  it  wduld  faave  produced  if  there  faad  been  no  oaks  growing  among 
it.  By  the  time  that  four  cuttings  of  the  hazd  would  have  taken  piace,  the 
coppice  would-  be  completdy  subdued  by  the  oaks.  It  would  produce  no 
more  hoops  pr  hurdles;  but  then  the  oaks  would  be  ready  to  aflR>rd  a  profit." 
(  Woodlandt,  p.  434.) 

Mr,  Yates,  a  planter  who  recdved  a  premium  firom  the  Sodety  of  Arts, 
having  fixed  on  a  proper  soil  and  situation  for  a  plantation  of  oaks,  trenches 
strips  of  3  ft.  in  width,  and  30  ft.  apart  centre  from  centre,  fix>m  3  ft:.  to  6  ft.  in 
depth ;  it  bdng  his  opinion  that  the  oak  derives  its  chief  nutriment  and  strengtfa 
from  the  taproot.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  trenches  roav  eidier  be 
employed  for  the  growth  of  sheltering  tree8,pines  or  firs,or  for  hazei,  or  other 
underwood,  or  kept  in  grass.  A  row  of  acoms,  2  in.  apart,  is  dibbled  in  along 
the  centre  of  each  trench ;  the  plants  produced  by  whicli  are  thmned  out  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  come  up,  and  every  year  afterwards,  till  they 
stand  at  30  ft.  apart.    Pruning  goes  on  every  year,  by  removing,  ^  close  to  the 
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main  stem»  ooe  year^s  growtfa  of  side  branches,  till  the  plants  are  arriyed  at  a 
Stem  of  40  ft.,  50  ft.,  or  60  ft. ;  and  they  may  then  be  permitted  to'niD  to  head 
without  furtber  pruning."  The  thinnin^,  tiii  the  plants  attain  the  heieht  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  may  be  used  for  transplanting ;  after  that  they  may  be  sold  for 
walkingsticks,  hoops,  or  crate-ware ;  at  the  next  thinning»  they  may  be  cut 
down  in  springy  and  barked,  and  sold  as  poles  and  for  fence-wood ;  and,  lastly, 
they  may  be  cut  down  in  spring,  and  barked,and  sold  as  small  timb^  for  making 
posts  and  rails,  for  gates,  and  for  various  country  purposes. 

Jm  ike  Uttimatum  on  the  Subject  ofpiaatmg  and  skeUfrmg  Oaks,  we  give  the 
foUowing  abstract  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  ffovernment  officers  in  the 
national  forests,  and  more  especially  m  the  rf  ew  Forest,  where,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Turner.    This  abstract  was'  pre- 
pared  by  Alexander  Milne,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Hatherton, 
who  intended  to  plant  oaks  extensively,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding; 
and  a  copy  of  it  was  kindly  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Mihie : — ''  When  the  new 
plantations  in  the  royal  forests  (now  exceeding  40,000  acres)  were  first  under- 
taken,  the  opinions  of  the  most  extensive  owners  and  growers  of  oak  timb^, 
and  of  the  most  exnerienced  nurservmen  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
resorted  to,  as  to  tJie  most  advisabfe  methods  of  planting,  and  espectally  as  to 
the  expediency  of  mixing  Scotch  pines  in  plantations  the  ultimate  object  of 
which  was  oak ;  and  it  is  rather  extniordinary,  that  the  majority  of  the  opinions 
recdved  were  c^ainst  such  mixture.    Accordingly,  in  tlie  most  fkvourable 
soils  and  situationa,  oaks  ooly  were  planted  at  first:  but  in  spots  where  it  was 
thought  doubtftd  if  oaks  would  grow,  Scotch  pinea  were  planted  with  a  small 
proportion  of  oaks  intermixed ;  and  it  was  soon^found.diat  in  many  of  those 
8pots,0ven  under  the  disadvantages  of  inferior  soil  and  greater  exposure,  such 
was  Uie  benefit  derived  from  the  warmth  and  shdter  of  the  pines,  that  the 
oaks  fitf  outgrew  their  neighbours  planted  in  more  fiivourable  soil^  but 
without  the  same  protection.     After  this,  the  use  of  Scotch  pines  became 
more  general :  atrong  belts  were  {toted  on  the  roost  exposed  outsides  of  the 
pbintations,  and  also  across,  at  intervals,  in  lines,  towards  the  most  prevailing 
winds,  and  firom  these  great  benefit  was  found  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  oaks 
were  pkmted  actually  amongst  the  mnes,  and  surrounded  by  them,  the  oaks 
were  found  to  be  much  the  best.    The  plan  next  pursued  was  to  piant  an 
equal  quantity  of  oaks  and  pines,  planting  both  at  the  same  time :  the  con- 
sequence  of  wbich  was,  that  the  pines  got  on  immediately,  but  the  oaks 
remained  stationary  for  a  few  ^ears,  until  the  pines  got  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afibrd  them  shdter ;  and,  m  the  intermediate  time,  a  portion  of  the  oaks 
died,  and  soiae  were  choked  by  the  hi^  grass,  briars,  &c.,  with  wliich  they 
might  happen  to  be  surrounded.    For  several  ^ears  past,  the  plan  pursued 
has  been,  to  plant  the  endosures  with  Scotch  pmes  only,  as  soon  as  they  are 
fenced  in  anci  drained  (if  draining  is  required) ;  and  when  the  pines  have  got 
to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  which  they  wiil  do  in  as  many  years»  then  to  put 
in  good  strong  oak  pknts  of  about  4  or  5  yean'.growth,  among  the  pines,  not 
cutting  away  any  pines  at  first,  unless  they  happen  to  be  so  strong  and  thick 
as  to  overshadow  the  oaks.     In  about  8  years  it  becomes  necessary  to  shred 
the  branches  of  the  pines,  to  nve  light  and  air  to  the  oaks ;  and,  in  about  2  or 
3  more  years  to  besm  graduall  v  to  remove  the  pines  altogetber,  taking  out  a 
certain  number  each  year,  so  tnat,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25  years,  not  a  single 
Scotch  pine  shaU  be  left ;  although,  for  the  first  10  or  12  years»  the  plantation 
may  have  appeared  to  contain  nothing  eise  but  pines.    Tne  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  planting  has  been  found  to  bd,  that  the  pines  dry  and  ameliorate  the 
soii^  destroying  the  coarse  grass  and  brambles  which  frequlntly  choke  and 
injure  oaks ;  and  tliat  no  mending  over  is  necessary,  as  scarcdy  an  oak  so 
planted  is  found  to  fyil.    It  is  not  an  expensive  method  of  planting,  especially 
if  the  plimts  are  raised  on  the  spot.    The pines  are  plant^  by  raismg  the  turf 
with  a  Scotch  planting  spade.  [See  Part  I V.]    A  man  and  boy  may  plant  500 
in  a  day.    For  tbe  oaks,  good-sized  holes  must  be  made,  and  the  making  of 
these  will  cost  from  1«.  to  1#.  6d.  a  bundred,  according  to  the  soil.— Q^cr  o/ 
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Woods,^c.,I}ec,  1836."  (Seealso the  Bath  Societ^sPapert, toL  xv.p.41— 67.; 
and  an  article  entitled  **  MmiUes  on  the  Method  adopted  hy  Mr,  Robert  T\amer 
of  raising  Oaks,  4'<?*>"  by  T.  Davis  of  Warminster,  and  O.  Sturge  of  Bristol,  in 
the  13th  volume  of  the  Gardenef^s  Magazkie,') 

Whether  Oak  Plants  or  Acoms  ought  to  be  used  injomting  Oak  Plantations  is  a 
question,  respecting  the  answer  to  which  planters  are  not  fuUy  agreed ;  though, 
upon  the  whole,  we  believe,  plants  are  prderred.  A  doubt,  it  is  probable,  would 
never  haye  been  raised  on  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  found  that,  under  ordinaiy 
circumstances,  the  oak  %ufler8  more  b^  transplanting  than  the  ehn,  the  ash,  the 
beech,  and  other  similar  trees  ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  its  natural  delicacy,  and 
partLy  to  its  depending,  when  young,  chiefly  on  its  taproot,  and  from  its  not 
producing,  for  some  years,  many  lateral  roots,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  art. 
When,  however,  the  oak  Ims  been  two  or  three  ttmes  transplanted  in  the  nur- 
ser^  before  its  final  removal,  it  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  lateral  roots 
to  msure  its  growth,  if  carefuUy  removed;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  should,  in 
aljnost  every  case,  prefer  using  strong  transplanted  plants  to  acoms.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  oaks,  after  thejr  lu&ve  attamed  &  certain  size,  are 
more  successfully  transplanted  than  seedhngs  of  one  or  two  vears ;  a  fact 
which  wiU  be  found  to  nold  good  with  all  treeswhatever  which  have  taproots 
of  extraordinary  dimensions  when  young.  One  reason  which  some  give  for 
preferring  acoms  is,  the  all^d  injury  which  oak  plants  sustain  by  Uie  losa 
of  tlie  taproot,  which,  it  is  said,  they  never  r^ain.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
well  known  to  be  erroneous  ;  it  being  as  natural,  in  the  case  of  seedling 
oaks,  for  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  under  ground  to  reproduce  a  leading 
or  ti^  root  when  that  has  been  cut  off,  as  it  is  for  the  part  above  ground  to 
reproduce  a  leading  shoot  afler  that  has  been  removed.  It  is  also  equaUy  weU 
known,  that  the  taproot  is  only  found,  in  oak  and  other  trees,  when  in  a  young 
state;  and  that  no  oak  or  other  tree,  when  cut  down,  was  ever  found  to  have 
anything  like  a  perpendicularly  descending  main  root  in  any  way  comparabie 
to  the  perpendicularly  ascending  trank  ot  the  tree  above  ground.  The  con- 
sequence  of  sowing  an  acom  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  not  cutdng  through 
the  taproot,  is,  that  it  remains  a  longer  period  before  putting  out  any  lateral 
roots ;  but  whether  these  lateral  roots  are  put  out  sooner  or  later,  can  have 
very  little  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  under  ordinary  drcumstances, 
ancf  certainly  none  on  the  value  of  the  dmber  which  it  produces.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  if  the  surfece  soil  on  which  an  acoro  is  planted  is  much  richer 
than  the  subsoU,  something  in  rapidity  of  growth  wiU  be  gained  by  cutting  off 
the  taproot,  so  as  to  force  the  plant  to  send  out  lateral  roots  sooner  thui  it 
otherwise  would  do ;  but,  though  something  is  gained  by  this,  sonlething,  also, 
wUl  be  lost ;  because  the  supply  of  water,  so  essential  to  aU  plants  wliich 
have  naturally  taproots,  in  a  verv^oung  state,  wiU  be  considerably  diminished. 
In  warm  climates,  therefore,  and  m  all  cases  where  a  saving  of  first  cost  is  an 
object,  we  shouid  prefer  acoras  to  plants ;  but  in  tolerably  moist  climates,  and 
in  deep  aUuvial,  or  marly  soUs,  or  where  the  surface  soil  is  rich,  and  where  the 
object  is  to  proiduce  oak  trees  as  soon  as  possible;  we  should  recommend  strong 
plants. 

The  foUowing  judicious  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  taproot  were 
communicated  to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  by  a  planter  and 
manager  of  timber  of  very  great  experience,  Thomas  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Portway, 
near  Warminster.  The  taproots  ot  young  oak  trees,  Mr.  Davis  says,  support 
the  trees  during  a  given  period,  which  may  vary  in  the  mmiber  of  years  trom 
various  circums^ces,  soil,  situation,  ^.,  but  is  limited  in  eflect  by  the  ne- 
cessides  of  the  plant ;  and  so  soon  as  as  the  lateral  roots  take  firm  hold  of 
the  land,  and  are  enabled  to  undertake  the  duty  of  support,  from  that  dme  the 
taproot  ceases  to  be  usefiil,  and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period  ceases  to  in- 
crease,  and  is  very  soon  not  distinguishable  firom  the  other  roots.  Mr.  Davis 
therefore  concludes, — **  Ist,  That.  an  oak  seedling,  or  sapUng,  fi*om  3  to  5 
years  old,  planted  out  with  the  taproot  cut  off,  wul  again  root  downwards ; 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  forked.  2dly,  That  the  practiceofcuttingoffthe 
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taproot  gives  the  plant  new  vigour,  and  enables  it,  after  a  few  years,  to  exceed 
in  growUi  the  native  tree.  And,  3dly,  That  large  oak  trees,  whether  native 
or  transplantedy  do,  long  before  they  become  fit  for  naval  purposes  (I  may 
say  before  they  are  proper  for  carpenter'8  uses),  lose  their  taproots  altogether. 
In  short,  I  would  contend  that  ali  smali  oak  trees  have  taproots,  and  m  large 
oaks  have  no  taproots.  I  must,  of  coursey  be  understood  to  speak  in  general 
terms."  (^Bath  Soc.  PaperSy  vol.  zv.  p.  51.) 

Sovjtng  the  Acomt  where  the  Plctfits  are  JinaUy  to  remtan,  Several  vniters 
recommend  sowing  acoms  broadcast,  and  along  with  them  hazel  nuts,  haws^ 
&c.,  ftnd  allowing  the  whole  to  grow  up  together.  The  undergrowths,  in 
this  cas^  shelter  the  young  oaks  during  the  requisite  period ;  afler  which  they 
cease  to  increase  in  height^and  are  bv  d^ees  ^radually  choked  and  destroyed  ^ 
by  the  shade  of  the  (raks.  This,  however,  is  merely  growing  oaks  among ' 
weeds  of  a  larger  ahd  more  permanent  kind,  and  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
sdentific  mode  of  raising  oak  woods,  or  woods  of  any  other  kind ;  thoueh  it 
may  be  advisable  to  resort  to  it  under  circumstances  where  plantations  Qt  any 
kind  are  better  than  none,  and  where  there  may  be  capital  enouch  for  pro- 
curing  the  seeds,  and  committing  them  to  the  soil,  though  not  enough  for  doing 
so  in  a  pioper  manner.  This  mode  was  also  recommended  by  Sir  Uvedale 
Price,  because,  if  no  more  oaks  were  sown  than  can  stand  on  the  ground  as 
fuU-grown  trees,  no  thinninff  or  fiiture  care  of  the  plantation  will  ever  be  re- 
quired  by  the  planter.  With  a  view  to  picturesque  effect,  such  a  mode  is 
judicious;  but  it  is  not  so  wben  either  rapid  growth  or  profit  is  the  main 
obj^t. 

NichoUy  writmg  in  1793,  says  he  finds  by  experience  that  bushes  of  white 
and  black  thoms,  hoUy,  and  brambles,  lure  the  best  nurses  and  protectors  of 
young  timber  trees,  especiallv  oaks.  He,  therefore,  invented  a  dibble,  which 
will  be  found  described  in  the  Etuydopadia  qf  ArboricuUure,  in  the  chapter 
on  implements  for  dibbling  acoms  and  other  seeds  into  the  heart  of  busnes, 
and  among  underwood  He  planted  many  acoms  with  this  instrument,  he 
says,  with  the  greatest  success ;  and  he  strongly  recommends  this  mode  as 
better  than  any  other  for  raising  oak  woods  in  the  New  Forest.  (Methods^&Cf 
p.  64.) 

MarshaU  gives  directions  for  raising  oak  woods;  '*  oak,"  as  hejustly  observes, 
**  being  the  only  tree  admissible  in  a  wood,  because  no  other  tree  will  allow 
copse  to  grow  under  it  on  land  suffidently  sound  and  sufficiently  level  to 
be  cultivated  conveniently  with  the  common  plough.*'  (PlanHng  and  Rur, 
Or,f  2d  ed.,  p.  128.)  He  prepares  the  ground  by  a  naked  or  a  tumip  faUow, 
as  for  wheat.  At  tbe  proper  season,  he  sows  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
fiiture  wood  with  cora  or  pulse  broadcast,  but  rather  thinner  than  usual.  The 
acoms  he  sows  in  drills  across  the  lands,  with  intervening  drills  of  temporary 
trees  and  sbmbs,  to  be  removed  as  they  advance  in  size,  so  as  ultimately  to 
ieave  the  oak  trees  33  ft.  apart  every  way.  The  details  of  this  mode,  being 
applicable  to  the  chestnut  and  other  trees,  as  weU  as  the  oak,  wUl  be  given  in 
the  Encyclop€edia  qf  ArboricuUure, 

To  raise  a  grove  of  oaks,  Marshall  proposes  to  sow  drills  of  acoms  alter- 
nately  with  ash  kevs,  treating  the  plants  produced  bv  the  latter  as  under- 
growths,  tiU  the  oaks  have  attained  a  sufficient  size,  when  the  ash  trees  are  to 
be  gmbbed  up. 

BiUimton*s  opinion  on  this  sulMect  is  decidedly  in  favour  oft  using  plants 
rather  than  acoras.  He  says,  the  raising  of  oak  woods  firom  sowing  the 
acora  in  the  place  it  is  to  remain  tUl  the  tree  comes  to  maturity  has  been 
a  favourite  theory  with  speculative  men  for  ages.  The  plan  has  been  tried 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire,  and  in  some  other  smaller  forests  bdonging  to  govemment  in  difl^ent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  experiment  wqb  made  upon  an  extensive  scale 
m  these  two  prindpal  forests,  and  wasfound  impracticable,  it  may  be  useful  to 
those  persons  who  stiU  think  that  the  oak  wiU  make  a  tree  sooner  or  better  from 
the  acora  than  from  a  transplanted  plant,  to  point  out  the  reasons  of  the  faUure 
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of  that  method;  and  the  probabilityy  or  rather  certaintj,  of  a  traiuplanted  oak 
making  a  tree  as  Urge  or  larger,  and  in  less  time,  thaii^a  tree  from  tbe  acom 
sown  or  planted  in  the  place  where  it  is  intended  finally  to  remain.    In  the 
forests  mentioned,  the  sbort-tailed»  or  field,  moose»  the  rooks,  and  ▼arious 
▼ermin,  tDok  the  acoma  out  of  the  holes,  and  caused  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
plants  at  first  coming  up ;  but  the  destmctive  ravages  of  that  little  animal  the 
field  mouse  were  not  fuHj  known  tili  the  third  year  from  the  commencement 
of  planting  the  acoms.    Great  auantities  of  the  small  oak  plants  firom  the 
acom  were  then  found  barked  ana  bitten  off,  particularly  where  the  graas  was 
thick;  and  nearlv  all  the  ash  that  had  been  pUmted  in  the  wet  and  moist  grounds 
were  barked  all  round  the  stem  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oaks ;  oniy  more 
so»  as  the  mice  seemed  to  be  fonder  of  the  ash  than  of  the  oak  bark.  The  hares 
were  first  supposed  to  have  done  the  mischief ;  but,  on  ezamining  the  phuits 
more  minutely,  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  the  fiekl  mouse  were  found  near 
every  phmt  that  had  been  barked  or  nibbled»  except  in  the  case  of  those 
phmts  which  were  not  sunrounded  b^  grass  or  berbag^  of  any  kind.    AU  such 
plants  remained  untouched  by  the  mice ;  and  tbe  reason  is,  that»  where  the  mioe 
nad  not  the  shelter  of  grass  and  herbage,  they  were  expoaed  to  their  natural 
enemies,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  &c    Atteropts  were  made  tx>  catch  the  mice  by 
^  catSy  dops,  owls,  poison,  traps»  baitSy"  &c^  but  with  very  little  success ;  tiu 
at  length  it  was  disoovered  by  accident  that,  when  %  mouse  had  got  into  a  bole 
in  the  ground  with  perpendicular  sides,  it  could  not  get  out  again.    In  con- 
quence  of  tliis  discoverv,  holes  about  18  in.  deep,  and  somewhat  wider  at  botp 
tom  than  at  top,  were  aug,.at  20  yards  apart  eacii  way,  over  a  suriace  of  about 
3200  acres.  ^  The  holes  were  made  firom  18 in.  to  2  ft.  long,  16in.  or  18in.  deep, 
about  10  in.|  or  the  breadth  of  a  spade,  wide  at  the  top»  14  io.  or  15  in.  wide  at 
the bottom,  and  3in.  or  4in.  longer  at  the  bottom  than  the  top:  if  the  ground 
was  firm,  so  much  the  better.   Some  holes  were  made  in  a  circular  form ;  biit 
tlus  was  only  a  work  of  fimcy,  which  cost  more  trouble  than  the  obloQg  holea, 
as  either  sort  answered,  provided  they  were  weU  made,  the  sides  firm  and  even, 
and  that  they  were  3  in.  or  4  in.  wider  every  way  at  the  bottom  tban  at  the  top; 
otherwise  the  mioe  would  ran  i^  the  sides»  and  get  out  again,  If  they  eould  find 
any  footing.    But,  if  the  holes  were  wdll  made,  when  the  mice  were  once  in, 
they  could  not  get  out  again ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  would 
really  eat  eiu^h  other  when  left  long  in  the  holes."  (FaetSy  &e^  p.  42.)    In  wet 
or  stormy  nights»  the  mice  got  into  tbe  holes  in  the  greatest  numbers;  but  in 
calm,  dry,  or  froaty  nights,  very  few  entered  them.    Kew  holes  were  more 
attractive  to  the  vermin  than  old  ones.    Baits  of  various  kinds  were  put  into 
them ;  but  the  baited  holes  were  never  found  to  contain  more  mice  than  the 
unbaited  ones.    Fifteen  mice  have  been  taken  in  a  hole  m  one  night.    *'  Some- 
times  the  holes  were  made  in  the  bottoms  of  the  drains,  where  there  was  not 
a  constant  ran  of  water,  as  the  mice  appeared  to  run  along  the  dndns;  and  a 
great  many  were  caught  in  these  holes.    The  people  who  made  the  hoies,  of 
course,  looked  after  the  mice,  and  were  paid  for  them  by  the  dozen.    They 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  holes  to  take  the  mice  out  very  early  in  the 
momings,  otherwise  the  crows»  magpies,  hawks,  owls,  weasds,  and  other  ver- 
min,  attended  very  reffularly«  and  made  the  first  seizure.     Several  of  theae 
depredators  were  caught  in  the  fact,  by  the  men  dropping  on  diem  suddody. 
We  soon  caught  upwards  of  30,000,  tiiat  were  paid  for  by  number,  as  two  per- 
sons  wore  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  them,  and  see  them  buried  or  made 
away  with»  to  prevent  imposition."  (p.  43.)    Mr.  Billington  found  oak  treea 
cut  down  by  the  mice  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  bi^,  and  l^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  place 
bitten  off^  which  was just  at  the  root,  withm  the  ground,  and,  as  it  were,  between 
the  root  and  the  stem :  in  short,  at  what  botanists  call  the  collar.    <*  When 
examining  for  the  thick  part  of  the  root,  below  where  it  was  bitten  off,"  he 
says,  **  I  never  could  find  any  part  of  it  left ;  so  that  it  is  very  probable  it  must 
have  been  eaten  by  them."  (p.  45.)    Mr.  Billington  also  found  tbe  mice 
prettj^  numerous,  and  very  troublesome,  in  the  roycd  forest  at  ChopweU;  more 
especially  before  the  great  snow  in  1823,  which  destroyed  many  of  them,  and 
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no  large  oaks  were  bitten  offfor  two  years  afterwards.  From  this  relation  of 
whait  occurred  in  a  place  where  mice  Were  8o  abundant,  it  does  not  appear  to 
U8  that  any  general  condusion  can  be  drawn  against  the  use  of  acoms  instead 
of  plants ;  bocausey  according  to  the  same  writer,  the  mice  were  eoually  eflfec- 
tiye  in  gnawing  through  trees  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  which,  by  a  parity  ot  reasoning, 
would  affiNrd  an  aigument  against  the  use  of&sk  plants.  The  relation,  however, 
b  of  great  importance,  as  showing  the  numerous  natural  enemies  of  the  seeds  of 
treesy  and  also  of  young  trees,  which  the  cultivator  requires  to  ^uard  against. 
As  neither  the  mice  nor  the  other  yermin  mendoned  are  pecuhar  to  the  oak 
tree,  we  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  difierent  modes  of  deterrine  vermin  from 
iiyuring  trees,  or  of  destroying  them^  but  refer  our  readers  to  this  subject  In 
the  EncydopcBdia  qf  ArboricuUure» 

Prunmg  and  Trainiim.  The  common  oak,  in  the  nursery,  will  not  bear  severe 
pruning;  nor  is  this  ofmuch  use  with  a  view  to  training  the  planl  to  a  sinrie 
stem^  because^  in  ahnost  everv  case  of  transplanting  the  oak  to  where  it  is  fimSly 
to  remain,  it  is  found  to  make  the  clearest  stem,  and  the  most  rapid  progress, 
by  cutting  it  down  to  the  ground  after  it  has  been  some  years  estabUsned.  In 
plantations,  or  in  single  rows,  the  oak,  even  when  a  considerable  tree^  does 
not  bear  pruning  and  lopping  so  readily  as  the  ekn ;  but  still  it  may  be  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  which  shoiUd  be  of  conaiderable  height  when  the  object  is  to 
produce  plank  timber;  but  ^hort,  when  the  olject  is  to  throw  strength  into 
the  head,  in  order  to  produce  crooked  pieces  for  ship-building.  These  crooked 
pieces  for  ship  timber  are  eenerally  the  result  or  acddent;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  trees  should  not  be  trained  by  art  to  produce  crooked 
stems,  as  weU  as  straight  ones.  We  are  informed  that,  in  the  govemment 
plantations,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  there  are  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  planted 
oaks,  which  have  never  been  pruned  in  the  slightest  d^ee,  that  iiave  per^ 
fiectly  clear  trunks  from  50ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height.  These  trees  were  plantel 
thi(d[,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  oentury,  and  were  gradually  thinned  out, 
as  they  advanced  in  size;  and  their  side  brancbes  have  died  off^  being 
8uffi>caited  by  the  surrounding  trees.  We  shall  notice  here  the  modes  which 
iiave  been  adopted  or  recommended  for  produdng  crooked,  or  what  is  cailed 
knee,  timber,  in  the  case  of  the  oak;  and, in  our  chapter  on  trainin^  trees  ge- 
nerally,  in  our  Encyclopadia  of  ArboriaUture,  we  shall  go  into  details. 

Trakdng  ihe  Oakjbr  crookedt  or  Knee^  l^mber,  Various  schemeslof  trafaiing 
and  pruning  the  oak,  so  aa  to  produce  crooked  limbs  of  large  dimension^  have 
been  proposed  by  Hi^Bhall,  Pontey,  BUlington,  Matthew,  and  other  writers. 
8outh,  in  the  Bath  Society^i  Papers^  thus  accounts  for  the  production  of 
crooked  timber  by  natural  means :  —  **  Trees,"  he  says,  **  dispersed  over  open 
commons  and  extensive  wastes,  have  liitherto  produced  the  choicest  timber.'* 
Whoever  traverses  a  woody  waste,  **  with  the  eye  of  curiosity  awake,  must 
remark  that  almost  every  thom  becomes  a  nurse  for  a  timber  tree.  Acoms, 
or  beech  mast,  or  sometimes  both,  dropped  by  birds  or  squirrels,  vegetate 
freely  under  the  shade  and  protection  of  the  bushes,  tiU  they  rise  above  the 
Inte  of  catde.  Small  groups  and  single  trees  are  thus  produced;  thdr  guar- 
dian  dioms,  when  overpowered,  perishing.  Then  the  tnnber  trees  having 
open  space  for  Uieir  roots  to  range  in,  their  growth  becomes  rapid,  their  bodies 
bulky,  their  limbs  large  and  extensive ;  cattle  resort  to  them  for  shdter,  enrich 
the  ground  with  their  droppings ;  and  the  timber,  deriving  advantage  firom  the 
manure,  becomes  productive  of  knees,  crooks,  and  compass  pieces,  the  chief 
requisites  in  navai  architecture."  The  French,  this  writer  observes,  have 
endeavoured  to  form  kneed  timber  artifidaUy,  **  by  suspending  weights  to  the 
heads  of  tender  saplings,  bowing  them  hastiW  totheground;  wtdeh  is  notonly 
an  expensive,  but  an  in^cadous  method ;  ror  it  ii\}ures  the  plant,  by  straining 
the  bark  and  mpturing  the  sap-vessels."  {Bath  Soc.  Papen,  voL  vL  p.  54.^ 
Preferring  the  natural  method  of  produdng  crooked  timber,  Mr.  South  oon- 
tinues, — **  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds  might  be  rendered  enchantingly  beautiful 
by  bdng  planted  witn  clumps  of  quicksets,  black  thoms,  hoUies,  &c.,  inter- 
spersed  here  and  there,  for  the  protection  of  acoras  purposed  to  be  sown 
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amoiig  theiQ.  Uodflr  their  protedioii»  oak  sapliniss»  which  delight  ia  sbdtered 
places,  would  thrive  exceedingly ;  be  aafe  from  the  browzlhg  of  cattle,  without 
the  expense  of  fencing;  and  Uie  lawns  wouid  become  wooded  with  stately 
timber.  When  09ks  are  planted  in  groups,  one  or  other  often  gains  the  mas- 
tery,  or  forces  the  rest  to  bend  forward  tili  they  have  room  for  aacent.  Trees 
in  groups,  when  few  in  number,  enjoy  a  liberty  neariy  equal  to  aingie  ones : 
each  tree  haa  a  space  wiuve  its  roota  may  draw  nutrition ;  and,  aa  theie  and 
tbe  branehes  usuaily  foll^  the  same  direction,  the  ieading  roots  of  the  ezte« 
rior  trees  wiU  tend  outwards ;  and,  finding  nothing  to  obstniet  tbeir  paasa^ 
will  fumish  suppl^  sufficient  to  l^eep  their  trunks  thriving,  notwithstandmg 
^uperiority  of  uietr  antagonists.  Hence  it  ismanifest,  that  any  quick-growing 
trees  of  small  value  may  be  used  as  instruments  for  fordng  seedlin^  oaks  out 
oi  tbeir  upriffht  line. '  Cuttings  of  coppice  withy  (Salix  cSf>rea)  will,  by  the 
freedom  of  Ibeir  growth,  overpower  the  saplings,  bearing  them  down  almoat 
to  the  ground  for  a  time  ^^and,  the  purpose  being  efiected,  may,  for  reiief  of  the 
oeks,  be  cut  down  as  often  aa  requisite;  tiU,  as  the  oaks  gain  power,  the  withies, 
in  their  tum,  give  way.  Piants  iike  these,  which  extract  nutritipn  of  a  di& 
ferent  nature»  though  they  promote  a  crook,  will  not  starve  or  check  the  oaks 
beneath  them.  Trees  growing  out  of  a  bank  frequently  take  a  fiivouiable 
turn :  such  are  accepted  bv  tbe  king^s  purveyors  as  compass  [ueces,  wliich 
gain  admission  into  the  dockyards,  thou^  of  less  dimensions,  and  at  a  liigher 
price  than  straighter  timber.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore»  in  new  enclosures, 
to  throw  up  the  banks  high  and  broad ;  to  plant  quicksets  on  the  outer  slopea, 
and  on  the  tops  withies ;  and,  at  due  distances  near  the  base  of  the  inner 
slopes,  to  dib  m  acoms,  wliich  in  their  fiiture  growth  must  incline  forwards, 
to  avoid  tbe  projecting  withies,  and  be  some  years  before  they  can  attempt  a 
perpendicular  growth.  In  such  cases  the  crook  will  be  near  the  but  end,  in 
the  stoutest  part  of  the  timber,  and  the  curve,  thus  formed  in  mfimcy,  wiU 
retain  its  shape  as  long  as  the  tree  endures."  {Ibid,,  p.  59.) 

MarthaU  has  the  foUowing  judidous  observations  on  this  subject :  — -  ^  In 
forests  and  other  wastes»  whether  pubUc  or  appropriated,  espedally  where  the 
soU  is  of  a  deep  clayey  nature,  oaks  wiU  rise  spontaneously  firom  seeds  that 
happen  to  be  dropped,  if  tlie  seedling  plants  should  be  in  situations  where  the^ 
are  defended  by  underwood  or  rou^  bushes  firom  the  bite  of  pasturtng  ani- 
mals;  and  some  few  of  the  plants  thus  fortuitously  raised  may  chance  to  take 
the  form  desired  by  the  ship  carpenter ;  but  this  is  all  mere  matter  of  acddent, 
By  fredng  the  stems  of  young  trees  from  side  shoots,  and  bv  keeping  their 
leaders  single,  a  length  of  stem  iis  with  certainty  obtained;  and,  by  afixrwards 
checking  their  right  growth,  and  throwmg  the  main  strength  of  the  head  into 
one  principal  bough  (by  cheddng,  not  removing,  the  rest),  a  crookedness  of 
timber  is  with  the  same  certainty  produced;  anc^  what  is  equaily  necesaar^  in 
ship  timber,  a  cleanness  and  evennesd  of  contexture  results  at  uie  same  tune. 
Tbe  daneerous,  and  too  often,  we  fear,  fatal,  defect  caused  by  the  decayed 
trunks  of  dead  stem  boughs  being  overgrown  and  hidden  under  a  sheU  of  sound 
timber  (a  defect  which  every  fortuitous  tree  is  liable  to)  is,  by  this  provident 
treatment,  avoided :  tlie  timber,  from  the  pith  to  the  sap,  becomine  uniforml  v 
sound,  and  of  equal  strength  and  durability."  (iV.  and  Rur,  Or,^  vol.  i.  p.  141./ 

Biilmgton  produced  crooked  timber,  in  His  Migesty's  wood  at  Ohopwell,  in 
Durham,  by  mstening  oak  trees,  that  were  not  too  strong  to  be  hurt  in  bending, 
to  larch  trees,  and  keeping  them  *'  in  a  bent  podtion  for  about  two  years.*' 
He  tied  the  oidks  to  the  larches  with  twisted  withs,  tarred  twine,  or  matdng; 
buty  as  he  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state  the  trees  were  eight  or  ten  years 
after  having  been  subjected  to  this  operation,  his  experiment  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  only  commenced.  He  gives  directions,  iilustrated  by  wood- 
cuts,  for  pruning  off  the  smaUer  branches  firom  the  larger  ones,  so  as  to  leave 
the  head  of  tbe  tree  with  onl^  three  or  four  large  arms,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  branches ;  and  this  operation,  if  commenced  in  time,  and  the  side  branches 
cut  off  when  not  above  1  in.  in  diadieter,  promises  to  be  of  use.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  these  trees  since,  finding»  on  enquiry  at  the  Office  of  Woods 
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and  Forests,  that  the  plan  was  merely  a  scheme  of  Bir.  BilliDgtoii'8,  carried 
into  execution  on  a  limited  scale,  in  the  way  of  experiment. 

Matthew  says,  '*  The  easiest  wav  to  procure  ^ood  oak  knees  is  to  look  out 
in  hedgerow  and  open  forest  for  plants  which  divide  into  two  or  four  leaders, 
from  dft.  to  10  ft.  aboye  sround;  and,  should  the  leaders  not  diyerge  suf- 
ficientl^,  to  train  them  as  norizontaliy  as  possible  for  several  feet,  by  rods 
stret^hmg  across  the  top,  or  by  fixing  them  down  by  stakes."  (On  Naval 
Thttber,  £c.,  p.  26. ) 

That  dmbor  trees  should  be  trained  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  which 
it  is  dedrable  that  they  ought  to  produce,  is  as  correct,  as  a  general  principle^ 
as  that  the  different  kmds  of  fruit  trees  ought  to  be  trained  in  a  manner  the 
most  suitable  for  produdng  their  respective  kinds  of  firuit ;  but  the  subject  of 
training  forest  trees  is  as  yet  in  its  infimcy,  and  the  circumstance  that  iron  and 
other  metals  can  be  substituted  for  crooked  pieces,  as  Mr.  Snodgrass,  Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  and  others  have  shown,  is  at  present  rather  against  the  pro- 
gress  of  this  department  of  the  forester^s  art. 

7%e  Jge  ai  wfadi  Oak  Timber  ought  to  be  JeOed^  wiih  a  View  to  Profii, 
must  depend  on  the  soil  and  dimate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown,  as  weli  as  on 
other  cif  cumstances.  Whenever  the  tree  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  its 
prowth,  that  the  annual  increaae  does  not  amount  in  value  to  the  marketable 
mterest  of  the  money  which,  at  the  time,  the  tree  would  produce  if  cut 
down,  then  it  would  appear  more  profitable  to  cut  it  down  than  to  let  it  stand. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  a  table,  to  show  the  proportion 
between  the  annual  increase  of  the  trunk  at  a  certain  distance  from  tne  ground, 
and  the  annual  amount  of  timber  added  to  the  tree ;  and,  the  price  of  timber 
and  bark  being  known,  a  calculation  might  thus  readily  be  made  of  the  total 
vahie  of  the  tree,  and  the  total  value  of  the  annual  mcrease.  We  are  not 
aware,  however,  that  any  such  table  has  been  caiculated ;  but  the  idea  of  it 
may  be  useful  to  proprietors  of  trees,  with  a  view  to  feUing  them.  A  writer  in 
the  Gardener^t  ifagassme  states  that  Mr.  Larkin,  an  eminent  purveyor  of 
timber  for  ship-building,  stated,  when  examined  before  the  East  India  Shipping 
Committee,  that,  in  situations  the  most  favourable  for  ship  timber  (the  Weald 
of  Kent,  for  example),  the  most  profitable  time  to  cut  oak  was  at  90  years 
old ;  as,  though  the  largest  scantlings  were  produced  at  130  years*  growth,  the 
increase  in  the  40  ad£tional  years  did  not  pay  2  per  cent.  (Gard,  Mag,^ 
vol.  xi.  p.  690.)  In  Lord  Melviile*s  Letter  to  Spencer  Ferceval,  Esq,,  when  the 
latter  was  prime  minister,  he  says  that,  "  for  naval  purposes,  oak  trees  require 
to  be  firom  80  to  150  years  of  age,  accordine  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown."  (Letter,  &c.,  p.  3.)  The  Kev.W.T.  Bree  observes  that,  as  the 
oak,  like  all  other  trees,  varies  exceedmgly  in  its  growth,  according  to  soil  and 
8ituation,&c„  no  one  fixed  period  can  be  given  for  cutting  it  down,  applicable 
to  all,  or  even  to  the  generanty  of  cases.  A  practised  eye,  he  says,  wiU  be  able 
readiiy  to  dedde  when  a  tree  is  ripe  for  the  axe.  **  There  wiU  no  longer  be  any 
vigorous  shoots  in  the  extremities  of  thebranches;  but,instead  of  thi8,a  curling 
or  crinkling  of  the  spray,  with  scarcely  any  percqptible  growth :  dead  branches 
or  small  ones  wiU  occasionally  be  seen  towards  the  top ;  and,  above  all,  the 
bark  will  cease  to  expand,  and,  of  course,  wiU  no  longer  exhibit  those  Ught 
red  or  ydlow  perpendicular  streaks  in  its  crevices,  which  are  a  certain 
proof  of  its  expansion,  and  of  the  consequent  growth  of  the  wood  beneat^." 
As  to  the  question  at  what  age  oaks  should  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  make  the 
best  retum  in  point  of  profit,  this  wiU  depend  roainl^  on  the  demand  for  oak 
timber  of  this  or  that  particular  size  and  quaUty  m  each  neigbbourhood. 
{Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  550.) 

Felkng  ihe  Oakjbr  Tmber,  On  account  of  the  great  value  of  oak  l>ark,  the 
operation  of  feUine  is  generally  performed  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  up,  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  bark  bdng  readily  sepiEU*ated  fi^om  the  wood.  It  is 
commonly  aU^ed,  that  feUing,  at  this  season,  must  be  hiffhly  injurious  to  the 
timber ;  but,  wnen  it  is  consideied  thatthe  sap  ascends  only  in  the  soft,  or  out- 
side,  wood,  and  that  it  may  be  evaporated  from  it  by  suffiaent  exposure  to  the 
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atmoiphere  after  the  beA  is  removed,  the  tnjury  to  eyen  tbe  lap  wood  must 
be  trining  if  this  evaporadon  is  allowed  to  take  place,  and  tfae  hard  wood  can 
sustain  no  injury  at  all.    It  has  also  been  reoommended  to  bark  oak  trees 
before  cutting  tfaiem  down,  and  to  leave  them  standing  for  a  vear  afterwards; 
but  this  can  be  attended  with  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  evaporating  the 
sap  from  the  outside  wood  roore  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  caae; 
and  this  rapid  evaporation  is»  in  some  seasons  and  situations,  and  especiaiiy  in 
warm  climates,  apt  to  produce  rents  and  clefls  in  the  trunk  and  bou^hs  of  the 
trees.    Nichols,  who  nad  ^eat  ezperience  as  a  purveyor  of  oak  tunber  fbr 
the  navy,  found  that»  by  divesting  trees,  before  they  are  fully  seasoned,  of 
their  sappy  coats,  the  exterior  parts  of  the  wood,  or  heart,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  suddenly  contract,  and  shut  up  thdr  pores,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  intemal  juices :  hence  a  fermentadon  soon  begins,  and  rottenness  is 
the  certain  consequence.    This  does  not  happen  wnen  timber  is  seasoned 
with  its  sap  on ;  the  outward  parts  of  the  wood  not  being  then  suddenly  con- 
tracted,  on  acoounted  of  bdng  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  the  coats 
of  sap  which  surrouud  it,  and  the  juices  freely  evaporating  through  the  spongy 
8ul)8tance  of  the  sap.  (Meth,^  Scc.,  p.  45^  **  Oak  timber,  cut  into  lengths,  and 
sided  (squared  on  the  sides),  soon  after  it  is  feUed,"  he  says,  ^  and  laid 
up  in  piles  till  wanted  for  use,  is  often  found»  in  the  dock-yards,  veiy  defec- 
tive  and  rotten,  particularly  at  the  heart.    The  annual  coats  of  wood  of 
which  trees  are  composed,  and  which  encompass  them  like  hoops,  and  hold 
them  together,  are  in  part  cut  off;  and  the  juices  flying  off  very  quick,  fre- 
quendy  cause  tfaem  to  split  or  crack,  and  tbe  cracks  or  fissures  receive  the 
wet,  which  soon  bring  on  rottenness."  (Ibid.)    **  By  long  experiencey*'  be 
continues,  "  itis  unequivocaUy  proved,  that  the  best  way  mtherto  known  of 
keeping  or  seasoning  oak  timber,  previously  to  its  being  used  in  ship-building, 
is  in  a  rough  hewed  state,  with  its  sap  on  ;  not  only  on  account  of  applying 
it,  when  wanted,  to  the  most  profitable  uses,  but  by  lying  in  the  sap  for  two, 
three,  or  more  years,  it  seasons  gradiially,  and  never  sj^ts  or  opens,  as  tt 
frequently  does  when  the  sap  is  taken  oS,  by  siding  or  comering  it  when  green, 
and  laying  it  in  piles,  and  whereby  it  receives  very  considerable  damage,  and 
very  oft^  is  entirely  spoiled.    This  is  never  the  case  if  it  be  suflfered  to 
season  in  the  su> :  for,  tnough  tfae  sap  is  certain  to  perish  and  moulder  away 
in  a  few  years,  let  it  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  it  may  with  a  view  to 
prevent  its  perishing,  stiil  the  heart  wUl  be  greatiy  improved  by  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and,  I  believe,  wUl  endure  many  years  longer  for  it ;  and  certiunly, 
when  it  is  connected,  it  wiU  have  tfae  great  advantaj^  of  not  twisting  and  fiying 
libout»  as  when  worked  green.**  (Ibid,,  p.  43.)     With  respect  to  the  practice 
of  stripping  oak  trees  standing,  Mr.  Michols  is  ciearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
litde  or  no  use  iii  rendering  the  sap  wood  as  good  as  heart  wood.    He  relates 
aninstanceof  an  oak  whicfa  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and 
fdied  in  the  spring  of  1788.    '^Xhe  tree,"  he  says,  ''appeared,  by  the  num- 
ber  of  its  annual  coats,  to  have  been  1 10  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  being 
strtpped;  it  contained  21  coats  of  sap,  wmch  were  in  a  perishing  stiate;  so 
that  the  notion  wfaich  some  have  entertained,  that  the  sappy  parts  of  oak  trees 
become  as  hard  or  equal  to  the  faeart  for  strength  and  ourabUity,  by  the  ope- 
ration  of  stripping  them  standing  of  their  bark,  and  lettingtfaem  remain  tiU 
tfaey  die  betore  they  are   feUed,  is  chimerical.''  (p.  73.)    **  The  Count  de 
Bufibn  has  incontestably  proved,  by  his  ezperiments,  that,  by  stripping  oak 
trees  of  their  bark  stancung,  and  letdng  them  remain  tM\  they  die,  before  they 
are  feUed,  the  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  thereof  wiU  be  considerably  increased 
in  stren^  and  density ;  and  it  is  also  proved  by  experience,  that  die  sappy 
part,  or  imperfect  wood,  wiU  not  be  much  altered  thereby ;  at  first,  and  while 
it  is  green,  it  wiU  be  found  harder  and  stronger  than  the  sap  of  trees  feUed  in 
tfae  usual  way ;  but  afrer  a  litde  time,  and  as  tfae  juices  evaporate  and  fly  off, 
it  wiU  perish  and  moulder  away,  as  the  sap  of  oak  trees  always  will  do,  let 
them  be  treated  in  whatever  manncr  they  roay  with  a  view  to  prevent  it* 
Every  experienced  ship-buildcr  or  carponter  weU  knows  that  wherever  any 
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sap  is  worked  with  the  heart  of  oak  (as  it  sometimes  fe^,  it  will  ultimately 
tend  to  weaken  and  iiyure  the  building  wherein  it  is  usecl ;  for,  however  fair 
and  well  it  may  a|?pear  at  first,  it  will  most  assuredly  decay  in  a  short  time." 
(p.  75.)  ''  For  want  of  examining  the  original  thickness  of  the  sap  [wood]  of 
oak  trees,  and  the  progress  of  its  decay,  and  from  finding  so  much  of  young  trees 
wasted  by  the  deca^^ing  of  their  sappy  coats  (which  generally  occupy  a  consi- 
derable  space,  particularly  if  the  trees  were  yery  vigorous  at  the  timeof  their 
being  felled^,  some  have  been  led  to  imagine  that,  by  trees  lying  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  sap  [wood]  increases  in  its  thickness,  or  that  part  of  the 
heart  is  transformed  into  sap  again,  which  is  by  no  means  the  fact ;  and,  if  any 
part  of  the  heart  were  subjectto  such  change  by  so  lying,  there  can  bc  no 
reasoB  assigned  why,  in  the  process  of  time,  the  whole  snould  not  undergo 
the  like  change :  but  this  is  absurd,  and  contradicted  by  experience;  for,  afler 
the  sappy  parts  are  once  formed  into  perfect  wood,  it  ever  remains  in  that 
state  unm  it  naturaily  decays.*'  (p.  76.) 

In  felling  oak  trees  the  heads  of  which  contain  crooked  pieces  fit  for  par- 
ticular  purposes  in  ship-buildin^,  care  should  be  taken  either  to  cause  the  tree 
to  fall  on  a  side  that  will  not  mjure  the  crooks,  or  to  separate  the  branches 
containing  these  before  cutting  down  the  trunk.  South  mentions  the  Langley 
C)ak,  whicn  was  felted  in  1758,  in  the  New  Forest^  and  which  had  a  lai^  head, 
full  of  knees  and  crooks.  He  thus  describes  the  mode  in  which  these  were 
presenred :  — *'  The  knees  and  crooks  were  cut  ofi^  one  by  one,  whilst  the  tree 
was  standing,  and  lowered  by  tackies,  to  prevent  their  breaking.  The  two 
largest  arms  were  sawed  off  at  such  distances  from  the  bole  as  to  make  first- 
rate  knees;  scaffolds  were  then  erected,  and  two  pit-saws  being  braced  toge- 
ther,  the  bodv  was  first  cut  across,  half  through,  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
Bawed  down  the  middle,  perpendicularly,  between  the  two  stumps  of  armsthat 
had  been  lef^  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  stood  a  perpendicular  l)Ough,  bigger 
than  most  timber  trees.  To  prevent  this  being  injured,  a  bed  was  made  of 
some  hnndreds  of  faggots,  to  catch  it  when  it  fell."  {Baih  Society*t  Papers, 
voL  vi.  p.  8.) 

Oak  Copte  is  cut  down  at  various  periods  between  )5  and  30  years ;  the  rule 
being,  that  the  principal  stems  of  the  plants,  at  1  ft  firom  the  ground,  should 
not  be  less  than  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  favourable  soils  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England,  this  size  will  be  obtained  in  fix>m  12  to  15  years ;  as,  for  example,  at 
Moccas  Court ;  but  in  the  colder  climate,  and  in  the  inferior  soil,  of  the  Higli- 
lands  of  Scotland,  from  25  to  30  years  are  required.  The  cutting  over  of 
copse  is  performed  at  the  same  season  as  that  in  which  full-grown  trees  are 
felled,  wben  in  both  cases  the  bark  is  an  object  as  well  as  the  dmber ;  but,  in 
the  cutting  over  of  coppice  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  stools 
are  intended  to  shoot  up  again,  so  as  to  produce  another  crop.  To  facilitate 
this,  they  require  to  be  cut  over  smoothiy,  so  as  not  to  lodce  water ;  and  close 
to  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  shoots  for  future  branches  may  proceed  at 
once  fi^m  the  roots,  and  not  at  some  distance  over  them ;  in  which  case  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  blown  off.  (See  the  chapter  on  coppice  wood,  in 
the  Encyciopcedia  qf  Arboriculture.) 

Disbarking  the  Oak,  The  season  for  disbarking  the  oak  for  tfae  tanner  is  later 
than  that  for  disbarking  the  birch,  the  larch,  the  willow,  or  any  other  tree 
the  bark  of  which  is  sumdently  valuable  to  be  taken.off.  In  most  of  the  trees 
mentioned,  the  sap  will  be  found  sufBciently  in  motion  towards  the  end  of 
April :  but  the  oak,  relatively  to  these  trees,  will  always  be  found  a  month 
later.  As  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  and  managing  the  bark 
aflerwards,  tili  it  is  sold  to  the  tanner,  is  the  same  in  all  trees,  we  shall  defer 
giving  it  till  we  treat  on  the  subject  of  arboriculture  generally. 

Accidentt,  DiteateSy  Intectt,  Epiphytet,  irc,  The  Sritish  oak  is  not  subject 
either  to  many  accidents,  or  to  many  diseases ;  but,  like  every  other  plant, 
it  has  its  parasitical  and  epiphytical  vegetadon ;  and  it  is  infested  by  nuraerous 
insects. 

Accidenft,    Oaks  are  sud  to  be  more  firequently  struck  by  lightning  than 
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other  trees»  which  Profesaor  Bumet  tbinks  may  be  owing  to  the  imperfectly 
conductiDg  power  of  the  dense  mass  which  compoees  the  head  of  ttiis  tree ; 
for,  though  pines  and  firs  grow  higher,yet  they  are  of  liphter  formsy  and  their 
inferior  conductibiiity,  from  the  resinous  nature  of  theur  wood,  may  in  some 
measure  protect  them.  Some  very  remarkable  instanoes  of  oaks  being  stnick 
by  lightnmg  are  recorded  in  tbe  Philotophical  Trantactions  by  Sir  Jobn  Clark, 
who  Uhxs  writes :  —  '*  Being  lately  in  Cumberland»  I  there  obsenred  two  curi- 
osities  in  Winfield  Park,  belonging  to  tbe  Earl  of  Thanet.  The  first  was  a 
huge  oak,  at  least  60  ft.  high,  and  4ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  the  last  great 
thunder  had  made  a  very  odd  impression ;  for  a  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  tree, 
about  3  in.  hroad  and  2  m.  thick,  in  a  straight  line  firom  top  to  bottom ;  and 
the  second  was,  that,  in  another  tree  of  the  same  height,  the  thunder  had  cut 
out  a  piece  of  die  same  breadth  and  thickness  firom  top  to  bottom,  in  a  spiral 
line ;  making  three  tums  about  the  tree,  and  entering  into  the  ground  about 
6  ft.  deep."  Professor  Bumet  saw,  in  July,  1828,  the  ruins  of  a  yery  fine 
oak  at  Pinner,  Middlesex,  which  had  the  whole  of  its  arms  severed  fi*om 
the  trunk  at  their  junction  with  it,  and  scattered  on  the  ground.  The 
trunk,  which  was  about  10  ft.  in  girt»  was  completely  stripped  of  its  bark, 
and  shivered  firom  the  snmmit  to  the  root.  Perpendicular  clefts  passed 
into  the  heart  wood,  and  rent  through  the  trunk  m  many  places,  so  that 
splinters  of  6  ft.,  8  ft.,  or  10  ft.  long,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick,  might  be  pulied 
out ;  ^  one  of  which,"  adds  the  Professor,  "  I  have."  (Amam,  Quer^  fol.  9.) 
The  same  year,  and  in  the  same  month,  we  observed,  dose  by  8t.  Albans, 
an  oak  tree  by  the  road  side,  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  the  night 
before,  and  firom  the  trunk  of  which  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  had  been  tora 
firom  the  summit  to  the  root;  the  trunk  being  not  otherwise  injured,  though 
several  branches  were  broken  off.  An  oak  in  the  New  Forest  ^  had  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  tree  forced  away  fix>m  the  body,  and  several  of  the  massive 
limbs  of  the  upper  part  driven  firom  their  sockets  a  distance  of  several  feet." 
(Brand*i  Joumal.)  **  It  b  not  improbable,"  says  Professor  Buraet,  **  that 
the  liability  of  the  oak  to  be  struck  oy  lightning  may  have  led  to  the  dedica- 
tion  of  that  tree  to  the  god  of  thunder.*' 

Fig.  1643.  represents  an  oak,  growing  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  in  Nor- 
folk,  which  was  strack  by  lightning  on  the  26th  of  September,  1828.  The 
drawing  was  taken  immediateiy  aftor  the  acddent,  and  represents  correcdy 
the.  damage  sustained,  as  it  appeared  at  that  dme :  but  since  tben  the 
standing  bough  has  ffdlen,  and  me  tree  is  otherwise  fast  going  to  decay. 
Not  the  slightest  portion  of  bark  was  left  upon  the  trunk,  although  not  a 
single  bough  was  stripped,  nor  were  the  leaves  tora  off.  The  fissures 
reached  fix>m  the  top  to  the  ground,  but  not  in  connexion;  gradually 
decreasing  downwards,  ezcept  the  lowest,  which  decreased  apwards.  Pieces 
of  bark  were  thrown  to  die  diBtance  of  90  yards.  This  was  one  of  six  trees 
standing  in  a  line,  and  not  the  tallest.  in  the  summer  of  1822,  a  fine  oak 
was  strack  by  li^tning,  which  was  ^rowine  on  Scottow  Common,  in  the  same 
county;  but  wmch,  so  fiir  fi^m  bemg  kilTed,  continued  to  grow  and  flourish 
till  1828,  when  it  was  felled,  and  proved  to  be  a  sound  and  cood  tree  in  most 
parts.  This  tree  was  laige  and  wide-spreading,  afibrding  made  in  summer, 
and  shelter  in  the  winter,  to  the  stock  turaed  out  to  pasture  on  the  common ; 
and,  belbre  it  was  iniured  by  the  Iightning,  often  attracted  attention  firom  the 
number  of  animals  which  were  collected  under  it,  and  which  it  covered.  From 
the  time  of  its  being  strack,  however,  not  a  head  of  catde  was  ever  seen  near 
it;  the  animals  not  only  refustng  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shade,but  obviously 
avoiding  the  tree,  as  if  it  were  disagreeable  to  them.  The  above  facts  were 
first  conununicated  to  the  Magame  qf  Natural  Hittory  (vol.  ii),  by  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Salmon  of  Weston  Rectory,  and  have  been  since  sent  to  ns,  for  this 
work,  by  Mr.  Giriing  of  Hovingham,  Norfolk. 

The  roots  of  the  oak  not  bemg  so  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  as  those  of  the 
elm,  the  beech,  and  other  trees,  mli-grown  oaks  are,  consequendy,  not  so  liable 
to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds  as  the  elm.  The  height  of  the  oak  being  less 
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in  proportioit  to  its  ImMlth  than  that  of  nKnt  other  treei,  mBy  be  «DOther  reaaon 
wh]'  tt  oflen  a  finner  renBtSDce  to  stonna.  NotwithstBndinc  thia,  tcnible  de- 
nstation  hai  ■oraetiines  been  eficcted  ainong  otk  trees  hy  tne  wind  j  and  one 
of  the  most  fearfiil  inatancee  occurred  in  October,  1831,  when  a  deatnictive 
hurricane  raTBged  a  conndcnble  portion  of  the  park  of  'Hionidon  Hdl,  the 
MBt  of  Lord  Petre,  nesr  Brentwood.  The  fbllowing  Hccoimt  a  abridged  tro» 
that  aent  to  the  Magat«K  o/Jfalural  Hiiton/  bj  J.O.  Stnitt,  E«q.  •.— "  The  blast 
came  on  about  ^^t  o'ck>Mt,  and  in  leM  than  four  minutea  the  work  of  havoe 
WM  completed.  The  wind  came  froro  Ihe  south-wc»t,  and  entered  the  pork 
nesr  the  LioD'a  Lodge,  where  it  threw  down  a  Bmalt  portion  of  tbe  paliiw. 
h  then  traTersed  tlK  park  in  a  Tarymg  sweep  of  Bbout  100  yardn'  breadih. 
New  the  lodge,  BeTcral  oaks,  60  ft.  high,  were  to™  up  by  the  roots,  with 
■dbering  nrnBset  of  cartb,  14fi.in  length,  and  from  3 ft.  to  4  ft.  in  thickDesa. 
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Tbe  stemi  of  mtny  tieea  were  tom  off  within  a  Tew  feet  of  the  ^roimd;  and 
others'  mcfely  had  the  head  or  brancbes  brokcn,  without  being  entirdr 
detached.  (See  &;.  164t.)  Whole  trunks,  huge  lirabs  and  braneheB,  witK 
iromenie  masset  of  earth,  were  mingled  on  tlie  ground  in  such  a  mannerasto 
give  the  idea  of  a  batterj  of  hea*T  aitillery  having  been  directed  against  tbe 
trees  in  that  part  of  the  park.  fn  some  instances  tbe  stema  exhibitcd  "  the 
appearance  of  haTing  beea  cut  off,  and  in  others  they  are  reat  from  top  to 
iKrttom,  or  have  bad  their  giaot  limbs  twisted  olf,  aa  if  they  had  been  bnt  so  many 
twisB."  Lofly  oaks  were  struck  near  their  summits,  and  immense  portiiitu 
of  udr  upper  limbs  and  branches  were  tom  down,  but  not  quite  severed  (ron) 
thetrunk,and,  witfi  thdrbeadsrestingontbeground,  fonned^a sort  of tent  of 
foliage  upwards  of  30  (t.  high  ....  Several  oaks  had  at  least  a  doien  immenae 
braacbes  tom  off,  whilethe  bareand  desolate-lookiug  imnk  watleft  standing; 
and,  in  many  instances,  tbe  limbs  and  brancbes  of  standing  trecs  were  twisted 
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and  interlaced  in  a  Taiiety.of  fantastic  shapes.  More  than  300  trees  were 
tom  up,  or  shattered  so  much  as  to  render  it  neoesaary  that  their  remains 
ahoula  be  felled.  This  parky  during  the  war,  fumished  aome  of  the  finest 
naval  timber  that  could  be  procured  in  the  kingdom."  (Mag,  Nat,  Hut,^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  107.)  We  have  also  received  from  Henry  Lee  Warner,  Esa.,  of 
Tibberton  Courty  Herefordshu^  an  account  of  a  hurricane  wfaich  occurred  there 
in  Deoember,  1833,  which  destroyed  a  magnificent  oak  standin^  on  his  lawn. 
This  noble  tree  had  a  trunk  31  ft.  high  to  the  fork,  where  it  divided  into  12 
large  limba,  and  14  somewhat  amaller  branches;  alto^ther  forming  an  enormous 
head.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  was  19  ft.  8  m.  at  4  ft.  firom  the  ground, 
and  15  ft.4  in.  at  the  hei^ht  of  86  ft.  The  tree  was  stag-headed,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  for  some  tune  in  a  state  of  decay.  After  the  tree  had  faUen,  the 
roots,  on  examination,  were  found  in  a  decayed  state.  **  The  tmnk,  or.  body, 
which,  90  years  before,  was  perfectly  upright,  had  been  gradually  losing  its 
perpendiciilarity,  inclimng  more  and  more  to  Uie  south-east,  till  it  got  without 
the  line  of  direction;  and  then  with  its  immense  head  it  feil  by  its  own  weight. 
It  is  a  curious  fiict,  that,  althoush  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  had  perished, 
and  the  tree  was  stae-faeaded  and  the  bougfas  without  leavea,  yet  the  body  was 
perfectly  sound«  The  boards  and  quarters  wfaicfa  the  sawyers  cut  fix>m  it  are 
of  the  firmest  and  most  beautifiil  texture. — H.  L,  W," 

Diseaset*  There  are  few  or  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Britisfa  oak.  Tfae 
honey  dew,  tfaougfa  very  firequent  on  youne  oaks,  is  not  peculiar  to  tfaat 
tree.  Tfae  punctures  of  certain  insects,  which  produce  gatls  and  otfaer  ex- 
Grescenoes,  and  wfaich  may  be  considered  as  diaeases,  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

Vermm  and  Intecti  of  d^ferent  Kmds  wMch  /eed  upon  the  Oak,  The  wild 
animals  wfaicfa  live  upon  acoms,  we  have  afready  observed  (p.  1789.),  are 
aumerous ;  but  tfaose  wfaicfa  are  cfaiefly  injurious  to  man  are  sucfa  as  eat  tfae 
acoms  after  they  have  been  planted,  or  the  young  trees.  The  insects  whicfa 
live  upon  tfae  oak  are  all  more  or  less  injurious  to  it ;  and  tfaese  are  very 
BumerouB. 

Vermm,  Tfae  most  general  enemy  to  planted  acoms,  and  also  to  young  oak 
trees,  ts  tfae  field  mouse,  an  account  of  tfae  ravages  of  wfaicfa  in  tfae  Forest  of 
Dean  faas  already  been  given  (p.  1806.).  Tfae  water  rat  is  also  believed  to 
feed  on  thcr  acom,  and  the  squirrel  is  known  to  depend  principally  on  it  for 
its  winter  provision.  Neither  of  tfaese  two  animals,  faowever,  are  generally 
in  sufiicient  numbers  near  nursery  gardens,  or  extensive  grounds  about  to  be 
planted,  to  be  productive  of  any  serious  injury ;  for  tfae  squirrel  is  never 
found  at  a  distance  firom  fiiU-grown  trees,  nor  the  rat  firom  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  streams.  The  mode  of  entrappinff  mice  in  tfae  Forest  of  Dean  faas  already 
been  given,  and  otfaer  modes  of  catchinff  tfaese,.and  otfaer  animals  considered 
as  vermin  relatively  to  trees,  wili  be  found  in  tfae  Encydffpiedia  ofArboHcuUure, 

Insects^  Hie  BritiBfa  oak,  probably  botfa  on  account  of  its  lai^  siie,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  its  juices,  is  attacked  by  a  fiu*  greater  number  of  insect 
enemies  than  any  of  tfae  otfaer  trees  of  tfais  country.  Many  of  tfaese  insects 
are,  of  course,  confined  to  tfais  tree,  but  many  feed  indiscriminately  upon  the 
beecfa,  bircfa,  and  faazel,  as  well  as  upon  tfae  oak :  tfaus,  as  it  would  seem,  says 
Mr.  Westwood,  to  wfaom  we  are  indebted  for  tfais  article,  clearly  proving,  not 
only  tfae  very  natural  cfaaracter  of  tfae  order  Amentkcese,  but  also  tfae  eoually 
natural  distribution  of  tfae  insects  tfaemselves  into  genera,  conststmg  or  spe- 
cies,  all  of  wfaicfa  are  either  eenerally  amentaceous  in  their  food,  or  are  con- 
fined  to  tfae  oak  or  tfae  birch  alone.  Witfa  respect  to  the  number  of  species 
whicfa  are  found  upon  tfae  oak,  we  faave  tfae  autfaority  of  Mr.  Sto^faens  (wfao 
raust  be  conddered  as  tfae  most  general  pracdcal  collector  of  Engtisfa  insects) 
for  stating  tfaat  nearlv  faalf  tfae  pfaytopfaagous  insects  of  En^land  are  either 
exclusively,  or  partially,  inhabitants  of  the  oak.  Messrs.  Kirtry  and  Spence 
have  given  a  calculation,  fi-om  whicfa  they  adduce  tfae  opinion,  tfaat  tfae 
phytopfaagous  and  camivorous  insects  are  nearlv  equal  in  pomt  of  number  of 
species;  which  would  give  about  2500  as  faalf  of  tfae  Pfaytopfaaga:  but  to  tfais 
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number»  as  inhabitaiits  of  the  oak»  miut  be  added  the  vaat  quantideB  of 
/chneum6mde»  and  other  paraates,  which  feed  upon  the  phjtophagons  speaeB 
themselves.  Perhaps  ^e  estimate  here  ^en  may  be  found  to  l^  too  great» 
alUiough  every  one  accustomed  to  collectme  knows  that  the  oak  fumisheB  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  liis  capturea.  Peniaps,  if  we  give  2000  as  the  num« 
ber  of  «ik-feeders  aad  their  parasites,  we  siiaU  acarcely  run  the  risk  of  over- 
rating  the  quantity.  Leaser  long  ago  said»  "  Le  ch^e  suffit  k  en  6leyer 
plusieurs  centaines  d^especea  dirorentes."  (^Tkeok^  de$  Ituectet,  tom.  L 
p.  199.) 

7V  toOd  Wood  o£  the  oak  senrea  fbr  the  food  of  irarious  insects,  chieflj 
whilst  in  the  larva  state.  Amongst  these»  the  goat  moth  (C6s8us  Ligni- 
perda,  p.  1386.  fig.  1233.),  the  wood  leopard  moth  (Zeuzte  as^sculi,  p.  887. 
and  6g.  636.),  Uie  smail  stag  beetle  (i>6rcus  parallelopfpediis,  p.  886. 
fig.  636.;  Gyll,  Int»  Suec^  L  p.  67.^,  and  the  Stnod6ncu:on  cylindricum 
(p.  1825.  fig.  1048.),  are  occasional  mhabitants  of  the  oak.  Severel  other 
species  of  lamellicom  and  longicom  beetles  are  also  inhabitants  of  this  tree : 
of  theae,  the  great  stag  beetle  rLudknus  C6nms,  Jig,  1645.)  is  the  most  abun» 
dant,  as  well  as  the  hi^gest.  Tne  larva  of  this  insect  (a)  feeds  upon  the  putrid 
wood  of  the  oak.  {GyUenhal  Int,  Suee,^  L  n.  65.)  It  is  a  large,  whitish,  fleshy, 
grub,  like  that  of  the  cockchafer  (ibfelolontha  vulgJLris) ;  and  it  is  fimiished 
with  three  pairs  of  legs,  attached  to  the  tiiree  anterior  se^ents.  In  general,  it 
lies  on  one  side,  with  the  body  curled  up,  so  tliat  the  tad  nearly  touches  (Jie 
head.  The  stracture  of  the  jaws  of  this  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  C6s8iis;  although,  in  the  perfect  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  two  insects  more  completely  unlike  each  other.  When  it  has  attained 
its  full  size,  it  constmcts  a  cocoon  of  cliips  of  wood,  agglutinated  togenher, 
within  which  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  in  which  the  immense  mand£leB  of 
the  imago  are  distinctly  visible  {6^.  The  female  pupa  is,  of  course,  destitute  of 
these  large  jaws,  these  organs  being  but  of  comparatively  small  size  in  that 
sex  when  arrived  at  the  perfect  state  (c).  Tbe  beetle  seems  to  subsist  entirely 
upon  fluids,  which  it  laps  up  by  means  of  its  long  pencil-like  lower  jaws 
and  lip. 

Trf  chius  vari&bilis  is  another  lamellicom  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  upon 
the  wood  of  the  oak.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  Windsor  Forest,  but  is  of  great 
rarity  in  this  country.  Its  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  tockcmier. 
A  boautiful  ficure  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  also  found  upon,  and  withm, 
the  sturops  ofrotten  oaks,  is  given  by  Curtis.   (Brii.  Ent,,  pL  286.) 

The  Itfvee  of  the  longicoro  beetles,  on  account  of  their  generally  laige  aze, 
are  destmctive  to  trees ;  but  they  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrenoe  in  this 
country,  if  we  except  the  musk  beetle,  found  in  willows.  In  tropical  dimates, 
where  Uie  perfect  insects  attain  a  dgantic  size,  they  must  be  as  iiyurious  as 
the  C66SUS  larva.  Th^  huge  wood4eeding  larvs,  or  some  of  them,  at  least 
(and  it  u  not  clearly  proved  which),  were  considered  by  the  Romans  as  great 
dainties,  and  are  stiU  greedily  devoured  by  the  negroes  in  many  tropical 
climates.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  tastes  of  these  Acrid6phi^  and 
Camp6phafl,  because  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  larva,  which  feeds  upon 
wood,  should  not  be  as  nutritious  as  an  oyster  or  a  slirimp ;  but  we  will 
quote  a  short  passage  rdative  to  the  subject,  firom  the  observations  of  the 
celebrated  Afincan  traveller,  Smeathman :— **  The  larv»  pf  all  the  beetles  that 
feed  on  decayed  wood  se^  to  be  rich.  and  deUcate  eating ;  so  that  every  f<»e8t 
in  the  torrid  zone  aflfords  a  man  plenty  of  verv  wholesome  and  hearty  nourish- 
ment,  who  has  an  instmment  strong  enou^  to  cut  in  pieces  the  decayed 
trees.  This  knowledge  mifht  have  saved  the  lives,  perhaps,  of  many  seamen 
who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  desert  equinoctial  shores,  whioh  are  genendly 
covered  with  thick  woods.  The  very  beit  kind  of  vegetabLe  food  is  but  poor 
nourishment  for  the  labouring  Europeans,  if  not  accompanied  with  animal 
flesh,  or,  at  least,  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils;  and  such  food  aa  seamen  in 
distress  meet  with,  as  above  mentioned,  have  oftentimes  very  acrimonioua 
qualities,  and  are  dangerous,  even  in  small  quantities^  to  those  who  eat  them 
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U  intervBls ;  whilat  these  khtda  of  insect  (bods,  abounding  «ith  a  xery  ridi 
and  deHdouf  oil,  are,  coDBequently,tbe  moBt  wholeaome  and  nutridouB  which 
nien  in  tbe  iiUuttioD  above  described  could  posriblyprocure ;  requiring  no 
other  prqioration  than  roasting  in  an^  manner."  (JDnay  IhItimL,  voI.  iii.) 
Of  these  longicom  beetles,  Beveral  British  specieH  inliabit  the  oab,  espetualljr 
PridnuB  cori&riuB,  which  is  the  iargest  spedes  fouud  in  thia  countrv,  and  oT 
which  tfae  larvB  ib  not  much  BDialler  tban  that  of  the  CVbbus.  The  bod;  is  lon^ 
fMby,  and  of  a  pole  whitish  cokiur;  the  head  is  raCher  smBU  and  flat;  the 
anteriOT  B^ments  of  the  body  the  broadest,  the  remsinder  becoming  gradualty 
nairowef  to  the  tai);  the  legs  are  very  mlnute;  the  body  is  not  bent  in  the 
«ame  manner  aa  that  of  ihe  Uttb  of  Luc&uub.  Q^us  arcuJUui  and  Leptilra 
scutellita  are  alBofbund  upon  the oak,  as  well as  Bereral  spedeBof  thecoleop- 
terouB  families  Etat^ridK  md  Tillid^  including  Aplotirsus  qu£rcus  and  E^later 
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Mngufneus.  Id  tbe  Magaane  of  Naltiral  Hutoiy  (h.  p.  2ed.),Hr.I>ale  sCatec 
that  he  foimd  the  latter  inaect  "  in  plmty,  both  in  larva  muI  pupB.  on  rotten 
osk  sttmipi,  in  the  New  Forcst.  Tfllus  uni&BciitUB  and  inibiilana  dso  feed, 
in  the  larva  state,  on  tbe  rotten  oak ;  and  the  iattef  was  captured  and  bred 
b;  Blr.  Dale.  (See  Jifag.  ^o'.  ffia.,  iv.  p.  86fi.)  But  the  most  deatructive 
insects  to  oek  dmber  are  the  Bpcdes  of  the  family  LfmexyliSDidie,  wbicb, 
although  commoD  in  Sweden  and  some  otfaer  parts  of  the  Contineat,  are, 
fortunatelr.  of  great  rerity  in  thiB  country.  Lyniexylon  ifennestuides  ig  about 
^  in.  in  tength,  and  ii  found  in  the  trunLB  of  the  oak,  and  some  otber 
treea;  whilst  Lym^xylon  nasikle  Fab.  (O&nthatis  navUis 
Lmn,,  ond  our  j^.  1646.)  appeara  to  be  exdusively  > 
confined  to  oak  timber,  which  it  perfbmtes,  and  cr  — 
pletely  deatroys.  (GyUenhal  /ni.  Suec.,  L  317.) 
great,  indeed,  wa«  the  injury  cauied  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards  of  Sweden  by  this  miect,  that  the  grestest  alarm 
WB8  enCertained  for  the  safety  of  the  shippm^ ;  nor  did  it  K**^ 

subside  until  linnteus,  at  the  de«re  of  tne  king  of  Sweden,  had  traced  out  tbe 
cause  of  the  destniction;  and  had,  having  detected  the  lurking  culprit  under 
the  form  of  the  bectle  above  mentiMied,  by  directing  the  timb«'  to  be  immeraed 
durine  the  time  of  thc  metamorpboais  of  the  insect  and  its  season  of  oviposi- 
tion,  &mished  a  remedy  wbich  effk:tually  secured  the  wood  from  its  (uture 
attacks.  (SmitA'i  IntroducL  to  Bol.,  pref.,  p.  iv.,  quoted  by  Kwbt/  and  Spenct 
Itdr.,  i.  p.  237. ;  Ber^ttem  md  Schargenburg  Fordiat.,  vol.  i.) 

Tlnea  ram^  Lm.  feeds  witbiD  the  branches  of  the  oak.  (Sytt.  Nat.,  n. 
p.  887.) 

ImecU  tehick  Uve  tmder  IKe  Bari,  There  are  also  many  species  of  insects 
(chieHy  smail  Coledptera)  which  reiide  beneath  the  bark  of  the  oak,  without 
boring  into  the  solid  wood.  Of  these,  tbe  Scdlytus  [lygDue^us,  already  alluded 
to  in  p.  1390.,  as  baving  recently  caused  the  destruction  of  50,000  young  oaks 
in  the  Boia  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  ii  the  most  redoubtable.  (Amalei  de  la 
Soc.  Entomol.  de  Franct,  1836,  p.  xn.)  TlSmicus  villdaua,  /'pa  4-gutt4ta, 
Hypdlus  qu^rcmuB,  Cer^lon  pilicdme,  Rhj^z^phagua  dfapar,  Silvknui  uniden- 

tittiu,  and  BitoniB  cren&rs,  are  alao  BubcorDcal  beetles,  the  first-aamed  speciea 

beingoneoftbe  typt^Tapher  beetlea.    (Seei^nus.) 

Ituectt  tehich  fied  on  tie  Leaeet.     It  is,  however,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak 

that  the  greatest  proportton  of  ita  insect  population  finds  its  aupport;  and  it 

is  chiefly  amongst  the  caterpilhirB  of  lepidopterous  insects  (hat  tbe  grestest 

number  of  the   leaf-feedera 

are  found.     Of  these,  the 

TVrtrix  Tiridilna  Ziin.  (y^. 
1647.),  a  very  smail,  jpretty, 

green  species,  ia  by  iHr  the 

moat    obnoxious;     enti^l^  r 

stripping  the  oaks  of  then-  i 

fblinge,  HB  wehavemorethan  | 

once  observed  at  Coombe 

Wood,  in  Surrey.    "  Even 

the  smaller  aorta  of  cater- 

pillars   become,   Irom    their 

multiplicity,    sometimeE    as 

destructive  aa  thoae  which 

are  of  considerable  magni- 

tnde.      Diiring  the  aummer  of  1827,  we  were  told  that  an  eitraordinary 

blight  had  suddeuly  destroyed  the  leaves  of  dl  the  trees  in  the  Oak  of 

Honour  Wood,  Kent.      On  gmng  thither,  we  foimd  the  report  but  litde 

exaggerated ;   for,  thou^  it  was  m  the  leafy  month  of  June,  "  there  vraa 

scarceiy  a  leaf  to  be  aeen  on  the  oak  trees,  which  constitute  the  gr«ater 

portion  of  the  wood.    But  we  were  rather  surprised  when  we  discovered,  on 

eiamination,  tfiat  this  exteoEive  destruction  had  been  efected  by  one  of  the 
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Binall  solitary  leaf-roUers  (Tdrtmi  virid^a  Hatvorth) :  for  one  of  this  sort 
seldom  consuiDes  more  than  four  or  five  leaves,  if  so  much,  during  its  exist- 
ence.  The  number,  tlierefore»  of  these  caterpiUars  must  liave  been  ahnost 
beyond  conception;  and  that  of  the  moths,  the  previous  year,  must  also  have 
been  veiv  great;  for  the  mother  moth  only  lays  from  50  to  100  eggs,  which 
are  ghied  to  an  oak  branch,  and  remain  during  the  winter.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  thb  wood,  during  the  two  foilowing  summersy  these  caterpillars  did  not 
abound."  {Insect  Troiufonn,y  p.  203.)  The  moth  (c)  varies  in  the  expansion  of 
its  wini^  from  7  to  13  lines :  the  anterior  wings  are  paie  ^^reen,  with  a  whitish 
margin  in  front;  and  the  posterior  wings  brownish.  It  is  so  extremely  abun* 
dant,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  when  it  first  appears,  it 
may  be  shaken  fi^om  the  trees  in  perfect  showers.  The  caterpillar  (a)  of  this 
moth  rolis  up  the  oak  leaves  in  a  very  ingenious  manner^  so  as  to  form  a  very 
commodious  retreat;  in  whicby  indeed,  it  ordinariiy  resides,  the  centre  of  the 
roU  being  open :  its  diameter  is  proportionable  to  that  of  the  body  of  the 
insect ;  and  tne  roll  is  secured  by  various  little  peckets  of  silk  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  leaf,  and  to  the  acyoining  part  of  the  roU»  as  represented  in 
JSg,  1647.  at  6.  R&iumur,  in  the  secondvolume  of  his  Memoiret,  has  given  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  manceuvres  employed  by  the  caterpillars  in  the 
coustruction  of  these  leafy  rolls.  These  caterpiliars  were  so  numerous  in 
Kensington  Gardens  in  May  and  June,  1832,  that  ''the  excrementitious  matter 
from  them  kept  fidlin^  and  tinkiin^  on  the  grass  below^  so  frequently  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  spnnklinf  of  lam  being  then  ftdling."  (Mag,  Niai,  £Rtt*y  v. 
p.  671.)  MiUions  of  smaU  lead-colour«i  caterpillars,  tinted  with  green,  and 
slightlv  hairy,  were  then  some  of  them  half  an  inch  long,  and  depending  on 
tbreacu  stretching  to  the  length  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  In  some  cases,  a  colony  of 
fifly  or  a  hundred  of  these  insects  appears  to  set  off  all  at  once  fix>m  some  point 
in  a  branch,  and  each  to  make  the  best  of  liis  way  to  the  earth,  the  threads- 
divergine  into  numerous  difierent  lengths,  apparenUy  according  to  the  age  and 
vigour  oi  the  caterpiilar.  At  Haslemere,  in  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  the  ravages 
committed  by  tliis  msect  were  so  great,  that  whole  woods  of  oaks  were  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  looked  as  if  biighted  by  ligfatning.  Each  tree  was  **  covered 
with  the  remains  of  skeleton  leaves,  curfcd  up,  and  surrounded  with  a  filmy 
web :  its  trunk  and  branches  had  a  misty  apoearance,  as  if  enveloped  in  white 
gauze;  while  here  and  there  hung  suspendea  a  long  web,  or  a  caterpillar  that 
faad  not  yet  found  a  habitation  for  itself  in  wiiich  to  undergo  its  final  change." 
(Ibid,,  p.  670.^  Tliis  msect  is  the  same  as  that  noticed  in  Brown'B  edition 
of  lVhite*t  Seibcmey  p.  31 1.,  in  a  note  of  the  late  Mr.  Markwick.  In  the 
Gardener^t  Magasane  for  1829  (vol.  v^.  610.),  a  writer,  describing  the  ravages 
of  this  insect  on  the  oak  woods  in  Wales,  says  the  coppices  appeared  to  be 
all  dive  with  them,  so  immense  were  the  masses  they  formed.  Tnese  insectSy 
notwithstandin^  their  numbers,  appear,  in  tfaeir  motfa  state,  to  liave  many 
enemies.  White  says  that  he  saw  a  flight  of  swifls  busily  employed  in 
**  hawking  them ;"  anc^  in  the  Ma^aaane  of  Natural  Hitiory  (vol.  v.  p.  670.),  it 
is  stated  that  the  JS^^mpis  llvida,  an  msect  of  something  iess  than  tfaeir  own  size, 
fixes  on  them,  ^  somethinfl;  in  the  manner  that  a  stoat  would  on  a  hareor  rab- 
bit,"  and  flies  atx>ut  witb  its  victim,  but  never  lets  it  go  till  it  faas  destroyed  it. 
Amongtt  the  ButterfHety  Tfadcla  qu^^cus,  or  the  puryle  hair««treak,  is  the 
oniy  species  which  feeds  upon  the  oak  in  the  larva  state :  its  caterpillar  is 
small,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a  woodlouse,  being  one  ef  the 
onisciform  larvae.  One  wliich  M.  Lyonnet  (Recherdi.  tur  PAnai,,  4rc,,  de  dijffisr* 
Etpecet  d^Intectet,  2^  part.  pl.  36.)  reared  ceased  to  eat  on  the  Ist  of  June ; 
it  then  assumed  a  rounded  form,  and  in  tlu^  days  arrived  at  the  chrysalis 
state,  without  spinnine  any  cocoon ;  and  on  the  27tfa  of  tfae  same  month 
the  butterfly  appeared.  In  its  final  state,  it  is  an  active  elegant  insect, 
sportine  about  the  hi^est  twigs  of  the  oak.  It  is  about  l^  in.  in  the 
expansion  of  the  wings,  wfaiqfa  are  of  a  bluish  black  on  the  upper  side  in  the 
males ;  but  in  tfae  females  tfaey  are  bhick,  with  a  rich  glossy  blue  disk.  Owing 
io  their  smaller  size,  and  more  brilliant  colouring^  the  females  have  been  by 
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the  mijority  of  aathon  mifltBkeii  for  indmdiiak  of  the  opposite  sex ;  but  Dr. 
Honfield  {Lepid.  Javamoa)  detected  tbe  error,  by  caremllyinTestij^idng  tbe 
8tructure-of  the  iofiects.  In  the  aixth  volume  of  the  Magazme  ^  Natural 
HiMiory^  p.  227.,  are  several  notices  of  this  insect.  Mr.  Conway  observes  tfaat, 
in  Monmouthshire,  individuab  of  tliis  species  preaent  a  very  beautifiil  sighty 
while  sporting  about  the  tops  of  the  oak»  just  at  sunset,  the  brilliaht  bhie  of 
their  beautiful  wings  catching  the  light  as  they  fly,  and  then  the  whole 
disappearinff  among  the  foliage.  These  insects  are  very  pugnacious,  and 
frequently  destroy  their  beauty  by  pursuing  each  other  throi^  the  trees^ 
They  are,  however,  easy  of  capture;  for,  when  once  they  alight  on  the 
foliflige,  they  may  be  approached  closely  without  being  dmurbed.  {Ibid,^ 
p.  dA,)  Before  appearing  in  their  pupa  state,  they  are  said  to  retire  into  the 
earth.  (Ibid.,  p.  189.)  A  correspondent  of  the  same  magazine  ^vol.  v.  p.  67.}, 
speakinff  on  the  planting  of  certain  trees,  as  a  means  of  attractmg  the  insects 
and  birds  which  feed  on  them,  mentions  that,  having  made  some  oak  plant- 
ations  near  his  dwelling,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  near  them  Thecia 
quercuB,  and  Mehts^a  Euphr^syn^,  peari4x>rdered  fiidUary;  insects  which 
he  had  previouslv  never  seen  within  some  miles  of  the  spot. 

In  the  foUowing  list,  the  Iqpidopterous  insects  marked  thus*  feed  on 
other  trees  as  weU  as  upon  the  oak;  and  ,the  lepidopterous  insects  marked 
diusf  feed  exclusiveiy  on  the  oak. 

Amongst  the  SpAlngidae,  the  caterpillar  of  *8merinthus  tfliie  lann^  or  lime 
hawknnoth  occasionaUy  feeds  upon  the  oak;  but  amongst  the  IJnnseaa 
Bom^o0»,  the  number  of  oak4eaf  feeding  spedes  is  very  considerable,  in- 
cluding  *Pyg8eYa  buc^phala  (the  buff-dp  moth),  *Sta(iropU8  fagi  (wliidi, 
firom  l£e  sin^ikr  form  of  its  caterpiliar,  has  been  named  the  lobsterHnoUi), 
*Loph6pteryx  cameUna,  the  species  of  Chaonia  Steph,^  inciuding  f  C.  rdbons, 
fdodonea,  and  fqu^raea,  all  of  which  feed  exclusivelv  upon  the  oak; 
*Petas]a  cassfnea  (the  sprawler),  f  Peridea  serr&ta,  *Saturni0  Pavdnia  (the 
emperor  moth),  and  *5.  tau  (the  tau  emperor),  *Lasioc4mpa  ou^cus,  and 
*r6boris.  f  Cnethodunpa  processionea  (or  processionary  moth)  is  a  very 
interesting  spedes,  conunon  in  France  and  Germany,  but  not  yet  asoer- 
tained  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  6ountry.  The  larvs  construct  a  common 
temporary  nest  npon  the  branches  of  the  oak,  the  situation  of  which  they 
change  from  time  to  time,  untU  they  are  about  two  thirds  srown.  They  are 
hairy,  and  varied  with  grey  and  ashy  brown  stripes,  and  yeUow  spots  on  the 
back,  and  are  nearly  aUicd  to  the  caterpiUar  so  common  upon  (hiit  trees, 
the  moths  of  which,  firom  the  striped  appearance  of  tbe  caterpillars,  have  been 
caUed  lackey  motlu;  some  time  before  they  attain  their  full  size,  they  unite^ 
and  constnict  a  gencral  nest  upon  the  trunk.  '*  This  nest,  when  completed,  b 
about  1  ft.  6  in.  long,  6  in.  broad,  and  comjposed  of  a  grey  siLk,  resembling 
^e  surface  of  the  tree;  but  the  most  curious  tact  in  their  history  is,  the  extra- 
ordinary  regularity  widi  which  the  larvae  proceed,  towards  sunset,  in  search  of 
food.  At  Uieir  head  is  a  chief,  by  whose  movements  the  procession  appears 
regulated;  and  he  is  foUowed  by  three  or  four  in  a  single  Une,  the  head  of  the 
second  touching  the  tail  of  the  first,  &c.  Then  comes  an  equal  series  of  pairs, 
next  of  threes,  and  so  on  as  far  as  fiiteen  or  twenty,  forming  a  band  several  feet 
in  length.  Somedm^  the  order  is  rather  different,  the  lotder  bdng  foUowed 
by  two,  then  three,  and  so  on ;  but  at  aU  times  the  procession  moves  on  with 
an  even  pace,  each  file  treading  upon  the  steps  of  those  which  precede  it, 
through  all  the  sinuosities  made  by  the  chief.  They  do  not  invariably  retum 
to  their  nest  before  morning,  but  may  sometimes  be  found  during  the  day 
assembled  in  irregular  masses,  heaped  i^)on  each  other."  (Sieph.  IUust» 
Hautt^y  ii.  p.  47.  note;  Reaumur  Memoires,  tom.  ii.  mem.  4.,  with  2  plates; 
Nicholai  Die  Wander  oder  Prozesdons  Ravpey  &c.  Berlin,  1833,  8vo.)  Accord- 
ing  to  Reaumur,  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  nests  of  this  insect,  espedaUy 
at  the  period  of  the  moulthag  of  the  caterpillars,  on  account  of  the  irritating 
efiects  of  the  hairs,  which  at  that  time  fioat  about  in  the  atroosphere.  Some 
ladies  who  accompanied  R^aumur  in  his  observations  were  much  affected. 
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and  found  their  necks  full  of  troublesome  tumours ;  whilst  he  himself  sufiered 
for  seyeral  days  from  havin^  handled  them.  In  these  respects,  they  aie  very 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Pityoc&mpa  of  tfae  ancients,  and  which  is  the  cater- 
pillar  of  another  species  of  this  genus,  which  feeds  upon  the  fir.  ^Pcedlo- 
campa  p6puli,  ^Hypog^mna  dispar  (the  gipsy  moth),  *Psilika  monkcha 
(the  black  arches),  ^Dasychh^a  fascdina  (the  dark  tussock),  *Psych&  fusca» 
and  flimacddes  21estudo.  Amongst  the  LithonidiBy  *GalUm6rpha  miniata, 
*Lith6sia  complina  (the  common  footman),  *L.  qu^dra  (the  four-spotted 
footman),  *6n6phria  rubric61lis. 

Amangit  ike  ^oetMaBt  *  Semi6phora  g6thica,  f  Orthdsia  inst&bilis,  *0. 
giicilis,  *0.  munda,  *0.  enkda,  *0.  st&bilis,  «Glse^a  satdilltia,  f  Amphfpyra 
pyramidea,  f  X^lina  rhiz^litha,  *X.  petrifidkts,  ^Mis^ia  aprilina  (the  beau- 
tiful  manrel  du  jour  moth),  fPdlia  seladdnia,  * Apat^la  aceris,  f  jDiphthera 
Orlon,  *D.  ludifica  (British  ?)  f  Ger6pacha  diluta,  f  C.  ridens,  f  Cymat6phora 
O^o,  *C68raia  trapezina,  f  Xinthia  .croce^,  and  fX.  rufina,  fCatephia 
Ieuc6mela8,  *Catocala  fir&xini  Tthe  g^eat  blue-  under-wine  moth,  similar  to 
C.  eloc^ta,  p.  1464.  fig.  1293.,  bnt  4  in.  in  expanse,  and  having  the  ground 
of  the  under  wings  blue  instead  of  red),  f  CatocMa  p^ta,  f  C.  sp6nsa, 
and  f  C.  promissa,  three  very  beautifiil,  but  small,  species  of  this  genus,  with 
the  ^ound  colour  of  the  under  wings  scariet),  and  *Br^pha  ndtha. 

Amonsit  the  CreometridcB  are,  f  Ams^pteryx  leucophe^a,  *Hyb6mia  capreo- 
lilria  and  *H.  defoli&ria  rwhich  are  occasionaUv  very  destructive  in  oak  copses), 
*  PbigaU^  piloskria,  *Bi8to»  prodromariua  (the  great  oak  beauty),  *  B.  betu- 
l^us  (the  peppered  moth),  *  Himera  pennaria,  *  CrocWs  dingu4ria,  several 
spedes  of  thom  moths  (several  of  wiiich  are  figured  in  all  their  states,  and 
in  a  most  admirable  manner,  by  M.  Lyonnet,  in  his  PoUhumout  Memoirs, 
recentljr  published),  inciuding  tGe6metra  quercinluia,  f  G.  (]uercluia,  f  O. 
angularia,  *G.  illunaria,  *  G.  illustribria,  &c. ;  f  Cledra  bi^funuia,  Cle6ra  cmc- 
tdina.  (See  Mag,  Nai,  Hkt,^  v.  p.  265.)  *  A^^lcii  roborckrm,  Alci^  consoncUia, 
and  A.  consortaria  {Lgfonnet  MSm.  Potth,^  pl.  29.  f.  20 — 27.),  f  E^phyra 
punctiLria,  *  Eur^ene  dolabrikria.  Amongst  the  PlatypterickLe,  'PyrMUE^ 
Tortricidae,  TtnadaB^  and  other  remaining  lepidopteroua  femilies,  composed 
of  insects  of  smali  size,  a  vast  number  of  spedes  are  oak  feeders,  induding 
*Dr6pana  fidcatkria,  f  D.  h&mula,  *Pechip6gon  barbiitis,  *HvI6phi1a  prasin^na 
(Reaumur  Mem,,  tom.  ii.  pl.  39.  f.  13, 14.),  *  H.  querc&na,  f  Lozotae^nia  robo- 
rana,  f  Pseudotdmia  atromarg^a,  ^Boxanii  arcuana,  f  Phii)al6cera  querc^a, 
fPhycitarobor611a,AdelaGeer^^  (Lynmnet  Mem,  Posth,,  pl.  19.  f.  17^25.; 
jTinea  sequella  (/</.,  pl.  19.  f.  26.),  the  cocoen  of  which  is  an  exceedingiy 
interesdng  geometrical  construction,  described  in  detail  by  Lyonnet. 

Amongst  the  Letffeedmg  Spedesy  the  migority  are  extemal  feeders,  neither 
concealingthemsdves  in  cases,  nor  roUing  themselves  up  in  leaves ;  but  some, 
espedally  amongst  the  smaller  spedes,  do  not  agree  with  these  in  tbeir  habits, 
and  adopt  various  methods  of  defence,  which  render  an  examination  of  the 
different  inhabitants  of  this  tree  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest.  Of  these 
Bome  roU  up  several  leaves  into  a  ball  of  considerable  size  (  Rkum,  Mem,,  tom.  i. 
pl.  15.  f.  3.,  and  pl.  32.  f.  4,  5.),  which  latter  represents  the  habitations  of 
the  scarlet  under-wing  moths  above  mentioncd ;  others,  again,  constmct  their 
boat-shaped  cocoons  of  strips  of  oak  leaves  (Ibid,,  pl.  38.  fig.  7.) ;  others, 
again,  roil  up  the  leaves  in  various  directions  (as  7\Srtnx  viridkna,above  men- 
tioned,  p.  1818.;  Reaum,y  tom.  ii.  pl.  13,  14,  15,  16.);  others  feed  upon  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  raising,  as  it  were,  large  drcular  blisters,  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaf  remaining  unconsumed.  (Reaum,^  tom.  iii.  pl.  3.) 
Some  form  tortuous  labyrinths  within  the  leaf,  similar  to  those  of  the  rose- 
leaf  miners ;  and  some  live  in  little  cases  of  leaves,  or  silk,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them.  (R^um,^  tom.  iii.  pl.  7.) 

Amongst  the  Coleopterous  Insects,  the  common  cockchafer  (jSNcarabae^us 
ilfelol6ntha  Z«tn.,ili'elol6ntha  vulgaris  Fab,yfig,  1648.  a),  is  the  most  obooxious 
of  the  leaf-eating  spedes.  The  egg  of  this  terrible  devastator  is  white,  and  ia 
deposited  in  the  ground,  where  it  soon  changes  into  a  soft  whitisb  gmb  with 
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ared  head,and  aboiit  l|ii]. 
long.  In  this  state  it  con- 
tinues  four  yean,  during 
which  time  it  conunits  the 
most  destructiye  raTages  on 
tfae  roots,  not  only  of  grass, 
but  of  all  other  plants  and 

young  trees«     When  fiill  #f  i$\s 

grown»  the  larv»  dig  in  the 
earth  to  the  ahnost  incredible  d^th  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.|  spin  a  «mootli  case, 
and  then  change  into  a  chrysalis.  In  this  state  they  remain  till  the  foU 
lowing  sprin^,  when  the  perfect  insect  comes  firom  the  ground,  and  com- 
mences  an  immediate  attack  on  the  leaTes  of  trees;  and,  according  to 
Salisbury,  the  leaTes  of  the  oaks  in  Rtchmond  Park  were,  during  one  som- 
mer,  so  eaten  by  it,  that  scarcdy  an  antire  leaf  was  left.  The  most  remarkable 
account  of  the  ravages  of  these  insects  is»  however,  ^yen  by  Molyneux,  in 
one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  PhSoiophical  TrantacUoru^  in  which  their  ap» 
pearance  in  the  countj^  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  in  1688,  is  narrated.  They 
were  seen  in  the  dav-time  perfectly  quiet,  and  hanging  firom  the  boug^*  in 
clusters  of  diousands,  dinging  to  each  other  like  b^  when  they  swarm ;  but 
dispersing  towards  sunset,  with  a  strange  humming  noise,  like  the  beating  of 
distant  drums ;  and  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  they  darkened  the  air  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  miles  square ;  and  the  noise  they  made  in  devoiiring  tfae 
leaves  was  so  great,  as  to  resemble  the  disttmt  sawing  of  timber.  In  a  verv 
short  time  the  leaves  of  aU  tfae  forest  trees,  for  some  miles  were  destroyed, 
leaving  the  trees  as  bare  and  desolate  in  the  middle  of  summer  as  they  would 
have  been  in  winter :  they  also  entered  the  gardens,  and  attacked  me  fruit 
trees  in  the  same  manner.  Their  multitudes  spread  so  exceedin^y,  that  th^ 
infested  houses,  and  became  extremely  ofiensive  and  troublesome.  They  were 
ereedily  devouml  by  the  swine  and  poultry,  whicfa  watched  under  the  trees 
for  their  falling,  and  became  fat  on  this  unusual  food :  even  the  people  adopted 
a  mode  of  drcssing  them,  and  used  them  as  food.  Towards  the  end  or  tfae 
snmmer  they.disappeared  suddenly,  and  no  traces  were  peroeived  of  them  the 
ensuing  year.  (JPhd,  Tram^  xix.  p.  743.,  &c.)  About  the  middle  of  tfae  last 
century,  80  bushels  of  these  beetles  were  inthered  on  one  fiirm  near  Norwich.. 
(See  Encyc.  ofAgrUy  ed.  2.,  p.  1116.)  The  best  metfaod  of  destroying  tfaese 
insects  is  to  shake  the  branches  on  wfaicfa  tfaey  faang  at  noonday,  wfaen  tfaey 
are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  then  to  sweep  tfaem  up  and  carry  them  away;  or, 
torcfaes  may  be  faeld  under  tfae  trees,  wfaicfa  wiu  stupify  tfae  beetles,  and 
occasion  them  to  felL  Birds  are  very  usefid  in  destroying  tfaese  noxious  insects. 
In  tfae  Magagine  of  Naiural  Eittory,  vol.  v.  p.  65.,  a  story  Ib  told  of  a  eende- 
man,  wbo,  finding  fais  oak  trees  stnpped  of  tfaeir  leaves  in  tfae  middle  of  sum- 
mer,  suspected  some  rooks  of  faaving  destroyed  diem.  "  Tfaat  tfae  oaks  were 
nearly  bare.was  be^ond  dispute ;  and  fae  had  himself  seen  tfae  rooks  settling 
on  them,  and  pecking  away  right  and  left  with  tfaeir  bills.  War  was  tfacfefore 
declaied  against  tfae  rooks ;  but,  fbrtunately,  before  faostilities  were  commenced, 
the  gentlemen  was  convinced,  by  some  one  wfao  knew  more  of  natural  faistory 
tfaan  faimself,  that  tfae  rooks  were  not  in  fiiult :  on  tfae  contrary,  tfaev  faad  only 
flodked  to  tfae  trees  for  tfae  sake  of  devouring  tfae  myriads  of  codcchafers,  and 
of  the  larvae  of  moths,  wfaich  were  tfae  real  depredators."  Blackbirds  act  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  the  Kev.  W.  T.  Bree  relates  an  instance  of  tfaese  birds 
stocking  up  the  grass  to  find  the  larv»  of  the  cockcfaafer,  in  a  garden  where 
diere  was  plenty  of  ripe  fruit.  (  See  Mag.  Nat.  RUt.^  vol.  vi.  p.  5 18.)  Tfae  leaves 
are  also  devoured  by  the  larvsB  of  one  of  the  species  of  flea  weevii  (Orcfa^stes 
qu6rcus).  A^^us  viridis,  Cryptorh^ncus  qudrcus,  and  Adilles  r6boris  are  also 
coleopterous  msects  found  among  tfae  leaves  of  tfae  oak.  Aleyrddes  prolet^lla, 
a  minute  but  very  interesting  faomopterous  insect,  also  feeds  upon  tfae  leaves 
of  the  oak.  (^Reaumur,  Memoires,  tom.ii.  pL  S5.) 

T%e  young  Stems  and  Budi  ofthe  Oak  are  also  infested  by  various  species^oC 
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iosects,  chiefly  belongin^  to  the  order  Hemfptera  6f  Linnsus  (Hoin6ptera 
Lair,)^  and  furnished  with  an  elongated  rostnmiy  whicfa  they  btroduce  with- 
out  difficulty  into  the  soft  substance  of  the  young  parts,  and  tbereby  imbibe  a 
mfficient  supply  of  nourishment.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  mentioned,  P%f[\tL 
qufrcus,  EnoBoma  qu6rcu8y  A^phis  quScus,  and  A^phis  rdboris.  Cdccus 
qudrcus  Lhtn.  is  a  spedes  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  branches  at  the  base  of  the  younff  stems.  Another  insect  of  the 
same  genus»  of  a  species  not  yet  determinec^  is  more  injurious,  as  we  leam 
from  a  communication  made  by  M.  Victor  Audouin  to  the  Entomoloeical 
Sodety  of  France,  on  the  6th  of  April  last  (1836),  by  whom  a  portion  of  the 
bafk  of  an  oak,  of  about  thirty  years'  ^owth,  was  exhibited»  entirely  covered 
with  spedmens  of  a  coccus  alx>ut  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  These  insects  were 
of  a  greenish  or  orange  yellow  colour,  and  were  females,  destitute  of  motion, 
adhering  to  the  tree  by  means  of  their  rostrum,  which  had  pierced  the  bark. 
The  oak  had  been  in  a  lanpiishiiM;  state»  and  was  condemned  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  director  of  the  Bois  de  Sologne,  havmg,  as  M.  V.  Audouin  judges, 
been  brought  into  this  state  by  the  presence  of  many  miilions  of  these  msectSy 
which  covered  the  entire  trunk  from  6in.  above  the  ground  to  the  top, 
completely  altering  the  natural  colour  of  the  tree,  as  from  50  to  100  might  be 
counted  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch. 

The  Acomt  are  devoured  oy  the  larve  of  a  small  weevil  belonging  the  genus 
Bebminus  (B.  gUmdium),  and  very  nearly  rdated  to  the  nut  weevil ;  as  well 
as  by  the  larva  of  Tfnea  Pomon6Ua  (acoording  to  Oeoffioy). 

Gailt,  The  various  parts  of  the  oak  are  alro  subject  to  the  attacks  of  dif- 
ferent  spedes  of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  Linnsean  genus  C^- 
nips  (fam.  Gj^ipidsB  Wetiw.^  I>ipl61epis  O&o,  and  Leadt^  or  eall  ffies,  so  named 
from  the  various  excrescences  which  they  produce  upon  the  leavesy  stems,  &c. ; 
and  which  are  designed  by  nature  to  protect  the  delicate  ova  and  lannEe  of 
certain  insects.  Entomolojpsts  say  that  the  tumours  on  the  leaf  stdks,  and 
those  on  the  fruit  stalks,  are  produccd  by  difierent  species  of  Cynfpidse ;  that 
the  galls  on  the  branch  are  produced  by  a  distmct  ny  from  that  which  pro- 
duces  the  galJ  on  the  leaf ;  and  it  has  also  been  ascertained»  that  the  gall  ffies 
on  the  oak  leaf  are  of  at  least  three  different  kinds.  There  are  also  distinct 
kiuds  of  gall  ffies  for  the  root,  bark,  bud,  and  acom  cup,  independently  of  the 
kermes  and  ffali  nut.  The  various  species  have  been  named,  C  querciis  f51ii 
Lkin.y  C.  q.bdccarum  Linn,^  C.  q.  inferus  Lmn,,  C.  q.  petioli  Lann,^  C.  q. 
riunuU  Ltn».,  C.  q.  c6rticis  jLmn.,  C.  q.  g6mms  Lmn,,  C.  q.  pedtinculi  Lmn., 
C,  q.  cdlyds,  C.  q.  termin&lis  Fii,,  &c,  (See  also  M.  d'Anthoine's  Cynipedo' 
logie  du  Chene  rouge  in  the  Nbuv,  Joum,  de  Phytioue,  t  L  p.  34^39.) 

There  is  another  circumstance,  also,  connected  with  this  subject,  of  oon- 
siderable  interest  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  (independently  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  the  gall,  conseouent  upon  the  puncture  or  an  insect  is  formed), 
and  which  is  dius  alluded  to  oy  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick : — **  We  observe  that 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  deposition  and  evolution  of  the  eg^  will  produoe 
growth  of  the  most  curious  kind ;  and  difierences  in  the  irritation,  too  slight 
to  be  traced,  will  occasion  yery  remarkable  difierences  in  the  appearance  of 
the  growth.  Thus,  in  the  oak  leaT,  one  insect  irritation  produces  a  g^obular 
sinooth  ball ;  and  another,  a  depressed  tumour,  covercd  with  a  hairy  scarlet 
coat.  llie  first  is  seated  on  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  cannot  be  removed 
without  destroying  the  texture  of  the  part;  the  other  seems  almost  placed  on 
the  leaf,  and  can  be  detached  with  mality.  Examples  equalljr  remarkable 
will  occur  to  every  one  who  has  paid  an^r  attention  to  this  cunous  subject ; 
and  the  growths  appear  to  be  not  less  uniform,  and  not  less  organised,  than 
manv  parasitical  fiingi."  (^Fiora  ofBervnck  upon  Thueed,  voLii.  p.  108.) 

The  British  oak  does  not  bear  a  gali  nut  of  such  powerful  qualities  as  that 
of  Q.  infect6ria ;  but,  like  the  galls  of  commerce,  those  British  galls  are  said  to 
be  the  best  from  which  the  insect  has  not  escaped.  The  largest  species  of 
British  galls  is  generally  called  the  oak  apple,  or  oak  spon^e  (5p6ngia  au6rcina 
of^the  andeAts).     Theseare  produced  by  C.  q.  termmalis  Fad,  (lUauni.' 
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Mim^tt>m.'u\.  pl.4\.  f.  1 — 5.];  theyareMtnDgent,  tiketbegaUmiti,andiiiay 
be  lued,  Itke  them,  for  dyeing  black ;  but  tbe  colour  produced,  thou^  morQ 
beautirul,  is  said  to  be  lesa  durable.  These  oak  applea  are  mudi  sougtit  atta 
widubIIj  on  the  29ih  of  May,  th»t  day  bemg  tbe  anniTereary  of  tbe  Resto- 
tation  of  Chwlei  IL,  and  conunonly  known  about  London  ms  Oak  Apple 
Dky.  In  Yorkahire,  it  ia  kept  aa  a  hatf-holiday  at  the  schoolB,  and  ii  known 
by  the  couplet,  — 

RdT»  tU  DlT.-*        ' 

Tbe  oak  applea  are,  also,  still  occBsionally  eonaulted  as  auguries  by  the 
aupenddaua,  aa  they  wcre  in  the  dme  of  Oerwd,  who  says, "  The  oke  i^pleB 
bemg  brokeu  in  aunder  about  the  dme  of  their  withering,  doe  f(H«ahew  the 
se^uell  of  tlie  yeare,  as  the  expett  Kentish  hushandinen  have  obserred  bj  the 
Eving  thinga  found  in  them ;  aa,  if  they  finde  an  ant,  they  foretell  plenty  of 
graine  to  euBue;  if  a  white  worra,  Uke  a  cendll  or  magot,  then  they  prt^oa- 
ticate  murren  of  beasta  and  cattell }  il  a  spider,  then  (say  they)  we  sfaall 
have  a  peatileuce,  orsome  such  like  sickenesge  tofollow  amongst  men.  These 
things  the  leamed,  also,  faaye  obserred  aud  noted ;  fbr  Matthiolus,  wrtting 
upon  Dioscorides,  seith  that,  before  they  liaTe  an  hole  throu^  them,  tbey 
containe  in  tbem  dther  a  flie,  a  apider,  or  a  worme :  if  a  flie,  dien  warre 
iosueth;  if  a  creeping  worme,  then  scarcitie  of  victuals;  ifarunning  spider, 
theu  foUoweth  great  sickenesne  or  mortalitie."  (Herb.,  1341.) 

Estra?Rgant  as  are  tfae  inferences  deduced,  tfae  obBerrations  of  Oerard,  fbr 
the  most  part,  are  correct ;  for  diTerdty  of  season  wiU  aflect  the  developement 
of  these  excrescences  i  ai)d,iritbe  retarded,  the  ^g,  the  larra,  or  perfect 
cynipa,  may  be  detected ;  and  often,  instead  of  the  true  gaU  iosect,  tlie  larra, 
pupa,  or  im^,  of  an  ichneunion  (or,  more  commonly,  one  of  the  &milj 
Chalcfdidae  belon^ng  to  the  genus  Csllimome  Sjmola)  is  found  irithiii  tli« 
tumour :  not  that  this  fly  has  subsiBted  on  the  substance  of  the  nll,  but  the 
parent  ichneiunon,  or  callimome,  haTing  deposited  an  egg  within  the  pdl 
while  soft,  the  e^,  or  lafTa,  of  the  crnipa  is  preyed  on  by  the  parasite,  and 
the  intCTloper  becomes  possessed  of  tne  other^s  abode.  Wliea  fiill  groTrn,  the 
oak  apple  is  nearij  as  large  bs  a  moderate^zed  dessert  apple,  and  ia  of  a 

etty  af^iearance,  onuunented  wich  jellow  and  pink,   It  ia  not  quite  spherical, 

it  is  imfularlydepressedin'variouBpans.   ItssurfaceiBBmootli  aDdBhining; 
and,when  broken  open,  in  iCs  interior  are  found  a  great  number  of  cells,  each 
containing  a  fleshj  grub,  pupo,  or  perfect  insect,  according  to  the  period  of 
the  year ;  the  substance  of  tne  gall  being  fleshy,  witfa  numerouB  fibres  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  stents.    The  perfect  bsect  is  of  a  pale  reddish  butt' 
Eolour,  with  immaculate  wingB.  Itiafigured 
hj  Panzer  Faun.  Im.  Germ.,  86.  t.  13.; 
and,  notwithstauding  the  large  stze  of  the 
mll,  u  much  smaUo'  thao  some  other  oak 
Cjnlpidte. 

B<^eB  the  oak  apple,  and  that  species  , 
emphaticallj  atjled  "  the  gaU,"  or  "  gall 
nut,"  sereral  other  excrescences  on  the  ' 
oak,  from  their  beauty,  or  their  partial  pre- 
Tslence,  deserre  enumeradon.  The  small 
round  currant gall  (&.  1649.),  of  which 
sereral  are  rrequenUy  scattered  dirougji- 
9Ut  the  length  of  the  ainent  thread,  or 
ra«his,  fijving  it  the  appearance  whence 
tfaey  derive  their  name  {Rimtm.  Mem., 
tofH.  iii.  p.  40.  f.  1—6.),  is  produced  by 
theC.  qu^rcus  ped^nculi;    the  perfect 

bsect  of  wfaich  is  of  a  greyisfa  colour,  the  wings  being  marled  with  an 
ebiuated  cross.  "  There  is  a  remarkable  foct  Bocompanying  tfae  deposition 
of  the  eggs  on  tbe  dangling  stalk  of  the  catkins.    ITie  male  flowera  ar? 


but  isi 
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deatiDcd  to  irither  and  drop  offaa  soon  altbeir  officeoT  aheddiog  the  poUen 
u  tenninated ;  but  if,  befare  the;  have  done  so,  ihey  are  sdxed  and  appro- 
priated  by  the  fly,  they  become  pennanent,  snd  remai»  bo  until  the  moggot 
within  tbe  gall  ceasea  to  feed.     From  thie  circumstance,  it  is  evident  tbat  the 
flow  of  the  sap  is  in  the  proporcion  toits  conaumption;  that  '  burating  budt, 
lengthening  ibootB,  expanding  leaves,  iwelling  fhiit,'  or  Bwelling  ^la,  equafly 
attract  currentt  oF  Mp,  and,  in  the  last  initance,  even  into  a  foreign  channel ; 
proving  what  Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  otber  botanists,  bave  long  ago  advanced 
as  thdr  opinion ;  vix.  that  the  growtb  of  a  tree  is  not  cauied  by  the  motian 
•   of  the  sap,  but  the  movement  of  tbe  latter  . 
it  cauaed  by  ibe  diBtensioD  of  the  Tarious  I 
members."   (X  Mtwi  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol. 
lii.  p.  TOS.)      The  artichoke  gall,  or  oak  r 
■trobile(j^.  1650.),  is  probBbly  (he  "oak^ 
nut "  of  the  andents  :  it  is  about  the  nze  €>f 
a  filbert,  and,  Ironi  ita  closely  imbricated 
Bcale*  Bomewhat  reaembling  a  firstrobile  or 
anartichoke,iths)isobeen  termed.  (Riatai. 
MeH.,  tom.  iii.  pl.  +3.  f.  I— la.)     It  is 
produced  by  the  C^nipn  qu^rcuB  g^msB, 
ond  is  B  mOBt  beautiful  foliose  gall ;  for  the 
deTelopement  of  the   bud,  althotigb   per- 
verted,   not    being  wholly  prevented,  the 
leavesaregTBduallyeTolved.  " Tbesegalls," 
wya  Profesaor  Burnet,  "throw  much  light 
upon  the  natural  metamorphoses  of  plBnti, 

especially  on  the  tranEition  from  feaTes  to  flowers,  lij  the  abortiiHi  of 
the  axis  of  the  bud,  and  the  leaTes  hence  becoming  whorWi  and,  when 
the  axb  of  each  leaf  (that  is,  ita  petiole  and  midrib)  becomes  in  like  manner 
curtailed,  the  nil]  assumes  a  still  more  florid  fbrm.  OccaEionally,  in  the 
oak,  but  more  nequently  in  the  willow,  the  gallic  acid  changes  the  ordiDBty 
green  colour  of  tne  abortive  leaves  into  a  bright  red,  giving  the  preter- 
natural  growth  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  rone ;  and  hence  SiMx  Hilis, 
in  which  ihis  occurs,  has  been  not  baptlv  called  tbe  '  Bobb  Willow.'  The 
bedeguar,  or  hairy  pU  (0&)la  capilliiris  ot  the  ancients),  is  a  peculinr  and 
very  beautiful  speaes,  tbougb  rather  scarce,  for  which  resson  it  wbb  formerly 


verv  similBT  to  tbe  bedeguar  of  tbe  rose ; 
and  it  is  usually  siluated  tn  ihe  aiils  ot  tbe  leavea.  It  is  considered  excellcmt 
aa  a  styptic.  Whether  the  '  osk  wool,'  flocks  of  wbich  were  once  bo  hnted 
as  wicks  for  lamps,  but  which,  aa  ParkinBon  shrewdl^  obserres,  will  not  buni 
'  witbout  oyle  or  other  unctuous  matter,  as  Pliny  BBJth  it  will,'  was  the  same 
as  our  cottonT  or  woolly  gnll,  the  description  of  tbe  ancient  G&IIb  laoata 
renders  doubtful ;  for  the  flocks  of  wool  are  swd  to  bave  beeo  enveloped  io  a 
hard  cBse;  which  stnicture  is  rather  more  aoBlogous  to  that  of  our  clustered 
galls,  usually  about  six  or  seven  in  a  group,  and  each  the  ttatnlBtion  of  b 
separate  ^b ;  as  in  them  the  little  hard  gells  contiuning  the  insects  are 
included  in  a  sotl  and  spongy,  tbough  not  woolly,  material,  and  are  defended 
extemallT  by  a  hard  ligneous  case;  these  may  by  some,  lioweTer,  be  es- 
teemed  the  oak  nuts,  raUier  than  the  Btrotrileone  before  alluded  to."  (^aum. 
Qner.  in  Eidoden.) 

Tfae  oak  berries,  described  at  "stickhig  close  to  tbe  bodj  of  the  tree," 
were,  doubtless,  the  galls  produced  by  the  C^nips  qu^rcus  rimuli,  or  C.  q. 
clSrtids;  and  the  UVie  qu6rcinn,or  oak  grapes,  were,  not  improbablj,  the 
aggregation  of  Bimilar  gant,  which  are  occasionBlly  found  upon  the  roots,  or 
Bt  the  Ime  of  demarcation  between  root  and  stem,  and  which  are  produced  ^ 
the  Cynips  qu^rcuB  radlcis.  We  hBve  been  favoured  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  'T. 
Bree  with  a  verj  fine  spedmen  of  this  nll,  which  he  discovered,  on  the  82d 
of  February,  1837,  on  the  root  of  anoak  tree  (just  at  thesurfiice),  and  which 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  s  number  of  the  Cynlpa  qu^rcus  radlcis  in  the 
6r  2 
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magedfitUe,  rend;  to  take  wlvantage  of  the  fint  wirm  dvf  to  burat  forth 
from  their  prison.  Thi*  gBll,  which  ii  the  Urgett  excrescence  tbu  we  have 
hitfao^  leeD  formcd  by  uiy  cynipideouB  iniect,  ii  iiregularlv  oblong,  and  Deorij 
fi  in,  in  lcngth :  itia  l}U].  in  diameter  in  the  diickest  part,  the  general  tbicknesi 
bdng  about  1  in. :  it(  appMrance  is  that  of  a  piece  of  ver;  fine-grained  spoiUFe. 
On  making  a  lection  l}b.  long  by  1  in.  broad,  between  60  and  70  cdU, 
cloael j  paued  together,  and  of  an  orlU  form,  were  diacovered,  eu^  coDtMning 
a  gingle  cynipa.  Taking  tbe  uie  of  the  entire  gall  into  cooHideration,  it 
must  coDtain,  at  theloweat  calculation,  upward*  of  a  tbouMnd  individuala,  the 
produce,  proboblj,  of  a  iiiDgle  female  cynips.  The  perfect  inaect  is  of  a  pale 
brownish  colour,  with  a  ihining  red  abdomen,having  two  amaH  doraal  Uadc  apota 
tt  the  bD«e.  This  gall  waa  unknown  to  R^autnur,  having  been  Grst  deacribed  and 
figured  bf  Bosc.  {Joum.  de  Pkgaque,  1794.)  A.figure,a[)pBreDtlyof  thesaiue 
gall,  is  ffiven  in  the  Intect  Archkect.,  p.  3S5.  (  but  it  is  there  erroneoudv 
■tated  tbat  the  tnhabitant  is  identical  with  the  cynips  of  the  oak  apple  (C. 
(^£rcu8  termin^is) ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  acconnted  for  bj  the  observa- 
tion,  that  the  root  galls  are  "  prabsbly  formed  at  a  seoson  when  the  flj 
pcrcdves,  instinctively,  that  the  buds  of  the  young  branches  are  unfit  for  tbe 
purpose  of  nidification."  Numerous  other  excrescencea,  and  aome  moat 
cunous  distoitians,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  tbe  attacks  of  insects  6n  the 
buds  or  branchea  of  the  oak  in  their  embryo  or  infsnt  state,  of  whicb  tfae 
coadunate  stems  and  «itch  knots  are  amon^  the  most  retnarkeble ;  but  it  is 
doubtfut  whetber  many  of  theae  monstrosities  are  not  idiopatbic  diseases  of 
tho  tree. 

The  oak  leaves,  also,  ere  occasionall;  obeerTcd  covered  with  numeroiis 
nlli  of  small  size,  and  evidentlv  belonging  to  different  ipecies,  b^g  of  dif- 
feent  fbrms,  of  some  of  which  the  insect  has  not 
yetbeendiscovered.  Several  of  them  are  figured 
by  lUaumur.  (Jfrnuitrff,  tom.iii.  pL35.  fig.  3, 
4.  nod  6.,  pl.  40.  f.  13—15.)  Some  of  these 
areof  ala^ger  size  (j^.  I&51.);  not  more  tban 
three  or  (bur  bdng  (buDd  upon  a  single  leaf 
(fioiel  Int.  Sehut.  SuppL,  tab.  69.);  whilst 
otbers,  which  are  a«  lerge  as  a  bo;  s  marble, 
and  perfectlj  ^obular,  are  oflen  found  singlT 

upon  tbe  leaves ;  the  Isst  being  produced  bj  C.  * 

qu^rcus  f&lii.  {^Rimn.  Mem.,  tom.  iii,  pl.  39.  j 
Sg.  13—17.,  pl.  37.  fig.  ID.  11.,  pl.  40.  fig.  8.)  1 
It  is  B  curious  circumstence  cx>Dnected  witb 
tbese  lar^  slobular  galls  (and  wbich  is  also 
oboerved  m  the  gaJI  nut),  that,  notwithstan^ting 
tbe  largesizeof  thegalls,oDly  a  single  insect  is 
caclosed  therein ;  so  that  a  very  smBll  portion 
oBl^  of  the  eentre  of  the  rall  is  cotuumed,  the 
cyniP*  erriving  at  ic»  peilect  state  within  its 
BBiBn  central  prison,  out  of  whicb  it  hss  to  cut 
itf  wa;  through  a  great  portion  of  the  solid  sub- 

stance  of  the  gall.  The  surbce  of  the  msjoritj  of  tfaese  galls  is  smooth,- 
■ome,  however,  Bre  imbricated,  and  others  are  clothed  with  a  wooUj  kind  of 
down,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  outndeof  the  bedeguar  of  therose.  Agall 
ofthiskiadisfigurediu  tbe/n>rc/.4rcAttrcf«rf,  p.  386.,  found  upon  the  twig  of 
an  oBk;  and  in  Dr.  Nees  von  Hsenbeck'8  collection  of  minute  Hjmen^tera, 
at  prescnt  in  Mr.  Westwood'g  jrassestion,  there  is  a  similar  gall,  of  smBlI  sixe, 
upon  an  oak  leaf,with  the  cynip»  by  whichit  i*  produced  (C.  qu£rcus  lankta 
See,  MSS.). 

,  Oak  Spanglei.  AmoDgit  thc  excrescences  fbiind  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
are  to  be  noticed  theredSsb  insutar  scales  on  the  undersideof  theoakleavea 
inentioned  by  Mr.  Lowndes  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  li.  p.  691.),  and  supposed  bj' 
him  to  be  pariisitic  plants.     When  full  grown,  they  are  aboiit  one  eif^Ui  of«n' 
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inch  in  diameter,  smooth  on  the  suHkce  nezt  to  the  leaf;  but  hinute  and  red 
on  the  outside :  they  are  nearly  flat,  the  thickest  portton  betng  the  centre, 
"where  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  leaf  is  placed  on  the  inside.  This  staUi» 
or  funicular  attachment,  as  it  may  be  called»  is  yery  short,  so  that  the  excres- 
.  cence  nearly  lies  flat  upon  the  leaf.  TSee  Jlg,  1052.  a.)  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree 
(^Gard,  Mag^  voi.  xii.  p.  496.)  calls  tnem  oSk  spangles,  considering  them  to  be 
tbe  work  of  an  insect.  They  are  mentioned  by  several  authora;  but  Bfr.West- 
wood  cannot  find  that  their  history  has  been  sadsfactorily  traced  by  any  writer 
upon  the  economy  of  insects.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  observea  of  these  oak 
flpanglesy "  Mirum  tamen,  gallas  esse,  auas  etiamsi  frequentissimas  omnium, 
nemohucusque  incola  sua  &tas  invencrit,  vel  qwmodo  oriawtur  cognoverit.'* 
(Hvmen,  Monc^,y  ii.  p.  866.)  Reaumur  has  described  and  fijpred  them 
{mim^  tom.  iii.  m^m.  12.  pL  42.  f.  8. 10.)  under  the  names  of  galies  en 
champignon,  fiom  their  resemblance  to  a  flat  mushroom.  He  was  never» 
however,able  to  discover  any  appearance  of  an  internal  cavity ;  but  he  adds^"  H 
faut  pourtant  qu'il  y  en  ait  dans  ie  milieu  de  quelques  unes,  car  M.  Malpigfai 
assure  Tavoir  observ^."  He,  however,  disoovered  that  the  space  betweea  Sie 
under  side  of  the  excrescence  and  the  leaf  was  the  residence  of  a  small  worm, 
of  an  oblong  form  and  yellowish  amber  colour,  with  two  small  points  on  the 
front  of  the  head.  Under  some  of  these  salls  one  or  two  only  were  found, 
but  as  many  as  a  dozen  under  others.  fabricius»  without  alludingto  these 
worms,  gives  the  excrescences  as  the  galls  of  C^nips  longip^nnisy  or  Dipldiepis 
lenticuliitus  of  Oliviery  with  the  observation,  "Ilabitat  in  galla  parvadepressa, 
monothalama  Gallise.  Mus.  Bosc.  ;*'  and  Coquebert  has  figured  this  species  of 
cynips  firom  the  Bosdan  cabinet  with  two  spedmens  of  the  galls,  which  are, 
however»  represented  so  small^^and  so  unsatisfactorily,  that  it  ia  doubtfiil 
whether  they  be  identical  with  Reaumur^s  galles  en  champignon.  But  in 
the  collection  of  Chalcididse  formed  by  Dr.  Nees  von  £senbeck,  above 
mentioned,  are  contained  spedmens  of  this  ezcrescence,  accompanied  by  a 
mcimen  of  the  Eurytoma  sigi^ta ;.  and  in  this  author^s  Monog,  Hymen^  /cAs. 
Affin.y  vol.  iLp.  43.,  is  the  remark  :  **  Observavi  etiam,  Septem^  mense,  hujus 
speciei  feminam,  cum  gallam  iilam  orbiculatam  depressam  lenticularem  umbo- 
natam  ba«  arcte  appressam  rubram  hirsutam,  quse  in  pagina  foliorum  quercus 
inferiori  finequens  occurrit,  ictu  vulneraret.  Non  causa  igitur  hujus  spedei, 
sed  paradta  incolsaejus,  videtur."  This  inhabitant,  on  the  authonty  of 
Geoffiroy  ([who  is,  however,  silenc  on  the  subject)  and  Fabricius,  he  doubt« 
iiigly  consmera  to  be  the  C^ps  longip^nnis  Pab»  But  the  real  babit  of  this 
Bujfytoma,  as  he  had  previously  ascertained,  is  to  depodt  its  eggs  in  the  gall 
produoed  by  C^nips  qu^rcus  gemm»  above  described.  The  puncturing  of 
die  gall  by  the  paradtic  Eur/toma  is  not  a  proof  of  tliere  bemg  miy  internal 
inhabitant;  because,  as  we  leam  " 

firom  R^umur,  one  or  more 
worms  take  up  their  abode  be- 
neath  the  excrescences ;  and  it 
might  be  these  which  the  Eur^- 
toma  endeavoured  to  pierce 
with  its  ovipositor  Mr.  West- 
wood  has,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September,  disco* 
vered  manv  of  the  minute  larvs 
mentionea  bv  R^aumur,  but- 
never  more  than  a  single  spe- 
cimen  under  each.  In^.  1652. 
b  shows  the  tnsect  of  the  na- 
tural  size;  c,  d,  thegaUs  reversed, 
and  rather  magnmed,  with  dif- 
ferent-sized  larve;  c,  larva 
magnified.  It  was  chiefly  under  the  larger-sized  and  more  hairy  excrescences, 
thc  margins  of  which  were  deflexed,  that  he-  diaeovered  these  krvse,  whicn 

*  6c  3 
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▼aried  in  sbe :  it  did  noly  however,  appear  that  ther  had  eaten  any  part  of  the 
under  nde  of  the  excrescence.  Tbe  hurvee  found  beneath  the  excresoenoe 
were  destitute  of  legs,  slightly  hairy  at  the  sides,  and  narrowed  towardii  the 
•head :  they  were  depressed  and  fleshy,  with  two  points  at  the  mouth  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body  :  they  were  evidently  the  larv»  of  some  dipterous 
insect ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  bad  any  actual  connexion  wtth  the 
origin  of  the  excrescenoe  m  question.  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  some  of  tfae 
same  excrescenoes,  which  seemed  younger,  without  pubescenoe,  and  of  a  greeo 
colour,  with  the  mareins  reflexed,  and  found  in  tne  centre  a  minute  fleshy 
white  mass,  of  a  thid^ened  and  curved  form,  and  without  any  appearance  <»' 
articuUtion,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  young  embryo  of  one  of 
the  CynipidsB.* 

Otner  ImecUjomd  on  the  Oak,  It  still  remains  to  notice  the  attachment  of 
several  spedes  of  insects  to  the  oak,  which  do  not  obtain  subsbtence  therefrom, 
but  take  up  their  abode  either  from  some  partiality  to  the  tree  itsel^  or  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  difierent  insects  which  live  on  it.  The 
purple  emperor  butterfly  (Apatura  Ttu  Fabr.)  belones  to  the  former  doss. 
The  caterpiilar  of  tfads  most  splendid  of  the  EngUsh  Lepid6ptara  feeds  upon 
the  broad4eaved  sallow ;  but  the  purple  emperor  himself  ^*  invariably  fixes  liis 
throne  upon  the  summit  of  a  loftv  oak,  flrom  the  utmost  sprigs  of  which,  on 
sunny  days,  heperforms  his  aerial  excursions ;  and  in  tfaese  ascends  to  a  much 
ereater  elevation  than  any  other  insect  I  have  ever  seen,  sometimes  mountn^ 
higfaer  tfaan  tfae  eye  can  follow ;  especially  if  fae  faappens  to  quarrel  with 
anotfaer  emperor,  the  monarcfa  of  some  neighbouring  oak  :  thev  never  meet 
witfaout  a  battle,  flying  upwards  all  the  while,  and  combadng  with  each  other 
as  much  as  possible ;  aner  whicfa  tfaey  will  frequently  retum  again  to  tfae 
identical  sprigs  from  wfaicfa  tfaey  asoended."  (Haworth  Lep,  Brit^  p.  19.)  Of 
tfae  latter  class,  tfae  numerous  tribes  of /cfaneum6nide,  C^akfdidse^and  otfaer 
parasitic  Hymen6ptera,  whicfa  keep  in  cfaeck  the  faosts  of  oak-feeding  cater- 
piiiars,  are  especially  to  be  mentioned ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
mto  any  detail  of  tfaeir  individual  faabits,  or  to  enuraerate  tfae  spedes.  Some 
of  tfae  iace»winged  flies  (Hemer6bii)  wfaicfa  feed  upon  tfae  A^pfaides  are  also  to 
be  found  upon  the  oak ;  as  well  as  their  curious  c^,  placed  in  dusters  at  the 
extremity  of  long  and  very  slender  footstalks,  giving  tfaem  tfae  appearance  of 
minute  mngi.  Slpha  4^acuikta,  a  coleopterous  insect,  also  firequents  tbe 
oak,  in  order  to  feed  upon  caterpiliars;  as  do  also  splendid,  but  rare,  species 
of  Oalosdma,  C.  inqufsitor  and  C.  sycopfa&nta,  tfae  latter  of  whicfa,  botii  m  tfae 
larva  and  perfect  state,  is  especially  observed,  on  tfae  Contioent,  to  attackthe 
larv»  of  tfae  processionary  motfas  described  above.  M.  Bosc  faas  observed 
(Diei.  (TAfriculi^  art.  Cfalne),  and  tfae  observation  oflbrds  an  example  of 
many  admxrable  compensations  so  eoramon  in  tfae  economy  of  tfae  animai 
kingdom,  that  tfais  beetle  is  always  more  abundant  in  tfaose  seasons  wfaen 
tfae  processionary  caterpillars  (wfaicfa  are  extremely  destructive  to  tfae  oak) 
are  also  most  abundant.  (Marmdtf  Euai  tur  let  Marmomet  VegHalet  et  Am^ 
malet  du  Ckene ;   Magat.  Ency<Hop,,  1814,  tom.  v.^    Dr.  H.  Burmeister  faaa 

{mblisfaed  a  vatuable  memoir  upon  tfae  natural  faistorv  and  anatomy  of  tfae 
arva  of  Calosdma  sycophanta,  m  the  first  volume  of  tne  TVantactkmt  of  tke 
EnlomologiceU  Society  ofLondon.  * 

Oak  Bamaclet.  Among  tfae  many  curious  opimons  entertained  by  tfae 
ancients  respecting  tfae  oak,  tfaose  relating  to  tfae  oak  bamacle  are,  perhaps, 
tfae  most  extraordinary.  Tlie  foliowing  quotation,  from  Professor  Bumet's 
elaborate  article  on  the  oak  in  Burgess  s  Eidodendron,  contains  some  of  tht 
fables  believed  by  the  andents  respecting  them ;  and  we  sfaall  add  all  tfaat  we 
faave  been  able  to  collect  frohi  otfaer  souroes.  **  Tfae  word  baimaade 
is  from  6atrit,  a  child  or  oflspring,  and  aacle  or  ade,  tfae  aac,  or  oak; 
signifying  the  child  or  oiTspring  of  the  oak.    Munster,  in  fais  Cotmograpfy, 

*  Snce  thii  ihoet  was  prcpared  for  prets,  a  memotr  has  been  read  at  the  Entomologloal  SoeietTj  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  slvlng  an  account  of  the  dlKOTery  of  wingcd  speciment  of  a  apecieB  of  C^nipa  in  tbeae 
oak  ipanglot.  It  ia  not,  howerer,  utttii  tbe  month  of  Mareb,  and  Imigafter  the  oak  leavei  hare  Allen 
to  the  ground,  that  the  devetopement  ofthe  C^lpa  taicet  place.  wnlch  accountifiNr  the  iwevloai 
non-obiervancc  of  tbe  eoonomy  of  tbe  ipeciet  by  wiiicb  the  ■panglea  are  produced. 
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I  trew  grow  in  VonKiiiia,  near  Scotland,  towarda  the 
nonh,  wbo«e  fhiit,  fiJIingiDto  tbe  water,  is  turoed  iDlo.B  bird.'  OuBdaguicua, 
Bu  Italian  withor,  Bffirma  tfae  like  or  tbe  tearea  oT  another  tree ;  ond  RuilGua, 
in  the  38th  cbapter  o(  the  1 2th  book  o^  hu  Hutonf  ofPlasiU,  mentioni  treea 
that  '  bear  cocLleB  or  which  birds  are  produeed.'  Thia  foble  hag  been  ra- 
rjoualy  reported ;  and,  amons  ttie  PMotMiAica/ Coi^Tvncei  of  the  yirtuoti  t^ 
fVancf,  the  ■ubject  ia  fbrm^y  discusse^C^and  many  authontiea  dted, 'con- 
cembg  tboK  trees  oT  the  Hefarides ;  the  wood  wbereof,  being  rotted  in  the 
•ea,  is  tumed  into  birds  lilce  ducks.'  £neaB  Sylviu^  in  hia  BiiteTy  af  Eu- 
rept,  mj»  that  bc  aaked  '  James  VI.  of  Scotland  touchine  thoee  tree  birda 
r^rted  to  be  bred  tbcre  j  and  leamed  from  word  of  mouUi  of  that  leBmed 
kiiM,  that  those  trees  grew  not  tbere,  but  in  the  Orcades ;  whereupon  ^neaa 
tnily  and  handacmiely  replied,  Miracula  (iigiunt.'  Our  countrynian,  Gerard, 
faowever,^Tei  an  excellent  Tersion  of  this  Btory;  and  his  testimon;  shall  be 
prefi9(red,«B  beuig  tbat  of  en  eyewitness;  for  his  statement,  he  expreuly 
oeclBres,  waa  drawn  up  in  chief  parC  from  actual  observation."  lAman.  Quer., 
tai.  80.)  The  quotation  from  Oerard  is  ai  foilows: — "  Tbere  are  found  in  the 
□ortb  of  Scotlmd,  and  islande  adjacent  called  Orchadea,  certain  trees  wbereoD 
do  grow  certain  shelli  tending  to  rusaet,  wherein  are  contained  little  liTing 
creatures ;  wbicb  shelli,  in  time  of  maturitie,  do  open,  and  out  of  tbem  do  grow 
those  little  living  thingi,  wbicb,  blling  into  the  water,  do  become  fowles, 
which  we  call  barnaklct  t  in  the  nortb  of  England,  branigeete  i  and  in  LanOB- 
■bire,  tret  gettei  but  the  other  that  do  cotne  fall  upon  the  land,  perisb,  and 
come  to  notbing.  Tbus  much  from  the  writings  of  otbers,  and  bImi  from  tbe 
mouths  of  people  of  thoKe  parts,  which  may  Vtfy  well  accord  with  trutb." 
He  then  But^oins  the  foUowing  account  of  whet  be  soleeanly,#ffir7ns  be  had 
Dot  only  ieen,  but  touched  :  —  "  Hiere  is  a  Bmall  ialaod  in  Lancaabire,  called 
tfae  Pile  of  Foulders,  wberdn  are  found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruised 
diips,  some  wbereof  bave  been  cast  there  by  shipwracke ;  and  bUo  tbe  tmnks 
and  bodies,  witb  tfaehranches^of  oldand  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  Ukewise ; 
wbereon  ia  found  b  certain  spawn,  or  froth,  that  in  lime  breaketh  into  certain 
■hetla,  in  shape  like  thoseof  tbe  muskle,  but  Bfaarper-pointed.andofa  wfaitiBh 
colour,  wherein  is  contained  a  thine  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silke,  finely  woTen 
■■  it  were  togetber,  of  a  wbitish  coTour,  one  end  whereofis  fastened  unto  tbe 
inside ofthediell, even astbefiBhofoistergandmuskles;  theotherendismade 
fitst  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  mass,  or  tumpc,  which  in  time  c<»neth  to  the 
•buK  and  fonn  of  a  bird.  When  it  is  perfectly  formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open, 
and  the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace,  or  string;  next  come 
tfae  l^  of  thebird  haneingout ;  aDd,Bsitgrowethgreater,itopeneth  thcshell 
by  dc^reei,  till  at  leDgtn  it  is  all  come  forth,  and  Dangeth  only  by  the  bill : 
in  ■taort  spoce  after  it  cometh  to  fuU  maturitie,  and  falletb  inlo  tbe  sea,  where 
it  gathereth  fentbers,  and  groweth  to  a  fbwl  bigger  than  a  roallard,  and  lesser 
than  a  goose,  baviDg  black  legs,  bitl,  or  beake,  aod  featherg  black  and  whiie, 
tpoOai  in  such  a  manner  as  our  magpie;  called  in  some  places  ^jae^nnett 
wtdch  the  people  of  Lancasfaire  call  by  no  otfaer  naine  than  a  Iree  ^«Me ;  which 
ptace  afbTesaid,  and  the  parts  a^joining,  do  much  abound  therewitb,  tbat  one 
of  the  beit  is  bought  for  three  halfpencc  For  tfae  truih  hereof,  if  any  doubt, 
let  tfaem  repaire  to  me,  and  I  shall  satislie  them 
by  the  testimonie  of  good  witnesses."  {Her- 
balt,  p.  1566.)  Oerard  gives  a  curious  cut  of 
the  twmBcte,  with  tbe  head  of  tbe  goose  peep- 
Ttiis  eitrsordmary  fable   took   its 


risefromamollusc  (LipBsiinat(ferB,^t.l653.  i 
and  1654.)  bdiu  &equently  found  attached  \ 
pieces  of  oak  wood  that  had  fallen  into 


the  sea,  and  which  animal  had  a  kind  of 
fitmHis  beard,  something  like  the  feathere  of  a 
t>ird.  ^,  l(155.,which  representsa  species  of 
jUpoi,  Bupp<Med  to  be  ncw,  that  wbs  taken 
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rrom  a  log  of  wood  wubed  on  ibore  iwu-  Uvefpotd,  b  November,  1830,  •bowa 
the  manDer  in  whicb  tbe  ibelb  are  found  attacbed  to  tbe  pieces  of  wood.    In 
the  Amuiet  for  1830  u  a  vcrj  interestiDg  paper  bjr  Dr.  Walib,  in  whicb  be 
■peaka  of  the  goox,  which  wsf 
imcieatlj  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced  from  the  Lepa»  anatirera. 
"  This  bird,  which  u  commoDl; 
called  the  bamacleKOMe  ^.4'Dter 


beroua  roota  of  aD  aquatic  gra**, 

wbich  ia  full-of  sacchuinejuice; 

and  from  this  fbod,  iiutMd  of 

tfae  rauk  tacte  of  otber  ie»Jbwl 

which  feed   partly  oo  fish,  tbe 

bird  baa  a  delicate  flaTour.     The 

•trange  Rtory  of  its   tpringing 

from  the  ihell  of  tbe  L^pai  waa 

fint  broached  by  Giraldua  Cam- 

breiuis,   who  accompanied   the 

early  invadera  to  Ireland ;  and 

who,  finding  abundaoce  of  these 

delicate-tasted  geese  on  thecoMt, 

and  also  seeing    abundance   of 

sfaells,  attached  at  one  end  bj 

a  fleshy  membrane  to  a  log  of 

wood,  and  having  at  tfae  otfaer  a 

fibrouB  beard,  like  the  feathera  of  a  fowl,  curling  round  ^e  ihdl,  fiuicied  tbe 

rest  of  the  HEory,  wbicb  was  readilj  beliered  from  that  natural  appetite  fof 

tfae  moDStroui  wfaich  prevaiji  wherever  the  great  maaa  of  people  are  in  a  itatc 

of  ignorance."  Before  tfae  Reformation, 

Dr.  Walah  tells  us,  the  fishy  origin  of 

tfais  bird  was  so  firmly  beliered,  that  the 

queation  was  warmlj  and  leaniedly  dia- 

puted  aa  to  whetfaer  it  mi^t  not  be 

eatenin  Lent. 

Panuitei  aud  Epii>h/la.  Theenume- 
ruion  of  tfae  paraaitic  aitd  other  planta 
whicb  live  oa  the  conunon  oak,  and 
which  cease  to  esist  when  the  tree 
ceasei  tolive,would  fomi,sajB  H.  Mar> 
quis  (^Suia  tw  lei  Harmonie$  FigHatei 
et  Animaiei  du  Chine),  "  a  long  cats-  | 
logue."  Besides  these,  there  are  maay 
whichErawon  theground  near  tbetree, 
and  wnich  are  nouriahed  bj  its  decay- 
ing  leaves.  Among  the  plants  which  are 
fbuDd  OD  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
common  oak,  are  variouH  fuDgi,  and  nu- 
merous  licbens,  wfaich  cover  the  trunk 
iritb  green,  brown,  white,  or  yellowish 
^ts,  till  it  often  bappens  tnat,  at  a 
bttle  distence,  it  reiemUes  marble.  Va- 
rious  kinda  of  fema  olso  grow  upon  tbe 
base  of  the  trunk ;  ana  raosses,  and 
otber  terrestrial  plants,  grow  in  the  de- 
eaying  barit. 

The  terrMtrial  planta,  wbicb  are  fouod  rooted  into  tbe  decajing  bark  of  old 
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oak  treea,  are  diiefly  mones ;  and,  in  wery  mmn  climates,  i^olTOMiuin  nilg^, 

aad  Kme  other  fen».    It  is  proper  to  itUe,  bowerer,  Ihat  these  plants  cbd- 

Dot  be  coDaidered  as  peculiar  to  the  oak  ;  but  tlut  the;  are  merely  found  on 

that  tree  more  commonly  than  on  Bny  otber,  ODBCcountofthedenieneMof  it« 

«bade  during  nimmer.    Some  oek  trees,  amoufj  the  hilis 

of  Weatinoreland  and  CuaiberlBnd  (for  exaniple,  in  I.eveD's 

Orove,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  poet  Wonlsworth  at 

Rjrden,  have  the  trunks  and  msln  branches  quite  green, 

«ith  tne  foli^  of  P.  vulgire;  aiid  others  covered  with  a 

■nosSf  envelope  of  difierent   species  of  //^pDuni.      The 

mosses  most  commtHily  found  on  trees  are,  ^^num  den- 

ticul^tum  Sng.  Bot.,t.  ISGO.,  end  our  fy.  1656,  H.  ten^l- 

lum,  H.  BJipens,  H.   lut^scens    E»g.   Bol.,  t.   1301.,  H, 

PibU,  H.  curviltum,  H.  confiinum,  and  H.  cupresstf^rme 

Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1B60.,  and  our  fig.  16SB.,  Uskai  incurv&ta, 

L,  frtcbomandldea,  and  L.  complaaka  £iw.  Sot.,  t.  1408.,  and  oazJSg.  1657;, 

IMt6nu  heterom^lla,  N^ekero  crlspa,  If.  pinnita,  and  various  others;  Uit 

none  of  thcK  can  be  considered  as  eiduiively  confined 

to  theoak. 

He  mistletoe  is  the  onlj  tiuly  parasitic  plant  wluch 

crowB  oD  the  oak  {  but  it  is  so  rarely  found  on  it  in  Eng- 

hnd,  thst  mBDy  personH  have  doubted  the  &ct  of  thtt 

,^       tree  ever  having  been  ita  hatutat. 

•  /^  The  mistletoeoftheoBkis,how- 

^      \  e     A  .^     *"^'   '"    iutimateljr   connected 
%    J  f      W^  t%  ^'^  ^  ^  traditionB  of  the 

JdaBiS^  Jfm  drulds,  tbat  we  cannot  doubt  * 
^^^^~—^^k  MSr  the  &r)t  of  ita  having  been  ac- 
^^  tually  found  bj  them ;  eepecially 
as  we  are  totd  that  its  being  discovered  was  so  rare  an 
occurrence,  aa  to  be  attended  bv  reioicings.  We  also 
Gnd  that  the  apple  tree  waa  coDraacrea  &  sacred  tree,  and 
that  Bpple  orcnafds  were  always  appended  to  the  oak  ._ 

groves  of  the  druids.  (See  Davis's  Cr/fif^  Retcarchei,  Sec.)  Now,aswi 
that  themistletoeETOwsveryfreelyon  theapple  tree,  the  seeds  of  the  m 
mwfat  very  natunuly  be  conveyed  from  the  apple  orchard  to  the  Rdjoiniiw 
oaks,  «nd  some  might  vegetate  on  thein.  After  numerouB  enquirieB  on  thJa 
*uyect,we  succeeded  in  March,lB37,inleaminglrom  Mr.  D.fi«aton,gardener 
at  Haffidd,  near  Ledbury,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  a  smair&rmer  in  that  ndgfabourhood, 
recollected  seeing  it  on  an  oak  tree  near  I>edbury,  Bdjoining  to  which  there 
wsa  a  willow  trea  loaded  with  mistletoe,  irom  which  the  oak  was  supposed  to 
have  been  supplied.  This  oek  wbb  cut  down  in  1631.  Iliroueh  the  kindnesa 
of  Blr.  Mosa,  rardener  to  Eorl  Somers,  at  Eastnor  CBstte,  Mr,  Be^n  recdved 
an  aecDunt  of  an  oak  tree  growing  neu  the  castle,  on  which  there  are  severat 
plants  of  miatletoe,  one  of  whicb  is  of  great  ege,  and  its  brancbes  occupy  « 
^iace  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter,  The  miatletoe  on  the  oak  growa  wtth  greater 
Tigour,  ond  has  broader  leaves,  than  tbat  which  bas  grown  on  tbe  appte ;  snil 
ita  Btem  doea  not  form  that  swellitw;  at  its  junctioD  witfa  tbe  oak,  tfaat  it  does 
on  moat  other  trees.  Of  theae  mcta  we  had  ocular  demonslration  from  a 
lai^  and  bandaome  apedmen  of  miatletoe  growing  from  an  oak  branch,  sent 
to  ua  in  Harcb,  1837,  bj  Hr.  Beaton ;  and  wbicb,  in  order  that  tfae  bct  of 
Ihe  miatletoe  growing  on  the  ook  migfat  no  longer  be  doubted  b;  botaniats  or 
gardenera,  we  exhitHted  on  ApHI  4tfa,  1S37,  at  ifae  meetinga  of  the  Horticul- 
Uiral  Society,andof  tbeLinniean  Society,heldon  thatday.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  &iii.  p.  S06.)  Subsequently,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  a  Scotch  gvdener,  i^o 
ia  just  retumed  Irom  Berlin,  has  iufonned  ua  tliat  be  saw  the  mistletoe  on 
several  oek  trees,  near  Lobsens,  in  the  Ducby  of  Posen,  about  II  milea  on 
the  Boutfa  side  of  the  town  of  Poseo,  near  to  an  old  cloiater,  the  property  of 
M.  Ebers,  to  whom  Hr.  Brackenridge  waa,  for  a  short  dme,  gardener.  Lo' 
ranthus  europieu*,  a  paresite  closety  resembling  the  riscum  Ubura,  is  lire. 
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quently  foiind  on  tbe  oak  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Vienna,  and  is  suppoeed 
by  some  to  be  the  mistletoe  of  the  dniids.  (See  our  art.  Fiscum,  p.  1021.) 

Tke  prindpal  Lickent  that  are  found  on  the  oak  are  what  are  Tulgarly  called 
the  lungs  of  tbe  oak»  and  its  moss.  The  lichena  sold  under  the  name  of  the  lunga 
of  the  oak  are,  Sticta  pulmon&cea  and  8.  scrobiculkta; 
and  they  are  still  much  in  demand  in  Gorent  Churden 
markety  and  other  pbusea,  aa  a  cure  for  conaumption, 
and  all  diBorders  of  the  chest.  8.  puhnonkcea  Ack,^ 
Byn.  Xrichen  puimoulurius  Sow,  Bng.  Bot.,  t.  572., 
and  our  JSg.  1669.,  is  most  plentiAil  in  the  northem 
or  mountamous  countries,  wnere  it  clodies  the  trunks 
of  old  oaks  ^  with  a  rich  leafy  garment.  The  frondB 
crow  a  little  imbricate,  but  are  considerably  raised 
mm  the  bark,  into  which  their  leaves  are  inserted. 
They  are  leathery,  ^reen,  deeply  divided,  irregularly  and  bluntly  lobed,  strongly 
pitted ;  the  interstices  forming  a  kind  of  network,  which,  towards  the  maiigin 
of  the  frond,  is  powdery  or  wooUy."  The  under  side  is  downy,  biistered,  and 
pale,  with  a  corresponding  netw<wk  of  brown  veins.  The  shiefds  are,  **  for  the 
most  part,  marginal,  but  not  always :  they  are  nearly  sessile,  flat,  chestnut- 
coloured,  with  an  elevated,  smooth,  green  border.  They  are  found  at  all  dmes 
of  the  year,  and  in  tolerable  plenty."  (Enf;.  Boi^  t.  572.)  A  decoction  of 
this  lichen  is  used  with  milk,  to  cure  all  diseases  of  the  lunss.  It  is  bitter, 
astringenty  and  mudlaginous,  and  promotes  expectoration.  It  was  first  em- 
ployed  to  cure  coughs,  Sowerby  tells  us,  because  its  figure  resembled  that 
of  the  iungs.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the 
celebrated  Iceland  moss  (CetrJUia  isUuidica  ilcA.).  The  ..ocv        1600 

name  of  8dcta  (that  is,  dotted)  was  ipven  to  this  genus 
JQrom  the  numerous  littie  pits  that  are  found  on  the 
uoider  suHace  of  the  fronds.  8.  scrobicul&ta  Ach,^  syn. 
Xichen  scrobiculatus  Sow.  Eng,  Bot,^  t.  497.,  and  our 
fig,  1660.,  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  oeks  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Eoeland,  8cotland,  and  Ireland, 
but  not  fi^uently.  "  'Ae  fironds  spread  loosely  over 
each  other,  and  are  rather  leafy  than  coriaceous,  cut 
into  round  lobes,  and  obtusdv  notched.  Their  upper 
side  is  gUucous,  fidi  of  irregular  pits,  smooth  towards  the  base  or  centre;  but 
towards  the  margin  they  are  sprinkled  with  grey  mealy  warts.  Hie  under 
side  is  downy,  brown,  paler  towards  the  ed^  and  spoited  all  over  with 
irregular  bare  wliite  spots.  The  shields  are  so  rare,  that  Dillenius  never  saw 
them,  but  copied  them  from  Micheii,  in  whose  figure  (t.  49.)  they  are  drawn 
without  any  margm.  After  the  examinadon  of  many  hunved  specimenfi," 
continues  sowerby,  "we  liave  found  only  two  in 
fructification.  In  these  the  shields  are  about  the 
■ize  of  mustard  seed,  of  a  tawny  brown,  flat,  with 
an  elevated,  inflexed,  downy  (not  mealy)  margin, 
of  the  colour  of  the  frond."  (Eng.  Bot,,  t.  497.) 
The  lichen  figured  by  Gerara,  as  the  **  oke  and 
his  mosse,"  is  Vmea  plickta  Adi, :  syn.  Zrichen 
plic4tus  Lin,Sp.PL,  1622.,  Sow^Eng,Bot,,  t.257^ 
and  our  fig,  1661.;  ilfiiscus  arboreus,  SiC^Rm 
Syn^  64.;  Vtnea  vulgdris,  &c,  DiU,  Mnsc,,  56. 
t.  ll.f.  l.;Usn^i^.  *<  The  whole  pknt  is  fi^om 
l  ft.  to  2  ft.,  or  even  more,  io  lengtn,  formin^  a 
thick  entangled  mass  of  branchin^  fibres,  whtch 
are  cvlindrical,  all  more  or  less  divaricated  and 
undufated,  none  of  them  straigfat.  They  are  of 
a  uniform  creenish  fi^eestone  coiour ;  the  sur&ce 
very  smooUi  at  first,  but  in  the  older  parts  rough  with  minute  warts,  supposed 
to  be  the  male  flowers.  The  main  stems  often  crack  here  and  there,  disoover- 


CORYLAYEX.       QUK'RCU8. 

iog  ii)  the  iDteivticea  b  verv  tough  white 

L   ceotral  fibre,   «hich   pemdes  the   whole 

I  plant.     Hie  shields  (a)  are  noir  tmd  then 

I  to  be  found  at  the  diTarication»  of  the  i 

I  principal  branches,  and  nearly  of  the  mme  1 

9  colonr :  thdr  mawiDi  radiate  with  rigid 

I  poiated  fibrea.     This  moaa  vraB  formerly    ' 

j  UBed  as  a  styptic."  {Eng.  Bot.,  rol,  iv.) 

j  The  otfaer  lichenB  that  grow  on  the  oak, 
saja  Mr.  Borrer,  are  generally  thoee  that 
occur  on  olher  trees  under  ■imilar  circum- 
«ancea  of  age,  aize,  and  sltuation.  If  a  few  of  them  hare  beeii  obaerTed  on 
the  oak,  or  on  oak  wood  only,  they  are  among  the  most  obftcure,  and  on  that 
account  ettremely  liable  to  hsTe  been  oTcrlooked  elaewhere :  auch  as  CaUciuni 
inicroc^phalum  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1865, ;  C.  hype-  — -  ^ 
r^um  Adi.,  Eng.  Boi.,  L  I83S.J  Spiloma  i 
punctitum  Eng,  Bot.,  t.  2478. ;  8.  &ligindaum  f 
Bril.  Ft.,  syn.  8.  microd6nuin  Eng.  Bol„  { 
t.  SIM.,  and  OUT^.  I66S,  but  not  of  AcA.;  { 
Lecfdea  cltmea  SrU.  Fl.,  syn.  i^lchen  cdrneua 
Eng.  Bot.,  t.  965.,  and  our^.  1664. ;  Op^ 
grapha  Ifnce*  Brit.  Fl.,  syn.  Xichen  l^nceus  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  609.;  and  the 
doubtful  Op^nuha  microBc6pica  Eng,  Bot.,  t.  1911.  ;  and  Vcrruciria  an^ 
Mpta  Adi.,  tfti.  Llcheu  analiptus  Eng.  Bot.,  t,  1848.,  and  our  Sg.  1663. 

Fmtff.     Among  those  that  are  found  on  the  wood  are  :  .^gencus  f&sipea 
BvlL,  ayn.    A,  cmuipes  Sow.,  t.  1S9.;  A.  ^nacau  Fne;ayn.  A.  lankus 
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Sw.,  t.  417.;  A  ifrHnus  P«n.,  ayn.  A.  dimidiitus  So^]^,  t.  233.,  and  our 
Jig.  1665.;  ^.  palmatus  Atii/.,  5oui.,  t.  68., and  our^.  166«.;  A.  oatrektui 
Joc?.,  jSDiD.,t.g4.1.,andour/;.  1667.;  A.  Btiptltus 
Pm.;  A.papjAceua  Peri.,  syn.  ^.membranaceua 

Boit.  Fm.,  1. 1 1 . ;  Merulius  la- 

crymani  Scktm.,  Byn.Boliiut  i 

UcrjmanN  Sovi.,   t.  t  )3.,  tbe  1 
\  dry  rot;  B.  arbdreus  Sow.,  t. 
'  346.;Dedilea?u£rciwPera., 

Gren.   Crypt.,    t.  236.,  Saw. 

t.  161.,  and  our  ;^.  1668.; 

D.bi£nniB^.,Ail«ua  bi^nis 
S6m.,t.  191,;  Poljporusaqua- 
Didsus  FHei,  Grev,  Crypt.,  t.  807.,  and  our  fig.  1869. ;   P.  I£tcidus   Fr.,  syn. 
folfetus  lilcidua  Sow.,  t.  134.;  P.  sulphureus  Friti,  Grev.   Crt/pt.,  l.  113.; 
P.  hfapidus   Friei,   Grev.  Crypt.,  t.  14.,  ayn.  ^oletus  ir;» 

velutinus  Sow.,  t.  345.,  and  our  fig.  1670. ;  and  P. 
dryUeus  Pen.,  syn.  Sot^tus  pseildo-i^l^us  Bidi., 
C  458.,  the  felae  amadou.  This  spedes  is  not  common  , 
in  Fngland ;  but  it  has  beeu  found  on  oak  treea  in  Rag- 
ley  Park  near  Alcester,  at  Himley  near  Dudley,  and 
ia  Rockingham  Forest.  It  is  of  a  dtmamon  colour 
'when  voung,  and  whitish  when  old,  chaiwin^,  when 
^"     '        '    a  reddbh  brown.  When  IreBh,  it  distils  dropa  of  moisture  from  tbe 
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«ige,  whicb    tre  •ometimes   |t>ut>iiou>- 

(Em^.  Fl.,  V.  p.  144.)     It  wos  rrora  thu 
apeciei  that  Bnccooet  obtained  the  bo- 
letic acid.  ^fieeEntyc.  ofPlmdt,  p.  tOOT.) 
P.  fotnentarius  Frie»,  ■;□.  B,  fomeiitiriuB 
L.,  and  oiir  ib.  167S.  j  snd  P.  igniiriuB 
Friei,  aya.  ^.  jgniiirius  L.,  and  ma  Sg. 
167 1. ;  ve  both  u*ed  for  making  amBdou, 
or  vegetable  tiiulQr ;  tbe  fonner  beiiig  conaidered  the  besU     P.  fementirilii 
U  bIki  the  agaric  de  lActie,  or  agaric  dei  crUrvrginu,  of  the  Frencb  drug- 
nata.      To   make   the  amadou,  t£e  outer  coverii^  ia   peeled  off,  and   the 
.interior  part,  whicfa  ia  soft  and  full 
of  fibrea,  is  boiled  in  a  lie  of  wood- 
uhe*.    It  is  then  dried,  and  beaten 
with  a  baminer  titl  it  becomea  flat ; 
after  which  it  ii  again  boiled  in  a 
■olution  of  saltpetre.    In  thii  itate,  • 
h   makes   etcellent   tinder,  ignitin^ 
with  the  sli^teM  spsrit.    The  agaric 

<fc»cA«rwK>«Mi«preparediDtbe«amc  __ 

inBiiner,hutiiotboiredinthe«olution  ™.,       , 

of  nitre.  ( 8ee  Margtdu  Etui,  Ac. ;  Dict.  CUuMfte  ^ITut.  Nai. ;  ThtA»eti* 
FoT.  Veg/i  The  Lsf  landen  aiv  aaid  to  cure  a  Tiolent  pain  in  tay  part  of  tbe 
body  bj  laying  a  piece  of  P.  fomcDttkriui  on  tbe  pwt,  and  ignitiDE  it.  {Eng- 
Fl.,  »of.  T.  P.  4.)  P-  Tulgiri»  Fr.  and  P.  moUuscua  FV.  ore  commoa  oo 
bllea  braiiches.  An  account  of  a  curious  deformed  fimgua  (Jlg.  1673.^, 
u)parentlT  a  spedes  of  Pol^porus,  was  sent  to  us  in  Ihe  year  1628.  Ttu* 
—  fungui  grew  for  10  years  on  the  oak 
fram  which  it  waa  taken,  and  wa>  . 
iposed  of  an  ut^rcgate  mass  of  m 


tubercles,  disposed  in  an 
form  :  the  pores  were  ora 
Nal.   Hiit.,   i.   p.  £89.)      Futulloa 


hep&ticB  Wah.,  'Grev.  Crypt.,  t,  240.,  J 
and    our  fig.  1674.,   is  an   eatableS 
I   fungusj  and  it  ia  much  cateemed  in  9 
Austria  aa  an  article  of  food  ;  thou^  tbe  taMe  is  rather  acid,  and  the  testuiv 
tougfa.    It  is  sometimea  fbund  of eni^TnouB  siie.    Mr.  OrBves  found  a  spedmen 
upon  an  osh  pollard  tfaat  weighed  30  Ib.   Ontheoakit 

"-■TervsmalL  ^^dnum 

SuU.,  t.  34.,  and  our 
ia  found  occadooally 
upon  the  oak ;  but  it  is  rare  in 
BriCain.     Thd^horarubigindsa/ 
Sdtrad.,  syn.  Auriculaiia  ferru-  \ 
iiT":         dnea  Sow.,  t.  26. ;    T.  spadtcea 
Peri.,  ayn.   AuricuUria   UAidna    Sow.     T,    yufrcina   Peri.   S^,  p.  573., 
&CV.  Crypl.,  t.  14S.,  and  ourj^.  1676.,  ayn.     Auricul^ia  cor^iM»  Saii., 
«V.    It  la  gcDeraUy  found  on  Men  oak  brancfaes, 
in  woods,  and  is  Tery  common.      T.  hirsuta  W. 


t.  436.  f.  I.,  WBs  fbrmeHy  called  oak  ear,  or  oak- 

twjk  ear,  from  some  fanci^  aimilanty  to  the  huinan 

(fig  ]e77.)isanalliedapecies,andisequallycommon.    Peilia  atuvntia  Pirf. 

<^.,  p.  637,,  Grev.  Fi.  Ed.,  p.  418.,  ayn.  P.  cocdnea  &».,  t.  78.,  «rf  our 


a>K\L/t^cv.JE.    (ive'rcvs. 

lati     Jlg-  1676.,  is  of  k  beauliAil  clear  orange- 
colour  withu).    It  growa  generall}'  ihi  the 
etumpi  of  rtilleD  oaki.     P.  btcolor  £uV., 
t.  41 0.  f,  3.,  Bnd  P.  cre^iia  Peri.  Si/n., 
p.  657.,  are  found  on  fallen  oofc  brancbec ; 
Mid  F.  acicularifi  iVri.,  tyn.  P.  ogaricifiir- 
naa.andour  Af.  l679.,growBinoldh   ' 
low  treei.    Bul^i&riB  fnquinana  F^t,  , 
ens   Pert.  Syn.,   p,  631., 
ir  fig.  1680.,  is  a  curiousljr  sluf«d  ftinKui, 
a  pitcb-black  colour.     It  is  not  uncomTUOD  od  old  stimipa  and  polliird 
oak  treesiand  iETery  tough  andelastic.   B.  aarcoides  fWn,  ond  our j{g.  1661., 
b  als*  foimd  on  old  stumps.    Cenanglum  7u£r«inum 
Friet,  «yn.  Hjst^um  jufrcinum  Pen.  Syn.,  p.  ]  10., 
andour  ;b.l682.,ia  extremelyconi- 
e  smBll  dead  branchea  i 
2  whicb  remain  attached  to  the  tree.  1 
I  When  young,  tt  bears  b  dose  re-  ! 
I  aemblauce    to  a  worm  burrowing 
beneath  the  Bmooth  bark.   (Eng.  I6M 

Fl.,v.  p.  212.)  Stictia  radiita  Pert.  Syn.,  p.  674.,  and  ourj^.  1683.,  ii 
found  occasionallj  od  the  bark.  Trem£lla  meaeQt^rica  Rebc,  aod  ourj^.  1684., 
of  a  bright  orange  colour;  and  T,  intum^scens  Sjnith  Eng,  Bot.,  t.  1870., 
Bod  our^.  1S85. ;  are  found  on  trunks  and  brancbes.  lew 
The  latter  is  "  in  perfeetibu  in  verv  wet  weather  onlj, 
wben  it  forDiM  numerous  solt  and  pulpy  clustera,  twiBted 
and  twined  like  the  intestinea  of  aome  animal ;  of  a 
darkish  dull  brown,  but  with  b  sbimDS  surfttce,  obscurdj 
dotted."  (Sinith.)  Esidia  aurtcula  Judse  FHei,  PezlzB 
auricula  Ltn.,  and  our^.  1686.,  grows  on  living  treea. 
The  "  upper  auriace  is  comigated ;  and  the  planta  branching  fh>m  the  middle 
part,  wbere  they  are  Btrongest,  are  soinewhat  convoluted,  so  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  human  eer.  Wben  the  plant  grows  on  a  perpendicular  stump  or 
tree,  it  tumi  upwBrda."   (SmilA.)     This  fungus  ia  found  on  the  ,m 

oak,  the  eider,  and  many  other  trees.  Exldia  Klanduldsa  Friei, 
sjn.  Trem^la  Mccida  Eng.  Bol„  t.  2453.,  aiid  our  _fig.  1687., 
vulgarlj  called  witches'  bulter,  is  a  curioua  drooping  runguB, 
found  on  die  bark.  Sclerotium  juercfgenmn  Beri.  grows  on 
(eUed  oaks ;  Sphm^  botrjdw  ^rief ,  on  bard  oak  wood ;  8.  . 
mut&bilis  Fert,,  on  indurated  atumps  tosaing  about  in  woods ;  S,  4spera  Friei, 
\  oak  branches;  8.  i^da  Pert.,  on  oak  wood  ii '-"  -' ^"        --    '- 


Hoff'.,  S.  taleola  J^j,  and   8.  fu^rcina  Feri.,  on  living  branches;  and  8, 

leiphB^mia  Frki,  od  dead  branches,    8.  niiculB  .Oiff,and 

HysteriuiD  Cennichaelidnum  Berk.,'tyn.H.Tirium  Gm., 

are  found  on  oak  bark.   H.  rug6sum  Friei  is  pfoduced  od 

the  smooth  braoches  of  the  oak,  and  b  vBrietj  occure  oq 

tbe  beech ;   H.  pulic&re,  on  the  rotten  wood  of  the  oak ;  i 

and  Helnintbospdriuni  subulitum  Neei  on  oak  branches.  || 

Otdium  aiireum  Link,  of  abeautifiilgolden  orange  colour, 

waafound  in  the  hoUow  oftheFairiop  Oak;  andPsildnia 

gdvB  Fiiet,  more  frequent  on  the  stema  of   the   larger  herbaceous  plants,' 

growing  on  the  flat  suriace  of  a  felled  oak. 

Besides  these,  which  all  grow  on  the  trunk  and  branehes  of  the  trees,  the 
foUowing  are  found  on  the  roots:  —  .4g6ricuB  Hurantfaco-ferrugfneus  WitA.; 
and  Polyporua  frondosua  Friei,  Sdueffi,  t.  IST.,  which  is  reportedexcellent  for 
fbod,  Bometimes  Bttaius  the  weight  0^30  Ib. ;  and,  in  Hungarj,  has  been  found 
8  fl.  high,  and  3  h.  broad.  Wh«n  gathered,  it  smeUs  like  mice.  Sclerod^B 
cftrinum  Perf.,  Boll.  Fmt.,  1. 1 16.,  and  ourj^.  1688.,  alao  grows  on  the  rootff. 
Amongst  the  fungi  which  grow  on  the  gtound  under  tbe  shade  of  the   aak 
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are  the  eatable  bolettia  and  the  tniffle  (Uie  latt^  of  which 
shall  treat  of  under  che  art.  Fkgaa),  both  of  which  are 


we 


excellent  in  cookery.  The  eatable  boletuB,  or  cepe,  or  ceps, 
comprises  three  species,  viz. :  —  Bol^ua  edulis  BuH,  t.  dO.^ 
and  t.  495.»  Dec,  FL  Fr.,  p.  330.,  Styw.,  t.  111.,  Roqueit  HitL 
det  Champ,y  p.  61.  t.  4.  f.  2.  and  L  5.  f.  1,  2,  and  3.,  and  our 
fig,  1689.,  syn.  B.  escul^ntus  Pen.  Obt.  MveoL,  L  p.  23., 
the  cept  ordmaire  of  the  French  markets ;  B.  fe^reua  BuU», 
t.  375.,  or  cept  nohr ;  B,  aurantiacus  BuU,^  t.  236.,  the  gyrole  rouge,  or  rtNttitZr, 
of  the  French,  a  variety  of  B,  sdkber  BulL,  t.  132.  Besides  these  names, 
the  difierent  kinds  of  ceps  are  called,  in  the  diferent  provinces  of  France, 
bruquet  and  poHron  ;  and  in  Italy ,  jpofdao  and  ceppatetlo 
buono.  The  ceps  resembles  a  roushroom  in  appeannce, 
with  a  laive  pileus,  or  cap,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  skin;  and  the  lower  surfiue  oonsisdng  of  slightly 
attached  half-round  tidbte,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
gills  are  in  the  common  mushroom.  These  tubes,  which 
are,  in  France,  vulsarly  called  lejbiny  are  removed  with  the 
skin  and  stEiUL,  and  only  the  solid  part  of  the  cap  is  eaten. 
(8ee  Dict.  Clatnque  iTHui.  Nat.,  tom.  ii.  p.  390.)  The 
6e8h  of  the  solid  part  is  white,  firm,  and  extremely  de> 
licate,  particularl V  when  young ;  and  it  is  applied  in  cookery, 
not  only  to  ^U  the  purposes  of  the  common  mushrooro,  but  it  is  eaten  tmw 
with  salt  and  pepper,  or  made  into  soup.  In  Roques*s  Hittoire  det  doiiqs^gMoiw, 
ito,  several  receipts  are  given  for  preparing  it;  and  the  following  obsovationa 
are  added  on  its  history  and  culture :  — 

All  the  varieties  of  ceps  are  delicate.  The  flesh  is  fine,  of  a  delicioaB 
flavour,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  snowy  whiteness ;  pardcuUiriy  in  the  voang 
plants,  which  onght  always  to  be  preferred.  A  great  quandtyof  this  rangoa 
is  cunsumed  in  the  south  of  France,  particularly  at  Bonleaux  and  Bayonne, 
where  it  is  frequently  cidled  champignon  PoUmait,  the  Polish  mushroom; 
"because  it  was  the  Poles  in  the  suite  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski  who  taoght 
the  French  that  it  might  be  eaten  without  danger."  It  is  also  much  used  in 
Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  central  Europe,  aikl  in  Russia.  **  Tlie  best  ceps 
grows  on  the  banks  of  copse  woods,  pknted  with  the  oak  or  sweet  chestnut; 
or  on  heathy  ground,  rather  hiily,  and  shaded  with  oak  trees.  hx  the  south 
of  France,  tbe  first  gathering  of  this  fun^  is  in  May,  when  the  skin  of  tfae 
ceps  is  yellowish,  and  the  flesh  white,  with  a  fiunt  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and 
extreroely  delicate.  The  second  gathering  is  in  July,  August,  and  Sa>tem* 
ber,  when  the  skin  becomes'  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  flesh  acquves  a 
higher  flavour.  The  last  galhering  is  in  November  and  December,  if  the 
weather  continues  open;  but  the  flesh  has  then  become  soft,  and  nearly 
insipid.  These  fungi,  which  are  extremelv  wholesome  and  nutritious,  grow 
sometimes  so  large,  that  one  or  two  wili  suffice  for  the  repast  of  several 
persons."  {Hitt.  det  Champ.,  p.  61.)  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  mealunff 
of  this  fungus,  in  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  EngUth  Flora,  says :  **  Thougp 
negkcted  in  thia  country,  it  appears  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  fbod.  It 
resembles  in  taste  the  common  mushrooro,  and  is  quite  as  delicate ;  and  it' 
might  be  used  to  much  advantage,  as  it  abounds  in  seasons  when  a  mush- 
room  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  Like  that,  it  can  be  cultivated,  but  by  a 
much  more  simple  process ;  as  it  is  merely  necessary  to  moisten  the  groond 
under  oak  trees,  with  water  in  which  a  quantity  has  been  allowed  to  ferment. 
The  only  precaudon  requisite  is,  to  fence  in  the  pordon  of  ground  destined 
for  the  producdon  of  tne  fungus,  as  deer  and  pigs  are  very  fond  of  it.*' 
(Eng.  FLy  V.  p.  153.) 

Several  fungi  grow  on  the  leaves,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
wbich  are :  ilg&ricus  /iryoph^llus  Sow.,  t.  127.,  very  fragile,  and  difficult  to 
gather  without  breaking,  or  rubbinff  ofi*  the  skin;  A.  />6rreu8  Fr.,  sjm. 
A^  allikceus  Sow.,  t.  81.,   remarkabfe  for  its  strong  and  abiding  smdl  of 
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distiiiguiaDed  by  the  purple  Hpicula  «cattered  over  and  frin^g  4 
the  glTla,  like  those  on  the  lip  of  fXrchis  fusca;  A.  androNk- 
ceuB  L.,  BoU.  Fmg.,  t.  3S.,  Sow.,  t.  »4.,  and  our  fig.  1690.; 
J.  pterfgenus  ^>W(,  h  Tuiety  of  the  fern  aguicut,  with  a 
lemoo-coloured  stem ;  ClaTiriByLinceB  Fr.,  sfn.  C.  fiatuidsa 
BuU,,  t.  463.  B.,  an  tnteresting  species,  lately  discoTered  in 
Northamptonahire;  SphsVia  blfrons  Schmidt,  Sow,,  I.  373.  • 
f.  i.  i  S.  punctifdmiiB  Pen.  ;   Phacfdium  coronkum   GreB.  im 

Crypt.,  t.58.,  (md  our  fig.  l%92. ;   P.  dentatum  Schmidi;   Phdmft  piistula 
Fna !   Hjst&imn  folKcolum  7  mscul&re  Berk.,  svn.  H.  inaculitfe  Grrt)., 
,«,  t.   1S9.   f.  2.,   not  H.  macuMre   Pr.;  ifln 

Sclerdtium    Tu^duum    Pen.,    Grev. 
i    Crt^l.,  U  77.,  and  our  &.  1 69 1 .  i  Fu- 
i    atdlum  ciDdidum  Li.;   Didfrma  glo- 
r   bdsum  Pert.;   D.  deplanitum  fhei; 
^  and  Uiodo  Qu£rcuB  Broudeau,  which   , 
Hppeus  to  be  Tery  rare  in  this  country .  ■ 
%.    It  nas  hitberto  been  found  only  in  the  V 
^  neigbbourhood  of  Bungay,  by  Hr.  D. 
Stock,  in  a  aingle  locality. 
SMMlB.    Tht  BrHM  IMMImat  Bmtimu  qf  Lcmdim.    At  WhluaB  Plue  Tirlekiiihini,  It  K 

aManlAt  hMl  kTTft.  {  mod  che  Irunk  li  Itlt  Sla.  In  etnuiBlCRiice.  On  Lalehiu  toBiiniin. 
•boul  hcltiniT  betman  that  Tillue  ■nd  Aihronl  Bmok,  mr  tvo  Uise  dnu  uUed  Ihe  Brethn. 
•Coidi  *  Mund,  TlgiiiDUL  ■ml  DDtye  od.    lliEtfn.lt  Ift.  ftomlhegnMod.  liXft.  l<Mln.i  uidiit 

ntBMiUKMSKitkYt'-^^    tnConnnll,*tFMU«rsir,th«*u*t«oo>kei  tbtlirseetaf 
irtlehBMaHn>iboutnft.lnb^t:  Uhuatnuik  ISft.  hjih  bgftirtli  thmwi  out  hnBcbo,  ud 

S'til3ft,Sln.Bt4ll.ftoalbe  raouiid.  II GontidM ■boiii Alt cnhtc  Ael  orUBbet.  Hieoillin-ie 
It  BlD.  Ib  etRBBOtMM*  it  the  wBe  btl(hl  tmt  aMtmaa,iai  oobUIoi  ■boul  3SS  ft.  ofUBbtri 
lDDmtuhlc^atBIetaD,itUia>ft.  hleb,  dM  dlunelar  ortlw  hewl  »7 It,  lod  th>  tnink  flit* 
D«ilrlOll|ilLuanb^3SitinBlnAd,Rli51ft.U^i  il  &idiMih  Cottue,  IS  jMn  iluiled; 
II  !•  «  ft.  Uffa )  U  BMrmlDa*  Fvk  K  la  BOft.  hlfh,  Ihe  dlunetor  ofSe  heef  Tl  (t ,  wid  Uie  elr. 
euBfimnn  ot  Ihe  Irunk  lsn.Sin.i  ai Oruitoo,  Bcir  Soaik  Moltofl.  it  Ii64ft.blidi,i>llh  bptib- 
BldelhiBdnft.  indiBBiettr,  llHlmnkiiBft.  Iln.  Ib  dteuBAieDOK,  U(d  tb>  tiHli  in  anniwlBt 
tUU.  Tb*  AiMaiOikg^.  lfl»3.)Muid>ihoutlOuTmUHftnnanidlel«b.  IIk  beBuUhil  dnving 
(KiBi  whieh  our  «ssnTlng  wu  Bade.  wb  tiken  tir  iu  by  J.  flwdill,  Biq.,  enlit.  Eieter,  who 
obierTH  thal  "tlk*  Alhton  Oik  hu  Bote  tbe  ineBnaM  ofui  nh  Ihui  ui  eek.  fhnB  tbe  eilrb 
«dinuTelcaBBeHoriiitruokindlintiL  It«iaidiMtb*fbatDribeldilii|ii,whlcb  •ecnuhibna 
beenenne  wood (tariiubT nen  AboutSOIt fren tbfrlDwerrootiof the  Ine,  ODoneelde,  thin 
!•  ■  eODddenMe  Iwoak,  uid  th«  llnihi  (D  lUi  lide  hiTc  ■  tendnr  downwiHb,  whilR  «a  tbe  oUwr 
ild(L  towinle  the  11«,  Ihai  ■II  mrB  up.  BeJDnd  Ibe  biDOll  ii  th*  iilli«*  ef  AiM«,  hecked  br 
B*£kiD  HUL"  (J.  aSSatt.  iaaii*^.f^  gtHtr,  Arrtt  J.  WSI.)  Tb«  b«l«fat  of  ib*  in*  to  th* 
tek,wh«t*llMniiideciTedbcincfa,IiT5fti  (Bdtb«  liunk,U  4lt  ftan  Ihe  froBnd,  BMwnt 
nit  Sln.  In  etienBAnDca.  W^VeceiTed  tii«  dnt  ■ecoint  ef  Ible  tnejbieufta  Hie  klBdBiu of 
JobB  ColUai,  Oa ,  ILP.,  wbo  fttwBided  to  D)  th*  AiDowim  «xtnct  ftoa  ■  lelKt  wblcfa  be  had 
racelTed  THpcctfi»  H :  — "  ID  tb*  nu  IBI»,  whOe  OD  ■  Tblt  (t  aM^«bh  I  wu  MDt«d  10  WBlk  tn 
Adilw,  rtmU  4  ^U,  ta  •«*  Ib*  cMnl«d  a^  (Kin  whleh  1  h*d  beH?  Iliu  ■  iituk  W  ft.  tai  InsOi 
oanldbaeut  We  BHDiured  lb«  tr*«  «t « It  froB  tfwiWDBd,  uid  fOundlli^lo  be  ISft,  uuTit 
•HdkcaoribeirouDdlClft.    Prem  iU  loftinHl  ind  Hi  bcliit  diiold  o(  iUenl  tnncfaee,  I  beliere 

..,..1.. ..^,,... .__. .  ~^|hUanluiko(a)ft.inleDfl7nito>>t1iaTebeea 

■•  pul  oftke  piiHRjr  «f  Sk  Jo^ChiidMffa^Br 

, ofabnted  DuehtH  of  KinfMoB,  ah*^  ■  bA^ 

Oa  lh«  d«Mb  «r  Slt  Jehn  hli  fmieitr  wM  dMd«d  imoDf  hl«  Aur  •tatn  BBd  Um 

jiill«ntaikeeld  IDLianl  EiBuutk.wbo  hwi  preptit*  ob  the  othH  liA  oT  Uw 

llT«t)bBtiaBiedlnulaulalbeUl]*lhr«wlheiflUriDtuCbiBeci]r."  {JlHis  irW&  i>«c.  &  IBM) 
ID  Much  lul  TlibT)  Bur  ■tUBltoa  wu  «rected,  \n  Ki  Qiaae  tbe  Duke  of  Mtaii,  ta  a 
pwmph  nnecdH  thli  aea  in  the  WtHm  Ttma,  ttoa  wfaiefa  II  inHn  thM  thlc  oiL  ''wfalch. 
ti  eatidHtd  tfa«  flnut  1b  tfaa  eaiMT,  hu  bcen  «oM  Itn  W  fuinno.  nd  wlli  bc  fMKd  u  •000 
M  th«  btrklnc  lEMDB  ■—■———■  Aboul  X  jMrt  dnce  K  wm  wild  S*  lOOt,  bDI  ■  oliuefnr 
■Blt  MTtd  ItTnm  the  lUter  lUl  th«  DCHcntpaiod.  TOf.  wen  offtnd  br  It  mtmbI  nan  beek.'- 
The  oiki  kDDwa  u  WWuMi-i  Wood,  of  whldi  >k,  1SM  ii  •  iwnnll  sn^tS  tt<m  CiniDfton'* 
Dartmeer,  Iut«  b««D  lonf  iilihtiloJ,  M  •Irta^  pnUnnrf  in  Itkt.  uid  p,  ITK.)  In  Dmetihlre,  • 
■t  Hdbory  raA,  aX>Tn»  oUJI  littlt  hlffa.  ibe  ih«  heed  tSlt.  uid  the  f  irt  if 

tbetnukaftiU  fWptoDBoui*,  9»  nui  oU,  ilfh.  aod  tbe  fin  of  the  tnmk 

Slft.     Ib  UuiBAIr*,  M  anthMdBn,  it  ii  90(t  ,._-_  J.I..  i._  =»»    — j 

Mn or  Ifao  truSlSfti  M  Hunlei  Plrk  an  m»r 
14lo«&afllmberiUIbekwoodPuk,tbmoUlw« 
■Dd  llS(t.lnleBflh,uidBft.4in.,«ll4lD.,H»IIO(l 
OD  ■BotbM  «HUa  or  Lonl  BoKodX  tb«n  <•  (  flne 
fnuDd, «) (t  bWknd wltb bCMwhM tnMdhii W ft 
U ^•i  eelled  lEfTwiln  ApullM, wEidl  mheioi 
iBBBidiM,  (halufHl  hM  ■tnnk  BHurlaf  «ft.  Sln.  ■ 
■HBT  OBa  iaeclinei»,  wUb  mmki  M(t  ID  cbcuBhr 
Wdb,  !•  Ifured  Ib  tht  (bao  oMtlOB  of  ttTBtn  «««• 
SSft  iBclrciimfiiaicei  Iti  linnk  li  ttiMfht  iDd  uBlfb 


IB  Houi^  wbo  WH  of  tb«  ■■ 
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ailpim,\i'p.SS6.)    TlMnuiKKmBiieotluLDthciiiAsfEul^iliaptuSlH' 

iHdliHn,    Fnaniltif  aCthli  IrccKnt  utbr  EulStuil 
but  of  tbU  m  uc  nit  cciuln.     In  SminMldiln 

iaioT«3iR.lBdi«iiirB«i«i  M  NMttecomlic.  «_  , _, _,_, 

bMd  ADft..  ad  drcunhtcDa  bT  thc  trunk  !0(t  In  aurreT.  it  aunnmi^  II  liTaft.  hlab,  tbc 
4tiMttm<itbt  b(U  Wft.,u>dfirt(irifa*tTunkl3ft.6lD.  [nSuwt.u  Ciinlnr.UbgDirhKb. 
(b*  dUBHUr  sr  th*  bcwl  lUft.,  «d  (Irt  al  Ih*  traak  I6ft.  6ln.  i  u  Kldbrootc,  idonui  oU,  It  ta 
ffJft.b<(b.lb(dUiaolu  of  thabmrssft.,  uul0rtoriliFtrunkElft.  Ilic  Booken  iMi,  u 
lUttrodlL  tho  (fat  er  I^  C(4chcMcr,  l>  sn  ft.  bl«b  { Ihc  clreuBihrcun  of  the  liuBk,  st  I  (t  ftoa 
(iMfnuadlli  igft.,(BdtbcdliBicteraf  thcbccdTDA.:  Ihenccis  it  Q.  psJUBCultti.  HwEMini 
FiroVudOik,  en  tha  nue  cuita (tt.  •ceeUiat.n).  UKIL  biih,  slth  ■  tnink  Slft.  bi  drcuu. 
teo»,  udrtwl90ft.tB  dluBeUr.  In  HonllcU'1  AMiirv.  «e,  oT Swiu,  Append.  ll.,Boluir, 
br^ri{.Cin|>ei,  EM.,F.L.S.,n.6.,i»bl)(h«ll83M(Uiiqniuntof^aTei7  Snt  oO.  |icrha]i(  Uw 
«But  ID  Ifae  oKtBlT,  whtcfa  nawi  lu  tbc  pl(B>ur»tr«iitdi  of  BhemcM  Puk.  Tfac  but  or  bole,  Is 
bel(fatISft.,iiic>uir*alSA.Ila.inelKuinfMme(>»d,ulhcticeli  In  *moilthrlTlDB(tiiti.ll>rUl 
UCbIb  ■  mueh  lirftnlic,  Tli«  «aouBt  of  liBibn  Baw  cooulMd  1d  Ihe  Iree  la  iBaie  Quin  II  lOHlt. 
HieBek  lBtbeMIehcn.((ideniialeoabtiuitifultrec,(]thauth  Dot  ■olugeutbcBUieT;  iliaMiiiM 
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whleh  ^S6ft.M9(t 

BbiiK,  IhsHU  ofSlr  IIiRi  V^i^, 

lirtalUSML.iiiilllK" — -'■1 


d  hu  ■tUlitBl  ■  md  bdghl ;  th«  bfanehti  qmwl  iatlic  tata  Dradouc 
I,  In  nUjHTtt  0?  Ih*  clrel*  itidtercd  tty  Iht  hiiiirtuil  fbllMcorthli 
etO' «r  l^clrd*  UaSft."  In  WIIUblre,ML(»glsit.l50yBn<ild. 
i)fththuilTSft.,uid|lrtofUwlninkl9rL6<II.;  al  Wudour  CutlF. 
•lu,  'iiMiBMaorihebccdlGll.ukl  flit  oT  thc  IrDnk  !5  (t :  u  Iai|- 
AofthchcKl80lt,«Bdilrtiirih*tnuiklsa)  Ia3uciukc 
-     '     -tethDMnciillHiedlnp.  1771.  uidp.  179!. 

WilnvUWaiMiiii  Abbn,  Q.  pediuiciilkta  liTSft. 

aiii.  1  e  HulHaOra  liSO  ft.  hifh.  the  dliiniMtr  oT 

Ibebeadle  e3R.,uidth»(lrtorthetniiik«ft.6ln.  Keu  Bedflifd,  «D  «n  efUU*  il»  b*hB(1ns  In 
lhaDiikeorBedfeid,iluidraTaaukiblTBDeiniwl«tiM^al1tdlIi*0«kl*irO*k,iihleb^rt>ISil. 
91n.  nt  a  ft.  ftoD  the  iround  I  the  hitcht  I>  7t  a,  Hld  Ib*  ^uMet  or  th*  taeid.  ftom  tbe  eilnnltfn 
(tflb*b(inidMi,lillAft.  InHowe^  F»tk,a.  nduBniUUUflSft.  hl(h,uid  thc  «In  or  the  trunk 
ISft.|U>da**«IUI»nk30ft.hl(h,uidlhei£ciim(bcenceorihelninkI9ft.  At  Flltwlck  Houm 
thcrctiui  <M  oUKIILbl(h,whU(lrt*l§ft.ilthuii  Ur^t  tnink  (baul  36ft.hi(h  bcbn  ii 
fcnu  uji  tiHBchei ;  Ihue  !•  Uh  ■  louni  oiL  ntuited  In  IBIL  iihlch,  In  lS3G,wu  90  ft  hiih,  aDd 
Sft.Uln.  tai  dKiuntUtncc  At  AinitbluPufclberear*  tmflnecUotfu:  Ih*  OM  (Q.  (■•^■Wlllte) 
l>  Sb\  blih,  nnd  tbe  tnmk  glrU  U  ft.  i  th*  •ecood  (a  Miriliahr*)  U  flOft.  hl(h,  jrtiii|  Hft., 
■Bd  wlth  ■  head  100  fL  ID  diuneUr.    In  Bieconihira,  the  leiaut  oak  U  one  (doii  In  ■  uuc  of  dceajii 

_i.t.^  .— _  nr-  ....  . liomond:  Hnowi wUhHmeoUieTlliietieeinev theoldmnulan 

beloDgiu  DUlwrn  LleweljB,  EHt.    lii  Bixliln(haniihlre,etCU*don 
mer,  are  two  mj  Hne  oUii  i  the  drcuuftrcnR  or  Ihe  liuak  oT  Ihe 

irmb^u^'ftaai'n!ia£ifLln'olrcumftrcDcc.  W^leiSoOh  dcu  BcKsnifteid!' ere^i^outllDOfL 
hi(h,  iDd  8(L  In  dniunrcrencci  ther  weie  pUoted  by  Wdlo  la  1730.  In  C«nniinhcoibirt,  it 
nohlen  UroTC,  ue  Bun  llne  oeki,  Hippo*ed  to  b>  «bout  X»  Jtut  old,  tbon  BUIL  high.  ind  wlih 
IrunkiftomUfLtolgft.  In  dnHnfemie*.  In  CunbTl^iHhlrc,  u  Wlmpole,  li  in  ook  TS  ft,  high, 
wUhalnnkl3(t.lDglrt,whIchUcl(*rtolhehclghlar60ft.  Id Chohlre, ■t  Combermere  AMm;, 
tbeio  Uai<all(RlaikSDft.blgh,  tbe  dreumhieDce  oT  th*  tnBk  Hft..  and  dUmeler  oT  Ihe  beiil 
76  n. ;  Ihcie  ue  ■Uo  •ooe  oeki  In  ■  (lawlni  itUe,  ■boul  70  ft.  hltb,  wlth  he^dl  flem  TSft.  lo  BO  ft  In 
d<uBeler,andtninkaglTthigeboiitUft.  (Ai  olber  ooki  U CoBlwmeTa •ee p.  IT6&)  At  Buektud 
mil.icconllnglaHllchell,  theTeUncak  wilh  ■  trunk  Mft.  lii  clrcumfcnnee  U  6ft.  nDmtl» 
SioiBid,aBdwhidi,  USn.,  hnnehiaautlnUIOurlinellnil)i,>biiuinnft.  hlgh.ind  •preodlng  o*er 
•  diuetei  or  IW  ft,  In  Dni^hiR,  th«  ■pprach  to  Kedlwon  HouH,  th*  wu  or  Lord  Scindile, 
Ulhroagb  odc  at  Ibe  flneil  oik  (ioth  hi  the  klngdonL  We  hiie  rccelnd  Ihe  rollawlaf  iccounl  or 
th(*e  tiH  ftom  Ibe  Honounble  end  ReTInnd  Fndeikk  CunoD  -.^"  The  Urgcu  odi,  cilled,  par 
cncfJnce,  Ihe  ■  KiDg  1^' mfWirH  In  (irt,  u  6lt  ftom  thc  grauod,»  ft.  iltliH  iDcbleaunk 
orflDIL  wilhaut  I  ilnile  bnDch,  ud  ■ppcin  In  ■  bHllhr  uid  growing  Rite.    TheUUe  Lnd  Srui- 

Slneu.  'Jtienin  •bout^doiea  mon  lieei  In  iMiim*  (roTc.wlth  minki^lningfnun  IHft.  tu 
ft.fach."  In  ItuTtiini,illUTentwocthCi(tl*,lh(nUiaad  whlchUnippaHdlabelbe  lirgHt 
InlhccaunlT;  it  iiVOft.  high,  wilh  ■  Inink  I8ft.4ln.  In  ciicumrenna  ■!  1 1L  ftvm  the  (round, 
ind  17  R.  it  9  ft, ;  Ihe  heid  ii  Wft.  In  dluoelei.  In  Eiki,  Ihc  Liwn  Oik,  it  WiilUe  Firt. 
■ccording  la  Bumet,  US.Sft.in  giil  ■[  6ft.  hiw  the  (Tound ;  uid  Ibe  iTHt  Northflehl  Oik,  Is 
Ihc lune piTk, (irti 31 IL 6 ID.  u  the  iime  helgbL  AtHempiifid, nfvSimvn  WeldeD,  UuioU 
enk,  tbc  tnink  o(  whlch,  m  m  Inltarmed  hy  J.  Pnu,  Ek).  M,P.,  giiu  ftom  SOft.  lo  S3  ft.    In 

™,_..... ,..____  ... •■onlKeoIOD,thcnentwooak«,onBafw>ildiU98ft.hl«h, 

fl3ft.  blgh.  uid  gliU15ft    In  OUmorgHvhlTa  in  itTenl 
Onk.    WcbennceiTedlherh11owln(iccounlorUiUli» 

J  udcDt  loTCT  of  Irees  L,  W.  Dmwrn,  ^,  M.P. ;— "  ThU 

tree  gran  u  Lowec  Skettjr,  •bout  t  mllH  ftom  nj  houH.  Whcn  I  flnt  cune  Intu  IhU  nelgh- 
bourbood,  ta  IflOS,  It  wh  •  niafnlAcent  Im ;  bul,  ■  t*w  jre*»  ■ftcrwudi,  It  wu  much  duuignl  bj 
lifhlniDgi  lad  on*  or  Ih*  auAi  Inndin,  wilhiD  Uicec  3  or  «  reui,  hu  been  tocn  oir  bj  ■  ilarm. 
llielniDkUquluhonow,  wllh^idiaumlbnnccor37ft.  Rln.  ■tthebue;  ladilniciiuniElft.  Iln. 
u«fL  Gln.  ftom  th*  giound.  beibn  uit  or  Ihe  enUTgciDeflt  occulonrd  hj  Ih*  brinchci  hcgloi." 
We  heTerecelTedUielUlowbigunMntorU>eLiuie£rOik,^lia,(hiniHr.  Dillwrn:— "llirawi 
■bout  I  ndle  end  ■  hiU  flom  LiDlrliiinlt  uid  mT  Mcnd  thi  Hev.  1.  H.  Tnbeme  hu  lenl  meiu 
dlDemhniuliillowt:— •S9ft.«in.rauadthabue,  ■ndlTR.iin.  U3n.frnin  Uic  grouna.'  Thii 
tiet  U  in  ■  much  mar*  ihuiered  itue  thin  the  one  u  Lower  Skelty :  one  itd*  or  Ui*  hoilow  Irunk 


FUntihln,  u  Orcdllnctan,  tbe  Mttt  al  Loid  Kenl 
•Bd  ^iU  IStt.9ln.;  uid  IbeMbeT  Ufl3'  " 
■D*ir**i;  indimeuMhentheSkitlrOi 
ftom  Ihit  eucllenl  BrlUr'- .— — '-  —'  - 
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H  greitly  decftTcd,  If  not  alto(ctliar  dead ;  and  thc  few  remabilnf  bnuiGliM  on  Um  other  tfdc  wn  to 
overiooded  with  Irj,  m  greetly  to  endancer  their  tafcCy  in  erery  •tonn.'*  At  Aberpofwm,  the 
•eet  of  Wm.  WiUiams,  Em.,  there  Is  a  ine  growiiw  tree^  85  ft.  in  girt  near  tbe  ground.  and  16  ft. 
at  the  height  ofSlt  In  Okmioeitenhire,  at  Doddmgton  Fufc,  is a  growing  tree 75ft.  hiiBh,  with  a 
trank  18  ft.  in  girt,  and  a  head  gOft.  in  dlameter.  In  HereAinUiire,  at  Croft  Caatle,  it  li  ISOft. 
high,diamcterofthctnmk4ft.,andofthehead75ft.;  anotber  is75ft.  blgfa.diaineterofthetzwnk 
8  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  9flft. ;  another,  a  rcmarkebly  ragular  and  bandaoaie  tiee,  78  ft.  hl|^  «Hamftcr 
ofthetrunklOft.,andof  thebead  104  ft.;  and  aaother,  anoldpoUanl,5gft.  higfa,  dlamder  of  the 
trunk  18ft.8in.,andof  tbebeadSlft.  At  EBataorCaatie,  18yeinptanfted,his90ahiah.  AbontS» 
mllei  flrom  Mooeat  Court  if  the  Eardlidey  Oak.  a  flne  old  tree»  haTlng  an  Immfme  heed,  wlder  thaa 
thatoftheCowthorpeOak:  thetrnnklc  18ft  liigh,andaOft.  incirt  atSft.  ftom  thegroiBid;  wtlhs 
hole  at  the  ground,  whicb,  in  warm  weather,  cenrec  aa  a  retreat  ror  piga  and  ahecp.  Tne  Nun-Aploa 
Oak,  near  wrlnefield.  hat  a  trunk  33  ft.  in  glrt  at  5  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  The  Moocaa  Court  Weeptaag 
OiKk(Xr.l58BLlnFL  1738.ru  75  ft.  high  :tfaecircumferenceofthiBtrunkicl3ft.6in.,andthediameler 
ot  the  head,  lo  one  direction,  is  100  ft.  In  TWbeiton  Park  tberc  lc  an  oak  {Jlg.  15B7.  in  pi  174&)  wblch, 
aa  weare  iiubnned  by  its  nnnrietor  H.  LeeWamer,  Eiq.,haa  reachedthe  aafnniBhing  hcightof  187  ft. ; 
the  tnink  87ft. 6in.  in  bdaht  before  it dlvidec  taito brancbec;  ita  circumftrenoci  aTciagec abo«a  U ft. 
In  HcrtAMdahlre,  at  HAtflcld,  are  tnany  flne  •pcdmcna :  one,  with  a  irank  36  ft.  in  circumlbfciiee^ 


and  dlear  tt>  the  heigfat  of  30ft.f  contalnc  870  eubic  Heet  of  timber.    In  Lancachire^  at  Holker  Hall, 
there  ii  an  oak  75  ft.  high,  wlth  a  trunk  glrting 81  ft. :  the  diameter  of  the  head  U 66ft.    Tbe  Braad 


In  Ldeeitenhirc,  at  Donnlngton  nirk,  80  yean  old,  It  is  68  ft.  high,  the  circumferenoe  of  the  tnmk 
18  ft.,  and  tbe  dtameter  of  the  head  81  ft. ;  another,  very  old,  ic  64ft.  high.  the  diametcr  of  the  head 
66  ft.,  and  the  trunk  33  ft.  in  cireumference.  At  Oopcall,  at  tne  ieat  of  fiirl  Howe,  Q,  peduncuUta  ic 
7Dft.  high  ;  circumference  of  the  trunk  18  ft.,  and  diaincter  of  the  head  77  ft.  In  Ifontgomeryshire^ 
in  the  park  at  Powis  CasUe  are  many  flne  oaks :  one  of  thece  ic  90  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  girting 
81  ft.  Bt  3  ft.  ftxm  the  ground ;  the  diamcter  of  the  heed  98ft. :  it  oontaliw  about  1336  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  **  Hie  hendsomeit  oak  1  ercr  mw.**  myt  Maraham,  ^  wm  in  the  Eail  of  PowiCC  noMe  park, 
by  Ludlow,  in  1757 ;  though  It  was  but  16  n.  3  in.  in  cireumference  at  5  ft.  ftom  the  ground  ;  but  It 
ran  ouite  straigbt  and  clear  of  arms  (I  believe,  ftiU  60  ft.  high),  and  bad  a  laige  flne  taead.**  {Batk 
Soe,  Papen,  vcl.  L  p.  66.)  PoMiUy  this  may  be  the  tree  mentiooed  above.  In  Moomouthchire,  at 
Tlnedegar  nik,  17d  yean  oU,  it  is  85  ft.  hlgb;  tbe  elreumference  of  the  trunk  is  18  ft,  and  tlie 
diameter  of  the  head  75 ft.  In  Norfoik,  at  Burton  Hall,  is  an  oak  with  a  trunk  63ft.  8 In.  tai  g$ic 
(fietjHg.  1608.  in  p.  1764).  It  Is  said  that,  some  yean  ago,  a  stiil  Paiger  oak,  In  the  same  park,  was 
Uown  down.  AooUier  oak  at  Merton  measurec  85ft.  in  circumferenoe  at5ft.  tnm  the  gromid. 
There  are  many  oaks  in  the  wood  with  tarunks  mrying  tnm  18  ft.  to  84  ft.  In  drcumference.  One  of 
thcse  has  a  clcer  trank  88  ft.  10  in.  hi  hdght,  averaging  a  glrt  of  about  13  ft.,  and  perfectly  itmight. 
This  Is  a  magniflcent  tree,  iHth  a  Tery  handsoroe  head.  In  Northainptonshire,  at  Shlpley  Rouse,  It 
Is  350  ycan  oU,  tlie  dreumference  of  the  trank  87  ft.,  and  the  dUmeter  of  the  head  171  ft. ;  at 
Easton  Park  Is  one  aoft.  tai  girt  at  1  ft.  flrom  tbe  ground :  and  In  Chase  Park  Is  one  a6ft.  S  In.  ia 
girt  at  1  ft.  flrom  tbe  ground.  In  Yardley  Chase  are  many  line  oaka,  besides  those  aLneadymantioaed 
in  pi  1765. :  one,  a  growing  tree^  is  70ft  high.  with  a trank  18  ft.  la  circumferenoe,  and  fb  ft.  hlgh  to 
tbe  flrst  liranch ;  another  has  a  trank  86 It  3  in.  in  circumference;  and  several  have  tiunkc  ▼aryiiv 
Ihnn  15ft.  to aoft.  in  dreumfefenoe.  At  Strelly  Hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Webb  Edge,  Biq.,  is  the 
Strelly  Broad  Oak,  whlch  was  measured  in  1739,  after  Its  roain  arms  had  been  blown  off;  iriien  It 
eontauied  500  eublc  feet  of  tlmber,  and  ifcs  head  was  180  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  now  a  mcre  dicll ; 
but  Ks  trank  stni  measurec,  at  3ft  ftom  the  ground,  18 ft;  in  drcumferenoe.  At  Deene  Park,  the 
•eat  of  the  Earl  of  Cardlgan,  Uiere  are  several  iMrge  old  oaks,  one  of  which  Is  45  ft.  high,  wlth  a  trunk 
glrtlngabout  14  ft.  6in.  at  3ft.  from  the  ground,  and  a  head  81  It  In  diaroeter.  A  poUardoak,  In  the 
saroe  park.  has  a  trank  which  gtarts  17  ft.  3  In.  at  3  ft.  flrom  the  ground.  In  a  wood  at  Carbv  la 
an  oak  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trank  girting  16  ft.  An  oak  on  the  Pasooe  estate,  in  the  samecounty.  nas 
a  trank  85  ft.  6  in.  in  glrt,  which  rises  (averaging  about  15  ft)  to  the  hdgbt  of  about  88  ft.  or  dift. ; 
when  it  forme  what  may  l>e  called  an  apple>tree  head.  In  Northumberauid,  at  Hartbura,  83  yean 
planted,  it  is 74 ft.  high :  the circumference  of  the  irank  is  18 It.-and  the diameter  of  the  heMl  60 It ; 
this  trank  is  wlthout  boughs  to  the  helffht  of  upwards  of  50ft.  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber 
Park,  It  Is  58  ft.  high,  the  drcumferenoe  or  the  trunk  13  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  78  ft. : 
at  Hioresby  Park,Tt  has  a  trunk,  clear  of  branehcs,  46  It  hlgh,  though  onlv  7  ft.  6 in.  In  drcumferenc^ 
aiid  is  a  flne  young  tree.  In  Ozlbrdshire.  at  Blenhdm,  l»  a  fine  oak,  nearly  30  It  in  girt.  In  Corabury 
Park,  Q.  peduncuBita  Is  48  ft.  high.  witn  a  trank  34ft.  3in.  In  dreumfeffimce  near  the  gronnd,  and 
88  ft.  3  in.  at  the  hdght  of  17  ft. :  the  diameter  of  the  head  Is  about  60  ft.  In  Perobrokesbire,  at  Stackpole 
Court,  Q.  sesslUfl6ra  is  100  It  high,  with  a  head  60  It  in  diameter,  and  a  trank  13  ft.  6in.  in  elrcum- 
fercnoe.  At  the  hdght  of  13  ft.,  It  divides  into  three  bnuiches,  Ibnnlng  a  handsome  and  well-no- 
portiooed  head.  It  is  diflicult  to  name  the  age j  but  150  yean  ago  it  was  dengnated  the  Lane  Qdc 
at  Stackpde  In  Radnonhire,  at  Maeslaugh  Casde,  It  is  50lt  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  bead  Is 
97  It,  and  the  cireumferenoc  of  the  trank  17  ft.  3  in.  In  Rutlandsnire,  In  Noraianton  Park,  thcre  Is 
aa  oak  65  ft.  hidi,  diameter  of  head  90 It,  giit  of  the  trank,  at  3  ft.  IVom  the  ground,  14 It  3in. : 
the  species  is  Q.  pedunculkta.  Another  oak,  in  tho  same  park  (Q.  seasiliflbn),  measured  Iflft.  ia 
dreumference  at  Sft.  ftom  tbe  ground.  Its  hdght,  and  the  diaroeter  of  Its  head,  are  ncarly  equal  to 
the  precedlng.  Tbev  are  standing  soroe  30  yards  distaat  ftom  oach  other,  and  within  50  yaros  oTa 
bog.  The  latter  is  widdy  dlflbrent  Ihmi  the  foraier  lu  its  general  appearance ;  and  ils  straggUng 
branehm  and  pallld  leaves  give  it  a  verv  naked  aspect.  Tbe  other,  on  the  oontrary,  with  its  deepl j 
Jaggcd  dark  ereen  leaves,  and  robust  haoit,  has  a  sombre  appearancc:  In  Shropshlre,  at  Poiklagtoo. 
is  an  oak  50  ft.  high,  with  a  trank  nearly  fOlt  In  drcumferenee,  and  a  head  90  It  in  dlameter ;  and 
another,  io  thc  same  nark.  100  ft.  hign,  has  a  trunk  18  ft.  in  glrt  to  tbe  hdgbt  of  18  ft.,  and  a  head 
65  ft.  In  dtauneter :  at  Hardwicke  Onnge,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  85  ft  hi^ :  at  WlUey  Park,  15 
yean  planted,  it  is  39ft.  high ;  at  Klnlet  tbere  is  a  growing  oak  118  ft.  high,  the  girt  or  the  tnmk 
16  ft.6  in.,  and  the  dtameter  of  the  hcad  84  ft ;  also  inany  flne  spedroeni,  fhnn  80  ft  to  100  ft.  hlgb,  witta 
tranks  flrom  15  ft  to  84  ft.  In  clrcumferenee,  and  ttie  branches  extending  from  80  It  to  1 10  ft  in  the 
natural  woods  a4)olntng  Kinlet  are  numerous  trees  both  otQ.  pedunculkta  and  of  Q.  sesdliflbnu 
In  Staflbrdshiie,  at  Trentham,  tbere  is  an  oak  60  ft  high,  tho  circumfbrence  of  the  trank  81  It,  and 
the  diamder  of  the  head  70  ft  At  Bagofs  Park,  there  Is  a  twisfeed  oak,  about  56  It  hl^;  drcumArcnce 
of  the  trank,  at  3  ft  flrora  the  ground,  87  ft  8  in.,  and  containing  780  cuUc  feet  of  nearly  all  crooked 
timber.    Thn  is  an  old  tree,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  hdght  and  many  of  its  boughs.    In  the  same 

Kk  are  six  noble  trees,  calied  the  ClifTOaks,  in  a  healthy  growtng  stat^  and  perfectly  sound.    The 
rcst  of  these,  whid)  is  called  the  King  Tree,  Is  100  ft  hlgh.  with  a  trank  18  ft  7  la  in  drcumftffeDce 
at  3  ft  Arom  the  grouiid,  and  contalning  690  cubic  feet  or  timber:  the  othen  vary  in  helght  fttm 
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M(LtsW>ft.,iBdtbcclrniianniw*<ifthtiniiA  Ihn  ISft.uUlt:  «ili(intiirtt«Mliilw«toit>>"T 
nmvtoaa  ordccaT.  Foi  Ibc  othcr  narkclilt  mci  ki  BmmV  Pnt,  ccc  &  ITOl  In  SDflblk,  la  Uw 
BurrBotcakOcrdBi.liccn^ciiUd,  HltftDnatft.  te35n.liick  i  ctnnlianHi^  HclL  lCOncrc 
old.  itW7Sft.lll|h.  Ibc  dKmiilBBicc  of  the  tnuik  isrt..  ud  Ihc  dtcmctcT  of  thc  bad  U ft. 
In  WcrwlekihlMctCooaibc  AbbcT.MClTccnold,  IttiTOft,  bWi, tba dnunAnoc* of  tkc  tnak 
Uft.,  cHllbcdlaMvof  tbcbiiid  lolft.:  cl  iprliifMd,  » rcc»  idHMd,  It  b 3S  ft.  htfi  i  M 
All«i«Rce«orT,a.|icdiincidkic,Wj«ci>|ilnitcd,lc»ft.hl(h;  cDd  ancrillUfc,iirihcccDa*K  b 
3Bft.l^«ittlctniDkSft3ia.  ta  clrcumAnDCC  cllft.  Ihn  tkacroiradi  cnbii*clc It •  iccf- 
nllecnl  AccN  «f  ockl,  Bcinof  whicb  hcrc  lniiikiaift.bl^Bdoriiccrij  tbaccmcdlcnictercl 
tbctopcccllhcbcttw.  toWDiHlcnhlrc,  ct  HcclcT,  icc  ■Milcock.wllbctninktSft.Slii.ln 
cirM«Anucndaccncato(th(bnMcbtalWft.!  atCf«Bc,a.cediiii«ulltciiUft.  bt(fa,irlth 
ctiinkWft.^elnamte<acc,CBdchMdiMft.lndiCMtcricuidM(ttMhcicbacd  ntft.  in 
dlcBctcr  1  Q,  M^loca  b  Wft.  Uab,  *ilh  a  tnmk  tBft.  Ii  obtuiaftrcBea.  Thm  cn  nuncrou 
otber  octc  it  CtosB^  of  bUh  «CEieh  nnlnf  ftoB  TOft.  taSOft  In  kdtfil,  cnd  with  tninti 
IVoa  Uft  lo  Uft.  ia  dlBicla.  lii  VetkJiln,  u  Cciilc  Howcrd,  It  ta  (Oft.  hlfh,  the  dmmi. 
«moM  eT  tbc  InuiK  U  ft.  cnd  dltiaitiir  tt  Ihc  hc*4  SO  ft  i  cl  AckwcTtb,  Q.  pcduneuUU  k 
l»fthWi,olRumbr«w*<rtbctniBkllft..dlaictnorihchndT«R.i  ct  Woodtborpc,  cn  ock, 
nwai«l^tobeHnOTcinold,lt<Olt  h<|h,  tbt  dlcmctcr  oT  tbc  trankSSa.cndoribithtad  flSA., 
ibilnnkortblitrcalccmcnAtU.  At RorhiibMB  Hall, iba KlH Ock ii Bl ft.  bi^ I  ibc cjreum. 
niaMe  a(  iht  ■nink,  ct  1  ft.  ftom  tbc  ■lound,  li  M  ft.  i  cad  ic  SIL,  wben  It  Imikt  in  biBBebit, 
lSft9ki.  thcdlcmttCT  oT  tbc  bcad  tofllL  TkaOuccn  Ocklidiont7l)ft.hlth,  MMIMft.  bi  clr. 
CHBifer«icccllft.ft«alhc(nand:  tbc  dicBideriSlbc  hndttWft-  Both an toaad tnet. ftan 
ffiOwnOTnnold.  la  sudltr  Ft»k,  IB  ihlicauntT,  in MOe ef  tba  bMIiiI ocki lc  Esr»,  pif. 
rccU/ nnd,  and  BHM  oT  liMm  IB  ■  tnaiof  Male.    ThclutM af  UMieia. icidUMn)  k M ft 

noundi  cnd  c  heid  M  ft.  Id  dlHDCter,  (Snj^.  1S86.  <b  p,  ITM)  T^cluiiK  <LpediiBeBlUtlaM(L 
"Wh,  wltta  c  lruBklIlt.ain.  In  dnuminncc,  cnd  ittlag  Sl  R.  lo  the  IM:  CBMber  O.  piduMaUlc 
(•ee,A.U8Lln[Ll741)  whteb  btpanmi  brH.  WVjAh,E>4..  mtde,  Antwia  tbon  ol  cbon 
twcHT  olhtT  Im  tniied  Ib  thliwoTk,  u  Ihi  apaiat or Mn,  L.nmnee),  Ii80ftbl|h,wllhtlrunk 
Mft.Aln.intlrtitlft.ftcaiihe  tn>i»l.  tndaft.81n.  u  thc  imtlleu  pcitj  tnd  ■  hccd  gl  ft.  ia 
dlneler,  TEcn  in  mcDTOther  flne  ocLi  In  StudleTl^cik,  nrrint  fnnn  BO IL  w  90  ft  tal(h,  with 
~      ~  iSOILtolOft. 

I  ii  cn  otk,  in  OelDniT 
noiKl M fL:  ■aothcr oak, 

|£|M  hMi,  wHh  ■  mmt 
ind  wttbDut  bnncbn  Is 
Lt  HoiicleaB  Houn  li  a 
illtCiMltUai«ak,iaft. 


(,  ncp.  ITIt.  —  Honh  ef 


IL  in  drcuBilcRm  1  ■nd,  RinHi)Ucmlr,1t  hHctln<dl§bi.dim  tbUiieTlad:  illiS.peduB- 
ud  iiin  creu  htdlh  ind  ilgaui.  lnFcrthihlre,ct  Tapaouth,  lctaniwlB|oak,tf  ft.bi|fa. 
rnikMlC  ID  «in.  tndihe«17tn.  In  dtunettr.     Tlie  trcc  ncDdiln  tbe  pcill,  In  ■  leun 

•BiiuaadTyiub«il,intiii]inil  lOOTeanald.    In  lten-riiin,clBnh^n  Ccnl*,t>cnoldock,nft. 

liJ«^witbalOBaMci(hl  irunk  U ft.  In  elnuaihrcDei,  ud  c  hcul  30 R.  In  dluaMcr.    In  StJTHi 


-       ■  "o 

9ulhBbiMr,u DuuobnCut^"T^^ M^ITtaltb,'!^^^^  tbe  bead «7 ft., Hid 

>iblln,  cl  CrpreM  Gnj™,  llliSOft  hlchi  Ilrt  of  t 

odbcbccdSOft.— SouthefDuMTii.     In  Ihteouclr  aTCailov.cl  O 
■  - ■    ^  M  fl  in  glrt.  ar"  -  ■■— 


fttsSOfl.  In  tbcbole.butnootherliqi 

Puk.  Q,  ■Hlimn  ii  Mft  taiafa,  thc  dreumfenncc  cf 

tbeclrtt  _._ 

_  ne  BrMiAOwt  *■  b^mid.     Nni  Dublln, 


ibcwato(CaliBclBiaeB,liin  oidiEBft.  bl|h,  wlth  c  irunk  «. . 

dfnawi  j  che  cncthtt,  at  OarrT  Hndon,  7«ft.  hl|h,  dliBiMn  of  the  hcad  K ft.  cnd  (lii  of  thc 
tTunkltlL;  bolh  an  iin|ittn«,(rawin(  In  1  hMmT  tirtl.  At  Borrti  Honn  li  ii  01  ft.  Hgb,  wltb  a 
trunklSft.eia.  ln(lit,andth^lHILindlcBMter.  IntbcrouBlTOCCoih.u  Hooi  PciE.  tbticct 
of  Ehc  Etrl  of  Mocnl  CuhH,  a  peduneufttakTd  ft.  bVb,  ilrt  ol  tbc  trunk  IS  ft,  anl  dlcDWi«  of  thc 
hcut  U  ft, ;  ■Dd  ft  ■Mlliian  U  SSft.  hl(h,  wtlh  ■  mak  M  tL  IB  dnamhreac^uid  ■  hnd  8S  ft  6  In. 
iBdluBMer.  iBKint^CouBtT.  ltChcrlct1UeFenM,llbllOfth1|h,  UltdnerthcDaBklSft., 
CDd  dluBdK  of  Ihc  taecd  iniL  Thlt  BoUe  ace  «awa  on  tba  lcwn,  bi  clsawn  Ioubt  cdi  oa  c 
cclccrcoui  (raiellTiBbcdli  Hica  nuB|lraa  hi  a  growlnt  Mate  AnoltaB  iiBSft  fal|h,  with  a 
dwtiunknft  bUi,  cndcnic(lB|lSK.iBdicuBhTtiKai  dtamcleraftbcbecdlOIR.  AlStft. 
rriB  tbc(roBnd,tE«lr*t.dlTidatnGilIlu(carnv,whichrbenacitTlncpeTTendlniUrdtrectlon; 
cDd  ftam  aicn  vdBg  US  aullcr  cnac,  01  btincbM^  •Bue  oT  whleta  drcnp  •Athln  4R.  of  tht  (Tound. 
AbcautllUnnnadfB|oak,  Id  tbc  iUM  Ibnat,  U  ail>5Ga  hl(b,  wilh  ■  trunk  16 ft.  Id  Uraim- 
(If«aw,iiidthudllSft  In  dicmeta.  Thlc  tne  beilni  to  Ibnw  dui  bninchee,  oi  ittbcr  lcrtc 
heclcaBlalllBibc,H«ft.ftiealbc(niun^lccminctln(TnallndoftBtuloifhnd.    TheniRBunT 

DteckiinChBrleTilt«FOTeit,buttlieHcnlhen>edreBitikUilL  In KltkHiBT. U HnuilJullci. 

■-"^eEiHorCuilck,  ttlteuft  high.«lthitiunklSft.cleuof  biuidiH,bulenlT7ft  tn 
-  ■■■       ■     Iht  CDuntier  AMriin,aiBfl>dTPut,DeMBtllhil.iUndi 
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nwiiKl.   H  ti  nuch  itagmi.  ■nd  hu  to«  mucfe  of  tu  h<ri«hl  mni  hhot  bmC 

tbt  hnd  Wfl.  ID  dluHlcr.    Botfc  m  nuaf  tna  ln  ■  balthr  {to^iv  f'- 
In  nnnkuiv.  iB  thc  hui  ]«»  ■nd  l«n  ■»<>•  ■  ««"■  ■nmtli  thnnuhi 
Rlirtol(t.8lB.    IB  Uw oomlir  0«  Dgira,  •»  HUW™fb  C— >-'•'■  ■■ 
bcuIt  «  ft.  lo  clrcafcnDa,  nd  clau  ar  hnDaw  to  awligij 

FlonDO  Court.  II  H  TO  ft 

■iHthir,  imfa  •lulUndbi  ilihlidii|i,l>'gOlthlih.  wiai 
UiBih,  U  DwiAdk,  k  n  vik  «KhSh  1  clKuBtowe  oT  I 
«tlBll.  loa.:dl—H«roflhcbc«d»ilt.  Id  th*  couDtT  ol 
Ak  Rir  th«  cfamH  a^  iDcaac  of  Ib*  frala  Df  Ibdr  tinii 

i>llkDtniDk.boul7' ^^ t-..-..»  . 

buiH^UcMtc 

JuK  bdiiw  Ibe  •iHUiB(ortbc~hc 
■  hiDltbi  ud  cnwlDf  •Mtc,  li  ■ 

T»e  0rihtkOm»  ^  rartimaL. 

plcDUd,  11  ■  SDILblfki  Oh  iln  oHbm  tnnk  Itft.    iDBrltlui,  >t 

VUwrIii,B  iMn  plMitcd,  Ub  ISft.  hlcb.    In  ihcBotulc  OcnlM  ■! , —-. 

40  nnn  i4.Dt«l,  lc  aeiL  hlt*Mhcdtc«mftnDceof  Ibctmk  BJU  »d  thc  dtainctcrof  thj 
hMiiieft.    lBSuoBr,ctWMlt.,a>adluaUi,S3D7c*noU,la70ft.bl|h,wtth*tniDkl7ft.l> 
dRunlltnnc*.    Ib  thc  anDd.DuchT  of  Nibu, 
MU   WriibcdcD,  lc   B  TciT  rmvuMc  mcp- 
IH  ock,  of  wbtcb  wa  bnn  ttcu  flinlihcd  wlih 
■^cleh  {rron  whldi  Mc^-  >^  »  rtdiicnl), 

wntta  Hall,  Dtu  DoaeuUT,  dui^tcr  of  Lotd 
WalilnrhBiii  :  — "  It  1t  ■  bric  hciMlKCIiB  liwc, 
thr  (Mt  pceulurjtior w fatch  E^ Ihit lU the  kmcr 

»nHkcthoce7iwixiilB(blrch  tbnorockilD   ' 
■coenl.    II  li  a  toUtarr  troc,  wltb  no  other  ocki  ^ 
DU  it  L  ud  It  nudi  oo  fnui  fai  tfae  Udc  oT  th« 
ncd.    Thcnl>cle(CiidatlulMdlDlh>t»c,aM 

Mruck  bT  llEfatninc.  ;inil  Ilwt  Ihc  tice  bia  wcM  i 
CTerdncc."  lnB«>uiB,^tMuDlch,lDthcEn|ttah  ,, 
Gudcn,  SUO  yrui  old,  it  ii  wn.  hlfh,  eircum-  '.  ' 

bcBd  Wltj  iu  Ihe  Botuleacrdcs  ■nothei  (U. 

Cinrul&t*;,  £1  tetrt    Dld,   ll  WR.   high,   ud 
flrt  or  liie  Irunk  M  ln. :   ind  O.  «■IIIIKn*, 
ilu  M  ytan  ald,  li  Uft.  bl(h.  uul  thc  cdTcunhrcncc  ot  Ibc  tiuDk  Ift.  Eln.     Ib  Aaittlc.  dou 
VICDDCil  BrUek  on  theLcTIbi,  18D;aniild,ll  It  Mft.  blffa,  wllhi  tniik  Ifift.  iDciraiBilCmcc, 
■Ddsh«dM)ft.lndUnielei.    lo  Prucili,  itkilln,  In  the  Plluun  Incri,  10UT<|no)d.lt  H  SOft. 

th>  Aotulc  Oiinl«,iIlil6ft.  hlctaiiibe  (^TCumbiaKC  of  tbctiunk  tfLSIiL.uidtheAanMuof 
thchcKlMft.  In  RuHla.lB  thcO0TcranieniairdcDU(Mf«^  ISwn  planlHi,  aMnlliUnli 
M(Lhlfta.  ud  tbc  fin  of  Ihc  IruBk  ISin.i  uid  O.  pcdunculBto  tolTft.hifh.tiH  Drtbetiuiik 
ISin.  ID  Itcli,  In  LoinbiriI)r.  at  tlaDU,a>r«><M,a  wlllUinl(aR.hlA,lfic  clicnnftnnac 
afthctrunk7ft  ,ind  ihe  dUnMcr  ofttic  hcKlttn.  j  uid  tt.  pcdBBeulkU  taA  (L  blfb,  ilrl  ofthe 
tnink7IL,  ■Ddiliimrteiaritacbccd  tOft. 

Commercial  Stalittict.  Acoms,  in  I^ndon,  are  rrom  it.  6d.  to  3i.  6d.  per 
buBhel.  PlnnU  (two-yeare-old  Beedlingn),  lOi.  per  thousand;  transpLunted, 
■nd from  2(t.to3tt,  hiab,  40f. per  thouHsnd.  At  Bollwvller,  acoms  of  the 
qieciea  an  Grom  2  ta  3  »aaca  per  bushel :  and  plants  of  tne  Tarieties  are  fioni 
1  fraiM  to  3  G«ncs  each.    At  New  York  plants  are  M  cents  eacb. 

I  3.  Q.  p*»bna'ica  WiUd.    The  PjTenean  Oak. 

I4atlifeatlom.    Wiild..  Na.S7.iN.  Du  Hun.,  7.  p  ITai  Ron^i  Cid.,  Ha  7S. 

Srnomgma.    0.  Tat^  Fen.  SiB.,  S.  p.G7Li  A  nlfn  nere  OMdt.  Lmti.,  »1.1  a.  Tim  Bdk 

Jaum.  HIU.  Nm.,  S.  p  1J&  1  4  tlolonllcn  Lmr.  Pl-  IVi.,  W.  l  Cb^ae  ddIt  StmOat. 
si^tuiMli.    SrcandU  Him.  du  CtatDC,  L  S.  103  L  5.  1  N.  Ilu  Hui..  7.  t.  SS.  ;  Biwc  Joun.  HM. 

StL.  ».t.3Lf.s.;  uia  out  jf.  ime. 
^>ec.  ChoT.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  pinnati&d,  stalLed ;  downy  beneath ;  srane- 
what  heart-shaped  and  unequai  at  the  base;  lobes  obtuse,  slightly  toothed. 
Fniit  stalked.  (  Willd.)  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  the  Pjreneea.  Uitroduced 
in  1888.  This  species  forms  h  smaller  tree  than  Q.  peduncul&ta  ai  Q. 
sessiliflttra ;  from  both  of  which  it  is  distingui^ihed  hy  its  roots,  which  nin 
chiefly  near  the  surface,  and  throw  up  suckers.  The  trunk  fteldom  iiaaini 
a  greater  drcumlerence  than  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  The  bark  is  dark-colaured 
and  chapped.  The  leaves  are  petiolated ;  and  the  acorns  are  borne  on 
^ort  peduncles,  gcnerally  Iwo  together.  The  tree  is  readtly  known,  from 
its  infuncv  upwards,  from  every  other  ouk,  in  spring,  by  the  deiue  covenng 
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of  wooU;  down  that  a  spresd  ova  itti  young  learea, 

which,  on   tfaeir  first   sppearance  (in  the  climste 

of  London,   tfaree  weeka   later  than  those  of  the  a 

conmion  oak),  sre  of  a  reddish  tinge.    The  tree  is 

fbund,  in  France,  b  the  Lower  l^renees,  and  in  ^ 

everj  part  of  the  weat,  as  far  as  Nantes,  almost 

bIwbjb  on  poor  sandy  soiL    Iq  the  Landes,  it  ia 

kiMwn  under  the  name  of  chene  noir,  taudn,  or 

tmiia.      At  Angera,  and  at  Nantes,  it  is  catled 

chene  doux ;  st  Hons,  chene  broase ;  and  among  ; 

the  nurserymen  in  thcse  countries,  chene  Angou-^ 

iDois.     The  Basques  call  it  amenza,  or  anietca.  ^ 

BoHc  says  that  there  is  s  plontation  of  it  in  the 

Parfc  of  Douoion  t,  at  the  back  of  the  Forest  of  Mont- 

morency,  some  of  the  trees  in  which  ripen  acoms 

Bnnually;  and  that  he  had  sown  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  governtneut 

nuneries  at  Veraulles.     Secondat,  who  appeara  to  have  been  the  firsi  to 

bring  this  spedes  of  oak  into  notice,  considers  it  as  the  true  QuA^cus  S6- 

buroftheancieota.u  already noticed, p.  ITii.     Hesays that thisoakgrows 

well  in  the  poorest  soil,  in  which  ita  roots  eitend  close  under  the  surface  to 

sgreat  dixtance,  hereand  there  throwingupsuckers.    The  wood  is  of  great 

bardneas,  toughness,  and  durability;  and  it  is  chieSy  used  for  the  construction 

of  wine  casks.     Bosc  adds  that  the  wood  weighs  60  Ib.  per  cubic  foot, 

snd  that  it  is  very  apt  to  warp;  but  that  thebarkfumishes  thebest  ofall  tar. 

In  the  Journal iTHat.  Nat.,  tam.  ii.  pl.  32.,  he  has  fi^reda gall  fly  (Dipldle- 

pis  umbriculus  Otie.,  Cvnips qu^rcila tojs  Fab.), and  the gall  produced by  it,    . 

peculiar  to  this  tree.  The  gall  (fy.  1697.)  is  apheToida],  fungous  within,  and 


slmoGt  lieneous  without;  smooth,  but  crowned  with  from  8  to  12  tubercles, 
■^arated  b^  iudentations.  Tfae  gall  ijy  resembles  tfae  Cynips  glechdime 
Lm. ;  but  differs  from  ifaat  apeciea  in  faaving  the  abdomen  as  downy  as  the 
thorax.  In  the  Nouveau  Dict.  iTAgnc.,  it  is  said  that,  in  the  Landes,  the 
acorns  of  the  Q.  Taiain  are  much  more  sought  after  for  feeding  swine,  than 
tbose  of  Q.  sessiliflors  or  Q.  pedunculata.  The  young  shoots  of  Q.  pyre- 
nidca  are  more  flexible  than  thoee  of  Q..  sessiliflarB  and  Q.  pedunculata,  and, 
coDsequently,  make  bctter  hoopa.  The  leavcs  and  young  ahoots  are  much 
more  bitter  than  those  of  tfae  othcr  speciea,  and  are  often  rqected  by  cows 
6d  3 
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and  ■lie^i  «bile  tfaose  of  the  cominon  apedei,  in  the  Mme  pmtture,  are 
caten.  Tbe  wood  makea  escelleut  fuel.  Tbere  are  plauu  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  8ociety's  Gartlen,  wbich,  in  ■pring,  wheu  ihtnr  leate*  are  eipandii^, 
are  of  very  great  beauty  aod  nngulanty ;  aod  the  speciee,  on  that  account, 
«ell  deserTeB  culture  u  an  omauictiul  tree.  There  are  ■ome.BBBll  trees, 
in  the  Horttcultural  8ociety'B  Osrden,  Sft.  or  Sft.  higfa.  lu  Prance,  in 
Brittany,  Bt  fiarres,  6  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  bigb.  in  Gennanr,  at 
Brilck  on  the  Leytha,  nesr  Vtenna,  IS  yeara  froni  the  acom,  it  ia  6  ft.  tu^. 
ln  Italy,  at  Uonia,  16  years  planted,  it  ia  14ft.  hirii.  There  are  «ome 
plants  at  Messra.  LoddiKes^B ;  aud,  in  the  cstalogue  of  the  Kenungton  Nur- 
■ery  for  IB34,  seedlingplanta  sre  marked  st  50«.  perthousand.  At  preaent 
we  sre  not  aware  of  plants  being  in  any  nursery,  except  s  few  at  Heaars. 
Lodd^et'a;  but  Bcomsinay  be  h^fromParis'  "  <  -  '  ' 
and  tbere  u  tcarcelf  a  apeciea  of  the  genus  n 
tbe  heauty  ofita  Bpnng  foliage. 
yarietiei.  Li  the  youDem  Du  Hamd  three  are  mentioned :  —  1 .  With  lane 
acomi,  OD  peduncles,  axillary  and  temrinal ;  8.  Wtth  axillary  BcomB  of  a 
middle  uze ;  and,  3.  Witb  smaU  acoras,  on  long  racemeB.  Desvani.  in  the 
Joiimal  de  Bofaiugue  for  IBOe,  mentions  Q.  Taian  Isciniita,  hani 
leaves;  and  Q.  7\(Ugit4ts,  having  digitate  teaves.  Bobc  BpeakB  o 
Bpecimen  in  his  poBsession,  which  he  thinks  may  beloRg  to  tbe  true  cbene 
Angoumois;  which,  he  says,  is  often  confounded  with  Q.  T^aiaii  snd  Q. 
Cam.  To  this  Bpeciraen  he  ha«  given  the  nsme  of  Q.  Ligeris,  or  ch£ne 
lie^en.  In  the  London  Horticultuial  Societj^fl  Garden  tbere  u  an  oak 
wnich  waB  received  Irom  M.  ScbammeB  of  Pesth,  ui  Hungarjr,  under  the 
name  of  Q.  conf^rto,  which  appesrs  to  belon^  to  Q.  pjrr^tiica;  but,  not 
having  Been  the  fruit,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  ttus. 

t  4.  Q,  APBHNi'»*  Lam.    The  ApenmDe  Oak. 

UMMivtfOT.    Lwn.Dlct  eneiKiL,  t.  [i.m  ;  M.  DuHm, 

r  r.  177.  i  Boicr  UtOL  au  Im  CMm 
AFHaMiiM.    O.  onfloiiHrtta  PtrL  t  Chtns  hivonuL  Fr. 
XiViwliV^    KDuHhi,,?- t  S3.|  iDdou^-lV& 
teB  Char.,  ae.  Lmw  owIjMoih;  poHoliHil.  ilnutad,  pu.  > 

bwnBi  b«Mh,  boidnd  wHtt  oUiiM  Wxa,  mintit 

uciilu.    AaKin  <mt  dliBimB  ■!«  ■  llwt  ptdBOdtv 

iLam.)   Tb*  imtm  n»  widlitfT  womiy  bHMUbj  Um 

uma  ■ulL  alBMt  (UwUr,«ld  KWdlHlbona  (B(bt 
r  10  OB  oo*  BOdUDtte.  hk  ■bon  lln.  bi 

HdoaiiolaEuioalHiorfi^HtdoBn. 

«UullialfMorSDft.    AcoocdlngwawMiHVHallu 

_      £UlltDI«iiMdlitabMinaiaMMUiabnpub«Mii 

■Bd  0.  poduDcu&u.    BOM  Hn  It  la  mj  dMlDtt  nna  a. 

podunnim».  ■»!  ftoH  tToryothw  tpodMof  «liidmii.    Ib 

awnd  It  In  ■bundus»,  b>  un,  in  tlio  iDOViitiln  In  tbe 

u«lilibMlilliHd  of  Liwi  i  ■nd  It  li  •lio  lT"tt™"  Id  IMIt 

■mT  10  tlM  LOTiM.    ll  li  atmii  ftiuDd  In  dn  plaoM.  « 

undT  ot  iloei  •oDs.    Tlwn  m  pUnti  Ib  Puta  and  u 

vmBM^WtB  tlMBoltdoBoiifti^    TbaDUBlilB 
— i ■— -lojBoittgltMifBrimBlroduetloo, 


t  i.Q.  ifflCULUS   L.     The  Esculus,  or  IlaSan,  Oak. 
JdMMeMniL    Un.  ^  Fl,  MK;  ¥nill,Ma83.i  Alt,  Na.KiN.Du  HuB.,T.MTa.)  BoM^ 

aijpiHiiiin.    nw>i X-mJiu, miff lina,  Daltiik.llttL,B.,  aitntrnx.Fr. 
JhrtwHf,    houaEO,  And.    The  £'H»hu  dT  tho  ctMla  li  br  Kua  lik^  for  tbs  bncli  tno '  tiBl 
•*•  ^■*I52|^'^'™*  ■•  "^  '■"■^  » '>•  Oie  J-h»*»  of  TlMoptantu..  whlift  Iw  apraiilr 
AWTwav    OvA^lanoDdllcai  uidtbeplUaorthiitnitliiouTtiiUVoliiiUL 
Spec.  Ciar.,  ^c.      Leaves  ovate-oblong,  sinuated,  smooth ;  palo'  beneath  ; 

■mnents  hluntish,  BomewhBt  angular  at  the  basc.     Fruit  nearly  BesEile. 

Calyi  flcaly,  hemiflpherical.  (Smiti.)     A  nstive  of  tbe  Bouth  of  Europe; 

fVom  SOfl.  toSOft  high.     Cultivated  by  Miller,  in  1739;  and  flowering  in 

Ma;.    AcoTDs  have  been  produeed  od  tbe  trees  of  Q.  f  bcuIub  in  tbe  Hor- 


SnwElt 
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ticultun)  Sodety'»  Oarden.    "  So  little  attention," 

nyB  Sir  J.  E.  Siojth,  "  has  been  paid  to  tl)iB  specieB 

bj  botanical  writers,  that  we  can  find  no  certaio  de- 

Bcription  or  figure  of  it,  eicept  in  Da]echan]p's  Hui. 

Plmt.  We  eveo  doubt  whether  the  plant  intended 

iu  the  first  edition  of  the  Horitu  KeivemU  be  the  Crue 

one ;  yet  thia  seems  what  Willdenow  describes  as 

Buch.    Wbat  Linneut  briefly  describes,  in  his  Man- 

(M<i(4e6.),uiiderthenBiiie(M^'Kuhu,  Meoia  to  be 

Q.  CKTTis;  with  which  latter  the  dttcriptioD  copied 

by  Willdenow,  and  the  specific  character  extractcd 

tberefit>m,wellagree;butnotat  Bllwith  tbeoridnal  ^ 

and  authentic  uiecinien  of  Q  .£'bcu1us  in  tbe  Xin- 

Qsean  herbBriuni.    {Seei'i  &/d.)   Sir  Jaroes  next  dcscribes  tfae  Linniean  spe- 

dmens ;  and  bis  descriptiaDfl  agree  remarkabl;  well  with  the  trees  beanng 

this  oame  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Oanlen :  —  "  The  braiiches  angular, 

fiiTTOwed,  and  smootfa.  LeaTe8Bcattwed,^gre- 

gate  at  tbe  top  from  ein.  to  Sin.  long,  and 

li  in.  at  moBt  m  breodth.    Footaialks  nearlv 

l'm.  long  i  deatitute  of  the  long,  finear,  tufted, 

•tipulaceous  scales,  or  rameDta,  found  in  Q. 

Ceris,  Q.  ^gilopa,  and  Q.austrlaca.     Young 

Bcoms  axillarf,  nearly  sessile,  solitary,  or  in 

Mirs;  the  cup  scalj;  the  siie  of  sm^  peaa. 

Dalechamp  represents  the  fiii|.growa  acomB  aa 

about  1  in.  long,  embraced  by  a  hemispberical 

scaly  cup,  about  one  third  that  lengtb.    He  Q 

saya  that  tlieyareiweet  andcataMei  and  that 

tfaey  are  bronsfat  to  tabte  roasted  by  the  Spa- 

niards,  ea  well  as  by  tfae  rustic  Ituians ;  but 

tbat  they  are  sometimes  found  to  a^t  the 

head  like  damel."  (Ihid.)     It  ts  ringulBi',  that  J 

Tery  tittle  is  known  respecting  this  tree  eren  in 

Fraoce.    Bosc  says  tbat  it  is  cultivated  in  the  ^ 


Kden  of  the  Muaeuin ;  but  tbat,  aa  fsr  ai 
iw,  it  bad  nerer  produced  fruit.    The  tree  > 
]  the  Horticultural  8ociety'B  Gerden,  whicfa  Q 


is  upwards  of  80  h.  hi^,  has  produceJ  fhiit 
three  or  four  seasons.  The  troe  in  the  Hackoey  arboretuni  has  also,  we 
beliere,  produced  fruit.  Figi.  1699.  snd  1700.  are  sprigs  taken  from  the 
tree  in  tfae  Horticultural  Sodety'B  Garden.  Planta,  in  the  London  nur- 
■eries,  are  S>.  6d.  each. 
Karie&f.  Tbe  leavea  of  this  apecies  vary  considefably  (see^.  1701.,  all  of 
wbicb  grew  on 
tbe  aame  tree); 
and,  if  it  were  ^ 
denrabl^  several  ^ 
Twietiea  naght  be 
aelected  fmm  a 
bedoT  BeedHogs, 
BDdcontimiedby 

grafting.    There  ia  a  tree  in  tfae  Fnlham  NuTBoy  with  deddedly  penduloua 
•hoota,  which,  beiiig  a  free  grower,  fonnB  a  very  omameatAl  ot^eet. 

UtMtUet.  F- t^T  n-lnmi  tif  I  milTm,  «f  Him  Ilmnn.  irliU»  hlih.  tlm  iIImiWi  i  if  Ihi  hmH 
Slft.,udiirUi*tnmklllii.  In  Staflbntihln,  uTnnI)iiiiii,lt  laB(lft.bl(bj  t)w  (UuiKUr  af  Iba  bod 
Hft.,ilid  o(  tlw  trunkUin.  lo  Inl«id,lD  tlwaiiuwTln  BnUDta  &fJ«,K|rKnii)ut^Uli 
3Dft.lilchi  tbtdUaietH  ottlwlMMl  ISft.,  •DdiKUwtnrakin.  In  0«nnu«,  al  dfl^  on  th< 
Lartbl,  M  rMN  flMilBd,  K  U  M  It  blflb ;  tki  dtunMw  of  Ui  hMd  Ifift,  »(1  of  tb*  Inmk  B  tn. 
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{  ii.  Cerris.  Motmf-cupped,  or  Turketf,  Oaks. 
Sect.  Ckar,  LcsTealobed  and ■iDuated, or  dentated;  moreorlen  pernitent; 
io  «ome  TBrieties,  subcTergreen,  or  erergreen ;  slwsfs  dying  off  of  a  dirtT 
white,  or  paper  brown ;  never  with  any  tinge  of  red  or  yellow.  Bdiu 
furnished  with  linear  Btipules.  Fnictification  generally  bieniual.  Cujia 
echinate,  ratDentaceoua,  or  scsl;,  squairoie. 

1  6.  a.  Cb^rbu  L.     The  InUer,  or  «touycupped,  Oak. 
UiMcai^    Ud.  3p.PI.,  MIS.i  WUld,,  HolTS.,  DiuiDiucht,  p.  SM.  i  AIL,  No,  n,  r. :  M.  Dd 
Hun.,  7.  p.  lU. ;  Bm'!  Cfd.,  Na  ta. 

^___      -._... ..  .     .—  ..i^     L_B.71S,i  ttHlHphln."»  A 

j  AiiiH,  A(L,  L<*.  W,  2  IJ 
Ll.  p,G.;  Cfael^tke;  Oik: 
t  Bouricifiw,  Ft-  i  Buifimdii 

iOc  ■ppcUitton  HiUpliktd*  m  nnUcd  br  FUdt  bj 
Fk  dCTiTBd  fTum  4aM,  «JOluh,  ud  fMoiot,  imA  :  In  re 
u  muoaiiii  uic  idTk.     Tlw  Imi  0*k  lUudH  lo  U»  «Elght  of  iu  w— ' 
tliu  Ibu  o(  Ihe  coDUDon  okL    Tha  Uiid  WitDBOt  Okk  nAn  io  It 
willi  of  iDoiDi,  ttoa  tiit  Dutcii  nordi,  wd^  viiU ;  ud  tchprtat,  to 
Kngrttiiigi.    V.  Du  HuD.,  7.  t.  57. ;  •xajlt,  IXI ;  udltaapUlaotUil 
Spee.Char.,^c.  LeavesonTervahortitalka, 
oblong,  de^ly  and  unequally  pinnatifid ; 
hniy  beneBth ;  iobes  lanceolate,  acute, 
•ODiewhat  Bngular.    Stipulea  longer  than 
the  footttalliB.     Calyx  of  the  friiit  hemi- 
■pherical,briBt]y.  (&>>itjl.)  A  tree  attaiii- 


ii  _  _  itish  oak, 

but  of  much  more  t^>id  and  vigoroua 
growth.  AnativeofPnuiceiltalfiSpain, 
Auitiia,  and  the  Lnant.  Introduced 
into  Britain  in  l73A,and  not  uncommon 
tn  plantationa.     It  flowers  in  April,  and 

ripens  ita  acoms,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  October  of  the  aecond  ycmr, 
'leautumnof  the  lirst  year. 


yarietia.  There  ig  a  great  tendenc;  in  thii  ipedes  to  aport ;  so  thal  manj 
varieties  maf  be  selected  from  everj'  bed  of  BeedlingB.  It  also  sppeats  to 
bybridise  with  facility,  especiBllj  with  Q.  Suber ;  and  from  thia  crow  tbe 
numerouB  race  of  varietiea  known  as  tfie  Lucombe,  or  Exeter,  oaka  have 
been  raised.  There  are  also  some  varieties  of  Q.  C^ris  wbich  appear  to 
owe  their  origin  to  eeographical  lircumBtances ;  such  as  Q.  C.  austrlaca, 
Bud  Q.  C.  crinlta.  The  varietiefl  cultivated  in  Britith  nuTBeries  may,  for 
prscticsl  puqioiea,  be  amnged  at  deciduotu,  Bubevergreen,  and  erei^reeii. 
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*  Fotioge  dedduoiu. 
B.  tjeavet  pmna^fid  or  mttated,    Cups  oj  the  Acomi  mottt/. 
X  Q.  C.    1  mdgariM,   Q.  C.  (TonAtM   MiU. 
Zhd.,  ed.  5.  (see  Jlg.  1702.,  and  tbe 

Elatea  or  tbU  tree  in  our  last  Volume), 
aa  the  leaves  pinnBtifidly  linuated,  aad 
the  cups  covered  with  sotl  iuoss.  Of 
Ihia  variety  there  is  an  endlees  number  , 
of Kubvarieties.  ^^.IT02.niBybecon-  i 
■idered  as  tlie  normal  ronn :  Jlg.  )T04. 
has  the  leaveB  more  deeply  Nnuated : 
_fig.  1703.  ia  from  a  flpectmeQ  of  great 
beauty,  sent  us  by  Thonuis  Brooks, 
Eu|.,or  Flitwick  House :  and  /!g.  170S., 
copied  from  Ihe  Sgate  nven  in  Olivier^s 
Tnaielt,  is  thc  Q.  crinjta  vbt,  t,  Laai. 

Dicl.,  u  p.  T16.,  Smilh   in   Bee/i  Cgcl.,  No.  62.;  Q.  Tournef6rtii 
Willd.,  No.74-.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  183.;  Q.  orientalis  ktifolia,  Hc, 
Toum.   Cor.,  40.,  Foy..  ii.  p.  172.;  Q.CTrria   OUv.  J^oj-.,  i.  p.  831., 
Eng.  ed.,  ii.  p.  5.  aud  t.  12. ;  and  Q.  H^i- 
phl(ie'os  Botc  Me«t.  tvr  lei  Chinet.     This 
oak  was  originany  gathered  by  Toumefort 
iii  vaLeys  and  plains  near  Tocat,  in  Armenja. 
Olivier  aays  it  is  met  witb  throughout  greU 
pBit  of  Aaia  Minor  and  Syria.     The  timber 
iB  brought  to  the  arGenal  of  Conatantinopte 
Itoid  tfae  southem  shores  of  tfae  Black  Sea, 
and  is  commonly  employed  in  ship-build- 
ing,  and  alao  for  the  rrainework  of  liouses.  S 
Thc  tree  grows  to  b  considerable  hdght,  and 
fumishes  eicellent  wood.   In  Britisli  plont- 
Btions,  it  ia  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms 
in  which  the  apecies  riseslrom  aeed.   From 

the  acoma  of  any  one  of  theae  subvarieties,  all  the  oChers,  and  m 
mor^  will  seldom  Isil  to  be  produced  in  the  sejne  aeed-bed,  i 
indeed,   sometimes   on   the  i-jqq 

sametwig.  i^.lTOS.sbows  1^.^ 
portraita  of  three  leavea,  J^*IL 
taken  from  a  apecimen  of  ^jyL 
Q.  Cixm  vulgins,  gathered  r^!!X^ 
in  the  arboretuni  st  BGlford,  ^X% 
iu  1836,  aud  there  erroue-  ^^U^ 
ouslv  named  Q.  lusitimca.  ^\ 
We  iiave  obaerved  a  similar 
diversity  of  appearance  in  the  lesves  of  an  old  tree  of  Q.  C^rris  io 
the  grounda  at  Buckinsham  PalBce. 
1  Q.  C.  8  pinduia  Neill  in  Lauder^s  Oilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  The  pendulous, 
or  wecping,  Turkey  Oak.  —  There  is  a  apecimen  of  tnis  variety 
in  the  eiperimental  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticuttutal  Bociet j, 
which  WBB  procured  from  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  Amsterdam ;  but  the 
handsomest  treeof  the  kind  in  Britain,  or  perhapsin  Europe^ispro- 
babtytbaC  at  Hacknood  Park,from  a  Bpecimen  of  which  ^.  tT07. 
wastaken.  This tree.whichwasptantedin  1800,was,in  1836,nearty 
40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  ctear  of  branchcs  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  9  in,, 
which,  at  tfaesurfBceof  theground,waafift.  0}in,  in  circumference. 
The  Inmches  not  ooly  droop  to  the  ground,  but,  after  touctiiiig  it, 
thejr  creep  Mong  tfae  surface  to  101116  dittBiice,  tike  those  of  So^idra 
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npJnlcapiDduU.  Thelarp 
bnDchuabout  I7ft.inlens 
to  wha«  it  touchea  S 
grouDd,  and  it  extendt  abo 
\k,  or  5ft.  more  along  i 
■uriace.  Thia  Ttuietj  ■Mi 
reiDBrkBbl;  digciact,  uid  wi 
deserving  of  culture.  T 
tree  produces  acorna,  10016 
whicn  have  been  kindly  te 
to  us  bf  Ladp  Bolton,  «hii 
we  have  distnbuted. 
1  Q.  C.  Svariegala  Lodd.  Ca 
ed,  1836,  only  dififen  frc 
the  Bpede*  in  having  the  leav 


b.  Leavei  denUUe.  Cupi  of  the  Aoonu  hri^if. 
iii.  Ciatahiacai  Q.uistri&ca  WUld.,  Vo. 76.,  N^.  IhiHam.,n.  p.le3.. 
Reeit  Ctfd.,  No.  84.;  Q.  C€ma  Hott  Syn.,  580.  a  and  0.  No.  28.; 
Q,  crinlu  T  C^rm  Lin.,  Lam.  JXet.,  L  p.  718.;  Q.  ctiyee  hfniido^ 
&c.,  Bauh.  Pin.,  480. ;  Cimia  Clta.  ITiMt.,  i.  p.  SO. ;  C£m  miDdns  ri- 
muluB  cum  fldre  Ger.  Emac,  1346,  witb  ClusiuB's  figute;  Cixm 
PUniimiDoregUiide  L<ii./A,iL  p.  156.,  (?n-.£inac.,  1345. j  iB^gilops 
mindre  gUnde  Dod.  Pempt.,  631.;  Haliplil(E\>B,  Cfmis  ftE'inina 
Daieeh,lBtt,,\.^.l.i  omjig.  1708.;  and^eplateof  thii  tTeeinour 


Uft  Volunie.  —  t>eaTeB  on  longish  EtBlkB,  ovate.obk»ig,  ■lightlj',  but 
Copiou*!;,  unuated ;  downy  Bnd  hoar;  bcneatb  ;  lobe*  ihort,  ovate. 
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■cittc,  entire.    Bdfuka  ahorur  than  the  footstalka.    Caiyx  of  the 
fruit  hemuphericA^  iMutlj.  (Smith.)  Sii  3.  E.  Smith  obaerves  that 
thii  treeis  "generallT  misUkoiforQ.  Cirna,from  wbich  nothiiig  can 
be  more  certaiDly  dutinct;"  we  admit  their  distiiictDeas,  but  do  one 
who  baa  oeen  the  two  trees  tocether  in  the  Hortieultural  Society'i 
Gsrden  can,  we  think,  doubt  tbeir  beins  only  different  foniiB  of  the 
game  Bpedea.     This  variety  is  a  native  of  AuEtru,  Hungary,  Camiola, 
Italy,  and  other  partB  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  stony  mountBinous 
placea.      It   fbrma  the  common  oiLk  of  tne  indiKenoua  woods  in 
the  Deigbbourhood  of  Vienna,  where  it  is  coneidered  by  M.  Ro- 
aenthal,   an   exceUent  practical   botaniat,  as   nothing  more  than  a 
varie^  of  Q.  O^rrit.     The  tree  trom  which  our  portrait  ii  taken 
ia  in  Uie  Btboretum  of  the  Loadon  Horticulturel  Society.    Tn  the 
Umvernty  Botanic  Garden  Bt  *ViennB  there  is  a  tree,  60  yewi  planted, 
which  ii  40  ft.  hi^. 
1  Q.  C.  S  «jnii  flui/ar ;  Q.  cana  major 
Lodd.Cal.,td.l83B(_fy.im9.);the   ' 
hoBry-leavMlbilter,orTurkey,Oak;  ■ 
reaembles  Q.  austriaca  in  the  form 


of  ita  leaves;  but  they  are  much  ' 
more  downy  beneath.  There  is  a 
vi^roua-growing  handsome  tree  of 
this  variety  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messra.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1836, 
tdft.  bigh.    The  name  c^ 


(hoafy)  waa  or^OBlly  given  U 
variety  in  tbe  Hammenmith  .  _ 
sery,  but  whence  the  tree  waa  ob- 


nmith  Nur- 


tained  is  uncertuu. 

t  Q.  C.  6  cAia  ninor,  Q..  ckna  mlnor  LoM.  Cat.,  ed,  1836,  resemblei  the 
preceding  kind,  but  has  narrower  leaves.  There  is  a  tree  at  Messrs, 
Lod<ligesrB,25ft.h^. 

T  Q.  C.  7  R&gnal;  Q.  Rfignal  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1636.  The  Bagoal  Oak. 
—  This  vaiiety  has  rather  DBrrower  and  more  deeply  cut  leavea 
than  Q.  C,  ekna  m^or ;  but,  in  other  respects,  scBrcely  diflera  from 
that  variety.  It  is  a  tree  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth ;  but  we 
havB  only  seen  one  plant,  wbicb  is  in  tbe  arboretum  of  Bbssrs. 
LoddiBes.  MiUer  mendons  a  larse  tiee  of  this  variety  erowing  at 
RagnM,  near  Tuiford,  in  Nottin^iainahire,  "  which  makes  a  most 
ele^tsppearance;  theleavesbringahaped  like  those  of the  common 
oak,  but  ash-coloured  undemeatb,  which  renders  it  very  beautiful. 
It  produces  acoms,  some  years,  in  great  plenty;  but,  unless  the 
Butumns  prove  &vourBble,  theydo  not  ripen  ao  as  to  grow."  (MUl, 
Did.,  ed.  3.,  App.,  No.  IS.)  We  have  written  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons  in  Nottingbamsbire  reapecdng  the  Ragnal  Oak;  and  we  find 
that  the  tree  waa  cut  down  upwards  of  fiO  years  wo,  but  what  b«- 
came  of  the  timber  is  unknown.  There  are  treea  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Rognal  oak  in  the  plantMions  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  of  whidi 
Uis  Qrace  the  Duke  of  Portland  haa  kindly  sent  ui  specimena ; 
but,  as  the  plants  have  probabty  been  seedlings,  tbey  are  vay  dif- 
ferent  in  folWe  fi-om  the  tree  bearine  the  same  name  at  Measrs. 
LoddiKea^B.  There  was  a  tree  of  tbe  Itagnal  oak  for  many  years  in 
tfae  Fulham  Nursery;  but  the  late  Mr.Whitley,  a  very  snort  time 
before  Iub  death  in  1835,  told  Hr.  Oabome,  jun.,  ihat  it  had  died  ■ 
few  yean  befbre.  Judgin^  from  the  trees  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  we 
bave  no  beaitation  in  saying  tfaat  U.  C.  ciiM  mt^or  and  mhior,  and 
Q.  C  R&gnal,  are  merely  s%ht  vaiiBdona  of  the  same  fbnn.  They 
all  didfer,  however,  irom  the  Fulham  oak,  and  from  what  is  called 
the  old  Lucombe  oak,  in  not  b^ng  in  the  alighteat  df^ree  sub- 
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evergreen ;  though  the  leayesy  after  wiUier&ig^.  generaUy  reinain  on 
the  tree  through  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  However  sli^t  the 
difierence  may  be  between  these  subvarieties,  those  who  coiiect 
oaka  cannot  do  wrone  in  procuring  plants  of  each  of  them ;  all  of 
thera  formine  trees  of  free  growth,  and  of  very  great  beautv»  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  spdmenB  refmed  to  in  the  ax^retum  of  Mesors. 
Loddiges. 

«*  Fokage  tubevergreen,    Leaoe»  dentste,    Acom»  wUh  brittfy  Cupt, 

The  leaves  remain  on  the  tree  througfa  a  great  part^  of  the  winter,  retain- 
ing  theur  vitality  and  greenness.  In  mild  winters,  the  leaves  do 
not  begin  to  drop  till  March  or  April ;  and  even  in  severe  winters, 
a  part  of  them,  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  tree,  continue  green  tiil 
near  the  end  of  that  month. 

¥  Q.  C.  8  Jtdhamhuit;  Q.  C.  dent&ta  Watt.  JDend,  Brit.,  U93.;  Q.  C. 
h/brida  var.  dentata  Swt.  The  Fulham  Osk.  Seejig.  1710.,  and 
the  plates  of  diis  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  — 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate-elliptic,  largely  dentated; 
the  dents  obtuse-eneular,  their  sides  ezcurved,  and 
their  vertices  shortly  mucronate.  (Watt.)  This 
is  a  fine  broad-leflved  subevergreen  variety,  of 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  specimen  in  the  Ful- 
ham  Nursery .  The  plates  of  the  Fulham  oak  in  our 
last Volume  are  portraits  of  this  tree ;  the  one 
taken  in  November,  1836,  and  the  other  on  May 
1. 1837.  It  is  75fl.high;  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  54  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  fi^om  the  ground, 
3  ft.  10  in.  There  is  &  tree  of  the  same  variety 
at  Mamhead,  near  Exeter,  planted  by  Mr.  Lu- 
combe  (the  originator  of  the  Lucombe  oak,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Pince  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery),  when  he  was  gardener  at  Mam- 
head,  which  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft. 
fi^om  the  ground.     (See  Gard.  Mag.^  voi.  xi.  p.  128.)    There  is  a 

great  similarity  between  the  foliage  of  this  tree  and  that  of  the  Ful- 
am  oak,  as  will  be  seen  by  fig.  1711.;  in  which  the  right-hand 
figure  is  a  &c-simile  outline,  of  the  natural  size,  of  a  leaf  of  the  Fulham 
oak ;  and  the  left-hand  figure  is  the  outline  of  a  leaf  of  the  Exeter,  or 
old  Lucombe,  oak,  also  of  the  natural  size.  But,  however  alike  the 
trees  may  be  in  foliage,  thej  are  very  difierent  in  their  habits  of 
growth ;  the  Fulham  oak  bemg  a  branching  tree,  with  a  round  head, 
and  a  comparativelysmoothytho^gh  still  somewhat  corky,  bark ;  and 
the  old  Lucorobe  oak  growing  with  a  straight  erect  trunk,  regularly 
fumished  with  branches,  and  forming,  both  in  its  young  and  old 
states,  a  conical  spiry-topped  tree,  with  a  more  rough  and  corky  bark 
than  the  other.  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  there  is  a  fiill-grown  tree 
of  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Fulham  o^  of  both 
of  which  portraits  are  given  in  our  last  Volume,  which  strondy  dis- 
plav  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  trees.  The  age 
and  origin  of  the  Fulham  oak  are  unknown;  but  Mr.  Smithers,  an 
old  man  who  has  been  employed  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  firom  his 
youth,  and  who  remembers  the  tree  above  45  vears,  says  that 
it  always  went  by  the  name  of  the  Fulham  oak,  and  that  he  under- 
stood  it  to  have  been  raised  there  from  seed.  We  have  examined 
the  tree  at  its  collar,  and  down  to  its  main  roots,  several  feet  under 
ground ;  and,  from  the  uniform  texture,  and  thick  corky  character 
of  the  bark,  we  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  not.a  grafted  tree.  In  fine 
seasons,  this  variety  produces  abundance  of  acomSy  from  which  many 
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planU  haye  been  raised.  These  plants»  though  they  have  the  leaves 
iDore  frequently  broad  and  dentate,  than  narrow  and  sinuate,  or 
pinnatifid,  ^et  vary  so  exceedinely,  that  they  could  hardly  be  sold 
as  the  geauine  Fulham  oak.  Hence,  that  variety  f:an  only  be  pro- 
paeated  by  grafting ;  and  the  etock  ordinarily  used  is  the  coDioion 
oak,  on  which  the  Fulham  oak  takes  as  freely  as  the  apple  does  on 
the  crab.  Messrs.  Osbome  have  lately  selected  a  seedling  with 
leaves  broader  and  less  dentate  than  usual ;  and  this  they  are  now 
propagating  under  the  name  of  Q,  C,  fulhamensis  latifolia.  We 
prefer  the  designation  of  Q,  C,  fulhamensis  to  Watson*s  name  of 
Q,  C,  dentktBL;  because  the  latter  will  apply  equally  to  several 
varieties,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Lucombc  oak  as  of  tlie  Ful- 
ham  oak. 
*£  Q.  C.  9  Lucombehna ;  Q.  Lucombeana  Swt. ;  Q.  cxoniensis  Lodd,  CaL^ 
ed.  1836.  The  Luconibe  Oak,  the  evergreen  Turkey  Oak,  the  Devon- 
shireOak,  the  Exeter  Oak.  (;%.  ]714.,and^«.  1712,1713.)— 
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Heithnstl.;  diuKteroriTunligfLi  dUiiBHCr of UidHdGJIt. 
Thia  Tariety  is  subevergreen :  it  wiu  raised  by  Lucombe,  niineiTinan 
at  Exeter,  fixim  seeda  of  the  Bpecies,  lown  about  1768.  Tiie  acoms 
had  been  uved  rrom  a  tree  of  Mr.  Lucombe'*  own  grawth ;  and, 
when  thc  plantt  came  up,  he  obaerred  one  amongst  them  that  kept 
its  leaves  on  throughout  the  winter,  to  whicii  he  paid  particular 
attention,  and  propagfUed  some  thousanda  of  it  by  grafting.  In  an 
account  of  thiti  variety  publiGhed  in  the  6Sd  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophicai  TVaiuacfwru,  dated  1772,  it  is  described  as  "  ■  tree, 
growing  aa  atraight  and  handsome  be  a  fir,  with  evergre«n  leavea, 
and  wood  in  hardness  and  strength  exceedin^  that  of  all  other 
oaks.  It  makes  but  one  shoot  in  the  year,  tiz.  in  May;  but  thi* 
continiies  growing  throughout  the  summer,  not  being  interrupted, 
abont  midmmmer,  by  the  pause  which  occurs  between  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  Itrst  and  the  second  shoots,  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon  oak.  The  tree  grows  so  nipidly,  that  the  original  specimen, 
at  7yesrsold,measured21ft.  hieh,Bnd  ift.  Sin.incircumference:  at  6 
yearsold,  a graftcd  tree  was  83  n.  high;  and a  tree 4 years  erafted  was 
len.high."     Theshootsare.ingeneral,  from4ft.  to  5ft.  in  length; 
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QiUrau  CfiTli  LvojmbABM,  tnfliajliliage,  te  uk  KMttet  Ifanerf. 

and  the  tree,  in  DeToiuhire,  Cornwall,  and  Someraetflhire,  «here 
greaC  numbers  ofit  have  been  planted,  attainB  theheight  offroni  60  ft. 
toSOfl.,  or  upwards,infrom30  to40years.  Hayes,  in  1794,fouDd, 
by  aa  accuraCe  mea^urenient  of  a  Lucombe  oak,  made  in  the  S7th 
yearofitB  erowth  from  thegraft,  ita  hdght  lo  be  60ft. :  its  trunk,  at 
4ft.  from  tne^und,  was  4ft.  CJin.  in  circumr««nce;  and,  at  the 
place  of  gralXmg,  ett.  in  circumference.  The  "  fBimess"  of  the 
growth  of  thia  tree,  he  says,  and  the  verdure  and  iong  continuance 
of  its  leavea,  are  auffident  motivcB  to  induce  every  planter  lo  wiih 
for  Bome  plants  of  it  on  bis  demesne :  "  but  Ihe  goodaess  oT  the 
timber  yet  remains  to  be  proved."  (Prae.  Treat.,  p.  172.,  note.) 
From  a  Bpeeimen  ofthe  wood  sent  to  us  bj  Mr.  F4nce,which  wehave 
com^ared  vrith  the  wood  of  the  British  oak,  and  also  of  the  Fuiham 
oBk,itappearsdecidedlycloBer.grainedandheBvi«'thanthatofeither. 
Od  writing  to  Hessrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  of  the  Eieter  Nurserj 
foT  the  history  of  the  old  Lucombe  ook,  we  recdved  the  following  an- 
•wer.  We  maj  premise  that  the  presentMr.  Lucombeis  in  his  85th 
yeur,  and  that  he  perfectly  recollects  his  father  raising  the  Lucombe 
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o>k  having  doubtlem  been  itnpregnated  by  the  farinaorthecorltrce. 
Mr.  Lucoinbe  Grst  noticed  it  about  75  jeara  ago,  and  extensively 
propagated  and  aold  it  all  over  the  kingdom.  When  tlie  originBl 
tree  had  attained  90  yean'  growth,  and  wbs  about  3ft.  in  circum- 
ference,  Mr.  Lucombe,  being  then  hx  advBnced  in  yeara,  hsd  it  cut 
dovrn,  for  the  purpoEe  of  mahing  bis  coffin  out  of  it.  He,  however, 
livcd  so  much  loneer  than  he  hul  anticipated,  that  several  years  be- 
fore  his  death,  he  nad  another  much  lareer  and  older  treecut  down, 
sawn  iiito  planks,  and  careAilly  deposited  under  his  bed,  in  readinesa 
for  the  above  purpose ;  and  inside  thoseplanks,  over  wbich  fbr  many 
yean  he  had  renosed,  he  was  at  loBt  put  to  reat,  atthendvancedage 
of  102  years.  The  largest  and  finest  gpeciinens  of  ihe  old  Lucombe 
oak  now  eiiHtingaregrowiiie  at  Killerton,  the  beauliful  resideoce 
of  8ir  Thomas  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  ncar  Eitetcr,  where,  in  1834,  a 
tree,80jearsplanted,  wBs73ft.  high;  diameterof  thetrunk3ft.£in., 
and  of  the  head  68  f^  At  CastleUill,  theBpIendiddemesneofEarl 
FortcBcue,  near  South  Molton;  and  at  Carclew,  the  Heat  of  8ir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart,,  near  Falmouth,  in  Comwall;  are  other  verv 
fine  trees  :  one  at  the  latter  place,  in  1634,  70  years  planted, 
being  S2  h.  4  in.  high ;  diameter  of  the  tnmk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the 
headW  h.  The  okl  Lucombe  ouk  diSbrs  moHt  matertally  from  ihe 
Fulham  oak ;  niore  especiatly  in  the  gencral  outline  of  the  tree,  and 
its  h^il  of  growth,  ad  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanyinK  eketches. 
(^f.l7l2.  and  1713.).  ItabarkiaalMDiuch  morecorkylhanthat  of 
the  Fulham  oak.  The  olJ  Lucomhe  oak  cannotbepropHgated,with 
an;  degree  of  certainty  (being  strictly  a  hybrid),from  acorns,  al- 
Ihough  the«e  are  produccd  rather  freely  sometimes,  and  vegetate 
well ;  but  the  produce  diSers  entirely  from  the  pBrent ;  and  we  ihere- 
fore  [>erpetuate  it  by  graftinn  it  upon  stocks  ot  the  Qu^rcuH  CerriH, 
to  which  it  freely  unites,  and  flourishcs  ainazingly ;  frequently  mak- 
inc  shoots  from  5  ft.  to  6  fl.  high  the  firBt  season  from  grafting. 
TEe  wood  is  of  a  close  cexture,  and  beautiful  grain.  The  KTowth  of 
the  tree  is  rapid,  and  iti  whole  appearance  entremely  Deautiful. 
Sketch  No.  1.,  by  Mr.  Tucker  (^.  171S.),  represents  theold  Lu- 
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combe  oak  in  the  Exeter   Nuraery,  an  it  appeara  m  ita  deciduoui 
Btate,  Ironi  Januar]'  to  May ;  showing  faithiully  the  Rtotely  erect 


?owth  ot  the  bole,  and  the  graceful  duposition  of  the  branchea. 
his  tree  has  been  onlf  33  years  planted:   ita   heisht  is  60  iV.; 
thecircumferenceof  the  truak,  at  Ift.  from  theKround,i«  6ft.  6in., 


and  the  diameter  of  the  be«dia38ft.  6ketchNo.8.(our^.  1713.) 
reprcKnta  the  ■sine  tree  in  full  foliage,  as  it  ^ipeari  Ironi  Hay  to 
Jmaaiy.—Roberl  T.  Pmce.     Ezeter,  April  4.  1837." 


♦••  Foliagt  evergreen,  or  very  tiearfy  »o,  Leavet  varymg  fion  denlate 
to  muate,  Cupt  ofthe  Acomi  britlfy, 
This  tection  coauBts  entirel]'  of  BubTarieties  of  the  Lucoinbe  oak, 
which  differ  fram  the  parent  in  being  nearly  evei^reen ;  and  respecting 
which  the  following  obaervations  have  been  gbli^ngly  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Plnce : — "  These  subvorietieB  were  all  raiaed  by  thepresent  Hr.  Lu< 
combe,  from  acoms  gathered  from  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  about  45  fean 
ago  (1798).  Of  the  fir«t  three  of  these,  tfaere  are  larse  Bpecimens  in  the 
Exeter  Nurseryi  beiiig  the  orjginal  treeg  selected  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  and 
fram  which  the  plantB  espoBcd  fbr  sale  are  propagated.  These  fine 
treeB,"  Mr.  Knce  continues, "  whieh  are  the  BdiDiratian  of  all  who  viait 
the  Exeter  Nunery,  dif^  in  manj'  very  material  reapecta  from  tbeir 
parent,  butinnothing  Bomuch  aa  being  evergreen.  Thereisapeculianty 
in  these  trees,  however,  aa  ercrHTeena,  which  deservea  to  be  noticed.  It 
ia,  that  in  the  month  of  May,  wnen  the  young  leaves  burat  forth,  the  oM 
ones,  which  are  atill  quite  fresh  and  green,  are  entirely  and  ■imul- 
taneoualy  cast  off,  so  that  tbe  tree  appeara  bare ;  but  »o  rapid  is 
the  change,  that  a  few  dayg  suSce  to  clothe  it  afivab  in  fiill  verdure. 
Therefore,  althougb  these  varieties  are,  to  a  great  extent,  decidedly 
evergreen,  they  cannot  Btrictly  come  under  that  denomination.  The 
barfc   is   very  corky,  and   the   leBves   are   of  a   gloB.ty   blsckiah  green 
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tbeir  growth,  i 

fbr  produdng  an  immediate  and  permMieiit  eflBct  i 

lawna,  Scc,  they  baie  no  ec[nal.     I  hare  leen  •etrenl  i 

growiiig  Tigorouslj  in  bleak  esposed  Hitiutions,  wbere  tbe  c 

■nd  eua  «11  not  succeed :  io  the  vidnitj  of  the  rcb  Atj  grow  with 

gretf  luiuriuice ;  mnd,  in  luch  aituMioas,  sre  eqaaUj  TnhMbla  «ith  the 

Q.  riex.     l  send  ytm  dimcniiong  and  ^dment  M  our  fawie  trees  of 

SKh  of  tbe  tbree  TMietiea.    We  prop^ate  them  bj  grsftii^  in  the  aaioe 

manner  •■  we  do  the  o(d  Lucoinbe  onk.^Roberi  T.  Pmcr,     Exeter 

Ntu^erv,  Aptil  4^  1837." 

Ki,  THoce  remMks,  in  a  Bubaeqnent  letter,  whicfa  aceompanied  aame 
apecimeniof  barkof  «11  theae runeties; — "Iwish  particularly  to  oll  j^our 
attendoa  to  the  Bpecimeiu  of  bark  ortheTarietiea  of  the  new  erergreen 
Lucorobe  oaks,  wnich  1  send  you  herewith.  You  wiU  obaerre  tbat  the; 
we  TCrT  corky.  The  produce  of  hybrids  oflen  assiniilatea  to  one  parent 
■nore  tnan  to  anotber:  and  thus,  in  the  TBrietiea  of  the  new  Lucombe 
oakalluded  to,th<TeiiBgTeat  assimilation  to  the  male parent, Q.  A^lber,  in 
tfae  thickneaii  and  texture  of  the  bark,  the  dcnutv  of  the  wood,  and  the 
dark  green,  olmoat  black,  eTergreen  foliBge;  whilst,  in  the  codicbI  diape 
of  the  tree,  and  ita  rapid  growtb,  the  habitB  of  the  female  parent  are 
retained.  —  M.  Aprii  80." 
X  Q.  C.  10  L.  critpa,  Q,  Lucombeoua 
crispa  HorL,  the  new  Lucoinbe  Oak, 
'  '  ;,  1715.)  hai  the  leaves  somewfaat 
t  die  edges,  and  the  bark 


&.  1716.  u  a  portrait,by  Ur.  Gendall 
of  Exeter,  of  the  speciaien  tree  in  the 
Exet«r  Nunery;  wbich,  i&  years  p]anted,ia  63ft  faigb;  and  tbe 
diameter  of  the  tnink,  at  1  ft.  hom  tfae  grouu),  is  3  A.  Tbe  bark, 
from  the  spedmeDH  sent  to  us,  bears  a  cloie  cxt^nal  resemhlance  u> 
tkatof  the  corfc  tree, and  isaboTe  lin.thick. 
X  Q.  C.11  Z.  mdfl-wo,  a  L.  suberdsa  Hbri.,  (^.  1717.a)haa  theleaves 
•OBiewhat  ionger,  and  the  bark  double  the  thickoesa  of  the  preceding 
Tatiety ;  tbe  spedmen  seot  ui  meHBuriug  2  in.  io  tbickneaa.    The 
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necfeMa  trae  in  the  Eieter  Nnraeryi*  45ft.higti]  sfid  thetnink,  at 
tbe  baM,  awnyrea  7  fl.  6  in.  ia  circumferenoe. 
S  Q.  C.  lSL.meua,  Q.  L.  inclsa  HoH.,  (&.  1717.6)  hai  the  leares 
tiHi^,  asi  tomewtiat  more  deeply  cut,  tDan  those  or  tbe  preceding 
ranetiea.     The  tree  in  che  EieCer  Nursery  is  45  fl.  high ;  and  [he 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  M  the  base,  >b  7  ft. 
X  (l.CA3L.dailota.Q.hiAi0abiItart.,(J^.ni6.)\»aGaelfiTge-\evied 
erergreeii  rariety,  latel}'  raised  in  the  Bxeter  Nunery,Hid  ofwhich 
there  will  be  planta  Tor  sale  ia  tbc  autumii  of  1837. 
t  Q.  C.  14  ketert^^Ua,  Q.  L.  heterophJlU  Horl.,  (Jb.  1719.)  has  very 
variafale  foliage,  aod  ii  also  a  recent  productioa  of  tbe  Exeter  Nur- 
sery,  OftbewtwonewMedlin^Mesars.LacoiDbeand  Pinceinfbnn 
us  that  Ihey  bare  a  great  opinian. 
OOer  Varietiet.      Q.  C.  buUata,  the  blistered,  or  rougfa-leaTed,  Turkey 
oak.iginentionedby  Miller;  andheprobably  meantittoapply  to  Q.  C.  cbia, 
which  haa  rougher  leaves  tban  any  other  raiiety  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.    In  the  Fulhani  Nursery  there  is  a  variety  of  the  FuUiam  oak  pro- 
pagated,  Q.  0.  datidta  pindiila,  whicb  is  said  to  have  pendulous  shoots ; 
but  we  have  aever  seen  a  plant  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whethcT  it  is  BufBcieotly  distinct  to  be  recoraed  as  sucb.     To  tbe  varietiea 
noitioiwd  above  some  doxens  might  be  added,  bj  selecting  speomais  with 
widdy  difitrent-ghBped  leavci,  and  continui]^  tbero  by  grafbng.  In  ifaort, 
6e  3 
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nith  the  exception  or  the  Lucombe  and  the  Fulhun  oaki,  uid  the  pendu- 

louD-branched  Turkey  oak,  we  think  that  the  Torieliei  of  Q,  C6rrit  arc 

scarcely  worth  k(«ping  apart,  since  cquallj  interesting  ooes  may  at  sny  time 

be  obtained  by  raisinga  numberof  plants  from  the  acom.     In  prooforthis 

we  may  refer  to  any  plantation  containine  a  number  orTurkey  oaks  which 

have  been  raised  from  seed  ;   and  one   that  just  occurs  to  us  ui  a  sinall 

avrnue  ofthese  trees  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  R(^ent's  Paik. 

Daaiplion,  ^c.     The  Turkey  oak  is  a  rree-growing  tree,witfa  straight  vigo- 

rous  brBnches,  which  take  a  rauch  more  upright  direction  than  those  oT  the 

Britieh  or  common  oak  ;  and  both  branches  and  twigs  sre,  in  every  stage  of 

the  tree's  growlh,  wholly  free  Trom   the  tortuDui  character  of  those  of  that 

apecies.     The  trunk  is  also  Btrughter ;  but  the  branches,  at  thnr  junction 
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wlth  it,  being  TOnark-  

able    fbr    an    unuiual 

degree    of  expansion, 

aa     showD      in     fig. 

1720.,    the   tninkB  of 

middle-aged  tree«,  ai  it 

is  obserred  in  the  Dic-  I 

Hfnmrdre   det   Eaux  et 

fhreii,     ofien     appw  f 

gibbouB.      The  bark  is  t 

coinparatively    smooth 

and  dark  when  young, 

but  corky  as  it  grow* 

old;  and  it  ia  reckoned 

leM  liable  to  chap  and 

crock  than  tbat  of  the 

commoDOBk.Theleave» 

are  of  a  beautifiil  bririit 

shi  ning  green,  somew  nat 

glaucouB  or  hoary  be- 

neath ;   and  thev  vary 

M>  exceedingly  in  size 

and  shi^ie  in  diferent 

treea  raiaed  from  seed, 

that  almost   every   in- 

dividual,   if  deBcribed 

from  the  leavei  alone,  might  be  conBtituted  a  diatinct  species:  thej  have 

■hort  footBtalks,  and  are  most  readily  distinguibhed  from  those  of  oaks  of  ever/ 

otfaer  BectioD  bj  their  small  buds,  and  the  numerous  linear  perBistent  ttipules 

which  proceed  from  them.    The  acoms  are  sesBile,  m  ^     ^.^q 

or  on  very  Bhort  footatalks ;    and  thev  are  easily  .  *''  ~' 

known   by   the   bnscly  or  mossy  clothmg   o'f  their  " 

cups.     They  are  remarkably  bitter  and  austere;  a 

circumstance  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  says,  "Olans  cerro 

tristis,  horrida,  echinato  calice,  seu  castane»."  (See 

Seamdat, &c.,p.  15.)  Intheclimateof London,young 

plants  make  shoots,  in  one  season,  of  trom  1  fl.  6  in. 

to  3  fi.  or  4  ft.  in  lenfth ;  and,  in  ten  yeani  from  the  "    ■" 

•corn,  in  good  soil,  tEey  will  attain  the  height  of  frora  25h.  to  35  ft.     ETen 

in  the  comperatively  cold  climate  of  Knedlington,  near  Howden,  in  Yorkshire, 

plantB,  seren  yearB  from  the  acom,  have  attuned  the  heightof  18  fl.  (See 

Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  851.)     The  duration  of  the  tree  doea  not  appear  to 

be  nearly  so  great  aa  tnat  of  the  British  oak ;  and  tbe  timber,  aStet  50  or  60 

years*  growtb,  is  apt  to  get  Bheky.    There  are  Tery  flne  spedmeaa  of  this 

tree  in  the  neighbourbood  of  London,  at  Syon,  Muswell  Hill,  and  Fulham 

Palace ;  of  the  mrst  two  of  which  there  are  portraits  in  onr  last  Volume. 

Gengraphy,  Bitton/,  Sfc.  The  range  of  the  Qu^rcus  C^nis,  as  we  have  seen 
under  the  head  of  Spei^  Charaeter,  ia  limited  to  the  raiddle  and  Bouth  of 
Europe,  and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  tree,  though  known  to  PUny,  has  been 
very  utde  noticed  by  modem  botaniBts,  even  on  those  pacts  of  the  Continent 
where  it  is  indigenous ;  and  in  England,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  only  a  few  years 
Bgo,  faad  never  seen  the  acoms.  In  the  cBtalogues,  it  is  indicated  as  having 
been  brought  ioto  cultivHtion  by  Miller,  in  or  before  1735,  as  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Dictitmaiy,  publisfaed 
in  that  year.  It  hatl  existed  in  the  country,  however,  lorg  before  that  period ; 
because,  in  the  sameedition  of  theZMclkmiiry.theRagnal  Oak,  already  noticed 
among  the  varietiea  (p.  1849.),  is  described  bs  a  lai^e  tree. 

Propertki  aad  Uiet.     The  wood  and  bark  of  the  Tiirkey  oak  are  by  mmdc 

conndered  as  haviog  the  same  properties  as  those  of  tfae  Britkh  oak ;  but,  as  it 

6is  3 
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18  on]y  about  a  century  since  the  tree  was  tntroduced  into  thiB  couBtfy^  verj 
few  specimens  haye  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  be  cut  down  for  timbery  and 
▼ery  little  experience  haa  been  obtained  on  the  subject.  One  of  considerable 
dimenaions,  felled,  a  few  years  affo,  in  a  part  of  the  Mile  £nd  Nursery  which 
was  giyen  up  for  building  on,  and  employed  as  posts  and  boarding  in  a  stableiy 
is  said  to  liaye  decayed  with  extraordinary  rwidity,  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  baa 
made  seyeral  ezperiments  with  the  wood  of  tne  comroon  oak  (see  p.  1787.), 
wished  to  try  some  with  that  of  Q,  Cerris,  but  was  only  able  to  obtain  one 
specimen  of  sufficient  ^ge  grown  in  England.  This  was  about  1826,  whe& 
two  trees  were  cut  down  at  East  Ilampstead,  in  Berkshire,  a  seat  belonging 
to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire ;  and  the  wood  was  made  into  doon  £or  tbe 
principal  rooms  of  the  mansion.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Atkinson  saya,  "  is 
much  finer  in  the  grain  than  that  of  our  British  oak,  or  foreign  waioscot :  it 
takes  a  better  polish,  and  is  more  beautiful,  than  any  other  oak  that  I  hne 
eyer  seen.  From  only  a  single  specimen,  which  I  had  broken,  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  our  natiye  oak,  but  equal  in  toughness ;  but  my  medmen  beiDg 
rather  cross-grained,  it  was  not  a  correct  experiment,  and  I  suspect  it  is 
equal  in  strength  to  our  oak.  For  all  omamental  purposes,  where  the 
wood  has  to  be  polished,  it  is  superior;  and  must  be  a  profitable  tree  to 
plant,  as  it  grows  much  quicker  than  our  common  oaks ;  and  I  haye  seen  it 
tliriye  rapidly  in  poor  land."  (HorL  lYans.^  2d  series,  yol.  L  p.  338.)  On 
application  to  the  Marc^uess  of  Downshire,  in  March,  1837,  to  aacertain  the 
present  opinion  entertamed  at  East  Hampstead  respecting  the  wood  of  the 
Turkey  oak,  we  haye  been  informed  that  the  wood  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  ot  the  English  oak  if  kept  quite  in  the  dry ;  but  that  it  wiJl  not  atand  in 
water,  or  in  situations  where  it  is  altemately  wet  and  dry,  so  well  as  that  spe- 
cies :  that  if  the  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  to  the  ordinary  age  at  vdiich  the 
British  oak  is  felled,  the  wood  is  yery  apt  to  get  shaky  at  the  heart :  and 
that  Turkey  oaks  require  to  be  felled  as  soon  as  any  dead  twiga  are  seea  ia 
the  topmost  boughs  ;  or  in  about  60  or  80  years  after  planting.  Mr.  Richanl- 
son,  who  has  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Q«  C6nis  at  Lady  Tankeryiile'» 
villa  at  Walton  on  Thames»  where  he  has  been  gardener  ibr  upwards  of  40 
years,  says  that,  in  deep  sandy  soil,  tt  grows  much  fester,  and  makes  a  taller 
straighter  tree,  with  more  timber  in  the  trunk  in  coraparison  to  what  is  coo* 
tain^  in  the  branches,  thaa  either  the  common  oak,  or  any  other  speciea  of 
the  genus.  ( See  Oard.  Mag,^  yol.  z.  p.  336.)  In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eamx 
et  Forett,  the  wood  is  said  to  be  yery  solid,  and  yery  good  both  for  ciyil  and 
nayal  purposes ;  more  especially  that  which  is  grown  m  the  south  of  France; 
which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  is  found  to  be  harder  and  more  durable 
than  that  grown  in  the  north.  Bosc,  and  also  the  writers  of  tbe  article  oa 
Qu^rcus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel^  say  that  the  wood  is  preferred  fi>r  aKip. 
building  in  the  south  of  Franee ;  and  also  tfaat  the  tree  attains  a  ktfger  mie  on 
poor  sfHidy  soil  than  the  common  oak.  In  Oliyier'8  Thtvelt,  it  is  stated  that 
the  wood  of  Q.  CertiB  is  brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  southem  sfaores 
of  the  Blaek  Sea^  and  employed  both  in  ship-building  and  in  the  framework 
of  houses.  Whateyer  may  be  the  properties  j>£  the  wood  of  tfae  Turkey  oak 
in  the  soutfa  of  Europeor  Ute  Leyaat^the  experience  of  it  in  Britain,  hitherto, 
can  hardly  justify  our  recommenc&ig  it  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
cabinet^making  and  joinery,  The  tree,  howeyer,  is  one  of  yery  great  beauty, 
both  in  point  of  for»  and  Ibliage ;  and,  being  of  great  rapidtty  ofgrowth,  it  u 
equalled  by  few  for  omamental  plantations.  TIk  foliage  of  some  yarietiea  is 
persistent,  like  that  of  the  beech  and  the  horabeam :  and  of  otbers,  supposed, 
as  we  haye  seen  (p.  1865.),  to  be  hybrids,  it  is  subevergreen^  or  so  near  being 
completely  eyergreen,  as  to  be  retained  on  the  trees  till  Afey. 

PropagathH  and  Cuiture,  The  species,  aad  most  of  tbe  yarietiea,  ripen 
acorns  in  England,  from  which  olaots  are  raised  with  great  faciyty;  but  tbe 
varieties,  like  those  of  every  otner  oak,  being  very  liable  to  sport,  can  only 
be  continued  by  grafting  or  by  layers.  The  stocks  employed  may  be  either 
those  of  Q»  Cerris,  or  <x  the  common  British  oak ;  and  the  gra£ting  may  be 
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pvrfomied  in  the  wblp  manner,  irtth  as  great  certalntj'  or  succas  bs  (d  ^ntt- 
*" n  fruit  treea.     Sonte  nunerymcn  Gnd  the  new  evogreen  Tenetioi 


01  tbe  new  Lucombe  oalc  to  take  hy  mUmg  inore  reedil}'  than  tbe  M  Lu- 
combe  oak ;  and  othera  prefer  atocks  of  Q.  pednncuUUa  to  thoie  of  Q.  Cinia. 
In  the  nursery,  the  pUnta  ought  to  be  annually  removed ;  becauae  scarcci]' 
any  spedei  of  oakiufietB  ao  much  from  trsnaplanting  aa  thediflerent  varieties 
of  Q.  C6cT'a.  Purchaeen  of  these  varietiea,  thorefore,  wonld  do  well  to 
beapeak  them  from  thc  grower  a  year  before  tbey  rcquire  them  to  hc  taken 
up ;  or  lo  purdiaEe  them  in  spring,  on  condition  of  thdr  bcHig  immediately 
taken  up,  pnined,  and  replBnted,  preparatory  to  thcir  being  taken  up  and  re- 
moved  to  thdr  final  deatination  in  the  «ucceeding  autumn.  It  i«  much  betler 
fora  ptirchaser  to  pay  double  tbe  usual  piice  for  plonta  properly  treated  in 
the  nursery,  than  to  have  one  half,  or,  bb  we  have  known  sometiiiMi^  two 
tbtrds,  of  Uiem  entirely  lail  from  nursery  mimmnagemeDt. 


h  Fbragn  OniMTim.  Ili  FnuK^  <D  BrUtanT,  at  BunL  U  jan  |iluitcd,  lE  li  30  ft.  blfli.  In 
Hugnr,  u  OetUnRD,  Id  Uw  BDUnle  Qvilni,  J5  >«»  <M.  K  l>  JOft.  bteh,  lh>  iHuiMn  Df  tb* 
■niDk8lD,uidor^abaiiaoft  1d  B«iuiv  »>  tta  BMwUa  OHdn,  MuaUh  W  m  sl^  U  li 
litL  hljfit,  tlw  dluDetn  al  the  tniDk  AiD.  1n  AtMri*,  at  VtannL  Id  tW  UDlTcnit;  Bouola 
OiinlHi,ll>TMn«ld,ttlat5n.  hlch,  dtanMcr  at  Oe  ti^  I ID.,  ud  or  tbt  hud  1«  fl. )  it  BrttA 
aitb*U}tlw,S)rHaold,ltli£lt  bljh.  Id  PniHtn,  at  Beribi,  at  Smu  Bnwl,  JO  Tniil^  It  It 
Wft.bl(h,  Ih*  dlUDMerl7thetnBk9£r*DdorthabHd  ISft.  !■  Itilr, tn lAnbudT,  it M«M, 
at  jwi  pluied,  K  ta  » ft  lilib,  Ibe  «•■««  o<  tb«  tnmk  I  It  S  In,  ud  of  tba  bewl  >3  IL 

Ctmmerciai Slaliitiei.  Acoms,  in  London,  lOi.  per  buehel;  one  year^s  aeed- 
lingplantB,  10*.  per  thousand;  two  years'  geedlings,  50i.  per  thouaand;  two 
yeara'  Beedlmgs,  one  year  transplanted,  20r.  per  thougand.  The  Lucombe 
and  Fulham  oakB,  froro  34. 6d.  to  3t.  M.  each.  Q.  Cime,  at  BoltwyUer,  is  2 
francs  a  plant;  at  New  York,  50  cents,  and  the  Lucombe  oak  1  dollar. 

1  7.  Q.  .^aiLOPS  L,     The  .£gilopa,  or  Valeida,  Oak. 
I*mlUleaUt».    LlD.  9^  «.,  Ml*  i  WIIM.,  Ka«I.;  Att,  Ma  W.j  MIIL  It,  t.  lIAt  OOi.  TnT. 

En»  td.,  Tol.  «.  p.  44. :  M.  Du  Hm.,  7.  n  1J5.  j  Snlth  In  Kea>i  C,ei.,  No.  SB. 
Smrfma.    ft  oiiCTlUH.  *c.,  Ttaini.  COr„  40.  i  *'gilo|]i  •!»«  «ma  m»  t  «■•*«.  Swonital  ( 
6  B  4 
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.  TeUtid  TVMin.  Voy.,  1.  |K  188. :  CH4M  Cinri  DaUek,  BlgL,  L  n.  7.,  tbe  gtmt  prfeklT.«iip|ied  Oak; 

Ch^ne  Vdani,  Dr.i  Cbtae  VeUnMe  Bote ;  Knopper  Bche,  Ger. 
JSmgravimp.    Mill.  Ic,  fi.  t  S16l  ;  OUr.  Ttravd.,  1 11 ;  N.  Dtt  Ham.,  7. 1 51. ;  our>^.nSl.;anltbe 

piatfli  or  tliie  tree  in  our  laet  Volume. 

«Sjpec.  Char,,  ic.  LeaTes  ovate-oblong,  with  bristle-poiiited  tootfa-like  lobes; 
hoary  beneath.  Calyx  of  tbe  fruit  very  large,  bemispherical,  with  htnceo- 
late,  elongated,  Bpreadinff  scales.  {Smith.)    A  tree,  a  natxve  of  the  islandi 

•  of  the  A^chipelago,  and  throughout  all  Greece ;  at- 
taining,  according  to  Toumeforty  the  dimensions  of 
the  common  oak,  in  favourable  ntuations  in  the  Le- 
vant;  but  not  growing  even  so  bigh  aa  the  Turkey 
oak,  according  to  Oiivier.  It  was  introduced  in 
1731,  but  hoB  never  been  extensively  cultivated. 
Leaves  stalked,  about  3  in.  long,  bright  green ;  a  little 
downv  at  the  back ;  their  edges  very  coaniely  and 
acutely  8errated,rather  than  lobed;  each  tooth  dpped 
with  a  bristly  point.  Acom  large,  short,  and  a  little 
hollow  at  the  top.  Cup  sessile,  woody,  2  in.  or  3  in.  in 
diameter,  from  the  projection  of  its  numerous,  lons, 
oblong,  reflexed,  petal-iike  scales.  The  tree,  accord- 
ing  to  Olivier,  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  Tuikey  oak ;  nor 
is  the  wood  mucb  esteemed,  ezcept  in  cabinet-work. 
Miller  observes  that  this  is  "  one  of  the  faxrest  1721 

species  of  oak  in  the  world  ;'*  that  it  thrives  very  well  in  the  <^>en 
air  in  Enffland,  and  is  never  injured  by  frost.  The  fruit,  according  to 
MartvfCt  MiUer^  is  called  velani ;  and  the  tree,  velanida,  by  tbe  mo^em 
Greeks ;  but,  accordin^  to  Olivier,  the  name  velani  is  applied  to  the  tree, 
and  velanida  to  the  fruit.  The  cups  and  acoras  are  annually  brought  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  in  sreat  demand  for  tanning,  bdng  said  to  contain 
more  tannin  in  a  given  buUc  of  substance  tban  any  other  vegetable.  Ac- 
cording  to  M'Culloch,  these  acoras,  which  are  commdnly  called  valonia, 
form  a  very  considerable  article  of  export  of  the  Morea  and  die  Levant ; 
averaging,  in  1831  and  1832,  nearly  150,000  cwt.  a  year,  and  beine  sold  at 
from  12/.  to  15/.  per  ton.  "  The  more  substance  there  is  in  the  husk,  or 
cup,  of  the  acora,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  colour,  which  it  pre- 
serves  so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry ;  and  dampness  injures  it,  as  it  then  turns 
black,  and  loses  both  its  strength  and  value.  It  is  principally  used  bv  tan- 
ners,  and  is  always  in  demand.  Though  a  very  bulky  artide,  it  is  unitonnly 
bought  and  sold  by  weieht.  A  ship  can  only  take  a  small  proportion  of  her 
register  tonnage  of  vwonia;  so  that  its  freigbt  per  ton  is  always  high.'* 
{M'CulL  Dict.,  p.  1203.)  We  agree  with  Miller  in  considering  Q.  J^gttops 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  species  of  the  genus,  and  we  would  strongly 
recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  fine  trees.  A  kind  of  gall  is  found  on  &s 
tree,  somewbat  similar  to  that  found  on  Q.  infectdria,  and  which  is  employed 
in  the  same  manner.  These  galls  are  rugose,  and  of  an  angular  fbrm ;  and 
are  either  the  fruit  itself,  distorted  by  the  puncture  of  the  insect,  or  merely 
tbe  scaly  cup,  which  is  enlarged  into  a  ^l.  The  insect  which  pierces  it  is, 
according  to  M.  Van  Burgdorf,  Cynips  qudrcus  c&lycis.  It  is  foimd  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  {Burmeuter  Hemdb. 
der  Ent.,  sect.  310.)  In  Bridsh  nurseries,  Q.  ^^gilops  is  not  very  common, 
though  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  procuiing  acorns  from  the  Continent. 
There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  22  fr.  hifih,  which  bears  fiuit  annually,  and  even 
the  small  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  s,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume,  bears  fruit. 

Varieties. 

S  Q.  2E.2  pendula  has  drooping  branches.    There  is  a  small  tree  of  this 

variety  in  the  Fulham  Nursery. 
%  Q.  JE.  3  laiijoiia  Hort.  has  leaves  ratber  broader  than  the  species. 
There  is  a  tree  of  this  varicty  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
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SUMitin.  liitlM«TtnniDrLi»d(in,  uanB,ltUnft.hl^,ill>Bicttr  oftbslniBklft.,udaf 
Ita*  hiid  Stn. :  lp  DenbifbihLn,  ulJubEag^iiU.sa>c*niauileil,lt  k»n.hl|b,Uietlnor 
■betniBk  lft.BlB.,uid  lEc  dlamtwt  dT  thE  hcad  Utl.:  in  SuflUk,  U  Flnborougfa  IfalL  Mf wi 
plnlal,lll>«)a  talgfa.IhiiUuulctar  Uw  tniDk  1  ft.  glD.,(oil  oT  tbe  hcwl  SOtL    In  licteBd.ln 


Louth,  u  Oricl  Tnople,  SUteui  pluitcd,  II  U  5Sfl.  hlgfa.  In  FniDce,  u  Toulon,  In  theBoUiiic 
Ointen,  10  rtan  okl.  It  [t  19  ft  hlib.  Id  B»w^  u  Munlch,  In  the  Enilith  Oudni,  30  jtm  aU, 
UlilOft.  hl(h,thediune<eiortfaeDuDk3lD.,*ndofthefaflui4ft.  InltSi.U  Mdhiii,  UieueoU, 
l[Ut3ll.fal«b,  cfacdluaetctodfaclTuiLkGiD.,  Hidorthchwl  19(1. 

ComrMraal  StafitHci.  Plants,  in  the  LoDdon  niirseriei,  are  7r.  6d.  esch ;  of 
tbe  penduloua-brHncbed  variety,  3t.  6d.  eocb :  at  Bollwjrller,  plaiits  are  3  truics 
each. 

Q.  T6nen,  Q.  atulrdlU,  and  Bome  other  Borta,  mty  pouibly  bclong  to  the 
section  C^rrii;  but,  es  there  aregreat  doubts  oo  the  ii^ject,  we hBTC  tboug^t 
it  bettet  to  include  them  in  an  Appendix. 

$  iii.  ^&a.     White  American  Oaks. 

Seci.  Ckar.     LeBves  lobed,  nnd  siauated,  not  tnucronated;  broadeit  at  the 

upper  extremity;  dying  offmore  or  less  shadedwith  a  Tiolet  cotour.     Bark 

white,  or  whitish  brown,  crackiug  and  acaling  off  in  thin  laminEe.     Fructifi- 

cation  anoual.    Cups  imbricate  or  echinate.    Nut  oblong,  generatly  large, 

The  Ameiicau  oaka  being  generally  propagated  in  Buropc  by  aconiB  im- 

ported  Ironi  America,  we  BhalT  bere  give  a  conparBtiTe  view  of  the  acoms  of 

iDiue  of  the  coramon  kinds.    F^.  I7!f2.  repreaents  acoma  of  the  natuial  lize. 


of  all  the  kinda  that  were  imported  by  Mr.  Chariwood,  Beedsman,  of  London, 
in  the  year  1836 ;  but  that  year  being  un&vourable  for  the  ripenin?  of  acoms 
in  America,  fewer  aorta  were  imported  than  usual,  and  the  nuts  otthese  few 
are  nnder  the  aver^e  size.  In  thia  figure,  a  is  the  acorn  of  Qu^rcua  &lba; 
h,  that  of  Q.  macroc^B,  with  the  cup  on  ;  c,  tbat  of  Q.  obtuBfloba;  d,  Q. 
Prlnus  tomentdBB;  e,  Q,  J".  pihnila;/  Q.  tinctdria ;  g,  Q.nigrB;  h,  Q^PiikWw, 
and  i,  Q.  palQatrii. 

We  may  here  obserre  that  most  sorts  of  the  American  oak  in  Hessrs. 
Loddiges's  collection  (tbe  most  complete  in  Europe)  ean  be  propagated  by 

rdng  on  the  common  osk,  close  to  the  ground;  and  largely  earthing  up 
grafli  afterwards,  ao  aa  to  leave  only  tbe  points  of  the  BcionB  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  eartbing  up  not  only  preserres  a  uniform  deeree  of  tnoiature 
roimd  the  graft;  but  tbe  eartb  emploved  being  taken  from  uie  ailjoining  sur- 
lace,  and  conBequently  baving  been  heated  by  the  sun,  produces  an  inune- 
diate  increase  of  temperature  round  the  graft,  which  givea  an  impulse  to  the 
rising  Bap,  and  bo  eccelerates  vegetation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  the  Bpectmena  of  American  oaks  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Oarden  are  in  general  stunted,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
hibit  the  Bverage  growih  of  Bucb  treeii  in  the  cliinatc  of  London.    The  reason 
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ii,  they  hsTe  for  tfae  most  (Mut  been  pkmted  in  cliimps  9\ong  witfa  elns ;  wbidi» 
being  vigorous,  npid-growinff  treesy  have  robbed  the  sou  of  motstiire»  and 
overshadowed  and  stunted  the  oaka.  In  any  of  the  London  nuneries  whene 
the  American  oaks  have  been  allowed  to  stand  6  or  8  years  in  the  same  place, 
they  will  be  found  of  twice  the  height  of  tboae  in  the  Chiswick  Gardeo ; 
and,  instead  of  being  crooked,  stunted,  and  unhealthy,  they  are  straigfat  and 
vieorous.  We  may  refer  to  a  few  which  are  generafly  to  be  found  in  the 
lummersmitfa  and  r  ulhara  narseries ;  but  we  wish,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  specimen  treea  of  American  oaks  in  Loddiges'^  artHV 
retum,  and  to  some  hundreda  of  plants  wbich  they  have  for  aale  in  tlieir 
adjoining  nuraery  ground.  Among  the  latter,  we  obaerved  on  May  5thy  1837, 
above  100  pkmts  of  Qu^rcus  palustris,  the  faardiest,  tfae  most  rapid-growing^ 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  beautiful,  of  all  the  American^oaks ;  wfaicfa,  at 
7  years  from  the  acom,  were  (rom  15ft.  to  SOft.  in  height.'  In  the  Leytoa 
Nursery^  near  Stratford-le-Bow,  there  werey  till  the  sale  of  the  stock  of*that 
nuraery  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  a  great  variety  of  American  oaks,  selected  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hill  fix»m  8eed4)edB,  and  phmted  across  the  nursery  in  rows  in 
different  direcdons,  for  shelter.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  these  oaks  ex- 
ceeded  anythinff  of  the  kind  we  ever  befi>re  saw :  in  sprmg,  when  they  were 
coming  into  leu ;  in  sommery  wfaen  tfaey  were  in  (uU  foliage ;  and  in  autumn, 
when  they  were  dying  off  of  every  shade  of  brilliant  scariet,  yellow,  red,  and 
pnrple.  The  plants  were  mostly  from  10  to  12  years  from  the  acom ;  were 
transplanted  into  these  rows,  after  making  2  years'  growth  in  tfae  seed-beds ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Q.  Banisteri,  and  two  or  three  other  low-growi^g 
kinds,  they  were  all  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  The  portrait  of  Q.  j^ustiis 
in  our  last  Voinme,  taken  ftom  a  tree  in  the  Leytoa  Kuraery,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  progress  made  by  that  species  there.  In  tfae  London  l£>rticiilturai 
Society  s  Garden,  tfaoagh  about  the  same  age^  k  ia  not  lialf  that  heigfat.  (  8ee 
Q,  palustris.) 

t  8.  Q.  A^LBA  Lm.    The  Ameriam  wfaite  Oak. 

JdaUMtmHom,    Un.  Sp.  Fl.,1414;  Baaf«t  Cat.  Stlrpi  Virg. ;  Vmi,  Spi  FL,  4  p^  44a  ;  Piaih»?«LSL 

n.  daaT  Michz.  Qucr.,.  Na  1 1.  5. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  P.  175. ;  Snitk  iD  Rcca*i  Cycl..  Ha  Ot 
Svnomume».    Q.  iilba  vininikiui  Park.  Theat.  ApI,  M.   CaroL,  L  L  81.  f.  8. ;  O.  a.  pinnatf  flda 

fVaU.:CaroL,  n.  SJa,  NoTlO.,  Micka.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,^  p^  IdS. ;  4  paMatris  Mars/L^  p.  li».  No.3^ 

Cli^ne  blanc  de  I' Amirlqtte,  Fr. ;  wetMe  Eich^  Cfer. 
Emgraoingt.    Cat  CaroL,!.  t  81.  f.  8. ;  Mielix.  JK.  ABer.  flyl.,  toL  1. 1. 1.;  aar Jlgt.  tTSSL  and  179$.; 

and  the  plata  of  tbis  trae  ia  our  laat  Volume 

iS^r.  Char.y  ^e,  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatificDj  serrated ;  pubescent  nnderneath ; 
lobes  linear-Ianceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  attenuated  at  tne  base.  Fruit  pedun- 
culated.  Calvx  somewhat  cup-shaped,  warty,  and  flattened  at  the  base, 
Acom  oval.  (WiiUL)  A  native  of  xiortfa  America»  where  it  grows  to  the 
faeigfat  of  60  ft.,  CMT  upwards,  and  flowers  in  April.    Introduced  in  1724. 

Varietki,  The  elder  Michaux  gives  the  two  ibllowing  forms  of  this  spedes, 
the  leaves  of  both  of  which  are  shown  in  j%.  1723.  copied  from  Micliaux's 
Huioire  det  Chenes  Ameriques:  — 

»  Q.  «.  1  pinnaH/Sdm  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.     _       ^"^23 

195., Histdet  Chenet  AmSr.,  t.  5.  f.  l.,and  our 

Jig.  1723.  a;  Q.  dlba  Ban.  Cat.  Stirp.  Virg.;  Q. 

vrrgimkatL  Catetb.  Carol.,i.  p.  21.  t.2l.;  and 

Q.  a. palustris  Martk., p.  120.  No.  S— This  is 

the  usual  form  of  the  species,  and  is  common 

in  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 


Fig.  1726.  is  a  sprie  and  acom  of  Q.  4Iba  pin- 
natifida,  taken  from^ichaux^s  North  American 


St^va,  vol.  i.  t.  1. ;  and  the  acom  withoot  its 
calyx  is  shown  in^.  1722.  at  a. 
1  Q.  a.  2  repdnda  Michx.  1.  c,  Hist.  des  Chenes,  t.  5.  f.  2.,  Du  Roi,  t.  5.  f.  5., 
and  our  ^g.  1723.  b,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Carolina, 
and  which  sometimes  occurs  in  seed-bcds  of  Q.  &lba  in  Europe.  F%. 
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.  mety.grownin  UieHor- 

ticultura]  Socicty'!  OanleD,  under  the  name  ol  Q.  ilba.  iu  Hesan. 
LoddigeaU  arboretum  ia  au  oalc  nsDtcd  Q.  squainoeB,  frora  a  ipe* 
cimen  of  which  fig.  1725.  waa  (aken.     Thia  tree,  which  is  20  ft. 


high,  haa  exactly  thc  appeanuice,  bark,  and  habit  or  erowth  of  Q. 

6lba,  end  aa  it  oaly  differa  from  it  in  the  Hhape  of  the  leaTes,  it  maj 

probabl;  be  a  rariation  of  thia  rarietj. 
DetcT^lion.  The  AinericBn  white  oak,  according  to  Michaux,  bear»  moat 
resemblance  to  Q.  pedunculitta,  wbich  is  soDietimes  called  the  white  oak  in 
Europe.  Q.  ilba,  m  the  American  foreats,  is  often  70  ft.  or  60  h.  hieb,  and 
witb  a  trunk  6  (l.  or  ?  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  its  proportioni  very  with  tne  Boil 
and  cliraate.  Cot^t  sars  that  it  is  "  amongst  the  least  curious  snd  beautifiil 
of  the  American  oaks."  The  leaf,  be  adds, "  is  Emall,  snd  the  shape  and  colour 
not  Tery  handiioroe."  According  to  Michaux,  ihe  leaves  are  regulorly  snd  ob- 
liquely  divided  inlA  obtong  rounded  lobes,  desiitute  of  poiuts  or  brisUes ;  and 
the  iiiikntations  are  the  deepest  in  the  most  humid  soils.  '  8oon  afler  their 
unfbUling,  the  leave*  are  reddish  above,  and  white  aod  itowny  beneath ;  when 
fuUy  grown,  they  are  smooth,  and  of  a  light  green  on  the  imper  sm&ce,  and 
gtancons  undemeath.  \a  the  pntiimn  ibey  cnange  to  a  brigbt  Tiolet  colonr.'' 
{N.  Amer.  SfL,  i.  p.  19.)  Hichaiii  adds  that  this  is  the  only  American  oak 
that  retains  some  of  its  withered  leave*  tiH  tpnng  The  acoms  are  large,  oval, 
and  very  sweet ;  and  thejf  are  ctmtained  in  rough,  shaJlow,  gn^ish  cup*.  Tlsey 
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abundant;  ond  Bometimea  nat  BboTc  Bhuidfiil  of 

acoros  can  be  found  in  &  large  foreat.  The  Eicorni 

have  a  Ter;  thin  aad  brittle  ■hell:   they  ripen 

earlyi  and,  according  to   Cobbett,  E^rmiDate  so 

eaailr,  that, "  if  warm  rains  come  on  in  tbe  month 

of  November,  which  tht^  very  frequently  do  in 

Ainerica,  the  acoms  scill  clingine  to  the  treei 

actuaUf  begin  to  sprout  before  they  are  sbaken 

doMtabjtiie  viodM:'  (Woodiandi,^  5i2.)    Some 

treei  produce  acoms  of  a  deep  blue  colour ;  but 

KCchauz  had  seen  only  two  npecimens  of  thii 

varietv;  one  in  the  grounda  of  Mr.  HamiJton,  4 

near  ^ilsdelphia,«nd  tbeolherin  Virginia.  The 

bark  of  this  tree  ii  white  (whence  the  speciea  de- 

rives  ita  niune);  and,  though  it  is  often  variegated 

witb  largc  black  ipots,  it  hat  such  a  silverY  hue, 

that  the  tree  may  be  eaailj  distinguished  by  it 

even  in  winter.   Tbe  baik  i^  scaly ;  and,  on  youog 

treea,  it  appeart  divided  into  squares,  but,  on  old  trees,  into  plates  laterally 

Mtacbed.     The  wood  ia  reddish,  (omewhat  resembling  that  of  tbe  Brilish  oak, 

but  lighter,  and  less  compact.     The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  b  Britisb  gaf- 

dens,  where  the  toil  is  good  and  the  siCuatioD  sheltered,  may  be  considered  a* 

nearly  equal  to  that  ofthe  common  oak ;  but  without  shelter,  even  in  a  good 

soU,  the  tree  bas  a  stunted  appearance  foi  many  yeara,  as  is  evident  from  a 

tree  of  80  years'  growth  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  several  in  the  Honicul- 

turvlSocietj^aOardenioftwoofwbicb^.  1727.  presenUportraits.  Thelaigest 


trees  tbat  we  know  of  are  between  60  it.  and  70  ft.  hi^ ;  and,  both  at  York 
House  near  Twickenham,  and  at  Muswell  Hill,  they  bave  ripened  acoms. 

Geogmphy.  Q.  &lba  is  found  Bs  lar  north  m  Canada,  N.  L.  W  SO';  and 
thence  it  wa*  traced  by  the  two  Michaux,  as  &r  aa  Ci^  CsneverBl,  n.  l.  S8°; 
and  westward,  from  the  ocean  to  the  country  of  Ulinois;  a  distance  of  above 
1800  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as  mucb  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  not,  however,  equall  v  distribuCed  oTer  tma  eitensive  tract  of  country,  bang 
fbund  either  in  very  dry  and  sandy,  or  in  very  rich,  aoils.  The  white  oak  is 
in  the  grestest  abundance  in  those  piuts  of  PennBylvania  and  Vu;piiia  that  lie 
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between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Ohio,  in  a  yellow  soil,  composed 
of  clay  with  a  mixtore  of  calcareoufl  stones,  which  produces  excellent  wbeat. 
Hutory.  The  white  oak,  according  to  the  elder  Michaux  {Hitt,  de*  Chenet), 
was  the  first  American  oak  known  in  Europe;  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned, 
but  a  figure  of  a  single  leaf  of  it  is  piven,  m  Parkinson^s  Herbal,  printed  in 
1640«  Farkinson  having  just  described  Q,  £^sculus,  adds,  **  They  have  in 
Virginia,  a  goodly  tall  oke,  which  they  calle  the  white  oke,  because  the  barke 
is  whiter  tnen  others ;  whose  ieafe,  because  it  so  neerely  resembleth  this 
sweet  oke,  I  have  joyned  with  it.  The  ackome,  likewise,  b  not  only  sweeter 
then  others,  but,  by  boylinx  it  long,  it  giveth  out  an  oyle,  with  which  they 
keep  suppie  their  joynts."  (p.  1387.)  The  leaf  figured  bears  a  very  close  re- 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Q,  &Iba  given  by  the  two  Michaux.  Catesby,  writ- 
ing,  probablv,  about  1728,  says  that  the  Q.  4Iba  virginiana  of  Parkinson  closely 
reserables  the  common  British  oak.  He  adds  that  the  bark  is  white,  and  that 
the  grain  of  the  wood  is  very  fine;  also,  that  there  is  a  variety  of it  called  the  scaly 
white  oak,  which  is  found  in  Virginia.  (Catesb.  CaroLy  i.  p.  21.)  Kalm,  in  his 
Traveli,  about  the  year  1740,  says  that  the  white  oak  is  the  kind  of  tree 
which  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  good  ^ound  near  Philadelphia.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Hortus  Kewenm  to  have  been  mtroduced  in  1724;  and  it  is 
not  only  included  in  the  list  published  by  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  in  1730 
(see  p.  77.),  but  is  one  of  the  oaks  enumerated  by  Catesby,  as  being  '*  then 
growing  at  Mr.  Fairchild's."  (Cateth,  CaroL,  p.  22.)  The  tree  has  never  been 
much  planted  in  Britain,  fi*om  the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  the  acoms. 
About  the  year  1820,  when  Cobbett  returaed  from  America,  and  coramenced 
nurseryman,  he  stronglv  recommended  the  tree,  and  raised  and  sold  several 
thousand  plants  of  it,  tnough  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  acoras  in  a  sound  state  to  England. 

Fropertiei  and  Utet,  Pursh  calls  the  wnite  oak  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  useful  of  its  genus  in  America.  The  elder  Michaux  states  that  it  is  pre. 
ferred  to  all  other  oaks,  both  for  house  and  ship.  building,  in  that  country ;  and 
Michaux  the  younger  informs  us  that,  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  nearly 
all  the  towns  m  the  middle  states,  the  framework  of  all  the  well-buflt  houses, 
whether  of  wood  or  brick,  is  of  the  timber  of  this  tree.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
he  adds,  used  for  the  floors  or  outer  covering  of  wooden  houses,  from  its  lia- 
bility  to  warp  and  split.  The  wood  of  young  trees  is  very  elastic,  and  capable 
of  such  minute  division,  that  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  willow 
or  the  bamboOyOr  even  whalebone;  such  as  basket-making,  carpet-brooms, 
seats  and  backs  for  chairs,  the  rims  of  sieves,  the  bottoms  of  riddles,,  and 
carter's  whips,  which  are  made  in  the  following  manner  : — **  A  tapering  piece 
of  the  wood  is  cleft  in  nine,  from  thesmall  end  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  other  end, 
which  is  left  solid  for  the  hand.  These  nine  spleets  are  then  twisted  by  threes, 
and  the  threes  again  twisted  together ;  the  whole  is  then  sewed  in  a  case  of  black 
leather,  and  a  silken  thong  aSded,  which  completes  the  whip."  (Bir&beck*t 
Notet,  &c.,  p.  7 1 .)  The  wood  is  also  used,  in  America,for  milk-pails,  the  handles 
of  axes,  and  numerous  other  rural  purposes.  **  Of  all  the  species/*  says  the 
younger  Michaux,  '*  that  grow  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  white  oak  alone 
turnishes  staves  for  casks,  proper  for  containing  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  domestic  consumption  for  this  purpose  is  immense ;  and  vast  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain,  and  the  blands  of  Madeira  and 
Tenerifie."  (N,  Amer.  St/L,  i.  p.  22.)  The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  the 
leather  for  saddles,  and  other  articles  which  require  to  be  of  a  fine  texture ; 
but  the  bark  of  the  white  oak  is  so  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  red,  that  it 
is  rarely  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  tanning.  The  acorns  are  sweety 
and  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Propagation  and  Cidture.  (See  p.  1727.)  We  may  here  repeat,  as  applicable 
to  all  the  oaks  of  this  and  the  succeeding  sections,  that  tne  acoras  may  be 
brought  over  with  perfect  safety,  if  bedded  in  moist  live  moss  (iS^ph^gnum). 
They  will  require  no  attention  during  the  voyage ;  but,  as  they  will  have  ger- 
minated  by  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Britain,  they  should.  be  immediately 
planted,  with  or  without  pi^ching  offthe  extremities  ofsuch  ofthe  radicles  as 
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niaT  hm  PMhed  ^n  liD>  in  length.    Cobbett  raconim«D(b  gulwri^  the 
neonn  b«*«  tbej  «e  cpii»  ripe.  dr™  in  che  m.  nd  pMfckg  in  tkjmad; 
but  hy  thi»  oMde,  we  thiok,  the  vil«l  pnociple  wouUl  not  be  ao  well  pnaerred 
m  br  p«ckin«  them  io  Sph^um.     .......  -      ^ 

Imeet*.  Iii  Amoic»,  the  white  o«k  la  in<e^  with  miiiMrMii  inMcts,  •ome 
of  which  «re  ficured  in  .iUall  «f  5Miti't  Itucct$  cf  Geor^.  Pbabt^t» 
(?  Py™'t»)  AltSoi"  (t.80-.  '"" 

and  oor  i^.  I798.),tliewbiw- 
lip  mooi,  i«  by  no  dkbii*  a 
comuaon  kind.  The  nte^ 
ptllBr,  whic^  is  of  a  pinkidi 
eokrar,  ■br^ted  wiili  ydlow, 
white,Bnd  bUek,  hw  »  fine  , 
poliih,  aa  if  glued  or  rar-  ^ 
nkbcd.  Tlie  wfoole  brood 
feedi  together,  especially 
when  •inall.  One  obMred 
br  Abbott  ^Kin  itMlf  a  thin 
wliite  web,between  the  leaTca 
of  die  oafc,  on  October  SSlh, 
and  came  out  on  the  ISth  of 
PtbriMtry.  The  chrjinliB  ii 
ofa  reddiah  brown,  aiid  the 
perfect  iiueet  of  adull  brown, 
tbwedwith  jelbw.  f1iake>n» 
(Notod6nia)  Aurdra  (^U. 
tnulSmUk,t.«J.,  and  oui  i!g. 
1780.},  the  pink  rad  yeHow 
prominent  motfa,  waa  taken 

by  Abbott  on  the  white  oak,  "  The  caterfnlliu'  went  into  the  srouitd, 
and  encloaed  iMdfin  a  thin  caae  of  dirt,  on  July  15th,  appeBringon  the  wing 
on  Ai^uM  7th.  Sometiaea  thia  apeciea  buriee  itMlf  in  the  autumn,  fui<I  ronaina 


( 


till  Rpring,  at  wbich  teaaon  the  moth  hibj  now  end  then  be  obaerred  littiiiK 
on  the  oak  branchea." 

auJMite  In  thF  «iTlnni  of  LonJn.  ■(  FuDimn  PiUM,  a  uw  bwlnt  thli  nn,  bMnen  1«) 
YwkHouM,  Twickrnh.in,Tl  liS0ft.hi5ST«l  Miawrtl  Hill,  7rysr>  (Kd,  II  [■  SI  ft.  hlcb,  tbe 
dtenHUr  orth«lninken.6io.,  (i»l  dflheheidTOft.  In  Fnuicr.  In  BiltluiT, it  Barm,1  rcui 
Blwital.  Itiifift.  hijh.  IB  AunrU,  .tVlenrm,  tai  Ihe  nuli  u  iaMBboif,  IO7™™  pU«^,ill« 
fcn.  hyi     In  BtiMTit,  u  Munlch.  in  ihe  Enall.h  (&d*o,  10  jtm  ^  K  ■•  7  ft.  hWi.    In 

ortbchiHllOft. 

Commtreiai  SlalMa.  The  name  of  the  white  onk  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  London  nursery  catalogues  of  the  present  day,  with  the  eiception  of 
Aat  of  Heaara.  Loddiges ;  neither  hs  it  in  the  Bollwyller  catBli^e.     In  that 
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or  Prince,  of  New  Yorfc,  Tor  1889,  Fok'b  whit«  ook  (a  variety  of  wbich  we 
know  Dothing)  is  mentioiied  as  bdng  37)  ncata  a  plaatt. 

t  9.Q.  OLirsFo'RNis  JiicAr.     The  diive-Khape^frmUd  Amniain  Oak. 
JltaMailiDil.    Uicbi.Aib^  S.p.ai.j  H.  AiMr.  HtL,  l.p.SS.;  Punh F1.  Anwr.  3«L, £.  p.  EK. 

R  DaHun^T.  p.  IBl.;  Smltb  In  A»'i  Cjd.,  Wg,  81. 
AWHw.    ThtmoHT..cimO>k,  .(iKr. 

a^raftw.    Mlchi.  Arti.,  «.!.&]  N.  Amn.  StL,  1. 1.  3. )  ■Bd  oniAr.  n»). 
j^pfc.  CAar.,  S^.     LeeTes  oblon^,  sinooth ;  glaucoua  beneatfa ;  de^ly  ind  un- 

equallv  pinnatifid.     Fruit  elliptic  ovBte,  on  abort  footBtalki.     OtXn  cup- 

ahaped,  fringed,  and  nearl;  covering  the  acorn.  ( J£c&r.,  adapCed.)    This 

tree  grows,  in  AJnerica,  to  the  hdght  of  £rom 

60  ft.  to  70  ft. ;  and,  occordins  to  MicijBas, 

it  hfts  a  Bpreadinff  head,  and  an  impoaing 

Bipect.   "  The  bark  is  white  and  laniinated; 

but  the  tree  ia  chieily  remorkiible  for  tbe  fonn 

and  diaposition  of  its  secondary  brancfaei, 

which  are  alender  and  flexible,  and  always 

iadiaed  towank  the  earth.    Tbiipeculianty 

alone,"  continues  Michaux,  "  woold  reodcr 

it  a  raliBble  acquieiCioD  for  parke  and  gar- 

deoB."  {N.  Amer.  Si/l.,  i.  p.  33.)    The  leaves  j 

are  of  a  light  green  above,  and  whitiBh  be- 

nntli :  tbey  rMetnble  ihoae  of  tbe  «^iite  oak  1  \ 

in  colour,  but  diSiv  from  them  in  fonn ;  bnn^  l  I 

Iarger,and7ery  deeply  and  irr^ilarly  lacini-  | 

aled,  with  rounded  lobes,  to  diflerent  ia  / 

ahape,  that  it  b  imposEible  to  find  two  leaves  / 

tbat  are  alike.     The  Bcorns  are  of  aa  elon- 


«  [HiMiunent  and  re<urved,exeept  near  tbe 
edoe,  wfiere  they  termiD&te  in  alender  fieiible  filaments.  Froin  thia  pe- 
cu£arity,  Michaux  called  the  ipeciee  the  momy-cupped  oak.  Thin  oak 
is  very  rare  in  America,  being  only  found,  according  to  Michaux,  on  the 
banka  of  the  Hudson  above  Albanj,  and  in  Oenesaee :  but  Pursh  found 
it  on  iroD  ore  hills  in  Peniuylvama  and  Vit^nia.  Pnrsh  adds  that,  in 
general  appearance,  it  reaembles  Q.  macroc&ipB.  Michaui  thinks  that 
the  wood,  tnougfa  '^  not  better  than  that  of  Q.  fiutB,  is  br  supertor  to  that  of 
Q.  rubrs ;"  but  it  doea  not  appev  that  it  has  been  yet  applied  to  any  econo- 
mical  uses.  It  waa  introduced  into  England  in  1811,  but  ia  seldom  fbund 
in  plantationi,  or  even  in  the  nurseries.  There  are  seedliog  planti  of  it  in 
tbe  HorticulturBl  Society's  Garden;  and  in  some  private  collectiont. 

I  10.  Q.  ii4CR0CA'aPi  Wiild.    The  large^idted  Axeriean  Oak. 

Unujlbatto».    W11U.S|iL  Pl,4p.i3l.j  Punh,  £.  p.  (OB.  I  HlohL  QuR.,  Nol&i  M.  DdHu.,T. 
~.  ai. ;  Bmlth  in  R«?i  C»cl,  Ko.  f" 


ir.Cup  vhJto  Oik,  Bui  (U,  Amer. ,-  ChiiH  i  gm  OUnda,  ChliM  Oiit,  Fr.i 

J^ruhiMHTckV  ^ucTInd.  S.  t.  t,3.i  N.  Anui.  9r1.,  Lt.4|  <»HjlM.mLi  tai  tte  ptau 
(«'UibiKe  In  our  lut  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e,  Leaves  downybeneatfa,lyrate,deeply  andnnuately  lobed;  tbe 
tobeBobtuseandBpreading,and  theupperonemucndilated.  The calyx deni, 
cup-sh^>ed,scaly,andfringedwithbnstles.  Acomsthickandovate.  (WHliL) 
This,according  toMichaux,is  "a  beautiful  tree,  more  tban  60ft.hign,Uden 


with  dark  tufted  foliiue.  The  leaves  are  Isrger  thwn  thoee  of  any  other  oak 
in  the  United  8tates,being  firequGntlv  15 iu.  lonc,  and  6  in.  broad ;  they  are 
notched  near  tbe  sumiait,end  deepfylaciniated below.    Hie  acoms,  which 


in  the  United  8tates,being  firequGntlv  15 iu.  lonc,  and  6  in.  hroad ;  they  ai 
notched  near  tbe  sumiait,end  deepfylaciniated '   '  ■"  ' ' 

are  also  larger  than  tfaose  of  any  other  Americ< 
closed  for  two  tbkdsofthdrlen^hinBthick  ru^ 
bordered  along  its  upper  edge  with  ffaie,  long,  fli 


are  also  larger  than  tfaose  of  any  other  American  species,  are  oval,  and  ei 

closed  for  two  tbkdsoftfadrlen^hinBthick  rugged  cup,  whicfa  is  eenerally 

ige  with  fiDe,  long,  flexible  uaments.    Tfae  bark 
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oftheyounybwnchM  ufrequCTtlj' 
cOTCred  with  a  jreUoiriBh  corky 
Mibitance,  Uke  that  which  a  found 
on  the  Uquidambar,  Biid  tonie 
kinds  ofefan."  This  oakii  found, 
~  according  to  Hichaui,  in  Ihe  great-  ^ 
eit  abundance  beyond  the  Alle-  ^  , 

ghanies.  io  the  rertile  di*tricti  of  • 
Kentucky  and  West  Teoneaaee; 
and  in  Upper  LouiBana,  near  the 
Miuouri.  According  to  Punh, 
it  ia  foond  withio  the  mountains, 
on  drj  alate  or  limeitone  hilli ;  and 
in  KentuclcT,  Tennessee,  and  the 
countryof  thelllinoii;  and  alioon 
thebanksofthe  Mjuiuip^  and  the 
Missouri.      "tbe  wood,  accordiog 

to  Michaux,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  whtte  oak,  and  ia  little  csteemed  in 
the  United  States  ;  but,  according  to  Pursh,  the  wood  ii  excellent.  There 
are  treea  in  the  HorticulturBl  Society'a  Oarden,  and  at  Mestrs.  LodiUges**. 
The  portnit  in  our  last  Volume  is  froni  the  latter. 

J   II,  Q.  OBTnai^LOBA  Miekx.     llie  blunt-lobed.J<tti)«rf,  or /W,  Oak. 

HnXMcaUoo.    Mlchi.  Qiw.,  No.  L  1. 1.|  Ponb,  t.  f.  8n.i  Webx.  Aib.  Ak.,  i.  |iK.(  *■"* 

t^,~j!.  "^S^iSw..  wau.  Sp.  K   *.f.  *».  AM..  No.  la.  WaKg».  *Kr„  m  L  8,  f  11    M. 

SiHw ,  7.  p.  IW..  Lodd.  Cm., «1.  ISX;  InxiOd,  Boi  whluOiE,  AnstcuiTuikeT  Oik(H 

ciIWi),  bKuiM  th«  KsnH,  whtdi  in  iwHt,  u«  tuta  bj  U»  wtld  luriwril.  upUnd  wliiw  Otk, 

xJr^mti.    MWii.  Bu«,,  No.  1. 1.  1. 1  Aih,  Aowr.,  1.  t.  «.  j  N.  Anwf.  BfL,  1.  l  9.  j  Wnicb, 

JCeut.A «- '.  >fi.  1  01"  Al-^T^i  uidUi*pUUoft)il>ti«Lnaurlu(Voliu 
^tec.  Char.,  Iic.     Leaves  oblong,  slightly  pubescent  beneath,  sharply  wedce- 

sliaped  at  the  base;  lobea  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  deeply  sinuated,  and  the 

upper  ones  dilated,  snd  Bligbtly  bilobed.    Calyx  hemisphericaL    Fruit  oval, 

and  rather  tmal  I.  (Mickx.,  adspted 

The  heightof  this  tree,ac«irding  to 

Hichaux,  rarely  exceeda  40  ft.,  with 

a  trunk  not  more  than  15  in.  in  dia- 

meter,  and  a  bead  disproportion- 

ately  large ;  owing  to  the  "  early 

diTision   of  the   tnink   into  limbs, 

wiih  which  the  secondary  brancliei 

fbrni   more  acute    anglei   than   is  \ 

uiiuaj     with    other    trees.      The 

branches  are,  also,  hent  inio  elbowa 

at  certain  diatancea,  which  renden 

the  tree  eanly  diHtinguiBhabie,  eren 

when   the   branches   have  fallen." 

The  bark  ii  thin,  «nd  of  a  greyiah 

white.     Thewood  ii  yellowiah,  and 

with  no  dnge  of  red.    The  leaves 

areonshortpetiolei,  andiodeeplylobedas  to  have  almoit  a  star-like  ihape, 

whence  Wangenheirn  called  it  Q.  stellkta.  The  upper  lobei  are  much  broader 

than  the  lower  ones ;  and  the  leaf  ii  attenuated  at  its  base.     Tfae  texture  ia 

coriaceoui,  and  the  colour  is  a  dusky  grecn  above,  and  greyish  beoeath. 

In  auttunn,  the  ribs  assume  a  roiiy  ^nt,  but  never  that  purpUih  red  which  i* 

obserrable  in  those  of  the  scarlet  oak.     The  acoms,  which  are  produced 

in  abundancc,  are  small,  oTal,  and  three  part»  covered  with  a  alightly  nigged 

grevlsh  cup :  they  are  very  sweet,  and  form  a  delicious  food  Por  iquirreli 

and  wild  turkeys ;  whence  the  tree  ia,  in  America,  often  called  the  turkey 
■   oak.     "  In  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia," 
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my»  IScham,  "  thb  apecies  is  thinly  diweiDiiisted  ia  the  foreBta,  and  has 
hitherto  been  considered  bs  a  vaiietj'  of  the  wliite  oafc.  In  MarylBnd,  and 
a  great  pHrt  of  Vir^ia,  wbere  it  Bbounds,  it  is  called  the  box  white  oak,  and 
sometimea  the  iron  oak,  and  the  pest  oalt.  The  last  denomination  only  is 
used  in  thc  Carolinas,  Oeorgia,  and  Eaat  TeDnesKe."  The  ateep  banks  of 
the  Budaoo,  near  I4ew  York,  tbnn  its  most  northem  boundaiT;  and  even 
herc,  Michaux  obaerres,  it  is  onl;  preterved  by  the  influence  of  the  sea  air. 
whidi  BOmewhat  muderatea  tlie  teveritj  ofthe  winten.  It  thrives  bnt  in  a 
dry,  sand}-,  orgrttvellysoil,  □otfarfroin  thesea;  but  it  attainaitslargestHize 
near  Baltimore.  The  farthest  point  at  which  it  was  found  to  the  wesc,  was 
about  150  niiles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  road  to  Pittsburg,  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Vjrginia  aod  Mar^Und,  between  the  Alle^anies  aiid  the  sea. 
"  Growiog  in  a  less  humid  soil,  its  dmber  b  less  elsstic,  but  finer  gruued, 
'  Htronger,  and  more  durabli,  than  that  of  the  white  oak :  hence  it  is  pre- 
ferred,  in  America,  for  posls,  and  is  used  with  adTautage  by  wbeelwrights 
and  coopers."  (Mkhx.)  In  ship-buJlding,  it  is  employed  pnncipBlly  for  the 
knees,  as  it  selaom  produces  ptankB  large  enou^  for  the  sides.  The  pre- 
ference  ^ven,  ia  the  West  Indies,  to  tbe  staves  for  cHsks  procured  from 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tbeii  haag  made,  in 
tbose  diBtiicts,  of  the  poat  otk,  (MuAz.)  Pureh  calls  this  species  the 
upland  white,  or  iron,  oak;  and  says  ^at  it  ia  a  spreadiiie  tree,  from 
SO  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  the  timber  of  which  ie  of  great  value  in  ship-buikling. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1819 ;  and  tho^e  are  planta  of  it  in  the 
Horticultural  6ociety's  Garden,  and  at  Mesars.  Loddiges's., 

S  12.  Q.  ltraVt*  Wall.     The  lyrvte,  or  over-Cup,  Oak. 

N&  &  t  «1 1  N.  Du  Haa.,Y  p.  181. ;  SmlUi  In  R»'>  tjci.,  No.  7a 
Ahmwi.    SwuigpFiHtOik,  WuawhlUOik,.iffwr. 
Atri^lMgl-    Illdii.O<ur.,  N0.3LI.  liimiJourA',  17S&1IU117M, 
Spec.  Char.,  S[c.      Leaves  Eubsessile,  glabrous,  ly- 

rately  smuated ;   much  contracted  in  tbe  middfe, 

but  dilated  at  the  summit,  and  attenuBted  at  the 

base ;  lobes  angular ;  the  upper  pert  of  the  leaf 

dirided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  tricuBpidate  I 

at  their  extremitieB.     Calyx  globular,  rougn,  and  I 

almost  covering  the  acom.  (Micb*.)    The  over<  I 

cup  oak,  according  to  the  youneer  Michaux, 

fonns  s  noble  tree,  of  which  he  nas  seen  spe- 

dmenB,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Savannah,  more  than 

80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  8ft.  to   18ft.  in 

circumference.    The  elder  Miohaux,  however,  states  its  ordinnry  beight  to 

bebetween£Oft.  andeoft.  The  leaTea are  from  6in.  to  8in.  long,  Bmooth, 

narrow,  lyre-shaped,   deep 

borne  on  short '  petioles. 

daliy  the  upper  ones,  are  Bomewnai  iruu- 

cated;   mid,  from  the  resemblance  in    this  , 

respect  to  ^ose  of  the  post  oak,  thia  ^pecies  • 

has  obtained  the  name  of  the  swamp  pott  oek. 

Tlie  foliage  is  thick,  and  of  a  light  agreeable  ^ 

tint;  and  the  bark  is  white.     The  acoms  are  < 

broad,  round,  and  depressed ;  and  the  cups, 

which  are  nearly  closed  over  them,  are  thin 

and  scaly,  each  scale  being  terminated  by  a 

Bhort  firm  point,  or  briatle.  (Jlficix.)   Pursh, 

^Kaking  otthis  tree,  says  that  it  isonly  from 

8ft.  to   15  ft.  high;   but,  as   all  the   other 

wnters  who  have  mentioned  it  describe  it  as 

B  large  tree,  with  a  majestic  sfipeaiBnce,  and 

mo»t  luxuriant  T^ta^n,  Pursh'H  account  of  its  height  is  probably  a  mis- 
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take.  Indeed,  the  tree  of  this  speciea  in  JjoddigeB^s  arboretinn  was  apwwds 
of  15  ft.  high  in  \S34f,  Q,  lyrata  is  a  native  of  the  Bouthern  stales  of 
North  America ;  where,  according  to  the  younger  Midiaux,  ^  it  b  never  seen 
in  the  kmg  narrow  marshes  whidi  iniersect  the  pine  barrens»  but  is  foond 
exclusively  in  the  great  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  are  often 
oTerflowed  at  the  risinff  of  the  watm»  and  are  iaaccessible  duiing  thiee 
quartera  of  the  ycar."  It  is  not  mentioaod  by  Gatesby,  and  appears  fco  have 
been  fiist  descnbed  by  Walther,in  his  Flora  Caro&tkma,  It  was  introdnoed 
into  En^land  in  1786,  biit  is  sddom  met  with  in  coUections.  The  wood, 
though  mferior  to  that  of  the  white  and  post  oaks,  is  more  compact  than 
wouid  be  supposed  ftom  the  swampy  nature  of  its  native  habitat :  it  wiU, 
however,  grow  on  dr^  soU ;  aod  the  eider  Michaux  states  that,  even  in  loose 
sandy  soi^  it  grew  nster  than  any  other  oak  in  his  nurseries.  (HuL  det 
Chenei^  No.  3.)  The  younger  Miomuiz  says  that  **  tfais  species  is  tfae  Isifest 
and  most  highly  esteened  among  the  oaks  that  grow  in  wet  grounds.  llie 
aooms  I  sent  to  France»though  sown  on  upkmds,  have  produoed  flourufaing 
plants,  which  bear  tfae  winter  of  Paris  witnout  injury.  (North  Amer,  Sg^ 
1.  p.  42.) 

§  iv.  Prinus*     Cheshmt  Oaks. 

Stct.  Ckar»,  4^.  Leaves  dentate,  dying  off  of  a  dirty  whitOi  or  of  a  yeUowiih 
orange.  Bark  white,  rough,  and  scaly.  Fructification  annual.  Cup  im- 
bricate.    Nut  oblong,  genmUy  kurge. 

t  13.  Q.  Pri^nus  L,    The  Prinus,  or  Chettnut4eaved^  Oak. 

UeniifUaiiom,    Lin.  Sa  PI.,14UL ;  WUU.  «pi,  4  9^  489. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,&  pw  S9Q.;  N.  Do  Han.. 
7.  p^  1«. ;  Michz.  FL  Bor.  Aner.,  8.  pi  195. 

Spec,  Ckar,^  S^c,  Leaves  oblone-oval,  more  or  less  pointed,  nearij  equally 
toothed.  Cup  somewhat  scuy;  nut  ovate.  (MuAx,  .F/,  Bor,  Amer,,  u. 
p.  195.)  Trees,  varyinc  in  height  firom  20  ft.  to  90  ft.;  and  one  of  the 
varieties  a  low  shrub.  in  the  dimate  of  London  the  trees  grow  firedy, 
and  promise  to  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  general  form,  they  are  as 
handsome  as  any  of  the  American  oaks ;  but  their  foliage  dies  offwith  very 
iittle  colour,  what  there  is  being  generally  of  a  whitish  or  brownish  yeUow. 

Varietiet,  These  are  b^  some  authors  treated  as  species;  but  they  are  so 
obviously  alike  in  theu*  leaves  and  bark  firom  their  in&ncy  upwards,  tfaat 
there  does  not  remain  a  sincle  doubt  in  our  minds  of  dieir  beiag  only 
varieties.  However,  for  the  swe  of  those  who  think  otherwise,  and  also  to 
mark  the  peculiarities  of  each  variety,  we  shall  give  the  identifications, 
synonymes,  and  descriptions  to  each. 

S  Q.  P.  ]  pal6ttri$  Blichx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  iL  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  6., 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Q,  P.  paliistris  Jiic&r.  N,  Amer,  Syi^  L  p.  46. 
t.  8.,  our^.  1735.,  and  the.plate  of  this  tree  in  our  laist  Volume ; 
Q,  PTinos  L.  Sp,  Pl,^  1413.,  WUld*  Sp,  Pl^  p.  439.,  AU,  HorU 
Keto,,  V.  p.  290.,  Pwsk  Fl.  Amer,  Sept.^  ii.  p.  633.,  N,  Du  Ham.^  vii. 
p.  164.,  Smilh  in  Rees's  Cyck,  No.  47. ;  Q.  castanesefoliis,  3cc.,  Plmk, 
Alm.y  309.,  Phyt,^  U  54.,  Cat,  CaroL,  i.  1. 18.  The.  Swamp  Chestnut 
Oak,  the  Chestnut  white  Oak ;  and^  near  Philadelphia,  the  white 
Oak. — Leaves  on  l<Hi^h  footstalks,  obovate.  Fruitverylaige.  Cop 
moderately  hollow,  distinctly  scaly.  (A,  AHcke,)  This  tree,  accord- 
ing  to  the  younffer  Bfichaux,  is,  in  the  southem  states  of  North 
America,  generaUy  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  tnink, 
rising  clear  of  branches,  and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  to  the 
height  of  50  ft. ;  then  spreading  into  a  broad  tufted  bead ;  and 
forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  and  mtyestic  trees  of 
the  American  forests.  The  leaves  oiQ.  P,  pal6stris  are  of  a  shining 
green  above,  and  whitiBh  and  somewhat  wnnkled  undemeath;  they 
have  rather  long  footstalks;  and  are  firom  8  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and  fixNn 
4  in.  to  5  in.  brodd ;  obovate,  and  terminating  in  an  acnte  pdnt. 
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The;  are  ■onKwhet  wedge- 
sht4>e(I,an(lBredeepl}'  den* 
tated  with  blunt  lobe-Ube 
teeth  from  the  summit  to 
the  base.  'nie  aconiB  are 
oT  a  bright  clear  brown,s 
oval,  uid  hrger  tban  those  , 
of  tay  other  Kindof  Ameri- 
can  oak,  except  Q.  nucro. 
c&rpa :  they  are  bome  on 
ver;  short  peduncIeB,  aod 
are  contained  in  shallow 
HcaljcupB  :  theyaresweet, 
■and  are  Bometimes  pro- 
duced  in  great  abundance.    1 

taoaalW  withjn  a  few  miles  of  Phitadefphia ;  but  it  is  in  the  greatest 
dwncftncein  themBiJtane  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Kast 
Florida.  It  grows  onlyin  the  fai^  swampa  which  border  the  riTers, 
or  that  are  enclosed  m  the  fbrests,  and  "  alwB}^  in  spots  that  are  rarely 
immdHted,  and  where  the  soii  is  loose,  deep,  constantly  cool.andluiu- 
nantlv  fertik."  {N.  Amer.  A/l)  Tn  the  Carolinaa  and  Georgia,  it  is 
ummlljr  accotnpanied  by  UHmus  americina  and  U.  aiata,  Rbgndlii 
gTandifldraandM.tripftaIa,thebeech,poplar,hiekory,&c''  ft  waa 
the  first  of  tbe  cheatmit  oaka  obsCTved  by  European  botawsts, 
being  Bupposed  to  be  that  described  and  figured  by  Plukenet  in  1 681 , 
and  by  Catesby  in  1731.  There  appears,  however,  some  discre- 
pancy  between  thdr  descriptionB ;  Plukenet  stating  that  his  oak  had 
red  Tieins  to  the  leavea,  which  Catcsby  Bays  his  oak  had  not. '  It  was 
btroduced  before  1730,  as  it  was  included  in  the  eatalogue  of  the 

rleners  publtBhed  in  that  year  (see  p.  68.) ;  and  it  waa-  one  of 
oaks  atated  by  Cateaby  to  be,  in  hia  time,  "  growing  at  Mr.  Fair- 
child'8."  There  are  trees  of  this  oA  at  Hessrs.  Loddigea'B,  and  in 
the  Horticuttural  8ociety'a  Oarden.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
,  considered,  in  America,  to  be  infeiior  to  that  of  Q.  ilba,  Q.  obtuslloba, 
and  eyen  Q.  macrodirpa,  though  it  is  superior  to  the  wood  of  the 
Americao  oaki  compnsed  tn  the  division  RObrte.  It  ie  too  porous 
fbr  easka  to  contaia  wine  or  spirituous  liquor» ;  but  h  is  used  by 
wheelwrights,  and  for  other  works  which  require  strength  and  some 
durability.  "  As  it  splits  in  a  strai^t  line,  aad  may  be  divided  into 
fine  shreds,  it  is  chosen  by  the  n^roes  for  baaketa  and  brooms." 
As  poBtB  and  railH,  h  will  last  about  18  or  15  yeara,  which  is  one 
tbird  Ion|er  than  the  wood  of  the  willow  oafc  will  remain  unde- 
cayed,  wnen  applied  to  similar  purpoBcs.  In  Georgia,  tbe  wood  of 
the  Bwamp  chestnut  oak  ia  consideredto  make  the  best  fijel.  The 
acomB  are  estremely  Bwoet,  and,  in  tbe  American  woods,  are 
greolily  devoured  by  deer,  cowb,  horaea,  and  swine.  The  prindpal 
merit  of  the  tree,  howerer,  accM^ding  to  the  younger  Michaux,  con- 
aists  in  its  noble  and  m^jeetic  appearance,  and  in  the  extiaordinary 
beauty  of  ita  f(dia<e. 
'  Q.  P.  8  nanftco&  Mtchx.  FI.Bor.  Amer.,  ii,  p.  196,,Quer,,  No.5.  t.  7., 
and  our^.  1736.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  4  P.  mortleola  Midix.fil. 
N.  Avtfr.  Svl.,  \.  p.  M.  l.  9^  Q.  mont4na  mid.  *.  Pl.,  n.  p.  440., 
Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  H.  p.  63*.,  N.  Jhi  Ham.,  vii.  p.  165,,  Smith  Jn 
aw/»  Q)e/.,No. +9.,  LoiM,  Co(.,  ed.  1836;  Q.  PiXaae  Srmthin  Abh. 
/lu.  of  Geor.,  ii.  p.  163.  t.  68,  The  Rock  Chestnut  Oai.  —  Leaves 
on  short  fooistalks,  rhomboid-oval.  Fruif  rather  large ;  cup  top- 
shaped  and  rough ;  nut  oblong.  {Michx.^  The  beautiful  appearance 
of  tfais  tree,  according  to  the  younger  MichauK,  "  when  growing  in  a 
fertile  soil,  is  owing  equally  to  tfie  symmetry  of  its  form  and  the 
6p  8 
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lnzurunce  of  iu  foU^e^"    It 

ia  «ometiaMS  found  Mft.  hi^, 

with  k  truDk  about  Sft.  in 

diametcr ;  but,  u  it  genenll^ 

grows  in  foar  rockf  soil,  it 

ver;  seldorQ  attains  these  di- 

mencioiu.     In  opeD  elevsted 

ntuatioiia,  it  spreads  widely, 
and  fonne  a  hetA  like  that  of ' 

an  apple  tree.    The  bark  on 

old  trees  is  bud,  thick,  and 
deeplj  furrowed;  and  the 
outer  bork  is  equaUjgood  for 
tanning  as.  the  inner  bark. 
Thewoodureddiih,Uke  that 

of  the  white  oak)  sud,  thou^  ita  p<m8  are  more  open,  its  spedfic 
grarity  u  greater,  a  piece  of  its  wood  nnking  in  water,  while  a  piece 
of  the  same  siie  of  Q.  Alba  will  Bwim.  The  leaves,  in  America,  are 
5ia.  or  Sin.  long,and  3in,  or  4in.  broad;  ovaJ,  and  uniformly  den- 
tate,  with  the  teeth  more  r^ular,  bnt  f esa  acute,  thBU  thoce  of  Q.  P. 
palfiBtris ;  the  leaf  tenninating  in  s  point.  Wheu  t^eginning  to  unfbld 
lu  spring,  tbe  leavea  are  covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  and  thej 
appear  Bomewhat  wrinkled ;  but,  when  fullj  expaoded,  tfaej  are  per- 
fectly  ^ltdiroue,  smootb,  ^d  of  a  'delicate  texture.  The  petiole, 
whicn  u  rather  Bhort,  ia  jellow,  and  the  colour  becomes  brigbtcr 
and  more  conspicuous  in  autmnn.  Tlie  acoms  are  long,  of  an 
obloog.ova]  shape :  they  are  produced  in  pairs,  on  a  short  peduncle, 


e  enveloped  for  about  one  third  of  their  length  in  pear-el 
cupa,  covered  with  loose  sc&les.  They  ure  sweet,  and  ofa 
ligfat  brown  colour.     Tbis  oak,  according  to  the   younger 


e  of  those  which  grow  promiscuously  with  other  treet  in 
foresti ;  but  it  ia  found  in  Bmal]  patchei,  in  particular  habitats,  only 
on  high  grouniis,  thickly  strewed  with  stones,  or  covered  with  rocks. 
','  Thus  it  is  often  seen  on  the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  ClmmplBin ;  and  still  more  fi-equently  on 
tlie  Alle^hsuies,  in  PennBylvania  and  VirginiB."-  On  these  moun- 
tains,  it  is  sometimes  found  where  the  soil  is  so  meagre,  that  the 
trees  do  not  exceed  80 ft.  or  25ft.  in  hright,  and  their  trunka  8in. 
or  10  in.  in  diameter.  In  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  BAai^tand, 
thiB  species  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  chestnut  oak;  while  on 
the  baniiB  of  the  Hudnon  it  is  called  the  rock  oak;  and  the  yoiinger 
Hichaux,  combiniog  the  two  names,  caUs  it  tbe  rock  chestnut  cok. 
It  waa  introduced  m  ISOO;  and  tbere  are  trees  in  the  Horucultural 
Society'8  Garden,  Bnd  at  Hessra.  Loddiges's.  The  wood,  thou^ 
too  porous  to  be  used  as  stavea  for  cBBks  to  conlain  spirituous 
liquors,  is  eBieemed,  inNew  York,  nextto  thst  ofthe  whiteoak  for 
the  construction  of  Bhips.  It  ia  employed  for  tbe  knees  and  frames ; 
pieces  adapted  for  which  are  rBrely  to  be  obtained  from  the  white 
oak ;  while  the  rock  chestnut  oak,  "  growing  up,"  bs  Michaux  sayi, 
"  in  a  con^nuai  coDtroversv  with  the  winds,"  produces  a  f''™' 
number  of  twisted  and  crooked  branchea,  or  large  limbs,  perfectly 
well  adapted  for  the  purpooe.  It  ia  aho  considered  superior  to  anv 
other  Bpedes,  except  the  live  oak,  for  fiiel.  The  barfc,  at  New  York 
snd  in  PennBvlvaoia,  is  eateemed  the  best  for  tanning ;  but  onl^  that 
of  the  aeconiry  brBnches,  and  of  the  trunka  of  young  treea,  la  em- 
ploved.  Hichaux  suggestE  that  the  tree  might  grow  in  exposed 
rouv  places  in  Europe,  where  tbe  acoma  mig^t  l>e  drt^ped  m 
crevices  iu  the  rocks,  or  plented  iu  luuTen  places,  where  toe  soil 
appeara  incapable  of  otber  cultiTatioD. 
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1  Q.  P.  3  acwmiiutta  Michs.  FL  fior.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  198.,  Quer.,  No.  &.  t.  8., 
and  oiir/^.  1737.;    Q.  P,  acumiD^ta   Midix.  ju.  tT.  Amer.^.,  i. 
p.51.t.I0.;  Q.CaMiaaifriiU.^.PL.ir.p.iil.,  PurAFLAmeT. 
Sept.,  iL  p.  634.,  .V.  Dn  Hmn.,  vii. 
p.  167.,  S<mA  io  Rect't  OcL,  N.  51., 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1930.     Tbe  jdlow 
Oak.  —  Learea  on   long  fboutalki  j 
obtuBe  at  the  base,  Bhuply  Mrreted. 
Fnut  of  moderate  nze ;  cup  hemi- 
sphericHL  {Michx.')  The  yellaw  oek, 
according  to  tfae  younger  Hichaiut, 
iB   a   &stigiate-erowina    tree,  froiD  > 
70ft.  to  BOft.high,andwtth  a  trunk 
about  2ft.  iudiameter.    Thebarkis 
1,  and 
The 

wood  is  yellowish ;  but  the  tiiit  is 
not  BufGciently  bright  to  entitle  it 

to  rank  among  tbe  omaciental  woods,  j'i]e  leavcB  are  lanceolate, 
obtuse  at  the  boie,  and  endiiw  in  a  Bharp  porat,  regularlj  tootbed, 
of  a  l^t  green  above,  and  wbitiah  tteneath.  The  acorne  are  atDall, 
rouuduh-OTate,  end  contained  in  BhaUow  Bligfatlv  ac^y  cupc:  they 
are  conaidered  sweeter  than  those  of  an^  other  kind  of  oak  in  tbe 
United  States.  It  ia  generally  found  ui  the  middle  and  weBtem 
statee,  takine  the  banka  of  the  Delaware  for  its  northem  bouodarf, 
and  thoae  of  ^e  Savsiiuah  for  its  southerti.  It  ia,  however,  very 
thinly  disseminated,  and  ia  frequently  loat  ai^t  of  for  Mvenl  days' 
jouTDey,  even  in  thoie  states  where  it  is  most  plentijiil.  From  ita 
com[>arBtive  rareneaB,  it  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  tipplied  to  any 
uaea  in  the  arts;  and  Hicbaux  saya  that  the  pores  iu  its  wood  are  ' 
BO  irregularly  disposed,  and  so  niunerous,  that  the  wood  would  pro- 
bably  pouess  very  little  of  either  Btrength  or  durability.  The  tree 
is,  however,  very  ornamental  trom  ita  be«uti(iil  foliage,  and  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth.  It  was  introduced  in  1822;  and  there  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddues^s. 

t  Q.P.4pi>inIaaGchx.FI.Bor.Aaier.,ilp.ig6.,Quer.,No.5.  t.S.f.  1.; 
a  P.  CUn^uiptn  Michi.  fil.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  65.  t.  10.,  N.  Amer.  Syl. 
.  i  p.  55.  1. 11.,  and  our  J^.  173S.;  Q.  Chinaiuipm  PurBh  FI.  Amer. 
Sqrt.,  ii.  p.  634.,  Smith  in  Hee8'a  Cycl.,  No. 
48.;  Q.  prinoldes  WiM.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  440., 
N.  Da  Ham,,  vH.  p.   166.     The  Chinquapin,  ', 
oi  Dwarf  ChestnuC,  Oak. — Leavea  on  shortisb 
petioles ;  somewhat  lanceolate ;  glaucous  be-  , 
neath.  (MkhJ!.)     The  dwarf  chestnut  oak  ia  | 
one  of  the  smallest  of  tbe  genus,  as,  according  ^ 
to  the  younger   MicbBUK,  it  rarel^  ezceeds 
30  m.  in  heigbt ;  thou^  Pursh  says  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  3  fL  or  4  ft.  The  leaves  are  oval- ' 
acuminate,  iegu\atiy,  but  not  deeply,  dentated, 
of  H  light  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath. 
The  Bcoras  are  encloaed,  for  ebout  one  third  of 
their  lennh,  in  scaly  sessile  cups :  they  are  of 
the  middre  aize,  somevhat  elongated,  Bimilarly  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  very  aweet.     Nature  seemB  to  have  souj^t  to  compensatc  for  the 
diminutive  siie  of  this  abruh  by  the  abundance  of  ita  Iruit :  the  stem, 
wbich  is  Bometimes  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  ia  stretched  at  fuU  length 
upon  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  its   thickly  clusteri^  acoma. 
{N.  Amer.  1^1.,  i.  p.  56.)     ThiB  sbcub  growa  most  abundantly  in  the 
northem  and  midale  Btstes  of  Noith  America,  and  is  usually  found 
6f  3 
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in  particnlar  dittrictB  of  Ttrj  poor  Mnl,  whcre,  «1011«  01  imi^ed 
witk  the  bnr  oak  (Q.  Bai)lBteri),'it  aoinetiines  coren  tncta  of  more 
thui  lOOacreiinextent.     It  w»  iDtRXluced  b  1883;  bot  is  rardj 
to  be  met  with  ia  plantatioiu.     Punfa  itates  that  it  ii  highiy  orai- 
maitAl  when  in  (uU  bloom;  and  Mieham  oboerves  ihat  ii  might 
probably  be  cultiTBted  tkmg  wttb  Q.  Buisten  for  iti  fruit,  whidi, 
aa  befbre  obserred,  is  verf  iweet.    Fh>m  the  snMll  siie  of  the  plant, 
thii   variety  is   well   descrTing   of  culture   fbr  auburfaaii  or  smsJl 
vills  gardens,  and  minianire  Brhoretuins. 
t  Q.  P.  5  tonentdia  Micbi.  R.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  196.,  Qucr..  No.  5.  t.  9. 
f.  2. ;  Q.  F.  dlscolor  Jfiolr.  JU.  A*,  tL  p.  46.  t.  6,  N.  Ama-.  JW., 
i.  p.  43.  t.  7.,  aod  oarfig.  1739.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  d.  bfcolor 
Wm.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  MO.,  PwA  FL 
Amer.  Sepf.,  ii.  p.  633.,  ^.  i)K  Ho»., 
'  vii.  p.  16&.,  Smiih  in  Ree^t  CycL,  No. 
50.;  0.  MichBuuNutt.  The  Swainp 
white  Osk. — Lekves  Bhnoet  sesnle, 
obtuselj    OTsl,    bluntljr     toothed; 
downy    benea^.    {Uidui.)     The 
Bwamp  white  osk,  in  Amencs,  san 
the  joaaffs  Micbaox,  is  a  besutiMl 
tree,  more   tban  70  h,  higfa,  of  a 
vigorous  babit  of  growth,  and  with 
hixutiant  foliage.     Tbe  leaves  ara 
from  8  in.  to  S  in.  long,  and  4  in.  4 
broad;    entire  fowards   tbe  base, 
which   ia   attenuated    aod    wedge- 
shaped;   bat  dilatcd  and  eoarsely 
tootfaed  for  two  third*  of  tbeir  lei^tfa. 

Tiie  tree  U  distinguiBhed,  wken  fiiU  grown,  bjr  tfas  ransrkable 
sppesraiice  of  its  leaves,  wfaich  are  on  the  under  nde  nlky,  and 
snd  of  a  silverj  whtteness;  i^e  the  upper  side  is  Bmooth,  and  of  a 
bright  green.  It  wss  IVoin  this  strikin«  contrast  thst  Dr.  Miihloi- 
bcig  pve  this  tree  thc  spcdlic  name  of  dfscolor.  The  sconis  are 
Eweet,  but  seldom  abundant;  the;  are  hmg,  of  a  clear  chestnut 
browB,  andcontMiKd  ia  radier  Bhallow  s^y  cups,  edgod  with 
short  slender  Slamenta.  Tbcse  cups  ore  "  more  downjr  wKhin  than 
those  of  aay  other  osk;"  ond  tber  sre  bonie-in  pain,  on  peduncles 
of  from  1  in.  to  2in.  inlength.  The  barfc  is  Bcuy,  andof  BKreeni^ 
white.  With  tbe  escepdon  of  the  diBtrict  of  Bbinc,  snd  tbe  mari- 
tinteparta  of  the  Bottthem  provinces,  Michaux  inforiDB  us  tbat  this 
oak  tB  difiiisai  throughont  thc  wbole  of  the  Umted  Staies.  "  In 
cqmpariBon,  howcver,  with  several  other  species,  it  is  not  common, 
being  found  onl;  on  tbe  edges  of  swamps,  and  in  wet  places  exposed 
to  inan(lations,aDd  not  in  the  fbreats  st  iBrge."  It  generally  growa  m 
compBnjr.with  d.  paluBtriB,  ^cer  rilbruin,  N^isb  aquitica,  Bnd  Cbtts 
ilba ;  and,  in  Btitish  plantations,  woitld  tfarive  in  tm  aome  situatioiis 
8B  the  alder  aad  poplar.  Tliis  spedet  appears  to  have  been  i^ 
oovered  hj  the  dder  Hidiaux,  who  hai  f^ired  a  leaf  of  it  under 
the  oame  of  Q.  P.  tomcaitdsB;  but  when  it  wss  introdnced  into 
Britdn  is  uncertain,  thotigfa,  in  sll  probahilitr,  it  would  be  about  the 
same  time  as  Q.  P.  montfcola,  vis.  in  1800.  llie  wood  is  atrong, 
dastic,  and  heavierihaa  that  oTthe  wfaite  oak.  InfiiU.gn>wn  trees, 
the  grain  is  fine  and  close,  snd  the  pores  are  not  vidble  to  the  naked 
eye:  itBplitseasily^Bndina  straight  Itne;  and,BceordingtoM>cbaiu, 
it  is  eateemed  next  in  «juality  \a  the  American  wbite  oak,  though, 
from  its  rarenesB,  it  ts  but  seldom  employed  for  economical  pur- 
poi.es.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  B|>ec>eB  io  the  orboietiim  aX  HessrB. 
Laddigon's,  and  one  in  tbe  Horticultural  8odety'B  Uarden,  under 
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tbe  Dame  of  Q,  blcolor,  of  which  tbe  plate  of  tbia  trec  ia  our  last 
Volume  u  a  portniit. 

§  V.  Babra.  Red  Amencan  Oaks. 
Seci,  Char.  LetiTes  deeply  lobed,  Binuated,  multifid,  aod  mucronated,  B«rit 
dark,'aud  not  scaling  oC  Fnictification  bienniai.  Nut  ovate,  with  «  per- 
UBtent  stvlc.  Cup  imbricate,  iargc  in  proportioa  to  the  aut.  Trees,  Tarylng 
from  80  tt.  or  90  ft.  to  15  ft.  or  20  fl.  in  heufat ;  remarkable  fbr  tbe  bnght 
red,  deep  scarlet,  or  dark  purple,  of  tbeir  fafiage,  when  itdieaoffinautumn. 
Perhaps  moEt  oTthe  kinda  in  thiB  «ertion  mignt  bereduced  to  twoor  tbree 
Bpecies ; .  but,  as  thev  comc  up  tolerabiy  true  from  aeed,  we  hare  conndered 
'"  ~~   ~  '     t  rar  tbe  cuitivator  to  treat  them  as  distinct.     The  har- 


diest  and  most  rapid-erowing,  and  at  thc  same  time  the  most  etegant  and 
omamental,  tree  of  the  scction  is  Q..  paKutris,  wbich,  with  ilB  apreading 
drooping  branches,  and  its  strai^t  ercct  trunk  and  spii^  top,  is,  uidepeii.T 
dentf)'  of  its  lively  scarlet,  orange,  and  red  colour»!  io  spring  and  autumii,  ia 
our  opinion,  the  most  giaceful  of  all  oaks,  dlher  European  or  American. 

t  14.   Q.  ru'bra  L.     The  red,  or  Champion,  Oak. 

Utmlffclkm.    Un,  Sn  PL,  1413.  ;  W11U.  ^.  Fl.,  «.  p.  M&  ;  Ail.  Hort  Knr..  &  &  «K.  1  Pnnh 
n  Antr.  Snt,  aa  630.J  Micfai.  Quer.,  Ko.  «a  j  &iiltlilii  Abta.  I[ii.,s.p.i(iS.i  £  DuU>ni..T. 
p.  ITU.  t  SnlUi  In  II>n'i  CrcL.  No.  m. 
SmuiMmi.    fi.  PiciilidiTuurl.  &<:.,  i^fal.  l>*(L,t  &l.f  t. 
Siuraiili^i.    Pluk.  Fh^,  t,  M.  K  4  i  Mlclii.  Quct.,  t  U,  SS. ;  Nntb  Amcr.  SjL,  S.  L  «S.  j  ootjlti. 

I74(L  10  1741 1  iiidtlwpiitviirtlili^cdBliiouiliuc  Voluu». 
Spec.  Char,,  ^,  Leaves  smooth,  oblong.  sinuated,  on  loog  Btalks ;  lobes  acute 

sharply   tootbed,   briatle-pointed.       Calyx   of  the  miit   flat  undemeath. 

Nut  ovatc.  (  WiUd.')  A  tree  90  ft.  or  90  R.  in  beigbt.  Introduced  in  1739. 
Varietiei.     Aiton,  la  the  Hortvx  Kewentit,  2d  ed.,  mentions  twoyarieties :  Q. 

rubra  latifoUa,  the  chacopionoak,which  ia  the  Q.  rilbra  of  Lioneus;  andQ. 

rubra  montina,  tbe  mountain  red  oEik. 

Deicrmtion,  ^c.  The  red  oak  ia,  in  America,  a  tall  widely  spreading  trcci 
frequeiitly  more  than  80  It.  high,  ond  wjth  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  fl.  Jn  diameter. 
The  bark  is  comparBtively  smooth,  of  a  dark  colour,  very  thick ;  and,  ihouith  in 
old  treea  it  cracks,  yet  it  never  scales  offas  in  the  sectiona  AlbEand  /^inus. 
Tbe  wood  is  reddisn  and  coarse-grained ;  and  its  porea  are  often  so  large  as 
to  adjiiit  (heentranceof  ahur.  Tlieleaves,whea  they  Grst  come  out  in  spring, 
are  of  a  fine  sulphur  colour ;  when  fully  espanded,  they  are  amootli  and 
shining  on  both  sides,  larpe,  deeply  laciniated,  and  sometimes  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base,  espedally  on  old  trees;  and,  before  they  fall,  they  tum  of  a 
deep  piirpliah  red,    According  to  the  yoiinger  Micbaux,  tbe  leaves  on  old 


rees  ol^  Kcarly  rescmble  those  of  Q.  falc^ta.     The  leaves  oF  Q.  falc^ 

re,  however,  alWayB  downy  beneaih ;  while  tbose  of  Q.  liibra  are  Bmootb. 

«F  4 


The  leaTca  of  Q.  riibra  die  off  of  a  inore  purpluh  red  thao  thoie  of  moM  of 
tbe  other  kinda  in  thb  aeccion  i  butthey  often  becoiDeyeUow  befbre  tbejiftU. 
They  vary  much  ia  shBpe,  fironi  the  age  of  the  plant,  or  the  Boil  uid  siUutiaa 
in  which  it  hu  grown.  Fig.  1740.,  copied  from  the  elder  Hichaux'a  Hatoin 
<Ut  CkSna,  shom  the  leaves  of  a  seedling  a  jear  oldi;%.  1741..  from  tbe 
■ame  work,  those  of  a  tree  bearine  acomi;^.  17+2.  showa  seret»!  leavt» 
gathered  from  tree»  in  Ensland  rf  four  or  fiye  years'  growih ;  fig.  1743.  ii 
drkwn  from  a  specimen  t^en  from  a  tree  in  the  Horticultunl  8acietr's 
Oarden;and/e.  1744.  ii  aleaf  irom  thesplendid  (iill-grown  treeintbePulbHn 
NiWKry,  of  which  there  is  a  portrait  in  ~  i  - . . 

our  lut  Volume.    Sy  comparing  the 
plates  of  the  trees  of  this  species  in 


our  iast  Volume,  it  wiJI  be  seen  how 
exceedingly  the  leaTca  vary.  The 
acoms  are   seasile,  or   oa  Tery  short 

peduncles;  theyare  large,  and  are  produced  in  great  abuDdance;  tfaey  are 
rounded  nt  the  summit,  ond  compresaed  at  thc  base;  and  they  are  contuned  in 
flat  very  ehallow  cupg,  covered  with  narrow  compoct  scalcs.  The  red  oak  is 
oneof  the  moet  common.species  in  CanadB,and  the  whole  of  the  north  oftbe 
United  States.  In  the  atatea  of  New  York,  Ncw  Jersey,  part  of  Philadelphia, 
and  along  the  whole  range  of  the  All^hanics,  it  is  nearly  as  Bbundant  as  Q, 
coccfnea  and  Q.  tinctdriH;  but  it  is  much  fess  common  in  the  more  BOUthem 
states,  its  perfect  developement  requiring  a  cool  climate  and  a  lertile  soiL 
The  red  oak  was  introduccd  mto  Francie  ^ut  1740,  and  was  first  planted 
-n  the  estate  of  Du  Hanul,  at  Kttrivicra.     In  Ensland,  the  fir6|t  n" —  ''"• 


we  find  of  thc  rcd  oak  is,  that  it 


cultLvated  by  Milier  in  1739.     Since 
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thu  time  it  haa,  perhuia,  bwn  more  generally  planted  thon  anjr  other  of  the 

Americai  oalis,  though  rull-grown  speciinens  of  it  are  not  verj  numeroui. 

The  largeat  whicb  we  know  of  qcw  London,  it  at  Syon,  where  it  b  57  ft. 

high ;  and  the  largett  in  Bngland  \a  at  Stnthfieldsaye,  where  it  ii  100  ft.  high. 

Several  trees  in  the  Deighbourhood  of  Loodon,  and  particulBrly  one  at  Purter'» 

Cross  whichis  upwardB  of  40  fl.  high,  ripen  aconu,  from  wbcb  young  planta 

haye  been  raised.    The  wood  is  bo  coarse  and  porous  as  to  be  oi  scarcely  aoy 

use  in  the  arts.  It  i»,  however,  employed  in  America  for  the  staves  of  flour  and 

sugar  cBiks,  or  to  contain 

anykindof  drygoods.    The 

bark  contains  a  large  pro- 

portion   of  tannin,  and   is 

very   eitensively   used    by 

taDners    in     tbe    United 

Stotes.     The   acoms    are 

voradously  eaten  by  wild 

animals,  aud  also  by  the 

cowa,  borses,  and  swine  that 

are  ^owed  to  range  in  the 

woods  after  the  heriwge  has  .^mnhk. 

perished.  Apllio(Th&k)  x^Sfiins    V  .Cm.XU.lT^ 

FavdnhuAbb.and8inith,t.     mtmmm ,     x^.^,^^^      ' 

14,  and  our^.  1745.,  the      f  /  '      ' 

brciwn  bair-streak  butterfly,     j     '        ' 

fw.  ™  .!,„  1 of  tlus   -^ 


BOft.hlih   wlUl  __ 

tbthnd  S(t  i  In  Fmmiiiub,  ■ 

ct  Uia  bwl  SOft.     IB  Fnn», 

fran  «ft.  to  flOft.  In  briflit,  ta 

BsK  DRitloDt  1  luptrti  Im  U  Uie  P«lt  TrfimaB,  oT  whicb,  bawn»,  wt  han  Bot  b«D  ibJe  to 
JliMiMtiiM    IB  BrlltUT.  ml  BuTH,  14  nui  pluisd.lt  !•  l*ft,  hlcbi  ncw  NuU*, 

.UUWft.  high,  nrlUi  1  Itunk  *ft.  ln  dluMtcT.    In  Suonr.  U  W^u. 60 ;wt  oli], 

fiOft.hl|b,w)ihalruDk  tft.  6bi.  IndiiDincr.    In  Auitiii,  u  Viniu.  u  Luinbuii,  !6  r«n 

— .  Illil6ft,hi|bi  lUukMaor  UielniiiklOiiL,ud  of  Ib* hwl  18 ft.    tn  Truuu,  u  BBlln,  b) 

tbtBotulsdBdn.lOjwiald,  llli60R.blsb(  tba  dluiclCT  crf  thc  trunk  3ft.,  ud  of  tha  h«d 

SSft.    InIt(lT,lnLdggfa««7,UM«iu,HT«uipUntad,  llliian.  hlthj  tha  diuutB  of  Ihe  tnmk 

Glu.,Md«(thabHdS«ft. 

l  15.  O.  cocci'HKA   Wm.    The  scarlet  Oak. 

A(MWhMik  Wu»  Fonl.MKM.j_liyix.FLBi».  Amer.,  3.  ik  m  i  WIIM.  Sdl  Fl.,  i.  MB.  | 
Alt.  HoR.  Kaw.,  G.  b  Ssi.  i  KDih  FL  Amo.  Sm.  £  p.a3a  1  Hicbi.  Ouer.,  No.  IB.  i  N.  Du  BUL, 
7.  p.l7ti  9mlthinSc<i-iCrcL,Na6L  '■■-'" 

Awvw.    a  rtbna  Aa.,  ik.  I.,  S.  p.  Wl. 
Oi^tfitit.    Wus.Foru.,t.9L)W^i.QuH.,  1.31,39.;  N.  Amer.  B]>L,  1. 1  tS.  t  oor  jb>.  ITM. 

na,  «d  17«.  1  ud  Uie  plue  of  tbli  treeru  our  Uil  Voluine. 
J^rwc.  Char.  ^c.     Leavea  smooth,  oblong,  deeply  and  widely  unuated,  on  long 
stalks;  lobes  divaricated,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointed.     Calyx  of 
the  truit  turbinate,  half  as  long  aa  the  niit.  (WiUd.)    A  tree,  BOft.  high. 
Introducedin  1691. 

Deieriplion,  ^e.  llie  scariet  oak  is,  ia  Arncrica,  a  tree  of  more  than  SO  ft. 
h^h,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tree  is  of  a  more  ruid  habit 
afgrowth  tliHn  Q.  rilbra,  the  branches  of  whicli  are  very  flexible.  The  bark 
.  is  darh-coloured,  entire,  ond  very  thick ;  snd  the  wood  is  reddigh  and  coarse- 
grained,  wich  very  open  )>ores.  The  leBves,  which  have  long  petioles,  are 
of  B  beautiful  green,  shining  on  both  sides ;  and,  on  old  trees,  laciniated  ia 
a  very  remarkabTe  manner,  having  uiuaily  four  deep  einiues  on  each  side,  very 
broad  at  bottom.    The  leavee  b^in  to  change  witn  the  first  cold,  and,  after 
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•everal  aucc««aive  (mbi,  tura  to  a  briUiaiit  icvtet, 

inHteBdorthedullred  of  tfaoae  of  O.  liUmu    Theae 

loive*  difler  very  greatly 

in  «ImpeBtdiffemitBtBgee 

'q  tbe  growdi  of  the  tr~~ 


tWhen  uuite  foung,  ther  J 
we  BcarcelT  lobed  at  all, 


cel7  k 
I  may  be  seen  by  fig. 
l74C.,which  is  takenJrcni 
Michaux*s  Hutoire  dei  i 
Ckenet,  and  representa  s 
seedliug  a  yearold.  Fig. 
f  1747.  iB  B  leaf  taken  from 
'  a  tree  in  the  Horticultunil 
Society's  Garden ;  and 
^.1746.,  a  uirig  ond  acom 
trom  an  oid  tree  cc^ied 
from  Micbaux.  Amidit 
all  the  Tarietiea,  hawerer, 
ia  the  shape  of  tbe  leaf  of 
the  Bcariet  oali,  it  may  always  be  diBtinguished  from  that  of  Q.  r^bra  by  tbe 
di&rent  hue  wbich  it  aasumes  in  autumn;  the  colour  of  Q.  coccfnes  bang 


always  a  Inisht  scarlet,  or  yellovfi^  red,  of  more  or  leaa  intensity ;  nnd  tbat  <m 
ti.  rubra  a  dull  ciimsoD,  or  purpliBh 
red.     The  leaf  is  alio  larger,  and  th 


iudeutationB  in  old  leaves  rounder. 

The   acoms  Bxe   large,  somewbat 

etoDgaied,  similarly  rounded  at  both 

eodB,  and  half-corered  with   scaly 

top-ahaped  cups.     As  the  fruic  of 

th:s  tree  Taries  in  uze  with   the  > 

quality  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to 

distiDguish  it  &om  that  of  Q.  tinc- 

toria  :  the  only  coostMit  difference 

is,  tbat   the  liernel  of  the  nut  is 

always  yellowish  in  Q,  tinctdria,  and 

always  white  in  Q.  cocclnea.     The 

diffi^rence  1>etween  the  Bcartet  oak 

nnd  the  red  oak  appeara  to  be  about 

as  grest  as  tbst  which  exists  between 

two  verv  distinct  TarietieB  of  apple  and  pear :  for  example,  the  noDparel  and 

the  golden  pippin,  or  the  JBTgonelle  and  the  summer  bergamot.    These  oaks 

arenot,boweTer,on  that  B<»!Ount  the  less  worthy  of  betr^  kept  quite  distiBCtf 

tbr  it  must  always  be  recollected,  that  aome  of  the  finest  plants  io  cTeiy  de- 

partment  of  culturearethe  TarietieB  of  species.and  not  the  ^>edes  themselTes. 

The  acarlet  oak,  in  the  climate  of  Lonuon,  and  in  £urope  ^endty,  may  be 

considered  as  of  equal  hardiDess  and  nqndity  of  growth  with  the  red  oak. 

The  largest  tree  oi  it  which  we  have  Bcen,  and  know  to  be  certainly  of  the 

scarlet  oak,  is  at  Syon,  where  it  ie  77  ft.  high,  with  a  tnink  3  ft.  9  in.  in 

diameter. 

Geo^aphy,  HaloTi/,^c.  The  scarlet  oak,  saysthe  younger  M]chaux,iEfirBt 
seeu  in  the  vidnity  of  Boston ;  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  New  Jerscy, 
PennBylvania,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  CarolmaB  and  Oeoi^a.  In  the  liorthern 
Btates,  it  ia  often  conbunded  with  Q.  nibra,  and  in  (hose  of  the  south  with  Q. 
falc&ta.  The  scarlet  oak  waa  one  of  those  discovered  by  Banister,  and  induded 
in  hia  catalogue  dated  1660.  It  was  probably  sent  here  by  him  to  his  patran, 
Bishop  Compton  (aee  p.  44.) ;  as  we  are  informed,  by  the  Hortut  Kevxnat, 
tbat  there  wasa  plant  ofitin  thebishop'agardenin  1691.  It  wax,  at  Gnt,  Biq^ 
posed  to  tie  only  a  TBriety  of  Q.  r^bra,  and  it  ia  muitioDed  as  sucb  in  the  firat 
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edition  of  the  Hortui  Keaxnnt(m,  p,357.).  Wangenhdin  wu  tbe  fint  author 
who  distiiiK|ii8hed  it  as  a  Bpecies.  It  waa  one  of  tbe  plants  Eent  to  France  by 
theelder  Micliaux  in  1786,  andronnedpartof  tbe  plantatioDS  at  Rambouillet; 
wliere,  we  are  iDfbmed  by  the  younger  MicfaBui,  Uiere  was  a  tree  of  it  which, 
Hbout  1819,  WBS  45  ft.  hirii.  (See  p.  141.) 

Propertiei  and  Utt.  The  wood  of  the  Bcarlet  oak  is  oitery  little  value  in 
the  arts,  snd  it  nudtes  very  poor  fiiel.  It  decays  rafudly.uid  is  too  pcrousto 
contun  wine  or  spirita,  TheprincipBl uBemade  of it  in  AmericBisfor stBTes  to 
miU[e  casks  for  drygoods.  Thebarkisemployed  in  tanning,butis  not  equal  to 
tbat  of  tbe  Q.rCibra.    Tbis  tree  produces  gaUs,  wbicb,  in  Anerica,  areapplied 


ne  purposes  as  tbe  Eiiropean  gafrs  of  i 
dening,  the  scarlet  oak,  like  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  this  section,  ii 
cuUrly  adapted  for  plantiiig  in  tbe  margins  of  woods  or  groves  on  a  flai  waz- 
face ;  or  for  scattenn^  in  irr^ular  mBsses  througfaout  a  wood  on  a  decliTi^, 
the  surface  of  which  is  seen  from  betow.  For  small  groupa  near  the  eye  it  is 
also  weH  Hdapted ;  tbougb  the  beauty  of  tbe  folisge  of  young  trees  niust  be 
acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Q.  nlbra  and  Q.  &lcBta.  The  long 
foolstalka  of  the  leayes,  and  the  absence  of  deep  sinuoBities  ia  the  leaves  of 
young  trees,  give,  wich  reference  to  picturesque  effect,  Q.  coccfnea  the  sune 
relation  to  Q.  tiAm  tbat  Q^  sessilifldra  faos  to  Q.  pedunciiUta. 


X  16.  Q.  AHBi'ov 
UifMfamm.    Ulehi.  Aih,  3.  f 

pL  &/..  Dot  HimiboJdL 
b~— '.    a.  bonUii  ItidU.  N.  Amtr.  SpL,  I.  p.  Sft 

-     "'-"ix.  Arti.,t9L,  N.  Admt.  STl,Lt.«.i(Hijt(.  i7W.)ii>id  tfaaiilitaDrtUiCr 


Spec.  Outr.,  Ife.    Leaves  sinuated,  glabrous,  acute  at  the  bese ;  sinuses  some- 

wfaat  acute.     Cup  samewbat  shieldHshaped.     Nut  roundiah-ovate.  {Michi.y 

A  tree,  var]^  iroin  40fl.  to  60(i.  high.     Introduced  in  18O0. 

DetcripHon,  ^c.   Hein^yoak.Bccordingto  theyoui^er  Michaux,  forms,  in 

Americs,a  tree  £roni40ft.  toeoft.  hi^,  and  withatrunk  Ift.  6in.indiameter. 

It  bears  a  close  analoKj'  to  the  red  oak  in  its  fdiage,  and  to  the  scarlet  oak 

in  its  friut ;  whence  Hicheui  has  given  it  the  specific  name  of  ambfgua.   It' 

bas  also  another  peculiarity,  in  blosamning  every  year,  though  il  takes  two, 

three,  and,  in  vefy  cold  climatea,  four  years  to  macure  ita  truit.     Thc  leaves 

are  luge,  amooth,  and  deeply  sinuated ;  the  indentations  being  sharper  and 

more  aneular  than  those  of  ihe  leaves  of  Q.  coccinea.    Tbe  acoms  are  of 

the  middle  aiie,  rounded  at  tbe  end,  and  coutained  in  scaly  t<q>-Bbaped  cups. 

The  grey  oak  is  found  farther  north  tban  any  other  American  species.     The 

elder  Uticbaus  found  it  on  (iie  8t.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec,  in  n.  lat.  4T°  60'. 
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Uoder  that  pondlel,  aod  at  Uali&z,  in  Noro  Scoda,  it  is  only  40  fL  high ; 
but  it  increasea  in  aize  as  it  gets  farther  south,  dll,  od  the  ahores  of  uke 
Champlaia,  it  often  aUaiDa  the  heigfat  of  60  ft.  It  was  firat  dcscribed  by  tbe 
jtmnger  Hichaux,  aad  wu  iQtroduced  iato  En^Und  bj  the  Messn.  Fraaer, 
m  1600.  Froin  it«  geographical  range,  it  ia  evidentjy  Gtter  fbr  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  than  dther  the  preceduie  or  foUowing  aorta.  Plauta,  in  the 
ne^hbourhood  af  Loadon,  grow  vigorousij ;  and,  froni  their  ven  large  foliwe, 
make  a  fine  appearance,  even  «beii  young.  Thii  kind  must  not  be  conrounded 
with  che  Q.  anibfgua  of  Humboldt,  which  ie  a  native  of  Hesico,  and  a  totallv 
difierent  plant  (see  App.  viii.  AfeiicaH  Oak,) ;  nor  with  a  tree  mai^ed  (m  1836) 
Q.  ambtgua  ia  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Glarden,  wbich  ie  intemiediate  be- 
tweeu  Q.  sessiiiddra  and  Q.  peduncuMta,  and  may  be  called  Q.  RSbax  am- 
bSguiim,  sa  thia  ma^  be  called  Q,.  rtlbra  Bmblgua.  There  are  trees  of  the  trne 
North  American  kind  in  the  Horticultural  society'»  Garden,  of  one  of  irtuch 
the  plate  of  this  Bpecies  tn  our  last  Volume  b  a  portrait.  The  wood  is  •• 
coarse  and  open  in  Jts  pores  m  that  of  the  red  oak ;  but  it  b  stronger  aod 
more  dureble;  and,  thoug^  unfit  for  wine  caiks,  it  ia  sometimes  en:^loyed, 
in  Canada,  for  the  knees  of  achoonerE,  and  other  amall  vessela,  and  by 
wheetwrigbts.  As  a  tree  to  introduce  occasionally  in  hanging  woods  in  the 
Highlanda  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  British  oak,  no  speciea  cau  be  more 
desu^e  ihan  Q.  ambfgua. 

1   17.  Q.  PUCA^T*  Mkhx.     The  sickle-ehaped,  or  Spamih,  Oak. 
UamfMem.    Wchx.  Qucr.,  Nci.16.;  Punh  FL  Ama.  S«pL.  Z.  p.  6SI.  i  N.  Du  Bnm., T.  fl  1S& ; 

agmtma.  O.  dlKotoi  All.  Hort:  Kae.,  ed.  I.,  3.  p.  398.  i  S.  thmitt*  Willd.  S».  Pl.,^  P.  <M. 
Ail.airt.itm..ti.  i.,  &p.£sl,,  Smtlk  \ii  Ita^i  Oi/d.,  No.  5T- ;  Q^ijjkttLiM.  OU.,  IW;  0, 
cuneiu  Ffoivi    S-  »>«>  fU'^.  Sp.  PL.  *.  p.  «a.,  tUda.  Itatr.,  \<  Mo.  sa.;  0.  budAU 

Want.  Fmi.i  the  downi-land  Oik. 
Bmgnatifi.    mHa.  Quir.,  t  SS.  i  N.  AmeT.  SjrL,  1.  c.  U  i  ml  ourj^.  11».  iiKt  HSL 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  downj  beneatb,  sinuated,  with  three  or  more  some- 

what  falcate  bristle^inted  lobes ;  the  terminal  one  eloDKBted  and  jaeRed. 

Celyx  hemispherical.  ( WUld.')     A  tree,  varying  from  30ft.  to  80ft.  meh. 

Introduced,  under  the  name  of  Q.  elong&ta,  m  1763 ;  and  apin,  uader  tW 

orQ.triloba,m  1800. 

Detaiption,  ^,  Thls  o^  ia  a  very  remarkable  one,  from  the  greal:  difibr- 
ence  which  eiista  in  its.leBves  and  general  Bppearance,  in  different  climatea. 
Thia  difference  ia  so  extraorduiaiy,  ihat  nearly  all  the  botanists  who  bave 
written  on  the  American  oaks  have  supposed  it  to  be  two  apecies.  In  tbe  Boutfa" 
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emstates,itroniuanobletree,SOfl.higb,with  ^.  IISO 

a  tnink  411.  or  5h.  in  diameter;  while  io  New 

Jersey  the  tree  is  aever  abOTe  30  ft.  high,  with 

a  trunk  only  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick.    The  tuirk  it 

thick,  black,  and  deeplj  furrowed;  and  the 

wood  is  reddish  and  coarsMTained,  irith  open 

pores,  like  that  of  the  red  oak.    The  leaves  are 

alao  eitremely  di^rent ;  on  the  trees  in  the 

Bouth.they  are  talcBte,like  tfaose  in  &.  1750., 

copied  from  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  the  Norih 

Amenctiit  Sylva,  i.  t.  33.     Iq  New  Jeney,  the 

leaTea  are  tnree-iobed  (like  those  shown  m_fig. 

1751.,  from  the  Huiarv  dei  CAenet),  except  a 

lew  on  the  8ummit,.which  are  slightly&lcated. 

Geiira»lly,  the  lower  branches  of  all  treeB  of 

tbit  species,  growing  in  moist  BndshadedsitUBtions^hHTetheirleaves  trilobed; 

while  those  oa  the  upper  brancbea  are  falcated,  with  their  lobes  even  more 

arcbed  tban  those  shown  in^.  1750.    Thia  remarkabledifferenceled  theeldcr 

Michaux  to  deacribe  the  speciraens  which  he 

found  growii^  in  vGrj  cold  bad   land   as  Q. 

trlloba;  and  on  the  j'oung  shootsof  tfaesespc- 

cimenshe  frequentlj  founid  leaves  deeply  den- 

liculated  or  lobed,  like  those  .of  'Q.  rubra  or 

Q.  cocclnea,  as  represented  at  a  injlg.  1751. 

The  stumps  of  trees  that  have  been  felled,  also, 

frequentlysend  upshoots  bearing  leaves  deeply 

denticulated  at  risht  angles  to  the  main  rib. 

Amidst  all  these  cnanges,  bowever,  the  leaves 

of  Q.  felcita  preserve  one  striking  character-  ,  i 

istic;  which  is,  tfaat  tfaere  is  always  "a  tfaick 

down  upon  the  under  side^f  the  leaves,  and 

upon   tne   youog  shoots'  to  which  they  are  ' 

attached."  TheBcornsaresmall,round,brown, 

and  contalned  in  alightly  scaly,  stiBllpw,  top- 

shaped  cups,  supportcd  on  short  pedunclea '. 

they  reaemble  tfaoae  of  Q.  Banistert,  and,  lifce 

them,  preserve  tbe  power  of  ^ermination  for  a 

long  time.     The  growth  of  this  tree,  according 

to  the  elder  MichHux,  is  extreaiely  rapid  and  vigorous,  even  on  ihe  worst 

Boils.     The  most  nortfaem  bouDdary  of  Q.  falcata  is  the  naghbourbood 

of  Allentown,  in  New  Jeraey,  about  60  miles  firom  Piiiladelphta.     Even  at 

tbis  distance,  sa^s  the  younger  Michaux,  the  lcaves  are  smaller  ifaan  in  the 

immediBte  vidnitj  of  the  city,  wfaere  thej  b^n  to  assume  their  appropriate 

form.     Farther  south,  Q.  falcata  is  constantly  found  among  tfae  most  com- 

mon  trees  in  the  forests;  but  it  is  less  frequent  near  the  mountuns,and 

in  the  country  beyond.-   "  In  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  tt  is  known 

by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  oak  ;  and,  in  the  Carolinaa  and  Oeoma,  by  that 

of  the  red  oak."     Micbaux  adda  that,  in  an  old  English  work  whic^  he  found 

in  "  the  library  at  Charleaton,  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  called  the  Sjianiah  oak 

fay  the  first  aettlers,  from  thc  resemblance  of  its  leavea  to  those  of  Q.  Felamr 

wbtch  grows  in  Spain."     If  Q.  .^'gilopa  is  the  oak  meant,  the  resemblance 

must  have  been  very  slighL     The  name  of  the  red  oak  was  probably  derired 

from  the  ereat  analogy  faetween  the  wood  of  this  species  and  tbat  of  Q.  rilbra. 

The  wood  of  the  Spanish  oak  is,  however,  better  than  that  ofthe  latter,  though 

it  is,  also,  tooporouB  to  contain  wine  or  spirits;  and,  from  its  want  of  dura- 

bitity,  it  is  considered  greatly  inferior  to  toat  of  the  oaka  tielonging  to  the 

section  AltKe.     "  TheprindpBl  merit  of  the  Spanish  oak,"  says  the  younger 

Michaux,  "  coDsists  in  its  bark.     This  ia  preferred  fortimning  coarse  leatfaer, 

which  it  rendera  wbiter  and  more  supple;  it  is  consequentty  sold,  at  Phila- 
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delphia  aDd  Wilijiiiifton,  a  rourth  dearer  than  that  of  mthtt  the  red  or  the 
acBrtet  oak:  the  leatberis  sud  to  beimproTedbytbe  &dditionof  ssidbII  qiuo- 
tJtf  ofthe  bark  ofthe  hemlock  Bpruce.  (A". -^nwr.  Sy.,i.p.80.)  Thia  Bpecka 
of  oakiHusedin  Mew  Jeraey  to  form  hedges.  The  elder  ATichauxsayslhat,  for 
this  purpoae,  the  acams  are  sown  on  a  raised  bank ;  and  that  tfaey  niust  be 
carefiilly  defended,  during  the  Rnt  winter,  from  rats  and  moles,  which  are  fond 
of  them,  The  joung  plants  muat  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  ond  earthed  up 
duriiig  the  two  following  ;ean ;  and,  in  the  course  of  tbc  fourth,  the;  will 
forni  a  rery  thick  and  strong  bedge ;  the  young  shoots  and  branches  aoaaag 
-    •  -       ■    ■  ■         ■  ■     g(.|,  other.    If  kept  properly  pruned  and  weeded. 


and  the  geps  fiUed  up  by  youngplants  raised  in  boxes,  a  hed^  of  this  k 

will  last  more  than  a  century.  (Bitt.  tki  Chatet,  No.  14.)     This  species  »- 

peara  tnnn  tbe  Horliu  Kewentit,  2d  ed.,  to  hare  been  introduced,  under  tfie 


Dame  of  tf.  elongita,  by  Mr.  Murdock  Murchison,  tn  1 
rdntroduced,  under  the  name  of  Q,  trflobo,  by  the  Messrs,  Fraser,  in  1800. 
There  are  plants  at  Hessrs,  Loddiges's,  imder  the  fiBine  of  Q.  Iviila,  as  nell 
a«  that  of  Q.  fidcita ;  and  there  is  a  tree  at  Treutham  called  Q.  Jalcita,  which 
is  20  ft.  higb,  diametcr  of  the  trunk  1 1  m.,  aud  of  the  head  16  ft.  i^ae^na 
(DryocAmpH  Harru)  stfgma  Abb.  and  Stmth,  t.  5«.  and  our^.  1752. ;  Sdmby-x 
atigma  FiJi.  Ent.,  i.  p.  4rS4. ;  the  omnge  white-spot  moth ;  feeda  upon  the 
leaves  of  thia  oak  and  Q.  tinctdria.  In  a  young  state  the  whole  brood  of  cato'- 
pillars  keep  together,  but  disperse  as  they  grow  lai^.  It  is  very  seldom 
seen  on  the  wing.  One  obeerved  by  Abbott  went  into  the  eround  on  the  SOth 
of  September,  and  caoie  forth  on  the  16th  of  June.  Botfa  Uie  larva  and  imago 
are  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 

I  18.  Q.  TiNCTO^RiA   Wm.     The  Queratron,  or  Dyer^s,  Oak. 
JlfnMcnMM.    WlUd.  Bp.  FL,  i.  pl  m  1  Alt.  Bort.  Rnr.,  5.  p.  »J.  j  Funh  F1.  Ann.  %r^.  S 

P,  dgL  1  R  Du  Ifam.T.  p.  m.;  Bmith  in  B»'i  C;cl,  No.  58. 
abM>i«M.    a  liriUiiiin,  Ac,  Au.  FM.,  t.  "  "      "——■■'■■•  ^   ■->   "•-    ^...  .-  «. 

Au,  C  p.  111.  i  the  blkct  Ook,  AuitT. :  atH 
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Btmtf.    H)clH.Q>«'-.t.9i.i  N.  Annr.  Sj)..  I.  L  M.  i  oucAl*.  W^  KndlTK  i  «^'X*!''"*''' 
iba  tnc  In  our  lut  Vidune. 

^Mv.  Char.,  jr.      Leavee  Aovmy  beneath,  obovBte-oblong,  dilated,  widelj' 
sinu&ted;  lobes  short,  obtuse,  Hlightlj  toothed,  bristle^inted.    Ca\y\  of 
the  &uit  flot  underoeath;  nut  elobaBe.  (WHld.)     A  tree,  vai^uig  n-om 
SOft.  to  lOOft.  high.    IntroducediD  1800. 
Varietiet.     MichBUK,  in  hia  Flora  BorraRi  AmeTKaiut,  pves 
the  two  foUowiDg  roTDis  of  this  epecies :  —  ^ 

X  Q.  f.  1  itligiiiota  Michi,;  Q.  nlgra  Purth  Arb.  Am.,  i 
p.  120.;  Q.americiDBPM.  .^/m.,p.300.;  ' 
175.3         tt        ^  velutlua  Lam.  Did.;  Q.  ticietarm  Barl. 
1       7>tffl.,p.37.;  Bndour^t.l753,I754.-~   ' 
,_la>  Lesves  nnooth,  lobed  with  angular  lobei. 
SP^  C"?   top-«hsped.     Nut  globoie,  and  de> 
^M        pressed  at  the  Bummit.     A  nBtive  of  the 
^H     shoTcaof  LakeChamplBin.iaPennsylTaniB, 
flV     snd  of  high  mountains  in  Carohns  and 
•  Georgia. 

1  Q.  (;  8  thuiota  Michx.;    0.  nlgra  JVang.;   and  our  J^f.  1755,  17M, 

*  and   1757. Leaves' deeply  Mnuated.      Cup  flat  and  turtHrated. 

Nut  ovate.  Native  of  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia. 
Deicription,  4e.  This 
oak,  sccordiug  to  the 
Tounger  MichsuK,  is  tbe 
loftiest  oak  in  America, 
bring  frota  90  ft.  to  100 
ft.  high,  wtth  a  trunk 
from  in.  to  5  ft.  in  dia- 
meter.  The  trunk  is' 
Htraight,  and  is  covered 
with  a  deeplv  furrowed 
bark  of  midiiling  thick- 
ness,  but  always  black, 
or  of  a  very  deep  brown 
colour;  wheuce,  pro- 
bsbly,  the  tree  denves 


America;  viz.  the  black 
oak.  The  dark  hue  of 
the  bark  eaiily  distin-  i 
guishes  this  tree  from  Q. 
rubra,  Q.  coccfnea,  nnd 
Q.  ambigua,  in  the 
northeniprorinces;but, 
in   the   southem   ones, 

Q.  fidc&ta  havii^  bark  of  tbe  same  colonr,  Q.  tiactdria  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguisbed  by  its  buds,  which  are  longer,  more  scuminate,  and  more  scaly, 
thwi  those  of  the  former  species.  Tbe  inner  bark  of  Q.  tinctdria,  if  chewed, 
is  very  bitter,  and  gives  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  BBliva,  which  ia  not  the  caae  with 
the  bark  of  Q.  ^:!ua.  The  wood  is  reddish,  coars&^iained,  and  porous, 
like  that  of  all  the  red  oak*.  Ilie  leaves  are  laige,  deeply  laciniated,  and 
resemble  those  of  Q.  cocctnea,  but  they  have  fewer  lobes,  never  eiceeding 
fourorfive;  while  theleaves  of  tbeold  trees  of  Q.  coccinea  have  from  fivc 
to  seven :  they  are  also  less  openly  Bnd  roundlv  sinuated,  leas  shining,  of  a 
duUer  g^een,  and,  dunng  a  part  of  the  Bummer,  nave  their  aur&ces  roiuhened 
with  small  glanda,  which  are  visible  to  the  eyeand  sensible  to  the  toucn ;  and 
which  are  ^so  found  on  the  young  ahoots.  In  autumn,  the  teaves  of  young 
trees  tum  to  a  dull  red ;  but  those  on  old  trees  become  yellow,  or  of  a  yei- 
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lowish  brown,  beguiiiing  whh 
the  periole.  TtiiB  oak  ia  oearl; 
Bi  extoisiTely  dUtributed  io 
Morth  America  ai  the  white 
oak ;  and,  except  in  the  dirtrict 
of   Hsine,   aiid   the   northem  ' 


part  of  New  Hampahire,  Ver- 
mont,  and  Tennesaee,  thii  spe- 
cies  is  found  throughout  the 
United  StBtes,  oa  both  Gidea 
of  the  AUe^uuiiea ;  and  it  i» 
cverTwhere  called   the   black 


except  in  aonie  parts  of 
EnglBnd,  where,  accordinff  to 
jellow  oak.    It  flourishet  in  Mbryland,  and  in  some  parts  (^  Virginia,  wbere 


New  England,  where,  accordiDff  to  Dr.  Brown  (i^.  Amrr.),  tt  is  called  the 


the  soilisleanigrBVelly,  enduneven;  and  it  generallj' will  growin  a  poorer  soil 
thtin  the  whtte  oak.  This  oHk  wss  oue  of  those  enumerBted  by  tbe  elder 
AUchaux,  as  being  sdTisable  to  introduce  into  France,  and  of  which  be  soit 
seeds  to  that  country  in  1786  (see  p.  148.);  notwitbstanding  which,  it  doei 
not  appear  that  there  are  any  large  Hpecimens  in  France;  and  tbe  plaots 
raised  b;  Michaux  were  probabl;  lost  during  the  rerolution  of  1789,  when 
a  great  part  of  the  plantations  of  Rambouillet  were  destroyed.  It  wa>  in- 
troduced  iuto  England  in  1800,  by  the  Messra.  Praser,  but  has  beeu  but  vaj 
little  cultivated,  thougb  it  b  a  tree  of  n'eat  r^ularity  and  beauty,  and,  even  in 
thii  country,  mi^t  possibly  becomc  o?  use  for  its  b«rk. 

Properiiei  and  Uiet.  The  wood,  though  coars&frained  ftod  porous,  is 
much  more  esteemed  for  strensth  and  duraSlity  than  that  of  any  other  Aine' 
ricao  oak  of  biennial  Iructification.  In  Pbiladelphia,  it  is  employed  in  btiilding ; 
and,  in  most  parts  of  the  northem  states,  it  ia  used  as  a  substitute  for  tbe 
white  oak,  whenerer  that  tree  ia  acarce ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  vrfaat  are 
nlled  the  best  red  oak  staves,  which  are  used,  in  (^ada  and  tbe  West  ladies, 
to  fenn  casks  for  Sour,  salted  provisions,  and  molasses,  are  made  of  the  wood 
of  tbia  tree.  Tbe  berk  ia  eitenrively  uaed  in  tanning;  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  as  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  is  rich  in  tannin.  The  onlj 
bconvenience  is,  tbat  shoes  made  of  leatfaer  taoned  witb  it  are  apt  to  impan 
B  jellow  tinge  to  the  atockings.  Tfais  colour,  however,  may  be  discbarged  by 
(idgectiDg  the  leatber  to  a  particular  proceaa,  when  it  ia  thought  wortb  wbile 
to  incur  the  eipense.  The  most  uBefiil  product  of  this  oak  is  the  querdtron, 
wbich  is  much  used  in  both  America  and  England  for  dyrinc ;  and  wbich  is 
not  only  equal  to  woad  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  yellow  produced,  bnt  is  so  mncfa 
■tronger,  that  Dr.  Bancrof^  atates  that  one  part  of  quercttron  yields  as  mudi 
colouring  matter  as  6  or  10  parts  of  voad.  The  colouring  matter  is  con- 
tained  in  tfae  inner  bark,  a  decoction  of  which  forms  a  brownish  ydlow  dye, 
which  may  be  rendered  deeper  by  alkalies,  and  lightcr  by  acida.  A  solution  of 
alum  cauies  a  stDall  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  to  fall  in  a  deep  yellow 
precipitate;  and  aolutions  of  tin  affbrd  a  more  abundant  predpitate,  of  a 
br^ter  hue<    To  dye  woot,  it  is  sufficient  to  boit  the  querdtron  with  an  equal 
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wnghtofilumi  todreulk.thepn^portioDU  llb.  ofthequercitronto  I2lb.  of 
lilk.  1116  quercitnHi  ii  chiefly  exported  irom  PhilAdelphiB.  Acc(»iling  ta 
M'Culloch,  toe  averege  qmuititj  imported  for  tbree  years,  ending  in  1831,  wbi 
S5,0 1 5  cwt.  a  jear ;  and  the  piice  af  thic  varied,  according  to  the  quality,  from 
12«.  tid.  to  I5(.  per  cwt.,  incfuding  If.  each  for  duty.  Dr.  Boncroft  fint  dis- 
covered  and  apphed  the  d^dng  properties  of  the  c|uerdtn>n ;  uid  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention  in  177i5 ;  but,  the  Amencan  war  breaking  out  soon 
alter,  he  reaped  Httle  profit  from  hii  discovery,  though  it  ha«  been  of  great 
advantage  to  tbe  arts  aml  mBnu&cturea  of  both  England  and  America.  {Com. 
Dict,,  Brt.  Bark.) 

SMMn.  IhBdiIukI,  In  tta«R»ln)MiirLaiidoo,UwliTgMpUBtw>kjmorUitlfiHi.  Lod- 
d)iMl,«'"niIb>nl>it»ca)ft.bl|h.Dr»h)chipoR»itUiriTai[ripur:iMVoluw.  iDSUBbrd- 
^blK,  >t  TTBilbui,  a  iwi  pluiua,  It  li  Hft.  bltb,  ttac  dUnKUr  uf  Ibc  tnink  Sln.,  iDd  of  tlw 
hud  10  It.;  in  WortaiKililn,  *t  CrooDK,»  itui  pUntid,  li  li  Uft.  hi|h,  Iht  dUmctoi  of  tbg 
tmnkSOIn.,  aDd  oTtbt  bnd  (Oft.    lo  Ihe  Edfnburgh  'Botulc  OudM,  10  rcan  plintRl,  11  li  10  ft. 

tb*  LcTlh*,  30  fan  oU,  it  ^' tS  ft.  hlfli.    In  Ital),  in 'Lomtiud},  u  Honu,  S  jsui  pluml,  It  l> 

10  ft.  taifii.    • 

3  19.  Q.  PALu'aTH»  Willd.    The  Hartb,  or  Piu,  Oak. 

UnHlltmHim.    Dn  Hol  Hubk.,  3.,LS.  r.4i  Wuf.  Abct.,  L &  1 10. j  Hkhx.  guif.,  Ho^  U, 
ASrTiriEl  t. ffi.  i  Wind.4-"'t*-^**°';    Att.  IloR.^n.,  S.  p.  im.;   Punh  h.  ABCt. 
S»t,  1.  IL  691- 1  N.  DuHuL,T.  p,lTa.i  Snlth  In  Bccc^  CkL,  Ha  SS. ;  Lodd.  C«.,cd,  im 
ITuowrinft     0.  BODttliic  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  IsMi  O,  BuM«<  Lc^  CtLL,  ed.  1S3& 
SCn^c    WcbL  QiHT..  L  ».  sl  i  N.  Aiaci.  Srl.,  L  L  £7. ;  ouij^i.  ITX  ud  17».  i  ud  tht 
ptiu  B  lbi«  l«c  in  our  lut  Voluiofc 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    LesveB  unooth,  obtone,  deeply  and  widely  sinuated,  on  long 
stalks ;  lobea  dittant,  parallel,  acute,  Bharply  toothed,  brinCl&f  oint^ ;  forks 
of  the  veins  denaely  woolly  beneatb.     Calyi  of  the  fruit  flattened;  nut 
nearly  ^obose.  {Wiiid.)    A  tree,80ft.  bigh.    lotroduced  In  I80U. 
Dttenplion,        ^e. 

Tbe  pin  oak,  accord- 

iuR    to    the   younger 

Michaux,    is    a     EbII 

tree,  riiing,  in  marshy 

groiind,  to  the  beiglit 

ofSOft.,  withatnink 

3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diame- 

ter.     "  Its  seconiliu-j 

branches     are    more 

slender  and  numcrous 

than  ii  common  on  so 

Urge  a  tree,  and  are 

interromgled,  so  ai  tii 

giveit,etadiBtance,the 

appearance   of  beiug 

fullofpins.  Thiisin- 

gutar  disposition  reO' 

ders  it  diBtingniBhBble 

at  fint  kighcin  winter, 

and,  it  perhans,  the 

caiiKofitsbeingcall- 

ed  the  pin  oak."   (N. 

AmeT.I^.,i.p.  101.) 

Thetree.whenyoung, 

asiumes    an    agreeable   pyramidBl   ahape;    and   ite   far-extending  drooping 

branches,  and  lifiht  and  elt^nt  foljage,  render  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  ntoat 

graceful  of  alt  o^s.     The  bark  on  the  oldest  trees  of  Q.  pallJstiiB  is  scarcely 

ever  cracked :  on  young  trees  it  is  perfectly  smootb.    The  wood  ia  coarse- 

grMn»J,  Bnd  resembles  that  of  the  red  oak.     In  the  climate  of  London,  the 

tree  ia  remarlialilyhardy;  andili  rate  of  srowth  is  mucb  morerapid  then  that 

ofeveryother  Americaaoak,with  theungleexccplionof  Q.ambtgua.  Tliisiiiay 
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be  nindered  obvioua  at  s  gluice, 

by  inspectiug  the  lioe  of  oika  Bt 

Heur^  LoJdiges'!,   where   there 

are  three  iree»,  nurked  Q.  pttlu»- 

tris,  Q.  BantsieH,  and  Q.  moDtiUw, 

(allofwhicharetheQ-w"   "      -■■ 

Michaux,)  whLch  »re  sb< 

jiii|[h,  which  is  «ereral  feet  hij^er 

thBH  b11  the  olhen,  with  the  lingle 

exception  of  Q.  anibfgUB.     A  tree 

ijlg.  1761.)  of  tbii  apeciea  in  the 

Horticulturel    8ociety'8    Oarden, 

which  had  been  overtopped  with 

elniB,in  the  uuuiDer  alr««iyii--    * 

tiooed    (p.  186*.),  hB»    lo«t 

lesder,  and  has  more  the  appear- 

anceof  a  stunted  biuh  than  a  tree. 

[t  ii  not  one  third  of  the  size  of 

those  St  MeBira.  Loddiges'»,  of  onc 

of  wbich  the  tree  in  our  laat  Vo- 

lume  is  a  portnit.    The  leavea  are 

much  smaller  thLu)  thoHe  of  all  the 

other  species  of  this  lection :  they 

are  smooth,  of  a  plcBsing  green,  ,    ,    .  -      . 

(upported  on  very  long  petiole»,  and,  on  old  trees.  are  very  deepiy  laciiuMei 

On  young  trees,  they  are  much  lest  «i,  as  will  be  seen  by  fy.  1760.  copied 

froffl  Michaui'»  Hatmre  det  Chenei,  in  which  o  is  a  seedling  of  one  year  old, 

and  4  a  leaf  from  a  tree  two  yeari  old.    The  acom»  are  small,  round,  mnd 

contained   in   flot   shallow  cups,  

of  which  the   scales  arfl  closdy 
applied  one  upon  another.    The 


red  or  the  scvlet  oaka,  has  the 
pores  still  larser  and  more  open 

than  thoae  of  either  of  these  woods.  It  ts  used  for  the  a^es  of  mill- 
wheels,  wben  white  oak  of  suificient  dimensioDs  cannot  be  procured  ;  and 
■ometimes,  thou^  rarely,  it  is  made  into  staveB  for  casks  for  dry  goods. 
Fo^  smBll  groupa,  and  especiallv  in  moist  rich  soil,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
recommend  thia  tree.  Its  ^wtli  is  rai^id,  and  the  disposition  of  tts  brsnches 
is  singularly  gracefiil  from  its  infancy  upwards.  A  few  years  ago,  there  wert 
a  great  many  trees  of  it  in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  which  were  takenup  an- 
burnt  for  want  of  sale.    Tbe  most  beautifid  unall  speeimen  we  know  n  in  ti 
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Goldworth  ArboretiuiL  The  spediiien  trees  at  Mesurs.  Loddlget'8,  and  one 
in  the  Bfiilford  Arboretuniy  were  equally  beautiful  before  they  were  sererely 
cut  in,  to  gife  more  room  to  the  aurrounding  plants. 

t  20.  d  Catbsb^V  Willd.    The  barren  Scrvb  Oak. 

/MMmMom.    Wind.8p.FL,4.a446L;  PnnhFL  Anwr.  S«t,S.ii.690.|  BOcbx.Quer.,  Nal7. ; 

nTdu  Ham.,  7.  i».  178. }  Smltb  In  R«ei's  Cjrd.,  Nol  62. 
AmomfiM»,    Q,  rObn  S  Abb,  and  Bmitk  liu;,  1.  p^S?. ;  Q.  f^aeull  dlvliiicft.  Ac.,  CML  Catt^  1. 1.  S3. 
Engrmrb»^    Bliebx.  Quer.,  1 89,  SX  t  Cat  Car.»  1. 1  S& ;  and  ourj^.  176S;  1761 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c,  Leaves  smooth,  obiong,  wedge-shaped  at  the  baae,  deeply 
and  widel^r  sinuated,  on  short  stalks ;  fobes  3  or  5,  divaricatedy  acute,  2-  or 
S-clefty  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of  tbe  fruit  turlnnate»  half  as  long  as  the 
nut.  (  WUid.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  Introduced 
in  1823. 

DescHption,  4rc.  The  general  appearanoe  of  this  tree  is  stunted :  its  trunk 
is  crooked,  dividinff  into  branches  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  thicky  blackish»  deeply  furrowed  bark.  Tlie  folii^  is  open,  and  its 
leaves  are  large,  smooth,  thick,  and  cori- 
aceous  towanis  the  close  of  summery 
deeply  and  irregularly  ladniated,  and 
supported  on  sbort  petioles.  ^  With 
the  first  frost,  they  chanse  to  a  dull  red, 
and  fiUi  the  ensuing  monra.  The  acoms 
are  pretty  large,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
and  partly  covered  with  a  fine  grey  dus^ 
whicn  is  easily  rubbed  off  between  the 
fingers:  they  are  contained  in  thick 
cupsy  swolien  towards  the  edge,  with  the 
upper  scales  bent  inwards.  Tlie  oldest 
trees  alone  are  producdve,  and  their 
firuit  never  exoeeds  a  few  handfuls.*' 
(y.  Amer»  Syt^  i.  p.  86.)      According  ^  , 

to  the  youneer  Michaux»  this  oak  is  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  tnc 
Carolinas  and  Oeorgia.  It  growa  in  soils  too  meagre  to  sustain  any  other 
vegetation,  where  the  light  movable  sand  is  whoUy  destitute  of  vegctable 
mould.  It  is  the  only  spedes  multipKed  in  the  pine  barrens;  and  from  this 
drcumstance,  and  its  scrubby  habit  of  growth, 
it  has  probablyobtained  the  nameof  the  barren 
scrub  oak.  The  elder  Michaux  says  that  it  is 
sometimes  ibund  firom  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 
The  leaves  vary  very  littie,  as  will  be  seen  by 
fig,  1763.,  in  which  a  represents  a  seedling  of 
one  year^s  grovrth,  and  o  a  leaf  firom  a  pmnt 
two  years  oid.  This  oak,  though  not  intro- 
duced  dll  1823,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
figured  in  Catesb/s  Caroima,  which  he  calls  the . 
red  oak  with  small  pedunculated  acoms,  and 
describes  as  follows : — **  Bark  dark,  tbick,  and 
strong,  preferable  for  tanning.  *Wood  coarse 
and  spongy.  The  acoras  varjr  much  in  shape  ; 
and  the  leaves  retain  no  certain  form,but  sport 
into  various  shs^^es,  more  than  those  of  other 
oaks."  (Cat&tb»  Caroi,,i.  p.  23.)  He  adds  that  the  wild  pigeons  assemble 
in  such  numbers  on  this  oak,  that  they  somedmes  break  down  the  branchesy 
and  leave  thdr  dung  some  inches  thidk  under  the  trees.  The  elder  Mi- 
chaux  savs  that  Catesb^  has  confounded  this  tree  with  Q,  rubra ;  which 
is  probably  the  case,  as  his  descripdon  accords  much  better  with  that  species, 
than  this  tree.  The  wood  of  Q.  Catesb^r^i  is  considered  excellent  as  fiiel ;  and 
it  bears  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  oak  in  America  for  that  purpose. 
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We  are  not  «ware  of  th«e  betng  any  tree>  of  thi*  «ik  in  the  ndgliboiiiliood 
of  LoDdoD ;  but  we  betiere  there  are  pUnts  of  it  in  the  E^tinbur^  Botaiuc 
Oarden,  rwKd  from  acorna  brought  o»er  by  Bfc.  M'Mab,jun.,  b  1B34.  (8ee 
p.  182.) 

$  vi.  Nigra.  Blact  American  Oaks. 
Seet.  Char.,  ^t.  Leaves  wedgc-ehaped,  or  tmperfectl;  lobed ;  mucronated,  but 
Uie  mucroa  geDeraUy  dropping  off  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
size.  Leavea  dying  off  of  a  btackish  green,  and  in  AmericH  frequoitl;  ■  oa- 
siEteot.  Bark  bhck,  and  not  scaling  off.  Fractifi<ation  bienniaL  Sut 
ovate,withBptfEi«tent  atjle,  and  BoroctimeB  markedwith  dark  line».  Tree», 
from  80  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  and  one  of  them,  a  miniature  tree,  often  not 
eiceeding  3  ft.  in  height.  'Rate  of  growth  leu  rapid  than  in  the  preceding 
«ectioDS. 

X  81.  Q,  Hi^oRA  L.    The  Black  Jacfc  Oak. 

^^S^^SftSS^iSsr-aSt.-iro  ,=«.  c»*.  ^  ».»--.*  17«. 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Lesves  wedge-^baped,  •omewhat  heart-ahaped  at  the  baae ; 
dilated,  abnipt,  and  very  sUgEtly  3-lobed  at  the  end ;  the  middle  lobe  sbonest, 
smooth  above,  ru»ty  beneath.  Calyi  hemispherical,  with  memtMmaui 
scales.  Nutroundish-ovate.  (ffWfi.)  A  tree,  BOft.  or  30ft.high.  Intro- 
duced  before  1739. 


Dacriplion,  *c.  The  Black  Jack  oak,  according  to  the  younger  MichBui, 
is  Bometimea SOft.  t^,  and  e in.  or  lOin.  in  diameteT.but  commonly  does  not 
exceed  half  theae  dmiensions.  Ita  trunk  ia  gaieraUy  crooked  j  and  it  ts  co- 
vered  with  a  very  hard,  thick,  ond  de^ly 
fiirrowed  bark,  which  b  black  on  the 
out^e,  though  the  inoer  bark  is  of  n 
dullred.  Theheadofthetreeiabroad 
and  spieadicg,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
woodl  The  leaves  are  of  a  very  re- 
markable  shape,  being  dilated  towards 
the  summit,  like  a  pear,  and  arined,  | 
when  youns,  with  3  or  S  bristle-Iike 
pointa,  whicn  foJI  off  when  the  le&f  has 
attained  iU  liill  slze.  Pig.  1765.,  ftom 
Michaux'B  HiOoire  da  ChSiu»,  shows 
these  mucros  on  aeedlings  of  one  year^s 
and  two  years'  growth.  The  leaves  are 
yelIowisb,and  Bomewhatdovniy,  at  their 
firatunfbldinginspring;  but,  wben  fiilly 
evpanded,  they  become  of  a  dark  green 
above,  and  rusty  beneath  :  they  are  also 

thick  and  leathery  in  their  testure.  In  autumn,  they  turn  of  a  blackish  red, 
and  fall  with  the  first  frosL  The  oldeit  treca  bear  only  a  (ew  handfiils  of 
acoms,  which  are  lai^  aod  balf-covered  with  .very  scaly  cupa.  Michaui 
observed  this  apiedea  for  the  firat  time  in  some  forests  in  Hew  Jersey,  about 
60  miles  east  of  Philadelphia.  It  Is  comroonly  found  upon  soils  eomposed 
of  red  argillaceouB  sand,  mii^gled  with  gravel,  and  so  meagre  as  scarcel^ 
to  bear  cropping.  The  greater  part  -of  Haryland  and  Virgioia,  from  Balti' 
more  to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  (a  distance  of  400  or  500  luiles),  is, 
according  to  the  youiiger  Michaui,  composed  of  ^is  kind  of  soil ;  and  here  the 
Black  Jack  oak  is  found  in  die  greateat  abundance.  The  whole  of  thia  in- 
terval,  with  che  exception  of  the  valleys  and  the  swainps,  with  th^  surround- , 
ing  acclivities,  is  covered  with  forests  impoveriBhed  by  fire,  and  by  the  eattlc 
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which  aubnat  in  them  during  the  ^«ater  part 
of  the  year.    Thcyare  compoBed  pnncipally  of 
the  Piaui   paluatris,   Qu^rcus  obtuBflobB,   Q. 
nWa,  Q.  tinctoria,  aDd   Q.  cocclnea.     la   the 
CsroliiiBS  and  Oeoi^a,  where  thc  BoSgradu&ll}' 
impnirea  in  retiring  from  the  shore  towenla  the  1 
mountains,  the  Black  Jack  oak  formB  a  band 
\5  or  SOmiles  broad,  between  the  pinebarrena 
aad  the  foreBtB  of  nobler  tree«.     In  Kentncky 
and  Tennessee,  the  Black  Jack  oak  ia  onlv  seen 
in  the  savannahs,  where  it  is  widely  diniiaed;  ^ 
and  where,  preserved  by  tfae  thicknes»  of  its  l 
bark,  and  ita  insulated  position,  it  Burvives  the  ^ 
cooB^rationB  that  almoat  every  year  oonaume 
the  grass ;  the  fire,  driven  forward  by  the  wind, 
having  only  time  to  devour  its  foli^.    In  the 
pine  barrens,  thlB  oak  grows  chiefly  oa  the 
edses  of  the  branch  awampa,  where  the  aoil  is 

iltae  Btronger  than  is  neceasarr  ''or  the  pinea.  With  Q.  cinerea  and  Q.  Cates- 
bir^i,it  poBseaseB  itself  of  the  pinelands  that  hnvc  been  cleared  for cuttivation, 
andafterwardEabBndonedonaccountofthdrsterility;  andin  thesesituationait 
becomea  larRer  than  in  the  foresta.  (N.  Avtar.  Si/l.,  i,  p.  80.)  In  New  Jersey 
and  Philaddphie,  thii  species  is  called  the  barrena  oak ;  and  in  Maryland  and 
themore  soiithern  states,  theBlack  Jack  ooh.  The  apecific  name  of  nigra  was 
given  to  it  b;  Linneeua,  (rom  the  blackneas  of  its  bark  and  general  appearance ; 
t  preferred  the  name  of  ferruginea,  not  only  because  the  under 


■urfiMe  of  theleaves  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  but  because  Q.  tinct6nB,in 

is  gen^ally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  oak.     The  wood  is  heavy  and 

compact;  but  it  decays  so  rapidlv,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  it  la  not 

iised  in  the  arts :  it  makea  excellent  fiiel,  and  is  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  only 

a  little  less  than  hickory,  and  for  one  thu-d  more  than  every  other  kind  of  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the 

leatbery    teiture    of 

the   IdiveB    of    this 

tree,  they  areattacked 

bj  the  larva  of  Pha- 

Ise^a  lucida  Sm,  and 

Abb.  Iia.,  t.  58.,  »Ya. 

Dryocimpa      lilcida 

/TarrWiP.virgini^nBis 

Dru.  Iiu.,  2.  t.  18.  f. 

8.,andour^.  1766., 

the  transparent-wing- 

ed  white-apot  motb. 

Thecater^iIUrorthie 

moth  is  pink,  streak-  I 

ed  witb  a  vellowish  ( 

^reen ;  and  tbeperfect 

insect   pink,  brown, 

and  ^ellow.    The  ca- 

terpdlar  buriea  itself 

in  the   ground,  but 

remuns  there  only  a 

short  time ;  one  ob- 

serred  by  Abbott  bu- 

rieditselfonthelSth 

of  July,  and  the  moth 

appeared  on  the  86th.     The  larva  of  P.  quemirU  Sm.  and  Abb.  /m.,  t.  93.. 

the  American  oak  beautj,  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  qieciea.    There  ere 
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pbotg  of  the  Bl*ck  Jack  in  the  Horticultund  Sockty^a  Cteden,ai^  «  tnx 
m  thc  Brboretum  of  the  Messn.  LoddigM,  undtr  tfae  o«nie  of  Q.  aquiUca. 
S  8S.  Q.  4mji'TiCi  SotoiiJ.    The  WBter  0»k. 

n.  AiMI.  S^,  9.p.«B.i  mii».  Oi"..  NalLi    M.  DnHk»,  7.p.16T.i  Saldi  ■ 

&WC.  C*ar.,  *c.  LeftTca  wedgMheped,  smooth ;  tM>enng  M  the  boK ;  dilrted 
aod  ob»curely  3-lobed  at  the  eod;  the  imddle  lobe  largest.  Cdyi  neari; 
hemiroherical  Nut  roundish.  ( WiUd.)  Atr«,from«ft.to60ft.  higfa. 
Introduced  before  1783. 

*  d  o.  2  niJ*! ;  Q.atvA\icnSmithandAbi.  Ini.,  K.  p.  117.  t.SB.j  Q.B. 
elongita^.  flW.  Kfv,.,  v.  p.  Ma;  0.  dentita  Bart.  Trm.,  p.  14. 
and  2S. ;  Q.  nlma  WiOd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  443.,  PwiA  m.  Avier.  Sept.,  S. 

Besa,  If.  Du.  flom.,  Tii.  p.  168^  *»»'*  m  J'«»''  Q«^-<  ^o-  *^-  i  ^ 
«arf  jagged  Oak ;  u  of  mucb  lower  stature  than  ihe  ipeciea,  and 

hu  the  lenea  nearly  seaaiie,  and  more  diaiincdy  tobed. 
I  Q.  a.  3  warftima  Michx.  Quer,  No. 

ll.t.SO.f.2.;  (2.heniiHphe'ricft 

Wiltd.  ^.  Pl.,  iv.  p.  443,  BaH. 

Tntc,  p.  320.,  Fanh  Fl.  Jmct-, 

Sept.,  it  p.  628.,  N.  D"  Ham., 

m.  p.  169.,  SBtith  in  BMtU  Cj/d., 

No.  65. ;  bas  perniteut  leaves. 
OtKer  ¥anetia.  There  is  no  Ajne- 
rican  oak,  not  even  Q.  &lc&ta,  of  wbich 
the  foliage  is  so  rariable  as  of  tfais  tree. 
Oq  fiiU^frown  trees,  the  leaTea  are 
smootb,  Bhining,  and  faeart.«hiq>ed ;  or 
broad  and  rounded  at  tbe  sununit,  and 
teiminadng  in  m  point  at  tfae  bau,  as 
■.  1767,;  and  on  young  tarees,  or 
loots  from  the  root  ofold  trees, 
tbe  leaves  are  oral,  toothed,  oblong, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  the  diflferent  fomiB 

showD  inj^,  1768.,  taken  from  the  ffirtor»  da  China.  In  the  HoHm 
XevKniu,  five  varieties  are  enumerated,  only  difiering  in  the  ab»pt  of  tbe 
leaves;  but  the  elder  Michauz  as- 
serta  that  they  cannot  be  propagated 
witfa  certainty  even  by  grafting ;  and 
that  all  the  diSerent  kiuds  msy  be 
found  OD  one  tree.  Even  the  t 
we  have  given  under  diatiiKt  nan 
thoughtluyaremadespecieabysoine  \ 
Buthors,  are  ratfaer  variatkHis  than 


"■^''* 


Bacrip&m,   Sfe.      The    wi 
rwely  ezceeds  40  ft  or  45  ft. 
witli  B  trunk  fivm  Ift.  to  I 
diameter;  thouriiitissometiinea 
Wft.or60ft,faigh.    Thebark,- 
oldest  treea,  is  smooth,  or  very 
furrowed.    The  acoms,  which 
daH(  brown,  and  are  BmaU 
tremely  Intta',  are  eontuned  in 
dightly  tealy    eups.     They   i 
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abundant,  ai  the  lu^t  tree  •eldom  yieldB  more  than  a  few  pints.    Thia  oak 

Taries  very  mucb  from  Boil   and   climate,      In  Virginia,  which  is  iti  mMt 

nortbem  habitat,  the  tree  is  only  40  ft.  or  W  ft.  hisn  ;  and  its  leavea,  which 

yary  ezceedingiy,  but  are  generally  wedge-Ehaped,  drop  at  the  first  fi^jrt.     In 

the  inland  parts  of  the  wuthern  etatet,  the  tree  attatns  its  largest  iize;  but 

on  the  aea  caagtilbecomeidwBrfish.Bnd  the  JeavesperniatenC;  they  fret^juently 

remaining  on  the  tree  for  two  or  three  years.     In  the  CBrolmas,  Oeorgn,  uid 

Eaat  Florida,  it  is  moBt  abundant ;  and  it  is  always  found  in  the  BtaBnanl  pooia 

and  narrow  Bwunps  encloBcd  in  the  pine  barrena.    It  ia  one  of  the  Ame> 

rican  o^H  mentioned  by  Catesby,  and  was  cultiyated  in  Fairchild^B  Kunery 

before  the  year  1723.    Ab  a 

UBcful  tree,  it  haK  no  recom- 

mendations :     the    wood    is 

tou^ ;  but  it  decays  so  soon, 

that  it  is  never  used  in  Ame- 

rica,  wbere  it  is  not  esteemed 

even  for  fuel.   The  bark  eon- 

tains  Bome  tannin ;  but  it  is 

.conindered  bo  inferior  to  that 

of  othn-  ookB,  tbat  it  is  never 

nsed  by  ihe  tannerS ;  and  the  ^ 

aconw  are  so  bitter,  that  eyen  ' 

pigBwill  not  eatthein.  When 

youns,  the  tree  is  frequently 

attacEed   b^   the  larra  of  a 

moth,  conBidered   by  Abbott 

and  Smith  as  identical  with 

the  English  iliBlte^na  (CUsio- 

eimpii)ReiietmL.St/il.NiU., 

eie.,  Smth  andAbb.  Iiu.,  t. 

50.;andour;^.  tT69.     This 

insect  is  eKttemely  abundBut 

both  in  Europeand  America;  -^ 

and  in  the  latter  country  it  ib  oflen  foiind  in  such  quantities  in  the  Ibtth  state 

as  entirely  to  stnp  the  oak  on  which  it  feeds  ofleaves.    Thereare  treea  of  Q.. 

aoutitica  m  the  HorticulturalSodety^s  Oarden ;  and  numerous  young  plHnts  for 

sale  in  the  nursery  ground  occupied  by  Hr.  Charlwood  of  Covent  Oarden 

Market. 

»  S3,  Q.  jucipo^LiA  Wottg.    The  Holly-leaved,  or  Bear,  Oak. 

/•MMcoMm.    Wui.  AmR,,  TS,  t  8.  r.  17.  i    WiDd.  ap   Ft,  t-p^  MT.i  AH.  Hort.  K«r.,cd.  t.,5. 

p.^^;  SnHli  ln  S*m%  cSrcl,  No.  IK. 
^MMmo.    Q.  BmnfiUti  Mlchx.  Qu*r..  Vc.  IS..   S.  Dd  Bin.,  7.  p.  IT&,  Punh  Fl  Aiwr.  SrBL, 

3.  p.  631.-;  r  Q.  >quttlca  KtMI  md  Smllk  !<••.,  £  p.  1S7.  \  BIkL  Sciiib  OA,  DwkT  red  Omk.  Amer. 
XvrarAw'.    Wug.  AmD.,  I.  &  1. 17.  i  PAUtiL  liu.,  1.1.78:)  H.  Amer.  ijt.,  l..|ill.-.  ind  our 

Sper.  Char.,  ifc.     LEaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  with  3  or  fi  deep  bristle- 

pointed  lobes,  entire;  downy  beneath,     Fruit  staiked,  in  pairB,   (WWd.) 

A  Bhrub,  or  low  tree,  from  3  R.  to  10  ft.  high.    Introduced  in  1800. 

UeicTiption,  ^,    ThiB  very  remaritable  little  tree  is  gcnerally  found  about 

3  ft,  or  m.  high ;  but,  in  lavourable  situations,  it  is  Bometimes  found  to  reach 

tbe  heightofSft.  or  10  ft.    "  It  usually  grows  in  compact  masBes,  which  are 

traversed  with  difficulty,  though  no  higfaer  than  the  waiat.     As  the  individuals 

wfaich  compose  them  are  of  a  uniform  height,  they  form  so  even  a  surface, 

thst,  at  a  diBtance,  the  ground  appean  to  be  covered  with  grasi,  instead  of 

Bhrubs."  (.y.  ATner.  Syl.,  i.  p.  83.)     Ths  trunk,  which  is  much  confined,  is  co- 

vered,  like  the  bnuiches,  witb  a  poltshed  barlu     It  haa  more  streni;th  than 

would  be  tupposed  from  itt  siie,  which  is  rarely  more  than  I  in.  in  diameter. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whidsfa  beneath,  and 

rt^larly  divided  into  3  or  A  lobcB.     The  Bcorns  are  small,  blBckhh,  nnd  ton- 
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gitudinally  marked'  witli  n  few  reddish  lines;  and 

they  are  so  abimdant  as  sometimes  to  cover  the 

branches.    The  bear  oak  is  common  in  the  northern 

atates,  also  in  New  Jersey»  New  York,  and  Pennsjl« 

▼anta.     It  is  never  found  insulated,  or  mingled  with 

other  trees  and  shnibs  in  the  forest;  but  always  in 

tracts  of  severai  hundred  acres  in  extent,  which  it 

covers  almost  exclusively,  a  few  specimens  of  the 

chinquapin  oak  (Q.  Prinus  pi^mila)  oniy  breaking  its 

uniformtty.     The  presence  of  this  oak  is  con^dered 

a  sure  indication  of  a  barren  soil ;  and  it  is  usually 

found  on  dry  sandy  land  mingled  with  graveL    This 

oak  WBS  first  obstfved  by  Banister,  after  whom  it 

was  named  by  some  authors ;  it  was  not,  however, 

till  1800,  that  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 

Messrs.  Fraser,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction 

of  many  species  of  American  oaks.    The  tree  is  too 

small  for  the  wood  to  be  of  any  use ;  but  the  acorns 

affbrd  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  deer,  bears,  and 

swine,  which,from  the  tow  stature  of  the  plant,  can  *'  reach  them  by  lifttng  their 

heads,  or  rising  on  their  hind  feet."    The  younger  Mlciiaux  saw  it  used  for 

hedges :  and  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  planted  as  oopse^wood,  as  it  wouid 

afford  food,  as  well  as  an  excellent  shelter,  for  game ;  also,that,  as  it  will  grow 

in  the  most  sterile  sott,and  resist  the  most  impetuous  winds,it  midit  serve  ss 

a  nurse  to  plantations  in  exposed  situations,  such  as  the  dykes  m  HoUand. 

The  larvaof  PhalaeW  (Orgyia)  leucostigma  Sm.  and  Abb,  Ins.^  t.  79.,  the  psle 

vapourer  moth,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  species. 

¥  24.  Q.  HETBROPHT^^LLA  Michx.    The  various-leaved,  or  Bttrtram\  Oak. 

Utntification.    Michx.  Amer.  9yL,  I.  pi  75. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8L  p.  627. 
Engramtg.    M lchx.  Amer.  SyL,  1. 18. 

Spec.  Ckar.     Leavee  on  long  footttalki.  ovato.)«noeol«te  or  obksny,  entire  or  uncqnany  tooChed. 
Cnp  hemitphericaL    Nut  roundith.  {meks.)    A  tree,  SD  ft.  higb. 

BcscrtptkM,  tfc.  It  i«  a  remarkaMe  fact,  that,  notwithitandinff  tbe  apparent  diitinctneat  of  lliii 
oak,  only  one  spedmen  of  it  bas  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  tbat  wai  diacorered  br  Michauz,  zd 
a-fleid  bdongint  to  Mr.  Bartram,  on  the  bankt  of  tbe  SchuylkiH,  4  milet  fhim  Pfaiiadelphia.  TTii> 
WH  a  flouritbmg  tree,  30  ft.  hlgb,  with  a  trunk  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  learei  are  of  an  ekmgaled 
oral  form,  coanely  and  irregularly  tooChetL  smooth  obove,  and  of  a  dark  green  beneatfa.  The  aoom 
are  round,  of  a  mlddle  aitc,  and  contained  In  sballow  cupe.  llgbtW  covercd  witb  fcaletL  It  ie  Mud  \o 
bave  been  introduoed,  but  we  do  nol  know  where  it  it  to  be  obtatned. 

ft  85.  Q,  AGRIPO^LIA  WUld.    The  prickly-leaved  American  Oak. 


Identffleaihm.  Willd.  Spi  PL,  4  p.  434.  -,  Nees  in  Ann.  des  Scien.  Nat,  &  p.  871. ;  Flecb.  Ifiea  HiA, 
1.  p.  106. ;  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  657. ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  156. ;  Smith  in  Reet**  Cyd.,* 
No.89l 

Engnning.    7  Pluk.  Phyt,  1 19&  f.S. 

Spee.  Gkarj,  %c.  Leave*  roundisb-oTate^  lomewhat  heart-ifaaned ;  tntooth  on  both  lidee,  with  spinoat 
teeth.  Fmit  aKillary,  •eesile  Scalet  of  the  calyx  laz.  Nut  orate.  {IViUd.)  A  native  of  tbe 
«wettem  eeast  of  Nortb  America,  near  Nootka  Sound.    It  hai  not  been  introduoed. 


•§  viu    Vhillos.     WUlow  Oaks. 


M 


Sect,  Char.^  j-c.  Leaves  quite  entire  and  lanceolate,  djring  off  without  much 
change  of  colour,  in  Eneland;  but,  in  America,  sometimes  pefsistent  for 
two  or  three  years.  lu>ung  shoots  straicht,  spreadinc,  and  wand-like. 
Bark  very  smboth,  black,  and  never  cracked.  Fructification  bienniid.  Cupi 
imbricate.  Nut  roundish,  and  verv  small.  Lai^e  trees  and  shrubs,  the  least 
beautiful  in  tbeir  foliage  of  the  oak  family. 

1t  26.  Q.  i^fiWs  L.    The  Willow  Oak. 

IdentyicoH-m.    Lln.  Sp^  Fl .,  141& ;  WHld.  Sp.  Pl..  4.  p.  4fia  ;  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ed. 2.,  5.  p.  887.';  Pursh 
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:  AbtL  lu.,  B.  p.  181. 1  Mkhi.  QiuT^ 
;  S.  riex  BurTUHncti  AaN  ffiU.  PL 


k.  AId.,L44I. 


anil  iD  otheni  a 


.  t.  18.J  Wang. 


Pl.  Aiaar.  aqit.Z  ^  8I&  i  N.  Dn  I 

No.  T.  i  Sultb  in  R«i'>  C^l.,  Mol 
^Fwaitiiw.   Q.  TlRlnftiu,  At,  i^Jkt.  .Um.,  n,  190. 
&mitiim.    CtoSo.  Cirnl..  1. 1. 10.  g  Abb.  lu.,  1 

E7.t  aiiA.  1774.guiil  ttiepliteiatttal>tr»!ii 

^^c.  CW.,  ^'c.    Leaves  membranaceoi»,  linear,  lanceolate;  Capering  at  each 
end,  entire,  smooth,  with  a  small  point.    Nut  roundish.    (SmUh  and  WUld.) 
A  tree,  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  high,  in  sonio  wil»  and  situationg  -  ""'■*  '—  -'>■»—  - 
sbrub  of  diioinntiTe  growtS, 
Fanefia. 

«  Q.  P.  1  tyhaticia  Hichx.  Hist.  de«  Cbenes,  No.  t: 
-  AiDer.,t.5.f.  II.;  and  ourj^.  1774u;  haithe 
leavea  long  and  narrow  on  old  treea,  and  tH> 
lobedoaEeed1ug8,asiD^.  1771.;  and  pereis- 
tent,  or  decidUoun,  according  to  soil  ana  ritu>  . 
ation.  A  tree,  growing  to  tne  hdght  of  about 
60  ft.    iDtroduced  iD  1733.    There  ie      ' 


plate  of  this  tree  iu  our  last  Volume. — A  ti 

with  the  leaTes  rather  broader  than  those  of 

tfae  preceding  forro.    Tbere  is  a  [dant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  15  ft. 

hi^. 


idsuai" 


«  ktnfftLnf  srowth. 
'.  nam^uM  HHcIu.  Biu.  4a 
, ,  _— .  _)tHlghlimil  WlHowOiti 

amJlg.Tm.  nwiunnlDcOik.  — ThliUTlciLMilltUDo^  y.thaimiillHtaribegrau^ 
tialaiaBlTfllliL.<iratBort1ft.,lB  bdght.  Tha  lea*»  u«  mUn,  •mwtb,  or  df  u 
eloiisstedonlHapv,«nd«boiitSln.  lau:  tbey  ua«rHr«diUAb  Uut  In  nflD^  tumlDf 
green  m  tbe  Huoa  idnncei,  nid  irt  il«tiduem  7%»  uom  m  mm,  tDi  roaDd : 
■nd  tber  ara  lb«  In  DaaheT.lHBiBelhaMenortbtpfaalUliunitdainMtha  iroaDd 
«Imoit  ereiT  ipclDfibT  Uw  Brei  Undlad  ID  tha  Itaraiti  ta  coBMnM  tb*  doad  (reaii  iDd, 
MUiboakMoM*  to  thoae  whoH  ftueUSeUhia  li  WHinial,  iha  uom  are  dettrajeJ 
belBw  tb«7  rtbKli  nuuurilr.   T^"-  -' — ' * — '  '-  "*■ '" '-  -*  "■-  " — 


WllUnr  Oif.— lil 
IndlTUuil  planb  h«T*  AnueDl 


LtlB.:  Bid our A' 1T13;  TbeUpluid 
n  hnont  and  «pertl  ■p«BTaDce,  that 

dlillnctipeidfat    It  Li  00^7  fbuod  Id  Uie 

Iw»  it  1>  Itltla  Dultlplled  In  eoiaiwlioa  vlth 
In  atMB  vf  1"  tba  fbiwti  M  whlta  ptaie 
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lutn  rtuutioa,  H  U  frcquanUi'  Am  U  It.  U ID  ft.  hlfk,  «kb  ■  tn 


or  SlB.  lOK    •! 

ilt  lil(b,  wUii  di 


und);  ptai»,  It  !•  oiriT  S  ft  oc  4  It  hlfb,  wuli  dauiaiUtid  kaica  obIt  I  io.  bi  IimiIIi. 
wlikdi|icnMft>lT«n.  'nwchiuicexn.  boweTor,iiMpem««t,HF.  A.  Mklim 
Amiid  iHtb  klndi  nl  Unia  oa  Uh  lun*  Ine.  Thc  upUiHl  willaw  ock  k  •bo  iiRa 
knnd  IB  pMc  tbnMi  tfau  hm  becn  doaml  IDr  ctJtlTUlon,  ind  illcTwudi  aliuidiinc^ 

bMl  i  MlMI  Itl  tniiik,  cnnknl,  uid  canTrdwl^  «  thiek  buk,  begini  to  nBIiiy  at  ibaDt 
■  oiMaflbtb^tiirtbctMfkmtheTrooiid.  Ini|irtii«,  Itli  dlalniid^i^  br  tbc 
nddbbwdDiirarltiWiTBuidiiuleatkin.    Tbo  •«»  whicb  »>  onaUiiHd  in  tlul- 

■spoMd.  tt  tanntOBcetwHhabntbUTMdiaqaHt  of  IVidL  (Wloti,)  Tbetwk 
o(thlotree,Ukethiitora.lliwtMLdTM  jdlowibot  tbetrcelciomiB  AHfta. 
thtt  no  oM  k>  Budc  dtbct  af  lla  faaA  OT  wood. 

d  F.  6  ■wMkHf  Mkbi.  Qiwr,  Mo.  7. 1  d  BBUIiiii  irau  %  n.,  It.  p  4H., />nt 
A  AmiT.  St^.,  IL  f.  «&,  K  bw  «m.,  tU.  p.  Ua,  «MU  in  IM,  CttL,  Va.  l  -A 
lBi>ihndib]>plnt,fr«a3]LloRft.bl(b,an«illiutaPurrti(  ■luliTc  Sritiena^ 
of^illniaindCuoUu.    Tba  leBTU  ue  thlcr  thui  tboie  of  tbe  ^in  Iw.  iid  iiii  |iw 

Oetcrip^,  4r.  Q.  PhSilo*,  m  America,  ii  •dilom  found  Bbove  50  ft.  or 
GOft:.  higfa,  with  a  trunk  2ft.  in  diameter;  but  in  England,  acconliiig  to  our 
StatMct,  it  attaina  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards.  Tbe  tnuit,  evea  «t  bd 
advaoced  ^e,  ii  covered  with  a  ■mooth  bars. 
The  lesves  are  Sin.  or  Sin.  long,  of  a  light 
grera,  smooth,  narrow,  entire,  and  ver;  BiuuJar 
to  thoae  of  the  willowi  wbeDce  thenameof  the 
willow  oak,  by  which  this  ■peciea  ia  known 
thrtHigbout  tho  greater  port  of  America.  The 
■hools  are  ■traight,  long,  slender,  woodJike,  and 
DOt  eroaring  one  another  ao  luuch  aa  In  nKMt  of 
theotherkiadaof  oaki;  sothatthetreeisalmost 
aamuch  tike  die  willow,  in  ita  shooti  a«  Its  leavet. 
1%«  BCoruB,  which  bto  rarelj  ^undant,  are 
small,  ronnd,  bitter,  nnd  of  a  dark  browii  co- 
lour:  the^arecoataiDediiishalIowcupi,s1iehtIj  t 
coated  with  acales ;  snd,  if  kept  in  a  cool  pJBce, 
thej  wiU  preserve  the  power  of  germinatiou  for 
aevefal  months.  The  most  northeni  boundar^- 
of  the  willow  oak  ia  Pbiladelphia ;  but  it  la 
more  common,  and  of  a  larger  aue,  in  Virginia, 
the  Caroliuas,  and  Oeor^  where  the  mild* 
ncas  of  the  dinmte  ia  evidently  bvourable  to 
Hi  jTOWth.     "  It  is  seen,  however,  onlj  in  the 

mantiine  parti  of  these  statea,  and  is  a  Btranger  to  tbe  inlend  di^tricta,  wbcre 
the  suriHce  ia  mountainotu,  and  the  climato  more  severe."  (AGdu!.)  Tbe 
willow  oak  generall;  grows  in  cool  moist  ploces;  and,  with  Sfeta  aquitica, 
HantAlia  glulca,  A^cer  rilbnim,  Latirus  carolin^n^is,  and  Qu^rcus  a(|ultica,  it 
horders  the  swamps  in  the  lower  part  of  thc  touthern  Btates.  But,  though 
the  willow  oak  generally  grows  in  moist  placea,  ic  ia  sometimes  foimd,  along 
with  the  live  oak,  "near  the  sea,  in  the  driest  and  most  smdy  Boils.  At  a 
distancejitresenibtesthe  liveookinits  shapeand  in  its  foliage,which,  in  those 
attuations,  perrista  during  ■everal  yearE ;  but,  on  a  closer  exaininBtioii,  it  is 
easily  «fiitii^iuihed  bj  the  form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  Bhorter  and  narrower, 
and  hy  the  porous  texture  of  its  wood."  {[Id.)  Catesby  calls  this  oak  Q. 
/'lex  inaryUindica,  after  Ray ;  and  mentionB  that,  in  17£3,  it  was  growing  in 
the  earden  of  Mr,  Fairchild.  He  adds  that  this  tree  ia  the  fiivourite  resort 
of  tne  large  wbite4)illed  woodpecker,  which  feeds  upon  the  insecta  four.J  in 
its  bark,  aud  injures  the  tree  so  much  in  didodging  them,  that  tbe  ground 
under  the  tree  is  often  covered  with  small  chips.  From  this  drcumstBnce, 
the  Spaniards  eall  the  birds  carpeiUerot.  (Cateib.  Caroi.,  i.  p.  IS.)  Hichaux 
adds  that  the  wood  is  reddish  and  coeTse.grained,  and  so  porotis,  that  it« 
staves  BTe  cUssed  with  those  of  the  red  oak,  Proro  the  comparative  rareneas 
of  thc  tree,  however,  they  are  «elilom  in  the  mBrket.  In  somc  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia,  the  wood  of  Q.  IMUo»  ia  fbund  to  pomess  grent  sfTcngth 
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Bnd  tenacitj,  and  to  «plit  less  cuily  than  IhRt  oT  the  white  <tak ;  bence,  after 
baTing  becn  (lionHighly  ataaoned,  it  is  emplojed  for  the  relloes  of  wheels,  Id 
OeorgiB,  fencea  are  BOOMdmea  m«de  of  tbu  otk;  but  they  do  not  last  loiigtr 
tbau  eijjit  or  ten  yean,  Ai  fuel,  the  wood  of  tbM  tree  «ells  at  tfae  ktwcBt 
— '"  Sereral  of  the  Tarietiea  mentioned  have  been  introduced  ibto  Britain  ; 
have  neref  wen  any  of  them  eicept  one,  which  ha*  tfae  leavei  ratfaer 


C 


bniader  than  tbose  of  tfae  spedet,  but  whicb  ii  hardly  worth  ketping  diMbKt. 
It  ia  higfaly  probable  that,  m  our  Boil  and  dimate,  aU  tfaose  differeMKa  in  the 
imgnitude  of  ifae  plant,  and  in  the  chuacter  of  the  foliage,  ptoduced  by  tlie 


aet^raphu 


_  iphica]  •lul  geolo^cal  dTcumstancea  b;  whicfa  the  tree  is  accompaniad 
a  Ani^rica,  diiappear,  or,  rather,  are  never  produced.  Tbe  tree,  in  Ei^land, 
is  one  of  the  bardiert  and  moat  r^iid-growing  of  Anierican  oaks;  iimd  it 
mnj  be  «Iso  chsracterised  as  the  Irast  beautifiil,  ita  foliage  b^ng  l^t  in 
colour,  thinlj  spread  over  the  tree,  and  djiiig  o^  in  autumn,  witb  very  liltle 

HiTlra»  Df  Lcodoo,  it  Sno,  U  b  M  It  bU,  ttH  dtiHlaiir  th*  tnnt  t  (I.  fl  in., 
L  {iHUwponnUiifllititnalnoiiilHtVoliBM)!  ia  tl»  Mil«.End  MunBTK 

..,  ..   .niKbn  Pln  It  li  TOft.  blfb,  Hw  dluMir  of  iht  tnink  Sft.«lB.  i  *t  Kan- 

WDOd,  Hmnlnd,  BO jtm  oliiatid,  tt  li  4011.  Ufb,  tb*  dUBOIa  ot  tba  tnmk  !ft.4Ui.,  ud 
ottliobadMR.  lBlWnMhln,ln  IbtExMorMnnorr,  S3reon  plHitod,lt  li  SBft.  hlfh,  wtth 
■  tnnk]lft.aiD.  iuiSuiMni  In  SuinT,  M  nur ttuna,  It  !•  TDft.  kWii  In  Wlluhlr&^ 
Lon^oitiaSTMnMuiiod,  Itlo  «ft.  h^,  ihtd^itoior  thoiTunkin.  71°..  uidoribohm4 
Mftt  to  WweMlit*lr^  u  CnooH,  40  roan  pbntcd,  It  !•  SGft.  high,  tbo  diunMor  of  tbe  tmnli 
IDIn.,  indortbe  bnd  15  ft.  In  FnnK  it  Toulan,  In  tboBotulc  airdED,  36  twi  DtiDitcd,  It  lo 
SOft.  hifh,  lbodloHiotMorthotnnklft.71n.  In  AhWo,  Door  Vlenu,  ot  BrUck  an  lh«  Lntbo, 
nn<nald,ttlo7ft.hltb.  In LgnbordT, ot  Mion,  14 Toon ptanted, Itli 44 ft. hloh,  ih«  dloinHv 
«r  the  Innk  Sln,  md  a  tb*  betd  tOft. 

CotnMercial  Stalutia.  Plants,  in  tfae  London  nurseries,  are  2t.  Gd.  each, 
per  bushel.  Seedling  planta  of  one  vear  are  10«.  per  hundrad ; 
milanted,  35r.  per  hundred.     At  BollwjUer  plants  are  S  franca 


is  5i.  per  bushel.    Seedlingplantaaf  one  vear  are  10«.  per  hundrad; 

one  year  transplanted,  25«.  per  hundred.     At  Boliwj" ' "  ""       " 

eacb ;  and  at  New  York  [dants  are  37)  centa  eacb. 


I  87.  Q.  (P.)  uuKiFoYiA  inW.    The  LaureMeaved  Oak. 


Spee.  Char.,  ^e.  Leares  obovate,  entire,  smootb,  nearlj  sessile ;  tapering  at 
the  base.  Nut  niundiEb,  even.  {Simth^  A  tree,  50ft.  or  60  ft.  higfa;  a 
native  of  South  Ctfolina  and  Oeorpa.    Introduced  in  1786. 

'''"^' a  ip.]  i  S  t^Mdo  inehi  J>uer.,  Ko.  Itt  t.  H,  ind  «ur  A.  mS.i  «L  Li  oU&n  4». 
&^.XnB,«d.l.,r.p.3nL.AirMR.  .4Hr.&M,U.p.S).(  hu  nthor  mon  oUum 
l»«lh«ntbonclo&    Tblo^trtMrlni^yiood.t^tbtoidB  lliehHn.  toboohTMd 
botwom  Q.  oqoiDei  ind  Q.  JuirH&lli  i 
Ixctnit  Ibo  dinie  of  Iti  tttrM  rmtiblet 
tbe  fonitr  nodM,  whlle  tbt  itMnl  ctan- 
neter  ud  b^  oT  irnth  oT  the  trH 
reoomUolbooeitf Q.Aui)aiU.    Ittcon 


rni  tbo  bonki  of  tbe  riren  lo  a«  {Ino 

tiirTtiu,wbaTt)l>Kit1,  HtUIUtdiMtDn 

Deienpliim,  ^c.     This  oak,  whicb  risea 
to  the  h«ght  of  50  ft.,  or  60  ft.,  is  seid  bj 

the  elder  MichBus  to  be  verj  nearlj  allied  to  Q.  Fhellos.  He  add*  diat  iU  timber 
is  verj  valuable,  resembling  tliHt  of  the  live  oak,  whicfa  is  conaidered  picferable 
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to  that  of  anjothcr  AmaicBn  oek  Far  ■fai(Hbuitdiiig.  Acconfiiw  to  thewcond 
edition  of  the  Hariia  Sevmuu,  it  wm  inlroduced  bj  Mr.  John  Fraaer,  in  I  ra& 
It  IK  not  inentioiied  bv  tfae  youDger  Michaui,  prolnbl^,  at  Furab  coi^ecture^ 
beouue  fae  conndered  it  oDly  s  varietj  of  Q.  imbridina,  &om  which  it  diffin 
priDcipBllj  in  the  vahie  of  it>  wood.  As,  howerer,  the  American  oalu  are 
fouod  to  nrj  vtrv  mueh,  •ccordins  to  tbe  tcA  Mid  climate  in  which  thejr 
erow,  theae  two  tindi  majposaibTy  be  the  nme;  Q.  Atnri&lia  bein^  odIj 
tound  initBouth  Caralina  oDd  Geor^a,  aixl  $.  imbricAria  on  tbe  AUeghatiT 
Mountains.  Tbe  whole  of  tfae  Ameiicta  otk»  beloogii^  to  the  aection  Pba- 
loa  are  reroarkable  fbrTetaiuiiig  their  learea,in  particularsoils  aod  sitaatioDs, 
fbr  two,  three,  and  in  aome  casca  eren  four,  yem,  witbaat  tfaeir  rh«nyn|. 
colour;  differing  in  thia  reapoct,  both  from  evergreena,  wfaicfa  change  Wdr 
leavea  in  the  aptiDg  irf  e*erj  year ;  and  fponi  dnse  dedduoua  treea  mdch  ro- 
t«D  their  learet  in  a  withered  atate  durii^  winter.  Tbere  ia  a  tree  of  the 
neciea  in  the  Hammersmith  Nuracry,  wfaich  is  upwards  of  SOft.  high ;  and, 
fiom  its  halHt  of  growth  and  wami4ike  sfaoots,  independently  of  any  «milaritj 
in  the  leaves,  we  are  strongly  incUned  to  beltere  it  oolj  a  wie^  of  Q.  PheDoa. 

I  m.  Q.  IMBRICA^RIA  WWd.    The  Shin^  Oak. 

UatllhmUam.    WlUd.  Sp.  Pl.,  4.  n.  Ug. ;  AU.  Hort.  Ktw.,  S.  p.  t8&  i  Punh  FL  Amo'.,  BepL,  % 

a.  SJ. :  HMii.  Qus.,  Ma  10. :  N.  Dn  Hh%j  7.  o,  IM.  i  anllh  Id  Bmi'i  CicL,  So.  M. 
Stmmfmii    0.  iiSlHUt  Ban.  i  Luinl  OO.  F11al.&ip  OO,  JmA  Oik,  KtA  Jiick  0*k,  Amer. ; 

Chfaw  1  I^tei,  Ft. 
l^ranMfi.    Uchi.  Ouce,  t  IS,  IS.  i  N.  Amn.  Hji,  1. 1.  U. ;  uit  onr  /(.  1777. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  elliptic-obloiig,  Bcut«  at  esch  oid,  entire,  ahnost 

sessile;  downy  beneadi.    Nut  norij  globose.  {SmUt  and  Wtlid.)    A  tree. 

anatireof  the  AIli^hanies,40ft.  or  50ft.higb.     Introducedin  1786. 
'    Detcription,  ^e.     Tbe  shingle  oak  is  from  40  fl.  to  50fl.  high,  witfa  a  trvnk 
from  Ifl.  to  1  fl.  3  in.  in  didineter.     Its  trunk,  ercn  when  old,  ia  covered  with 
"a  smootb  birit;  and,  for  three  fourths  of  its  heagfat,  it  is  laden  with  brancbea. 
It  bas  an  uncouth  fonn  when  bare  in  winter, 
but  is  beautifiil  in  Eummer,  when  dad  in  its 
thick  tufted  foliage.     The  leares  are  lone,  lan- 
ceolate,  enlire,  and  of.a  ahining  green.     (A', 
AtaeT.  Syl.,  i.  o.  70.)     Midiaux  adds  that  the 
trunk  ia  branching,  and  often   crooked;   and 
tfae  wood,  though  hard  and  beary,  has  open 
pores,  like  that  of  Q.  rilbra.     Eaat  of  the  AUe- 
gfaaniea,  tbia  species  ia  rare ;  but  west  of  the 
mountiunB   it  la  more  multiplied,  and  better 
known.    Ita  most  northem  boundar]^  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia;  but  it  ia  found  ' 
in   the  greateat  abundance  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee;  tiso  in  the  countrj  of  the  Iflinois, 
where  it  is  calted  by  the  Frendi  ciine  d  latlet, 
or  the  latfa  oak.      "  In  tbe  westem  parta  of 
PennsylTania  and  Virg^nia,  amall  Uwna,  carered 
only  with  tall  grasa,  are  frequently  aeen  in  the 
forests,  around  which  this  oak  forms  entire 
grores :  insulated  trees  are  also  found  in  cool 
humid   situationB.      It  ia,  probably,  from   its 

flouriahing  in  open  expoaures,  that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  counti;  of  the 
Dlinois,  wbidi  conaista  of  immeasurable  sarannaha,  atretching  in  ereiT  direcdon, 
to  which  the  foreata  bear  no  senaible  proportion."  {Mic/u.)  This  tree  was 
brought  to  England  in  17S6,  by  Mr;  John  Fraser,  but  is  rare  in  collectiona. 
According  to  the  youneer  Michauz,  it  has  no  merit  but  in  its  fbliage,  tbe  wood 
b«ng  eren  inferior  to  tndt  of  the  willow  oak,  which  it  greatly  resembies;  aod 
so  crooked,  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel.  The  elder  Miclmux,  howerer,  says, 
that,  in  the  country  of  tbe  Illinois,  it  is  used  for  shinglea.  There  ia  a  tree 
of  thia  speciea  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden. 
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B.    Lc<toc$  eveTpeen. 
$  viii.    Vlex.     Holm,  or  Solh/,  Oais. 

a,  Jiatimei  of  Evrofie, 
Sect,  Char,  Leavea  ovate  or  otoI,  BometiDies  lanceolate,  eetire  or  seirated ; 
«ith  or  «rithout  prickly  mucros;  downybeneath.  fiork  smootb  and  black, 
or  raugfa  and  corkf.  FractiGcBtion  biennial.  Cupgimbricate.  Nut  ovate, 
acuminate ;  ^aometunes  very  long  in  proponion  to  the  cup.  Low  treee,  or 
■hnibs,  of  great  commercial  iotereBt,  from  ioduding  the  oaks  which  produce 
cork,  the  kennes  ioBect,  ond  edible  acorna, 

t  29.  Q.  PiXT  L.     Tbe  conimoii  evergreen,  or  Holm,  Oak. 
UmVlaapm.    Uil3|i.PL,  I411i  WIIU.  Sn  PL,  fc  p.  Uli  Alt.  HDn.Kev.,S.  t.aaB.i  N,Du 

H1U11..7.  [1.156.1  Smithin  !(«<■  CycL,  No.  K. 
Sfmfma.    riex  utiti™  AnO.  fiW..I.p.95.i  ITsuw^gf  ChMnit.,  jy.)  atebi  Ocbt,  Oir. ; 

Elict,  Ual :  Endiu,  Sfus. 
Aurnnwi.    Blackv.  HEilL.t.  laSi  N.  Du  Uui.,t  43,  M  )  Dnd.  Bitt.,  L  Mli  oui  i^.  I7gLi 
indUitpliMofttaeuninDiuUilVolunuL  ^ 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  oTBte-oblong,  acute,  coriaceoui,  entire  or  serrated  ; 
hoary  beneath.   Bark  even.   Nut  ovate.  <HW[t.  andSmiU.^    Alargeihrub, 
or  low  or  middle-sized  tree,  BccortSw  to  soil  and  situation ;    a  aative  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  tbe  north  of  Afnca,  ond  of  Cochin^China,  and  other 
parti  of  Asia ;  in  cultivBtion  in  BHtbh  gardens  &om  a  *er;  remote  period ; 
flowering  in  Msy,  and  lipening  ita  acoms  the  secoud  year. 
Varietiei.     Theae  are  very  numeroii3,and 
frequently  very diEduct;  and,aainthe 
caae  of  every'Bpecies  of  oak,  they  might 
be  greatly  increased  by  selecting  from 
be«u  of  seedling  planta. 

Z  Q.  I.  1  tnUgrifHia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836;   Anllax  Dalech.,  Bauh, 
Hkt.,\,  p.  101.;  Silber  seclin- 
dus  Mallh.  Valgr.,  i.  p.  168.,  as 
to  the  figure  ;  haa  the   leavea 
lanceolate,  entire. 
1   Q.  I.  2  lerraHmt  Lodd.    Gat., 
ed.  1836 ;  iiex  Maitk.  Valgr,, 
i.  p.  186.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  u  t. 
183.,Bndaur.;^.1778.;haathe 
leaves  lanceolate,  aartated. 
t  •  Q.  L  3  foffjm  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;   Ph£Ilodrya  MallA.  Valgr,, 
Lp.ie9.,astothefigure;  r\ex,Vio.  S.,  Du  Ham,, 
Arb.,  i.  t,  S24.,  and  ourj^.  1779.  f  has  broader  and 
lesa  rigid  leaves,  which  are  more  or  leaa  undulated,  - 
and  Bometinies  aliehtly  aerrated.  \ 

1  «  Q.  L  4  critpa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  IBSS,  haa  the  leaves 

wrinkled  at  the  et^es. 
t  tf  Q.  1. 5  laiyaiia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Q.  J.  obl6nea  1 
Horl.:  end  our^.  1780. ;  haa  broad  leavei^nearlr  * 
entire.    There  is  a  magnificent  apedmen  of  this 
variety  at  Purser's  CroBS,  same  of  Ute  leBTea  of 
which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  are  upwards 
of  5  in.  lon^,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.     The  leaves 
of  Q,  I.fa^ifbla  afteit  attain  nearly  the  same  aise ; 
but  they  diffir  in  being  undulated,  and  sonietinies  sli^tly  serrated  at, 
the-edges. 
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t  A  Q.  I. «  hngfiUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Q. 

/.  jaiici£^lia  Hcrt, ;  has  long  and  yety  nanow 

leaves.    There  i»  a  fine  tree  at  Sawbridge- 

worth,  firom  which  plants  have  been  pro- 

pagated  in  tHi^  tmnery  of  Mesan.  RiTers. 
1  A  Q.  I.  7  wtneMiUi  Hort.  has  tfae  leaves  va- 

ri^gated    wiui  white.      This    yariety  was 

brought  into  nodce  in  1836,  by  Mr  Veitch 

of  the  Killerton  Nursery. 

Otker  Vaneties.  Q.  I.  huitanica  Lodd.  Gat^  ed. 
1836«  we  haTe  not  seen»  the  plant  bemg  dead.  Q* 
lusit&nica  Lam,  is  thought  by  Captain  8.  £.  Cook 
to  be  identical  with  the  Q,  JBaUata  of  the  nurseries ; 
and,  if  so,  these  two  all^^  species  must  be  only 
▼arieties  of  Q-  /lex ;  which,  indeed,  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  Q. 
Wnid.  is  probably  a]so  a  Tftriety  of  Q.  /^lex ;  as  appear  to  be  Q.  caaUiaMa 
Cav.,  Q.  pr&nna  Pers.,  Q.  n>hmd![^o&s  Lam.,  and  some  others ;  but,  not  feel- 
ing  perfectly  confident  on  the  subject,  we  shall  treat  them  as  uncertain  kinds 
in  our  Appendiz  of  European  Osk%,  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  infimn 
us  (while  this  is  going  through  the  press),  that  they  haye  a  new  vaiietyf 
which  they  odl  Qm^tcum  Vlex  iBc^otia  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  spedmen. 

DetcHptum,  In  fiivourable  situadons,  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  also  in  the  warmest  parts  of  England  and  Irdand,  the  Q-  /^lex 
forms  a  bushj  ever^reen  tree^  exceedioff  the  middie  size.  The  trunk  is 
generaliy  furm^bed  with  branches  from  the  ground 
upwards;  and»  being  concealed  by  the  dense  mass  of 
foliage  bome  by  these  branches,  the  general  character 
of  the  spedeSy  even  when  fiilly  grown,  is  tiiat  of  an 
immense  bush,  rather  than  that  of  a  timber  tree. 
When  judidously  pruned,  or  drawn  up  by  other 
treeSyhowever»'it  nnrms  a  handsome  well-balanced 
head  on  a  stra^t  trunk,  and  with  graceful  pendent 
branches.  The  roots  desoend  to  a  very  ^reat  depth, 
altogetber  disproportionate  to  the  hetdit  of  the 
trumc ;  for  which  reason  tbis  oak  is  never  found  indi- 
genous  io  soil  with  a  wet  bottom.  The  bark  is 
black,  thin,  hard,  and  even;  sometimes  slightly  fur- 
rowed,  but  never  corky.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  shape  and  size, 
firom  5  in.  in  lenpth  and  nearly  3  in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  /.  latifblia  and  Q. 
/.ya£if6Iia),%o  1  m.  in  length  and  4  in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q,  I,  crispa) ;  or  4  in.  in 
breadth  and  3  in.  in  length,  as  in  Q.  I,  «aiicif^Iia.  In  some  piants,  the  leavea 
are  prickly,  like  those  of  the  holiy ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case»  the  most  prickiy 
are  nearest  the  ground ;  a  circumstance  beautifully  exemplified  in  afine  tree  at 
Purser^s  Cross.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  diu^k  green ;  and,  being  convex 
above,  and  quite  smooth,  they  have  a  fine  shining  appearance.  Their  edges 
are  dther  revolute  and  entire,  irrcsularly  notched  and  senuted^  fumished 
with  mucros,  or  wavy  and  spiny-tooUied,  like  the  holly.  Beneath,  they  are 
more  or  less  hoary  or  downy ;  and  in  some  varieties,  such  as  Q.  /. /agifolia, 
they  are  on  the  under  side  very  distinctly  feather-nerved.  The  tootstalks 
are  fi*om  {in»  to  }  in.  in  length,  and  ^nendly  downy.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  in  catkins  l^  in.  in  length,  which  come  out  firom  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx  is  campanulate,  and  the  stamens  6,  with  filaments  twice  the  iength  of 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  The  female  flowers  are  from  4  to  8,  sessile,  and 
scattered  along  a  common  peduncie,  which  is  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length,  and 
is  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  curreot  year.  Th^  are  succeeded 
by  acoms,  which  are  oval,  smooth,  and  contained  in  a  cup  of  from  a  tlurd  to 
a  half  of  their  length,  covered  with  very  slender  scales,  very  closely  imbricated. 
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fuid  downy.    It  leliloia  hiippinMt  that  more  than  oiie  or  two  of  tbese  acoms 
ariive  at  periection  on  one  pedimcle.    Some  trees  of  this  species  produce 
acoms  which  are  sweet  and  eatable;  others  produce  only  sucb  as  are  bitter. 
Both  bitter  and  sweet  acom&  are  sometiines  found  on  the  sarae  tree :  and  this 
important  difference  in  taste  and  quality  ia  accompanied  by  no  difoence 
whatever  in  their  eztemal  appearance.    According  to  the  observation  of  M. 
De  la  Peyrouse,  the  sweetest  acoma  are  found  on  trees  which  grow  in  warm 
dry  situations.    In  the  dimate  of  London,  seedling  plants  grow  with  oonsi- 
derable  rapidity ;  attaining,  in  good  loamy  soil,  from  15  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height 
in  10  years  from  the  acora.    Aa  they  become  laiger,  they  grow  slower ;  and» 
after  they  have  attained  the  heuht  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.^  they  increase  in  width 
nearly  as  much  aa  in  height.    The  tree  attiuns  a  great  age,  remainin^  in  a 
growmff  state  for  aeveral  centuries.    Bosc  states  that,  wben  this  species  is  cut 
down,  it  never  srows  up  again  as  a  tree,  but  forms  a  bush ;  which  corresponds 
very  well  with  ttie  habit  and  character  of  the  olant :  butart,in  the  case  of  this 
tree,  as  in  tbat  of  every  other  that  stoles,  might,  do^tless,  fbrm  a  tree  frora  a 
shoot  produoed  by  a  stool»  by  bestowing  proper  attention  on  the  selecting  of 
a  leadmg  shoot,  and  on  its  future  pruning  and  management. 

Geography,  The  Qu^rcus  /^iex  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
north  oi  Afirica.  It  b  very  common  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  is  indi^enous, 
to  Fraoce,  as  far  north  as  Nantes  and  Angers.  According  to  Bosc,  it  never 
grows  in  masses  tike  forests ;  but  it  is  dispersed  here  and  there  among  other 
treesy  more  especially  on  hiUy  grounds,  and  near  the  sea.  Captain  S.  E.  ^ 
Cook  says  that  it  grows  in  the  first,  or  low  and  humid,  region  of  opain ;  and, 
alone,  serves  to  indicate  the  difference  of  climate  of  that  part  of  the  JPeninsula. 
In  Sicily,  it  abounds  on  the  hills  all  along  the  coast,  and  ascends  Mount  Etna 
as  high  as  the  Rocca  deilo  Capre,  which  is  3200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  within  800  fL  of  the  height  to  which  Q.  Cirna  is  found.  {Comp.  to  BoU 
Mag.^  i.  p.  91.)  Both  in  its  native  country,  and  in  Britain,  it  grows  remarbibly 
well  dosc  by  tne  sea  shore»  where  no  other  European  oak  wiU  thrive. 

Hittory,    Thb  tree  was  weU  known  to  the  ancients.    Pliny  mentions  some 
holm  oaks  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  which,  acoording  to  his  statement, 
must  have  then  been,  at  the  lowest  computation,  1400  or  1500  years  old. 
One  tree,  he  says,  ^w  in  the  Vadcan,  and  was  older  than  Rome  itself.    It 
had  brazen  letters,  m  the  ancient  Etniscan  characters,  fixed  upon  its  tmnk ; 
from  which  it  would  appear^  that,  before  the  dty  was  founded,  or  even 
*  the  Roman  name  was  known,  this  oak  was  a  sacred  tree.  Three  other  ilexes, 
he  records,  were  also  then  extant  on  the  site  of  the  andent  dty  of  Tibur. 
The  Tiburtines,  he  adds,  were  a  more  andent  people  than  the  Bomans,  and 
their  dty,  Tlbur,  was  founded  a^  before  Rome :  yet  these  oaks  were  older 
even  than  Tiburtus,  who  built  it;  for  tradition  asserts  that  they  were  the 
sacred  trees  on  which  that  hero  behdd  an  omen,  which  he  regarded  as  a  warrant 
from  the  gods  as  to  the  spot  on  which  to  found  his  dty.    Now,  Tlburtus 
was  the  reputed  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who  died  at  Thd)es  100  years  before 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  how  long  these  oaks  outlived  PUny,  who  fiourished  in 
the  Utter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  no  record. 
(See  Amcm.  QMtr.,  foL  18.)     The  ilex  is  frequendy  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
wlio,  in  the  third  Geitrgic,  introduces  a  whole  grove  of  them :  — 

«—  '*  Aut  ilcubl  nignim 
nicUMM  crtbris  Mcri  Mmut  aoculwt  umbri.*' 

He  also  mentions  the  acoms  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  p.  81.  Horace  also  speaka 
of  the  *^  iUgna  nutritus  Khmde."  (lib.  iL  sat.  4. 1. 40.)  Cato  and  Columella 
recommend  the  leaves  ofthe  iiex  aa  atitterfor  sheepcotes,  when  straw  cannot 
easily  be  procured ;  and  Pliny  states  that  the  Romans  sometimes  made  their 
dvic  crowns  of  it.  The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  the  Q.  /^lex  in  Bri- 
tain  is  by  Gerard,  who,  wridng  in  1597,  says  that  ''it  is  a  stranger  in  England, 
notwithstanding  there  is  here  and  there  a  tree  thereof  tbat  hath  been  procuied 
ft^om  beyond  the  seas."  Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard^published  in  1636, 
says  that  Cludus,  in  1581,  *'  ob^^ed  two  trees ;  one  in  a  garden  about  the 
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Bridge,  and  the  other  in  the  private  garden  at  MHiitehall,  hana^  lesaer  leaves 
than  the  former.  The  latter  of  these»*'  he  adda,  **!»  yet  standingy  and  ever^F 
year  bears  aniall  acoms  which  I  could  never  obaenre  come  to  any  matmity.** 
(^Ger,  Emac^  p.  1343.)  Parkinson,  in  1640,  mentiona  the  same  tree  aa 
standing  **  in  the  kinff*a  privie  garden  at  Whitehall ;"  and  Eveiyn,  in  1678, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  ^*  6i<£ly  imp  of  more  than  fooncore  years'  growth.*'  Gerard 
caUa  it  the  great  skarfet  oke ;  but  PSariunsoD  oorrecta  him,  and  applies  die 
name  of  the  scarlet  holm  oke  only  to  the  tnie  spedeBy  Q.  cocctfta^  or,  a» 
he  calla  it,  Q.  coccisera.  Q«  /Hex  was  cailed  die  holm  oak  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  Uie  lcavea  of  some  of  the  varieties  to  those  of  the  hoUy ; 
thou^  this  term  is  more  applicable  to  Q*  gram6ntia.  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
t)een  one  of  the  first  to  recommend  the  planting  of  this  tree  generally  for 
hedges  and  standards ;  but  the  most  extensive jplaater  of  the  ilex  was,  doubt* 
leas,  **  that  curious  gendeman,  Robert  Balle,  Esq.,  FJR.8.,  of  Mamhead,  in 
Devonshire,**  who  raised  some  thousands  of  these  trees  from  acoms,  and 
transplapted  them  with  Ba  much  success  and  judgment,  that  Bradley,  wridng 
about  the  b^ginning  of  tne  last  century,  says  that  some  of  them,  in  a  few 
years,  **  had  grown  to  a  considerable  greatness  of  stature.''  Some  account  of 
these  trees  ml  be  found  in  the  Gardenet^s  Magmne^  vol.  zi. ;  by  which  it 
appears  tbat  the  largest  of  them,  which  grows  in  a  red  loamv  soil,  on  a  sub- 
stratum  of  redstone  conclomerate,  about  600  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea, 
was,  in  1835,  85  ft.  higfa,  with  a  trunk  llft.  in  circumference;  another 
was  70ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14ft.  in  circumference ;  and  a  third  was  65 ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  22  ft.  in  drcumference.  The  Q.  /Hez  has  rq>ened  fniit 
at  Marino,  and  other  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin ;  and  it  b6s  attained 
a  considerable  size  in  Scotland,  as  will  I4>pear  by  our  Sbalu&c»,  It  is  much 
planted  in  France ;  and  is  by  far  the  commonest  evergreen  in  Italy,  where  die 
monotonous  character  which  it  gives  to  many  of  the  celebrated  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Florence  has  obtained  for  it  ftom  Forsyth 
the  appeilation  of  *^  the  etemal  ilex."  In  the  north  of  France,  and  in  Ger- 
many,  it  is  seldom  met  with  ezcept  in  green-houses ;  and  it  is  also  a  green- 
house  shrub  in  New  York. 

Poetical  and  hiUomcal  AUuskmt,  Most  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  sacred 
as  profaoe,  appear  to  make  a  difierence  between  tbe  ilex  and  the  common 
oak.  According  to  Lowth,  the  teil  tree  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (vi.  13.)  was  an 
ilex.  Goodwyn,  in  his  Jewitk  Antiqtdtiesy  p.  75«,  observes  that  tne  hohn 
oak  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Etruscans.  Mbdem  poets,  particu- 
larly  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  make  occasional  allusions  to  this 
tree.    In  8pain,  Garcilasso  says,  — 

— —  *'  Hatt  thou  forgotten,  too, 
ChUdbood**  •weet  tportap  wheoce  fint  my  paMion  givw ; 
When  firom  the  bowerr  ilex  I  ibotdL  down 
Its  autama  fhiit,  which  oa  the  craig*i  high  crown 
We  tasted,  •ittiag  cbattering  tide  by  aide  ? 
Who  dlmb*d  treea  awinging  o'er  the  hoane  deep  tide» 
And  pour*d  into  thy  lap^  or  at  thy  feet, 
Their  iumel'd  nutc,  the  aweetert  oT  the  tweet  r*    WirFBN*B  Qmrciiaaa»,  ^  S16i 

Garcilasso,  in  another  poem,  mentions  both  the^oak  and  the  ilex :  —       * 

**  But,  in  calm  idlewe  laid, 

Sujrtne  In  the  cool  «had» 
Of  oak  or  ilez,  beech  or  pendent  pinc^ 

Seei  hia  floclu  foeding  atray, 

Whltening  a  length  ofway, 
Or  numben  up  his  homeward  tending  klne.**  IhUL,  pu  198. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  sap  wood  of  the  Q.  Plex  is  whitish ;  but  the 
heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  is  of  a  brown  coh>ur,  verv  cIose*grained,  heavy,  and 
very  bard ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  according  to  rarkinson,  it  is  **  not  easie 
for  an  axe,  but  for  a  saw,  to  cut  it."  (Theat. Bot.,  p.  1394.)  It  weighs  70  Ib.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  takes  a  fine  pohsh ;  but  twists  and  splits  a  great  deal  in 
drying,  like  most  other  hard  and  heavy  woods.  It  is  or  great  duration,  and 
also  of  considerable  flexilnlity ;  for  which  reason,  in  Lfmeuedoc,  hdves  of 
hatchets  and  otber  instruments  aremadeof  i^and  are  fi>und  to  preserve  thdr 
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ficiibilitj,  eren  when  dry.  Du  Hamel  observea  that  thc  greu  w«^t  oT 
tfais  wood  ougfat  Dot  to  be  considered  a  defect,  eTcn  in  the  conatraction  ot 
Teasels ;  becuue,  if  it  is  empIoTcd  in  the  bottoins,  it  wiU  aerre  instcBd  of 
ballMt ;  and,  if  it  is  emplof ed  on  the  upper  parts,  as  it  is  much  stronzer  than 
the  common  aak,  it  msy  be  lued  of  gmall  dimensions.  He  recommends  uiing 
it  in  preference  to  tfa&t  of  erery  other  species  of  oak,  where*er  it  can  be  ob- 
tained  of  mfficient  size;  more  eBpeciallyin  casea  where  ithastorenstfriction. 
Gvelyn  safs  the  wood  of  the  ilex  is  serviceable  for  manj  uses;  particulajl; 
fbr  handles  to  tools,  mallet  heads,  mall-bellB,  churi,  axletrees,  wedges,  beetles, 
pini,  and  psUsadoes  in  fortifications.  It  supplies  almost  all  Spain  wilb  the 
best  and  most  lasting  cfaarcoal.  Bredley  and  othera  recommend  the  wood  for 
knee-timber  for  sfaips ;  and  it  has  been  etrongly  recommeiided  for  all  tfaese 
purposes,  in  a  pamphlet  bf  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  (8ee  Gard.  Mag.,  toI.  vi. 
p.  &B0.)  Boutcher  recommends  tfae  tree  for  making  wsrm  and  lofty  hedges, 
40  ft.  or  50  ft.  high,  in  a  sbort  time ;  but  he  does  not  a^proTe  af  plaoting  them 
near  a  faouse,  on  account  of  tbe  litter  made  by  tte  leaves,  when  these 
are  drof^>ed  in  April  and  May.  In  Comwall,  Q.  Plex  is  considered  preferable 
to  eTery  species  of  the  genus  for  planting  near  the  sea  coait,  either  as  an 
omamantal  tree  there,  or  for  Bheltering  plantatioDB  of  the  conunon,  or  of  the 
mossy-cnpped,  oak.  The  ilei  faas  been  stronglyrecommended  for  both  these 
puipoaeB  by  Mr.  Rutger  (see  Gard.  Meg.,  toL  uc.  p,  544.^,  who  refers  to  8t. 
Micbael's  Mount  (^Jig.  1788.),  whicfa  wssplanted  witfa  pmasters,  and  clotfaed 
witfa  tfaoee  trees  for  about  30  years,  wfaen  tfaef  all  began  to  decline  ;  and,  at 
Myears  from  the  time  tfaey  were  planted,  there  wes  scarcelyaTestise  ofthem 
lefl.  About  this  time,  plants  of  Q.  /'lex  were  subslituted  fbr  Uie  pines; 
and  tfaese,  whicfa  haTe  now  been  planted  about  seren  years,  make  a  very  fine 
appearance.  In  Spain,  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  informs  us,  the  encinas,  or 
erergreen  oaks,  produce  tfae  best  timber  in  the  southem  and  middle  re^ons 
of  the  Peninsula ;  but  it  is,  he  Bays,  faeavy,  and  unfit  (br  moBt  uses.      **  It  ia 


diminishiog  tfae  scanty  stock  that  yetremains.  Tfaemodeofcuttingincreases 
the  cTil ;  Uie  practice  of  the  peasantry  bemg  abnost  inTariably  to  level  the 
wfaole  tract  wbich  they  attack.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  tolerably 
vigorous  spring  fiv>m  tlie  stocks.     This  is  soon  cut,  when  a  more  feeble  spring 
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« (  after  whidi  opendoD  bcing  rapeated  ■  few  tiiDei,  erery  iBiiiMm 
iteS,  uid  the  coiuitry  reduced  to  tbe  open  waote  it  now  eihHnts.'' 
(jStricAMJn  Spam,  toI.  ii.  p.  &!.}  In  lBndKq>e-gardeiiing,  tbe  ilex  is  of  tbe 
ereatest  ytiue,  both  as  k  tree  and  a  ahrub :  in  both  cbaracten,  it  fonns  «ery 
EiBudMnne  mo^e  otgecta,  or  Bmall  groups ;  Bud,  in  both,  it  i«  a  niost  dednUe 
underwood  in  plaotatioiu  of  European  oaks.  It  thrivea  better  thaa  nKMt 
other  eveigreea  treea  in  the  immediate  Tidnity  of  dties,  evea  where  coal 
tmolie  abcHindB ;  and  hence  it  is  a  moat  desirable  tree  for  public  parks  aod 
gardens,  thou^  Ihere  is  not  one  in  Hyde  Park,  the  Regait'i  Paik,  or  Green- 
wich  Pa;t.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  toI.  liii.  p.  155.) 

rSod^  Siluation,  jr.  A  diy  deep  soil,  calcareous  or  Bandr  radis  thu 
dayey,  and  a  dtuadon  low  rather  tlian  elerated,  best  suit  tbe.ilex.  It  b 
eiceediugly  difficult  to  propagUe,  otherwiM  than  by  the  acom ;  and  no  Iree, 
according  to  Bout<:her,  is  more  difficult  to  tnmspWt ;  **  as  the  roots  ot  it, 
when  not  interrupted,  run  as  straigfat  down  into  the  earth  as  a  carrot,  and 
with  aa  few  fibres ;  so  that  for  bedges,  or  laige  plaiitadanB,"  Boutcber  reconi- 
mends  tbe  acoms  "  to  be  put  into  the  plac^  wbere  they  are  designed  to  re- 
main."  (7V«it,,  &c,  p.  168.)  We  agree  in  this  advice  ;  but,  as  it  csnnot 
alwayH  be  fbllowed,  the  neit  best  mode  is,  to  have  the  plantB  raised  in  BmiO 
pots,  one  in  a  pot,  a«  is  generally  practised  in  the  London  nurseriea.  80 
reared,  tbe  plants  might  be  Bent  to  any  distance  without  the  sligfatcst  injury ; 
and,  when  they  are  tumed  out  of  the  pot  into  the  open  ground,  if  the  Eid 
and  Bituation  be  suitable,  they  will  grow  with  amaziiig  r^idity.  In  the  year 
IB24,  we  turned  a  on^year'B  seedling  out  of  a  pot  So.  60.  mto  onr  garden 
Rt  Bayawater,  and  it  is  now  upwards  of  SO  ft^  higb,  aod  has  for  three  ycan 
past  bomeacoros. 

Aecidenti  a»d  Diteata,  The  tongfaness  and  solidit^  of  the  wood  of  tbii 
tree.  witfa  tfae  compact  form  of  itt  head,  render  it  less  liable  to  be  iqjured  by 
wind  or  lishtning  than  any  other  spedea  of  oak ;  wiule  ils  ciTOceoiiG  leaKi 
are  very  sddom  attacked  by  insects,  at  least  in  BritHin. 

SuUtUa.  InlbaaHiuarlMirioB,  ttl^iUiJiml^lMLlSO  nu*ril(l,ll  li  «fthlcb.  dw«k 
ia(la'ii'ttaeInuik3ft.8)n.,iDdDft)iihwiiMft.;U  Sjbd  Ic  ia  g1  ft.  hlih,  Ihcdhmtrrorthetiiid 
£ It  lln., uid af  Ifa* had !S ft.  A  t"^ omhj K«UlDgi iiipar  to hm bmi  ptantKt  hcn itioiil Uw 

—    ._.  .. .     -frtMjinfb^  taOtgcthAaMMj 

dbtloct  niclH.  Attbcl-TkiiT,» 
ehudaSA.  1  u,dBt  MoQnt  Giirr^ 
.— South  ot  Loodab.  Id  CahwbR, 
Id  DeTQOtiilr^  at  BictLn,  G5  ytaam 

in  pbDtid,Tt  Ii  900 
tUaiR.blBb,clinn_ 
'aract :  In  Bntock  Pux.  s  wn 
ltli30ft.llUi.  InDoncnbtKK 
Jm  triDik  S  It ,  Bsd  «f  Uh  bad  1?  It 
■  30ft.hi|b.  In  Rnt,  it  CaUun 
lenrtftiln,  ■■  Lolili  Coun,  U  mn 
I  (L  hlgli. Ibe  dUaeUB  oraM  lni« 
iiuiik  1(1.  eiD.,  lOd^^f^iMd  KK  iDfwnrf iT^iiifairn'  Cutle,  SO  w»  |iliBtnl,H  \mX1L 
hUii  u  Oibhim,  30  yaui  pl«t«d,lt  M  SDft,  btfh.  In  Wilnhlrs,ii  Wudoor  CaMta.ED  ican 

pliuited,lli>5Dft.lilgh,ihed&maerorthetnink£ft.iaiD.,u --tt— 1.    J^ 

iDBerbfalre,  11*010(11111,1611        -        -■    ■    —     -  ■ 
hHd  Mlk.  i  u  BauWtnd,  M  t_ 

farldce  Boculc  OuikD,  H  W  SSft  .  . 

In  ClHtlilte,atT(UnII>ll,10Teuio)(I,H „ .__.„„ 

bwl  laifl.  In  D«Bfalj|b(hli«^  nt  Klnnd  Puk,M  nut  ptwil(d,h  li  Klft.  hlfh,  iHiioihi  orib* 
tiuiik1A.,uidaf  IhebcodMft.  iB  Lmoahii^  et  Lotbm  IlauMkflDnuan|uilad.ltlt31A.U^ 
uortbenDkSft.Sli>.,uidorth«baidGtft.  lollUdlmLSH^SSldnilic^nem 
p  ttn,  >mma  to  hin  bc«o  pluted  In  tbe  din  ot  Ewlm  uid  far  M>  •nn^^ 
-  -*  -  m^  Id  MoRhumtiiutalnk  M  Wikdcld  Lote,  li  nu*  pliiiiUl.  tt  b 
"  "^lre  i?'™"  '•*5>  «"  «»«"1  ImDiuiMn*.*^  ooe  E^tmtniDk 
:  it  I  ft.  fina  tte  intBd,  BDd  Iht  dliBMn  fl(  tba  htad  Li  S7  ft  i  tb««  se 
luiHiUa:  tbjTBniBivoicd  totwoftbeHnHageHWoUUia  IbiL 
iDthellmaorHliAttb.BiidediuiaaaitbtobelKailtgDOTeucold.  fScf 
Lifcabla  iDBiuiaaiDaardMiBt»  nd.  II.  flk.  UIL  In  OaHa^UTe,  1b  tb« 
S]wiipluted,ltltSOft.hTgS.  b  FeSndmhln  «t  aaiteol*  CMn, 
hlgh,  the  dlametet  oT  Oie  tnink  la.  CId.,  and  3  Ib«  baTaft.  U 
^S^  ^  Taan  plamod,  tt  U  SS  IL  lllah  (he  aaB«l«T  sf  Oe  tni^ 
~<  *•"      '"  S»fl»fdiblre,  -•  "^ — u..:::^,. ■_._.  ..  . . 


Bdit  Bctiuiic  Oaiden,  60  Vcan  pkDted,  'it  1« '« ItThteb 

a  of  Ibc  trunk  3R.,  tDd  of  Ihe  bead  SOft.  1  *t  Onat  LAenen.  s 

.„.,     InWtaiwiordind.it  Holkw  H.U.it  ussfc.  hi.h.    In  WoRealMi 

I  Tcin  pknled,  II  ii  7D  ft.  blfh,  iht  dluDttit  of  tbe  tniak  *  ft.,  aod  of  the 
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[n  ScD(lDl4.  In  tlw  «TllDC 


«ft.  Iitgh.tlvdl 


»d  Mft.  I  *t  p*lliou.tc  CuUe.  ISmn  flMn^  it  i.  ij  ft.  high.  nlHd 
DaJlHHnle,i>liUelie  nde  onr  tCc  «dd  oT  lutlli-  st  SMsmui^ ;  aad 


ft™  ■corru  gitlieicd  by  Lord  __ , .. 

■nthonie  in  1814— Southof  Edlnburgh,    In  ATnbire.  .   . „ 

Ehetrunk£(l,iii)<lo(thebeidMfl. ;  miHher  iai  ;tsn  old,  Ii  40 ft.  Mgli,  iniiaedimeterof  the 
tnink  liSrt.  In  the  Mewirtn  oT  Kh^mdbriEht,  al  3l  Meti'!  Iile,  ItliMft.  hiili  the  dluBEter  oT 
the  inink  1  fl.  gln,  ind  of tbe  tie»d  SS  It.  1  Ml  Bk^iIIj  ii  t«M  nith  .  tninlt  II  ft.  B  In.  in  circuniference  ■ 
u  CuilncHTt^  II  iiMft.  high.  with  .  tnink  9  B.  S  in.  In  tarciuiifwmce.— Nortli  of  Edlnhurrti     In 

Aberdeeuahiie,  U  Gonfcin  CietlB,  ii  ii  ffi  fL  hl .__  leldaiiii. 

■nB«nhire,UCu11enHinug,iti.37ft,  bi|  -thtbe^ 

SOft.    InCnmuttl.MCDUl.  ItllXlft.  hl£h,l  U  Rallh 

Ho<iK,itli3Sft.hWlh>cBimetHortbeU  jbin  H 

^faui  CuUe,  «0  ft.  higb,  the  di.nieter  of  ni  Cwle^ 

Klt.fa1eh,Uwiirtofthetiunk3lt.Eln.,widII  'enilraiu 

efDublln,  Inthe  OIiHieiln  Botuilc  Uudeu  terofthe 

lnmklft.1  UCiMletown,lli.3Sft.bi(h,ihi  ndMft. 

—  SouIho(I>ublli>,lnUiecoant;arCork,  u  high,  (he 

(ilrciu)af»reiicearihetmnk'ltft..>iidUwdluo  le^jnuniT 

or  Annn.  U  EcfaUnrille,  37  feuiplinted,  it  g  fjr,^ 

Uwdlimet«afthebe.d43(t.  InDown,UU  IR.BIn 

■DdthUof  the  h«*dK(t  la  Faminaab,  ii  he  truulE 

I  ft.,  ud  ef  Ihe  heed  11  ft, — In  Fnnce,  Tn  thi  I  ft^  hleh 

tbedUmeteior  Ihe  tnink  1  ft.,  Bnd  oftheb  hlwitha 

tnnikSft.  biciieumftHwe:  U9c<«il,3Dje  n  diune- 

ler,  ■BdlbadlimHCTOfthebeadlOft.;  tntli  .   .    .  .... ,.-, -linled.U 

)i»ft,hlgb,  thedlimeler  of  th*  lruiiift.Sln,,uida(tbeheidnft — In  AuU^  nenVlaltM. 
>l  KapeatiLao  jBn  planted,  it  l> «»  ft.  bicb.  ^^ 

RteaptHITrfa,  Al  WDton  Houw, «.  /%,  In  1BI6,  h*d  *  trunk  lOfL  in  ciicnniftrenee ;  nnd  one 
ilCblebeMer.plioted  brCalanel  Bicncon,  In  17<^  had  i  tiunkTft.  hl«b,uid7ll  Gin.  In  clccuin- 
trnBg».  Ocodwood  Park  I^idie,  ne«  Chicbener,  la  coTefed  b>  i  uceen  of  rTerTTeen  o.ki.  In  the 
(tarm  or  ■  aqBue,  lOft.  thicli,ind  30ft.  hlgh.  (Mtet.  Ztnd..  p.  134.]  In  3cnl.na,  .i  BirE.llr  In 
OiDowiT.arin.meieuied  lo  ITSO,  wn  SOft.  fai|;h,wllh  (01011  tiunli  of  13  ft.,  whlch  meiumiil 

In  IreUnd,  U»IoiuilAihei,thBiTwc.eK)BiecTersr™io.ktwliich,lnl7»,fa»dliunk.(Wini6ft.  ti 
3ft.bi  dicomAiena.  At  Kiliudder;,  tbi  Q.  riei  grawi  u  woU  la  In  Ilahi  uid  Uwr  ue  rerT 
lugetreaoflt  (£(.,iiIM.uidl«.)  .     ' 

CommcTcial  Siatutk:  PUnts,  in  the  Lotidon  nureaieB,  irom  1  ft,  to  S  ft. 
bigh,  in  pota,  are  75f .  per  hiuidred ;  or  nngle  planis  Irom  6d,  to  St.  eacb, 
AcrordinKtoUidrrize;  and  acomB  BreSO^.perbuahel.  At  BoUwyller,  where 
it  is  tender,  plants  are  1  ftanc  and  50  centBi  and  at  New  Vork,  where  thej 
are  1  dollHr  each,  they  are  noticed  in  Piincc^B  Caialogiit  aa  requiring  protec- 


,  Q.  Sallo^ta  Degf.    The  ei 

.._._    tL.  S.p.36ai  Hiw. 

T.  P,  tf7, 1  Smlth  in  Reel'>  Circl.,  1 


rdnlftlcefiM.    Deaf.  AtL.  1.  p.  3Sa  j  HiM.  da  Aib.,  1.  |l  SOS.  i  ' 

Hun.,  T.  11,  tf7,  J  Smlth  in  Reel'>  Circl.,  Mo.  31. 
^nwiKr.  I  nei  nAjoi  Ou.  HfH.,  L  t  S3.  i  Chtne  i  Qluida  da 
Drri^i^   Hiaiei^IUUUHeiutobaaaiBiliaatioaor  iha  ft 


1781,  thaluteTbetngiapilg,  andUie 
n  oJ  tbo  origlnal  tiec,  pliMed  by  I> 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.   Leavee  eUiptical,  coriaceoua,  denticulated,  or  entire;  downy 
beneath.    Bark  cven.    Kut  cjlindrical,  elontated.  {De^.  and  SmOh.)    A 
tree,  groviDc  EO  ft.  or  30  ft.  higfa,  with  a  tnuiK  from  3  ft.  to  6  fl.  iu  circum< 
ference,      Ifle  branches  are  coTcred  witb  «  ^•■i 
aomewhat  furrowed,  of  a  browniib  grey;  ai 
general  fbrm  of  the  head  of  the  tree  ia  o' 
rouDdiflfa.     The  leaves  are  coriaceous,  witb 
footBtBlki,  generall;  rounded  Bt  the  summit, 
pointed ;  smootfa  ebore,  and  cottony  and  wli 
neath ;  entire  or  denticulated  iu  theirmer^na 
female  flowen  are  sdlitarj,  or  in  cltuterH,  : 
axils  of  the  jrouog  shoots.     The  acoms  are  i 
oron  short  peduncleB;  tfae&nitisfromS  toSi 

in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  lines  in  breadth.     

nuts  arc  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  hemiaphericBl  cup,  covered  with  obtitse 
scales,  which  are  cottony,  numerous,  and  Tery  closely  imhricated.  This 
oek  waa  discovered  by  D^fbntaines,  in  Barbary,  and  it  is  saitl  to  be  dosely 
altied  to  Q.  PUn ;  ftom  which,  however,  it  differB  in  its  leaves  bdng  inore 
wfaite  and  cottony  beneath,  and  of  a  m 
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They  are 
oil  is  ex- 
We  have 


K 


acom  being  of  double  the  length  of  that  of  Q.  Piex^  and  in 

having  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste.    The  tree  varies  mucb, 

according  to  the  soir  and  Rituation  in  which  it  grows.     In 

some  incUviduals,  the  leaves  are  small  and  orfoiculate;  and 

in  others  eUiptic ;  and  sometimes  they  are  lanceoiate  and 

pointed.     It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the 

autumn  of  the  second  year.  {N.Du  Ham,^  vii.  p.  157.)     Q. 

BaUdta^  according  to  Desfontaines  (Jour.  de  Phvnmte^  tom. 

xxxviii.,  for  1791),  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  kingdoms 

of  Algiers  and  Morocco.     There  are  vast  forests  of  this 

tree  on  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  only  found  in  small  quanti- 

ties  on  tbe  plains.    The  Moors  eat  the  acoms  raw,  or  roasted 

in  ashes  :  they  are  found  very  nourishing,  and  are  not  bitter. 

reguWly  sold  in  the  market-places ;  and,  in  some  districts,  an 

pressed  from  them,  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the  olive. 

no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oak  is  merely  a  varietj^  of  Q.  /^lex, 

though  the  specimen  sent  to  us  from  Paris  shows  it  to  be  very 

distinct.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  entirely  from  that  specimen, 

we  should  say  that  Q.  BaUota  was  much  more  likely  to  be  a 

variety  of  Q.  ^ramiintia  than  of  Q.  jPiex ;  and,  in  short,  it  may 

be  identical  with  it,  because  Q.  gramiintia  is  not  described  by 

Desfontaines.    Captam  S.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  great  attention  to 

the  oaks  of  Spain,  mentions  onl^  the  term  bellotas  as  a  name 

for  acoras  generally ;  and  he  considers  the  Q.  Ballota  of  the  nur- 

series  to  be  the  Q,  valentina  of  Cavanilles,  which  has 

bitter  acoras.    The  Q.  Baildta  of  the  Horticultural  So- 

ciety^s  Garden,  and  of  some  of  the  British  nurseries  (see 

our^.1785),  of  which  a  leaf  of  the  natural  aze  is  shown 

in  fig,  1786.,  is  a  totally  different  plant  from  either  the 

Q.  Balldtaoi  Paris,  or  the  Q.  valentba  of-CavaniUes, 

and  in  short,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Q,  /Hex ;  so  that  the 

1"^       trae  Q.  Bailhta  of  Desfontaines  may  be  the  Q.  gramuntia, 

which  we  suspect  it  is.  Bosc  observes  that,  in  the  Paris  gardens,  it  requires 

to  be  taken  into  the  conservatory  in  winter :  but  it  is  to  be  recoUected  that 

the  Q.  /Hex  requires  similar  protection  in  that  part  of  France ;  and,  there- 

fore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Q,  Balihta,  if  it  is  diflferent  firom  <2- 

gramuntia,  would  be  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

t  A  31.  Q,  GRAMU^NTiA  L.    The  Holfy4eaved  Orammont  Oak. 

IdenmeatHm.  Lln.  8p.  Fl.,  UlSw :  Wmd.  ft».  PL.  4.  p.  iSSL ;  Att.  Hort  K«v.,  ed.  S.,  &  p.  ». ; 
N.  Du  Uftm.,  7.  p.  158. ;  Smith  In  Itees*s  CtcI.,  Na  Sa 

8vnom/me$.  ?/1ex  fbllia  rotundidribus,  &c,  Magm.  Montn.,  14a :  Chtoe  de  Omiimoot,  A-. ;  Wd- 
lenm^rige  Eiche,  Ger.i  Encina  dulce,  and  Gouetta,  Span.  Captain  S.  £.  Cook  taggeats  tbat 
Q.  bispAnica  would  be  tne  moct  suitableoame  for  thia  ipociei,  which  may  be  conaldcfed  ■■  fenninK 
the  natural  oak  of  Spain ;  whereat  the  tetm  aram6ntia  was  appUed  to  it  by  Limunn,  fkom  ita  havisf 
been  found  in  tho  remnant  of  a  wood  on  the  estete  o(  Grammont,  near  Montpdier,  wbere,  ae- 
ooiding  to  De  CandoUe,  the  species  no  loager  ezisU. 

JBwravnwff.  Our^fe- 1787.,  ttxtm  the  tree  at  Purser*s  Cross  ijlg.  1788.,  an  aoom  ot  the  natural  sUe, 
traced  from  ooe  tbat  was  sent  to  us  by  Capt  Cook  ;  and  the  plate  of  tbe  tree  at  Puner*s  Crom  ia 
our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^e,  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  nearly  sessile,  undulated,  with 
deep,  spinous,  diyaricated  teeth ;  densely  downy  beneath ;  heart-shimed  at 
the  base.  Native  of  the  wood  of  Orammont,  near  Montpelier ;  and  of  Spain. 
Cultivated  in  England  in  1730.  It  blossoms  in  June,  and  ripens  its  fhiit  in 
.  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  This  is  rather  a  small  straggling  tree,  with 
numerous  round  grey  branches,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  scarcely  1  in. 
loi\g,  rigid,  broadly  elliptical,  oflen  nearly  orbicular ;  very  much  undulated 
at  the  margin,  their  deep,  broad,  spinbus  teeth  pointing  every  way,  like  those 
of  the  hoUy;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  rather  glaucous,  besprinkled 
with  minute  starrv  hairs;  the  under  surface  densely  clothed  witn  white 
entangled  down.  (Smith,)  In  the  youveau  Du  Hamel,  great  doabts  are 
expressed  as  to  whether  this  species  is  identical  with  the  Q,  rotundifoiia  of 
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Idmart^;  and  whetlier  both  «orts  insy  not  be 

merelv  rarieties  a(  Q,  Plei.     Sir  J.  E.  Smith 

«eys  Linnmua  coDfounded  b  variety  o[  Q.  Plex, 

wnich  he  had  received  from   Mai^ors  herba- 

rium,  with  Q.graia('mtia,which  Smith.as  quoted 

abovc,  has  correctly  dcBcribed,  ^parently  from 

a  liTing  plant.     From  a  tree  bearir^  this  name  at 

PuraepB  Crou,  whiob  produces  fruit  aoDually, 

thtB  oak  certainty  sppeara  to  be  cloaely  allied  to 

Q.  PlcTi ;  but  it  ia,  Devertheleas,  very  diatinct,  and 

ia,  doubtleaa,  aa  well  entitled  to  be  considered  a 

^jecieB  HS  many  othera  recognised  as  such  by 

botanists.     Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  great 

attentioa  to  tnia  oalc  when  in  Spain,  bas  the 

roUowing  remarks   on   it :  — "  Tlua  apecies   is 

quite  distinct  from  the  Q.  i^lex,  ita  nearest  con- 

gener.     The  leaveB  are  thicker,  more  rounded  at 

the  point,  of  a  dull  glaucous  green,  aod  the  tree 

altogether  is  of  a  more  compact  and  leas  grace- 

ful  forai  than  the  Italian  ilei.     The  great  and  easentisl  difference,  however, 

consists  in  the  acoms,  which  are  ediDle,  and,  whcn  in  perfection,  are  aa  good 

aa,  or  superior  to,  a  chestnut,     To  give  this  aweetness,  the^  must  be  kept; 

Bs,  st  firat,  they  have  a  considerable  taqte  of  the  tannin,  like  those  of  the 

otiier  speciea,  which  disappears  io  a  few  days,  and  accounts 

for  the  Bce^ticism  of  some  writers,  nho  aasert   that  bolh 

sweet  ond  bitter  are  the  produce  of  the  same  tree,  and  that 

tbdr  sweetneBs  is  no  character.    These  are  theedible  acoms 

of  the  andents,  which  they  believed  fattened  the  tunny  fish 

on  th^  passage  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Meditemuiean ;  a  i 

lable  only  proving  that  the  acoms  grew  on  the  deticious  l 

shores  and  rocks  of  Andalusia,  which,  unheppily,  is  no  longer  i 

the  case.    Remains  of  them  may,  however,  still  be  trBcetTin 

the  west;  and  they  &tteued  the  Bwine  which  produced  thc 

celebrated  salted  meata  of  Malaga  and  that  vicinityi    Theae  1 

are  the  bellotas,  which  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho  Panza,  \ 

gathered   herself  in   La   Manche,  where  they^  grew  in  thc 

greatest  perfection,  and  sent  to  the  duchcEE,  wishing,  inatead 

of  thdr  being  only  the  best  of  their  kind,  they  wcre  the 

uze  of  ostrich  ^gs.     I  heve  frequently  aeen  them  produced 

by  individualE,   and   oSered   to   the  company,  as  bonrioru  a  _ 

countries,  with  a  sort  of  apoli^  for  th^  bhi^I  intrinsic  value,  from  their 

Eize  and  flavour.     This  apecies  is,  beyond  question,  vei^  hardy;  I  believe 

even  more  so  than  the  ilex  of  Italy.    It  ascends  the  sides  of  the  sierras 

in  the  inclement  r^on  of  the  centre  of  CBstilei  and,  in  Arragon,  is  seen 

within  the  limits  of  the  F]nuB  syIv6BtriB  aod  P.  uncinflta;  as  bIeo  in  the 

cold  and  wintry  valley  of  Andorre.     The  widest  forests  of  it  are  now  in 

Eatremadura,  whcre  the  beat  sausages,  end  other  aalted  meats,  are  made 

from  the  vast  herds  of  swine  which  are  bred  in  them.     This  species  ought 

to  be  denominated  Q.  hisplinica,  instead  of  a  weak  and  obscure  name  from 

a  wood(which,  I  have  hearit,  no  Iongerexists),where  the  tree  may  poBsibly 

not  have  been  e  native,  although  the  dimate  and  Boil  of  Lower  Langu^oc 

very  much  resemble  that  of  the  two  regions  of  Spain  to  which  this  tree  is 

confined."  (Sketchei  ia  .^>dn,,voI.  ii.  p.  246.)     As  a  proof  of  the  hardiness 

of  tliis  tree,  Dralet  nientions  tbat  he  found  it  growing  on  the  crest  of  the 

mountains  of  the  Andonas,  where  the  snow  covers  the  Burface  for  aeveral 

months  during  the  year ;  and  this  circumatance,  he  says,  explained  to  him 

the  reason  wby  the  kingB  of  Spain  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  grow  in 

the  parkat  the  Prado, near  Maorid,  w^hrae  they  had  tri^  in  vain  to  cultivate 

the  alJVC.  (See  TVaiti,  &c.,  p.  176.;  Bee.abd,  Gard.  Af<%.,  vol.  iv.  p.69.) 
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In  the  climate  of  London,  this  tree  is  perfectly  hardy ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it 
ma^  be  mentioned  that  the  spedmen  already  referred  to,  at  Puraer^s  Crosa, 
which  is  upwards  of  40  ft.  high,  and  of  which  the  phite  in  our  bist  Volame 
is  a  portrait,  ripens  its  fruit  every  year.  From  the  leaves  of  thia  tree,  and 
those  of  the  specimen  of  Q,  £allcia  sent  to  us  from  Paris^  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think,  as  we  have  alreadv  stated  (p.  1906.),  that  the  ktter  waa  a 
variety  of  Q,  gramuntia,  rather  than  of  Q.  Dex.;  and  this  ia  also  the 
opinion  of  M.  Dralet.  The  rate  of  growth  of  Q,  gramiintia  is  much  siower 
than  that  of  Q.  Plex,  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticulturai  Society^s 
Oarden,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  London  nurseries.  Small  planta, 
in  pots,  are  from  1«.  ^,  to  3#.  6d,  each. 

«  82.  Q,  cocci^FEBA  L,    The  KermeM^  or  berry-bearing,  Oak. 

IdeuMeatkm.     Lin.  Sp.  PL,  141S. ;   WUUL  9p.  PL,  4L  di  4». ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  &  p.  999. 

N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  IdQ.  {  Smith  in  Reeil  CycL,  No.  34. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  \89S, 
H^fmmtymet.    t\KS.  co6cifera  Cam.  Eptt.,  774. ;  /.  aculeUa  coocigfjuMtffen  Cknid.  ALe.,  p.  945.,  Nit- 

9olU  in  Mim.  Acad.  Sden.  for  1714,  p.  435. ;  /.  coccigeni  Ger.  EmaCt  pi  IStS, 

JSaf.,  p.  1396. :  Chtoe  aux  Kennet,  JV*. ;  Kermet  Etche. 
Ei^avmgt.    Guid.  Aix.,  t.  51 ;  M^m.  Acad.  Sden.,  1' 


Ger. 
f744,  t 
N.  Du  Ham.,/;^.  179a  ftom  Watwm,  n. 


17,  1&;  N.  Du  Ham.«  7.  t.  4& 


.  Dend.  Brit,'  t  91. ;  and  onr  ^ijf.  17891  flpom  the 
duoed  to  the  uaual  icaie,  andy^  1791.  and  1792.  of  the  natural  «iae. 

Spec,  Chttr,y  ^c,    Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  rig^d ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  with 
spreading,  bristly,  spinous  teeth.    ^iiit  on  peduncles;  nut  ovate.     Calyx 
with  spreading,  pointed,  somewhat  recurved  scales.  (jV.  2}u  Ham,)    A  low 
bushy  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant;  flowering  in 
Mav.     The  whole  plant  resembles  a 
hoify  in  miniature ;  but  the  leaves;  are 
of  apaler  green.    It  varies  exceedingly 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing^.1791.  with^. 
1792.,  both  of  the  natural  size;   the 
former  firom  a  plant  in  the  Goidworth 
Arboretum,  and  the  latter  from  one  in 
the  Epsom  Nursery.    The  leaves  in  the 
one  specimen  are  nearly  four  times  the 
length  of  those  in  the  other.    This  oak  was  cultivated  in  Britain  previously 
to  1683,  and  is  wdl  known  as  producing  the  kermes,  or  scarlet  gram,  of  com- 
merce.    This  shrub  divides  at  the  ground  into  a  great  number  of  tortuous 
spreading  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  bush  of  from 
3ft.  to  5ft.  in  height.    The  leaves  are  oval,  on 
short  petioles,  coriaceous ;  shining  above,glabrous 
on  both  sides;  sometimes  quite  entire  on  their 
marffins,  but  more  frequently  bordered  with  scat- 
tered  spinv  teeth,  like  the  feaves  of  the  common 
hoUy.     Tne  male  flowers  are  on  long  slender 
peduncles:  the  female  flowers  are  sessile,  from 
3  to  7  in  number,  on  a  rachis  from  8  to  15  lines 
in  iength :  only  two  or  three  of  these  flowers  come 
to  maturity.    The  ftnit  is  but  of  a  very  small  size 
the  first  vear,  and  does  not  attain  maturity  till  the 
end  of  the  second.    The  nuts  are  oval,  and  are 
enveloped  for  half  their  length  in  a  cup  fiimished 
with  rough  scales  terminatmg  in  rough  points, 
which  are  aknost  woody,  sprefuiing,  and  a  httle  recurved.  (/rf.,  vii.  p.  160.) 
Bosc,  in  his  Memoire  tur  let  Chenet^  says  that  he  has  seen  diis  species  cover- 
ing  entire  hills  in  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  where 
it  greatly  ii^jures  the  cattle,  and  especially  the  sheep,  wbich  can  only  eat 
the  very  young  shoots.    The  busnes,  he  says,  are  only  employed  as  luel, 
though  they  would  be  useftil  in  the  tannery,  or  for  dyemg.    There  is  now, 
he  says,  little  demand  for  the  ketmes,  becauae  it  cannot  be  afibrded  so 
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cheap  aa  tha  cochineal ;  and,  thereTore,  oaly  yery  Bmall  q\ 

brought  to  market.    lliia  species  is  not  unfrequeat  in  Biitisb  collections, 

where,  however,  it  is  somewhat  tender,  and  or  vety  slow  growlh.     It  is 

propagated  fi:om  the  acoruB,  which  are  received  Irom  the  Coatinenlal  dut- 

■erymen ;  and  Bmall  plants,  in  pots,  are  from  U.  6d,  to  3t.  6d.  eacb. 

7%ff  Kertnet.   The  speciSc  name  of  coccffera  bas  been  iqiplied  to  tbis  species 

iD  consequeace  of  its  afibrding  nourisbment  to  a  spedes  of  C^5ccus,  or  scsle 

insect  (Coccus  f  licis  Lin.  Syil.  Nal.,  ST40.,  No.  6.) ;  though  the  etudent  ot  the 

^tlrma  NatitriE  will  at  once  percdve  the  impropriety  of  the  Linnsaa  applicB- 

tion  of  theae  names,  C6ccu8  and  Chirmei,  tbe  latter  being  applied  to  snother 

totally  disunct  geaus  of  mlnute  homopterous  insects  allied  to  tlie  plant  lice,  to 

which,  from  tbeir  saltatorial  powera,  Oeoflhiy  gave  the  uame  of  Ps^la,  with 

much  greater  propriety ;  employing,  however,  both  C^cus  and  Chirnet  as 

gtneric  names  of  msects  belon^ng  to  the  boiJf  CiSccide.    The  insect  in 

question  is   also  known   under  its 

Aratuan  name,  Cbermcs  or  Kermes ; 

Scharlachbeeren,  Ger.;  Grein  Schar- 

lakbessen,  DuCch;  Orana  Chermes, 

Cremeae,  or  Coccbi,  Ital,;  Orana  ~ 

Kermes,  or  Onna,  de  la  Coscoja, 

^pan.;     and    Alkermea,     Periian; 

and,  preriouilv  to  the  discovery  of 

the  New  World,  was  employed  to  a 

verv  great  extent  in  dydng,  pro- 

duang  a  very  permanent  and  ricfa 

blood-red  colour.     It  will  be  seen, 

from  the  Bccompanyi:^  fi^ure  (y^. 

1793.),  tbat  tbis  parssitic  msect  baa 

all  thc  appearance  of  a  beny  or 

seed,  afibrdmg  not  the  slightest  mdi- 

catioa  of  its  insect  nature;  being 

inunovablf  affiied  in  clusters  to  the 

branches  of  the  oak,  upon  which  it 

subsists,  by  introducing    into    the 

substauceofthestemaloiwanddelicatebauatellum.    It  is  only,  however,  at 

tbe  close  of  its  esistence  tbat  it  assumea  the  form  of  a  seed.     Mr.  H'Cullocb, 

indeed,  Htates  tfaat  it  is  in  the  process  of  dtying  tbat  this  form  is  acquired ;  but 

tfaia  is  Dot  ctMTect,  aiiKe,  altbough  the  insect  u  prorided  with  l^  and,  wben 
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young,  potsesses  looomotiTe  powers,  yet,  after  impregiiatioD,  it  greatly  increases 
in  size»  and  the  eggs  aredepositedbeneiditbebody;  so  that,  by  degrees,  aa  the 
eggs  are  excluded,  tbe  two  surfaces  of  the  body  come  together,  and  form  a 
covering  for  the  eggs :  bence,  it  wili  be  obaerved  that  it  is  only  tlie  females 
which  are  coUected ;  the  malesy  in  the  perfect  state»  being  minute,  active»  two- 
winged  ffies,  totally  unlike  their  inert  partners.  This  production  has  beoi 
in  use  amon^t  tbe  Eastem  nations  firom  the  earliest  ages.  It  was  known 
to  the  Phcemcians,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  under  the  name  of  tola,  or 
thoUi  (yy\n);  to  the  Greeks,  under  that  of  coccus  (cooboc);  and,  to  the 
Romans,  under  that  of  coccum,  or  ooccus  baphica;  whence  tne  origin  of  the 
terms  coccus  and  cocdnum,  which  were  giyen  to  cloth  dyed  with  kermes ; 
whilst  persons  wearing  this  kind  of  doth  were  said  by  the  Romans  to  be 
coccinati  (Mari,,  lib.  i.  epig.  97.  lin.  6.)^  From  the  pecuJiar  character  of 
this  production>  it  is  not  suiprising»  tkiat  its  real  nature  was  long  unknown. 
B  V  some  of  the  early  naturalists,  it  was  r^arded  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree  upon 
which  it  was  found ;  and  by  others,  who  discovered  the  real  organs  of  fhictifi- 
cation  of  the  tree,  that  it  was  a  vegetable  excrescence  simiLur  in  its  nature  to 
the  galls  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  Cynfpidse.  This  (^inion  was  main- 
tained  eyen  in  171 1,  by  M.  De  Marsigli,  in  a  cussertation  wntten  at  Bologna, 
uod  addrefned  to  M.  Vallisnieri.  In  1714,  however,  BL  Cestoni  addresaed  a 
letter  to  the  same  philosopher,  in  which  he  clearly  traced  the  identity  of  the 
nature  of  the  kermes,  and  that  of  the  scale  insects  of  the  orange  and  other 
trees.  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  VaUisnieriy 
with  a  short  preface  by  the  latter,  who  appears  to  haye  hesitated  in  adoptiDg 
the  opinion  of  M.  C^toni.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  entire 
history  of  the  insect  was  traced  by  Messrs.  Garidel  and  Emeric,  oorrespond- 
ents  of  the  Academy  of  Paris ;  who,  prompted  by  M.  Toumefort,  by 
dfuly  examinations  of  branches  infected  with  the  kermes,  made  themselTes 
fully  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  spedes  of  Cdccus. 
{Garid.  Aix.  Eno,^  850.,  t.  53.  and  2.)  lUaumur  has also  gi?en  a  fiill  account 
of  it  in  his  MemohreMy  tom.  iv.  mon.  1.  pL  5.  In  its  natural  state^  the 
kermes  is  of  a  shining  appearance,  and  of  the  oolour  of  a  plum  coraed  with 
a  whitish  bloom.  In  tne  state  in  which  it  is  brought  into  tbe  market,  it 
impears  of  a  dull  reddish  brown ;  which  is  not;  of  course,  the  natural  coionr 
of  good  kermes,  but  is  imparted  to  it  by  steK>ing  it  in  vinegar.  The  inhi^ 
bitants  of  the  countries  wnere  the  kermes  is  obtained,  distineuish  dirce 
different  stages  in  its  existence.  In  the  Proven^al  laneuage,  Uiey  call  it 
**  le  ver,"  and  say  of  it,  when  it  is  in  its  earliest  state  of  activity,  **  Le  yer 
couve;"  subsequently,  in  the  month  of  Aprfl,  when  the  kermes  becomes 
stationary,  and  begins  to  attain  its  fiiUest  sise,  they  say,  **  Le  ver  commence 
d'^dore ; "  and,  in  its  last  stat^  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  May,  the 
insect  is  found  reduced  to  a  skin,  covering  its  brood  of  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
1800  or  2000.  The  crop  of  kermes  is  more  or  less  abundant,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  precedmg  winter ;  when,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  frost, 
and  the  weather  has  been  generally  mild,  a  good  crop  b  expected,  which  is  not 
obtained  every  year;  and,  as  there  is  no  trouble  in  plantmg  or  attending  to 
the  growth  of  the  kermes,  and  as  no  other  instruments  are  required  thantong 
nails  to  the  flngers,  it  may  be  easUy  supposed  that  the  barvest  is  a  very  unex- 
pensive  one.  Females  are  employed  in  coUectine  the  kermes  in  tiie  momin^ 
before  the  dew  is  off  the  ground ;  at  which  time  Uie  leaves  and  the  pricklea  of 
the  plants  are  less  to  be  dreaded.  Experienced  persons  wiil  thus  coUect  a 
couple  of  pounds'  weight  per  diem.  Belon  {Obieroatkmi  det  Smgulariies,  Uv.  L 
p.  19.)  has  given  considerable  detmls  respecting  the  gathering  of  the  crops  of 
Kermes ;  and  states  that  the  price  decreases  considcrabiy  during  the  gatlier- 
ing,  in  consequence  of  the  latest-coUected  kermes  bemg  ligfater  than  those 
first  obtained,  owing  to  the  youns  ones  having  escaped.  The  merchants  who 
purdiase  the  kermes  immediateiy  ste^  them  in  vinegar,  and  thea  expoee 
them  to  the  action  of  heat  suifident  to  destroy  any  remaining  vitality  in 
the  young :  this  process  considerably  alters  the  coiour  of  the  insect,  and 
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giyes  it  that  red  hue  for  which  it  has  beea  8o  long  celebrated ;  and  which  is  of 
80  yerv  pennanent  a  nature,  that,  according  to  M'Ciilloch  (Dict.^  art.  Kermes), 
the  old  tapestries  of  Brussels,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders,  although  manu- 
factured  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries,  nave  lost  none  of  their  richness  of 
tint.  Beckmann  has  introduced  in  the  account  of  this  production  given  in  his 
SittcTy  of  Inveniions^  voL  i.  p.  171—191.,  first  edit.  trans.,  all  that  was  known 
of  it  in  his  time.  Since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  C6ccus  cdcti  (or  co- 
chineal)  has,  however,  in  a  great  degree  supplanted  the  C6ccus  llicis.  Mr. 
M^Culloch  erroneously  states  that  Uie  kermes  is  of  the  same  species  as  the 
true  Mexican  cochineal.  The  kermes,  nevertheless,  is  still  extensively  pre- 
pared  in  some  parts  of  Spun,  India,  and  Persia;  and  Dr.  Bancrofb  (On  Per- 
numeni  Cohursy  i.  303 — 409.)  states  that,  with  the  solution  of  tin,  which  is 
used  with  the  cochineal,  the  kermes  is  capable  of  imparting  a  scarlet  quite  as 
brilliant  as  that  dye ;  and  perhaps  more  permanent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  as  10  or  12  pounds  contain  only  as  much  colouring  matter  as  one  . 
of  cochineal,  the  latter,  at  its  ordinary  price,  is  the  cheaper, — J,  O.  W, 

1  a  33.  Q.  pseu^do-cocci'fbra  Berf.  The  false  berry-bearing  Kermes,  or  Oak. 

Idemtffieaiio».    Desf.  AfL,  2.  p.  m ;  WiUd.  S|k  FL,  4.  pi  43S. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p^  100. ;  Smlth  in 

Rmi*s  Cycl.,  Na  S6. 
SMMMynwf.    Chtoe  &  fiuix  Kemwt,  Fr. ;  Stechernde  Eiche,  Gter. 
Engraoings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  t  48.  f.  1. ;  and  aaijlg.  1791 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  LeaTes  eUiptlo-oblong,  risid,  imooth  on  Mh  sldea,  with  ipiny  tem- 
tures.  Nut  orata  Calyz  with  flat  ■ughtly  spreadiog  scales.  {De^f.)  "  Obterred  by 
Deslbntaines  at  Alglers  and  about  Mount  AUas.  At  Tunis  it  is  called  the  <*mea(. 
bearing  oak."  probably  flrom  the  use  of  tbe  aooms  as  food.  It  forms  a  tree  ftom  15  ft. 
to  SOft.  high,  with  round  brancliea,  clothed  with  rusty  down  when  young.  Tbe  leaves 
are  twice  or  tluice  as  long  as  those  of  Q.  cooeifera,  tlncker,  and  lesa  wavy,  with  much 
smaUer  and  shorter  spinous  sermtures.  rather  than  teeth.  Calyx  clothed  with  nume. 
rous,  flaL  short,  slightly  spreading  scsJes.  Nut  ovate,  potnted.  1n  the  Noupeau  Du 
BameL  It  is  suppowd  to  be  a  natiTe  of  Provenoe^  as  well  aa  of  Algiers.  From  the 
engraTing  In  ibat  work,  of  which>^.  1791  Is  a  reduced  oopy,  it  appeaxs  to  be  interme- 
cHate  between  Q.  Hex  and  Q.  coodfera.  A  plant  bearing  this  name  in  18S7,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  is  considered  by  Dr.  linfiey  as  a  difibrent  spedes.  ''^ 

(See  Apj^  l) 

£  34.  0.  Sv^BER  L.    The  Cork  Tree. 

Identtfieaikm.     IJn,  8a  PL,  UIS.;  WUld.  Sp.  F1..4.  pi  483.;  Ait  Hort  Kew,&  ^  S89l;  N.  Da 

Hanv,  7.  pw  159. ;  Smitb  in  Rees*s  Cycl^  No.  83. 
Sifnofi^met.  Sbbet  Cam.  Epit,  115. :  &  fttnus  Matth.  Valgr^  1.  pi  1S7. ;  S.  latMblium,  ftc.,  Du  Ham. 

Arb.,  SL  p.  891.,  Oer.  Emac..  1947. ;  Ch6ne  lAhK\Fr. ;  Kork  Eache.  Qer. ;  Alcomoque,  Span. 
Engravinm*    Hunt  Erel.  Syl.,  t  in  pi  362. ;   N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  4£ ;  Dend.  Brit,  t.  8a  ;  our 

Jlet.  179/.  and  1796. ;  and  the  plate  of  thls  txee  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntish,  coriaceous;  endre,  or 
sharply  serrated;  downy  beneath.  Bark  cracked,  fungous.  (WiUd,)  A 
tree,  growine  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  the  south  of  £uro[>e  and 
north  of  Africa;  well  known  as  beinff  the  only  tree  producing  that  impor- 
tant  article,  cork,  in  sufficient  quandties  for  commerce.  It  was  introduced 
in  or  before  1699;  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort ;  and>  bein^  readily  pro- 
pagated  by  acorns,  which  are  recdved  from  France  and  Spam,  and  some- 
dmes  ripened  in  England,  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  coUecdons ;  and,  in  some 
gardens,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  tree. 

VarieHes,  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  as  numerous  as  the  variedes  of  Q. 
/^lex,  in  countries  where  the  tree  is  indigenous.  None  are  in  culdvadon 
in  British  gardens  under  any  particular  name :  but  their  leaves,  in  different 
places,  the  cork  trees  having  been  ail  raised  from  seed,  will  be  found  to  vary 
m  magnitude,  in  length  reladvely  to  breadth,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
margins,  which  are  either  wavy,  serrate,  or  dentate,  The  most  striking 
variety  which  we  have  seen  is  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  is  represented  at^. 
1796.  of  the  natural  size ;  Jlg,  1795.  representing.a  specimen  of  the  species, 
also  from  a  tree  at  Muswdl  Hill.  This  variety  difiers  so  remarkably  from 
the  species,  that  some  consider  it  as  Q,  Pseudo-iS^ber  :  but  that  species, 
according  to  Bosc,  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  plants  in  the  Hordcul- 
tural  Sodety's  Giurden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  is  decidedly  deciduous ; 
and,  in  its  buds  and  mossy  cups»  has  more  the  character  of  Q.  Ci^rris  than  of 
Q.  Subcr.     We  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  the  pknt  at 
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Muawell  Hill  bear  a  considerBble  resemblonce,  both  in  form  aad  laxe,  to  ihe 
figure  oTQ.  "Paeiido-Sitbet  ff.Ten  in  the  AWi.  Da  Hatnel,  and  ofwbicfaj^. 
IBOl.  iEareJuced  copf.  1116  tree  st  Miuwell Hill  hes  lipened acoms,  Dut 
not  lately,  and  thecbarBCterofthdr  cupaiBfargotten;  otlierwise  we should 
at  oncc  be  able  to  decide  to  which  section  it  bcToDgs.  The  tniuk  is  covered 
with  a  corky  bark,  which  baa  ezacdy  the  appearance  of  that  of  the 
tnie  cork  tree  in  the  ganie  Karden ;  but  the  cork  is  only  8  in.  or  2^  in.  in 
depth,  while  in  the  true  cork  tree  it  ia  more  than  3  in.  deep.  Whether  this 
is  aTBrietf  ora  species,  it  is,  ataU  eventa,  so  decidedly  distinct  in  the 
foliage,  and,  aa  tbe  plate  in  our  laat  Volume  will  show,  forms  such  a  joy 
bantuonie  eTergreen  tree,  that  it  well  merits  a  place  in  coUections.  Whoi 
we  saw  the  trcea  (Ma^  5.  1637),  both  were  m  fiill  foliage;  but  we  were 
informed  that  the  vanety  loM  its  learaa  geBeraHy  before  the  otfaer.     Our 
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drairiiigB  of  the  two  trees  were  taken  nearly  a  montii  aftenrardt,  wbea  tbey 
had  exactly  the  appeBrance  shown  io  our  liist  Volume.  In  order  that  tae 
variety  may  be kept  distiactby  propBgatora,  wehaTegiTeo  it  a  nacie  aniong 

'    the  otha^,  as  below. 

X  Q.  8.2latifolma,Si>ha]faif6]iam,icc.,  Ba»h.Pia.,*2t,  Jhi  Ham.  Arb. 

2.p.29I.  t.80.,has  the  leaves  rather  broader  than  the  species,  and 

dther  Eerrated  or  entire.     The  tree  at  MiuweU  Hill,  between  80  ft. 

and  40ft.high,  figured  in  ourJBBt  Volimie,  we  ma; auppoae  to  be  of 

thia  entire-leavca  BubTariety. 

t  Q.  S.  3  anguit^Uttm,  Suhei  angiutitblium  Sauh,  Pin.,  4S4.,  Du  Ham. 

Jri.,  e.  p.291.  t.81. — The  portrait  in  our  laEt  Volume  of  a  tree  in 

the  FuUiani  Nurscrv,  27  ft.  ui^,  and  of  which  there  is  a  botanical 

■pednen  ^ren  in  wataoii^s  Dend.  BrU^  t.  B9.,  and  qut  fig.  1798., 

m»  be  considered  as  belongiuK  to  this  ynriety. 

1  Q.  S.  1  dent^um,   the  Q.  Pseddo-S^Clber  of  Muswell  Hill,  haa  the 

leaTCS  largc,  and  TariouBly  dentate,  aa  in  fie.  1797,      The  iree   of 

thia  Tariety  at  Muawell  Hill,  figured  in  our  lost  Volume,  is  between 

50ft.  and  eOft.  high. 

BeicTiption,  ^c.     The  cork  tree  bears  a  general  resemblancc  to  the  broad- 

leaved  kinds  of  Q.  Plex ;  of  which  species  some  authors  consider  it  only  a 

variety :  but,  wben  full  grown,  ic  forms  a  much  handsomer  tree;  and  its  bark 

alone  seema  to  justify  its   bebg 

made  a  spedes.    It  would  appear 

to  be  rather  more  tcnder  tban  the 

ilexs    since  the  serere   winter  of 

1709  killed    to    the   ground  the 

0«ater  part  of  die  cork  trees  of 

ProTence  and  Languedoc ;  and  the 

frost  of  1739-4«,  one  of  the  original 

trees  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic'  Gar-  i 

den.    Like  thc  ilex,  it  varies  cs-  I 

ceedingly  in  the  magnitude,  form,  1 

and  margins  of  its  leaTes,  and  also 

in  tbe  Eue  of  its  Iruit.    Thc  nut, 

accordiog  to  Boac,  is  more  swcet 

than  that  of  the  ilex,  and  may  be 

eaten  as  human  food  in  cases  of 

fiecee^ty.    Swioe,  he  says,  are  exceedingly  greedy  of  tbese  acoma,  and  get 

n^idly  uit  on  thcm,  produdng  a  finn  and  very  lavouiy  lard.    The  Spaniards 

eat  the  aconiB  roaated,  in  the  aame  manuer  as  they  do  those  of  Q.  gramfintia, 

and  as  we  do  chestnuta.     The  outer  bark,  thc  grt 

thickness  and  elastidty  of  which  is  owiug  to 

extraordinarf  devdopement  of  thc  celliJar  tissi 

fbrms  the  cork;  which,  after  the  tree  ia  fuU  groT 

cracks  and  aeparates  from  it,  of  its  own  acco: 

Thc  iimer  bark  remains  attacbed  to  the  tree,  ai 

wben  removed  in  ita  young  state,  is  only  Gt  for  t) 

lung.   Both  outer  and  inner  bark  abound  in  tnnni 

and  thc  former  coutains  a  pcculiar  principle  catl 

suberine,  and  an  add  called  the  auberic.      The  ti 

is  found  wild  in  dry  hilly  places  in  the  aouth 

France,  in  Italy,  in  great  part  of  Spain,  and  in  t 

north  of  Afiica.     &  Spaiu,  according  to  Capti 

S.  E.  Cook,  it  is  most  abundant  in  Oitalonia  a>iu 

Valcncia.     The  wood  of  the  cork  tree,  wbich  wcigha  81  Ib.  per  cubic  foot,  is 

used  for  tbe  same  purposes  as  that  of  Q.  /^lei;  but  it  h  never  foundof  suffi- 

cient  size  to  be  of  much  coiuequencc     By  far  the  most  important  product, 

bowerer,  which  this  tree  yidds,  ia  its  outer  bark.     Thia,  wbich  is  Ihe  cork  of 
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commerce,  appeara  to  have  beeo  applied  to  useful  purposeSy  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans ;  since  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  buckler  lined  with  coHl, 
and  that  the  Roman  women  lined  their  shoes  with  it ;  the  latter  being  a 
practice  which  is  conunon  all  over  the  civiiised  world  at  the  present  day. 
JBoth  Greeks  and  Romaoa  appear  to  have  used  it  occasionally  for  stoppers  to 
vessels,  **  cadorum  obturamentis  *'  (Plm,  Hitt,  Nai,^  lib.  xvL  cap.  8.) ;  but  it  waa 
not  extensivel^  employed  for  this  purpose  till  the  17th  century,  when  glass 
lx>ttle8,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  before  the  15th  century,  began  to  be 
eenerally  introduced.  (See  BedkmamCt  Hiii,  of  InvetU,,  vol.  ii.  p.  114 — 127., 
£ng.  ed.)  In  modern  times,  besides  the  employment  of  cork  for  stoppers 
to  bottles,  and  bungs  to  vessels  of  various  kinds,  and  for  iining  the  solea  of 
shoes,  and  sometimes  other  artides,  it  is  used  bj  fishermen  for  8up[)orting 
thdr  nets,  and  by  anglers  for  trolling  and  other  kuds  of  fishing.  It  is  em- 
ploved  in  the  construction  of  life4K>ats,  and  also  for  what  are  called  lifo 
jackets,  to  enable  those  to  float  who  cannot  swim.  In  Evelyn's  time,  oork 
was  much  used  by  old  persons  for  linings  to  the  soles  of  their  shoes;  whence 
the  German  name  for  it,  pantoflfelhoEz,  or  slipper-wood.  The  VenedaD 
dames,  Evelyn  says,  used  it  for  their  choppinges,  or  higbJieeled  shoes ;  and 
"  the  poor  people  in  Spain  lay  planks  ot  it  by  their  bedside  to  tread  <mi,  as 
great  persons  use  Turkey  and  Persian  carpets,  to  defend  them  from  the  floor. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  line  the  inside  of  their  houses  built  of  stone  with  thia 
bark,  which  renders  them  very  warm,  and  corrects  the  moisture  of  the  air." 
This  last  use  may  afibrd  a  valuable  hint  to  the  constructors  of  covered  seats, 
water-closets  in  the  open  air,  summer-houses,  or  fishing-houses.  In  Spain,  and 
also  in  Barbary  according  to  Desfontaines,  and  in  the  Canarv  Isles  according 
to  Webb  and  Berthdot,  it  is  used  for  making  bee>hives.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bark  of  young  trees.  is  chosen,  roUed  into  a  cylinder,  and  made  fast  bj 
sewing,  or  by  hoops.  There  are  various  other  uses  to  which  the  bark  of  the 
cork  tree  la  applied  in  its  organic  state;  and  it  is  bumed  in  dose  vessds,  to 
make^  the  powder  which  is  sold  in  the  coiour-shops  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  black.  At  the  cdebrated  Goric  Convent  at  Cintra,  several  artides  of 
fiirniture  are  made  of  this  tree,  which  strangers  who  visit  the  convent  are 
requested  to  lift,  in  order  that  surprise  may  be  excited  at  their  extraordinary 
lightness.  The  most  valuable  property  of  the  oork,  and  that  which  is  almost 
peculJar  to  it,  is  its  imperviousness  to  any  common  liquid;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  light  and  porous»  and,  oonsequently,  one  of  the  best  non-conductors 
of  heat.  Add  to  these  properties  its  compressibility  and  dasddty,  and  we 
have  a  substance  which  can  scarcdy  be  equalled  dther  in  nature  or  by  art. 
Its  non-oonductii^  properties,  flexibility,  and  dasticity  render  it  suitable  for 
lining  artides  of  c&ess,  or  the  walls  or  noors  of  rooms ;  its  lightness,  and  its 
imperviousness  to  fluids,  fit  it  in  a  superior  manner  for  life-preservers,  either 
in  the  formof  boats,  or  artides  to  be  attached  to  the  body ;  and  its  coropressi- 
biiity,  joined  to  its  dasticity,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  imperviousness  to 
liquids  and  its  great  durabiiity,  render  it  the  best  of  all  known  substances 
for  forming  stoppers  to  bottles.  For  this  iatter  purpose,  as  Bosc  observes,  it 
forms  an  article  of  commerce  throughout  the  dvilised  world.  There  ia 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture  of  the  cork  tree,  except  that  young  trees 
should  be  pruned,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  stem  of  10  ft.  or  18  ft.  in  hdght,  on 
which  the  cork  is  to  be  afterwards  produced. 

Mode  ofdetaching  and  preparing  the  Cork,  It  is  observed  by  authors,  that 
the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  which  separates  from  it  naturally  is  of  little  value 
compared  with  that  which  is  removed  by  art ;  and  the  reason,  doubtless,  is,  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  has  not  arrived  at  that  rigid,  contracted,  and  firactured 
state,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  dropping  fi^om  the  tree.  When 
thecork  tree  has  attained  the  age  of  about  15  years,  according  to  Du  Hamel, 
or  of  aboiit  20,  according  to  Bosc,  the  bark  is  removed  for  the  first  time ; 
but  this  first  bark  is  found  to  be  cracked,  and  fuU  of  cells  and  woody 
portions,  and  is  therefore  only  fit  for  burning,  or  being  employed  in  tanning. 
jThe  bark  is  separated  by  first  making  a  drcular  cut  round  the  trunk,  imm»- 
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diately  under  the  main  brancbeSy  and  another  at  a  few  inches  above  the  sur-^ 
face  of  the  ground.    The  portion  of  bark  intervening  between  the  two  cuts  ib 
then  split  down  in  tiuree  or  four  places ;  care  being  taken,  both  in  making  the 
circular  cuts,  and  also  the  longitudinal  ones,  not  to  penetrat^  tbe  inner  bark. 
This  operation  is  commonly  performed  in  July,  or  in  tbe  bejrinning  of  August* 
when  the  second  sap  flows  plentifuUy.    The  tree  is  now  lelt  for  8  or  10  years, 
when  it  is  again  disbarked  as  before ;  but  the  bark  has  not  even  now  attained 
the  desired  perfection  for  the  manufacture  of  corks;  and,  therefore,  it  is  sold  to 
the  fishormen  for  their  nets,  and  for  different  other  inferior  uses.    At  the  end 
of  8  or  10  years  more,  a  third  disbarking  takes  place,  when  the  cork  is  found 
to  have  the  requisite  thickness  and  qu^ty.    From  this  time,  while  the  tree 
exists,  which,  accordin^  to  Bosc,  may  be  two  or  three  centuries,  and,  according 
to  Du  Hamel  and  Povet,  150  years  or  more,  its  disbarking  takes 
place  regularly  every  8,  9,  or  10  years;  the  quality  of  the  bark  im- 
proving  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  tree,  which  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  i^jured  by  its  removal.  (  Nouv»  Du  Hamely  vii.  p.  1 88. ; 
and  Poire^t  JBut.  Phil,  det  Plantet,  vii.  p.  419.)    The  instniment  by 
which  the  bark  is  cut  and  separated  from  the  tree  is  a  sort  of  axe 
(J!g,  1799.),  the  handle  of  which  is  flattened  into  a  wedge-like  shape 
at  the  extremitv;  and  this  serves  to  raise  the  bark  after  it  has  been 
cut :  in  short,  the  instrument  is  not  unlike  that  used  in  Britain  for 
taking  the  bark  off  the  common  oak.    The  cork,  when  first  removed 
from  the  tree,  is  in  lamins,  more  or  less  curved,  according  to  their 
breadth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tree  from  which  they  have  been, 
taken.    To  make  them  lose  this  curved  form,  after  being  scraped 
on  the  outer  surface  to  remove  the  coarser  parts  of  the  epidermis,     ^<^^ 
and  any  epiphytes  or  other  extraneous  substaoces,  they  are  held  over  a 
blazing  fire  tili  the  surface  becomes  scorched;  afiber  which  they  are  laid 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  posidon  for  some  dme  by  large  stones. 
This  gives  them  a  set,  or  torm,  which  they  retain  ever  afWwards ;  and  ^us 
they  become  in  a  fitter  state,  not  only  for  packing  and  transportation,  but  for 
being  manufactured.    The  slight  charring  which  the  scorching  produces  has 
the  effect  of  closing  the  pores  of  the  cork,  and  givin^  it  what  the  coric-cutters 
call  nerve.     The  best  cork  is  not  less  than  1 J  in.  m  thickness :  it  is  supple, 
elastic,  neither  woody  nor  porous,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.    Yellow  corx  is 
considered  of  inferior  quality ;  and  white  cork,  which  has  not  been  chanred 
on  the  surface,  as  the  worst.    The  duty  on  manufactured  cork,  M^Culloch 
tells  us,  is  prohibitory ;  and  on  the  raw  material  it  is  no  less  than  8/.  a  ton. 
The  average  annual  importation  is  from  40,000  cwt.  to  45,000  cwt. ;  and  the 
price,  including  duty,  is  from  20/.  to  70A  per  ton.    It  is  imported  from  the 
soiith  of  France,  Italy,  and  Barbary,  as  well  as  Spain ;  but  Spanisfa  cork  is 
the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  prices.     If  the  conc  which  is  removed  from 
trees  at  the  first  and  second  diBbarkings  were  admitted  duty  free,  it  would  be 
found  of  great  use  in  lining  the  walls  and  roofs  of  cottages,  and  for  covering 
their  floors,  and  various  other  uses,  which  would  contribute  much  to  the  com- 
fort  of  the  poorer  classes,  independently  of  lining  the  summer  and  fishing 
houses  of  the  rich,  as  already  suggested. 

The  tree  attains  as  large  a  size  in  Britain  as  it  does  in  Spain,  and  might 
probably  produce  cork  for  the  above  purposes,  tf  it  were  fairly  tried,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  England.  Michaux  strongly  recommends  its  introduction 
into  the  United  States,  observing  that  it  could  not  fidl  to  thrive  wherever 
Q.  vlrens  exis^;  as,  for  example,  on  the  southem  coast,  and  its  adjacent 
islands.  Captain  S.  £.  Cook  laments  the  destruction  of  the  cork  trees  in 
Spain,  as  Bosc  does  their  neglect  in  France.  A  contract,  Ci^tain  Cook 
observes  (writing  in  1834),  has  lately  been  made  for  the  extraction  of  a  quan- 
tity  of  the  finest  bark  from  the  Sierra  di  Morena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seville;  and  the  contractors  were  compelled  to  take  the  inner  bark  as  well 
as  the  outer,  the  stripping  ofT  of  which  is  known  to  kill  the  tree.  The  inner 
bark,  being  of  no  use  out  for  tanning,  was  found  an  incumbrance  to  the  con- 
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tractora,  wfaa  had  do  deiDBnd  fbr  h.  Thiu  the  gDveramem.  fbr  a  tenqNmrj 
gain,  occanoned  b  nadonal  lo«8  of  &  prodigiou*  nuinber  of  valuable  treea. 
(Sirldie;  &c,  vol.  iL  p.  S4S.)  The  oldeat  cork  tree  io  the  n^ghbourhood 
of  London  u  in  the  p^oundB  of  the  Fulhsm  Palacc;  one  of  the  hBDdsomest, 
tfaougfa  ■  much  ■mairef  tree,  is  tbat  in  the  Fulham  Kursery,  of  which  the 
engraving  in  our  laat  Volume  it  a  portrait.  In  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horttcultural  Society,  the  rate  of  growth  ma^  be  itated  u  6  (L  or  Sft.  in  10 
yean ;  but,  with  eitraordinar;  preparBtion,  it  would  grow  with  double  tlutt 
rapidit}'.  The  largest  cork  tree  in  Britain  (perhapt  in  the  world)  ia  one  in 
Devonihire,  at  Munhead,  about  B  mile*  from  Ei^eter.  In  1834,  the  drcum- 
ferenceof  the  trunk  afthia  tree,  at  1  ft.  from  tfae  ground,  was  12  ft.  6in.  Hie 
hdgfat  of  the  inink,  before  it  bnnched  off,  was  10  ft.,  and  tbe  total  hdgfat  of 
tbe  tree  about  60ft.  It  ilands  in  the  middie  of  the  nark,  quite  detacfaed  and 
exposed,  at  an  eievatian  of  about  450  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  fn  a  scril 
of  Gne  rich  red  loam,  on  b  Bubstratum  of  red  stone  conglomerate.  It  ia  oolj 
3  milei  diitant  from  the  sea,  and  ia  exposed  to  the  sea  breete  from  tfae  eut. 
'Ilie  head  is  oval  and  compoct,  and  ita  grand  mas^ve  branchet,  each  of  whidt 
would  fonn  a  troe  of  noble  cUmenaions,  are  covered  with  rngged  coritv  bark, 
resonfaling  richly  cfaased  frosted  silver,  wfaicfa  is  finel;  contrasted  witfa  the 
darl  green  luiuriant  folii^  Near  thii  tree  stands  another,  50  ft.  h^,  «itfa 
B  tmnk  11  ft-  3in.  in  drcumference.  (Gard.  JUag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  127.) 

In  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Cork,  on  the  estate  of  Sammerstown 
there  ia  a  cork  tree  ot  unknown  age,  and  which  is  thought  b;  lome  to  have 
■tood  thcre  fbr  several  centurieK.  Several  geneTadona  aco,  it  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  tree,  for  the  then  proprietor,  when  letting  ttte  tend  on  which  tbe 
tree  standa,  introduced  a  clause  into  tbe  lease,  by  vrhich  the  tenant  ineurml 
B  peDalt;  of  901,,  if  he  cut  down  or  iqjured  the  tree.    F}g.  1800.  is  a  portrail 


of  this  tree,  to  Uie  scale  of  1  in.  to  1 0  ft.,  whicfa  wbb  sent  to  the  Magaaac  of 
t^atvral  Huiory  in  1826 ;  and  thcibllowii^  are  tha  dimensiona  of  the  trunk  and 

Erindpal  brHnches :  —  Oirt  of  the  tmnk  at  3  ft.  Irom  the  ground,  8  ft.  10  in. ; 
eight  of  the  tnink  before  it  divides,  Qfeet;  girt  of  each  of  thc  twopriDdpa] 
branches,6fL  lOin.;  eirt  of  the  aecond-tate  branches,  5  ft.  4in. ;  dtameter  of 
the  faead,  36  ft.  j  the  thicknesa  of  the  corii,  or  outer  bark,  on  the  trunk,  i» 
aboutSin.  The  height  of  thia  tree  was  not  sent  to  ua;  but,juc^ng  froni 
the  drawing,  il  appeara  to  be  between  85  ft.  and  30  ft. 
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I\)etieai  Aihuhni»    There  are  rety  few.    Lord  Byron  speaks  of 

"  Hie  oork  treei  hoer  that  crown  the  shaggy  iteep/' 

in  his  Childe  Harold;  aod  Southey  describes  their  appearance  in  the  gleam  of 
a  traveller'8  fire,  in  his  Roderick,  the  Last  oftiie  Goths : — 

'*  Brfght  roee  the  fUne  x«plenbh*d :  it  mumed 
Tbe  oork  tree*f  flixTow'a  rlnd,  iti  rifts  and  iwelli^ 
And  redder  tcm,  end.  where  Iti  aged  boughi 
0*erl)ower*d  tbe  traTellcn^  cait  upon  the  leaTee 
A  floating,  grey,  nnrealliing  gloom.** 

8taii$Ue$.  In  the  enrironi  of  London,  at  Ham  Houae.  BMex,  the  eork  treeiiS7lt  bigh,  the 
dlameter  of  the  tnmk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  ttae  head  23  ft. ;  at  Kenwood,  Hampetead,  60  yean  pbuited, 
It  ii  SSft.  higb,  tbe  dlameter  ofthe  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  bead  40ft. }  at  Fiilbam  Pabce,  150  yean 
okt,  it  If  40 ft.  blgh.  the  diameter  at  tbe  trunk  3tL  6  bi.,  and  of  the  bead  94ft. ;  in  tbe  Mile  £nd 
Nunery,  it  ii  £8  iL  bigb,  tbe  circumferenoe  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in. — Soutb  of  London.  In  Ocrimibire, 
at  KUlerton,  34  yean  planted.  it  ii  £7  ft.  blgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  41  ft. ; 
at  Brocbill,  45  ft.  bigh,  tbe  olameter  of  tbe  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the  bead  45  ft.  In  Somenetihir^ 
at  KetUecambe,  60  yean  planted,  it  ii  30ft.  blgh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  that 
of  the  head  88  ft.  In  Suflblk,  at  Campiey  Aih,  Itwas  26  ft.  bigb,  with  a  trunk  Sft.  Sln.  in 
diameter.    Thii  tree,  we  are  infonned.  ii  ibnce  dead.    In  Sunrey,  at  Famham  Cattle,  50  yean 

Slanted,  It  ii  SOft.  bigb  :  at  Claremont,  it  li  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3ft.  6ln.,  and 
iat  of  the  head  50  ft.— .North  of  London.  In  Cbeibire,  at  Eaton  HaU.  8  yean  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  higb. 
In  Denbigbtbire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  15  vean  pUnted,  it  ii  88  ft.  hlgfa.  In  Pembrokeibire^  at  Stack. 
pole  Court,  100  yean  old,  it  ii  40  ft.  higb,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In 
Sufiblk,  at  Finboroudi  Hall,  16 yean pbmted,  it  is  18 ft.  higb:  tbe dUmeter  of  tbe  trunk  8  in., and 
of  tbe  bead  10  ft.  In  Warwickihlre.  at  Coombe  Abbey,  flO  yean  pfamted,  it  ii  64  ft.  hl^  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8in.,  ana  of  tbe  head  80  ft.  In  Worceitenbire,  at  Croome,  40  yean 
planted,  It  la  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  lOin.,  and  of  the  head  15ft.— In  Ireland,  in  the. 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Giucden,  30  yean  planted,  it  ii  15  ft.  high,  the  dlameter  of  the  trunk  10  In.,  and  of 
tfae  head  ISft. ;  at  Cypreai  Orore^  it  li  45ft.  hlgb,  the  dlameter  of  the  tntnk  1  ft.  61n.,  and  of  tbe 
head  87 ft. ;  at  Castletown,  it  ii88ft.  high,  tbe diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  8 in., and  of  the head  84ft. 
—In  Switxerland,  at  tbe  icat  of  M.  Oaunen,  Bourdignv,  near  Oenera,  it  ii  3  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference. 
— In  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monia,  14  yean  plante^  it  ia  18  ft»  hig^  the  clnomference  of  the  tnmk 
1  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft. 

2  85.  Q.  PsBu'Do-i9u'BBR  Derf.    The  False-Cofk  Oak. 

TdenitletUloik    Deif.  Atlan.,  1  p.  S48.  s  SSpreng.  Antlq.  Bot.,  p.  16L  t.  1. ;  N.  Du  Han.,7.  p.  174. : 

Wifld.,  Na  m. ;  Smith  in  Roei'i  Cycl.,  Na  m. 
Sfium^me%    Chtoe  flaux  tXhge,  Chtoe  de  Oibraltar,  A*. ;  Unachte  Kork-Elcha  Oer.    Bmc  itatee 

that  he  poeieiici  a  leaf  of  Q.  Tdmerf,  which  waa  brought  to  him  from  Kew  by  L'H£ritIer,  and 

that  it  u  Identlcal  with  0.  pMado.5<iber ;  but  tbe  learei  of  Q.  T6mert  are  not  In  the  ilighteit 

degree  hoary  or  glauooui  beneath,  nor  hai  it  a  oorky  bark. 
Bmgrapttmgs.    Sant  Vlagg.,  t  4b}  Spreng.  Antl4.'Bot,  1 1.;  N.  Du  Ram.,  7.  t  48.  f.  8.;  androur 


Apl80i 

Spec.  Chartf  ^c,  Leayes  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  sinuated,  dentated  or 
serrated ;  hoary  beneath.  Bark  fiingous,  cracked.  Nut  ovate.  Calyx  mu- 
ricated,  with  laz>  recurved»  Imear  scales.  (Des^,)  Nadye  of  the  mountaintf 
of  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Barbary.  Desfontames  g&> 
thered  ic  on  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Abb^  Durand,  near 
Taneier.  A  tree»  50 ft.  or  60 ft.  hieh;  the  bark  of 
whicn  is  corky,  though  less  so  than  that  of  (2*  SHbeT. 
Young  branches  downy  or  hoary ;  sometimes  smooth, 
striat^  Desfontaines  describes  the  bark  as  funeous 
as  very  thick,  and  as  being,  without  doubt^  capabTe  of 
replacing  the  cork  of  Europe»  The  leaves  are  oyal- 
obiong,  dentated  or  serrated;  smooth  aboye,  and  pu*  ^^^ 
bescent  beneath.  He  adds  that  the  leaves  do  not 
drop  during  winter ;  while  in  the  Nbuoeau  Du  Hamel,  in  Bosc,  and  under 
the  articie  Q,  Pseudo-iS^ilber  in  Ilees's  Cyelopadia,  they  are  described  as 
deciduous.  Bosc»  indeed,  states  that  the  leaves  remam  green  a  part  of 
the  winter ;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  aa  forming  the  connect» 
ing  link  between  the  evergreen  oaks  and  the  dedduous  ones.  A  tree  of 
Q.  Psei^do-iSVkber  was  planted  in  the  garden  of  M.  Lemonnier,  near  Ver«> 
sailles,  by  M.  A.  Richard,  in  1754^  which  is  stated  to  have  proved  ooite 
hardv,  and  of  yigorous  growth,  though,  in  1820,  it  had  not  produced  nuit. 
We  baYe  not  been  ahle  to  get  any  accoimt  of  the  present  state  of  this  tree ; 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  may  be  evergreen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  only  subevergreen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pliris  or 
London.  The  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Hortiailtural  Society's  Garden 
(lately,  1837,  dcad),  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s,  have  always  appeared  to  uf 
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to  be  clood;  ilUed  to  Q.  Tumat :  but,  the  lemTcs  at  the  fonner  will  alm^ 
be  rouiid  to  be  ■omewbat  downy  beueUh ;  while  thoae  of  Q.  Tnroeri  are 
perftctl;  amooth,  and  or  the  ■ame  colour  od  both  aidea.  Neitber  aait 
iu)pean  to  ahow  tbe  leait  indication,  at  preaent,  of  coriiinesa  in  the  bark  ; 
though  treea  of  Q.  SibcT  in  both  places,  standing  near  them,  have  tbe 
bark  deddeilly  coHi;.  Unles»,  thereiore,  we  could  see  tbe  tree  at  VersaitlCa, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  the  plant  in  Britisb  gardens  is  that  discoreped 
bv  Desfontainea,  or  not.  I£  it  is,  it  certainlj  Bppears  much  more  nearlj 
aUied  to  the  group  C£rris  than  to  that  of  /^lex.  The  tree  tn  Loddieei'a 
aiboretum  is  7  ft.  hi^,  and,  in  Februaiy,  1837,  had  loat  every  leaf ;  aa  nad, 
with  the  exception  of  a  verj  few,  that  in  tbe  Horticultural  Societj^s  Oardeo, 
in  18^,  when  it  wu  of  about  the  saote  ue  and  dze.  After  all,  we 
think  it  estremdj  probable,  tbat  the  tree  at  Muswell  Hill  is  the  Q.  Pseiido- 
Suber  of  DeafontaineG ;  but  ae  we  have  not  seen  tfae  acoms,  dtfaer  of  that 
tree,  or  of  the  Q.  Pteudo-iSilber  in  tbe  Borucultural  Societj''^  Oardcn,  or 
at  Messrs.  Loddif^'s,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  deddii^ 
on  the  point.     We  maj  possibly  be  ahle  to  do  so  in  our  Suj^lement. 


b.  Nathei  o/Nbrth  A 
$  ix.     Virintes.     lAve  Oais. 
Sect.  Char.      Leaves  oblong-lanceolate ;  dentate,  and  variouslv  cut  when 
youngi  but,  ou  fUll^rown  trees,  quite  entire.    Bark  mnooth,  black.    Fruc- 
tilication  bienuial.   Cup  unbricate.    Nut  long.    Low  treea,orBhrubs;  rathcr 
tender  in  BriEoin,  and  not  attaining  a  timber-hke  size  north  of  Londc». 
X   36.  Q.  vrnsNs  Ail.     Tbe  green,  or  Live,  Oak. 
UmmemUm.    Alt  Bait  R*w.,  ML  1.,  9L  n  H&.  mL  i.,  fi.  |i.  ST. «  N.  Du  Rub.  7.  p.  tSl. ;  wm 
Sp.>l.,lMtS.)  Putih  n.  AnMT.  Sirt.,  !>.  «&  1  Mh^  Qiur.,  Ne.  &  (  amltli  ln  Bm*!  C^L, 

SnowiKt.    Q.  nOa  f  IM.  tp.  Pl.,  14111. ;  Q.  iHinefTlrHU  SadiUr  ud  WaU.  Car,,  SSi. 
Jitr^wMf-  Wcbi.  QuR.,t.lO,  I1.1N.  Amir.  H;].,  Lt.ia;(iiirjlft.m.iBdl8aSi  uilUiiiUa 
,  s(  thbiireilD  wrlut  VobuK. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Leavea  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong,  revolute,  entire,  point- 

leas;  obtuse  at  tfae  base;  clothed  with  starrvdownbeneath.    Fruit  atalked. 

Nut  oblong.  (Wm.  and  Smith.) 

Detenjiliim.  llie  live  oak  ia  commonl;  40  ft.  or  46  ft.  hi^,  with  x  tmnk 
from  I  ft.  to  S  ft.  in  diameter;  but  it  is  sometimes  roucfa  iBrger ;  and  a  hollow 
tree  of  it  wai  felled  at  Cfaarleston,  whicb  faad  a  trunk  S4  ft.  in  circumfamce. 
**  Like  most  otfaer  trees,"  safs  Michaui,  "  it  has,  when  insulated,  a  wide  and 
tufted  summit.  Ita  tnink  is  soroednies  undivided  ibr  18  ft.  or  20  ft. ;  but  it 
often  ramifies  at  half  this  heicdit,  and,  at  a 
distance,  bas  the  a(n)earance  of  an  old  apple 


isfa  coloiir,which  dec^ensasthetreeai 

in  age.    The  numb^  and  closeneas  of  the 

ooneentric  circles  evince  the  slowness  of  its 

growth,  and  tbe  probabilitj'  of  its  great  dura. 

don,  frtMn  the  much  larger  proportion  of 

fibrous  than  of  cellular  tissue  m  its  compo- 

sition.     The  leavea  are  oval,  coriaceous,  of 

«  dark  ^ctea  abore,  and  wfaitiBh  beneath; 

ifa^  penist  during  several  jears,  but  are  par- 

tially  renewed  everj  gpring.    On  rAA  trees,  ' 

growing  wild  in  the  foreats,  the;  are  alwajs 

«ndre,  as  shown  in  fig.  1808. ;  but,  on  seed- 

Ungs  of  8  or  3  years  old,  thej  are  vcrj  dis- 

tinctly  tootfaed,  as  in  fig.  1803.    On  trees  growing  in  cool  soits,  or  rear«d  in 

plantationa,  tfaej  are  one  half  larger  than  those  on  tfae  trees  usuallj  found  in  a 
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wtld  state,  Mid  ve  often  denticulated 
even  oa  old  treea.  The  «CDma  are  of 
an  elongated  aval  fonn,  nearly  black, 
and  are  contained  in  greyisli  pedun- 
eulated  cups.     The  fruit  ia  Bometimes 

■y  abuDdant,  and  it  germinatea  with 

it  ease,  that,if  theweatberiirainy 
at  the  seaioa  of  ita  maturity,  manT  , 
acorns  are  fbund  oa  the  trees  wita 
the  radicle  unfolded.  Id  British  gar- 
deni,  thi«  tree  b  no  «here  found 
higfaer  tban  a  large  thnib,  it  requiring 
nOLer  a  wanner  cliuiate  to  attain  a 
dmber-like  size.  Tbere  ii  a  tree  at 
Kew,  between  40  tl.  and  50  ft.  hi^  ; 
and  a  handsome  small  tree  at  the 
Duke  of  Deronahire'!,  and  some  in 
the    Hackney  arboretum.       In    the 

nnghbourhood  of  Paris,  the  lire  ook  end  Q.  aqu&tka,  Bosc  informi  ua,  are 
tbe  only  two  Ameiican  ipecieB  that  are  found  to  be  tender. 

Geographi/  and  Hulonf.  The  lire  oak  is  confined  to  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  •outbem  states  of  North  America,  wbere  it  is  known  by  the  neme  of 
the  live  oak,  Its  moat  northem  boundai^  is  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  "  From 
Norfblk  it  spreads  aloDg  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  1500  or  ISOO  miles,  ei- 
tending  bej^ond  the  mouth  of  the  Misaisaippi.  The  sea  air  aeeuiB  essential  to 
its  evstence ;  for  it  is  rarely  fbund  in  fbrests  upon  the  matnlBnd,  and  never 
more  than  15  or  20  miles  from  the  sea."  (Mir!u:.)  It  ia  most  abundant,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  on  the  shorea  of  the  beys  and  creeka  of  tbe  Bouthem 
Btates;  and  oo  the  fertile  islands,  which  lie  in  great  numbers  scattered  along 
the  coasts  for  several  hundreds  of  miles.  "  l  frequently  saw  it,"  sayB  Michaus, 
"  upon  the  beach,  or  half-buried  in  the  morable  sands  upon  the  downs,  where 
it  had  preaerred  its  fi:e8hneBS  and  vigour,  Ihou^  exposed  during  a  loi^  lapse 
of  time  to  tbe  fury  of  the  wintry  tempest,  and  to  the  ardour  of  the  8ummer's 
Bun."  (i^.  Amer.  SuL,.i.  p. 56.)  The  lire  oak  waa  one  of  those  discovered 
by  Banister,  and  it  was  by  him  called  Q.  aemperTlrenB.  Catesby,  in  his 
NalvnUHitton/ofCaTotma,p.  17.,  describes  it  aa  a  pvraroidal  tree,  M  H.  high, 
in  tbe  salt  m^shes  of  Carolina.  He  adds  that  Uie  acama  are  remarkablj 
sweet,  and  were  uaed  by  the  Indians  to  thicken  their  venison  aoiip,  and  for 
ezpresaing  ao  oil,  which  wub  verv  much  like  the  oil  of  sweet  almonda.  The 
firtt  reco^  of  this  tree  that  we  have  in  England  is,  tbat  it  was  in  cultivation 
by  Wller  ia  1738 ;  but  it  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  much  planted,  as  we 
have  not  received  an  account  of  an^  old  trees  of  this  speciea  now  eicisting  in 
England.  In  America,  tfaere  is  said  to  be  a  very  lar^  live  oak  at  Goose 
Cr^,  near  Charlealon,  whicb  meaaures  45  fl.  in  circumference  dose  to  the 
ground,  and  18 fl.  6in.  at  its  amollest  part:  its  largest  limb  b  I2fl.  6in.  in 
^rt.  A.  modem  travell^,  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  TliTee  Yean  tn  North  AmeHca, 
published  in  1833,  tbus  speakB  of  the  live  oak,  whilst  describinc  hi«  joumey 
from  Georgetown  to  Charleston:  —  "On  this  day^s  joumey,  I&rstiaw,  and 
in  great  numbers,  tfae  mont  valuable  of  the  Amencan  trMS,  the  Qu^rcua 
TJrens,  the  mott  durable  of  oaks.  It  flouriBhea  moat  on  lands  a^iacent  to  salt 
water.  It  is  almost  as  heav^  as  lignum  vits  (Guaiacum  ofliciniUeJ.  Its  truuk 
ia  generally  not  long ;  but  ita  crooked  branches  frequently  spread  over  more 
tban  a  (juarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  wood  of  thia  tree  ia  almoat  incor- 
niptible.  It  was  on  account  of  tbe  abundance  of  thia  tree  in  Florida,  fit  foi 
building  shipe  of  war,  that  tbe  Americana  showed  the  great  aniiety,  whicb 
was  atlast  gratified  in  1819,  to  add  Florida  to  their  extensive  temtories,  and 
wbich  has  lel  the  general  govemment,  dnce  its  acquirement,  to  lay  out  nry 
large  sums  in  the  preservation  and  eatabliahment  of  live  oak  plantations  in 
Plorida.     Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  the  formation  of  pUntationi  on  a  large  icale 
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nowhere  but  ia  Flortdii.*'  Tbe  object  of  the  AnMricui  goTemment  beiiig  to 
provide  for  the  establishroeDt  and  nuuntenance  of  a  powmul  navy,  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  U?e  oak,  which  is  ahnost  tfae  only  oak  they  bave  suitable  for 
ship  timber,  is  an  object  of  national  iroportance. 

Properties  and  Utes.  According  to  Michauz,  and  all  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  oaka  of  Americay  the  wood  of  the  live  oak  ia  much  stronger, 
and  incomparably  more  duraUe,  than  that  even  of  the  white  oak,  and  is  more 
esteemed  for  ship-building  than  any  other  wood  in  the  United  States.  **  From 
its  great  durability,  when  perfectly  seasonedy  it  is  almoet  ezclusively  empkiyed 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  frame.  To  compensate  its  excesaiTe  wei^ty  it  ia 
joined  to  the  red  cedar  («/iiniperus  virginiJLna),  which  is  extremdy  ligfat,  and 
equaliy  lasting.  The  live  oak  does  not  afford  large  timber ;  but  its  wide  and 
branching  summit  makes  amends  for  this  disadvantage,  by  fumishiiig  a  great 
number  of  knees."  (^Michx.)  **  The  vessels  built  at  New  Vork  and  Phikdel- 
phta,  with  the  upper  fiwne  of  red  cedar  and  live  oak,  and  the  lower  timbers 
of  white  oak,  are  as  durable  as  those  constructed  of  the  best  materials  ia 
Europe.'*  (Id,)  The  best  trenails  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  live  oak ;  but  they  are  now  made  of  tocust  wood,  and  of  tbe  heart  wcmmI 
of  Pinus  paliistrb.  In  the  southem  states,  the  live  osk  is  used  for  tbe  naves 
and  felloes  of  heav^  wheels,  and  for  screws  and  the  cogs  of  mill-wbeels ;  for  all 
which  purposes  it  is  fiir  superior  to  the  wfaite  oak.  Tbe  faark  is  ezcdlent  for 
tanning;  but  it  is  so  faard  and  tbin,  that  it  is  seldom  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities.  From  the  acorns,  whicfa,  thougfa  not  sweet,  are  eataUe,  Michanx  sajM 
that  the  Indians  stili  extract  an  oil  which  they  use  in  cookerv.  A  great 
many  trees  of  tfais  species  were  raised  and  sold  by  Cobbett;  the  acom  oot 
losing  its  vitality  duru^  the  voyage  irom  America  to  Enrope ;  bot  we  never 
hear  of  the  trees  attaining  any  size ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observedy  tbe 
climate  is  against  tfaem.  As  a  iow  evergreen  tree  or  large  shrub,  the  live  oak 
well  deserves  aplace  in  oollections,  fonnhng  an  interesting  bush,  as  shown  in  tlie 
portrait,  pven  m  onr  last  Volome,  of  the  tree  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^s  vdia 
at  Chiswick.  In  France,  near  Nantes,  80  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  fai^ ;  tfae 
dtameter  of  the  trunk  bein^  4  ft.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monza,  20  years  Som  tfae 
acom,  tt  is  SOft.  high;  diameter  of  the  trunk  5in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft. 
Abundance  of  yoong  pkmts  and  of  acoms  mav  be  had  from  Mr.  Cbariwood, 
at  IQr.  per  hundred»  or  St.  per  bushel.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  5  fiancs  per 
dozen ;  and  at  New  York,  where,  according  to  l4ince's  CaUUoguej  it  requires 
protection  during  winter  (a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  against  its  ever  becooung 
a  profitable  timl^r  tree  in  this  country),  plants  are  50  cents  eadi. 

?  t  37.  Q.  tfTRTiFO^LiA  Wiild.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Oak. 

/demiideaikm.    WlUd.,  Na  4. ;  Ponh,  Na  i. ;  N.  Du  Hm.»?.  p^  151. ;  Reei*t  CycL,  No.  4. 

Spec  Qmt.  ,  ^,  Lnvet  coriaoeom,  obloDg,  entire,  imoodi :  acute  st  eafh  end.  A  natiTe  ci  CeniliM, 
aoeonting  to  WlDdenow,  who  alone  baa  notlced  this  fpeciea.  Purah  haa  admitted  it  intohk  work. 
The  brandiet  are  rottnd  and  brown  ;  the  leaves  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  corfaoeoua.  einemoeBp 
oblong»  tomewhat  acute  at  the  baae :  entlre  and  allghUy  revolute  at  the  margia  ;  ^lny  above; 
opaque,  but  amooth,  beneath ;  on  ihon  fbotstalica.  The  form  of  the  ieavea  i»  rauch  like  thoee  of  the 
eommon  broad-leaved  myrtle.  Tiie  flowert  and  flntlt  are  unlcnown.  {WilUU^  ai  quoted  in  Rut*» 
Ci/cl.) 

c.  NaHvet  of  Kepal. 

$  x«     LdindUE.     fVooUy  or  dawm/'leaved  Oaks. 

Seet,  Char.  Leaves  oval-oblong  or  lanceolate,  serrated  or  dentated»  faut 
not  sinuated  or  lobed ;  woolly  beneath.  Trees,  natives  of  Nepal ;  and  only 
half-hardy  ui  the  climate  of  London.  They  may  be  propacated  by  cuttings, 
which  root  without  much  difficulty ;  and  the  plants  requu%  the  protectk>n 
of  a  wall. 

2  38.  Q.  lana'ta  Smih.    The  ww)\\y4eaved  Nepal  Oak. 

JdentifleaiiM.    R«et*a  CyeL,  Na  fi7. 

S^fntmffmei.    Q.  laiiuglndu  D.  Don  Prod.  Ft.  Nej».,  p.  57.,  and  Ladd,  Cai,,  cd.  1896;  0.  JAi>a 

Ham.  MSS. ;  ?  Q.  oblong&ta  D.  Don,  L  a ;  ?  Q.  incina  Royie  lUutt.,  p.  341. 
£mgra9ing.    Our  Jlg.  1801,  ftom  the  tree  at  Kew. 
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l^c.  CAar.,  ^c.  Leavea  elliptic-oblong,  iharplj  semted,  comceoui ;  densel j 
woolly  beneath.  Fniit  in  axilluy  aotitary  apikes.  Calyx  Bcalf,  «ithout 
prickles.  (Sinia.)  "  Native  or  the  roountBios  ofUpper  Nepal;  floweriug 
in  April.  (BuiAaiun.)  The  Pnibuttiei  call  it  Saiaa,  or  Bwja ;  the 
NawBTs,  SotH  ttrmgoH.  Tbis  i«  « 
tree  of  vast  dimenBiona,  witfa  s 
scaly  berk,  and  rigid,  brown,  wartv 
brBnchea,cli)thed,when  fouDg.witn 
derue  wbite  down.  Leavea  alter^ 
oate,  somewhnt  E-renked,  italked, 
elliptic-oblong  i  eometimea  rat 
oboTBte,  pointed;  from  3in. 
5in.  in  length,  and  Sin.  orm 
in  breadtfa ;  Etrongly  and  sharply 
Henrated,  except  at  the  very  tHue, 
whicb  is  roore  or  less  rouDded,  and  occaBionally  unequal ;  the  n|:^>er  surbce 
green,  ahinbg,  and  nabed  (except  «hen  youn^),  but  not  quite  Bmooth  to  the 
touch  i  the  under  clothed  with  fine,  denic,  unifoTm,  browniah,  woolly  pubes- 
cence,  and  marked  with  prominent,  parBllel,  but  not  very  crowded, 
obliquely  transverse  veins.  FootstalkB  Btout,  downy,  tcarcely  1  in.  loi^. 
Stipules  ovate,  membraiiaus,  deciduous.  Male  floweri  in  short,  dense, 
haii?  Bpikea,  at  the  boae  of  the  young  ahoots,  at  they  protnide  froro  the  bud. 
CbIjz  with  5  or  6  teeth.  Anthen  about  6,  sessile.  Female  flowers,  as 
bz  as  Dr.  Buchanan  could  observe,  on  a  separate  tree,  in  verf  ahort,  soli- 
tary,  axillary  spfltes.  Acoroa  either  solitary,  or  severaJ  crowded  together ; 
■mall,  ovate,  hairj,  hall^overed  by  thor  acsly  unamied  cupi."  (^nM  in 
Reet't  Cyel.)  Professor  Don,  in  hig  FmdTomw  FUme  NepaUruif,  had  de- 
■cribed  Q.  iBnugiiidBB  and  Q.  oblong^  as  two  speciea ;  but  he  haa  Bnice 
infbrmed  ua  that  the  Bpedraen  whicn  he  had  of  Q.  oblongita  being  very 
imperfect,  he  is  now  aisposed  to  refer  it  to  Q.  lankta.  Dr.  Royle,  in  hiB 
lUuttraHom  of  lie  Bolany,^c.,  qflie  IKmalaytu,  obserrea  that  the  loftj 
Bummita  of  theae  mountBins  are  covered  with  anow  nntil  Hay  and  Jane. 
"  The  BDOW  not  rodting  until  the  aun  faas  reacbed  ita  most  northem  llmit, 
the  increase  of  tempentture  ia  great  and  audden,  and  tbe  vegetation  propor- 
donably  n>^-"  (p-  ^O  "  ^^  ascendbg  the  Choor  Mountun,  oq  the  9th 
of  May,  at  nrst  the  ordinarj  Himalayan  treca,  auch  as  Rhodod£ndron  arb6- 
reum  aod  Qu^cua  laDJUa,  were  met  with ;  the  pines  then  made  their  appear- 
■nce.  Every  thing  looked  like  the  revival  of  Bpring :  aome  of  the  treea  Bod 
ahrubfl  were  putting  forth  new  leaveE,  and  othera  were  in  tiill  flower.  Higher 
up,  patches  of  snow  were  seen ;  and  beyond  this  every  thine  had  a  wintry 
aspect:  the  anow  iay  in  maBsea,  thourii  detached,  having  melted  away  (tara 
round  the  trunks  ofinany  trees  and  tlieblocks  of  gneiss  rock.  At  first,  the 
ConfferK  and  other  treea  were  inCennixed  wich  oub  ;  but,  lattcrly,  the  oak 
pvw  aloue.  Q.  semicarpif&lia  fonned  the  forest.  On  eroetging  from  tbis,  tbere 
is  only  a  ahort  ascent  to  tbepeak."  (p.  21.)  Q.  lanita  was  introduced  about 
1816,  and  was  fim  planted  at  Kew.  There  are  now  (1837)  plants  of  it 
10  ft.  high  BgBJnst  the  walls  in  the  Horticultuial  Society  s  Garden,  and  in 
froDt  ofoneof  tbeatovesat  Kew,whichproduceacoms.  Id  the  arboretum 
of  Hessrs.  Loddiges,  and  m  that  Bt  Futwick,  plaQta  of  this  apecies  have 
■tood  out,  without  any  prolection,  in  the  open  garden  for  BeverB]  years; 
but  they  are  anoually  killed  down  within  a  ^ort  distance  of  the  ground. 
Thne  are  small  planta  in  pota,  at  MeaarB.  LoddigcB*a,  which  bear  acams. 

t    39.  Q.  annulaT*  STiath.     The  ring-fti;y>^  Oak. 

Un^^lian.    Smlth  In  Itni'i  CnL,  Na  «!. 

VKnna.     Q.  PknlUilM  Hia.  mSs.,  D,  Dcn  Prod.  Fl  Kip.,  f.SI,;*a.  V.imto&cii  D.  Don.  1. 1.  y 

0.  ia.6eL  LiM.  CmL.  ti.  \tai\  FQ.  iMa  ntaii.;  ?  S.  icuniliiu  Asrt. 
XiWntHiv.    Ourj^.  1805. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  OTate-lanceolate,  pointed ;  dentately-serrated,  exMpt 

towitfds  the  base;  somewhat  gUucous  and  downy  beneath.     Fniit  ipiked. 

6)  2 
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Nnt  oblong.  Calvx  riurowed  concen- 
trically.  (SmitA  txtdHon.)  "  Onthered  b; 
Dr.  Buchaiian  (who  aftenv»nls  took  the 
name  of  Harailton^,  at  Tarioui  placea  iu 
XTpper  Nepal,  beanng  Iruit,  io  Deceniber, 
1802.  A  Tcrylarge  tree,vrhose  wood  ii 
excellenL  Tbebranches,  BorS  l<^ether, 
■mooth.  LeaTcs  cTergreen,  rigiil,  exactljr 
like  thoae  af  Q.  glalicB  7%uni.,  but  tome- 
what  silky  beneath,  and  leas  glaucous; 
the  young  ones  Terv  silk;.  Stipules 
linear,  hury,  longer  tnan  the  footstalki, 
deciduous.  Maleflowera  in  pendulous, 
bairy,  fellowish,  shortish  spikes,  spring- 
ins  &oni  the  buds  below  tbe  learet, 
whose  scale«  are  imbricated  in  5  rowa. 
Pemale,   Ihxn  3  to  6,  in  solitory,  axiU 


larj,  unri^t,  atalked,  smooth  Bpikes, 
about  tfae^agthortberootstalks.  Cslyx 
of  the  fenude  flowera   globose,  ■maller 


i   hempsecd;    conposed   of  aeTera] 

concentric   imbricated  lafers,  of  which 

the  outermost  is  smooth  and  notcbed,  the  rest  down;  and  entire.     Oennen 
"    ■  .-...-.     ^-  -     .  ■teaeMite 

irBrHish 

,  _  "   ■         I  6  concentric,  annular, 

imbriciLted,  crenate  scalea,  extemaily  silKV.  Nut  oTste,  acute,  «mooth,  and 
eren,  twicc  as  long  as  the  cnp.  The  Parbutties  c*ll  this  tree  PkvUaat ,-  the 
Nawara,  Gtahi,  or  Paca  ilrirtgaU.  We  find  great  reason  to  think  it  may  be,  as 
Dr.Buchsnsjisuspected,  the  Eame  speciea  with  Thunberg^s  Q.glafic».  Tle 
leaTes  of  hia  speamen  show  a  slight  degree  of  pubescence  ^raut  the  rans, 
but  hate  not  the  minute  silkineas  of  ours."  (Smi/k  in  See/t  Cj/ciopadia.) 
Professor  Don  bas  given  us  tbe  asrae  information  respecting  Q.  KamrodpB 
(«hich  he  is  now  disposed  to  refer  to  Q.  annulita)  a«  be  did  re^iecting  ttie 
refaTing  of  Q.  oblongita  to  Q.  lanita.  In  both  cases,  his  specunens  were 
imperfect.  He  had  nsmed  Q.  Kamrodpti  in  honour  of  "  Kamroop,  or,  more 
properly,  Kamnip,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  zealous  collector  for  Dr.  wallich  in 
Gurwhil,  or  Oamwhal,  a  country  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Nepal." 
There  are  plants  of  this  speciea  10  ft.  bigh,BgaiiiBt  a  wall  m  the  Horticul- 
tural  8ociety's  OardenB,  and  also  in  the  front  of  a  stove  at  Kew;  and, 
under  the  name  of  Q.  gla6ca,  «t  Messrs.  Laddiges's.  Hr.  Smith  of  Kew 
infonns  \u  that  it  is  decidedly  hardier  tban  Q.  lanata. 

App.  i.     Oaks  in  British  Gardens,  nol  referaUe,  wilh  certainijf, 

to  anjf  ofthe  above  Seciions, 

1  40.  Q.  Tu'rnbm  Willd.    Tumer^s  Oak. 


tEtHorilei 


t  M  TunHT  Fr.  i  TumccKhc  Elcl»,  Otr. 

. ;  uid  oiujV-  1hI&,  nm  ■  qwclnKn  ukeo  tUMB  tb>  (tm  la 

^iec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Lea*ea  oblong,  mucronate,  dentate ;  glabrous  on  both  sideE ; 
Boroewhftt  wedge-ahaped  at  tbe  base.  BranchletE  hairT.  ( Wilid.)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  40  fl.  or  50  ft.  in  40  years,  and  retaining  ita  foliaee 
till  April  or  Mbv,  like  tbe  new  Lucombe  oaka.  It  is  stated  iu  Witldenow^i 
Baumzttcht  to  be  a  native  of  Thibet ;  but  we  have  ascertained  from  Messri. 
Loddiges  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  which  waa  raised  about  1TQ3,  or  before,  by 
Hr.  Spencer  Tumer,  in  the  Halloway  Down  Nuraery,  Essex,  which  was 
founded  by  him  about  1767,  and  whicb  now  no  longer  eiists ;  and  thst  the 
plant  Bt  Berlin,  which  ts  kept  in  the  conscrvatory  there,  was  sent  to  Wtl> 
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denow  by  thfl   latfl  Hr.  Comd  Loddigea, 

under  Uie  name  <^  Q.  Tijrnen.     It  appeara 

to  be  K  hybrid  betvreen   Q.  peduncul&ta  and 

Q.  rieijMid,  indeed,  the  leaveB  ofBome  va- 

rieties  of  riex,  auch  u^.  1B07.,  which  ii 

from  a  pluit  in  Mesan.  Loddises')  coUection,  , 

have  exactly  the  Bame  blui^  green  colour 

Rs  those  of  Q.  Tfjrneri,  and  are  neerij  equal 

tothote  ofthat  epecies  in  tength.as  is  shown 

hjfy.  ISOS.,  which  ii  from  the  tree  at  Metara. 

Loddiges ;  both  liguret  being  of  the  natural 

uie.     The   leaves  vary  conBiderabl;  in  size 

(see  J!^.  Ifi09.>  to  our  uaual  scale),  but  not 

much  m  form,   or  in  the  character  of  their 

mar^ni,  Mr.  River«,jun.,of  Sawbridgeworth, 

wbMe  father  recoUecta  tbe  tree  b«ng  originated  by  Hr.  Tunier,  and  who 

luu  propagated  it  extenaivelj,  wys,  "  It  takes  readil;  by  graftin^  od  the 

common  oak,  from  which,  in  summer,  it  can  scarcely  be  distingmahed,  ai 

its  branches  and  leaves  are  ao  simiiar ;  but,  in  winter,  ita  thick,  glossy,  utd 

•trictlyevergreeD  foliagBhai  a  fineeffbct."    Ou  the  whole,  it  is  ao  excMd. 


id  vetj  handsome  specieH,  by  no  meanB  liablc  to  vary  in  the 
fbrm  of  ita  foU^,  like  what  may  be  called  the  nuIuralBpeciesofEuropean 
and  American  oaks.  It  is  rather  more  tendcr  than  Q.  Ceiris  Lucombeana, 
but,  neverthelesB,  it  recains  its  foliage  nearly  aa  tong  as  tbat  Bpecies ;  and,  as 
it  app»rs  from  a  tree  of  each,  of  the  same  age  an3  BJze,  and  phinted  at  tbe 
same  ^e,  perhiuiB  thii  ty  yeara  ago,  in  the  HammerEmith  l4urBery,  it  grovrs 
with  nearly  equaf  rapidit^.  At  Ihe  aame  time,  it  is  right  to  Btate  that  Mr. 
RiveiB,  juD.,  considcTB  it  rather  slow-growing ;  a  tree  in  the  Sawbridge. 
6i  3 
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woith  NurMry,  whkh  hu  becn  40  yean  planted,  bdng  Dnly 
from  £2  ft.  to  25  ft  hi^  with  a  tnmk  I  ft.  6  in.  ia  circuiD- 
ference  at  5  ft  from  the  gromul.  Two  treea  ia  the  HBmmer- 
•mith  Nunery,  about  the>anie«ge,M«nuher  bigher.  Tree« 
JD  DQTieries,  howerer,  ire  leldom  fiur  ^»ecimet»,  m  tbef 
are  kept  there  for  the  purpoee  of  nipplyuig  tdoat  fbr  bua- 

Oarden  fa 

Hoiue  wai,  in  1S34, 4 

ofthehead  18  ft.    NeitherthiitreenordiatiDtheSawbtidgewortb  Nuraery, 

nor  any  other  that  we  bave  heard  of,  ha*  yet  flowered. 


ned  the  Iteiriit  of  18  ft,  in   10  yean  j  and  oae  st  Uam 
34,  42  a,  b^ ;  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  6  io..  Bud 


Ni.    Hie  dwarf  hybrid  Oak. 

■  hjbtM  twtwm  0.  HduneuKU  tat 
ilUi  Hm  ;  0.  nU>  Birl. 


.    Q.  hfMdi  LaU.  Cal.,  1830:  O. ' 
.  .  .    jculDml  SoidKT''  Oudcii ;'  fi.  hai 
Jif  Wy.    Outj^  Ula  •nil  Ull. 

Spec.  Chtrr.,  ^c.  Leavea  o 
•ame  colour  on  botb  »id' 
aeedfing  oaks  in  the  Briitol  Nurseir,  where  tfae  original  plant,  in  Hay,  1S37| 
waa  between  8  ft. and  9ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8iD.  \a  circumference  at  Ift. 
from  tbe  ground.    Propagated  by  grafting  c 


decidedly  •ubeverRreen  buth,   and  Dot  a  tree ;  whence  has  arisen  the 

poputar  Dune  of  nOmilia.    In  summer,  the  leaves,  at  a  distance,  bear  a 

considerebte  reaemblance  to  those  of  the  common  oak;  but,  od  a  nearer 

inipection,  they  appear  as  in^.  1811.  ot  \afig.  1810.:  tbe  first  from  the 

speciinen  tree  in  theHackDey  Hrboretum,  and  theaecDnd  firom  the  Hrboretum 

Bt  Milford.    Towards  the  autumo,  those  shoots  whicb  hare  continued 

growiag,  exhibit  leaves  on  their  eitremities  so  exactly  like  those  of  Q. 

Tbrneri,  that  it  is  altogether  imposrible  : 

them      This  is  so  very  strikingly  the  case 

at  Messrs.  Loddiges'»,  that,  if  it  werc  not 

Irom  the  totallv  different  habit   of  Q. 

Tumeri  and  Q,.  n^brida  n&aa,  we  should, 

fWim  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which 

remain  on,  in  both  species,  at  the  points 

t^  tfae  shoola,  after  all  the  others  have 

dropped  oS,  coDsider  tbem  to  be  the  same 

species.     Fifi.  1613.  exhibits  leaves  laken 

from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  in  difi^erent  ports  of  the  same  plt 

iD  the  Hortieultural  Society's  Garden,  in  May,  1837. 


make  any  distinction  between 
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DeifoiiUiiie'i  0«k. 


t>  «(Catiw  of  Bardmii,  ud  ef  lb(  Hsn.  Sm.  OiKlaD,  IB  Mty  1837. 


*  i2.  Q.  FoNriHB'9//  GuM. 

. --^_^-    -    AikW^ 

SiVwliSw'    Oiii.te-lBU 

^cc.  Char^  4^e.      Leaves    oval;    obtiudy  sinuated,  and  bluQtly  dentate; 

downy  beneatl].    FnJt  on  pedundet.    Thia  oak  waa  recaved  {rom  H. 

Catroa  of  Bordeaui,  under  the  name  of  Q.  paeikdo- 

cocclfera,  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  tbe  de- 

■crqition  oven  of  tfaat  apeciea  io  the  Nouveau  Du 

Hatatl,  wbere  it  is  said  to  be  evergreen,  with  leaves 

reiemblin^  tlioae  of  Q.  coccifern ;  «liiJe  tbe  ^ant  in 

the   HortKultural    Sodety^a  Oarden  is  deciduoua.  ^ 

Dr.  LincUef  inbrma  ua  tnat  it  is  ihe  Q.  Fontan^ 

of  Quaaanei  a  natire  of  Caialnia,  and  also  found  in 

Paleatiae ;  it  beiiig  identicsl  with  a  ■pedmcn  in  the 

doctor'»  herixuiuin,    named  bv    Ouaaone  hiniKlf. 

Ouaaonecoiwdersitaaidenticalwiththe  Q.Pseiido- 

5JlberofDesfontainea;whidiiisomevrhBtaingular,as  t 

Desfiintaines  describM  bis  plant  bs  an  everereen. 

The  tree  m  .the  Horticultural  Societ/a  Qarden  is 

18  ft,  high,  and  the  bark  and  buds  are  like  those  of  (2.  Cerria. 
1  43.  G.  ?  austka'lis  ImA.    The  Soutbern  Oak. 

DeicTip&m.  "  A  noble  spedea  of  oak,"  Captun  8.  E.  Cook  observes, 
"  is  assodated  with  the  Q.  Sdber  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Oibraitar ;  vrhere 
I  raet  with  it  in  ascending  through  a  foreat  to  the  lefl  of  the  conmon 
route  to  Cadii,  above  tos  Barrios.  This  roedes,"  he  continues,  "  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  European  trees,  and  which  has  not  found  its  way  into 
our  nursoies,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  the  Q.  auatriklis  of  Link. 
Hie  leaf  is  very  large,  and 
'    Cook, » 


Curea.    The  aeoma  m^t 

be  eanly  procured,  in  Oc-  ^ 

tobo'  or  tbe  be^ning  of 

November,   from     Oibral- 

tar."     (Skrtchei,  &c.,  vol. 

ii.   p.   249.)     The  acoms 

were  so  procured  for  the 

London  Horticullural  So- 

cietj,throu^  tbe  influence 

of  govemment,  and  plants 

were  raiaed  from  them,  in 

1835,  in  the  garden  of  tfae 

Sodety.  i%.  18l4.iBare- 

preaentation  of  part  of  one 

of  these  plants  of  S  vears' 

growth,  taken   in   March, 

1637.  The  spedea  ^ipears 

to  be  a  dedded  evergreen ; 

and  we   think  it  is  allied 

to  Q.    setsilifldrH.      T 

Q.   auitrWa   of  Link,    .  _ 

quoted  b;  Sprengel,  Snt.  ^^ 

yeg.  Q»er.,  Ho.  59.,  wliich  is  the  Q.  hy^biida  of  Brotero,  ia  thus  deacrU>ed ; 

—  Leaves   ovate-elUptic,  somewhat  obtuse,  sinuated,  toothed,  coriaceous; 

■hining  above,  pubescent  beneath.    Fruit  ahnost  aeasile.     Scales  of  the  cup 
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cltMcI]'  adpraaed.  (l^praig.)  "  A  Ull  tree,  ft  oatiwt  or  Portugnl,  in  tfae  soudi 
of  Bdra,  Bnd  oa  Uie  hills  aeta  Coimbra  j  flowering  in  May.  It  >ppe«n  to 
be  a  hybrid   between  Q.   Aobur  and   Q.  pub^ena.     It  ii  not  found  in  anj 


of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  north  of  Portugal ;  but  there  it  ia  probably 
chaived  to  Q.  SAbur."  (Bnilfro'i  Ft.  Lui.,  ii.  p.  31.)  The  Qi  austrUl*  oT 
the  Hordcultural  Societ/s  Garden  haa  the  leBrea  ^aucoua  beneath.  Wfaat- 
erer  spectet  this  ook  may  tum  out  to  be,  it  promiset  to  be  ■  vo-j  bandMMne 
eteigreeu,  aa  bard;  as  Q.  /Hex ;  and  we  hope  it  will  «oon  be  generallr  io- 
troduced  tnto  collectioiis. 

t  44.  Q.  Coo^/.    Capt^n  CocA'b  Onk. 
Deicripliim.      Leaves    ereTgreen  ;    OTal  or    lanceolate-elliptic ;    dentu^ 
with  recuTTcd  teeth;   ses^e,  and  green  and  gbbrous  on  both  sides.     (See 
J^,  1815.)     Amoug  the  acoms  procured   by  the  HorticuUural    Societj 
Irom  Oibreltar  a{mear  to  be  101116  of  a  ggj 

■pedea  difierent  aom  Q.  austr^is;  or, 
poatibl]',  it  maf  be  only  a  Tariety  of 
Q.  gramliiitia.  As  there  are  auly  two- 
Teara'  leedting  planta  ia  the  couotry,  very 
little  cau  be  said  about  it ;  but  we  havc  ' 
Tentured  to  epply  toit  the  speciGc  natne 
aboTe  giren,  in  honour  of  Captain  9.  E. 
Cooh  of  Carlton,  near  Darlington,  who 
was  the  meanB  of  ics  introduction,  wbo 
b  an  enthusiastic  arboriculcuris^  and 
who  has  kindly  and  liberally  supplied  ub 
witfa  Tsluable  information  respccting 
Qu^rcus,  PJnus  and  other  genera. 

Z  45.  Q.  FALKeMBKKOENsis  Boolh,  The  Folkaibei^  Oak. 
Deicriplioit.  Allied  to  the  section  Jtdbur,  but  with  leares  sbort,  and  aer- 
rated  lUie  those  of  Q.  C^rris.  Fruit  small  and  roundish,  and  reprodocn^ 
plants  with  the  same  charecters  as  the  parent.  Discovered  about  1B3S,  on 
thc  Falkenberg  >n  Hanover,  near  Hsinburgh,  and  introduced  into  Eugland 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedfordin  1837.  iBooth,  in  letter;  and  Fori>e8'E  Jforl.  2W., 
p.5.) 

App.  ii.     Ewopean  Kinds  <^Oaks  notyet  introduced. 

Q.  brlmta  I^hlj  Q.  «([llopiniUa 
Dki^  i.  p.  m,  HVM.,  Ha  A,  K. 
DM&mi,  T.  p.  119.,  lltBft  Cret.  Ho. 
7«. ;  Ph^lladrti  Um  uifiutlMli,  ac, 
DaltcA.  Stt.,SS.  i  tDioarjg.lBie., 
fbxKa  tbe  ^ccliim  Id  tb*  £<nwt 

loiiUtiiUu.  nbinue,  wlth  nuBemu  ubU 

HHBFvbtt  heKtjliapad  uil  UHqiukJ  tt 
Uwbm*.  FniltMdK  (taM.)  NMIn 


Laant  uull,  U  In.  looi,  4 

atnmtB,  tvt  >n*bt]r  uinii ,  _, 

BHm  ptohHt  •tifakiiif,(wnglT  toiMfa. 

•d  i  IM  u»  bdni  m;  ihaR,  «qiul,  ' 

ui  obtuHt  tb*  ufftr  itdc  BalMud 

sqd  ■BHKUt  IbB  UDder  whllc  Bnd 

dwB*.    FootiUUa  downr.    Fnilt  m. 

■U*.  tWUU)    In   tbt  IlDOKiui  bu. 

IwriuiB  UB  nciBKM  Atbutd    br 

airan    AktrBnitr  ln  ^n,   wblcfi 

■nnr«  atimtlt  wtf  to  tb*  tbw* 

dBKilpthni,iiDd  BBt  mim  lo  tbe  fl«ur« 

of  DilcBhuih  wUeta  LBmBick  ellca  wlUi  hHlliiCloa.    In  tbece,  howenr,  Ibe  lobee,  or  tectb,  bib 

Beute,  BBd  11«  uppBr  Hutkcc  coTend  wilh   iqlaute  ttKir  bdn.      lliee  ue  bIki  knt,  Ubcbi, 

LiBiueklptint  BlleB«,H>di>nbdilTWllldcniwv    l&iiM  In  ^«'•'(wn™ 
ttar^W"**  P«»-  Srn.  S._p.  STO.  i  N.  Du  Mmb.,  T.  p  ITi.  j   Q.  blutnlu  g.  Lmm.  Did.  Ema., 

•  I.  p.  Tft )  Cfa*Ae  lFeuiDe>d'Efik>fii,  £cwihu  aiil,rinuun],  «id  denuial  lun*,  tbe  leetbV 


COEVLA  CEJE.        QUE'RCU8. 

M  UicMIwr  uMI  ihnnt  dbt 

oi  Su^n  7iDd,  ncoinlliifto  BoK,  lli«  ta 
lalUr  bT  H.  Rkhud inl754. 
a.  Brtel  £w  Jf/iK  nr  fa*  CUu,  p.  Sia;  CbtD*  BiWM  U  WanCn  ;  CMne  uln  Buumii  b 


■inrt,widiiiongbUiH;iiiidt)HBuiilw«nl*iift>4u«iUTdHitl  .   .     .   

•ud  •Uihlli  UDaqiul  u  tta*  taM.  llw  «■«■  (wbleta  Bob  Lad  odIt  ann  wb«  rouBg)  u«  botaa  flre 
or  tlit  tognber  OD  D  lonf  p«dUDCk :  tbaieilMQfthdr  cupmebrQodimdloog.  Bon  IbuDd  tbU  <iak 
tn  irBit  ■bundinca  bttincn  PMggoux  ud  Botdeau.  D*  Cindalle  ftunini  □•«  Mone.  ADnte, 
>iidHuit(>,wbereUwakaawD  IrrtlwnanesfChtueBnm.  li trowi in  tbs mciai uid  1011, •baa 
Hleilowihnii^  Mid  imm  to  te  Ibo  mot  ihMBonuai  ulLed  ttaectatDc  idln.  IngnJMilllt 
■TDwi  much  lngcr,  ind,  Boec  ott  1 1  »i,  hw  nrobeWii  becn  oonfouDded  wtih  i  Terietrof  fl.  nwlimm. 
uid  S,  ipenn^iiLUBiiHthenUMartfitDcEtnBbeti. 

Q.  ■MndM  Boec  lUiu.  lur  ■••  CMdm,  g.  318.  i  Cbtoe  Sutle,  Ctatna  Orier,  Ch»D*  d>  H^K,  JV. 
(•eop.  ITn.tiitftwDdlnlhedeuRmntilnltaicutcf  l^nne.  II  u  annmiiii  on  Ibe  Jun,  ud«B 
Uw  mouiitUDa  at  tbe  VoueD.  It  leUom  irow>  btaher  thu  8  ft.  ot  B  R.,  wKh  ■  |i«7  bark ;  leaTo 
n«nbUD||  ttaoa*  at  O,  peduncultM,  but  HMioh  inuilMt,  oT  i  bclghler  ireea,  uid  •iwiji  tkt  imooth. 
Tlw  (hilt  fa  •OHll^  uid  Ib*  But  l>  dettdt  burled  in  ttae  mp.  Tbe  wood  li  wMtt  uid  «o  pUuit.  Ihat  It 
li «tnmelT dlfflcuU lo br<ik It.  KcctlenlbediciMnmadcofthtovedei  IniheeounlTl^twhlrek 
l>iBdlt«MMLbecuiiellpt(iduoBlUihooticonotuitlrftontbeccnit,*Id,  c«DiequentlT,lbim»TerT 
tUek  mia  of  brwickce,  whkA  erom  eoefa  ollMr,  ead  oltoD  hnm  ntturTl  gretlL    Wben  Iheee  taadfea 


iw  upilniDC,  •tnl^l,  leiible  iboau,  t  ft.  arait 

,._, oriAekHweTk.    AeacnllDg  to  Boh,  thliipectae 

ctaui»  He  nuure  bj  ImBlintlnsi  ■•  ■  tneu  Vemelllaa  bu  euelli  tbeeuBC  upact  whleb 
T*  w^  (low  taiP«t«B  Lmmiu  ud  DttoD,  wbere,  be  i^i,  ttae  ncdei  le  weil  kDown  B  tbe 
DMubelnaniludkaBetriade^IiUileakbideii(tato*rtiilnlTtDUlBtr«dnEedlnUBiHelni 
ptaDU>in,doubtlaB,beablUBediyijaIM)en,otft<mll*«iL  Audlbai.  ■!  TUMcotk 
dvnw&wHim.  nr  lsChbB«,p.M&|teCk»mprLn'.i  hei  ttae  Iwn  pttloled,  eort. 
iu,oriBedlDB>lli,  eloniotcd  IrMUUrir,  but  nat  deeptr  lobcdi  tba  lotac  broad,  peMad,  aud 
»oUad.    Tbaiqipnr  •urftnof  thjWlaitiiddedwtthiBuUlubeii^beeetwlth  •HrbTUta. 


—  Iiiin,  dlQwed  iDMete,  iriilch  an  Terr  loufb  to  ttw  tnuli  i  Ib*  mder  iiuflKe  ta  d „ 

«pedndaMnMUtUBanjrgreUhelght  B«c  (lUn  tbU  Ihb  eak  Huidi  tha  «n  Ui  In  tbe  Bdgh. 
bDUibood  oT  Puli  g  iVom  wMefa  dnumatun  U  pu;  poaUtaljr  bM  belong  lo  O.  /'Icx,  wtalch  lequltn 
ptDtectloD  then  duiina  wUiter. 

Clitmt  L^umittia  BM  H^  inT  1«  Chtnee,  p.  328.,  Ij  iwIt  ■lUid  lo  the  pncedlnf  kind ;  bot 
the  ]nTn  an  •e«lle,  ot^I,  *ud  ilmplT.  tbouth  >>io*d])f,  dentnlcd  :  cher  ■!■  muFmnatcd  utd  nj»h 
■bsre,  aDd  dawnr  benndi.  Boic  iai*  doi  menllDn  anj  Lilin  nime  ta  Itaii  «k,  but  itatea  Ihu  h* 
■■TeltaFicDehDiiineUihonouiaf  che  dlrector  Dllfaenun«)ln  whicti  il  grEw.  He iddi,  - 1  biTC 
raedTeda^edmaaot  ttalc  •pecla  undec  Ifae  nune  ufcfatne  TumH;  bui,  u  I  ba>c  itued  bcAn^ 
I  IbiDk  tbU  Bune  batadii  to  tbecfatnede  QlbnUu  (O,  PKildo-Saber)."  lAke  itae  prcocdlDc  lart,  tba 
chtDe  httamHn  U  eiild  lo  be  budr  In  tbe  lulghbcuibood  oT  Pulc 

CUai  CutUi»  Bow  Htn.  ni  1n  ChtnM,  pi  SH.,  bn  Itae  Inin  OTal,  polnted,  •Ughtlr  lo. 
mentaee  bcncath,  wllh  lUMqual  taath,  •■cb  leimtaiUal  br  ■  iharp  turned  up  polnL  Tbe  ■OMDa 
■n  bmiw  ttarea  or  Ibnr  togutaii  oa  •boit  peduDdai.  Bonftigiid  tbltoakui  pTat  ihimrtimB  In 
SnalD,  on  thc  luidT  mouatUni  oT  Old  Cittlla.  He  abiaiTn  thai  II  hu  beoi  pR4kibl7  coDlbuBdad 
Wilfa  S.  kipoii  «id  Ihe  chene  Ltaeimlen,  lo  wblcb  II  li  TH]r  anrlT  eUMi  ■nd  iddL  "  1  biT* 
mwrttB  ipcelmcne o( II  Dioce  ttiu  10ft.«  lift.  hlgh.  lu  wood  ■pp™n  K>  be  Tcrr  hinL  tla 
leonu  in  nten  batfa  nwindcookcd,  ■lueltaoeeoruie  twoaboTHMnicd  klndi.  Tbelrl^itili  icit 
Inreilar  lo  Uiil  orihe  efamiiut  1  bulllle  not  dtHtneUil*.  Tha  enniunipilan  oT  Itaen  •corni  in  Spain 
!•  ooniidiirible,  ir  I  miji  judganom  ttae  quuilltlea  nf  Ibeni  Ihil  luwln  IfaenwkHiI  Burgoi,  wtaen 
1  pei^ed  IbiDugfa  tfau  tawn.  TfaU  mk  xtawi  lu  Ifae  pooreil  iolli."  Fmm  che  ■luTc  doicilpcion,  II 
■fpein  to  u>  Dol  imiinibible  Ihit  IbE  ehfne  CiiUIIiD  miy  be  the  0.  fnmantU  L. 

Q-  Mldi^ca  LiBb.  DicL,  1.  a.  71a.  Wllld.,  No.  SL,  N.  Du  Him., 
C)>d,Ma3s,i  Q,iiIcnUniCi>.&.,l.p.».Ll!a,uidou(j((.  I8IT.:  1 
and  A6bur  A  |i  19, ;  GUto.  dTe  AMiur  milim  Oer. 
,„.   „..„ (.raT.  fiitae,p,I9iailfaB 


Ihe  InTM  dHptleal.  wUb  i 
downi  benealh.     Fnilt   «eBwie,     CUn  b 
•pheilal.    Nul  eUo»,  IWOU.)    A  ibiul),  or  ww 
Ine,  ioawwbn  ccaembllng  0.  iDfteiarla  i  ■DulTeof 

IB  ISM.    l^muvk  nji  Uut  Ihli  •pedn  coDiStaal'  1 
•cTenl  Tuietlca,  »11  TerT  low  ifaiubi,  Hbiect  lo  bnr  1 

elij  thdr  biuiebn  conlaM  and  •IdDdar;  thric  1 
Tanuil,  lDtenuadIu*inftimb(tw**DUweTH'.    i 
greeD  uidtliconUauyoUuaf  Eunp«k    WilldeDnw 
dcecribo  Ibe  InTn  u  I  taL  iDag.  oblaiig,  abtun.  aDd  . 

rigid;  IhclrieTTUumiomewhupDiatadi  Ibeupper  ' 

«rfece  poliitaed  uid  aDiaoth  j  Ihe  undabour  with 

•lendcr.  ttMirt,  crowdcd  bUrc     Footu^Iki  •hoit     Fruit  raenmw,  or.  ratha.  on  ■  iOTt  oT  ndke. 
WUIdcnow^diiiltaUlheagun  of  Cnuiillaecvcrir  uawtn  la  tfaeplwit  InqucetloDi  uid,in3cML 

"• •"  •• "—  hli  mclai  n  I  ine  ullcr  tfau  ft  /■|«.  wilh  declilu»u  Ini^Cud  Im 

g.  1817,,  reduced  ^- —  "■-  " -»  <■ "' '  -'-•-•'  -<■ ■■ 


■  Uw  0.  Baiaia  ar^VSencU,  v 


.    cipt  Cook,  u  we  bm 


wblota  ha  nw  iduite  iOBw  Teui  ■go  u  Hcuri.  Hclcotm-i 

g.iprdiAH  Ten.  »iB.,i.p.sek,  K,  Du  Hun.,  T.  |l  Iffl.  t  M  C  1.  ■»!  ourjy.  18IS  i  fi.  glKtn 
JWe  illm.  twr  A>  Ciiio,  p.  M.  g  bu  Ihe  InTn  imiMnil,  anl-obknn,  denuied;  «id  rilhcr  tplnj ; 
TerTiBoolta,  ud  lUmiu;  ■cons  on  peduncln  Tlili  oek  doet  HDt  Uliln  i  gml  htlgbC:  buc, 
■ccoidlDg  lo  tlw  Ifameam  Dm  HiihL  II  pirc^kn  man  or  tlie  clienctei  of  i  uretfaiD  Dfiihruta. 
Froni  •  ipedmen  In  Ihe  Jcrdia  dn  FluiUi,  il  ■ppnn  lliil  ihe  rulUgrawii  tm  would  pnDaM)  taa 
•boutisn.  orWft.  hlgb,  wiib  DunMioui,  ilendH,  ipmdlng  bruicba.  pBf*etlj  tmooth,    The  1nT« 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICKTUH. 


M  tf  ■  flMOOiH  pM»,  qM*  iMcMi  «•  biMk  Mca  1  iK  ntlMr  li^ 

fced«1ln,iif  ~  Jtogiiwlfc»»,ttkB»IHiiimlnn— ^Wr.  ^ 

^HUHlDiiboRIMMIrirtea.    Tta*  101«  n  «B«U]>  imdniiad  ^' 

two  «  UM  tafMbK  at  Uk  «unBllT  of  tko  bniichK  oo  i  nidiiul*  ■V 

rtHillMhH.    TkkoikkaMfaliaoulincirnaniaa  *_fc 

gc^UMNr.  DW.  beTc.S(VrL,l.|km,  N.  DoBnL?.  p.  «^ 
uf,  lia  iwil  iiritlL  Uaw,  «otlooT  «ad^nUHWi  liriiiill.     Nn>         < 


onauUeK  laii  kai  piiM«W  ciilr>L    ni*  Mk, 
Mnt,(nMlT>«<«kfa) - 


*;{^.""Um  looni  i^ai^lS*^  •IMtiriSiiodM  £*|Hi  ■boiK 
lla.  loi^aifli^or^UrdHitUBiwkkBtkwiaillMMtiiiMoatk 
aM  <UiIb«  Blnn,  axoMit  irtiMi  «Ua  jMUwi  «Moav  mkI  nlkor 
liaoBlili  liMiiilk.  rrin  iTrii  iitllii  n*  aoonw  anon^  twjt 
iHif,  BBd  bon*  oaAaR,  tuA,  utllarr  patBodaa.    nant  ti  Mb 


iHif,  BBd  b«M  OB  ■IwR,  tklift,  utliari  pKlaadaa.    na  DHt  li  Mb    ^    ^^ 


.^S^  ■*'     -"         '8'9 

&»iifaitMnl«f  Ta«iiMa.WM."P»BiM»Hux.wfcowtit^wiM—of  Itta  M.  FoiKt. 

Q. caAHa Potr. DM.  BHC^ Suivl, & p- «ItTi*. Da IbaL, 7. MJB,  kn  Ib*  l«Bni  «««1,  BBl 

Hiatlrl tHntkUa«iUoottiHrkw«o«i|aoii«»»em«aptflii«il««.iriMin«TlorHtJiiliiii'ii, 

StSirttlT**^  ntaBBk  dUiniaTill(ktl7tantt.ertf<iaB,HllaaBMlHo/^a*iBBt 
kiWtM  ithMiBiitUIL(]rlGS.blib|dTMlHlDtoBiiBnnMlnMlM*,<BkMiaiete«jiriMB 
nnw.  IHInmjlonlTrMi^li  tben  0<  ft  «liidM^- nt«H  to  bMB|  BBtktr ibartar.  bbJ  *ai 
ttalrilwnirBukiiennbip««tbkwfaH»,loitoB<o>b«kMTilWnriak.  71w  aaerH  an  ihcnn,  — d 
Ibtaki  oir&acdTX  f>  B«nfT  iBt,  Md  bdUbipBi.  ntrat  nMitloBa  two  tKne  af  tfaia  ^ecln 
Alkifac  •HibtlT  li  tb««*ln. 

a  1'MMi^rMa  Lua.  nin.,  t.  p.  TSS,  WIDd.  Bp^  n,&  |L  4Sk,  M.  Da  HaM.,  7.  p.  UH..  BaM^ 
CTcl.»ag.Hh«nBBdlM.<d^1.liOakiCkfea«^eiJbMniBaBibnMiiitMitHaTB«,wbk> 
ai*  obOTM«oklMM,  wltb  nlBoua  (aeth,  keaitekeped  at  ttae  bae*.  ■■nnthliii  BbiiTe,  aDd  dewDT 
baaeitfa.  TMi  e^  1«  Terr  hineclteBT  kBOWD,  n  DMtfaer  U—tt*  ««  WUIdiBow  hai  eeee  ^tfaer 
maowMBorftuk.  HwaeoniiBnnlltotannotmlwiMdt  H  k  •  oatlTs  oT  8pa)>,  whiwn  K 
wnbni«ktton«M)e;  BBd  tben  keMBll  rteatte  tkeJafdlDdMPIaalai.  Inttoift— De 
JfaBirl,tttaH4d  t*b«pMlblTe*eit«^cir/-|«i|kat  Baec  aappain  U  ts  b*  *ltfa«t  ckaito  allMd 
ta,  «r  MMk^Mfa,  a.  ■naOalU.    Tfawaan  BiiMniiuiplBD&oflt,h»«i]w  (wiMBflBao^la 

H  n-ff^^  Dkt.,  1.  a  TIS.,  WlOd.  Bp.  PL,  i.aU5.,  Ga.  Kbbil,  Uia,  R  Dd  Hm.,  T. 
^»1..  Bw^M.,l'B,g&i  Q.  pMbbi  tIi  eapenai  AnL  H<L,iaa.;  MbiiiT.,iiT*«.p«Mfl*. 
^  JhM,  I. p.  fftt  tfae 4wtf  r«iUM<iw«  0«k ) etakaa w^>^  jV. i  kn  tfa* l*v>«e ebonte, wMfe 
■laTte«tfa.ittk«lr«p*B,M»d  nlfaJleamhapedBt  tkebS»7do*n>bWM«ta  CelrzoftfaeftBll 
iiMDad.  Netatalou.  Hili eBiloai Itltle ahmb wn ind W CkHhM, tn bnna iBB^jinnd >m 
UMea.  TBiT  eboBi^  Hh  whela  pluil  li  nnlT  non  thu  1  A-  taMi  wbi«  wOli  thoaifa 
I^wA  nri  tkat,  br  aiMTBligli,  itMBTbeBiad*  fa>  «lUlB  Uiebelibt  aTSft.  eit«ft.  tlielaam 
■BoHriT  mnaUe  tbon  «f  tfa*  IWk.  TIm^i  «n  «keutlhi.  or  HIb.  kia(,ni  wyifaoil  ftintMoai; 
mnJBi  rod  «klite^iboTet  ilomT  ■»1  koarr bwteth i  tbe larficT^  Mr^ckt  ■fJjerjAi aad 

of  th*  eannea  BiMih  o^  wltb  e  Ten  itaelew,  eod  relbM' aBtt*B*d,  «iln.  ItalitiillU  oonaieB 
IB  HdT  aall  bi  Pait^l  Hie  4.  bantlb  gf  Ule  Lniikfa  laldMt^  Dodead  tai  p.  la>L,iI  e  T«iT 
dUhnDt  pliM  ft«n  tk«t  k«*  dembed. 


App.  iii.     African  Oalcs  vAich  haoe  not  yet  been  iniro^iced. 

O.  OM/cAi  lUi.  Dlet.  nwTe.  SuppL,  ^  p  !1&,  M,  Du  Mim.,7.  pl  leS.,  hv  tke  iHTa  DtetlT  «■! 
■nihllT  tooUiHl,  ■UiiiHiLifaiiiuu.  Accnw  oD  nduiiela,  neeilT  ialiarT,  Nut  kiddni  Id  thc  aii 
Ilw  bniKka  ef  Uiia  ■>«)«  m  aahaloiiniil,  ■libiouL  aiid  «tteuulT  fleilUe.  Tke  ksTn  bt 
attr^  ac  boidered  wllk  «  fc*  iplnr  IMh.  Tbe  eup  oidi  ivena  ■  Utcle  al  tbe  almilT,  eod  i 
ekia^  tmbiicued ;  Uw  upper  •catei  Mof  looaei  Uud  tliE  iHbai,  •nd  •OHWwtiel  lecnirad  et  tli 

App.  iv.     Oaks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  notyet  introduced. 

Q.ttpitaHa  OllT.  Vin.  dan  rEon.  OttooL,  I.i.  Sl  L14, 
IJL,  (Hli.  TtaT..  Buei^.iLttLM.aDdlS.,  HtDBHan., 
T.  a  Itt  t  M.  lTTWIIM.,  fio.  3&,  Rcnl  liTcL,  Nol  «0.  i 
4.  cBlMlHli  WilU.  iCbtai  '  "-"—  «^  -  "-■ —  Bi-i—  .t- 


t  Oaltea,  Fr.  t  Rirber  Efche,  Otr. ; 
MKlourjlM.lSlSieodlStaiUKllrB 
tim  OilTter,  and  tbe  aeoHid  fron  ^ 

""  ""  '        •Si 


'  oa^fnit  ■aailei  tlpiaiDg  tl 
wmid  Taet.  CbIti  taMrtlM^d.  Nu 
•lonMed,  naailT  eTllDdrieaL  (Sn. 
andltVlZ)  Tkb  oak,  ecemdinf  lo 
UiTler,  itfdoiD  aKiUu  the  ket(ht 
Of  6ft.  i  UMI  tlw  itnn  i>  ciwknl, 

. jb,  ntker  thpn  Ihat  of  ■  treti.     Tb» 

le«*«i  bi«  ■hOHt  lin.  OT  U  1«.  lo«>,  deciduoui,  bttabt  >nai, 
aneotk  «II  botk  iUii,  but  peler  bHieath  -  thelr  eerTatum  arc 
datp  «ad  biaMl,  doI  aonulT  polnted.    Frult  wlicaiT,  Dcaily  bb- 
■Ue.    CDp  iltilKlT  davnT ;  lu  Kalei  not  TeiT  diMtncL    Aeoni  1«  or 
Bi^  anioolh,  BeariT  eT"iKlri«L     OIIiIr  ofaierTB  tliat  tbtiplnC,  bi 

b*  piiifagiled  io  abuodi 
oould  ba  tatroduoed  awl 


n  !•  hHtIiii  pliBI  oT  It  In  iIm  Dct|>ibaurfai>Dd  orLaidiin. 


7%egaU 
bdongs  to 


<'■) 


duced  b; 
the  dtfiere 
taaaly  of  ii 
nut  ^lt, 
French,  ci 
Koliei  inlj 


^,-  in  H 

pMml;  Bnd  m  r-eniBa,  mt^/er} 

sre  by  far  tbe  nwst  valuable,  being  much  employed  in  tfae  manufHcbire  of  iok, 
M  weH  as  occssionally  for  mediciDal  purpoees.     Tbeoe  gsllH,  which,  when  fuU 
growi)  (;^.  18Sl.),areof  tbe  Eizeorabo/s  marble,  of 
a  rounded  fom,  and  rather  uneven  miWace,  are  at- 
tached  to  the  sl^der  stems  of  tfae  branches  of  Q.  in- 
fectdria,  and  are  producetl  bj'  the  Dipldlepis,  w,  more     . 
properly,  C^nipB  Gillie  tiDctdris  Olie.  Enc.   Mith^ 
vi.  p.  881' ;  Cynipa  ■criptdruni  Kiriy  md  Spemx  Intr^ 
i.  p.  319.     Ttaia  biect  (J!g.  1628.  if)  is  of  b  pde 
brown  colour,  and  may  often  be  ibund  endoeed  in  the 
galls  lold  in  the  sbopa  of  the  druggiatt,  kc.;  tbese  ^  ^ 

BalU  having  been  coUected  befbre  the  insect  had  nMde  ^.  v|@ 

its  escape.    ^.  18S2.  a  is  a  sectiou  of  one  of  tbeae  ^ 
galls.     The  natural  hiatory  of  this  fwnil;  of  inaecta   * 
mav  be  itsted  in  a  very  few  wordi,  althoiuh  the  phy> 
nou^cal  nature  of  the  changea  which  take  plsce  m 
'     action  of  the  juices  of  the  plants  ettftcked  by  tben),  «bereby  galls  crf  * 

.. 1.   j: T*..  ^c  c j..__j    !___  _-*  1. lJS 1        ifL^ 


vtry  great  diversity  of  form  are  produced,  bas  not  been  BBCertained.  Tbe 
female  Cvnfpids  are  fumished  witn  an  instrument,  or  ovipoutor,  of  a  curved 
form,  anJ,  forthemostpart,concealedwitlun  theabdomen,  tbe extremity  only 
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bdng  Blightlj  ezpoaed.  After  tmprq^ation,  the  esgs  are  depoflited  by  meain 
of  tnis  boring  instniment.  which  is  exsertile,  withm  the  leaves  or  twies  of 
▼arious  plants ;  shortly  after  which  the  galls  are  Ibrmed  on  the  outside  of  the 
attacked  part,  the  ^ggs  beinf  forced  from  the  place  where  thev  were  orig^nallj 
d«x>8ited,  and  occupying  the  oentre  of  the  newly  formed  gall,  which  is  gene- 
rally  of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  serves  as  food  to  the  young  grub  {fig,  1822.  6), 
when  hatched;  thepupa  state  (Jig,  1822.  c)  succeeds,  and  is  passed  eitho- 
within  the  gall,  as  m  the  insect  now  under  considontion,  or  m  the  eartb ; 
the  lanra  having  previously  to  its  chance  eaten  its  way  out ;  soon  after  which, 
the  insect  assumes  its  imaeo  state.  I&nce,  it  wili  be  at  once  obvious,  tfaat  a 
gall,  from  which  the  insect  nas  escaped,  must  necessarily  contain  less  astringent 
principle  than  one  which  has  its  interior  less  consumed  by  the  insect,  whidi 
stili  remains  endosed  therein;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  gall 
nuts  known  in  commerce :  those  which  still  contain  the  insect,  and  whicfa  are 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  names  of  black  or  blue  galls  and  green  galls,  and 
termed  yerU  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are  collected ;  and 
those  from  wluch  the  insect  has  escaped,  and  whicfa  are  called  white  gaila. 
The  bitter  contain  not  more  than  two  tnirds  of  the  astringent  qualities  of  the 
former,  and  are  of  a  pale  brown  or  whitish  colour,  less  compact»  and  not  so 
heavy.  Cp^»  ^oy»  danM  PEmnire  OUonum;  and  Thtveis  m  Egypt,  voL  iL  p.  61.) 
Mr.  M^Culloch  states  that  tnese  galls  *^are  principaily  exported  fix>m  Aieppo^ 
Tripoti,  8mvma,  and  Said :  those  brought  from  the  first  come  chiefly  trom 
Mosul,  on  tne  westem  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  10  days*  joumey  firom  Aleppo. 
The  real  Mosul  galls  are  unquestbnably  the  best  of  any :  but  all  that  are 
gathered  in  tfae  surrounding  country  are  sold  under  tfais  name.  Those  fixMn 
Caramania  are  of  very  inferior  qualitjr.  The  gall  nuts  met  with  in  India  are 
carried  thitfaer  from  Persia  by  Arabian  merchants."  (Com,  Dici,^  p.  595.) 
General  Hardwicke,  however,  states  that  he  discovered  the  tree  upon  wfaicfa 
they  are  found  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Adwuanie.  (^Anat,  Bep.,  toI.  vi. 
p.  376.)  **  The  price  of  galls,  in  the  London  markets,  varies  fi^om  65ff.  to 
85«.  per  cwt.  The  duty  is  5#.  per  cwt.*'  (M^Culi.  Com.Dicl,,  art.  GalL)  The 
white  and  blue  galls  are  generaily  sold  mixed  together  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions,  and  are  then  called  galls  in  sorts ;  and  occasionally  fraud  is  attempted 
by  dyeing  the  white  galls  with  a  blue  dye,  but  tfaeir  ligfater  weigfat  wiii  render 
it  easy  to  detect  them  at  once. 

The  chief  use  made  of  these  galls  is  in  the  manufiicture  of  commoa  writing 
ink,  which  is  made  by  adding  an  infiision  of  the  gall  nut  to  sulphate  of  iron  dis- 
Bolved  in  water.  A  very  fine  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the  speedy  subsidence 
of  which  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantitv  of  gum  arabic.  Thia 
is  usually  accounted  for  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  gallic  acid ;  whicfa,  com- 
bining  witfa  the  iron,  takes  it  fi-om  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  occaaons  it  to  fiidl 
down.  Logwood  is  also  a  usefiil  ingredient  in  ink,  its  colouring  matter  untting 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  rendering  it  not  only  of  a  very  dark  colour,  but  lesa 
liable  to  change  fit>m  the  action  of  acids,  or  the  extemal  air.  The  application 
of  heat  is  also  necessary;  because  by  its  action  the  galls  are  almost  entirelv 
soluble  in  water,  wbich  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  simply  maceratea. 
Gallic  acid  may  be  obtained  fit>m  the  infusion,  merely  by  sublimation.  The 
solurion  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  as  it  Kives  a  very  copious 
predpitate  with  solution  of  gelatine.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  in 
815  grains  of  solid  matter  are,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  as  follows :  — 
130  of  tannin,  31  gallic  add,  12  saline  and  earthy  matter,  and  12  supposed  to 
be  mucilage  and  extractive  matter.  Gail  nuts  are  also  very  extensively  used 
in  dyeing ;  and,  bdng  the  most  powerfiil  of  vegetable  astringents,  ^  they  are  fre- 
quently  used  with  great  efiect  in  medicine,  both  externally  and  interoaliy,  in 
the  form  of  powders,  infusions,  tinctures,  or  otntments ;  as  in  long  protracted 
and  obsdnate  diarrhoeas,  intestinal  hsemorrhages,  and  intermittents;  and, 
when  judiciously  combined  with  tonics  and  aromatics,  have  been  fi>und  useful, 
Much  caution  is,  however,  required  in  administerine  so  powerful  a  medicine; 
and  the  dose  should  not  exceed  10  grains  or  a  scmpTe  three  times  a  day.    An 
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infudon,  mode  with  S  drachnis  of  bnibed  galU  to  18  ouncea  of  boiling  waler, 

maj  be  lued  ss  «n  i^jectioa ;  and,  in  coDJuncCioii  with  b  ■inall  portion  of  Bpirita 

of  wine,  forms  a  good  gargle  for  rdaxatton  of  the  uvula."  (.St»pi«mim  and 

Ciurcbiiri  Medicaf  Solanj/,  vol.  ir,  pl. 

168.)  M.  Robiquet  (os  quoted  in  tKe 

Atienaum  for  April  IJS.  1837)  bu  been 

maldng  Tarious  expedmenta  on  the  tan- 

nin  and  gallic  acid  contajaed   in  gall 

But*.    One  of  the  most  remarfcable  r^ 

Milta  obtained  hy  him  ii ,  a  knowledge 

of  the  great  dlflereace  of  tiine  whtch  it 

takes  to   transform  pure   tannin  into 

gallic  acid,  and  Co  produce  it  from  tfae 

entire  nut.  Eight  moatfas  will  not  com- 

plete  the  former  operatjon,  while  one 

month  is  aufficimt  for  tfae  latter ;   a 

proof  tfaat  the  gall  aut  contains  princi* 

plei,  perhaps  gum  or  ratber  mucilage, 

wbichfacilitatefermentatioa.   Another 

important  result  is  e  conGnnBtion  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Polonger,  thst  gallio 

ACid  is  to  be  derived  from  tannin. 

'Hie  Dead  Sea  Apple.  OUvier  informs  ua  tbat  Qu^rcus  infecldria  abo  pro- 
duces  another  sort  of 
gall  ijig.  1B23.  from 
copy  fumisbed  us  by 
Mr.  Westwood ;  and 
j^.  1824.fniin  tfae  fi- 
giire  given  by  Oliver, 
t.I5.),ofamuchlarger 
■iie  cban  the  common 
gall  nut,  of  a  spongj 
■ubttance,  vctv  light, 
of  a  brownbn  red 
colour,  covered  with 
a  retinous  coat,  and 
fumished  with  a  cir- 
cular  row  of  tuber- 
clet,  placed  round 
the  centre.  Otivier 
doea  not,  however,  C 
appear  to  have  becn 
aware  of  the  identity 
of  these  galla  with  tfae 
br-famed  apples  of 
the  Dead  S^  the 
nature  of  which  has 
■o  grcatly  peiplexed 
natural  ista,and  which 
■re  DKntioned,  both 
bv  TadtuB  and  Jose- 
phuB,  as  being  beauti- 

hil  to  the  eye,  but  crumbUiig  st  the  touch  to  duBt  and  bitter  aahea.  By  sonw 
writers,  the  exiatence  of  these  v^etsble  productions  hss  been  entirely  doubted. 
Pococke  suppOBBB  chem  to  be  pomegranatea  left  for  two  or  three  jeara  upon 
the  tree;  HssBelqmat  pronounced  these  "  Poma  sodomitica,"  as  they  have 
beea  called,  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  SoUnum  Melongeaa  (ihe  egg  plent,or  mad 
apple);  Seetzen  conaidered  them  to  be  che  fruit  of  ■  speciea  of  cotton  tree; 
Chiteaubriaad  the  fruit  of  a  shrub;  and  Csf  tains  Msngles  and  Irby  have  no 
doubt  that  they  hsve  discovered  them  in  the  osknr  plant.     Hr.  Conder,  how- 
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crer,  (Mod.  Trav. :  Palegiine.)  who  faas  collected  thc  opinioiiB  of  all  these 
authon,  doubts  the  correctneM  of  ail  of  them;  obsemng,  ^"  If  it  be  anythme 
more  than  a  fable,  it  must  have  been  a  production  peculiar  to  that  pait  of 
Palestine,  or  it  would  not  haTe  exdted  such  geoeral  attention.  It  is  posnble 
that  what  thcy  (Tacitua  and  JoBephus)  describe  may  have  oriflnated,  Ske  the 
oak  galli  m  thu  amniry^  in  the  work  or  aome  inBect."  A.  B,  Lambert,  Eaq., 
having  received  aome  of  theae  ftr4amed  apples  (**  Biala  insana'*)  from  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  they  had  been  brou^t  by  tbe  Hon. 
Robert  CunEon,  read  an  account  of  them  before  the  LinnMn  bodety,  provii^ 
them  to  be  ffJk  of  a  species  of  oak  containing  an  insect.  No  deMaription  m 
gi?en  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  the  insect;  but  Mr.  Wertwood,  who  fumisfaed  tfais 
artide,  states  that  it  bdongs  to  the  faraily  CynipidsB,  and  is  infeated  par»- 
sitically  by  a  species  of  the  ftunily  /dineiiin6nid&.  Mr.  Lambert,  by  aome 
acddent,  was  led  into  the  supposidon  that  the  Dead  Sea  apples  are  identiGal 
with  the  galls  of  commerce  ^Lmn.  Trami.,  zvii.  p.  446.);  but 
tbis  is  not  the  case.  Olivier,  m  speakiog  of  this  insect,  and  the 
gall  produced  by  it,  savs  that  both  difer  from  tfaose  of  the 
taum  oak  (Q.  pyrenkica:  see  fig.  1697.  p.  1B4>2.);  and  that  iffis 

the  insect  (Jig.  1825.)  has  a  body  of  brown  and  fawn-colour  mixed,  wi^ 
antenn»  blackiah.  (TVdw.,  £ng.  ed.  8.,  p.  43.) 

Q.  LaM  OUt..  t  «L  f.  8.,  K.  Da  Ham.,  7.  p.  167.  t  4a  £  fi.,  and 
our>|f.l8a6.,huttiel«ATMoopetiolet,oblong^tiiiootti,ihintnf>anddeD-   M^  iffsso 

tated,  wlUi  mucrot  it  the  pointM  of  the  teeth.  The  aoorm  are  of  a  ronod- 
iab  oral,  a  little  hoJlow  at  the  ittBimit  Theiealetof  thecalyx  areplaoed 
cloie  logether,  and  icaroely  imbricate.  The  branchec  are  of  a  reddiah 
brown,  and  perlbcUy  glal»ou«.  Tbis  odt.  whlch  beart  1000  reaemblanee 
InittleaTeatothogeofthechettnutyWaidiacovcredom  Mount  Lebanon  by 
OliTier,  who  tent  home  apeeSmmt»  of  it  to  Desfootainei.  The  leavet  are 
perfecUy  glabroui  on  both  tldei,  chlning,  and  ot  a  livdy  green  aboves 
and  tbe  teeth  are  diitinctty  mannd  by  a  •harp  and  oomjpleuoua  mucroi 
The  aoorm  aie  MHile,  or  on  ▼ery  thon  peduocles ;  the  nut  Is  laige^  de- 
premed,  rather  hollow  at  the  •ummit,  and  enTeioped  fcr  more  than 
half  its  length  in  a  cup^  the  acalai  of  which  are  rather  widered  togetber 
■ide  by  >ide,  than  imliiicated :  the  centre  of  each  only  it  a  little  pro- 
minent,  Uke  thoie  of  the  oonei  of  iome  klndi  of  pine  (N.  Du  Ham.) 
It  doci  not  ivpear  that  llTing  planti  of  tiiii  ipeciei  have  erer  been 
brougbt  to  Europe.  The  flguie  In  tbe  NowMm  Du  Hamei,  of  which 
ouri  ii  a  reduoed  coot,  wm  taken  ftom  a  diied  ipedmen  in  the  heibarium  of 
Fkom  the  appearance  of  the  cup,  thii  would  leem  a  yery  dletinct  ipecieL 

Q.  rigidaVnHd.  Sp.  PL.  4.  P.  4M.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  161.,  Beei*iCyeL,  Na  9&;  ?/lexae» 
leita,  lEc.,  Tbnm.  Cor.,  40.  I^avei  oblong,  undivided.  with  iplnoui  ierraturei,  smooth ;  glaiNoni 
beneath  j  beirtehaped  at  the  bam.    Footrtalki  beaided  at  the  Mimmit    Scatoi  of  the  calyx  rigid. 


willi  the 


ipreadlng.  {JVmd.)  A  natWe  of  the  ooait  of  Caramania,  in  Aiiatic  Tmfeey.  The  bmnchei  ara 
pide  brown,  dotted.  The  leavw  aie  oblong,  1  in.  or  more  In  length,  rigid,  with  tginj  aerrsfcum'; 
deep  grcen  and  ihlnine  above :  ^ucoui  beneath ;  heart-ihMied  at  the  baie  Footitalki  Tery  iboit, 
nnooth,  but  flamiihed:  on  eacn  iide  with  a  line  of  brownlih  bairi,  which  ii  carried  en  up  the  miditt» 
oftheleaf.  Theacorniiieeiile;  andthecalyx  iibeietwlthiiMwoody,lanceolate,ipreBdingica]ei. 

Q.  Mrica  Ster.  in  M#m.  Soc.  Ima  Nat  Moic.,  4.  p.  70.  m:  a.,  BieL  Fl  Tittr..Cauc., «.  p.  402. 
Na  1913.,  S.  p.  620.  Leayei  OTate-oblong,  downy  beneath,  iinuated ;  lobei  ihoit,  Munt,  lomewhat 
•errated ;  lemturei  blunt  Fruit  almoit  leiiile.  Scalei  of  the  cup  mucnmate.  l&cktoaid  Flamlm 
Catpieo-Cmeatlcit,  2.  p.  40.  t  38.)  A  nattve  <tf  Oeoigia  and  Imiretia.  Bark  imooth,  not  oorky, 
greyiih.  Petiole»  t—4  line^  long^  aomewhat  downy  or  ghdnoui,  icmiqrlindrlcaL  Leavei  ftma 
I  in.  to  I|  in.  long,  and  ftom  8  in.  to  Sin.  broad ;  oboTate-oblong, acute;  trunceted  at  the  bai& aoBM- 
wbat  arrow.>ibaped ;  glatannu  abore ;  demdy  co^cred  with  white  tomentum  beneath ;  linuated j  lobei 
■hort,  iomewhat  orate,  obtuie,  or  rather  acute,  lomewhat  •errated ;  •emturee  blunt  Male  towen 
di^poeed  in  aggregate  catkine,  9—5  •pringing  flrom  one  bud ;  lateral,  •lender,  interrupted.  Racfaie 
thread.like,  pubesccnt  Ferianth  deeply  5-^eft;  the  diyisiom  Unear,  ciUated.  Stamem  5—10. 
Female  flowen  unknown.  CiMrfL,  2.  p.  41.) 

Q.  caUameitfWa  C  A.  Meyer.  Bark  imooth.  LeaTCi  on  Ibotitalki.  obloogJenceolate ;  hairy 
beneath ;  thidily  icnnited :  ierraturei  iomewhat  mucronate.  Cupi  •eaiue,  •oHtarr,  hemi^pheffical. 
Scalm  linear-lanoeolate,  thickly  imbricated  the  contrary  way.  Nut  oblong.eyIindrlcal.  A  trae,  a 
nattve  of  Maaandeian.  near  the  town  of  Balftxuh.  A  tBrj  dietinct  and  beautiftil  ipeciei^  Berk  ef 
the  branchei  and  twigi  membranaoeom  (never  ooiky),  ydkm,  waited.  Fetlolee  f  in.  to  1  in.  long. 
dender,  •omewl^t  glabroua :  flat  above,  convex  beneath.  Smalier  leave^  8|  in.  lon^  and  9  to  10  linee 
broad;larger  onei4in.  to4|in.  long,  and  l|ia  to  Uin.  broad  ;allof  themoblongJanccolate,  roond. 
and  freqnenUy  unequal,  at  the  baie,  more  or  lei^  potnted,  thickly  ierrated;  •emtarei  Uunt,  pointed 
with  onaU  mucim  (•caioely  4  a  Une  kmg) ;  •hining above,  rarely  corered  with  eteUatedown;  bairy 
beneath  ftmn  mlnuie  •tellate  down,  a^h.coloured ;  ▼eimparalld,  prominent,haTinsloaghainat 
their  axil&  Male  flowen  not  leen.  Cum  lateral  or  termlnal,  •eMile,  hemiqpherical,  8  to  10  Unes  in 
diametcri  dothed  in  the  imlde  with  co^ou^,  soft,  aimple  hain;  eztemally,  with  nmnerom,  dewny, 
llnear-lanoeolate  •cales,  about  3  linee  long ;  and,  towardi  tbe  bMcv  1  Ihie  broed,  all  of  thcm  aaore  or 
leei  poittted,  rigid,  imbrlcated  the  oontrary  way.  Nut  l^  in.  long,  cylindrical,  3  or  4  ttmee  ai  long  aa 
the  cup;  tnickiih  at  the  baie,  Uunt  at  the  apez ;  mucronate,  imooth,  reddiih  bfown.  {Bickmald 
PiaaUB  Caspico-CaueasiciB,  1.  p  9. 1 1. ;  andour>i|g.  1887.) 

Q.  mongotica  Fiich.  A  rare  ipocici,  indlgenoui  to  the  banki  of  the  Argun  In  Turtary,  and 
appaientty  of  diminutiTe  growth.  There  have  been  planto  iinoe  1835  in  the  FUitbcck  Nuneriea, 
which  appear  perfcctty  hardy.  {fiooik.)  We  truit  tbat  in  1838,  or  even  beJbre,  thla  ipeelea  wiU  be 
introduced  into  England. 


CHAP.   CT.  CWBytACR*.      QU«  RCU8. 


App.  V.     Himaiayan  Oaks  not  yet  itUraduced, 

md  br  Dr.  Rnk,  Ihiit  tlH  Hlii>>bT>ii  nmkt  rarr  Bueh  In  •niHni»,  iM  Uiit,  ki  ill 
Oiainuiibs  Bf  Undi  H  pmmtRiuiDcnUd  u  ipccia  wUl  bamBer  undnfo  "hiu 

nanam"    tl  ha  ■!»  Ihb  uboWiI  to  lu  by  ProhHOC  Don,  lh«t  mtnl  otOitStfSiaAUfa 

oaki  ilwcrnnJ  bj iiiiUMn  uadndiakmt  uuna  an  pntablT  Ihe ■■». 
Q.  tpidta  anUh  lu  BmI  CjcL,  Nd.  ».,  D.  Doo  in  Pnid.  FL  Kip.,  p.  je,,  WidUdi  FL  Ai.  Bir. 


il  br  ■  polnl.    Cof  nrr  BH)1,  iMiwNBr,  (Hl 


iwiu(. 
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t.  4&,  wiil  «r  j^.  isn.  1  0.  •quuiU*  nu.  Hiiri.  BrMf.,  p.e&;  Q.  ^rnla   Hun.  WiS.    Lnn 

"  Tbii  li  ou  of  Ihc  Itrfcat,  u  veltM  thecf«niU0IH«t,KmDf  oak  [n  NrpalpVhnr  ilmtlAina  th«  DHtt 
lllnntlt  <Lu.  Tbewood  ki  exceedlngl;  bke  che  Englltb  ivh  Id  otlour.  and.  mott  pratwbtf ,  Bqiula  1t  bn 
DuieT  TtepectA  ;  but  Lhe  iiiounUln«n  do  Dqt  Hl«ni  It  much»  Dvkng,  u  ther  inr,  to  ItB  tlxMj  dKij  j 
■  clKgmRnnee  airlnc,  aa  «oubt.  bi  tbrir  CD|ila7taif  II  in  it>  ireen  «■■&  A  •Imilu  pnjnlii* 
inTniUlnihu  «untt7  ifiliut  th*  Mhet  ueien,  I  *m  uiuUi<aduIln|ul(h  II,"  Dr.  Willlch  tM^ 
*■  ttna  Dr.  Roiburth'!  0.  •qiumlli.  whldi  li  ■  nnUn  ef  tlic  numiiulai  bonlninc  on  Ihc  dMrtet  ■rf' 
auh^  llSo«enlnApri1uidlI».udtbelhiillirtpetaiOetolw.--(»'aU.)  -Tnnolc  Oonn on 
nKpaucttccrpniMilyiKcldeBfadlyl.cnnnledSloiclhcrlnicialleciDupiiloDiilhcqiike*.  Ac«u 
•■tible.bul  not  TeTT  ■aad  1  tbe(lieuiddiipeor>linctlbcit,eTeiupolnted,dukbrowa  itbclreinc 
■hoR,  11311.'  [SmilSiB6ra'i0rtl.i 
y.  aMniirUii  D.  Don  Pmd  FL%'fp., p,  SIS.  LeHaheut.ihc|i«l.ohbinf.qullemUrci  tomcBtBic 


Atree^iDntlTeo/NrpiL 
«mb-  Oen.  PIil,  iL  t.  s.  uid  0* 


rjlf.  1BS9.    Ttic  )I>(iHiU>.1mT«t  OO. 


BTwchlcU  iwind,  tftfmiu.  Le«Tn  otaTntuibliing  or  clIiptlci)oiic  entiie,  ■ImiM  Kuile )  n^ked  utd 
■hlnlnconbnth^aiauriculileilthebnK.  FTuritenninn],  in  eluitcn  Cu[aiMiile,nin«L  Nuu 
niuiKlQh, hnTinn •null muRonM.  ZI.DDn.)  A  MtiTc ortbe voodior  NcpnLvhere Itwu dueoTend 
bTthc  eDllcelan  •ent  out  b;  Dr.  Wnllich.  A  lirgc  Ine.  Lcaiw  hom  9ln.  u>llt.fiin.  lont.nnd 
ftimi  fin.  to  6in.  bro&l  ■bore  the  middlii  iu  flne  snto  Miecc  (Tying,  In  Ihu  rctpect,  wlth  Uie 
Amerlcui  macnollu),  cnd  •euile  ■lomereied 
IVui^   diidnfulth    it  frnm  eTerr   other  known 

Q.  ulUbu  UndL  in  WnlL  PL  Ai.  Rnr.,  t  150., 

nted,  elnbfout,  •blnlnf ; 
bolbildH:  qulleentlreu 
bHC)  pcUolcdi  Tdudli 
rlfi ;  Tclnleti  Incoo^cuoi 
■liaTt  pcdunden,  comcwhi 


d  cf  KilH  AKnUnf  clanelT  in 
ie  Injcre,  wldeta  aiirround  tbt  m 
■-iTlnfS  «tIi^  deprtueJ.bi — ' 
■n  tlir  nuL      Biuichei  e 

■     -■ 1S.i    An»tlTL 

•hinknf,  nnd  flnbraiu.      Budt  •mnll^    nnindlih,   . 

towudi  the  polnt  of  ilie  bruichleti.  InHaref. 
ccnce  nol  •een,    Fnilt  nnillnrj,  ■olllnrj,  ■ImoK 

p,  UMKiUbMa  anlth  ln"Res'>  CtcL,  No  sa, 
Wlll  H.  ALRnt.,  t  H9,  .Dd  ourA.  IBSl.;  «  Im. 
WeUAnaBt-mS.,  D.  ben  Prn^/ri  Kn.,a.S]. 
Lhtu  «lilpllcciaTctc.  •CTrucd,  dnl,  ifabniiu, 


Tdnlcu  niied.  t^ipa  •olltnir,  •enilla, 
U  downj;  coiinaed  cf  ■olct  tftanninf 
mbrkiled.  undukM.  conccnlrle  Injere. 

deiireued,^honeTlb*ntba(ijp.(tiM(.  WS9.)  A* 
nnliTc  ot  Ifac  mounUlni  oT  Nefaili  rtpenlnt  lu 
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fnnimudiUiaBid  ofUwTai-    Tlw  ftiUnlB(  uc  Dr.  Wiiiltch't  otaamUgBa  «  thli  ip«ta: 

^I?l.^le  »k  hu  bcer  » iRll  dtKrttKd  I^Sli  J.  E.  Smllh  In  Bieft  tVcbfw^li,  liut  I  bne 

nrr  liulc  u  idil  rl°  Uili  ^1«- 

nUaJrte,  mid  (luicauL    Budi 

KrBlu^  (U^ded,  or  ul1lu« 

ind  HilltHT  i  «Mc  iiliUiK,wU)i 

mani    nundtd,  tlUinu,    mai 

•onH,  oC  M  ■la  «>d  lntiwnr 

mtUKBIIWtlBWI  lltlOB|,IIld 


■•  Sin.  In  diunMci."  (Waa. 
Plam.  Al.  Bar.,  t  MS.)     Smllb 

by  Ui.  BuchuUD    (HunlJliinJ 

tnrtnclhllt,  lnDscHnib«,lliw.' 

«icil  Cjcl.  %. ».,  W>U.  F1, 
Aii  Rv.,  I.  17»;  ud  ow  J(r. 
IS33.;  CWkw  Ibm.  HS&,  D. 
Doo  Pnd.  FL  Ncp.  IMTM 
ani»«niaKblwit,  .unditldcd, 


in  p^n,  ilBnt  MnfSit.     Nut 

onV,  ^OMd.  «Baoth.      Cup  .__      .  „ 

of  Ncpil,  MointiBf  In  AprlJ,  mnd  producinc  In  IidII  in  Scvteniber.    TWft 

"  taluUU  tho  •UBmlt  or  Joftj  mouBtclu,  coDiUtutliw,  lagctlKr  wlth  II 

dmdnn.  tlw  chlcT  ftirtcu  oT  the  cmuuir,  ud  >l»ln1ng  ■  glguitlc  ilie.    It  loeuurM  rmqncnUr 

(roBiSCIft.  lo  100  ft.  In  hcicht.  iilth  ■  gtn  o(  thctnuili.  M  6(1.  ttioTc  the  iround.  o(  lifL  lo  IBrt. 

irtio  «mploT  It  fi^  nrtou  puiyoHC  c^  buJld- 
iii(,iDdKiri»lLb>|lMdMHll.  Thaacamt 
■nuiiUiTUIdlermln^l,  iMotlT  ioUUrT, 
Uwoih  «MnetimM  laalniM.  orij,  •hintai 
lanwB,  "■■nlh,  ■boui   1  In.  lont,  torrat 

perUd^  bsmiiplwrial  toft,  ■bout  h^ir 
Ibclrii»;  («1  iwTtiit  ■  •hHp  uid  Hitln 
ciKul^r  otiacc,  iriih  tha  ouur  >ur(ace 

Kslei.  AUtheTouiiiparl*,Hw«Uaathe  M 
nilc  InBameinec,  Ihe  under  lurfie*  o(  fl 
the  lcaTa,iBdthecuptucoaTcndiirltbii  M 
«plauL  HcllUe,  IsoelT  •tttched  tomen-  H 
tum.  ThclaTee,  InTaunitieei^ucmore  11 
or  lCH  qitnoukdmtmte."  'Wall.  Flan.  Ai.  1 
Bar.,  t  174-J  11111  eek  Houtd  be  ■  moU  ^ 
dednUe  Ipeclo  lo  Inlnduce,  u  II  lopcui  ^ 
(Km  Dr.  Koj^'*  fiulrattgiH  vft»iBa- 

Ihu  \  luktT^ln  V  >«1.)  Mo'  idd> 
Uut  O-  •cmleuiiinU*  ■awnllT  Airaa  tb« 
IbrcMi  al  Uwlr  hl^wU  limlM,  H  ftom 
10.000  (L  to  iism  It  or  ctmtian:  11  !• 
nxiiHl  tal|h«r  thu  ut  oT  ih*  pbiM.  AI 
•hout  K^ILon  Uw  nuunulB  if  KWu- 

open  lUdc.  eurroundiid  «llfa  nuinlflecBt 

troea  aljn*m  iPiett)   WiMiMiw,  wid 

Oudeui  •emlcui^U  { uuni  wlildi  Jn». 

dBdindron  eupanuUlun  Amud  ■  Uiie 

•Ir^iilliii  ihrub,  in  ftiU  flover,  et«i  1n  Inc 

Biidrt  oT  ttae  inciUnE  hiow."  {niaiL,f.  9t.)    Dr.  Rorle  ■1»  mentloiH  Uut  the  lnhebllutoo(  tba 

mwnl^liu  lUck  the  leaTct  oT  Grkwio,  [''Imui,  ud  Ouircui,  ■•  •  wintcr  Ibod  fbr  cattlc  (p.  19.] ;  (iid 

UiU  be  fouDd  ■  new  duinut  1b  Itac  TillCTi  o(  thc  mountalni,  al  u  clcTclloa  oT  ibout  19,000  ti. 

App.  vi.     Oaics  ofjapan,  Cochin-Ckina^  and  China,  ■which  have 
not  yel  been  introduced. 

g.fUAraThanb.  JcpL,  IT5.,WlUd.  ap.PL.4.p.W7.,  N.  Du  H^m.,T.  p.  I».,  hu  Ihe  Ioitb  ob. 
loM-luoeoUle,  lUbrout.  ■cumln^tc,  lunowed  et  thc  tute,  ukI  Tellowlth  bcnemth.  A  tirc,  ■  rurlTe 
of  J^UB,  witb  nincd.kiH:AT,  tll^tiT.iqwecdlni  brMnchet,  leiwrtllT  irowlni  Iwo  dt  three  toiether  ^ 
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.      ._.  ■wUimidtHMlrAimaorCactilD.CIiiH;  «Uk 
'dj  tPK  l»TW,  iikich  in  luiluil,  ud  niHiMk  ob  botk  ilds. 

jMeUoab«tiiW,udbonie«pai]uiKta(tb*nuUiu«HWiMb,nd,p()MUd;Uiltbear* 

■boct  «Bd  lui,  «urt*l  uteruni  Kith  M«m  iBnlM  cIkbIu  Itarrm, 

4^  «UoTbunlL  Ap.,  ns.,  WlUd.  Sit  PL,  Cp.  HS.,  N.  Du  Hib.,T.  p-lH.  SMdth  ia  Rnrt 
C)wL,  Nol  IT..  hai  tba  laTC*  oblnai,  ntln,  ud  temliHtlnc  In  ■  >h«rp  cuifiidite  polM ;  niuiidul 

«weren  nltb  « lomuliuue  down,  vben  rounc,  m  ere  the  iplbei  of  flowera.     A  ludTe  ot  Jbbojl 
Q.  Krrila  Thunb.  Ji|i>,  ITt.,  WllkL  Spl  A,  4.  p.  4^1.,  KDu  Hun    7   >..  ISi.,  anuth  ln  Besl 

t^ToL.  Mk  CS.,1mi  tbe  keeTH  awv,  irtMaI,  TclTetT.  end  downy  boieuli,  sb»  Tounf,  wltli  puattd 

TtlBo.    Hm  tttnk  ottlill  Dik  li  dlTMcd  [ntu  (IteiiuM,  uid  nthef  kiiotl},  bnnchei,  whldi  m  oT  ■ 

frtilih  eolour,  wHli  whlti  ■potL    Fouud  oo  tho  bouiiIoIdi  ofJuu. 
Q,  glatca  Thunb.  ini.,  ITSl,  Buki  lc,  Kampf ,  t.  IT.,  WUId.  ip.  Fl.,  4.  p.  4f7.,  H.  Dn  Hul,  1. 

pi. m:,  Heal  CtcL.  Ha  il. i  Ka  no  U,  Cnq^  J»i«.l>8I&  )  hu  the leera otiOTMajpelnWL 

the  colTi,  whlch  li  thoUow,  li  i^ikoiTirlthcancenlrtc  Unec    Knpfer  nlU  Ihli  ook  u  ~  Us,  wHh 

dceerlbec  It  u  A  Torj  lu^  Iroe,  wlth  ipnullhf  hvmricha,  nnowhu  rotombtinf  tfie  ilex,STOoal:  t»e ; 
but  wllh  TCTT  lorie,  brood,  pointed  lenrce,  fmaach  ■bore,  «id  Tcn  glaucaw  oe  iMulr,  ud  fbothcr- 
DRvcdtitiioath.    SmllhHippowlltabetheunuuhh  S.annulUn,  0.  ^MHMDon.  (Rrep.  UO.) 

Q.  aumiaila  Thunb.  Jop.,  176.,  WUId.  So.  FL,  dl  VK.,  N.  Du  Ihm.,  T.  Pl  19B.,  SmMi  io  Keei-i 
C^.  Ma.».;  J'.I,  TulihMnoKUJCnR^.  ^MOfn.,  B16.  Luna  orcte,  polnled,  •inUKl,  noaHh. 
C^lri  pilcklT.  (T>iiot)  KmsfeTcollitbla-  Afui  lUio  FMjilni,"  ■  taech,  or  boniullke  eoli,  wMk 
thelcaieno/onuh:  bu[  ThunWig  diwilboi  It  ■•  aolj  dlPHinc  fau  0.  oocedin  In  Ite  lcaTHWtca 
GuaitdM*,  ud  their  toclh  not  iplnT.  The  Iutoc  0111  muH,  uid  ?eTT  il^fatouc;  uid  tl»  ■coroa, 
wfakb  ue  u  Uri*  u  ■  ODfDmoD  wilnut,  hoTC  bflctly  cupc    A  uMlTe  cf  JopuL 

Q.  *ic<d<a  TGnnbL  Ju.,  1T7.,  Wuil  ap.  Fl.,  1.  dl  tsa.,  S.  Du  Mm.,  T.  p.  isa,  IlMO'!  C^, 
Ho. gS.  1  Koku,  Xxwaf.  Awm., gl&  Lc«THOTiite-obl«i(,iibtuK,d«plT  loatb«li  dowiCTbcHilh. 

ffil■».)    AtrH,wWllthkli,R««,riirTDwcd,  knoarbnnSicoi  cottonrM  tfacnnBailt  of  thc  trcK 
tcoTC*  ue  produood  in  lufti  ■!  Iho  ulremltr  of  Iho  twuchH,  on  1017  ihait  peciolet :  ther  on 
tcA  to  Cha  loucti,  vor*  lu  uid  pllable,  ■cJrctr  oo  tbc  upper  HTfiioe,  uul  ooircrcd  with  ■tctt  whice 
cottonr  down  beneeth,    Kwrapftr  alli  thli  tree  Ihe  whlu  ilex,  ud  ure  thM  tb«  wood  li  olwi 
wfailt,    Hionbcrt  MMu  Uut  II  li  •  nitlTe  o<  tbe  hlUi  oT  Jiciin. 
Th>oa>DrChiuh(Tebno«i>unerMcd,  »a.FHther(Kkn<iwD,  In  p.lTT.  The f(ilnwln(  hm 
„.,,,;.       .      ■  -  ■"  -     ,b._  g.  -  jai  lm„ 


luroea,  kwer  thui  Ihe  ilDboK  nuL  A  tiee,  >  natlte  oT  moun 
kptll.uid  lipcnlni  iu  cnilt  Ihe  ftillowlni  iwr.  tl  bu  o 
■  T^n,  iDdli  piiiiHiUr  the  C  cMntuU  <?  ^irtnfcl,  wkh  !.< 
I  tio*  bi  tho  ocnh  Df  Chlno,  wHfa  IhiH  (IweTi  S-ijeedcd,ui 


,  .     tetfaoKorEuioptiiW 

~G,~e*a«4^~Bu'n(e  Mim.'  Acad.  Sden.  PMcnb.,  t.  p.  IM.    Lvrei  oIiotm^  nwilr  •urile,  Iblcklr 


•ilkri  InueranH  elongMod.  Ilneir.  ocuie,  benl  back,  lan«er  thuithc  rouKllih  nuL  A  lite,anMJTe 
irf^moiintiiloou»  phicn  ncu  Pekin  i  dowcrlnK  in  Huch  and  Apnl.  Bunn  obcCTTtd  ■  tfalnl  ipTdci^ 
on   tht  mountalni  lU  Pui-Schu,  Torr  rimflu  la  Q.  mon|6Uco  FiteJi;  (w  p.  ISK.} ;  tnt  Bolhiof 

App.  Tii.     Oaks  of  Java,  Stmatta,  and  the  Mahtcca  IsUs,  not  yel 
ifUrodvced. 

Q.  nmdiir»  Blume  J\.  Jot.,  u  £.  ond  3,  (  utd  our  j^i.  1833.  ud  18M.    Thh  Sundi  Oek.    Ltatn 


*ur.    A  Irct,  ■ttolning  Iha  htl|ht  o 
it  in  tlK  woodi  of  Waiem  Jni,  in 


htl|ht  oCSOft.  uid  upweido,  w 
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>  S.  iBolAcci  Kmmpt.    Tht  wood,  nltbou^  nai*  nmut  unl 
n  oit  oT  Euiopo,  )■  fll  ftii  buildlni,  mm  putlculul;  wben 

'"a*jMi'ilur^Miw  FL  J».,  LI.  1  ud  ourj^lS».  Tbc  thHt;  Oik.  Le««  OTilo  oi  or.U 
otrioui,  KuialnAU ;  TouruUih  at  thobAH.  BnncfalcUADd  lanoGDTendbaKHbTlltaiiDallrollowkh 
Kolpi.  Fmit  tnregate,  in  ihon  nlkto.  Gup  eoDcan,  oorond  wtlh  «Dall  nUot.  Nuta  roundlih. 
oTale.  Alciiuliruiiree,(tom50fl.  toaaR.hiah,vilh  ■  tblek  buk.  iL  TuietT  oTthli  ip«te  hM 
[he  luTn  Dral4idon|.  uid  «ute  U  euh  end )  ind  tho  mldiib  ud  bnDchMi  downr.     CoaHun 


., ..  _  ...  ,  ^ ,„ jMuliiUT,  lemloH], 

^    Cupt  lUttith,  raufth  with  niull  Kaia.    Nuta  roundliJi.oTHlc     A  large  ipreadini  Ire*. 

"■  '     ■e  budT  In  Ibe  dliBUe  of 


tf  M 


!t  taiSoft.  hMit  I 
iDJuHiDdJuly. 


Dowsinc  ID  June  111«  Jul 

ioaceci   of  Ibo  ilTer  TIU  \ 

ttSSi.  IBIiimi.} 

Q.  tlBtaiu  Blum  Fl  Jbt., 
L  la  i  •oi  OM  fg.  im 
The  eleguil  Oak.  L(*Te* 
oboTUe,  01  OTii^blonB, 
bhiDtly  eeuDiute,niirTow- 
ed  iDlo  IhepeUole,  ■WKOUi. 
Fiull  Id  Mng  tsBui.  A 
menlAccnt  tree,  with  m 
tuSBuBk,  ftequeD^r  at. 
Ulnlnc  the  hel(lilof  60(1. 
A  DaUTe  oT  Ihe  woodi  o( 

the  pnivlnce  of  Butun.  ud  In  nuBtalnoui  placoi  {Jftat;) 
^.  plaanaiTia  Blume  Fl.  JiT.,  t.  9. ;  and  ouijtf.  IMa  Tbe  placenla-a^i^  Dak.    Leare*  OTale- 

•olcanlc  mauiililnof  Cedt,  alan  rieTallon  ofGOat ft.    Tbe  wood  !•  nielT  uHd,  lilhoucb  nr;  haid, 
and  ufable  nt  ukin|  a  Hne  poUah.  lAIuv.]     Thii  ipcdM  would  pioijabli  baai  th<  cUmttc  vi 

6k  2 
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Q.  glMmiHa  Bluwcl^.  Jn..t.S.-,tBiouifig.  tSta.  Tkr  ■rao<>UiaU«nn4 (M    Leant dU|«te- 

■ptlw  A  bauiUAil  tiH,  trom  !j  It  u  Nft.  blgh.witli  leara  rmd  «In.  lo  71ii.  Irwg.  ■nd  tran 
II  In.  bi3lB.  brokd.  It  li  faunduiiDntbeTolciirUcinnunulnorCedt,  m  «cII  u  on  lIiaKiurTauinlint 

hu  U»  Ipiks  niuch  iwimlDnnUd.  {A.nic.)  Thli>p|nnal»ad(^ribkirn:ln(<irlnlialucdaD. 

Q.  amtdU  BlauirFlJt.T.tU,H..,  RndoatJltii.lHl.  IM3.  Thc  hbbcd^pr^  OiL  LeaiH 
aUDng,  •miilnue;  uutc  it  the  buc;  glibraiu ;  Bl>ucaui  bmtmth.  Calkiai  tnocbtd.  Fnill 
pcdunclEri.  Nuu  liLt  iboic,  RHind  bcncilb.  iniingncil  In  tbc  aif.  Cuu  wlthout  tccth.  luirousdB] 
hr  clrcuUr  rlb*.  A  tr«.  70  ft,  hlih.  Ibund  In  momitiUnoui  pliceL  It  lc  tuUj  difUncuuhcd  trtn 
■Jl  thc  Dtfacn  bj  thc  linniUr  torm  ot  Iti  cub 

Q.  raliBidila   BIUDM  FL  J»..  t.   II.;  ■nd  our  fif.  JSU.      Tlw  round^/MM  OA.     Iatt*  ■«•- 

•plkM.  Cii(ii  henlivlMrha],  icilr  «i  ihc  lutgln,  buialiboui  icctta  mt  tbc  bur.  Nuii  [«ino-cDii>n 
onthcir  uppcrput,  rouiidcd  htiicath.  A  Irce.  70  (t  high,  «llh  compicl  hecTjwood.  It  iiftiuBd 
nn  hl|h  oouiitclni,  nd  lowcn  Id  Aufuil.  IBhimc ) 

Q.  rlattltitpa  Hlumo  FL  Jn,,  l  15.  i  uid  our  M.  1846.  Thc  broul-frulted  OA.  lanB  ml- 
moni.  «ule;  Hnwwbit  «cdfe-cbiipHliit  tbebur.  gUbrouiiiblnlniibore.gliucoaibcDatfh.  Fnrit 
IwluDcIcd,  In  ihDitililkcr     ""■ ■■-" .>...- ■—!. . — j  j ■      • 


•-polDtcd.    A  (il]  trec,  B  BctlTe  aT  Bantam.  {Btwmt.') 
Taamlm  W.  Ju«.  Hook.  Conp.  Bct  Mu.  ].  p.  £55.  i  IMnitlni  IMnning  Bunkui,  Vi^. 
1  bnMd  huKw^te,  qulte  enlire ;  glibraui.  Hde  ipika  pinlcled.    Fruit  ^kcd.^  Nui  niMH- 


CHAP.  CV.  CORYLA^CE*.       tJUE'RCW8. 


D.lou   anpaln  null,  Udwi.  SfalciplkH 

, , , DTPMIaTB,  whldi  n*  emwiM  nwM  Uu — 

«tRmitj  of  lb«  bCMKk  •Imdir,  Im«t  i  lomn  tmat,  ufn^ted.  Femiia  itUw  M  flnt  loiiil- 
iul,b«ecnbi(an>rwHAIiiUnllv  Iha  ilHiilliif  up  of  Ui*  Imicb  :  Aowan  BuBWWU^JHUt.  «enUt. 
Hii» ;  aln  e-putid.  iMimnli  «cuta  i  Hwiinii  l&-^  Tlie  «oti*  oT  th«  flowcr  1«  occupdcd  bj 
«dniadrTUloiudlik.   Poulci  alTX  nito«*,taiUTHle,iuBMilCileiOTU79.$ccUcd  leuhcdlmi- 


ulninff  fl  OTUlL  «tuchcd  br  ^  threarfl  La  iu  iiimnilt     Aconu  larfc,  dcpfcatcd,  mbliillntc,  «itli 
■hoTt  mucTD.   Cup  fliU,  cnhndiiii  the  nut  f«  ihout  hitr  iti  hgight  i  ncvlj  I  In.  lo  dluncler  j  »u(! 

-i.i. 1..  i-.k.i..._i  tntiadai,  whlch  in  lirgc  towirdi  lheb«*c,  >nd  becoue  niull  Unnrr 

6  K  3 
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Punnint  b  thc  ffnnfa  •ndlukn  oT  Ihc  «k  Id  M^t  :  in  tb*  R^iDi  dUteet  It  k  ciJka 

Q.  giiiffltHf»  BlimFL  JjT,.  I.  n.  1  md  tnirjU.  IMJ.  Tlw  tniD-ainRnd  Ctak.  LsTaiiUaaf- 
iHcaoMc,  iliBD  u  batli  mdL  niHuli  HrTEl*iCl>>t>n>ii>  i  J>>uco<>'  ticaatli.  Foulr  pediniiH 
nnenU;  i.So«ml.  Anl^c-ilud  t»t,>iutlTciif  tlw  hXtr  DOUBtiiiu  crf  ua  aiid  Kuduc 
Tbc  wocd  k  T«T  «iMt,  ud  cudlnt  (K  boUdlnf  impBM.  (AHr,) 


Q.MUiiBlanFL  J».,  t.  tS.  >udauiA->^  TIm  dntt-tMi^ <<  O^  Imts  oriMtoiw. 
•eniiiiiUa i icul* U  thc bu> : ■tebRMU  1  downi  bnntli.  Cbh  tubciclaL  wUhout  l«lb.  NMidc- 
fimd  nd  lMiln*ti1oa    AtudBW  tiKlOOIL  hl|h,niiiodoa  Hount  Ocd«.  (»w.) 

aiKMtbiiW.Jufc.Haak.COBiLBat  Miw.Lv^iK  Iotci  rtHrtlBjlilou.  tiM  iiii  Hiai» 
ititicrdDt,  t^  •Mln.iWniiH.  Ftult qilUd.  Ciu>«u«ihUb«Bkfb«4^vtIha^nAia 
llBhi  A  Hn,  «ilh  «(h  Gaik,  s  uUtc  of  Buiutn.  luTta  ■InniM^  pciMUe,  lo^iiiud  br  ■ 
loacilHAaaeunm;  i»lKaou>,piilcliciMaihi  SliLtDShi.  looa.  Fiuivoiilatcnl nocnn.  Aconi 
niuidriudlitltMd*tlo[>',  >iibblHciUclat' ■ " ^"  "-  — — ^ 


lod^ba 


■nfyprtii^eoiiccntrie*llTiTMMrad,aJwlirhanaartlacnpaiidi 
Ed  linib.  Tfic  onrj  if  tbKC-eclled,  oicfa  «A  contBiiiiaff  Iwo 
•f thc  l«iicAiaricL»nji|icd  caljx.     The  ■cooi  coalun»  s  lia^ 


•ulbiiiBlBoui  «««ii^pUe»il  ■  lllUe  ehliqiMlT.   Thc  iptBidlni  llwh  ot  the  cupi  fimia  |oad  diittBeti<n 
The  lltae  MoTiKca  oik.''  "ijim 


oarj|(-ISW     Th 

tlabfovl  1  •falBini  ibOT*,  gltueoui  bciiHI 
iBi  iluofl  mRuL    Cupt  not  Buh  h 


^ISHC 

iw^t^T^^^t^ 

nis.,  wnid.. 

No.  II., 

aiStlnii  iiHi'1  Ct^.,  n^o. 

■iASssi 

i& 

l«iT*>cUIHIe.l^£eeDlue. 

«Urt,  acule 

■1  »ch 

IfL      AlHfC^ 

ndloftf 

Ircc,  the  wood  o(  wblch 

if    hftd    ■Dd 

bnT,', 

iS5«a5i-JS.arsK 

ln.laDA 

lOlrte- 

fubw  luerfl  •Hbl     Aeora 

pul;   Ihc  cui 
ccounl,  Ihere 

■S 

be  i^on  ibedn  Ihan  one 

H-~; 

tbe  duptn  •N>tc  ci1«I  i 
ui  .on^t  m»k.  todell 

«•' 

tSl(./(*iBjl™'.<Vi)         , 

luiimal^  .h.rp  t  b«h  endi,  ihuplr  le 

^w^iiS^liM; 
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gltbmn  ■bmc,  tfumu 


»kLu  ■Idv*  thtcup  I  CroWD- 
BJ   M  thi  tlp  br  ■  kng 
aabo.    A  l^rM  <r«t_»l-    i 
Ulnlnf  Ihc  Miht  0(80  It  <q 
■nd  uPK^nli.    AuUieoT^ 

Ifat  WBt  uT  J^TL  ID  WOOdl, 

■I  ritT^tiDnt  oTsciai  ft.  M    • 


App,  viii.     Mexican  Onks  not  yet  infrodticed. 

\  ai  IhF  riillawlni  oiiki  in  daEiiM  ■nd  diund  Id  UuBboldl  isd  BoqpUiid'!  matnl- 
alhrplaoBor  fialeo,  «rlltlHl  note ^^kjkMWa     Tha  14  thal  IUIciw  thw  ■■« 


Q.  nMmi,  Humb.  H  Hoopl  PI,  Xquln.,  1.  T5..  ■nd  ourj^.  ISO.,  Mlchi.  N.  Aner.  StL,  I. 
p.  V».  1  Roblf  dB  Duila,  Am.  Laia  an  Uin(  lOaaullIi,  DTd.luicraUtf ;  ■cuto  U  c«h  cnd. 
renateij  tooched  wllh  bn«Ur  IMh,  qullc  RlibiTXU.    Frull  ■Imort  KIIU17,  KHllt:.  {Btmh.  a  Aao.) 

H  crowded  towerd»  the  llpe  oT  the  Injichet,  S^n.  to  4ln.  Lanc,  Hnnewlut 
...  or  11  tD,  loDf  i  (  lllUe  IhiclteDed  lowtrde  Ibe  bHO.  ilKider.  Peule 
iitMHlUn'  iDd Hlle,    Cup  fobtot-ehnpsl.  doeel7  loibilutod.    Sc^Ih  (»iiL 

Wuol  it  thelr  ■(«.  MDtot^M.abtDtt,  unolDUed  ^lhepetiMenl  lUlL  Verji  coDunoD  In  lh« 
fbnM  Deu  XiWl  In  Ne*  Sptln,  ■!  ui  elerulon  oT  ■boul  «00  ft.  (sn  IoIh).  Ftodi  Ihc  waod, 
wMeh  audi  rawmblei  thU  afO.  hUnr,  thi  Spiiilirdi  h^n  tf  ten  U  Ibe  dow  of  ffoU!  A  SvM, 
thu  k  tho  TmyMT  <Mh)  ■  uine  which  indioU»  Ihu  thtooni  ia  ■ppUed  10  th*  ■■ne  um  u 

thU  Ihe  InhUilUDti  oufht  ta  tilu  ni«e  pelnt  to  Increue  IL  Hleluui  dncrlba  It  ■■  ■  yvrf  loftj 
trce,  withilninkgft.tn -" ■• "- ' — -■ ' -■-'-■■   •■■ — ■■  "- 


A' 


Tt  footiulhi,  wadg^h^ped.  d 
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1  BcBK  n.  Xlqulri,.  t  T&,  ■ul  «ir  j%.  )«S«.,  UlFhx.  N.  Amcr.  Sil..  1 
■tVU  «n^  Uoaqul  ■!  tH  bue,  lr»r  at  lA*  nuTflD,  trt  TfUij  I 

nM*(niIdl^"iS*5  Anulnirf 
Hn  E^MkL  wrXris,  st  w  cU. 
ntloa  oiiMut «0(1  It  »M HMm^. 
A  Mj  tnt,  witta  ■  mnk  miB  3  (L 
la  4(t.  ID  dUiBMH,  temtd  wltk 

■  TCTT  tbkk  deinlr  «ckm  bufc. 
BntiAM  Mnnd  wltb  lutncleii 
nuii(*c  ma  l<((r,dowir.  Loini 
■VoD  S  In.  14  6  m.  lobl,  l^irnif, 
tliibrgaindililiilii(iliaYr.  PtUolw 
I  lo.  Igii(.  Cup*  •DDewlut  iIoIkih. 
SulHdndf  Imbrlcitid.  Nuliiilw. 
rtcal,  n«rlT  connd  bT  tbe  cun. 
ThU  «k  ii  c^lvl  a.  pln^u.  b*. 
auK  tbt  bu«,  thc  tip,  iiicl  Ihc  lU. 
Tklflu  of  thc  icam  mn  btunt,  uid 
wltbout  in«  poinL  Th«  wood  li 
niT»nip<Kl,  niBiptibkor  tUln* 

■  lhM|>i>1ub,aDdo(nolRtiiB*gtHt  . 
Ibiu.  Th*  tn*  U  iwMrkibU  fbc 
lu  bdgbi,  tbetklckacHof  lu  tnnk, 
Ibe*liuR«i  eolaur  oftbeialaor 
tbe  cup,  nd,  •baniU,  br  (bc  •eilee 
bilna  Inibrlcntcd  thccoatnrT  n)  L 


i  thi  Mdunclt.'   Aeeoirdlni  to  Hktaiui,  thli  ipeciei  ii  «iT  nU,  wlth  ■ 

U.HiAirteHuiiib.etBoDiLn.£Quln.,t.n., 
•nd  ourjbi.  ISSS.  >nd  IBS&,  Mlehi.  N.  Auec, 
StI.,  I.  n  m.    Lemi  iiT>(.o«ilon(,  Hoewbit 

lld<tU.ehiip«l i  ■euu ■■  Ibepalnt,  UDequtllT cor. 

nunln,  donr  beneuh.  Prult  nrenuw.  (Hbsi*. 
eedins.  A  tiee.  (mm  18  R. 
^^  — 

mr   1855    % 

cloKlialUed  lo  S.  oMulu,  bul  diflkn  in  ili^ 
ln  Ibe  rona  of  ihe  leine,  ind  Ihe  dUpoiltUn 
ortbeic*laorthecup>    Hunlioldt  ta  oTopinlon 

nul  o(  0.  oHuellL         '  ™ 

g.  n^ltaifa  Humb.  et  BonoL  Pl  Xiiuln.,  t  78.,  uid  our  lU.  las?. .  HKhi.  N,  Anu  Bjl.,  I.  p.  VS. 
l^ne  Db1onc.i^al,  on  ibort  footMelka;  downT  beneetb,  gUbciHn  ■Inn ;  tlUhtlr  rcpaiid;  recurred 
•tthenurgln.  Fmlt  neenion  {.Bnmi.  H  Bomf.)  A  ihnib.SfL  hlgh,  bcsKFied  tma  the  tcct  bu^ 
procumbent  or  crecL  Brauchre  ■Itenutc,  rouDd,  quitc  nDooth  ^  voiinfcr  ane«  covcTtd  with  whiu 
oown.  E4«t«  1|ln.  loag,  leuhnn  youngei  onet  lanccoUte,  downr  on  both  lidH,  guite  «utlK. 
atlpulce  Umr  ikwMhAped,  per^itcut,  dDwnj.  MBje  ttowcn  InftiiDr,  In  ■nregate  ■lUUry  atkJn. 
FauU  Aoven  lupeTior,  •lilUry,  and  leetile.    HAlcflower:  celri  cuqunuUte.  liiBbunevuiUrden' 


Bd  tr*.    Leerco  •Iter- 


tccn^  j  anreLaUucai 


;< 


.  lonr^itheul;!,  ttect.     A  natiTc  oT  New  9cMihi,  ■■ 

id  Honn.  •!  •nelnatiaaDf^liDTcTTOan.  (ISI  tnn 

of  ono  intcrlKed  wiihihoK of  Mnother.    Thc  jaung •hODti of  A. repinde •gree  wUb Oie dMciiiitlQn 
oT  0.  DlcnnbriU  giTCn  bi  Ncei  In  the  Amla  Ot  lai  Ocwc  St..  111.  pi  esi  i  but  HumboMl  hid 
not  leen  Nec>'i  pUat.  Mnd,  thendn,  couM  nat  deterDlne  whether  Iber  wcn  tbe  ■uiui 
Q.  UdrDuHumb.etBoap.i>l.  .Squln..  1.80..  >DdaurA.  W58..  Hichi.  N,  Amrr.  fhl..  ].|l1IX, 

Fruit  iiilUiT,  ■Incwt^Hi^  [HimAahii^]  A  ull  Ine,  with  the  bebll  oT  I.idrua  ntbUU, 
■iebrou  in  ID  partK.  Learet  9  in.  to  3  Iil  long.  UilhorT.  Petlolee  •luut  J  in.  in  ienfltb.  FcnuU 
■ewen  uilUry,  •iBoet  ■eedlr.  aMl  loUtUT.  Scalei  oT  the  eup  OTite,  obtuie,  cocinbrinnDU, 
coTeTcd  eitcrnnhjr  Hllb  I  peculiu  down,  llke  powder.    A  nUiie  cfthc  woodt  In  tlie  iccnpcc^tE  perti 


CORYLA  CK£.       QVE'RCV6. 


orNei>S|>^n,nMrH<inin.    It  <na  anlT  fowid  tR  HunbaMt  an  tb*  idddbuIii  Cnra  dc  la  Nibijia, 
U  •n  «tenllin  ortlOO  (t  (300  Mml.    llli  on  Itili  moiinulii  ll»t  Uia  itooH  (otjaUlint)  hr  hun^n 

iuifi»ei,af  which  th«  HnluD  ImUiuu  milu  tli«  hiuli  oT  tbeir  inon  (  tai  thnin  uU, 

__.. . —    . 1 — .  —i ■. ■"— ibtM*».' 


miknlniorthtm.  Thaii 


Q.tMertitlaHawb.  M  Bod|i.  n  XqidiL,  L8>..«id  ourjlf.  IHO.,  Hlchx.  N.  Amer.  §)!.  t. 
p.  109.  Lmt» ii(dn.ihipBl, obloiig I obUiie nt tfea tiH> i  nHKnniitawiddelitite tonrdi  the tipi 
whltewltbdoimtienolh.  Frult  •sdle.  ( Ant.  cf  AxV-)  A  Mtr  tne.  Mth  thlck  nined  birk. 
■nd  rtn  hardwood.  Lnmeniwdtd,  anhorl  fbotitalkii  Utn.  long.  rlfldlii  <»tUc«iu>  i  fUbniui 
cntlir  toln,  upoB  *erT  tbatt  ftiMRilki.  In  Ihe  uUi  ol  the  ImrH.    Cufi* 

Inu  ■inl  luked  00  the  nuinln.  Nut  oiEts,  Iwlce  u  lonc  ••  ihe  cup.  A  utlr* 
oiuK  lempeniic  rquxii  or  Ncw  So^ln,  ncair  VUkhiwidD,  In  drf  UHt  irld  ]>Iuw.  U  in  dnttlon  oT 
«GOait.(IHOtolMI},  ThllL>aMarihenii«Tlllubltlp>clHOfoai  AlCDljhed  bj  New  ^n.  It 
UUinc  a  (Tcat  h^bt ;  iti  wood  li  t«7  conput.  wid  cnpiible  d  takLn*  ■  Rne  pollih  i  uidlthH 
ftholha-  uiu|jcilr,  H  nre  u  TjJiuble,  tIx.  thit  or  hirdfnlng  whcn  npdced  to  mouture,  cc  cntlrcJy 
pluDf^cd  In  witrr,  Aiid  neTer  denrini  In  nich  i  tltuulpfi.  ^ir  thli  rcuud,  II  lc  preftcTed  fbc  lubter. 
nincouc  worki,  l^  Ihc  mlncTai  to  ctcit  othcr. 


y^* 


t  Bonp.  n.  Xquin.,  t  SS.,  ud  ouijff.  II 
blunl,  wlth  ■  lecy  mlnulr  "•-•■ 

■uthdr  M 


_  .^ —  — . .  frca  lJft.loSOILhl|h.    Younfer  hcuicbet 

lla  kaai  wblte  bcnectb  wUh  (Ulicte  down,  lUuuxiue  iboTe,  >hlDlnK 
lea  luccoble,  downii  cb  both  ildoc.  quWc  •ntln.    lUJe  diiweii  liirnioc,  ia 


Q.crdatei<iviii(tfUtaHuniii.*IBown.JEauliL,tU.,uidnirA^I850.,dlAn(ton  0.  crli 
ilIM,  In  tbe  kecn  beinr  iiintnKd,  ud  more  duulmihal  towudi  tne  polnL  Found,  ihnf  wltA 
S.  cdliipei.  «c  AiUt,  Ib  lh(  Inteitoc  oC  ViUulaUd. 

g.  criHlpa  Humb.  d  Boip.  ri.  iCiiuln.,  L  S3.,  ud  our  Jlf.  tSSS.,   Mlchi.  N,  Au*r.  S;!.,  1 
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_   ,___ .,  tEII.U»li.bi|h,    _  .      _,       . 

lai  vdunnraHi  hhbbwIuI  tulrr.    IdTC*  ■bout  £  Ld.  kni,  lallmir;  flaliniii 

■Inn;  eoTfndwIlh  wtdDnbHwiUi.  MMc*  aboul  a  liHt  kof .  Femdc  •)>»«  Ib  Ifec  uih 
ofih(licTt(,ilmvt>iillut]r,iia  1110(1  UlctpadiMk  Cuji  lowhM  IopjIhmiI,  doM!»  Inhricot»*. 
SciUii  onl.  oiTCnd  alcnwliT  wlth  ■  painl<i]i  doiFn,  Kwte.    NutOTUtJunlaatodtRUeClinMiid 

9.  eriitips,  tnm  Ihe  ntnmc  thiekneit  ind  •boniw  of  Ibg  nalkj  of  Ui*  iuik.    Iu  1«it<*  la- 

Q,  tomvUlo  Humb.  et  Bonii.  PL  Kguln.,  L  n,  uii]  our  Jtg.  lasi.,  Michi.  M.  Aiob.  BtL,  I. 
n  107.  LcBTS  biiccoUI^  quilc  ctitlTC,  kmTjr ;  ibc  ulU  of  Ibc  vdai  bcanfcd  tenealh  :  ibLnliu  khvc. 
FnttKnUs    Bcdei   o(  ific  mp  lumBl  b. 


•bout  |in,  iDni.  Fnulc  flonen  nilUn,  nairtT 
•eaUc,  *Dd  •oUUTi.  The  cim  li  In  Ibc  •lupc  oT  ■ 
loblct,  ■ltbthc»ieitumedthccDalnr)>»ii  dtiI, 
■Uiroiu,  ond  oonTCI  nn  Ihc  OUUIde.  Niil  orito, 
Mcc  thc  Iniith  of  thc  cup.  A  nallTe  at  ihe  i™- 
pcrUc  icflnii  or  Nes  SfOln,  bHiicen    Miinn   ud 

~ It.  (DOU  ULiciJ.    Tbe  11001] 'li  •err 


hinL,  uid  ■ilL 


vhlcD  •!!  polnt  tonrdi  Ihc  Inc,  Lnatcedof  rrov  LI4  - 
■nd  thc  pnqieTtT  whlcb  Li  poiciiBd  ttj  lli  «ood  or 

Q.  rrtiff^ita  Humb.  et  Bcoph  P1.  fquLD.,  I.  M.,  . 
■nd  Dur  jb.  ISfiS,,  Hlcbx.  N.  Anier.  SiL.  1.  d.  IIOl 
LuTH  ooovil ;  cmvglniiu  wt  Ihc  boie ;  lUslitly 
lootbcd  tonrdi  tfae  llp.  tunod ;  reliculiteli  Tdncd 
■iid  mlnulcli  damir  tnpcilL  Fniit  tmllt,  «1  ■ 
peduoeuImWd  mmc.  iMiami.  tl  Bamf.)  A  ren  loftr 
tn»;  TOUBiec  bniichce  downT.    Lccw  f  lu  knt,  ■ 


, Fcmoli 

mtij  •ollUij  iplkee,  ■liout  the  leoith  o(  the  Inm  _  _ 
Chd  camTnulUe,  gIokIi  InbrtcUe.  BeilM  nunbruiueoii^,  knetolaic,  cxIrmiHji  iIowbt,  ■Itcmi 
on  bolh  BurclDC,  lomewlut  ncuTred.  Nut  ot«u,  twLec  ■•  lonc  ■•  Ihc  cup :  termliutca  bT  thv 
•Ment  it|)b    AncUn  vt  ■Hd  DUUDt^lni  Ib  l4*w8priD,  t——  " '  -■ ■  ——  ■ 

■Bd  tbc  tmnk  li  itnlght,  ■Dd  oT  gnnt  dlnncter.    Tbewoodli .. ^.._.._. 

g.  etfui^jlfJti  Hunb.  et  Btmp.  FL  fquin.,  l.  87.,  nid  oih  ,;b.  ]«61.,  Mlehi 

tm,    Lena  oWoni  j  oHiNenthcbue:  3.~S.potiited  Mthcipox :  TcLlawbeni 
.mUT^aoweredptdunculitcdcluitcn.  (Huwt.M&ii^)   A  Ull  irce ;  jounpi 


Cortla'ce«.     QVE'ncVS, 


^(.unndwtthlliHiTriUiwtoBieDiunmeUh.    Milc  citkliu  •rannte.  •lUiUsd  binnth  Ih* 


bmill  Ail  EoUen  «lour  or  thi  Dndo' lurtKc  or  Ui*  1»TH  ( 
»  pMjUWtowWrtdUUngulihei  II  fron  ertr»  oUier  de- 

brnutkiNiftnUKthlnntiioritiriillJH.  *** 

Q;  BMlclHUa  Hunb.  el  Bonp.  Pl.  ^uin.,  L  sa    uid 

««■A.  IMS-.  Ml=h»-  N.  AiB«.  Syt.  l.p.lta    Le»» 


*nBt     wlih    wblt* 

nula  Hnwcn  ull- 
L,  1UT<  •oltlUTJir  Iwln. 
*CU|>»hWlaSr3nlH 

■oiiiidUi.onl,  sliw- 


■Imal'  New  Sniin, 
■ad  Binl."itoi^'u 
*n  elentloa  orsuo 

ft.,a«aa  loiMti.   lE 

bu  ODBrida^  ar. 

ttOifla  (p.  IHS.'l  i  but 
»dhjMlor,„«h,  lnlh,ft«.™l^*,?^S£',iSr 
Ii>  miit,  whleb  ire  taraer  tbin  In  O.  ildtrAiiU. 

lenjacweredwitbcluBmor  down.    Le.™  on  1110«  SS  " 

SSISI^SS^lL'  "J*.  I?"™*.  reUn.l»lel)r  Trined,  down.. 
WMWI,  ™lwt    Cap  beDuphertal.    guk*  chwely 


1«  m„i.  „  JSS%S  S"?! 


S£ss:izr„7M'.a=?_jf»»»c«^ 


In  Ha,cs,  . 


I  dmilciilalei! 
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™«SOft.hi 


* II  Im  m  pt  laiDitr  wmi  w.  iniiiiinim 


ri«tt!ai  ofTeOOItdSWUilHi).    liluimtMlinDttrwHli  a.  mwBiil^rUiMe^ad  0. 

Mr  (HCplSM.)}  butitmnla  tbelhi[tlMki|icHUB,iaddl«iHd  A^ror  ii '"  "" 

iiftbela>Mi*hJe,lBa.muiieU«iMud^tftts,UwftuHiilDnona.  Uk 
tnrvoitaHiiwtaof  o^by  to  lustpBdMcMitiratM.    Mtebuix  dMCcibM  K . 


Q.  «wiff  Wa  HuiBb.  M  BoncL  P1    £tu1n-  t.  91.,  >bi] 

atcJhipat,  otnriil )  «lujinmM  ml  tli«  We,  nBKUtr 
leil.HiiBBd:  dwnybnHib.  PcdunelH •boi^ bw- 
iul-aKorDi.  tHnVeraMA}  A  tne,  fron  «Ifl.  te 
JDILtalib.  BnBctaH donj,  aiiiMi  Um*  (roB  Sta. 
■a4bi.l<iB(,  (bkk,  wid  itaul>  eoflieeeu  j  eonRd  witb 
nAevdowBbeDHlhi  leelbbliuit,terBlBU(dbTanDeca 
Oipa  KHlle  OD  thc  tf|B  o(  ihDn  Uiick  pcdaDdH.  SealH 
rousdlita,  dowiiT.  Nul  iphefiail,  TCrr  niall,  eonred  bw 
Ihe  cup.  A  nMlre  cl  Ne*  HFaln,  imh'  CbilpMiclDfii.  II 
li  eI«^t  «Uieil  to  a  Bugnol^/iUi  ■od  0-  ■'■■h  'te; 
which  twnkindi  Hambakll CDDdden H rMmliuoali  oniapRiei.  Hich» 
verT  ihick  faHTT-leoUDg  roUicei  ■Dd  tbml  it  !•  IbuBd  Id  «dd*  mod  mouDU; 
Q.  Avr4H>  HuBdx  et  BoDp.  Pl.  fqidB.,  t.  EB..   iBd  «or  A'  mi.,   1 


? 


B.  HM,  LWTH  gbkmf-onl,  ■eule,  «Blire,  nrelj  nmcro- 
BBle  1  dentiiM,  «nrirceo,  qoHe  lubnin.  Frull  nfarlj 
HHiAe,  mnd  BllUrT.  (Aiiii».  a  Baip.)  An  eTergreen 
•hnib,  tren  llt.  lo  ift.  blgb.  Bnnchci  iltemite,  tp- 
pteilmete,  iboiit  Ibe  IblckneH  of  ■  gDeiej)uiU ;  TOUDiec 
on«  coTcred  wlUi  i  peeullw  pnwderr  dowB.  L«th  1  la. 
toUlB.loBgiBtobcou«onboih«ldH,iblntnf.ilg(d,oorerTChoripetlotH.  ■ 
im>A,l-^toeAed,downr.    StuBcnf?— IMbmtlmHBloaca^ibeeelri. 


i 
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i70TulcillI.  N.  AlMI.  8|1.,  I. 


letlcuUlcli  nlDnl  bnsH 
■onwvbM  halrr.  Fem 
ipll»  MduDculUed.  {Bm 
«  Smp.)  Atne,«a^hl 
BmietaH  ■nd  twkjn  rw 
llibroui.    Lmw  SIo.  Io 


?i!^ 


JL rudoM»)  "itla  doKlr 
■BM  to'  a  «iKpUn  Ak  (Sn  p,  bl&)  II  lUflbi  wrr  Utle 
Ikn  a  fUlptfa  »«,  •od  ^  •|>l&*  Hmit.  •!  Am.,  but  lu 
iMn  w*  Butom  unnnteTlMli  KHnr  nti^^,  aUilitlT 
«Imutad  OD  Iha  manln,  fluKMU,  Hid  ilwni  nueulittlT  IHV^ 

miHd  ind  haln  IwMth  I  ud  tb*  •plkM  of  «nmlt  «owRi 

■R  iHwnJlr  ■ailiUT,  uid  In  palrii     Out  mdoi  mun  not  CDnAnmil  Ihlt  Q.  Bnblnu  wlth  ihcone 
lncBlllT«tlonlBBr(tlibnrdiBikdwerlb*dp.im.    DoubUcH,  thli  plant,  u  Iwt^I  bmd  Ihc  nime 
•|i|Aodta  Ulfltr  theoUicr,  wtu  neilnui  uuppro|ifiat(d  name  nmn  Kinw  tntanjil  wbo  mir 
miwtbegemu. 
g.aiffMtlMiiiHunib.M  Bonp.  FLXoulTi.,!.».,  and  Duij^.  1S7I.,  Hlebi.  N.  Anw.  Sfl.,1. 

downr  bnnih.  Fnili  •Hile.  {Htipti.  n  Baip.)  An  eocnrwi  ■hnib.  rrom  15  ft.  la  EOftbigh. 
BinBtiiw  ibnt,  crDwdad,  aod  leiiy.  Lciiea  3  in.  lone, «  >hDrI  itallu,  Himnbit  laithery  i  sbtuia  it 
Ibe  bui^  •uimunded  with  i  caniUginouf  lecurnd  Une;  gUibniUi  tni  ■hlDlni  ■bcm,  downji  •nd 
banmmdy  lelned  beacoch.    Frult  icalle  on  tbe  facuncbca  bdow  thc  Imth,  cAen  iwin.    ScelCB  of 

ic0aiuorKewSpaLln,bctwccBtlic  lown  Bf  OtWMjDelaaidSHiti  Ihn.  ^li  enrgmn  ihiuh,  oi 
low  liee,  wonld  be  ■  ■nt  omBnt  to  our  IPDdtM,  whtn  il  wanld  Rirm  cooitiDII;  gim  uidthldE 
■—noflhltwi  ■Dd.&nalhoUiqwrueuidBaaiiulBoiixnBMileofirtilcbit  li>DitlTs,<twould 
fntublT  ilBiirin  tiie  «d  •IrpnfMUf  wdl  tn  tbe  cHmite  oT  London. 

aMitriulIumb.ttBiiap.n.X«ulD.,t.B&,  widour  Jb.  Ig;3.,  Hldil.  M.  Ataer.  8^1,].  p.  lOT. 
Lmtm  cAdoBf,  rctoM  et  thc  liu%  gciier>Uj  broodor  towerdi  tbc  epn,  3-dcntctc ;  tatth  lcmlnited 
InlieiitlTFalntii  downTbcncBtlt.  SplkM  of  rcmalt  dDwni  ■hnoM  icalle.  [fiiiMjt.  a ^faM.)  A 
^bkiboutlOll.hlBb,wltbnuBd^Baa(hbnncha>.    BUpiilM  dtciduouc, miiow,  UnMI.    Lmtm 


Hilo  dowM;  alTT  «— T4ntod,  iti. 
ncM  8.    Bplkn  of  fraule  lowon  uil. 

uSto  of  Now  SpcintUd  nnimon  <n  tbe 
TlelBitT  of  Honn.  Tb*  buu  a,  trldcni 
bu  been  ■ppUed  lo  Ihli  Mccin,  tma 
the  drcumrtuc*  of  tb*  iMTnhanfol- 
mot  con«l*iiUT  flunlihcd  wllh  atnlli  Bt 
Iho  «1*11,  ■Ittaeo^  otherwln  cBtlre.  It 
l>  Ibuad  at  •naeT^on  of  TSOOft.  (1300 


Ab^  CIhi.  MU.,  &  p.  a&]..  FUch.  MlK. 

Hln,  I.  p.  m.  V.  bu  Hun.,  7.  p.  ITl, 
I  Smlth  In  ilea^  Cjd.,  No.  6t,.  Humb.et 

I  BoDB.n.XaBln,t.g&,eIida<irj4.1«74.; 

I  Hlelii.  HrAmn.  %L.  1,  p.  109.    Lmim 

I  «rdite,  kncoDlilc,  *«t  flnelT  polntcd  ; 


«rBcked  bu^  Lmtm  od  loogUb  It 
•teUu^  tdnBl)  HimcwhU  10^3  U  < 
biMi  gtabroua  cboni  oarercd  bcne 
•rUb  teuwB  wooUt  lamcntum  if  In.  to  e 
loiw.uidtin.  to«ln.bninL  XMjxtt 
■ule  Oowni  canUiitlT  5-Iaalbcd,  ul 
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pedimdfc  Cilyx  S  8  pwted.  Orary  globoM.  8tvle  my  ilKirt  SCInuM  S-^  mndtaig  and 
recnrvcd.  A  natlvc  of  New  apaiii,  betweeo  Venta  ae  AcaguUoda  «Dd  Mqlonera,  on  tbe  road  fkvm 
Acapulco  to  Mexico.  Nee itaiei  that  it  b  oooiidered one  of  the larBcetoaka in  NewSpain;  aod  tliat 
ithaaadeoaebeadofiDnuBiecablelraicbciL  The  aoorat  aie  •  aroely  bigver  than  a  pea,  and  neailj 
oovend  by  the  cup^  wUch  Is  dothed  wlth  blackleh  acalee.  (A<r,  ai  qoocoi  ia  Beea*$  Cgel.)  Hnin- 
boldt  caUs  it.one  of  the  nMit  m^ieitlc  trees  of  New  Spoins  and  it  ir  as  reniaifcable  tat  the 
beauty  and  •ineularity  of  it>  leares,  aa  it  la  fbr  the  grandenr  aod  DoMcoeas  of  its  general  ^ipearanoe. 

Q.  empHca  WUld.,  Na  14.,  Nee  in  AnaL  Cien.  Nat,  &  p.  m,  TSach,  mae.  iHispu,  L  pi  117., 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  154.,  ihnith  in  Kees*s  CycL,  Na  J6.  LeaTes  cUip'  cal,  entire^  coiiaoeous,  neaily 
•CMlle ;  raunded  at  each  end ;  roiuhbh  beneath.  (NWUL)  Oather  d  by  Louis  Nce,  but  without 
flowerB  or  ftutt,  in  the  kinfdom  or  Mexioo,  by  the  road  nom  Ixmlquilpan  to  Cimapan,  m  wcU  ae 
betwecn  Tixlala  and  the  riTcr  Axnl.  Tbe  tninfc  Is  thicfc,  U  It  higb,  with  a  grey  baifc.  Branchea 
horixontal ;  tbe  smaller  shootserect ;  all  Tery  leaiy.  Leaves  S  in.  IooJl  and  1  In.  bropd ;  digfatly  rero- 
lute ;  smooch  abova  roughish  and  Tdny  beneath ;  the  velns  Itarfced.  Footstalks  thicfc,  and  very  short. 
(lAryasquotedlnAeef^iCVd.)  Humbddt  eonsUerB  thls  specles  aa  allied  to  his  Q.  spfcAU  (pi  1915.} 
and  Q.  ambfgua  (p.  19ff70  s  but  diArinc  ftom  both  prindpally  in  the  leaves. 

Q.  mociiiwd/B  WllkL,  Na  54.,  N.  DuHam.,  7.  pi  10.,  ^mlth  in  Kem*S  Cyd.,  Na  41 ;  O. 
Nee  in  AnaL  Oen.  NaL,  3.  p.  fi7d,  Ae*.  Miae.  M^,  1.  p.  114.    LeaTcs  oUong,  ' 


*-»••    ua    A««tM   «MCM     «<«•».,  V.    I*.  *f\»,    M-wm^   MMW.  «■•^,     a.    l^  •»■».        m»t«s    iwwas^.    »— ^^■'^■i»»  w^m 

pointed  awned  serratures ;  polishcd  abore,  downy  bcneath ;  heart-shaped  at  the  baoa  (IfBUL) 
Found  by  Louis  Nee.  wltbout  flowers  or  ftuit,  In  New  Spain,  bctween  Ixmlqoilpam  aml  Qmapan. 
This  tree  is  19  ft.  high,  with  a  stnilght  tranfc,  oof ered  wlth  a  brittle  dsifc  toloimni  barfc.  Braaches 
erect,  atternate,  smooth,  muefa  subdlTided.  LeaTcs  3  In.  loog,  and  I  in.  brand,  acnte :  abnipt  and 

ind  smootn,  tlM 


Nee  in  AmaL  den.  Nat,,  3.  p.  870.,  FUck.  Mi$e.  Mh^.,  1.  m,  ia&  Leares  oblong^ate,with  tooth.like 
notches ;  densely  downr  bcneath.  Fndt  raoenMse.  NnCgMbose,  nearty  coTcred  by  the  cdyx.  (HW.) 
NatlTc  of  New  Spain,  in  the  road  ftom  Mexico  f  Acapuloo^  b^rond  tne  riTcr  Mescala.  A  txn,  90 IL 
high,  with  an  uprigbt  trank,  and  grey  briltle  bark.  Brandies  numerous,  dternale,  dotbed  witti 
dense  reddish  wod.  LeaTm  5  in.  long,  haeAy  i  in.  wide,  crowded ;  obtuse  at  the  baae ;  pointod  at 
thc  end ;  bordercd  with  tooth.lilw  noldim ;  green  and  smoothish  abOTc^  downy  with  pranincBt 
Tclns  beneatb.  Footstaiks  downTy  Tcrr  shoirt.  Female  flowers  on  an  axiUary  solltary  stalk,  S  in. 
or  4  in.  long.  Aooins  but  litUe  biner  tban  peppeieorns,  eaeh  afanost  conoealed  in  its  scaly,  downy, 
reddlshcup.  (Mer.) 

{LareiHita  WiUd.,  Na  a&,  Nee  in  An.  Qcn.  Nat,  &  a  8781,  Flsoh.  Mlse.  HlqiL.  L  p.  109.. 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  16&,  Smith  in  Bem's  CycL,  No.  4&  LeaT«  orate,  erenale,  unduhited;  ncute 
at  each  end ;  downy  beneath.  Nut  scarody  larger  than  tbe  calyx.  J  WiUd.)  NatlTc  of  New  Spain, 
between  Tintala  and  ChUpancinga  A  tree,  90  ft.  or  85  ft.  hlgh.  Trunk  erect  Barfc  brittl^  asb- 
cokmred.  Branchm  horiioold ;  the  young  Ones  ereet,  ftirrowed,  tIIIoiis.  LeaTes  alternale,  ftom 
5  in.  lo  7  In.  long.  and  S  In.  broad ;  graen  and  shlning  abore ;  mora  or  lem  dowuT,  and  ilesh 
ooloured  oi  leddish  brown,  beneath  ;  thdr  edgm  turaed  towards  the  point  of  the  leat  F^uit  snp. 
portedbya  Tcry  shortcommon  stalk.  Cdyx  heni|sphcriGal,  the  slae  of  chicfc  peas  (Ooeraridlnum); 
its  scales  aoute  at  tbe  pdnt  Nut  but  Uttle  larger  than  the  calyx.  Plukenet*s  t  5S.  f.  4  In  aome 
ra  rescmhlao  the  spedm  befora  us ;  but  Is  sdd  to  haTe  a  laige  fruit,  and  is  quoted  by  authon 


m  Q.  Prinus.  [Nee,  as  qnoted  Ui  JSeet*$  &feL) 

g.  $plimdem$  WiUd.  Na  87.,  Nee  fai  An.  Clen.  Nat,  &  p.  875l,  Flsch.  Misc  Hispi,  1.  p.  11&,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  164,  Bem*s  CycL,  Na  44  LeaTm  oblong.oTate,  Uuntly  toothed ;  •ttgbtly  downy  abora  ; 
densdy  dlky  beneath.  (  mUd.)  NatlTe  of  New  Spdn,  near  Tsxala  Trunfc  creet,  much  bmcfaed, 
15  ft  bieh.  Brandies  partly  horiiontal,  paitly  ereet.  dothed  with  red  ahining  down.  Learas 
scattered,  crowded,  3  in.  kmg,  1  in.  broad ;  grecn,  wito  a  thin  downy  coat,  aborc ;  thldcly  dolhed 
beneath  wlth  sblnuig  pubesoenoe,  the  midribonly  being  prominent ;  the  edges  bluntty  and  uneqnaDy 
loothed.  FoolitalfcsTeryshortwithanawUhapedTUkiusstipttleatencbslde.  Flowenandftuknoi 


obscrTcd.  (Neej,  m  quoted  in  iirat*«  QieL) 

Q.  nigd$a  Wllld..  No.  3&,  Nee  in  An.  Cicn.  Nat,  & 
n.  164,  Rees*s  Cycl..  No.  45.    LeaTM  OTatcoblong,  co 


pif7&,  Flsdi.  Misa  Hisp.,  N.  Du  Ham.,7. 

E.  AWk,  MiuKvm  m  wjM.,  &1W.  -aM.  >««•,«*  v^mwwnnM^  coriaccous,  rugosc  t  tootbcd  towaids  the  cnd  j 
eart«haped  at  the  base ;  downy  and  rus^bcneatb.  U^Wd.)  NatlTc  of  the  woods  of  Haifl|uliloa  and 
Ociula,  in  the  way  ftom  Mexlco  to  Ssnto  Christo  de  Chalma  A  mlddlMised  tree,  liaTinf  nnmcfgns, 
dternate,  round,  grey  bnnchei,  rough  with  minute  prominenl  polntSL  LeaTm  3  In.  In  length,  hard|y 
2  in.  in  breadth ;  thfcdi  and  coriaceous ;  ragged,  green,  and  shinlng  on  tbe  upper  side ;  bnmn  and 
downy  at  the  bacfc ;  heart.shaped  at  thc  basc;  the  margln  todhed  ftom  the  middle  to  the  cxticmi^. 
Footstalfcs  9  Unm  long,  thicfcened  d  thdr  basa  Female  flowe»  in  scdy  axillary  dusteriL  (Jfer,  as 
quoted  in  Ree$*$  CMd.) 

Q.maeropkpiaWm^  No.  391,  Nee  In  An.  Clen.,  Nat,  &  p.  874  Flsch.  Mise.  HBap.,  L  p.  IIL. 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  164.,  Bem*s  Cycl.,  No.  4&  LeaTa  oboTate,crenate;  tapering  and  heaitrshap 
the  base :  downy  beneath.  Fruit  spifced.  ( WiUd.)  Found  by  Louis  Nee  In  the  dlstrids  of  ChLr.^ 
cingo  and  La  Curra,  and  on  tbe  mountdn  of  Quirapon,  in  New  Spdn.  TIiIb  is  a  trce^  30  ft.  hlgh,  with 
an  upright  tranfc,  and  dcnse  bead.  The  principal  brancbes  ara  horisontdt  the  rest  upri^t  Airrowed 
when  young.  LeaTm  1  ft.  long,  and  7  in.  or  8in.  broad  ;  rounded  at  toe  eod,  gradudly  tapering 
down  to  the  emazginate,  or  hraft-shsped.  base,  whera  they  measura  only  4  linm  acrom;  tbdr  upper 
surfkce  green  and  shinlng ;  the  under  yeUowlsh.  dothod  wlth  Tcry  mlnute  down ;  the  maigin  crenale 
and  waTT.  Footstalks  Tcry  short  and  thicfc.  Femde  flowen  •esdle  on  a  oommon  stalfc,  and  enoom. 
peaud  with  downy  bracteat.  {Nee,  m  quoted  In  J2ees*«  CiieL) 

Q.  diver»mia  Wllld..  No.  9L,  Nee  in  An.  de  las  Cien.  Nat,  &  n.  970.,  N.  Du  Ham..7.  jv  156.,  Bcea*8 
CycL,  Na  98.,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hiin.,  9.  p.  107.  LeaTm  oTate,  undiTlded  or  deeply  toothed ;  ydlow  and 
downy  bcoesth.  Frait  npUced,  globora.  (gmAA.)  Found  by  Louls  Nce  bdween  the  TUIages  ef  Chalnm 
and  Santa  Rom,  In  New  Spdn.  A  •hrab,  ftora  10 ft.  to  14  ft  hlgfa ;  iU  trarJc  •ddom  draigfat;  tfa« 
bark  cracfced,  dark-odoured  :  the  branchm  dternate.  LeaTm  I4  bi.  long  and  undlTided  or  uin.,  and 
dccply  toothed ;  smooth  and  •hinine  aboTc;  downy  and  duU  yeUow  beneath.  Foolstdfcs  faanUy  a 
line  In  length.  Slipuks  oblong,  redoush,  membnnoiis,  oontracted  at  Ihe  base,  dedduous.  Aoorns  4 
or  5,  scMtie^  on  a  thresd.4hapM  axUlarr  sUlfc.  9  ia  long.  Cup  the  sfxe  and  shape  of  a  pea,  oomcd 
wlth  scaks.    Nuts  scarody  proiiectlng  anoTC  a  line  beyond  the  cup.  (Nee^ 

Q.  edmdieam  Wllld.,  Na  5&,  Nee  in  An.  de  las  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  977.,  Flsch.  Misc  Hisp.,  1.  p.  IIS., 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  173.,  Smitli  In  Rem's  CycL,  Na  66L  LeaTm  OTate,  sinuated  ;  wblte  and  dnwny 
bcncath  ;  lobes  toothcd,  bridle-pdnted.  (JVeU.)  NatlTcof  New  Spain,  in  sandy ground  near  Tlxtala. 
A  tree  of  middUng  aise,  with  a  denw  head  of  upright  branches.  LeaTcs  9  in.  kmg,  4  in .  wMe ;  tapering 
at  each  end,  •inuatcd,  with  bristle-pointcd  teeth  ;  green  and  imooth  aboTC ;  white  and  downy 
underneath.  Foot»taUu  4  linm  in  longth.  Flowers  and  ftuit  not  obserred.  {Nee,  m  quoted  in 
JUe$'$CpcL) 
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{LmkraphOla  Wllld.,  No.  7.,  Nee  in  Aa  Cien.  Nat,  8.  p,  964..  FUch.  Mlae.  Htop.,  1.  pi  99., 
N. Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  15S.,  Ileet'9  CycL,  No.  7.  LeaTet  Unccolate,  polnteo.  enUre, villout ;  downy  beneatb. 
Calyx  of  the  Aruit  ▼iUoae.  Nut  roundieh.  ( WiUd.)  Found  by  Louit  Nee  In  the  hllli  of  Arambaro,  in 
New  Spain.  A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  hlgh,  wlth  a  roueh  ash.Goloured  bark.  Leavet  on  sbort 
stalks,  icattered,  numerous,  flrom  4  to  6  llncs  Mog,  scaroeiy  8  lines  broad ;  veiny,  revolute,  wavy, 
pointed,  reddish  grey ;  villous  above,  denseljf  downy  beneath ;  those  about  the  extremities  of  tlie 
branclies  opporite  Slipulos  awl-shaped,  IhlAng  off  at  tbe  end  of  summer.  Acoms  in  axilhury  pairs 
about  the  csMS  of  the  branches,  ovate,  the  slseof  a  large  pea,  half^vered  by  the  viUous  cup,  which 
is  invested  with  unequal  sldes.  \Nee,  as  quoCed  in  Bee$'t  C^)  Hundx>ldt  compares  the  young  leaves 
of  hls  Q.  mexickna  to  this  species.  (See  p.  1943L)  He  also  states  that  the  young  shoots  of  Q.  re|)4nda 
(Pl  1949.)  agree  with  the  descripti(m  of  those  of  Q.  microphflla ;  but  be  adds  that  he  had  not  seen 
Nee^s  plant. 

Q.  kbdta  WilUL.  Na  70.,  Nee  in  Ann.  Clen.  Nat,  S.  p.  837..  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  pi  116L,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  180l.  Rees^s  Cycl.,  Na  76L  Leaves  obovate,  wedge.4haped,  sinuated,  smooth ;  lobes 
toothed.  ( IViUd.)  Native  of  Kew  Spaln.  Bianches  fbrrowed,  altemate.  Leaves  4  in.  long,  2|  In. 
wide.  smooth,  altemate;  orblcular  towards  the  extremity ;  wedge.«bapcd  at  the  lower  part ;  sinuatcd ; 
thc  lobes  rounded,  obtuse,  toothed.  Footstalks  slender,  3  or  4  lines  In  length.  {Nee^  as  quoCcd  in 
ReetUCucL) 

{l.  NUWNolicfbUa  WiUd.,  Na  16.,  Vee  in  An,  Cieu.  Nai.,  3.  pu  968..  HfcA.  Miic.  Hkp..  L 
.  OSL,  iv.  i>ii  JXam.,  7.  pl  154.,  StmUk  in Aeer*«  ;C^.,  No.  I&  Leaves  ovate^long,  coriaccous,  cntire, 
shinlng I  downy  beneatn ;  somewhat  emarglnate  at  the base.  Fruit  racemose.  {.WiUd.)  Found  bj 
Louis  Nee  In  tne  klngdom  of  Mexico,  between  Chllpancingo  and  Tlxtala,  and  about  the  river  Atuf. 
Thls  is  an  elegant  tree,  90  ft.  or  more  in  hdght.  Trunk  thick,  wiCh  a  dark-cdoured  bark,  ftill  of 
flssurcs.  Bnnches  honsontal ;  yimnger  ones  Aarrowed,  and  dotted  with  wbiCe.  Leaves  6  in.  or  8  In. 
loog,  and  3  In.  broad ;  ovate,  ngid ;  sometlmes  emarglnale  at  the  liase ;  green  and  shining  above ; 
downy  beneath,  with  the  larger  vdns  prominent,  and  tbe  smalier  reticuiated.  Footstalks  thick,  a 
llne  in  length.  Stipulos  crisped,  downy,  dedduous.  Female  clusters  solitarv,  axillary,  2  in.  long :  the 
lower  ooes  altemaie,  upper  oppodte.  Aooms  ovate,  half .covered  by  a  hemupherical  cup,  whlch  is  the 
sise  of  the  seed  of  Ooer  arietlnum,  and  has  'its  scales  scarcely  at  all  imbricated.  {JNee,  as  quoted  in 
Ree^e  Clre^)  This  Is  closely  allled  to  Q.  Ititea,  which,  Indeed,  Humboldt  considers  as  thesame  spedes : 
and  to  Q.  crusilMia  Hwmh.  et  Bomfk,  piI94&  It  has  also  a  great  afflnity  with  Q.  stipuldris  (p.1916.) ; 
but  dlllbrs  in  the  dispodtion  of  iu  ftuit 

Q.  Iktea  Wllld.,  Na  17..  Nee  In  An.  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  flOa.  Flsch.  Mlsc  Hlsp.,  1.  p.  106.,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  155.,  Smith  in  Rees*s  CycL,  No.  19l  The  yfHUmJemted  MeMkan  oak.  Leaves  obovate, 
cntire,  shlnlng ;  somewhat  heart^haped  ai  the  base ;  downv  and  ydlow  beneaih.  FtuiC  racemose. 
iWittd.)  NatTve  of  Mexico.  Tbis  agrees  with  Q.  roagnol^i;^^  In  Its  growth  and  fructlflcation ; 
insomuch  Cbat  it  may  be  thoughc  a  variecy :   veC  Che  leaves  are  very  dlflbrent    They  are  of  a  larger 


crasdfblla  (a  1910.). 

Q.  Bolicifdtia  WiUd.,  Na  8.,  Nee  In  An.  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  96&,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisn.,  1.  n.  101..  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  159.,  Rees*s  CycL,  No.  8.  The  Willow.leaved  Mejtiean  Oak.  Leavesoblong.ianceoiaCe^ 
eniire,  sroooCh  ;  Che  forks  of  the  veins  villous  and  brown  beneath.  NuC  obkmg.  {WiUdJ)  Found  by 
Louls  Nee  in  tnc  kingdom  of  Mexioo,  near  Acapulca  A  tresL  88  ft.  high,  with  altemate  branches ; 
the  yoiing  ones  somewhat  ftirrowed,  and  clotheo  with  brownlsli  rcd  hdrs.  Leaves  ftom  6  in.  to  7  in . 
long,  1  in.  wide,  scatCercd  on  short  staU(s,  rather  coriaoeous,  smooth,  veiny,  entlre,  wavy,  polnted  ; 
reticulatcd  and  grecn  above ;  vellowish  beneaih,  witb  tufts  of  hairs,  as  blg  as  a  pin's  had,  in  the 
forks  of  tbe  vdns.  Acoms  nearfy  sesslle,  In  axillary  pdrs,  the  dse  of  a  hascl  nut ;  downy,  halfcovered 
bgr  the  hemiq»hericd,  greyish,  vUUnis  cup;  bcset  with  very  thin  scdes.  {Nee,  as  quoied  In  Bee§*s 
CyeL) 

Genus  IL 


FA^GUS  L/  Tbb  Bbecu.     Iah,  Si/st.  Monce^cia  Polydndria. 

IdenHfUaUom.    Lin.  Oen.,  Na  1072. :   Rdch.,  117a  ;  SchrebL,  1448. ;  Ocrin.,  t  37. ;  Juss.,  409L ; 

Toura.,  351 ;  WllkL  Spi  PL,  IflM. ;  N.  Du  Haro.,  9.  pi  79. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  5.  pi  Sffl. 
Stfnoa^met.    Acoordlng  to  Bauhln.  the  Fscus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Oxua  of  Che  Greeks ;  {^ntknea 

rovm^aaB.,  MUL  iNel,C84.;  HMre,iV.;  Buche,0(r.;  Bcuke, Diiteft ;  Bog, I^ ;  Bok,  Aeni ; 

Buk,  Rutt.  and  PoL ;  Faggio,  RaL ;  Iiaya,  Bpaa. ;  Faya,  Port 
DeriwaUom.    ¥nm  pk^,  io  cat ;  because  the  nuts  were  used  as  fbod  in  the  early  f^jes. 

Descriptiony  ^c,  Large  and  handsome  deciduous  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
and  of  North  and  South  Aroerica,  and  Australia.  The  wood  is  nsed  for 
▼ariouB  purposes ;  but  more  especially  in  cabinet-making,  joinery,  aad  tumery. 
The  fruit  aflbrds  food  for  swine,  and  supports  squirrels  and  various  wild  ani- 
mals :  it  also  yields  a  valuable  oil.  Plants  are  almost  always  raised  from 
seed,  except  in  the  case  of  varieties.  Linnseus  united  the  genus  C^stAnea  with 
2<^gus,  which  was  not  done  by  any  botanist  before  his  time,  and  which  has 
not  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  modems.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  two  genera  are,  that  Castinea  has  the  male  flowers  on  very  long  cat- 
kins,  with  the  seeds  farinaceous ;  while  jP^gus,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  male 
flowers  on  globular  catkins,  and  the  seed^s  oily.  M.  Mirbel,  who  has  revised 
the  generic  character  of  the  beech,  so  aR  to  mclude  in  it  the  South  Ameri- 
can  and  Australian  species,  has  arranged  them  in  two  sections,  which  arrange- 
inent  we  shall  here  adopt. 


ABBORRTUH    AKD    PRUTICETUH. 


a.  ^iedet  m  CuUtBolioii  m  Briiith  Gardm. 
,  F.  avLTA'Tic*  L.    The  Wood,  or  conmat,  Beech. 

r. ;  FL  fiuac,  785-  S7I-  •  fioT-  LuaAl-  "nL  ;'  llal- 
>n.,No,  910.1  WUkd.  Al1).,tU:  willd.  S^  FL, 
Oa,  £.JL  «89.  {  P^  BOK,  1.  p.  k  1  VilL  Duiph., 
U&j  &if.  BoL,  L  IS<6.i  En»  n.,  ^  p,lS.i 
,  p>  tM  1  Llndl.  Brniili.,  p.  X» 
[(  nfia  ,S«t.  Hm.,  ttB,  Ob-.  E^il^  ■1£. 
c,  IM).,  Airl.  TVaf.,  1403,  aamt.  IBlt,  1. 
-Ii  JA^.  N.  Amer.,  3,  t  U7.,  Oxit,  (inEti 


ofthLln 


^prc.  CAnr.,  ^c.  Leavea  orate,  glabrmis,  obioletely  dentate  j  ^liate  on  their 
mai^ns.  {WiUd.)  A  tree,  nrying  from  60  ft.  to  lOOftin  hei^t;  wild  iD 
varioua  parU  of  Europei  and  ooe  varietj  in  North  Aniencs. 

I  F.  I.  tpvrpurea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,T,p.2ff7.,Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  ]B36;  F. 
s.  8  atro^bcns  Ba  Rai ;  H^tre  DOtr  Fr. ;  tbe  purple  Beech ;  baa  tbe 
buds  and  j ounc  ahoota  of  a  rose  colour.  The  leaves,  when  halMfri 
vdc^ied,  areoiacherTy  red;  and,  wheu  fullj  matured,  at  midsummer, 
of  BO  dajl  a  purple,  m  to  u)pear  alraost  black.  It  ia  to  be  observed 
<^  thia  varietj,  tnat  tbe  bani,  not  ooly  of  tbe  joung  shoots,  but  even 
of  the  oldwood,andof  ihetniukof  thetree,  partakesstroitgljof  ihe 
BUnedarL  colourastheleaves.  In  early  apring,  when  the  leaveaofthe 
purple  beech  are  agitated  bj  the  wiud,  diuing  bright  sunshiue,  tfaeir 
dear  red  gives  tbe  tree  the  appeanuice  of  being  on  fire;  an  effect, 
Bosc  observes,  so  tnilj  maeical,  that  it  ia  acarcely  credible  bj  thoee 
who  hftve  not  seen  it.  The  red  or  purple  colour  of  thia  varietj 
TOTies  in  dcgrecof  intensityin  difierentindtviduals;partlyfTOinthese 
faaviu^  been  raiGed  ftom  Boeds,  and  panlj  from  the  inSuencs  of  soil 
Mtd  aituatiou.  The  purple  beech  is  a  native  of  Oermanj,  where  it 
vaa  discovered  by  accideiit  in  k  wood,  according  to  some,  betwe«s 
the  middle  and  tfae  latter  end  of  the  kist  centurj ;  and  the  origintd 
tree  b  aaid  to  be  Btill  atanding.  From  tbis  treeaUthepurplebeecfaei 
in  Europe  have  beeu  produced ;  partlj  from  Bceds  (see  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  X.  p.  180.),  but  chieflv  bj  graning.  The  seeds,  in  general.  cone 
up  tolerablj  true;  though  in  some  the  abade  of  purple  is  verj  faint, 
and  in  oCfaers  tfae  leaves  are  quite  green.  The  dttTerent  shades  of 
purple  have  given  rise  to  severEU  subvarieties,  whicfa  are  kept  distinct 
bj  some  nurserjinen;  but  none  that  we  have  seen  arewortfa  nodce, 
except  what  is  called  the  copper-coloured  beech.  In  Knenl,  tfae 
puiple  beecfa  is  propagated  bj  buddiog  or  grafting  on  tne  common 
beech ;  but  sometimes  it  is  increased  bj  lajers,  wnich  require  two 
jears  to  becoine  properlj  rooted,  and,  it  is  said,  nevcr  make  such 
vigorous  treea  bs  gr^led  ones;  doubtlesa,  from  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  stock  in  the  latter  casc.  Idichaux  the  younger  informed  Boac 
that  there  was  a  purple  beecfa  in  Bel^um  which  ripened  seeds,  and 
that  from  these  seeda  severaJ  aubvarieties  had  been  produced,  and, 
antoog  others,  the  copper  beech,  before  mentioued.  The  largeat 
•pecimensof  the  purple  beech  are,  probab1y,inOermanj;  tfaoughwe 
hiave  noC  been  able  to  hear  of  onj  on  the  Continent  higher  than 
between  30  tt.  and  40  (l.,  with  the  excepdon  of  two ;  the  one  at 
Harhke,  in  BrunBwick,  which,  in  1835,  waa  70  fi.  high,wich  a  trunk 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  diaoieter,  and  had  been  planted  upwards  of  60  jears. 
It  produces  od  ui  averase,  SO  Iba.  of  mast  yearlj,  which  sdls  at  t 
dollara  per  Ib.  The  other  tree  b  Dear  Antwerp,  in  the  gardeo 
of  H.  Smetz,  at  Deume,  and  ia  tfaus  dcscribed  in  Neiil's  /for- 
liatliural   Tow,   as   seen   by   the   Deputadon   of  the   GaJedoniaii 
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Horticultural  Society,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  This  tree  had  been 
erafted  ou  a  conimon  beech  stock,  about  3fl.  from  the  ground. 
The  place  of  grafting  is  marked  by  the  stock  being  Uirger  tnan  the 
grall  on  every  side;  so  that  the  stem  of  the  purple  beech  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  merely  set  down  flat  on  the  stock.  **  At  1  ft.  firom  the 
ground,  the  tniuK  of  the  stock,  or  common  beech,  measures  10  ft. 
10  in.  ia  drcmnference;  and,  immediately  at  the  place  of  grafting, 
the  trunk  of  the  purple  beech  measures  only  9  ft.  6  in.  in  drcum* 
ference."  From  the  ground  to  the  firi>t  branch  is  about  12  ft.  The 
total  height  of  the  tree  is  between  60  ft.  and  60  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  h^  is  45  fb.  It  was  planted  in  1752,  and  was,  consequently, 
when  seen  by  Dr.  Neill,  about  65  years  old.  It  is  aitogether,  says 
the  doctor,  **  a  very  handsomely  formed  well-balanced  tree.  To  a 
spectutor  standing  directly  uuder  it,  the  leaves  appear  nearly  of  the 
usual  grecn  coiour;  and  they  are  but  slightly  tinged  with  purple  as 
&r  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  sun :  as  they  approach  outwards, 
they  get  a  stronger  purplish  hue ;  and  on  the  very  exterior  they  are 
of  a  deep  purpie ;  msomuch  that  the  tree,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance,  appears  clothed  in  black  ;*'  and  hence  the  name  which  it  bears 
in  Belgium,  o(  nuttrtze  beeckenboom,  the  black  beech  tree.  This  tree 
every  year  ripens  seeds,  firom  which  numerous  young  plants  have 
been  raised,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  purple  leaves ;  and,  in  a 
young  hedge  in  M.  Smetz'8  garden  formed  of  seediing  plants  from 
this  tree,  the  deputadon  ^  observed  every  variety  of  hue  in  the 
foliage,  from  green  to  purple ;  yet  no  individual  was  completely  green. 
and  uone  completely  purple.'*  (p.  107.)  This  tree,  in  ati  probability, 
is  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Bosc.  On  writing  to  Dr.  Somme, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Antwerp,  in  May,  1837,  he 
informs  us  tbat  the  trunk,  at  7f  in.  above  the  grafl,  is  15  ft.  10  in.  in 
drcumference ;  but  that  at  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  graft  the  aircumfe- 
rence  is  3  ft.  10  in.  less.  The  diameter  of  the  hecd  is  72  ft.,  and  the 
total  heiffht  of  the  tree  is  72  ft.  The  handsomest  purple  beech  in 
England  is  at  EnviUe;  and,when  we  saw  it  in  1831,  it  was  between 
60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground,  where 
it  extended  over  a  space  above  60  ft.  in  diameter.  It  stands  on 
a  small  lawn  in  the  pieasure-grounds,  and  is,  consequently,  pro- 
tected  from  cattle.  The  loftiest  purple  beech  in  England  is  at  Syon, 
where,  in  1834,  it  was  71  ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 
10  in.,  and  of  the  head  6 1  ft.  It  flowers,  and  occasionally  ripens  seed, 
from  which,  however,  we  believe,  no  plants  have  yet  been  raised. 

S  F.  «.  3  cuprea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  the  copper^^hured  Beech,  above 
alluded  to,  as  a  subvariety  of  F.  s.  purpikrea,  has  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  a  paler  colour  than  those  of  the  purple  beech.  It 
makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  gently  ruffled  with  the  wind  ;  but,  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  on  a 
dark  cloudy  day,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
green-leaved  beech. 

£  F.  #.  4  /9^  variegdiit  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  varieeated 
with  wnite  and  yellow,  interspersed  with  sorae  streaks  of  red  and 
purple.  This  variety  is  handsome  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  first 
make  their  appearance ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  their 
variegation  is  m  a  great  measure  lost,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  dirty 
unhealthy  aspect.  There  are  also  varieties  with  the  leaves  striped  or 
blotched  with  white  only,  and  others  with  only  goldeu-striped  leaves. 

1t  F.  «.  5  heterophjfUa ;  F.  s.  ladniita  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836 ;  F,  s.  ospleni- 
fdlia  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  s.  incisa  Hort.\  F.  s.  falidfblia  Hort.i 
Hetre  a  Feuilles  de  Saule,  Fr.i  the  various,  or  QutyleavedBeech;  has  the 
leaves  varioiuily  cut,  as  in^.  1875. ;  sometimes  in  narrow  shreds,  so 
as  to  resemble  afem,  as  inj^.  1876.;  atid,  at  other  times,  in  shreds  of 
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greUer bvadth, like  the  leavca  ofnwillow.  ThiB  rariety,  whicfa  bmj 

b«  dnignaied  tu  io<ne  curioiu  than  beftutUiil,  ia  yery  apt  to  retarn  to 

the  DorDuJ  form.     Tbere  were,  in  1834,  hHDdsome  aniBll  trees  uf 

thia  variety  in  the  Horticultural   Sodet}'s  Oardeu;  and  there  «re 

pUnts  at  Me«ara.  Loddi^es^s,  and  in  other  LondoD  nunerin.     In 

Berkshire,  U  White  Kiugbts,  this  Tariet;,  25  jean  phuted,  ia  SSft. 

high ;  in  Durham,  at  Southeiid,  it  i«  between  40  fi.  and  M  (L  ioA. 

In  the  Perth  Kurfery,  20  years  planted,  it  ia  88  ft.  higfa.    At  Onel 

Temple,  in  Ireland,  20  ycars  pltnted,  it  is  22  fL  higb. 
>  F.  1.  6  cTul^  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  i.  crispa  Hort. ;  H£tre  Cr£t« 

de  Coq,  i^V. ;  tie  crnted,  oi  curled4eaTed,  Btech ;  our  fig.  1877. ; 

and  the  plate  of  ,this  tree 

is  our  laat  Volume.  —  Thia 

Tsriety  u    a   Dioiutrocitj, 

«ith  ihe  leaTei  ainaU,  and 

alnMMt  aesdle,  end  crowded  ^ 

into    soibU     daue    tufts, 

which  occur   U    intervali 

along  the  braoches.    Tbe 

tree  neTer  attBini  a  large  1877 

■iie,  aa  ma;  be  expected 
.    from  its  deBcienc;  m  foli- 

Bge.    The  wood  of  this  tb- 

nety,  as  sbown  in  Sepps's 

Iconet  Lignomm,  t.  3.  f.  2-, 

is  quite  di8b«nt  irom  thu 

of    tbe    common    beecb; 

bciiig  dark,  and  curiously 

curled  and  Teined.     There 

is  B  specimen  of  this  Tariet; 

in  the    Olasnevin   Botanic 

Qarden,  31   years  planted, 

which  is  20  fi  high. 
T  F.  1. 7  pindala  Lodd.  CaL,  ed. 

1836;  Hetre  Parasol,  Fr.  •  Oe  tDtejmig  Beech.     (See  tbe  plate  of 

this  tree,  which  ii  a  portrBtt,  taken  io  IB36,  from  one  still  standing 

in  the  Kennngton  Nursery,  in   our   last   Volume,)— Wheo   this 

variety  is  grBAed  ■tBndard  huh,  it  fonns  a  Tery  ■in^ular  and  bigfaly 

beautiful  olyect,  well  deserTing  ■  ptace  in  coUectiwu  of  wecfMng 
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trees.  There  is  a  specimen  at  Oriel  Temple,  in  Ireland,  SS  ft.  bigh, 
diameter  of  the  head  84  ft.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  informs  usy 
in  a  letter  dated  June  2.  1837,  that  in  "  one  of  the  plantations 
bordering  Milton  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire,  there  is  a  beautiful  acddental  weening  variety  of  the  beecti. 
The  trees  have  been  cleared  round  it,  and  it  is  a  very  flourishing 
voun^  tree.  The  branches  are  beautifiilly  pendent,  and  even  the 
last  six  feet  of  the  top  bend  down.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  very  in- 
.  telligent  ^ardener,  has  propagated  it  by  grafts.  The  height  is  50  ft.,. 
and  tbe  girt  3  ft.  at  l  ft.  from  the  base,  by  measurement  just  made 
for  the  purpose."  So  splendid  a  variety  wili,  we  trust,  soon  find  its 
way  into  the  public  nurseries. 

Other  BrUith  Varietiet  or  VariaHons.  In  some  beech  woods,  trees  are 
found  with  a  rough  and  somewhat  chapped  bark ;  and  these  are  call^  the 
hay  beech  by  the  woodmen  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Gloucestershire ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  kind  having  been  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  endltinff.  There  is  also  what  ioiners  call  the  red,  or  the  yellow,  beech, 
and  the  white  beech;  theformer  having  dark-coloured  wood,  and  the  latter 
having  the  wood  white.  These  two  varieties  are  commonly  considered  as 
being  produced  by  the  locality,  the  darker  wood  growing  in  the  better  soiL 
According  to  Mathews, "  the  yellow  beech  grows  faster  and  straighter,  and 
18  cleaner  and  fireer  of  black  knots,  and  also  more  pleasantly  worked  than 
the  white;  but  it  comipts  much  sooner  in  the  bark  when  cut  down.  This 
variety  of  beech,  when  properly  trained,"  he  continues,  **  is,  probably,  the 
most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise :  when  planked,  it  bends  plea* 
santly  under  the  shipwright  to  the  curvature  of  the  vessel^s  side.  The  tree 
is  also  much  superior  in  size  and  grace  of  outline  to  the  white."  (On  Nav, 
Tm,y  p.  49.)  This  variety  ought  to  be  soufht  out  in  beech  woods,  or  in 
plantations,  and  the  mast  collected  ftom  it  ror  propa^tion :  it  ought  also 
to  be  propaeated  bygrafting  or  budding,  as  an  expenment  to  trv  whether 
the  colour  of  wood  can  be  continued  without  reference  to  the  soil  on  which 
the  stock  grows.  Mitcheli  says  there  are  two  sorts  of  beech,  the  black  and 
the  white  wooded ;  but  he  knows  no  sort  of  botanical  distinction  between 
them.  He  never  met,  he  adds,  **  with  five  trees  of  the  black  beech  on  any 
estate,"  and,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  merely  a 
variation  resulting  firom  soil. 

5  F.  1.  8  americdna  ;  F.  sylvestris  Michx.  N,  Amer,  St/l,,  3.,  1. 107. ;  white 
Beech,  Amer.;  is  generally  considered  by  botanists  as  identical  with  the 
common  European  beech.  This  it  very  probablv  is ;  but,  firom  the 
figure  in  Michaux,  and  the  description  eiven  by  him  of  the  wood,  it 
appears  to  us  somewhat  difibrent  from  the  species.  In  North  Ame- 
nca,  it  forms  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  magestic  trees  of  the  forest, 
abounding  in  the  middle,  western,  and  southem  states ;  but  most 
abundant  in  the  middle  and  westem  states,  and  composing  large 
masses  in  Genessee,  Kentuckv,  and  Tennessee,  in  deep  moist  soil, 
and  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  tranks  of  the  trees  are  frequently 
8ft.,  9ft.,  and  11  ft.  in  circumference,  and  more  than  100  ft.  high. 
The  tree  is  less  branchy  than  the  F,  fenrugf  nea,  or  red  beech  of 
America ;  and  the  perfect  wood  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
sap,  frequenthr  occupj^ng  only  3  in.  in  a  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter. 
The  wood  of  the  white  beech  is  little  valued  in  America,  even  for 
fuel;  and  the  bark  is  used  for  tannmg,  but  is  little  esteemed;  and, 
therefore,  in  point  of  utility,  the  tree  cannot  be  recommended  for 
culture  in  Europe :  but,  if  it  should  prove  distinct  from  the  common 
beech,  it  well  deserves  introduction  as  an  ornamental  variety. 

Description,  The  European  beech  is  a  handsome  umbrageous  tree,  com- 
binine  magnificence  with  beauty ;  and  being,  as  Mathews  observes,  at  once 
the  Hercmes  and  Adonis  of  our  sylva.    It  has  a  smooth  thin  bark,  which  is 
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whtte  wben  fuUy  exposecl  to  the  air.  The  leaves  are  sbining,  thin»  changing 
to  a  brown  or  russet  colour  in  autumn;  and,  on  soil  somewhat  moist,  or  in 
wet  autumns,  remaining  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  On  yoong  trees, 
and  on  trees  phinted  in  hedgerows  and  pruned,  the  leaves  are  more  certain 
of  remainine  on  during  the  winter,  tban  on  laige,  old,  and  detached  trees. 
The  h«Ki  of  the  beecb  is,  in  seneral,  so  dense,  that  planta  do  not  readil^  grow 
under  it ;  which  is  also  partiy  owing  to  the  leaves  requiring  a  long  Ome  to 
decay  after  they  falL  The  branches  of  the  beech,  wh^ber  in  olJ  or  young 
treesy  generally  take  an  upright  direction,  and  form  acute  angles  with  the 
stem;  though,  in  old  trees,  the  lower  branches  are  often  horizonudy  and  some- 
times  bent  down  in  the  middle,  and  curving  upwards  at  the  estremity.  The 
branches  are  very  numerous,  and  the  smaller  shoots  much  divided ;  but  the 
direction  both  of  the  branches  and  spray  is  always  more  or  less  straight,  as 
compared  with  that  of  tbe  branches  and  spray  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  aome 
other  trees.  The  roots  do  not  descend  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  close  under  the  surfiftce.  The  rootlets  and  fifares  aie 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  tbe  ash  and  tbe  elm.  The  barren  flowers  are 
in  round,  stalked,  drooping  beads,  or  catkins,  of  a  light  brown  oolour, 
and  3  or  4  in  eadi  heaJ.  The  fertile  ones  are  placed  above  them  on  the 
branch,  and  are  solitary,  and  on  stouter  stalks  tban  tlie  male  catkios.  The 
calyx  of  the  fruit  is  4-cleft,  clothed  with  simple  pliant  prickles.  The 
stigmas  are  3  in  each  flower ;  spreading,  acute»  and  downy.  Nuts  2,  witfa  3 
equal  very  sharp  angles,  and  crowned  with  tbe  inner  calyx.  The  fiowczs 
appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Oetober.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens 
at  the  upper  extremity,  in  four  divisions ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  the  nuts 
firequently  drop  out,  leaving  tlie  caiyx,  or  ciip,  which  contained  them,  attached 
to  tne  tree.  The  nut  contains  a  white  oleaginous  substance,  agreeable  to  eat. 
The  seedlings  of  this  tree,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes,  when  newLy  sprung  up, 
witb  their  pale  cotyledons,  look  not  unlike  some  kinds  of  fuoeus.  The 
plants,  under  nursery  culture,  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  those  of  tbe  ash  and 
the  elm ;  but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  they  will  attain  tfae  heigfat  of 
10  ft.  in  5  years,  and  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  in  10  years.  The  heigfat  of  tfae  tree>  wfaen 
fuU  grown,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  is  allowed  to  spread,  may  be  conadered 
as  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  In  Germany,  according  to  Willdenow,  it  is  iirom  50  ft. 
to  60  ft. ;  but,  when  drawn  up  by  other  lofiy«growing  trees,  it  aometinies 
attains  the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  120  ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  the 
King  and  Queen  Beeches,  at  Ashridge,  given  in  our  Statistics,  in  a  future  page. 
A  spreading  beech,  at  Studley  Park,  of  which  Jig,  1878.  is  a  portrait  to  a 
scale  of  30  fl.  to  1  in.  (drawn  for  us  fay  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  by  the  permission 
Mrs.  Lawrence),  is  IHf^.  high,  and  exhibits,  iu  respect  to  ^neral  form 
and  ramification,  the  common  character  of  the  tree  wnen  growmg  detached 
from  all  others.  The  life  of  the  beech  tree,  in  its  native  habitats  in  Oer- 
many,  according  to  Willdenow,  extends  to  200  years,  and  upwards.  The 
oldest  beech  tree  in  England  is  probably  that  in  Windsor  forest,  whicfa 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
will  be  hereafter  figured  and  described.  In  general,  the  tree  attains  its 
full  growth,  in  England,  in  60  or  ^O  years,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  cut  down  for 
timber  purposes ;  and,  on  good  soils,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  wiU 
live  much  more  than  100  or  150  years.  When  the  tree  is  cut,  the  wounds 
heai  quickly  over,  so  as  to  leave  but  very  slight  scars ;  and,  when  branches  are 
cut  on  close  to  the  trunk,  it  is  not  liable  to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  Accord- 
ing  to  German  authors,  the  beech,  when  treated  as  coppice-wood,  will  oontinue 
to  seud  up  shoots  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  30  or  40years,  but  seldom  to 
a  greater  age;  and,  hence,  it  is  not  well  idapted  either  for  coppice  or  under- 
wood.  The  tree,  when  under  a  course  of  nursery  culture,  and  before  it  ia 
removed  to  its  final  destination,  suffers  severely  fi^om  the  removal  of  any  of  ita 
branches ;  but,  when  once  established  as  a  hedge,  it  bears  pruning  as  weil  as 
any  other  tree.  The  branches  of  the  beech,  particularly  in  woods,  being  much 
crowded,  and  having  a  smooth  bark,  are  parttcularly  iiable  to  cross  and  grow 
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into  each  other,  and,  aa  it  wcre,  inosculate ;  and  hence,  accoriting  to  gome,  it 
«Bi  this  tree  that  gave  the  firat  idea  of  grafVing.  A  ciirious  example  will  be 
found  under  the  heaJ  of  AccidenU  and  liueaiet. 

Geography.  The  coramon  beecb  is  b  native  of  the  teraperale  part»  of 
Europe,  frora  the  south  of  Von/aj  to  tbe  MediteiTBnean  8ea,  and  from 
England  to  Constantinople.  Ic  is  alio  found  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Mazanderan.  In  Norway,  it  is  found  bs  Cbt  nortb  aa  59°,  in 
favourable  situations ;  and,  in  Sweden,  to  5S*.  According  lo  Pallaa,  it  is 
pleutifiil  in  the  Bouthera  proTinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Caucasus ;  but  it  is  not 
coramoD  tD  tbe  plains;  and  it  is  nonhere  to  bc  found  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces.  It  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  and  in  Litbuania.  The  line  of 
heecbea  on  the  Alps  riset  to  the  elevation  of  513S  ft.,  between  lat.  45}°  nnd 
«i";  the  snow  Iine  being  3849ft.  higher.  (^Fon  Buch,  as  quoted  bj  H.  C. 
Wnfion.)  Tn  Switzerland,  the  beech  occupies  the  Eouth  sides  of  the  nioun- 
tains,  where  it  riees  as  high  as  the  raccfnium  ritis  idie'a,  and  where  the  siiver 
fir  clothea  the  north  aide.  (JVs'-  tHit.  Jordl.,  vol.  i.  p.  9.)  In  France,  it  is 
found  on  the  sloping  sides  otmountains,  and  on  calcareous  hills ;  but  almost 
always'  on  the  south  side.  According  to  aome,  the  European  beech  in  also  a 
native  of  America,  where  itis  known  under  the  narae  of  Chc  white  beecb ;  biil, 
as  we  are  Tnciined  to  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  soraething  diflereiit  from 
the  European  bcech,  we  have  frcated  it  aa  a  variety,  and  pven  its  geogm[)liy, 
wheu  speaking  of  it,  e»  such.  (See  p.  1953.}  In  Grcnt  Brilain,  the  beech  iit 
found  infbrestE,  nnppoBed  to  be  indigenous,  in  Tflrioiisparts  of  the  centml  S^- 
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trictfl  of  Endand,  espedally  on  chalky  hills.  Some,  as  we  have  aeen  (p.  21.), 
are  duposed  to  consider  the  tree  as  not  abori^nal;  but  with  thiB  aupposttioD 
we  cannot  agree.  It  aboundR  on  the  great  ndge  of  chalk  hills  which  pessea 
from  Dorsetshire  throiigh  Wiitshire,  Hampshirey  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Keat ; 
branching  out  into  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertfordxhire ;  and  it  b 
aiso  found  on  the  Stroudwater  and  Cotswoid  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
on  the  bleak  banks  of  the  Wye  in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire.  It 
is  particularly  abundant  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  it  forms  extensiTe  forests^ 
of  great  magnificence  and  beauty.  It  is  seldom  found  mixed  with  other  trees ; 
its  own  dense  head  suffbcating  most  other  species,  eren  when  they  are  coeval 
with  it  in  point  of  age.  Nothing,  says  South,  will  ^w  under  the  beech  but 
the  holly  and  the  truffle.  It  is  rarefy  found  in  soii  that  is  not  more  or  leas 
calcareous;  and  it  most  commoniy  abounds  on  chalk.  In  some  parts  of 
Hertfordshire,  where  the  soil  is  a  calcareous  day  full  of  flints,  the  beech 
attains  a  laige  size.     The  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

History,  Tbe  beech  was  known  to  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  though 
some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  names  by  which  it  was  designated  by  tfacae 
nations.  By  Theophrastus  it  was  called  Oxua,  and  by  IXoscorides  Phqgoa. 
Theophrastus  also  describes  a  tree  under  the  name  of  i^h^|;os;  but  he  plaoes 
it  among  the  oaks ;  and  it  is  now  generally  sunposed  to  be  the  Qudrcus  ^s- 
culus  L.  Doubts  have  also  arisen  as  to  whetner  our  beech  was  the  JP%gos  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  assertion  of  Csesar,  in  his  Commcntainet^  that  he  fbund 
no  FkigL  in  Britain  (see  p.  21.^ ;  but  that  the  iF*agus  of  Pliny  and  Virgil  was  tbe 
same  as  that  of  Linnaeus,  is  tnus  proved  by  F^,  in  his  Flore  de  Vvr^,  **  Pfiny 
nib.  xvL  cap.  6.)  says,  '  Fagi  glans,  nuclei  similis,  triangula  cute  mduditiir.' 
(The  mastof  thebeech  is  like  a  nut,  included  in  a  tnangular  case.)  The 
epithets  applied  to  this  tree  by  Virgil  are  all  applicable  to  our  beech.  It  is 
spreading:  — '  Titvre,  tu  patukB  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi.'  (^EcL  L  1.) 
It  has  dense  tufted  foliage ;  and,  consequently,  its  branches  iSfbrd  a  shade  im- 
pervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun :  — '  Tantum  inter  densat,  umbrota  cacumuia, 
fagos '  (Ed,  ii.  3.^ ;  and,  as  it  lives  nearly  as  long  as  the  oak,  it  is  wdl 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  old :  Aut  hic  ad  veieret  fiigos.  (Ed,  iiL  12.)  It  is 
also  one  of  the  lofiiest  trees  of  the  European  forests :  — *  C«ditur  et  tilia 
ante  jugo  Isevis,  altaque  fagus.'  (Geor.  i.  173.)  It  thus  appeara  that  the 
Fagaa  of  Virgil  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  beech  tree  of  the  modema." 
(FL  de  Virg.f  p.  54.)  The  ancients  seem  to  have  set  considerable  value  on  the 
beech  mast  as  an  article  of  food.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  mast  (glandem)  of  the 
beech  as  beine  the  sweetest  of  all  (dulcissima  omnium) ;  and  states  that,  at 
the  siege  of  Cnios,  the  bedeged  lived  for  some  time  entirely  on  beech  mast. 
Vessds  made  of  beech  wood  were  used  in  the  Roman  sacrifices;  and  the  nut 
was  in  repute  as  a  medicine.  Pliny  and  Virgil  both  tdl  us  that  the  beech 
was  grafted  on  the  chestnut ;  a  drcumstance  which  has  called  forth  much 
discussion  among  commentators.  Servius  thinks  it  absurd  that  a  barren 
beech,  as  he  calls  it,  should  be  engrafted  on  a  firuitfiil  chestnut ;  and  &ndes 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  Grimoaldus  thinks  that  the  poet  means  a 
wDd  sort  of  chestnut,  which  might  be  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
beech ;  and  Dr.  Trapp  highly  approves  of  this  reading.  These,  and  other 
commentators,  Martyn  observes^  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  cheBtnuts 
were  esteemed,  in  Virgil'8  time,  as  much  superior  to  oeech  mast  as  tiiey  are 
now ;  the  contrary  to  which,  he  says,  might  easilv  be  proved.  Pliny  men- 
tions  chestnuts  as  a  very  inferior  kmd  of  miit,  and  seems  to  expresa  surprise 
that  nature  should  take  such  care  of  the  nuts,  which  he  calls  *'  vilisauna,'* 
as  to  defend  them  with  a  prickly  husk ;  while  the  mast  of  the  beech  waa  reck- 
oned  a  very  sweet  nut,  and  was  in  use  both  as  food  and  medidne.  I^y 
frequentiy  mentions  the  beech  in  his  Naiural  Hutory,  In  one  place,  he  says 
that  '*  there  was  a  little  hill  called  Come,  in  the  territorv  of  Tuaculum,  noc 
far  from  the  city  of  Rome,  that  was  clad  and  beautified  with  a  grove  and  tufta 
of  beech  trees,  which  were  as  even  and  round  in  the  head  as  if  they  had  been 
curiously  trimmed  with  garden  shears."    He  adds :  — ^  This  grove  was,  in  old 
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times»  consecrated  to  Diaiia»  by  the  comiiKm  coasent  of  all  the  iohabitaiits  of 
Latium,  who  paid  theur  devodoos  to  that  goddess  there.  One  of  theae  trees 
vas  of  8uch  surpassioffbeauty,  that  Passienus  CrispuSy  a  ceiebrated  orator,  who 
was  twice  consuly  aod  who  aflerwards  married  the  Empress  Agrippina,  was  so 
fond  of  it,  that  he  not  only  deiighted  to  reooae  beneath  its  shaae,  but  fre- 
quently  poured  wine  on  the  roots,  and  used  onen  to  embrace  it."  Beechen  cupa 
were  used  by  the  Latin  shepherds ;  and  this  custom  is  frequently  aliuded  to 
by  the  poets.  The  oldest  British  writers  on  rural  a^foira  mention  the  beech 
as  one  of  the  four  indigenoua  timber  trees  of  England.  Its  timber,  howeyer» 
was  considered  inferior  to.  that  of  the  three  other  dmber  trees,  viz.  the  oak, 
the  ash,  and  the  elm.  The  mast  of  the  beech  has  been,  from  the  earliest  timea, 
valued  as  food  for  swine;  and,  in  some  parts  of  BuckinghamshirCy  where  the 
tree  abounds,  swine  are  still  driven  into  the  beech  woods  in  autumn.  About 
1721,  Aaron  Hiil,  the  poet,  proposed  a  scheme  for  paying  off  the  nadonal 
debt  with  the  profits  of  the  oii  to  be  made  from  beech  nuts;  but  his 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Other  plans  for  making  beech  oil  have  been  sug- 
gested,  but  always  without  success.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  mast 
requires  to  be  ripened  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Britain  to  make  it 
produce  oii  in  sufiicient  quantides  for  profit;  as  Linnseus  expressly  statea 
that,  in  Sweden,  scarcely  any  oil  at  all  can  be  expressed  firom  it.  The  useful« 
ness  of  the  beech,  at  the  dme  when  forests  were  chiefly  valued  for  the  number 
of  swine  that  they  could  support,  together  with  the  facility  with  which  the 
tree  is  raised  from  seed,  must  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  trees  propegated 
and  planted  by  art.  Accordingly,  Oerard,  in  1597,  speaks  of  the  excellent 
effect  which  tne  nuts  had  in  fiittening  swine,  deer,  and  pigeons ;  and  Par- 
kinson,  wridng  in  1640,  says  that  the  beech  is  planted  in  parks,  fbrests,  and 
chases,  to  feed  deer ;  but,  in  other  places,  to  fatten  swine,  **  whose  fat,'*  he  adds, 
**  wili  be  softer  than  theirs  that  are  fattened  with  acoms."  The  beauty  of  thia 
tree^  the  density  of  its  shade,  and  the  classicai  associations  connected  with  it, 
independently  altogether  of  the  uses  of  its  fruit,  occasioned  it  to  be  early 
planted  as  an  omamental  tree,  both  in  Britain  and  on  tbe  Continent.  We 
find  both  Eveiyn  and  Cook  recommending  it  for  shady  walks,  avenues,  and 
hedffes ;  for  which  latter  purpose,  where  it  is  desired  to  enclose  and  warm 
gardens,  Boutcher  observes,  this  tree  has  liardly  an  equal.  Between  1790  and 
and  1800,  some  trunks  of  beech  trees  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surfece,  in  St.  Leonard*s  Forest,  Hampshire.  Thev  had  evidendy 
been  squared  with  proper  tools ;  and  are  supposed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Komans.  The  beech,  Dr.  Walker  observes,  was  not 
much  Dlanted  in  Scotland  till  between  1540  and  1560 ;  and  many  of  the  trees 
then  pianted  at  Hopetoun  House,  Araiston,  Inverary,  and  Newbatde,  sdU 
exist,  and  are  the  oldest  in  the  country.  The  beech  was  probably  planted  in 
Irehind  about  the  same-  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  Sootland ;  and  it 
attains  an  enormous  size  on  the  calcareous  loams  and  the  sloping  sides  of  hills 
of  that  country.  The  first  planted  beeches  in  Ireland  are  beheved  to  be  tbose 
at  Shelton  Park;  but  the  largest  is  in  Charleville  Forest.  The  most 
extensive  planter  of  the  beecb  tree  in  Scotland  has  been  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
who,  in  tne  latter  haif  of  the  last  century,  planted  many  thousand  beech 
trees  in  the  county  of  Moray,  for  which  he  received  tne  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  In  Engiand,  after  the  Revolution  of  1686,  when 
Wiiliam  IIL  introduced  the  Dutch  style  of  gardening^  the  beech  was  much 
planted  for  hedges,  both  for  shelter  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  for  form- 
ing  the  clipped  sides  of  alleys  in  geometrical  plantadons.  Extensive  plant- 
ations  of  beech  for  timber  were  made,  between  1784  and  1788,  at  Belmont  in 
Staffordshire,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  near  Ambleside.  The  tree  still 
continues  to  be  planted ;  but,  now,  more  for  omamental  purposes  than  for  the 
value  of  either  its  dmber  or  its  fruit.  Between  1680  and  1690,  Lord  Scar- 
borough,  according  to  BAitchell,  had  an  avenue  cut  throogh  Stanstead  Forest, 
in  Sussex ;  and  within  the  Park,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  avenue, 
there  were  about  10  acres  planted  with  beech,  which,  in  1887,  were  firom 
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80  ft.  to  90 ft.  high,  with  clesr  trunlu  of  fironi  30 ft.  to  40ft. ;  and  fiom  8  ft. 
to  14  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  ftom  the  ground.  We  saw  aome  of  theae 
magnificent  trees  in  1831,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  aroplitude  of  their 
dimensions,  and  to  their  being  apparentlj  in  good  health ;  though,  we  believe, 
some  of  those  alluded  to  by  Slitcnell  have  b^  cut  down  since  his  time. 

PoetictU  and  legendary  AUunom.  The  poetical  allusions  to  the  beecfa, 
among  the  Latin  poets,  are  Tory  numerous  :  ^nrgil  fVequentlj  mentiona  it, 
severai  instances  of  which  have  been  quoCed  in  p.  1956. ;  but,  among  the  most 
oelebrated,  are  the  well-known  lines,  — 

**  Tltyre,  tu,  patulc  recQlwnt  Mib  tegmiiie  fiigi« 
SjlTCitTem  tentil  nninin  nedltaria  aTena.**. 

**  Bcneath  th«  ibade  whlch  beedien  boa(hs  dunite, 
You,  TttfnH,  entntiin  your  •yhran  Muw.'*  Dstdbk^  FkyflL 

And  the  foUowing  :  ^ 

**  Or  «11111 1  nthcr  the  «id  Tene  reoeet 
Wbich  on  the  beech*fe  bsrfc  I  Utdy  writ  ?**  D«TDKir%  nrglL 

In  the  third  Eciogue,  Virgil  raakes  his  shepherdsboast  of  their  beechen  bowls. 
Tibullus  says, — 

.  "  No  «an  dld  noMn  moleft, 

When  only  beechen  bowto  were  in  requett.** 

In  more  modem  times,  we  may  quote  the  well-known  lines  firom  TasBo*s 

Gtrusalemme  Uberata :  — 

<•  Nella  leona  de*  fl«gi  e  decll  allort 
Segnb  1*  aaaato  nome  in  mine  guiie.** 

**  On  the  niooth  beechen  rind  thepentlTe  dame 
Carrea  in  a  tboueand  fbma  her  'nncred*!  narae.**       Hoolk*i  Tinm. 

Garcilasso,  the  Spanish  poet,  has  several  allusions  to  this  tree :  — 

■*  Under  the  branchet  of  the  beecb  we  flung 
Our  llnkb*  at  ease,  and  our  bent  bowt  unKrung. 
Hius  idly  Ijrlng,  we  insi4red  with  seit 
Tbe  cweet  fireBh  spirit  breathing  finom  the  west**       Wimif *a  GwreiUum. 

'*  Hie  sun,  flram  rosy  UIlows  risen,  had  ray^d 

IVith  gold  the  mountaln  tops,  wben  at  the  foot 
Of  a  tall  taeech  roraantle,  wbose  areen  shade 

Fell  on  a  brook,  that,  swoet.Toioed  as  a  lute, 
Throu^  llvdy  pastures  wound  its  sparlding  waj, 
Sad  on  the  dalsied  turf  Salicio  lay.*'  /Mt 

*'  Not  a  beech  but  bean  some  dpher, 
Tender  word,  or  amorons  text : 
If  one  Tale  sounds  Angriina, 
Angellna  sounds  the  next*'  Doir  Lcm  db  Gmffooaa. 

Among  the  Engtish  poets,  we  may  find  numerous  allusions  to,  and  deacrip- 
tions  ofy  the  beech ;  and  of  these  we  shall  give  a  few.     Milton  says,  — 

**  In  beechen  goblets  let  thelr  beT^mfeshine, 
Cool  from  the  crTstal  spring  tbeir  sober  wlne*' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Faitkftd  Shepherdess^  allude  to  Pan,  — 

**  Tbat  sleeplng  Hes  in  a  deep  glade, 
Under  a  broad  beech*s  sbade." 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  translation  from  Theocritus,  says,-*- 

**  I  ran  to  meet  you,  as  the  traTeller 
Oets  from  the  suo  umler  a  shady  beeoh." 

The  most  generally  quoted  lines  in  Gnglish,  on  the  beech  tree,  are»  howerer, 
those  of  Oray,  Campbell,  and  Wordsworth,  all  of  which  we  shdl  giye  below. 
Gray  says,  — 

**  Hiere  at  the  fbot  of  yonder  nodding  beedi, 
Tbat  wreathes  iU  old  ftntastlc  roots  so  hlgh, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  he  would  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbled  by."  OmAY. 

Campbell'8  lines  are  entitled  ''  The  Beech  Tk^'8  Petition  :'*— 
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Ih  "Oh,lMyethUl»n«Qi|MttoineI 

^bare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

TTUNigh  bud  end  flowYet  never  grow 

My  dark  unwarmlng  ■hade  bdow ; 

Nor  flummer  bud  perftxme  the  dew, 

Of  roty  Mush,  or  yeUow  hue ; 

Nor  fhiiti  of  autumn.  bloMom  bom, 

Mj  green  and  glouy  leavec  adom ; 

Nor  murmuring  trtbeB  ftom  me  deiive 
m  Th*  amlHPMial  amber  of  tbe  hive ; 

Yet  leave  thls  barren  tpot  to  me : 
p  8pare,  woodman,  qwrethebeechentrcel 

'*  Thrice  twenty  nimmen  I  haye  leen 
Tbe  sky  grow  bright,  the  foreat  grecn ; 
And  many  a  wlntry  wind  have  fitood 
In  bloomlen,  flruitleaa  solitude, 
Slnce  childhood  In  my  pleaaant  bower 
1  Fimt  fpent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour ; 

i^nce  youthfhl  loTers  in  my  shade 
Their  tows  oftruth  and  rapture  made, 
And  on  my  trunk*s  surTiTmg  fhune 
CarTed  many  a  long  forgotten  name. 
Oh  (  by  the  riglM  or  genfle  sound, 
First  brcathed  upon  this  sacred  ground ; 
By  ali  that  lore  nas  whisper*d  there, 
Or  beauty  beard  with  raTlsh*d  ear; 
As  LoTe^s  own  altar,  honour  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  !**  Campbbll. 

The  lines  of  Wordsworth  are  the  foUowing :  — 

~— *'  A  single  beeeh  tree  grew 
Within  the  groTe  of  flrs ;  and  in  the  Ibrk 
Of  that  one  beech  appearM  a  thrush*s  nest ; 
A  last  Tear*s  nest,  oonspicuously  built, 
At  such  small  eleration  from  the  ground, 
As  gaTe  sure  sign  that  they  who  in  that  house 
Of  nature  and  u  lore  had  made  thelr  bome, 
Amid  the  fir  trees  all  the  summer  long, 
Dwelt  In  a  tranquil  spot** 

The  finest  beech  trees  in  Britain  are  said  to  grow  in  Hampshire ;  and  there 

is  a  curious  legend  respecting  those  in  the  I^rest  of  St.  Leonard,  in  that 

county.    This  forest,  wnich  was  the  abode  of  St.  Leonard,  abounds  in  noble 

beech  trees ;  and  the  saint  was  particularly  fond  of  reposing  under  their  shade; 

but,  when  he  did  so,  he  was  annoyed  during  the  day  by  vipers,  and  at  night 

by  the  singing  of  the  nightingale.     Accordingly,  he  prayed  that  they  might  be 

removed ;  and  such  was  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  that»  sioce  hb  time,  in 

that  forest, 

**  The  Tiper  has  nePer  been  known  to  stSn^ 
Or  tbe  nightingale  e*cr  heard  to  sing.** 

Propertiei  and  UiCi.  The  beech»  in  a  state  of  naturey  aflbrds  food  to  wild 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  and  to  squirrels,  deer,  wiid  swine,  and  other 
ammals,  in  autumn ;  but,  in  spring  and  summer,  its  leaves  are  eaten  but 
by  very  few  insects.  It  afibrds  shade  to  cattle,  who  do  not  readily  eat 
either  its  leaves  or^  branches ;  but,  by  the  density  of  its  foliage,  it  destrovB 
the  grassy  and  almost  every  other  plant  that  grows  beneath  its  Bhade, 
except  the  hoUy,  and  sometimes  the  box,  and  the  truffle  and  soroe  otber  ftmgi. 
Subjected  to  man,  the  beech  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  timber,  which  is  ap- 
plied  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  tbough  to  none  of  much  importance  either 
for  house  or  ship  buildinff.  The  wood,  which,  when  green,  is  harder  than 
that  of  any  of  our  Britisn  timber  trees,  weighs,  when  in  this  state,  65  Ib. 
13  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  half-dry,  it  weigbs  56  Ib.  6  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  50  Ib.  S  oz. 
The  wood,  when  the  tree  has  grown  in  good  soil,  and  on  plains,  has  a  some- 
what  reddish  tinge ;  but  in  poor  soilsy  mid  on  mountains,  it  is  whitish.  Its 
transverse  fibres  are  very  obvious ;  sometimes  forroinc  distinct  and  rather 
dark  lines,  and  at  other  times  showing  shining  dense  laminse,  of  a  darlcer 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  wood.  In  quality,  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  very  apt 
to  be  devoiued  by  insects ;  and,  thougfa  m  beech  foreets,  where  tbe  trees  have 
been  drawn  up  by  one  another,  bearos  may  fi^equently  be  had  100  ft.  in  length, 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  employcd  in  carpentry.  The  durability  of  the  wood 
is  said  to  be  increased  by  steeping  it  in  water ;  and,  according  to  some,  by  dis- 
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burking  the  ti«e  while  standing.  Bfathews,  who  elwa^  writes  from  ezperienoe;» 
•ays  t£it  the  timber  of  the  beech  **  soon  corrupts,  if  it  be  not  speedily  dried, 
or  kept  in  water  after  being  cut  down ; "  and  that  it  is  equaily  liable  to  oor- 
niption  in  the  tree»  when  deprived  of  life  by  wounda  or  other  injury.  The 
beech  has,  he  says,  "  a  matured  and  a  sap  wood,  although  they  are  not  ▼ery 
diBtinguiBhable,  beipg  nearly  of  one  colour.  The  former  has  considerable 
durability  when  kept  dry ;  but  the  ktter  is  speedilv  consumed  b^  wcMina.'* 
(On  Naval  Tmber,  &c.,  p.  49.)  Mathews  recominenas  the  beech  with  yeUow- 
coloured  wood,  found  on  gooa  soil»  as  superior  in  durability  to  that  with  white 
woody  which  is  oniy  to  be  found  on  light  soils.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  aot 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  receive  a  very  high  polish.  The  uses  of  the  wood 
of  the  beech,  notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  are  more  eztensive  than  tboae  of 
almost  any  other  tree.  The  keels  of  vessels  are  ofteii  made  of  it ;  and  Mathew8« 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1953.),  says  that  a  tree,  when  properly  trained,  afibrds» 
probably,  the  most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise  for  planking  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  vessels.  Beech  wood  is  employed  in  Hiaking  piiesy 
ringinff  mill-wheels  (in  which  situation,  according  to  South,  it  has  stood  un- 
injured  for  more  than  40  years),  for  weirs,  sluices,  flood-gates,  and,  in  generaly 
for  all  works  which  are  to  be  constantly  under  water.  Before  cast-iron  wheels 
and  pinions  became  eeneral,  beech  was  much  used  for  makin^  the  cogs  of 
wooden  wheels.  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  beech  is  prindpally 
employed  in  making  bedsteads  and  chairs;  and  it  is  also  in  ^reat  oemand  for 
panels  for  carriages,  and  for  various  purposes  in  joinery,  cabmet-making,  and 
tumery.  Screws,  wooden  shoveb,  peels  for  bakers'  ovens,  and  rims  for 
sieves,  are  also  made  of  it.  In  Scotland,  the  branches  and  epray  are  distilled 
'for  producing  the  pyroligneous  acid ;  and  the  wood  is  used  there  not  only  fbr 
the^same  purposes  as  in  England,  but  also  for  making  herring  barrels;  and 
the  wood,  the  branches,  the  chips,  and  the  spray  are  much  used  for  smoking 
herrings,  in  the  Highlands,  along  the  sea  coast.  The  bedsteads,  and  other 
articles  of  funiiture,  made  of  the  beech,  are  stained  in  imitation  of  mahogany ; 
and  tbe  chairs  are  either  stained  or  painted.  For  various  minor  uses,  soch 
as  handles  to  iugs,  teapots,  ftc,  it  is  stained  in  imitadon  of  ebony ;  and,ac- 
cording  to  Evdyn,  it  is  olacked  and  polished  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  urine, 
to  imitate  the  walnut :  but  the  colour  thus  produced  does  not  last.  In 
France,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  wabiut  as  gun  stocks.  In  Gennany, 
the  carriages  of  cannon  are  frequently  made  of  it,  particularly  at  sea  ports ; 
it  being  found  to  last  longer  Mrhere  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  saline,  than 
the  wood  of  the  elm.  It  is  also  used  there,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  tfae 
Continent,  for  the  felloes  of  wheels,  and  for  bowls,  porringers,  salt-bozes, 
screws,  spindles,  rollers,  spinning-wheels,  pestles,  presses,  and  bdlows.  It  ts 
in  very  common  use  for  tables,  and  for  the  framework  and  boards  of  beds ; 
for  wardrobes,  chests  of  drawers,  desks,  hames  for  horses*  coUars,  frames  for 
saddles,  hoops  for  sieves  and  riddles,  bushel  and  other  measures,  cases  for 
dnims,  and  tor  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  Sewn  into  thin  boards,  it 
forms  a  great  vanety  of  boxes  and  packing-cases,  also  scabbards  for  swords, 
and  cases  of  various  kinds.  It  is  used  b v  the  German  bookbinders,  instead  of 
pasteboard,  for  forming  the  sides  to  thick  volumes,  which  were  ori^;inaUy 
called  books,  from  the  German  name  of  this  wood,  bucb.  Accordmg  to 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  it  is  the  best  of  all  wood  for  forming  the  upper  board  of 
that  kind  ofpress  (for  pressing  and  drying  plants)  which,  in  France,  is  called 
a  coquette.  (See  Ihct,  Clau.  d^JSist,  Nat,^  art.  Hetre ;  and  Annales  det  Sden, 
Nat.^  t.  iv.  p.  504.)  It  is  used  for  making  cricket-bats  both  in  France  and 
Germanv,  as  the  mallow  is  in  England ;  and  in  both  countries,  also,  the  socks 
of  the  old  heavy  wooden  ploughs  are  made  of  it.  Baudrillart  inforros  us  that, 
in  some  parts  of  France,  little  boats  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  large 
beech  trees,  for  using  in  small  rivers,  and  in  fishing-ponds ;  and  he  adds  that 
it  is  preferred  to  all  other  woods  for  the  oars  of  gaileys.  Biit  the  most  inn 
portant  manufacture  of  beech  wood  on  the  Continent,  and  espedally  in  France, 
is  that  of  the  wooden  shoes  called  sabots.    These  sabots  are  rather  more 
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biittle  than  those  of  the  walnut  and  of  alder;  but  they  hare  the  property 
of  not  abfiorbing  water,  and  surpass  the  sabots  of  all  other  wood,  except 
only  those  made  of  the  walnut,  which  are,  of  course,  much  dearer,  from  the 
demand  for  that  wood  for  other  purposes.  The  consumption  of  beech  sabota 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  France,  according  to  Bosc,  is  immense.  **  They 
aremade  of  wood  which  has  been  cut  only  a  few  months,  and  is,  consequently, 
nearly  green ;  but  which  the  manufacturers  dry  rapidij^y  with  the  smoke  pro- 
duced  by  buming  the  chips  which  are  fonned  in  making  the  sabots.  Thia 
smoke,  containing  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  or  steam,  along  with  the  heatydoes 
not  crack  the  sabots  which  are  exposed  to  it ;  while  the  pyroligneous  acid 
which  is  evoked  (and  which  is  produced  in  a  greater  quantity  by  3ie  wood  of 
the  beech  than  by  that  of  any  other  tree)  penetrates  the  sakot,  and  renders 
it  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  sabots  so  treated  are  always  of 
a  brownish  colour,  the  effect  of  this  process.  Bosc  suggests  the  idea  of  im- 
presnating  rafters  and  planks,  to  be  used  in  house-building,  with  pyroUgneous 
aci^  by  smoking  them  with  the  spray  and  chips  of  the  beech,  so  as  to  in- 
crease  their  durability ;  an  operation  which  is  found  to  have  that  eflect  on 
the  rafters  of  all  kinds  of  wood  used  in  those  cottages  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
which  are  without  ceilings.  At  St.  E^^tienne,  in  France,  the  wood  of  the 
beech  is  used  to  make  the  handles  to  those  cheap  knives  that  are  sold  all  over 
France  at  2  sous  a  piece,  and  which  are  callea  Eustache  Dubois,  from  the 
name  of  their  inventor ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  wood  is  hardened  after  it  has 
been  formed  into  the  handles,  and  attacned  to  the  blade,  by  being  powerfully 
conipressed  into  a  mould  of  steel,  previousiv  rendered  almost  red-hot.  The 
chips  of  beech  wood  are  considered  preferable  to  all  others  for  clarifving  wine. 
To  render  the  wood  of  the  beech  more  durable,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being 
attacked  by  the  worm,  it  is  recommended  b^  some  autnors  to  fell  the  tree 
in  the  commencement  of  summer,  while  it  is  fuU  of  sap ;  to  allow  it  to  re- 
roain  untouched  one  year ;  and  afterwards  to  cut  it  up  into  planks  or  beams, 
and  to  immerse  these  for  sevend  months  in  water.  The  French  allege  that  it 
is  by  these  means  that  the  English  are  enabled  to  use  the  beech  so  exten- 
siveiy  in  planking  ships,  and  in  forming  their  keels.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  recommendation  to  allow  the  tree  to  remain  one  year  after  it  has  been 
felled  with  what  we  before  stated  from  Mathews  (p.  1960.),  and  which  is,  doubt- 
less,  the  result  of  his  own  experience ;  viz.  that  the  timber  of  the  beech  soon 
decays,  if  it  be  not  immediately  dried,  or  immersed  in  water  on  its  b^ng  cut 
down.  Beudrillart  states  that,  in  En^land,  the  beech,  after  being  cut  in  the 
beginning  of  sununer,  and  sufiered  to  ke  a  year,  is  sawn  into  planks,  &c,  t  and 
that  these  are  submitted  to  the  flame  of  the  chips  and  faggot-wood  of  the  tree, 
tili  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  somewhat  charred ;  and  that  after  this  it  is  im- 
mersed  in  water  for  4  or  5  months.  The  cabinet-makers,  tfae  same  autbor 
states,  prevent  it  irom  bein^  attacked  by  worms,  by  vamishing  it,  or  bj  keeping 
it  for  a  certain  time  in  boihng  water,  or  in  boiling  oil.  On  enquiry  m  vanoua 
directions,  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  French  reports  of  the  English 
practice  confirmed ;  but  we  find  that  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  demand 
for  beech,  as  sleepers  or  bearers  for  the  rails  of  the  numerous  railways  that 
are  now  existing.  The  beech  used  in  this  way  in  England  is  Kyanized ;  but 
the  practice  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Scotland.  In  Hampshire,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  beech  is  a  good  deal  used  for  bam  floors ;  and, 
where  these  are  kept  free  firom  damp,  by  a  thorough  ventilation  undemeath 
them,  they  are  said  to  last  many  vears. 

At  Fuely  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  superior  to  that  of  most  other  trees.  It 
is  oonsumed  to  an  immense  extent  for  this  purpose  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  more  especialiy  in  Paris,  where  there  are  more  open  fires  than  in 
any  other  Continental  city.  It  is  considered  to  bum  rather  rapidlv ;  but  it 
throws  out  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  makes  a  clear  bright  flame.  The  green 
wood  is  gen^lly  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry,  because  it  bums  slower, 
though  it  does  not  give  out  so  much  heat ;  and  hence,  in  many  pbices,  the  tree 
is  frequently  cut  down  in  the  summer  season.    According  to  the  experiments 
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of  M.  Hartig,  tbere  are  only  the  sycamore»  the  Sootch  pine»  and  tbe  aflh, 
produce  more  heat  and  light  in  burning  than  the  beecb.  It  is  soperior  to  the 
oak  in  this  reapect,  in  the  proportion  of  1540  to  1487;  and  ita  charcoal  ia 
Buperior  to  that  of  the  oak»  as  1600  is  to  1459.  Gharcoal  ia  niade  in  grcat 
quantities  from  the  beech,  in  Buckinghamshire»  for  the  manu&cture  of  gun- 
powder.  The  beech,  bumt  green,  produces  heat  and  ligfat  relativeiy  to  tfae 
beecfa  bumt  dnr»  as  1 181  is  to  1540.  Tfaeae  experiments  of  M.  U«rtig  are, 
faowerer,  conudered  by  aorae  as  not  ouite  coriect.  The  asfaes  of  tbe  beeeh 
are  said  bv  Bosc  to  be  ricfa  in  potash ;  but  tfais  is  doubted  by  BaudriUart. 
Wemeck  found  experimentallv»  that,  out  of  73  species  of  trees,  there  were  47, 
tfae  ashes  of  the  wood  q(  whicfa  yielded  more  potash  than  the  ashes  of  tbat  <»f 
tfae  beech.  He  found  that  100  Ib.  of  beech  wood,  burnt  green,  gave  1  tt».  4  os. 
7  grains  of  tfais  salt;  but  that  100  Ib.  of  the  bark  and  spray  gave  1  Ib.  10  ox. 
The  bark,  botfa  in  Americaand  in  Britain,  is  used  for  tanning,  tfaough  it  ia  000- 
sidered  of  no  great  value  for  that  purpose.  Monteath  ranks  it  in  the  fifth  piaoe, 
along  with  tmit  of  the  birch ;  both  of  which,  he  says,  are  considerably  w«aker 
tfaan  tfast  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  tiot  nearljr  equal  to  tfaat  of  the  oak. 
Evelyn  says,  **  Of  old,  they  made  their  vasa  vindemiatoriaand  corbes  mesaorise, 
as  we  our  pots  for  strawberries,  with  the  rind  of  this  tree.  Nay,"  he  adda, 
*'  and  vesseb  to  preserve  wine  in ;  and  that  curiouKly  wrought  cup,  whicfa  tfae 
sfaepherd,  in  the  BucoGckt^  wagers  withall  was  enmven  by  Aldmedon  upoB 
the  bark  of  the  beech."  (HutU.  EveL^  i.  p.  135.)  The  leaves,  gathered  green, 
and  dried,  were  formerly  used  in  Britain,  and  still  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  for  filling  beds.  Evelyn  says  that,  "  being  gathered  about  the  fidl, 
aod  somewhat  before  they  are  much  frost^itten,  they  affbrd  the  best  and  the 
easiest  mattreases  in  the  world,  to  lay  under  our  quilts,  instead  of  straw ;  be- 
cause,  besides  tbeir  tenderness  and  ioose  lying  together,  they  continue  sweet  fbr 
sevenoreight  yearslong;  before  which  time,8trawbecome8mustyand  hard:  they 
are  thus  used  by  divers  persons  of  quality  in  Dauphin^ ;  and,  in  Switserland,  I 
have  somedmes  lain  on  them  to  my  ve^y  great  refreshment.  80  as,  of this  tree  it 
may  properly  be  said, '  Silva  domus,  cubilia  frondes.*  Juo.  The  wood  as  house, 
the  leaves  a  bed.'*  (Hnd.,  i.p.  137.)  '*  We  can,*'  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
after  quoting  this  passage,''from  oor  own  experience,  bear  testimony  to  thetrutfa 
of  what  Evelyn  says  here,  as  to  the  excellence  of  beech  leaves  for  mattresses. 
We  used  always  to  think  that  the  most  luxurious  and  refreshing  bed  was  that  wfaich 
prevails  universally  in  Italy,  and  which  consists  of  an  absolute  pile  of  mattresaes 
filled  with  the  elastic  spathe  of  the  Indian  cora ;  whicfa  beds  faave  tbeadvaotage 
of  being  soft,  as  well  as  elastic ;  and  we  havealways  found  the  sleep  enjoyed  on 
them  to  be  peculiarly  sound  and  restoraiive.  But  the  beds  mstde  of  beech 
leaves  are  really  no  whit  behind  them  in  these  qualities,  whilst  the  fhigrant 
smell  of  ^een  tea,  which  the  leaves  retun,  is  most  gratifying.  The  objection 
to  them  is  the  sli^t  ciackling  noise  which  the  leaves  occasion,  as  tfae  indivi* 
dual  tums  in  bed:  but  this  is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  or,if  so  in  any  degreea 
it  is  an  inconvenience  which  is  much  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  thia 
most  luxuriant  couch."  (Laud.  GUp*,  i.  p.  103.)  As  beech  leaves  are  very 
long  in  decaying,  they  are  valuable  in  ^dening,  for  protecting  herbaceous 
plants  from  frost,  or  mulching  round  the  stems  of  haif-hardy  trees  aod 
sfarubs. 

The  Catkmi  of  tke  male  Fiowers,  after  they  have  dropped  from  the  tree, 
are,  at  Claremont  in  Siurey,  and  some  other  places  where  the  tree  abounda, 
pathered  by  gardeners,  dried,  and  laid  up  in  adry  lofl  for  packing  fruit  in,  which 
18  to  be  sent  to  a  distance.  They  are  also  used  for  stuffing  pillow-cases, 
cushions,  &c. 

T/te  Fruiiy  the  nut  of  which  is  callcd  beech  mast  in  England,  and  lafame  in 
France,  has  a  taste  somewhat  approaching  to  that  of  the  haael  nut.  It  forma 
an  excellent  food  for  swine;  but  the  flesh  of  tliose  that  have  been  fiittened  on 
it  does  not  keep  so  well  as  that  of  swine  which  have  been  fed  on  acoms.  Tlie 
fat,  also,  is  more  oily,  and,  when  boilcd,  is  apt  to  waste  in  the  pot.  Beech  mast 
is  much  sought  after  by  wild  animals,  particularly  by  badgers,  which  it  fattens 
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in  a  most  extraordimury  manner;  and  by  squirrels  and  dormice,  which  last, 
Eyelyn  says,  **  harbouring  in  the  hoUow  trees,  grow  so  fat,  that,  in  some 
countries  abroad,  tfaey  take  infinite  numbers  of  them»  I  suppose  to  eat.  What 
relief  they  give  to  thrushes,  blackbirds,  fieldfares,  and  otber  birds,  every  body 
knows.'*  (Hvni,  Effel.,  i.  p.  137.)  It  is  said  greatly  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  wikl  pigeons.  In  France,  beech  mast  is  much  eaten  by  pheasants  and 
partridges ;  and  turkeys  and  other  kinds  of  poultry  are  faittMied  by  it  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  Britainy  the  only  use,  at  present,  made  of  this  mast  is 
by  tuming  swine,  deer,  and  pouitry,  into  beech  woods,  to  pick  it  up  ;  but,  in 
France,  it  forms  a  most  important  article  of  domestic  consumption,  for 
making  oil.  Beech  oil  is  considered  not  only  excellent  for  burning  in  lamps, 
but  also  for  cooking,  and  especially  for  firying  fish.  The  French  cooks  put  a 
crust  of  bread  into  the  pan  with  the  oil,  which  they  take  out  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently  hot  to  put  in  tbe  fish.  The  oii  fries  a  fine  brown;  and,  if  it  bums,  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  smell,  like  that  of  other  oils.  The  forests  of  £u 
and  of  Or6cy,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  it  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamely  have  yielded,  in  a  single  season,  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  mast ; 
and  Michaux  adds  that,  in  1779,  the  forests  of  Compi^e  near  Verberie, 
department  of  the  Somme,  afibrded  oil  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
district  for  more  tban  haif  a  century.  In  some  parts  ot  France,  the  nuts  are 
roasted,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee. 

Mwie  ofmakhig  Beech  Oit,  When  required  for  the  table,  this  oil  is  pre« 
pared  with  great  care,  and  is  thought  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  oUve. 
The  nuts  are  first  cleared  firom  their  shells  by  shaking  them  in  sieves,  and 
then  winnowine  them  :  they  are  next  spread  out  to  dry  in  some  airy  place,  as 
the  least  mouldiness  or  appearance  of  germination  in  the  nut  will  spoil  it. 
The  best  time  fi>r  extracting  the  oil  is  between  December  and  March.  The 
nuts  are  separated  firom  their  outer  brown  skin  by  heating  in  an  oven,  or 
before  the  fire,  and  then  mbbing  them  with  the  hands ;  or  by  slightly  bmising 
them  in  a  mill,  and  then  winnowing  them.  If  labour  is  cheap,  they  may  also 
be  deprived  of  their  inner  skin,  a  very  thin  pellicle,  which  is  very  acrid.  When 
blancned,  they  shonld,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  reduced  into  a  paste  by  pound- 
ing  them  in  a  mortar,  or  by  grinding  them  in  a  mill  made  on  the  pnnciple  of 
a  cofie&'milI.  In  either  case,  the  implements  employed  must  be  penectly 
clean,  aa  the  least  particle  of  randd  oil  will  spoil  the  whole.  Hot  water  is 
not  sufficient  to  clean  them,  but  alkfdine  ashes  must  be  employed ;  afler  which 
they  must  be  rinsed  several  times  with  pure  water.  When  the  nuts  are  reduced 
to  a  paste,  a  little  water  is  put  to  them,  which  may  be  dther  cold  or  warm, 
according  to  the  quality  of  tae  oil  required ;  and  they  are  then  put  into  per- 
fectly  clean  linen  or  hair  cloths,  and  pressed  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  oil 
from  becoming  clogged.  When  a  very  fine  oil  is  wanted,  cold  water  is  used, 
and  a  low  temperature ;  but,  where  it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity, 
warm  water  is  used,  and  the  press  is  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature. 
After  the  first  pressing,  the  mass,  or  tourteau,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  is 
again  bmised,  and,  more  water  being  added,  it  is  again  pressed.  The  oil  pro- 
duced  by  the  process  of  warm  extraction  is  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  weiffht  of 
the  nuts :  this  oilis  rendered  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equai  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  olive,  by  puttingit  into  casks,  or  unglazed  earthen  vessels,  and  placing  them 
in  a  cool  celuur.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the  oil  is  examined,  and 
drawn  off  into  fresh  casks  or  vessels,  leaving  a  considerable  quantity  of  muci- 
lage  at  the  bottoro.  This  process  is  repeated  three  times  during  the  first  year; 
after  which  the  oil  is  put  into  Florence  oil  flasks,  and  buried  in  sand  in  a 
cellar.  The  flasks  should  be  always  kept  upright,  and  the  oii  drawn  off  from 
the  mucilage  which  it  will  deposit  into  tresh  fliuks  every  year.  Thus  treated, 
it  will  keep  10  years,  and  improves  by  keeping,  at  least  during  the  first  5  or 
6  years ;  beech  oil,  about  6  years  old  bdng  reckoned  the  best.  The  tourieaux, 
or  remains  of  the  nuts,  from  which  the  best  oil  has  been  extracted,  are  given 
to  swine,  cows,  and  poultry,  which  fatten  rapidly  on  them.  A  coarser  oUy  for 
buraing,  is  made  by  grinding  the  mast  without  taking  off  the  shelis ;  and  the 
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Umrteaux  firom  tliis  oil,  which  are  too  hard  and  husky  to  be  eaten,  are  used 
for  inaking  torches;  aod  heoce  the  oame  of  tourteauj  which  ia  generally 
applied  to  a  torch,  or  link,  in  France.  In  those  districts  of  England  where 
the  beech  tree  abounds  in  natural  foreats,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  make  beech  oii  for  private  uae,  both  as  a  subatitute  ibr  olive  oii,  and  for 
lamp  oii.  By  steepbg  the  mast  in  water  for  seyeral  hours,  and  afterwarda 
kiin-dryin^  them,  both  the  outer  husk  and  inner  skin  would  probably  be  easily 
removed  m  a  common  flour-milly  or  in  some  coarse  portable  mill ;  and  the 
kemels  might  be  ground  in  a  finer  miil  previously  to  expressing  the  oil  from 
them.  To  prerent  disappointment,  however,  as  to  the  quantity  of  oil  pro» 
duced,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  summers  of  E^land  are  less  fiivounble 
to  the  oleaginous  secredons  of  plants  than  tbose  of  Jmnce. 

For  tuefil  Planiatums^  the  beech  is  not  highly  prized;  thetree  not  being  of 
much  vaiue  when  young»  not  forming  a  permanent  coppice>wood,  and  the 
bark  being  of  Uttie  value.  Beech  of  smaii  size,  or  of  short  and  crooked  stem» 
Blathew  observes,  is  the  least  valuabie  of  ali  timber.  On  dry  diaiky  soils,  it 
may  ht  planted  as  a  timber  tree;  but  here,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  a 
straight  clean  trunk  is  wanted,  the  plants  require  to  be  drawn  up,  either  bv 
other  trees  of  their  own  species,  or  by  trees  of  a  difierent  species,  whid^ 
advance  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of  growth ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sweet 
chestnut.  The  beech,  liowever,  succeeds  best  in  plantations  by  itseif ;  and, 
perhapSy  tbere  is  no  membranaceous-leaved  tree  wliicii,  in  a  wiid  state  in 
forests,  is  found  so  little  intermixed  with  other  species.  It  is  one  of  tlie 
worst  of  all  trees  for  hedgerows,  not  only  ii\iuring  the  fence  and  the  a^joining 
crops  by  the  density  of  its  shade;  but  its  trunlL,  when  grown  in  this  situation, 
being  neither  iong,  clean,  nor  straight,  is  of  iittie  ndue  excq)t  for  foeL 
Another  disadvantage  attending  the  beech,  in  hedgerows,  is,  tiiat  it  doea  not 
resist  the  sea  breeze ;  thoueh,  aner  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  beech  tree,  iike 
most  others  in  wiiich  the  faead  lias  grown  all  to  one  side,  has  the  power  of 
tlirowinff  out  branches  on  the  opposite  side ;  as  has  been  beaudfully  iltustrated 
by  Mr.  Davis  of  Portway,  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazme,  vol.  iiL  p.  256.;  and 
the  rationaie  of  the  process  wiil  be  found  generalised  in  our  EncyeiapeBi&a  ef 
ArboricuUwre,  In  Normandy,  Bosc  informs  us,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
plant  the  beech  round  viilages,  in  order  to  shelter  them  from  storms ;  the 
tree,  fi^om  the  upright  tendency  of  its  branches,  afibrding  less  leverage  to  tlie 
wind,  and,  by  the  bulk  and  compactness  of  its  head,  opposing  a  greater  l>ody 
to  its  progress,  and  thus  producmg  more  shelter. 

Am  Undergrowthy  the  l>eech  is  not  of  long  duration,  seldom  pusliing  from 
the  stoob  aner  40  or  50  years ;  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  extreme  hard- 
ness  which  the  bark  acquires  during  that  period.  Even  to  preserve  a  t)eech 
coppice  in  vigour  for  any  iength  of  time,  it  is  necessarv  to  cut  it  more  fre- 
quently  tlian  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  tree.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
which  is  almost  the  only  county  in  England  where  tliere  are  extensive  beech 
coppices,  thev  are  cut  every  nxth  or  seventh  year,  and  the  wood  bumed  into 
charcoal,  wliich  is  sold  to  the  gunpowder  manufacturers.  In  Qermany,  M. 
JEIartig  has  found  that  the  beech  does  not  push  nearly  so  well  firom  the  stool  in 
rich  as  in  poor  soil ;  which,  he  conjectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
tiuduiess  and  hardness  of  the  bark,  produced  by  the  exuberance  of  sap,  which, 
as  it  were,  prevents  the  bud  formed  by  the  ^rra  from  penetrating  throogh  it ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  seed,  when  sown,  if  covered  bj^  a  lump  of  hard  soii, 
is  prevented  firom  coming  up.  For  this  reason,  Uartig  recommends  beech 
coppices,  on  rich  soils,  to  be  cut  when  the  sap  is  in  motion ;  because  the  quan^ 
tity  of  sap  being  diminished  by  the  loss  that  is  then  sustained,  the  stool  becomea 
more  marly  in  the  situation  wliich  it  would  be  in  if  growing  in  a  poor  soiL 

For  Hedgerowi  for  Shelier,  and  especialiy  for  those  lofty  narrow  hedges 
which  were  formerly  much  in  use  for  enclosing  and  sheltering  gardens,  or- 
chards,  and  small  fields  for  afibrding  early  grass,  the  beech  has  no  equal 
among  deciduous  trees;  for,  as  Boutcher  observes,  by  retaining  its  withered 
leaves  all  the  winter,  it  affi>rds  the  same  protection  as  an  evergreen.    A  beech 
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hedge  may  be  trained  to  a  great  height  (even  90 ft.  or  40ft.)»<ttKl  stiU  be  kcpt 
quite  narrow  at  the  baseylike  the  hombeam :  but  beech  is  greatly  superior  to  tne 
horabeam,  in  the  richer  colour  of  its  foliage.  In  Belgium,  particularly  in  the 
yillage  of  St.  Nicholas,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  very  close  and  handsome 
hedges  are  made  with  young  beech  trees,  planted  7  in.  or  8  in.  apart,  with 
their  heads  inclining  in  opposite  directions»  at  an  angle  of  45%  so  as  to  cross 
one  another  at  right  angleSy  and  thus  form  a  wali  of  trelliswork,  the  open 
squares  of  which  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  on  the  side.  During  tbe  first  year,  the 
piants  are  bound  together  with  osiers  at  the  points  of  intersection,  where  they 
finaiiy  become  grafted»  and  pow  together.  Dr.  Neill  found  a  hedge  of  this 
•ort  dft.  high,  between  Ck>nti  and  li&chlin,  in  1817.  (See  JoumMort,  Towr^ 
p.  270.) 

Ai  an  wwmeidal  Trce  for  the  park  and  the  lawn,  especially  near  the  man* 
sion»  the  beech  has  many  important  advantages.  Though  its  head  is  more 
compact  and  lumpish  than  that  of  the  oak,  the  elm,  or  the  ash,  yet  its  lower 
branches  hang  down  to  the  ground  in  more  pliant  and  graceful  forms  than 
those  of  any  of  these  trees.  The  points  of  these  branches  tura  up  with 
acunre,  which,  thoush  not  picturesque,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  will 
be  found  generally  pleaaing.  The  leaves  are  beautifiil  in  eyery  period  of  their 
existence :  nothing  can  be  finer  than  their  transparent  delicacy  when  expand- 
ing,  and  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  In  summer,  their  smooth  texture,  and 
their  deep  yet  liyely  green,  are  highly  eratifyinff  to  the  eye;  and  the  warmth  of 
their  umber  tint,  when  they  hang  on  the  trees  during  the  winter  season,  as  con- 
trasted  with  the  deep  and  solemn  green  of  pines  and  firs,  has  a  rich,  striking, 
and  most  agreeable  effect  in  laniucape.  Hence  a  few  beech  trees  are  yery 
desirable  on  the  margin  of  pine  and  fir  woods,  or  among  eyergreens  generall^; 
more  especially  wben  the  soil  is  somewhat  good  and  moist;  under  which  cir- 
cumstances  alone  will  fuU-grown  beech  trees  retain  their  leayes  during  the 
winter.  So  desbrable  is  the  efiect  produced  by  the  beech  with  its  leayes  on 
in  the  winter  season,  that  when  the  trees,  from  age  or  any  other  cause,  drop 
their  leayes  in  autumn,  we  would  recommend  the  substituting  of  young  trees, 
which  seldom  fail  to  retain  their  leayes  during  winter,  tili  they  approach 
towards  a  timber  size.  It  is  certain,  howeVer,  that  some  individual  beeches 
are  much  more  apt  to  retain  their  leayes  through  winter  than  others;  for 
which  reason  a  sumcient  number  of  young  trees  ought  to  be  planted,  to  allow 
of  the  rooting  out  of  those  which  do  not  answer  the  end  m  yiew.  Beech 
trees  under  SO  or  40  years'  growth,  when  cut  down  to  the  sround,  push  up 
again ;  and  the  leayes  on  the  shoots  so  produced  seldom  £il  to  remain  on 
during  the  winter.  Low  growths  of  ttus  sort  will,  in  many  cases,  produce  the 
desirra  effect  as  well  as  trees ;  a  circumstance  which  may  afford  a  usefiil  hint 
to  the  possessors  of  grounds  of  limited  extent, 

The  ieayes  of  the  beech  are  less  liable  to  be  eaten,  either  by  insects  or  by 
cattle,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  tree.  The  first  circumstance  renders 
the  beech  yery  desirable  for  situations  near  the  eye,  and  for  ayenues  aod 
hedges;  and  the  second  renders  it  one  of  the  best  park  trees,  since  its 
branches,  though  they  are  ii\jured  by  cattle,  are  &r  iess  so  than  those  of  the 
oak  and  the  elm.  Two  other  circumstances  which  render  this  an  excellent 
park  tree  are,  the  food  which  its  mast  affords  to  deer  and  souirreb,  to  pea- 
cocks  and  oUier  oraamental  poultr^r,  and  to  pigeons,  tlirasnes,  blackbmis, 
and  other  birds.  The  density  of  its  head  mues  it  an  excellent  nightJy 
shelter  for  singing  birds.  The  smoothness  and  light  colour  of  the  bark,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  trunk  being  clothed  with  branches  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  ground,  render  it  a  desirable  tree  to  place  a  seat  under; 
the  eye  feeling  the  light  colour  of  the  smooth  bark  to  be  more  enliyening 
than  the  dark  rough-furrowed  bark  of  the  oak  or  English  ehn,  the  darx 
smooth  gloomy  bark  of  the  Scotch  elm,  the  lichen-coyered  hoary  bark  of 
the  ash,  or  the  reddish  brown,  cracked,  and  scaly  bark  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
The  only  tree  which  can  be  compared  to  the  beech,  as  one  to  sit  under,  is  the 
platanus ;  but  the  ahade  of  this  last  tree  ia  much  less  dense.    Tlie  ancients 
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«uppoted  the  shade  of  the  beech  to  be  as  whoftefloine,  as  that  of  tfae  walniit 
wa8  the  revene. 

The  purple  .beech,  and  the  other  varieciesy  are  trees  ot  singularhy,  wl 
produce  a  striking  effect  when  judiciouBly  tntroduced  amoi^  other  aa 
compoaed  of  foreign  tree»,  and  mark  in  ah  e^ieciai  manner,  wherever  they  are 
•eea,  tlie  hand  of  art  and  refinement. 

For  tkepietwrtsqut  ProperUei  cfthe  Beech,  we  aiiall  retort  to  our  usual  an- 
thority,Giipin.  **  After  timber  treea»"  tfais  author  obaervea,  **  the  beech  deBenres 
our  notice.  Some»  indeed,  rank  tbe  beech  among  timber  trees ;  bat,  I  believe, 
in  general  it  does  noC  find  that  respeet,  as  its  wood  is  of  a  soft  spon^  natuie, 
sappy,  and  aliuring  to  the  worm.  In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  I  am  oot 
incuned  to  rank  tbe  beech  much  higher  than  in  point  of  udlity.  Its  skeleton» 
compared  with  that  of  the  trees  we  have  just  examined,  is  very  deficient.  Its 
trunK,  we  allow,  is  often  highly  picturesque.  It  is  studded  with  bold  knobs 
and  projections,  and  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  irrcguiar  fluting  about  it,  whicfa 
is  very  characteristic.  It  has  another  peculiarity,  also,  which  is  somecimes 
pleasing, — tbat  of  a  number  of  stems  arising  firom  the  root.  The  bark,  too, 
wears  often  a  pleasing  hue.  It  is  naturally  of  a  dingv  olive ;  but  it  is  always 
overspread,  in  patchi»,  with  a  variety  of  mosses  and  lichens,  which  are  com- 
monly  of  a  lighter  dnt  in  the  upper  parts,  and  of  a  deep  velvet  green  towards 
the  root.  Its  smoothness,  also,  contrasts  agreeably  with  those  rou^ho'  appen- 
dages.  No  bark  tempts  the  lover  so  much  to  make  it  the  depository  ot  his 
Dustress'8  name.  It  conveys  a  happy  emblem: — 'Cresoent  ilke;  crescetis 
amores.'  In  a  chequered  grove,  we  sometimes  see  very  beautifiil  efibcts  pro- 
duced  by  the  brilliant  sparkung  l^hts  which  are  caught  by  the  stems  of  beecnes : 
but,  havmff  praised  the  trunk,  we  can  praise  no  other  part  of  the  skeleton. 
The  brsnches  are  fimtasticallv  wreathed,  and  disproportioned,  twining  awk- 
wardly  among  each  other,  and  running  often  into  long  unvaried  lines,  without 
any  of  that  strength  and  firmness  which  we  admire  in  the  oak,  or  of  that  easy 
simplicity  which  pieases  us  in  the  ash :  in  short,  we  rarely  see  a  beech  weU 
lamified.  In  fiill  leaf,  it  is  eaually  unpleasing :  it  iias  the  appearanoe  of  an 
overgrown  bush.  Virgil,  indeed,  was  rifffat  in  cfaoMing  the  beech  fbr  its  shade : 
no  tree  forms  so  complete  a  roof.  If  you  wish  either  fbr  shade  or  shelter, 
vou  wiii  find  it  best  *  patulae  sub  tegmine  fagL'  This  bushiness  gives  a  great 
heaviness  to  the  tree,  which  is  always  a  deformity.  Wfaat  ligfatness  it  haa 
disffusts.  You  wili  sometimes  see  a  Itght  brancfa  issuing  from  a  heavy  mass ; 
and,  though  such  pendent  branches  are  often  beautifiil  in  themselves,  they  are 
seldom  in  harmony  with  the  tree.  They  distinguish,  however,  its  charactery 
which  will  be  seen  best  by  comparing  it  with  the  eim.  The  elm  forras  a 
lounder,  the  lieech  a  more  pointed,  foliage ;  but  the  former  is  always  in  har- 
mony  with  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  we  see  in  beeches  of  happy  com- 
position  the  folisge  faliing  in  hurge  flocks,  or  layers,  elegantly  determined; 
between  which  the  shadows  have  a  very  forcible  efl^t,  especiaily  when  the 
tree  is  strongly  illumined.  On  the  wfaole,  however,  the  massy,  fuU-grown, 
luxuriant  bMch  is  rather  a  displeasinf  tree.  It  is  made  up  of  littleneases, 
seldom  exhibiting  those  tufted  cups,  or  noilow  dark  recesses,  which  disport  lo 
the  several  grand  branches  of  the  beautiful  kind  of  trees.  Contrary  to  the 
eeneral  nature  of  trees,  the  beech  is  most  pleasing  in  its  juvenile  state,  as  it 
has  not  yet  acquired  that  heaviness  which  is  its  most  faulty  distinction.  A 
light,  airy,  young  beech,  with  its  spiry  branches  hanging,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed  uiem,  in  easy  forms,  is  of^  l>eautiful.  I  have  seen»  aiso,  the  forest 
beech,  in  a  dry  hungry  soil,  preserve  the  lightness  of  youth  in  the  maturity  of 
age.  After  all,  however,  we  mean  not  to  repudiato  even  the  heavy  luxuriant 
beech  in  pictoresque  composition.  It  has  sometimes  its  beauty,  and  oftener 
its  use.  In  distance,  it  preserves  the  deptfa  of  tfae  forest;  and  even  on  tbe 
spot,  in  contrast,  it  is  fi*equently  a  choice  acoompaniment.  We  call  a  forest 
deep  wfaen  we  cannot  see  tiu^ougfa  it ;  so  tluit,  at  a  distance,  a  thin  wood  of 
beeches  wili  liave  the  efiect  of  a  lai^  one.  In  the  corner  of  a  huMlacape, 
when  we  want  a  thick  heavy  tree,  or  a  part  of  one  at  least,  which  is  olien 
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necea8ar]r,nothti]ganBwer8  our  purpofe  like  the  beech.  But,  at  present,  we 
are  not  considering  the  beech  in  composition,  but  only  as  an  individual ;  and 
in  this  light  it  is  in  which  we  chiefly  conceive  it  as  an  object  of  disapprobation. 

**  Weshould  not  conclude  our  remarks on  the  beech  without  mentioning  its 
autumnal  hues.  In  this  respect  it  Is  often  beaudful.  Sometimes  it  is  dressed 
in  modest  brown,  but  generalljr  in  glowing  orange ;  and  in  both  dresses  its 
harmony  with  the  grove  is  oleasinff.  About  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
ieaf  begins  to  change,  it  makes  a  nappy  contrast  with  the  oak,  whoee  foliitfe 
is  yet  verdant.  Some  of  the  finest  oppositions  of  tint  which,  perhaps,  the 
forest  can  fiu*nish  arise  flrom  the  union  of  oak  and  beech.  We  often  see  a 
wonderfuleffect  from  this  oombination :  and  yet>  accommodadng  as  its  leaf  is 
in  iandscape,  on  handUng,  it  feels  as  if  it  were  fabricated  with  metallic  rigour. 
Tn  its  autumnal  state,  it  almost  crackles :  —  *  Leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento." 
For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  as  its  risour  ^ves  it  an  elastic  quality,  the  common 
people  in  France  and  Switzerland  use  it  for  their  beds.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  the  beech,  as,  notwithstanding  my  severity,  it  is  a  tree  of  picturesque 
fame ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to  condemn  it  without  giving  my  reasons.  It  has 
acquired  its  reputation,  I  suppose,  chiefly  from  its  havine  apeculiar  character ; 
and  this,  with  all  its  defects,  it  certainly  has.  I  mav  acui  also,  that,  if  objects 
receive  merit  from  their  associated,  as  well  as  from  their  intrinsic,  qualities,  the 
dry  soii  and  «dubrious  air  in  which  the  beech  ffenerally  flounshes,  give  it  a 
high  degree  of  estimation."  (GUp.  For.  Scen.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 

**  The  spray  of  the  beech,"  Gilpin  continues,  **  observes  the  same  kind  of  alter- 
nacy  as  that  of  the  .elm ;  but  it     -^e^      ^^^  1879 

shoots  in  angies  still  more  acute 
(jig- IS79.);  the  distance  between 
eacn  twig  is  wider ;  and  it  forms 
a  kind  of  zigzag  course.  We 
esteem  the  be^h  also,  in  some  de- 
gree,  a  pendent  tree,  as  well  as  the  ash ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
them.  The  ash  is  a  light  airy  tree,  and  its  spray  hangs  in  loose  elegant  fo- 
liage;  but  the  hang^  spray  of  the  beech  (J!g.  1880.},  in  old  trees  especially, 
is  ofien  twisted,   and  intermingled  ' 

disagreeably ;  and  has  a  perplexed 
matted  appearance.  Tbe  whole 
tree  gives  us  something  of  the  idea 
of  an  entangled  head  of  bushy  hair, 
from  which,  here  and  there,  luings  a 
disorderly  lock ;  while  the  spray  of 
the  aah,  like  hmr  ndther  nqglected 

nor  finically  nice,  has  nothing  squa^  o^"^  1^^ 

lid  in  it,  and  yet  han^  in  loose  and  easy  curls.*'  (Ibid.^  p,  1 14.)  If  an  ordi- 
nary  old  beech  tree  gives  the  idea  of  an  entangled  head  of  hair,  the  inoscu- 
lated  beech  at  Westbury  (figi.  1881.  and  1884.),  may  be  compared  to  a 
head  of  hair  affected  with  the  plica  polonica. 

On  6ilpin's  observations  on  the  beech,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  justly  observes, 
that  they  afford  **  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  author's  iove  for  the  art 
of  representing  the  objects  of  nature  with  the  pencil,  and  his  associations  with 
the  pleasures  of  that  art,  have  very  much  led  him  astray.  We  are  disposed  to 
go  along  with  him  m  a  great  measure,  so  far  as  we,  like  him,  draw  our  asso- 
dations  with  this  tree  fix>m  the  same  source.  But  we  conceive  we  have  much 
tfae  advantage  of  him,  in  bdng  able  to  indul£e  in  the  pleasures  arising  from  the 
cOntemplation  of  a  noble  beech  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  of 
6od's  fair  creation.  Some  of  the  very  drcumstances  which  render  it  un- 
picturesque,  or,  in  other  words,  which  render  it  an  unmanageable  subject  of 
art,  highly  contribute  to  render  it  beautiful.  The  glazed  surface  of  the  leaf, 
which  brightly  reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  gende  emotions  of  light,  if  we 
may  venture  so  to  express  ourselves,  which  sometimes  steal  over  the  surface 
of  its  foliage  with  the  breathing  of  the  baimy  breeze,  although  difficult,  or 

6m 
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nther  almost  impossible,  to  be  represented  by  tfae  artist»  are  accideDts  which 
are  productive  of  Yery  pteanng  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  feeUng  obsenrer  o£ 
nature.  *  They  make  opreading  trees  and  noble  shadefi/  saya  old  Evelyn, 
*  with  their  well-fumished  and  gtitteiing  leayes,  being  set  at  40  ft.  diatance. 
But  they  grow  taller,  and  more  upright,  in  the  forests,  where  I  have  behdd 
them,  at  8  ft.  and  \0k^  shoot  into  very  long  poles;  but  ndther  so  apt  for 
timbor  nor  fiiel.  In  the  vallejrs,  where  thev  stand  nearest  in  consort,  they  will 
grow  to  a  stupendous  procenty,  though  the  soil  be  stony  and  very  barren ; 
also  opon  the  declivities,  sides,  and  tops  of  hiUs.'  We  remember  to  have  be« 
much  ffntJEted  with  the  effect  of  this  tree,  where  all  other  trees  were  absent : 
it  was  m  Italy,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Valombrosan  Apennine.  During  our 
proffreas  through  the  scorching  plains  of  Italj  (nay,  we  may  safely  say.  aftet 
bidding  adieu  to  Eneland),  we  had  seen  nothing  to  resemble  the  green  sward 
of  a  British  lawn.  What  was  our  weeable  surpriae,  then,  when,  on  emergiiK 
from  the  upper  boundary  of  those  forests  of  chestnut  and  other  trees  wUch 
there  cover  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  we  entered  at  last  on  a  beautifiil 
sloping  and  unduiating  lawn,  composed  of  shaven  turf  of  the  richest  poosihle 
veniure,  every  where  surrounded  by  fine  spreading  beeches,  running  mto  tbe 
open  ground  in  irregular  promontories,  and  rec^ng  in  bays,  in  whicfa  the 
velvet  suHace  of  the  pasture  stole  gradiudly  into  the  cool  shade !  The  whole 
was  like  a  scene  of  masic.  It  was  like  a  perfect  and  weU4Lept  English  park; 
and  this  produced  bv  the  enchantmg  hand  of  nature,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  We  selected  the  most  pleasing  spot  we  could  find  on  the  very 
top ;  and  there,  under  the  umbnigeous  cover  of  one  of  the  largest  trees,  we  eat 
our  well-eamed  meal,  where  the  boundless  prospect  gave  to  our  wonderii^ 
and  deiighted  eyes,  the  view  of  the  waters  of  tne  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side^ 
and  those  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other.  We  must  confess,  that  we  faave 
hardly  ever  seen  a  beech  tree  since,  without  its  bringing  to  our  recoilection 
tfae  enjoymeDts  of  that  most  celestial  day;  and  the  reader  will  easily  be  able 
to  trace  the  combination  of  pleasing  associatious  which  made  it  so."  (Iiaii- 
der^t  GUpin^  vol.  i.  p.  101.) 

SoU  and  SUuation,  The  beech  will  grow  on  dry  soils,  including  sand,  ^vel» 
and  chalk,  more  fireely  than  most  other  trees;  though  it  is  found  m  the 
greatest  perfection  in  sandv  calcareous  loam  or  in  fi^h  sandy  loam  on  day  or 
rock.  On  both  sandy  ana  clayev  soils,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  tree  of  great 
magnitude,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beech  at  Knowie,  in  Kent,  which  grows  in 
pure  sand,  and  which  is  105ft.  high,  with  a  head  123ft.  in  diameter;  and  the 
avenues  at  Panmure,  in  Forfiurshire,  on  clayey  loam,  where,  Mr.  Sang  infomis 
us,  there  are  specimens  90  ft.  hish,  with  clear  trunks  of  upwards  of  50  ft. 
Among  rocks,  crags,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  soil  to  be  seen,  and  in 
low  situations  by  the  banks  of  streams,  Sang  informs  us  that  die  beiecfa  wiU 
grow  to  a  vast  and  very  uncommon  siae.  It  will  thrive  in  elevated  sttuatioos, 
but  is  not  found  at  so  great  a  height  as  the  sycamore,  or  even  the  oak.  (See 
Geography,  4*^.,  p.  1955.) 

Fropagaiiim  and  CuUure,  The  spedes  is  universally  propagated  by  aeed, 
and  the  varieties  bv  budding,  graniug,  or  inarching.  The  seeds  or  nuts, 
which  are  commonly  called  mast,  b^gin  to  drop  from  the  husks  in  tfae 
months  of  October  and  November;  and  this  process  may  be  accelerated 
by  shaking  the  tree.  The  nuts  may  then  be  gathered  up,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  in  an  airy  shed  or  ioft;  after  whicfa,  they  may  be  mixed  witfa  aand 
thiat  is  perfectly  dry,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one  of  maat. 
French  authors  direct  tliat  the  sand  in  which  the  mast  is  kept  shouid  be 
slightly  watered  once  a  month;  which  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  dif> 
ference  as  to  dryness  between  the  climate  of  France  and  that  of  Engtand. 
By  some,  the  mast  is  spread  in  a  thin  stratum  on  a  loft  floor,  without  asy 
aaoid ;  where  it  remaiDs,  being  occasionally  turned  over,  till  the  foUowiii^ 
spring,  and  being  covered  with  straw  to  exclude  the  ftost.  The  mast  only 
retains  its  vital  properties  for  one  year ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  8own«  at  tfaie 
latest»  during  the  toUowing  spring.    Tbe  common  time  is  from  the  beginniqg 
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of  March  till  tbe  beginiiing  of  April.     Autumn  might  be  adopted  for  sowing, 

were  it  not  that  the  nuts  are  greedily  sought  after,  through  the  winter,  by  mice 

and  other  yermin.    One  bushel  of  seed,  according  to  Mitchell,  weighs  34  Ib. 

unheaped,  and  contains  58,656  seeds.    From  1)  bushel  of  seeds,  the  produce 

of  the  jear  1786,  kept  in  sand  till  the  foUowing  spring,  not  less  than  150,000 

plauts  were  raised,  and  planted  on  the  Muirhmd  Hifls,  at  Dillom,  Staflbrd- 

shire,  by  J.  Halliday,  Esq.,  who  received  a  gold  medal  for  so  doing.   (TVai». 

Soc,  Arts,  vol.  X.,  for  1792,  p.  18.)     The  soil  in  which  the  nuts  are  sown 

ought  always  to  be  light,  and  more  or  less  rich,  as  the  plants  are  rather  tender 

when  younff.    The^  may  dther  be  sown  in  beds,  or  in  drills,  with  the  usual 

covering  of  soil,  bemg  about  1  in.    The  seeds  should  not  lie  nearer  to  one 

another,  when  sown,  than  1  in.    Mast,  sown  in  the  autumn,  will  come  up 

in  April ;  and  that  sown  in  sprinff,  seldom  later  than  the  beginning  of  May. 

fioutcher  sows  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  thin  shallow  drills,  about  l  ft.  6  in. 

asunder ;  watering,  if  the  season  is  dry,  frequently,  but  moderately,  from  the 

plants  beginning  to  appear  above  ground,  till  the  middle  of  August;  which,  he 

says,  greatly  forwards  their  growth.    '*  In  March,  next  season,  with  a  spade 

made  very  sharp  for  the  purpose,  undermine  the  roots  as  they  stand  in  the 

drills,  and  cut  them  over  between  4  in.  or  5  in.  under  ground.    The  following 

autumn  or  spring,  you  may  either  raise  the  whole,  or  give  them  another  cut- 

tin^  below  ground ;  when,  gently  raising  such  as  are  too  thick,  leave  the  re- 

mamder,  at  proper  distances,  to  stand  another  season.    This  manner  of  cutting 

the   roots  aexterously  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  effect  as  trans- 

planting."  (7VAi/ciff,&c.,  p.  28.)    Afterthe  plants  have  stood  2year8,  or,if 

m  poor  soil,  3  years,  they  may  be  ^transplanted  in  lines  2  ft.  asunder,  and 

9in.  or  10  in.  in  the  line.    A  great  enror  in  treating  the  beech  tree  at  this  a^e, 

Boutcher  observes,  is  trimmine  off  all  its  side  branches,  and  planting  only  tne 

bare  stem.    This,  he  says,  is  doing  the  greatest  violence  to  the  plants,  as  no 

tree  admits  of  beine  less  pruned  at  trans|)lanting  than  tlie  beech,  especially 

when  young;  the  plants  '^constantly  turning  hide-bound  and  stunted  when 

that  is  severely  done;"  therefore,  nothing  but  **  very  cross  ill-placed  branches, 

and  even  these  very  sparingly,  are  to  be  touched  at  this  time.'*    After  the 

plants  have  reroained  in  these  lines  2  years,  they  are  to  be  removed  into 

other  lines,  3  ft;.  6  in.  asunder,  and  at  1  ft.  6  in.  apart  in  the  line;  whence,  after 

remaining  in  good  soil  3,  but  in  poor  land  4,  years,  they  may  either  be 

removed  into  a  general  plantation,  wnere  they  are  to  remain  permanently,  or, 

if  they  are  to  be  transplanted  from  the  nursery  of  a  large  size,  they  must 

undei^  the  further  discipline  of  being  once,  twice,  or  thrice  transplanted,  tili 

at  last  they  stand  10  ft.  asunder  every  way.    During  the  whole  or  this  treat- 

ment,  they  must  scarcely  receive  any  pruning,  except  in  the  season  before 

final  removal.    At  their  removal  they  must  not  be  pruned  at  all ;  but,  when 

once  established,  they  may  be  pruned  at  pleasure,  as  every  beech  hedige  and 

beech  coppice  shows.    In  respect  to  the  latter,  indeed,  a  common  expres- 

eion  in  ^uckinghamshire  is,  "  Cut  a  beech,  and  have  a  beech.*' 

Fhial  CfuUure  m  Plantaiumt,  The  beech,  after  being  transplanted  where  it 
is  finally  to  remain,  if  in  masses,  and  the  plants  not  above  3  ft.  or  4ft.  high, 
may  be  cut  down  to  the  eround,  and  the  leading  shoot  produced  the  followmg 
year  selected,  and  trained  so  as  to  form  a  clear  stem.  It  has  been  found,  from 
experience,  that  trees  of  20  years*  or  30  years'  growth,  when  transplanted,  sufier 
much  by  pruning  at  that  time,  and  cannot  have  their  heads  cut  in,  Uke  the  oak, 
the  elm,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  deciduous  membranaceous-leaved 
trees,  when  they  are  transpUmted  of  large  size.  They  may,  however,  be  cut 
in  a  year  or  two  years  before  removal,  and  will,  in  that  case,  transplant  with 
a  much  better  chance  of  success.  Where  a  beech  wood  is  to  be  formed 
on  a  light  poor  soil,  provided  the  surfiice  admits  of  being  pulverised  by 
the  plough  and  harrow,  or  of  being  trenched,  it  may  be  sown  with  mast  in 
drills,  without  the  admixture  of  the  seeds  of  any  other  tree.  The  ground  may 
be  cultivated,  for  two  or  three  years,  between  the  rows,  by  horse-hoeing ;  and 
the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  die  second  year,  so  as  to  stand  at  6  ft.  apart  in 
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the  row.  If  the  rows  are  6  ft.  BBuiider,  the  plantation  will  form  a  yery  ndtable 
coppice  for  cutdng  every  aeyenth  year ;  or,  if  every  tenth  plant  be  permitted  to 
become  a  timber  tree,  the  result  wili  be  a  be«ch  woocly  with  ample  spaoes 
between  the  trees  for  die  growth  of  coppioe. 

FeUmg  ihe  Beech  fir  Tmher^  the  succesiumal  TVeet,  ^.  As  fuU-grown 
treet  do  not  atoKe,  they  are  generally  taken  up  by  the  roots.  The  usual  aeaaoa 
18  winter;  diou|^  some  French  authors  asaert  that  the  English  practice  b  to 
fell  beech  treea  in  the  beginning  of  summery  when  the  aap  is  in  fiili  motioa. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  beedi  wooda  have  been  succeeded  by  beech  wooda  from 
time  immemorial ;  the  mast  which  has  dropped  from  the  trees  springjne  up, 
and  suppljring  the  pUce  of  those  that  are  removed.  In  artifidal  ojiture»  bow- 
ever,  a  diflferent  natural  order  of  trees,  it  would  seem,  oug^t  to  be  made  to 
succeed  the  beech ;  though,  on  very  thin  soiis  on  chaUKy  it  would  be  difficuit,  if 
not  impoflsible,  to  name  a  tree  that  would  produce  an  equal  bulk  of  timber  in 
the  same  number  of  years»  independently  aitogether  of  the  value  of  its  timber. 
It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  poplars,  beeches,  or  wiUows,  would  do  this ;  nor 
wiil  any  of  the  pines  or  firs  Uinve  where  the  subsoii  is  chalk:.  Where,  how- 
ever,  the  soil  is  deeper  than  it  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  theoiy  of  a  suoces- 
sion  of  a  tunber  crop  may,  peihaps,  be  advantageously  carried  into  ezecutic»! ; 
but  the  beechy  on  a  thin  snrface  of  vegetable  soil  on  chalk,  seema  to  be  an 
eju^eption :  or,  perhaps,  severai  crops  may  be  taken  on  such  soils,  and,  coa- 
sequently,  several  generations  elapse,  before  a  change  of  crop  is  requiied. 

Acddentt^  Dueasegj  4*^.  The  fiiU-srown  beecfa,  fi*om  the  acuteneas  of  the 
angle  wliich  the  branches  form  with  the  trunk,  presents,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  1954.),  less  leveraffe  to  the  wind  than  die  brancfaes  of  many 
other  trees,  and  is,  consequently,  uable  to  few  accidents  from  storma.  Laige 
detached  trees,  when  of  a  great  age,  are,  like  all  others  under  similar  drcum- 
stanceSy  liable  to  be  blown  down ;  but,  in  generaly  few  trees  are  seen  inore 
perfect  in  thdr  form  tfaan  the  t)eech.  It  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  unleas  we 
except  that  tufted  appearance  named  EHneum  yhgfneum  Perg»^  Grev.  CryjA^ 
t.  250,^  which  u  sometimes  found  on  the  leaves,  and  which  some  botanistB  con- 
aider  to  be  a  fiingus ;  but  wliich  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  considerB  a  diseaae 
produced  by  a  suror^isation  of  tbe  oellular  tissue.  The  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  beech  are  subject  to  nodosities,  seldom  above  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  diameter, 
but  wliich  sometimes  are  much  larger.  Tfaese  are  probably  originated  bv  tbe 
puncture  of  some  insect,  and  are  to  die  wood  of  the  beech  what  the  gaUs  of 
the  oak  are  to  the  leaves  of  that  tree.  The  branches  fiH>m  thor  number, 
prozimity,  and  liability  to  cross  each  otfaer,  may  occasionally  be  found  inoa^ 
culated ;  and  a  remarkable  ezample  of  tliis  occurs  in  a  wood  called  West  Hay, 
between  Cliff  and  Stamford,  belon^;ing  to  tfae  Marquess  of  Exeter.  We  are 
indebted,  for  a  knowledge  of  tfais  tree,  to  tfae  kindness  c^  tfae  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeiey ;  and  to  Mrs.  Berkeley  for  tfae  very  beautifiil  and  accurate  drawings 
from  whicfa  figi.  1881.  and  1884.  are  engraved.  F^,  1881.  is  to  our  usufd 
scale  for  fiiil-grown  trees  of  1  in.  to  12  ft. ;  and  fig,  1884w  in  p.  1972«,  which 
sfaows  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  u  to  a  scale  of  2  fi;.  6  in.  to  1  in. 

Tbe  only  quadnipedt  tliat  we  are  aware  of,  tfaat  do  mucfa  iigury  to  the  beecfa, 
are  deer  and  cattle  pasturing  round  tfaem,  wfaicb,  faowever,  as  before  observed, 
crop  their  brancfaes  mucfa  less  tfaan  tfae^  do  those  of  most  other  trees ;  and 
tfae  squiirel,  wfaicfa,  faowever,  is  most  ii\]unous  to  youiw;  beech  trees,  by  fiseding 
on  tfae  inner  bark.  Tfaese  animals  appear  to  pre^r  tfae  bark  on  the  lower 
part  of  tfae  tree,  as,  indeed,  do  rats,  mice,  and  most  animals  tfaat  gnaw  throo|^ 
stems  of  young  trees.  Tfae  squirrel,  however,  wfaen  pressed  for  fbod,  wili 
attack  boui  tfae  beecfa  and  faombeam,  when  the  trees  are  of  considerable  size, 
strtpping  ofi*the  outer  bark  in  pieces  of  from  3in.  to  6  in.  in  length ;  and  then 
feeoing  on  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood.  It  faas  been  found  that  coating 
the  stems  of  trees  for  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  he^fat,  witfa  a  mizture  of  tar  and  grease^ 
will  deter  tfae  squirrels  from  attacking  tfaem. 

Ituecte.  Comparatively  few  insects  attack  the  beecfa,  and  tfaose  which  do 
chiefly  belong  to  the  order  Lepiddptera,  and  are  in  tfae  caterpillarstate.  Of  these 
tfae  following  are  tfae  most  interesting  species :  — -  Sta^ropus  fagi  (tfae  iobster). 
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Notoddnta  dromedinus,  Lophdptervx  nmellDa,  PetUs  CMttiiea,  E'Ddramii 
verdcolor  (Olorj  of  Kent  moth),  Agliia  taQ ;  all  beloiuing  to  the  Linnsan 
ildinbyces.  AmoQgBt  the  Noetiuim  are,  Ortbdeia  st&biTiB,  Ans^lia  ■piillna, 
CatocUa  fiisini ;  and,  amoDgat  tbe  Qtomitnda,  Htmera  penniria,  Eplonr 
veM>ert(Uria,  Lob^phoro  hexapter^  together  vrith  I^£pwa  ungufcula  and 
I^lophilapraBiD&na.  OneorthegaUSies,a]M>,  (C^psrifi)Bttacu  theleave* 
of  J^Sgus  sylvdtica,  fbrmiDg  ^alls  upon  then) ;  and  PafU»  fagi  Lmh.,  also,  reeda 
u^n  Ue  leaves,occasioDaUymiuch  Dumbers  as  to  cuue  them  to  appear  covered 
«rith  white  Stke»  of  wool  or  cottan;  the  larvie  aad  pups  b^g  clothed  with  « 
loagdownj'  secretioD,  perfectljr  white.  {Reaiai,  Mem.,  tom.  iiL  pl.  26.  %.  1 — 6.) 
7Ae  F^iwi  tnUcA  ^tmii  itpo»  the  Betdk,  m  Great  Sritam,  ore  rather  Dume* 
rous,  and  the  fallowing  litt  of  them  has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  bj  the  Rev. 
M.J.Berkeley:— 

-  -  Thoie  i^im  the   Btrrk,   Wood,  ot 

/allenSranchei,art:  i4g^cusmu^us 
&ATad.,tyii.  A.  nitidiui  Fl.  An>.,  t. 
773.,  aod  ourj^.  1893.;  A.  falignu»  I 
Peri,;  A.  inastruclitus  Fr.,  syu.  A. 
echinitus  &u.,  t.  09.,  and  ourj^. 
;  A.  leoninus  Sehi^.,  t.  48.;  A.  phlebdphoruE  I^tm., 
Grev.,  t.  173.,  and  our  &.  1865. ;  A,  adip6sus  Bidtdi,  a 
most  qtlendid  species,  tSe  pileus  of  which,  in  fine  speci- 
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meos,  bean  a  Hroug  resemblMce  to  a  well-grown  piDe-apple: 
A.  bombydnus  ScAarj:,  L  98..  i«  also  famd  oa  the  beech, 
tbougfa  tbis  species  is  raoat  rrequent,  in 
Eaglaad,  od  tbe  asb;  DtedUea  gibbdsa 
Pm.,  syn.  JSoIitus  sinuosus  Sow.,  t.  i 
~"       -   ■  »' 


^ 


I9i.,  and  oar  Jlg.  1866.;     ... 
J^,  Sfi).  Aolftus  reaupinatuH  Sow.,  L  4 
424.;   Poljporiia   brumUis   JPV.,   Hd- 
T^Ua    ptleus  &AfE^,t.  281.,  and  our 
Jle.  1887.;  P.  gigaiit£us  fV..  syn.  Bo- 
1BS5  l6tUB  imbric&tua  jinii.,  t.  86.,  and  our  ^^ 

j%.  1888.,  fonniDg  maases  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  or  more,  across,  at  tbe  baee  of  the 
trunks;  P. criBtitu»  J^. ;  P.spitnieus  J^.,  syn.  JSol^s  aptlmeus  &ui.,t.211. 
aDd  P.  concbBtus  Fr.  (wbieh  last,  ' 

thoughfoundon  thebeech,  ismore 
commonoD  tbesBllow).  iT^dDum 
coralloides  Scop.,  Sow^  t.  852.,  and 
our  &.  1889.,  is  one  of  the  moat 
beautiTul  of  Fdnp,  resembling,  ( 
according  to  lome  authors,  a  csuliflower :  like 
K^dnum  EriDiceua,  it  ia  eaculeot.    Phl^bia  me- 

rismoldes   Ft,,  Gmi.,  t.  S80. ;    Peziza  rep&nda  — 

IVaAl.,  Grm.,  t.  59.;  P.  meUstoma  Sow.,  t.   149.,  ajrn.  P.  ktro-ruGi  Gm^ 

t.315.,  and  our^.  1890.;  i*.  aniimala  Pcrt..  P.  rugdsa  Sow.,   t.  369.;  P. 

aurelia  Pm.,  Creii.,t.  139.,  and  P.  Krugindea  Pm. 

Grev.,  t,  841.,  ayn.  /fclvaia  Erugindaa  Sow.,  t.  347. 

aBdourSg.  1901.     "The  wood 

on  which  it  erowH  ia  almost  al- 

I  ways    stained    with    the    swne 

'   greea    colour  a»    the    funguB." 

(Sowi.,  L  c)  Crypt^mycea  versi-  ' 

color  Berk.,  ayn.     Stlctia  versf- 

color  Fr.  ;  Scler6tium  truDcdrum  

Tode,  fonnii^  a  nidus  to  j<g.  tuberdaua;   SphaMB 

,o=    r         ^  (ragifdrmiB  Pct-*.,  gyn.  Stroniatosph8e'ria    Grev.,t. 

136.,  Lycopardon  vanoldsum  Sow.,  t.  271.,  and  ourjlg.  1908.;    8.  cohaVens 

Pen.;  8.  ritta  Pen.,  8.  delista  Hojm.,  tyn.  Stromatosphx^ria  delista  Grev 

t.  384.,  and  our  jfo.  1903.;    S.   m&xima 

Sow.,  t.  338;  8.  tfiacifdrmia  Hojn.,  syn, 

Stromatosphffi^ria    diBcif^rmis   Grev.,   t. 

314.,  and    our  ^.   1894.;    S.  depr^ssa   i 

Sow.,  t.  216. ;  8.  £apera  Fr.;  S.  aDguliktB 

Fr.;    S.   turgida  Peri.;    S.   quatemkta 

^pj  Pen.;   S.  gyrdea  ScAtoeim.,  syn.  8.  flilena '»« 

Sow.,   t.  423.;    S.   melogramma   Peri.: 

8.  tri«da  Tode;   8.  Pexiza  Tode,  Grev.,  t.  186.,  and  our  «e, 

1805.;  Pedza  hydr<^phors  Sow.,  t.  23.;  Hyaterium  rugdsum 

Pr..  ayn.  Op^rapha  epipbega  E.  B.  t.  8882.,  and  our;%.  1897. ;  Reticulkria 

m&xima  Pr.,  syn.  Lycojj.  echuuBrmia  Sow.,  t.  400.  f.  1.     The  sporidia,  when 

^^^g^       Eubjected  to  considerable  hcBt  by  Qr. 

^^^B^^^L      WollBston,producedaphosphoricglBsa. 

^■^^■^  (£''^.J?.,vol.v.pt.2.p.308.)  Stflbum 

y^M^^K*  turbinitum'2lHir,  S.  vulgare  Tode,  and 

«^GM^W      ourj^.  1899.;    Cor/ueum   macroapo- 

'^^^^^        riiin  Berlc. ;  Nsm^pora  crdcea  Pen.; 

1893  Stilbdspora  asterosp^a  Pert. 

■Die  Fungi  on  Oe  Leavei  of  the  Bneoh  aie :  ilgfiricus  ca- 

pUians  Schvm.;  A.  seiiaua  Sow.,  t.  302.;  Pezi»  epiphjlla 

Pwi.j   Sph«  na  aruicreaa  Tode;  Crwtirium  leucocTphalum 

DUm.,  Grev.,  t.  65.,  and  our^.  1898. 
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Tke  Vimgi  grawmg  on  Beech  Maii 
are:  >tg^cu8  balBnintts  ^^^. ;  Pez)za 
fnicdgena  BuU,,  Sow,^  t.  117.  and  our 
fig.  1900.;  Sphae^ria  carpophila  Pert.i 
and»  G^  those  found  attached  to  the 
root,  Mr.  Berkeley  only  meadons  Ela- 
phomyces  muricktuSy  syn.  Lycop^on 
T&bcr  Xr." 

The  mott  remarkahie  V&ngi  growmg  beneath  the  Beech  Tree.Gt  among  ite 
fallen  leaves,  in  British  woods,  are:  Geogl^Bsum  vlnde  Fr.^  ''^*»  ^ 
211.,  and  our  fig,  18W.;  A^nthina  Mmmea  Fr., 
found  abundantly  in  Rockingham  and  Sherwood 
Forests,  in  1836;  Morehella  esculenta 
Pers.^  Greo,^  t.  68.,  ayn.  ITeWdlla  eacu- 
Unta  Sow.^  t.  51.,  in  part,  andour^. 
1902.;  and  7\iber  dbarium  5S&M.,  Sow. 
inM  ^  309.,  and  our^.  1901.     Of  thesc  thc      

f  last  two  are  celebrated  luxuries  for  the  table.  Morchella  escu- 
lenta  Pert.^  the  common  morel,  is  a  mushroom-like  fungus,  grow- 
ing  in  great  abundance  in  the  woods  of  Oermany  and  France, 
pardculariy  after  any  of  the  trees  have  been  bumed  down.  This 
naving  been  observed,  led,  in  Oemumy,  to  the  buming  of  the 
woods,  in  order  to  produce  moreli ;  and,  conseauently,  great  numbers  of  trees 
were  destroyed,  till  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  law.  This  fungus  is  much 
used,  also,  in  a  dried  state,  for  giving  a  flavour 
to  made  dishes;  and,  in  the  countries  where  it 
abounds,  many  persons  gain  thesr  livelihood  by 
finding  and  (urying  the  morels,  which  they  do 
by  running  a  thread  through  their  stalks,  and 
hanging  uem  in  an  airyplace.  In  England, 
morels  are  comparadvely  rare ;  but  Mr.  Berke- 
ley  informs  us  dmt  he  has  knovm  them  to  be 
1899  so  abundant  in  Kent,  as  to  be  used  for  making 
a  sort  of  catsup.  There  are  many  variations  of  form  and  size  observable  in 
this  fungus;  but  M.  escul^nta  Pert.  (fig.  1902.)  and  Jf.p4tula  (fig.  1903.) 
are  generally  considered  the  best.  When  young  and  fresh,  the  morels  are  of  a 

greyish  brown,and  have  an  agree-  i^mii-      i9oe 

able  smell;  but,  when  old,  they 
become  nearly  black,  and  lose 
their  fragrance.  In  the  latter 
state  they  are  not  fit  for  the  ta- 
1901  ble;  because  the  cup  is  generaily 

found  much  perforated,  and  fiill  of  the  larvae  and  eggs  of 
insects.  When  dry,  morels  will  keep  good,  and  retain 
their  flavour,  for  many  years.  The  morel  is  al wavs  found 
in  the  spring,  and  is  thus  easily  distinguished  nrom  the 
helveUa,  which  is  oflen  used  as  a  subsdtute  for 
it,  but  which  is  generally  found  in  autumn.  HeU 
v^la  escul^nta  (our^.  1904.)  has  a  good  flavour,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the 
genuine  morel :  it  is,  however,  of^en  confounded  with  it  in  Sweden,  under 
the  name  of  stenmurkla,  and,  in  Oermany,  under  those  of  gemeine  morchel, 
stumpf  morchel,  and  stock  morchel.  (See  Dict.  Clatt.,  &c.,  and  Nouv.  Comrt 
d*Agri.,  art.  Morille.)  TSiber  dbarium  (fig.  1901.),  the  common  truffle,  is,  i£ 
possible,  even  more  highly  prized  in  cookery  than  the  morel :  it  is  also  more 
difficult  to  find,  as,  instead  of  appearing  above  the  surface,  like  a  mushroom, 
it  is  buried  in  the  ground,  like  a  potato.  It  is  black,  covored  with  tuberdes, 
and  possesses  a  very  strong  but  agreeable  smell.  When  ripe,  its  flesh  is  brown, 
veined  with  white.    It  is  generally  found  by  dogs  or  pigs,  trained  to  search 
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for  it;  bot»  in  those  coantries  where  tniffles  abound,  in  the 
month  of  October  (which  w  their  season  ibr  ripening),  all  the 
inhabitants  repair  to  the  woods,  sligfatly  8tirrin|y  or  rather 
scratchingy  the  ground  in  those  places  which  expenence  points 
out  to  them  as  the  most  likely  to  contain  the  tubers.  The  high 
price  of,  and  constant  demand  for,  truffles,  both  in  France  and 
other  countries,  render  this  a  yery  lucrative  emplovment ;  and 
experienced  hunters  are  rarely  dteceived  in  the  places  where 
they  make  their  search.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  relates  an  instance 
of  a  poor  crippled  boy  who  could  detect  truffles  with  a  cer- 
taintv  superior  even  to  that  of  the  best  d^,  and  so  earned  a 
livelihood.  (Eng.  FL,  vol.  v.  p.  288.)  *  ^uiiffles  are  generally 
found,  in  France,  in  light  dry  soils,  and  oarticularly  in  forests  on  mountains. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the  vidnity  oi  Grenoble,  Avignon,  P^rigueux,  and 
Angoultoe ;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Vivarais,  Cevennes, 
and  Jura.  In  England,  tbey  are  tolerably  abundant  in 
beech  woods  on  light  soil ;  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Scot* 
land.  The  truffles  of  commerce  are  generally  those  of 
Angoul&ne  and  Perigueux.  The  siffns  which  are  con- 
sidered,  in  France,  to  indicate  the  nabitats  of  truffles 
are :  1.  The  absence  of  plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
^und ;  the  quandty  of  nourishment  required  by  the  truffle  generally  famish- 
ine  their  roots.  8.  The  crackinff  and  undulations  of  the  surface  of  the  soii, 
which  appears  as  though  it  had  been  slightly  raised  by  moles,  or  some 
other  animal  under  flround,  in  little  hillocks,  which  are  generaliy  very  small, 
being  seldom  iarger  uan  a  common  hen's  egg;  where  they  are  much  raised, 
the  truffle  is  generally  found  only  8  in.  or  8  in.  beiow  the  surface.  3.  The 
appearance  of  numerous  columns  of  small  ffies,  which  are  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  truffle,  and  seek  it  iu  order  to  deposit  their  egss.  Pigs  are 
so  fond  of  truffles,  whenever  thev  have  once  tastea  them,  tiiat,  when  they  find 
them,  though  the^  are  muzzled,  they  keep  rooting  up  the  earth  with  their 
snouts,  and  are  qmte  insensible  to  the  calls  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  are 
perfecdy  obedient  at  all  other  times.  Many  persons  have  attempted  to  pro* 
pagate  truffles  artificially;  and  Bulliard  and  Baril  liave,  to  a  certain  extent, 
succeeded,  but  not  sufficiently  to  make  the  culture  of  the  root  become 
general.  The  mode  of  propagation  employed  was,  taking  the  earth  up  in 
places  where  truffles  were  generally  found,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
first  traces  of  them  were  discoverable;  and,  after  placing  this  earth  in  a 
garden,  covering  it  with  decayed  beech  leaves,  whicn  were  shaded  and  kept 
moist,  in  order  to  imitate  the  temperature  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the  tuber. 
In  thb  manner  truffles  were  ^roduced,  but  neither  in  greater  abundance,  nor 
of  better  quality,  than  in  their  nadve  woods ;  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
rearing  them  was  considerable.  Other  methods  liave  been  tried  in  Crermany, 
as  noticed  in  BomhoIz*s  JVUfflehttUy  &c.  (see  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  ii.  p.  4f80.) ; 
and  the  culture  has  even  been  undertaken  in  Hngland,  though  without 
success.  (See  G€trd,  Mag,,  vol.  iii.  p.  102.)  Truffles  are  often  preyed  upon 
by  a  species  of  Leiddes.  They  are  very  dimcult  to  keep,  and  they  are  seloom 
pood  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortni^t.  The  best  way  of  keeping  them  entire 
18,  to  leave  them  in  the  earth  in  which  they  are  found  tiU  they  are  wanted  for 
the  table,  or  to  bury  them  in  sand  immediately  on  takinff  them  out  of  the 
ground;  by  wliich  last  method  it  is  said  to  be  possible  tokeep  them  two  or 
three  months.  The  most  general  way  of  keeping  them  is,  however,  to  cut 
them  into  very  thin  slices,  and  either  to  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  frv  them  in  oil, 
and  then  preserve  them  in  waxed  paper  or  glass  botdes.  Truffles  are  never 
eaten  raw :  when  fresh,  they  are  cooked  like  mushrooms ;  or  capons  or  turkeys 
are  stuffbd  with  them :  but  they  are  principall^  used  dry  for  flavouring  rago&ts, 
and  other  made  dishes.  It  is  said  mat  a  spirituous  hquor  may  be  extracted 
from  them.  (See  Nouv,  Court  ^Agru,  art.  Truffle  noire ;  Fischer's  AnUit,  xur 
Triifflefagd,  &c. ;  Bomholz  Der  'nrufflebau,  &c.;  BuIIiard's  Hitt,  dts  Champ.  de 
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France ;  Roque'8  HkL  dcM  Champ, ;  &c.)  Bhizo- 
pdgon  albus  Fr^  Berk.  Eng,  F/.,  ▼.  pait  1 1.  p.  229. 
syn.  T^uber  ftlbum  BuU.<,  t.  404.,  Sow,^  t.  310.,  and 
our  ^.  1815.;  7.  albidum  C<s#a//i. ;  Lj^oop^don 
gibbdsum  Didu.  Crvpt.y  iL  p.  26. ;  Truffle  blanche, 
Fr.i  the  White Truffle;  is  also  eaten.  Itisrareboth 
in  France  and  England ;  but  is  sometimes  found,  in 
both  countries,  in  sandy  woods,  and  is  common  in 
Gormany.  It  has  occurred  in  the  Botanic  Oarden 
at  Glaagow. 

The  price  of  morela,  dry,  in  Coyent  Garden  market,  varies  from  16«.  a  pound 
to  20«. ;  and  in  Paris  the  freah  morels  are  from  50  to  60  cents  the  pottle. 
Truffles,  when  dnr,  are  about  14«.  a  pound  in  Govent  Garden  market ;  and 
fresh  Enghsh  truffles  are  from  3«.  6</.  to  5«.  a  pound.  Fresh  truffles  wy  in 
Paris,  according  to  their  quality,  from  50  cents  to  3  francs  per  pound. 

lAdieni.  We  are  informed  by  W.  Borrer,  Esq.»  tht 
the  only  lichens  known  to  him^as  peculiar  to  the  beech, 
are,  Opegrapha  vendsa  and  Parmelia  speciosa.  O.  ye* 
nosa  Eng.  ioL^  t.  2454.,  and  our  fig.  1816.,  is  found 
on  the  trunks  of  beech  trees  in  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  describes  the  ramifica» 
tiona  of  this  lichen  as  being  **  deeply  sunk  into  the 
crust,  but  convex  above,  and  intenseiy  black,  with  ob- 
tuse  terminations.*'  (See  Eng.  FL^y,  pl.  1.  p.  148.) 
The  name  of  Op^ffrapha  aUudes  to  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  lichens 
which  compose  tnis  genus  to  Hebrew  characters  inscribed  on  thewood. 
P.  specidsa  Ach.  Svn.,  p.  221^  Llchen  flneciosus  Wul/.  Eng.  Bot.,  1979., 
the  elegant  garland  parmelia,  is  usually  tbund  on  rocks;  but  Mr.  Borrer 
informs  us  that  it  is  also  found  on  the  beech.  *'  The  fructification  ofthis 
lichen  has  not  been  found  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  described  from  spedmens 
gathered  in  North  America."  (Eng.  Fl.^  y.  pL  1.  p.  202.)  Dr.  Tayk>r,  how- 
ever,  finds  it  **  not  very  rare  near  Dunkerron,  county  of  Kerry."  (Ft  Hib.^ 
pt.  ii.  p.  149.) ;  and  a  singie  specimen  has  occurred  in  St.  Leonard^s  Forest, 
Sussex. 
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RKorded  Trtet^    Tlie  Grwt  Beech,  in  Windior  Foreit,  of  which  an  «i^rvrliv  li  o^vcb 

/„  "  opy, reduoedto a wate of  1  m. 

It  1«  ■uppoMd  to  bave  exkted  befor«  the  NonnaB  Cen- 


to 


SStrutt  in  hit  SflM  BrUmmkcn^  voA  oT  which  oar^.  1S07.  it  a  cop 
ft..  ie  evidenUy  uf  ▼ery  gnet  antlqttity.  It  Is  ■uppoeed  to  have  ex 
quest;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cambden  as  **  standing  on  a  huh  hill  (Sunning  HiU),  and  ovcrtookinK 
a  Tale  lying  out  fltr  and  wkie ;  gamished  with  oom  flelds,  flouriahing  with  mesdowa,  decked  vin 
grovet  on  eitber  side,  and  «atered  with  the  Thames.**  Acoording  to  Jcsee.  the  trank  of  tfals  ti«e 
measures,  at  6  ft.  ftom  the  ground,  86  ft.  round.  **  It  is  now,**  he  says, 
*  protected  flrom  iqjury,  and  Kature  seems  to  be  doing  her  best  tOb 
wards  repairing  the  damage  which  its  exposure  to  the  attaclu  of  man 
mid  beast  had  produoed.  It  must  <»ce  have  been  almost  hollow ; 
bttt  the  Taeuity  (as  shown  In  fig.  1908.),  has  now  Iwen  nearly  filled 
up.  One  migbt  alraost  fiuKnr  tbat  liquid  woodjjWhich  had  afterwards 
hwrdeoed,  had  been  poured  into  the  tree.  The  twistings  and  dia. 
tortlons  of  this  hoge  substance  have  a  curious  and  strilung  effbct ; 
and  one  might  almost  imagine  them  to  have  bcenproduccd  bya 
oonTulslTe  throe  of  nature.  (See  fig.  \Sffl,  in  pu  1977.,  on  a  larger 
scale,  oopled  flrom  J«ase>  Gteaningt.)  There  is  no  bark  oo  thts.extra- 
neous  substanoe ;  but  the  surflioe  is  smooth,  hard,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  deeay."  (J«ssr*«  Gleammgt  te  NaL  Hi$L,  8d  s., 
pi  llS.)  A  beech  at  Bicton,  in  Devonshire,  blown  down  in  1806,  bad 
a  trunk  which  measured  29  ft.  in  circumference,  and  a  heed  which 
was  103  ft.  in  diameter.  The  Bumham  Becehes  stand  in  a  tract  of 
woodland  above  4  miles  flrom  Stoke   Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire, 

whlch  is  celebnted  as  the  scene  of  Oray's  poetic  musingt.  ■<  Both  Tale  and.  htli,**  saya  Grny, 
**  are  oovered  with  most  veneiable  beecbes;'*  and  in  his  Bkgv  he  particularly  mentions  **  thenoo- 
ding  beech,that  wreathes  Its  old  fantastic  roots  so  higb."  In  Scotland,  a  very  laige  beech  stood  atNcv- 
batue  Abbev,  in  Bf  id-Lothian.  It  was  measured  by  Dr.  Walker,  in  1789 ;  when  the  tnink  waa  fband 
to  be  17  ft  m  drcumferenoe.  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  heod  89  ft  It  oontalned  upwaida  of  lOTOfL 
of  timber.  It  was  blown  down  bv  a  gale  of  wind  about  1809.  Dr.  Walker  thinks  it  muat  hnve 
been  pbnted  between  1540  and  1560.  A  beech  tree  at  Preston  Hall,  Mid.Lothian,  at  I  ft.  flram  the 
ground,  measured  17  ft  S  In.  in  drcumflerence;  and  at  4ft,  14ft  6in.  A  beech  atTaymoath, 
seemingly  coeval  with  that  at  Newbattle  Abbey.  was  tdown  down  when  its  trunk  was  above  16  ft 
round.  A  number  ot  other  flne  beedi  trees,  wnidi  exlsted  in  Scotiand  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Walkcr, 
are  noticed  in  his  Bssom  <m  Naimral  HUtory,  to  which  Mr.  Sang  and  Sir  T.  Dlck  Lauder  hare  added 
several  other  remarkane  examples.  In  freland,  there  are  a  number  of  large  beech  trees,  the  dimen- 
slons  of  which  have  been  recorded  by  Hayes.  At  Shelton  Abbey,  near  Arklow,  therc  are  7  beech 
ti«es,thetninksof  which  measureflromlSft.  9ln.tol5ftincircumlincnoe;  and  therean  uptmds 
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vr«Mn5baKh  trH«,wl1li  Inmli»  14  It., 

lArLflliL»indHft.B[D.  In  clTcunifhTRicfl 
Mt  tiiE  nnuiHl.   Thc  lul,  at  7  ft.  fVain  tha 
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uicTHnn  «  «1  vnwt  ihx  mm  uun 
«  fnit  bM.  «)lt  10  lh>  Hnt  bn 
«ntl  Ifl  It  mud.  it  firt  nxim  tbefTd 
■/  TWw.  The  U 


aiHllliF  Beech  (•«£.  1*78.',  tbe  Knnnle 
Beech  (kc  [i.l9ffl.)i%ft.  hlili,  diuneter 

"SHii; 


Uvft.,  uid   the  AjhridfnBmhM;    nl 
whleb  itaa  Qi»ai  Bnxh  U^.  igDK)  ii  ", 
l10ft.hlBb,  tbtliunliuion.  inelrcuiu. 
tecenccMlft.  fiiinithetnniDd,and*tUiebti 


AibiUn.  lud  whlcb  ta  repreecnud  b^  tbe cantnl  tiee In  Iha  ttoup  (jlf .  IMO.),  \t  \l4tL  bltfi,  wli 
■  dtu  tiuiik  ofTSft.,  vhlch.aiSft.  ftvin  the  fmuwt,  U  m,  iDelRMiuiremiet,  ■Bd*iTfift.,31tai 
A  inndlBibtechu  Aihrid(e(j^.  Isll.)  la  70ft  blfb, 
wllTa  UmA  Uft,  4  In.  In  clicuurerciM.  ud  ■  bttd 

uetiAier.  1BJ6,  by  Ihe  pvniiliilDo  uid  at  Iht  ripaiH*  of  tbe 
Cbuiuh  (irBiMttwiKr.    'Iba  eatebnt^  btecb  u  Wo-  ^ 
bum  AUkt,  MWiiaeBlf  kBOWB  u  FonMjca  Beech,  whtch  4 
wu  ntnur^  tor  ui  fiT  the  dlrteUoB  ot  tbe  Diike  ol  ' 
Badfoid,  la  FabmBrr,  IS9T,  )•  lOOft.  blfh.wlth  ■  clenr 
tmnb  of  SOft. :  tbe  rinmnifbnn»  oT  tbe  Ininli,  it*R.  ' 
rnnB  ibe (nHiDd. !•  IS ft. Sln. I  and  tht «biclM  oftir 
bei  whlchlt  conliini  ir^bn  iBa(iiirtBHBt.3IT  ft^  iBd  tb 
Id  tbt  hMd,  ta  caapuulkoD,  li  mhwBHid  ulDn-i  (itli 


Blpcer  wUH  OT  it  nr.  umbeit  nu  tnrH  olhir  bcceta  treet  ofBcwir  tquu  aiinanHm,  cMib 
mliolnlnf  tblt  reiurk^ble  ooa.  Tbe  «ibHill  b  chilk.  Id  Wofe«tenhliceaui  utMo  bcleulBw 
(a  toid  Lrtletton.  ue  tbe  Filoklr  BecebeL  wbleb  m  bI  tr«M  uiaquitr.  BUBdii«  oa  iim, 
tber  eu  be  leta  to  ■  «nit  dMiDCt ;  uhI  tbcr  «■  BMBtbxied  In  old  !•■■«■  u  tand-ntHfct.  ■tbm 
terfoit  wu  UowB  down  laiBe  reui  »ta  i  bul  Ibeu  itlll  ituidlBtt  ban  b**B  neBtuied  toi  ni  lbrBii(b 
tbe  klndncu  of  Loid  Lrltdtan,  uid  Ihelr  dlBDeDtboiu  aie  u  nUowti— Ibe  upeer  beeebu  ■nBO* 
ndDctd  lo  RMr  ID  nuaber.  Tbe  obc  blown  down  In  18»  wu  ■  neUe  mc,  ■Bd  coHldcrMr  iu^ 
ihui  uir  af  tha  othait  i  bdnf  aboiit  W  It  lii  clreualbniKC,  wlth  ■  MDpnWliet»  beWit  uid  bud. 
The  lerfccl  now  ttondlni  i*  (4  ft.  Ln  clrcuniteiene*  u  1  It  ftoai  tbc  nauDd,  ■ml  H  70  It  blfh. 
Thc  lowcT  becchu  mapcM  dre  lufa,  tnd  ili «  elibi  ■■■■IIei,  iieu  i  the  kiftn  iBMcailBa  15001 
I4(t  ineimimCFrdiea.  One  oT  tbeu  wu  Mown  down  bi  U»,  uid  wu  fouod  nueb  «»••»'  •ry— 
■re  Tcrr  handMwi*  trtu  |  aDd,  ftoai  tbclr  ■wde  of  (rowlh  ind  coBiuBdlDf  cHu 
■  nrj  itrlkinf  eVKt    In  Deibiibln^  it  KeddleMon,  tbe  eui  af  Laid  ScuwUlt, 
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■ke  Hoiticiilttin]  SoelMT  a' Dunfr^ 

wbo  mdiM,  -  -nt  ImU  pb— '- '  ■■■'- 

On,  Hr.  «■1""^,  UH 
rnaarli  U 111  benftb  ta 


i^  tiMtdto  biiDf  bh 


w."    Th»  £«!■• 

Hch,  in  H<ir.rditT.  (A.  1913.). 
L  bV>.  <rith  m  tniDk  17  ft.  [n 


■  bWl  93  ft.    Ll 


Orui*  Hta  Beech  Nb.  1914.),  In  llic 
w«  caunlT,  UooItMr.  hl^wllli  ■ 


•Bd  «r  the  hva  yfift.    In  gnmnHiblrt. J  Cnthti- 

«ke,  lll(70lt.hith.  tbe 


-■boBtStLlBalin 

o/LcmleB.  IdDeTca. 

•hlK,  et  KillertoB,  ■  beMb  tcee,  IN 

jmn  M,  ii  CBfL  hV>.  dlMiMUc  «}Um 

iiuBkTTt.,  uidef  UwhHdgjfL    U 

Donelihiir.aillilhiiTfPut.aoOreu* 

idd,lttaMA.b^,dlaieteiorthe  DunL  ,„.^  m 

•lOBiL  U  li  SS  fL  bl(h,  dlmln  o/  the  trunk  flL. 

lttaS(IILbWi,d*HMUia(tb>tiuDhir     '    " 

the  tniBk  TlL,  tad  Ihu  (rf  tho  htod  S7  tl 

hkb,  tb«  dhnMWr  or  tbe  mnk  S IL 

«K^  IDd  Uut -oT  the  hcad  St ft. I 

■ad  it  LoBitoiil  CMIe,  llbTOft. 

Mt>^  tbe  dlueler  o(  Ib*  ttwik  a  It, 

•Si  tbet «( the  hMd  dOlL— Nonb 

or  Lowlon.    I>  BHkchUA  ■■  B«i 

Wood,  I6|r«n  pluitcd,  It  !•  SDR. 

bl(h,tlwd[uiMeroribelruDkBft., 

andthitoflhebeiHllSIL;  ■tlllcb 

Oen,  UtoST(t.hl^,U»d[>liie<R 

2§  n.  In  DeDbifliihiic.  u  Llutitde 

47  (L  InDcitirili^.itFoMonMill, 
100  jaa  old,  II  U  7B  «L  hlgb,  tbe 
drcuiorCTence  or  the  trunk   u  fL,  ' 

In  ^••eif  At  Audlej  End,  BOrwi 
ptuited,  It  !•  «0 IL  b^  tn  Olou- 
ceatenhli*,  U  Chlppln>.CaBdor,  It 

^•8$ILhi(h,<rUbalrunk6fL6lD.lB^ .._  . ., , __, 

tiuDkSIL.uidUutarihebeedetioutTOfL    In  Hn^iiidfh&^,uCrDftCu(le.>r 

■Oft.USS)Lbi(b,»kblnnkiihoutWft.Lncii«ifflferm«,Hid  ibebrHcheani ^ . 

ftoB  luOR.  10  UOIt  Indluattni  et  Euaue  Cutle,  It  rein  pUat^  it  iitOH  hirli,ihedluMeT 

arthetrunklft.  uid  ihet  oT  Ihe he^d  3S fL    In  LciccMaiblrt,  H  Dcaain«ten  Fnk,  KCjioiaM, 

UtellsrLhlth.lh«dlm*(eiartbaIninkTtt,u)d 

tbuorUicheidlOOft.  Hr.  Don^ldn.Uiedewaid 

u  DoDnifvtai.  ■rho  hul  thl^  tree  BieBiurvd  fbr 

UL  ituu  thu  Bhen  be  iCBl  Ihe  Dum  up  Inle  th* 

im.  Uiera  wae  ■  (qulml  ta  U,  whleh,  nol  reD. 

lurlna  lo  eoBiedowD,  h  Hr  Dmildioii  wu  lUDd- 

Int  ckne  br,  BHHDted  Mim  ihe  lun  to  thc  tht 

(uBunitaflb*  trM,  fton  •hldi  Ibbcbh  b^t 

It  iBUied  lo  the  craund,  uid,  ftdliiif  on  ■  tuft  ot 

bceeh  lcaree,  nui  ■•■!  unlDluied.    tn  NoUtni. 

bundilre.  U  WorkHp  MuhtTIi  !•  90(t  hlfh,  tCt 

divnem  arui*  Dun^Sft.HKllhatorUwhMd 

llTft-J    -■■■•-■■-    

in.  ine  b™_._.^_^^^___  ^_^ 

•ft*r  belni  9  jrcui  pUnitd. 


TOft.  hifb,Uiedl 

thatariEc  bead  SOft.    In  ! 

Puk.  Ui^Ufthlcta^yterh , _ 

In  SlefRicdiblf*,  U  TrenUuB,  11  !•  TOIL  hlih, 
■--■ '^"l.aDdUutarth^lHndlQ 


tbedlneUrorib«RuDtSft.,aDdUutartliilHBdlOeft.  In  SuObU, U  FAborouah  HiH, 80  mn 
Bluit«d,Uli90ltbl|h,  IbedtameMcarUit  truidi  tfkSJn.,  uid  tb*l  of  Uiehe^aoft.  lu  Wu. 
wiekiblic.  U  Cooih*  Abbe)>,  SOnan  pUDI«d,it  l>  M ft.  blab,  the  dUsiclcc  or  the  tiunk  3ft.eia.. 
■ndtbitBlthchaiidTTai  ■tEd(huton.  luu  Biml«him,  It  bi  IJJft.  hlih.  wlth  ■  tiunk  « fL  ib 
dlMinclcT,  1d  WjCMlinblre^  ■t  Ooomb  66  rear^  pUDlcd,  it  is  !tf  ft.  hlfii,  the  dJunctcT  ot  llbe 
tiunk  in.6ln.,  ind  Uutof  tbe  beedODR.  Id  y«kihlre.  ihe  i-nnHmtf  tiw  •!  StudlCT,  uidal 
Bnwaad,  h«c  been  ■IrcBdj  ■MBtknd.  (Bm  p,  ISTV.) 

Fignt  fMliai»  SaUaad.    IB  th«  «BTlnn  of  Edlnbureh,  it  Ctunood  Hovw.U  i^BOft.  bl(b, 
UwdRUBreienceorUwltunkUft.,eBdthedUBclecarSiehead  nin.i(t  JMami  Fuk  li  b 
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70  ft.  blfli.Uie  clreunAnti»  of  th«  irunk  lOft,  ukI 
Uw  dUinctM'  ollbc  had  aOR.)  al  BimtQn  Hdur  It 
llWn.hlgblUOcituIlauMl[b«)ft.  high,  dUmrta 


l!ft.Gin.,iiiiilIba£uDRR<>rthibnd«Dfl.t  mHob- 
bHin  HniH,  100  rw  old.  II  li  SO  ft.  hiih,  U»  dl— -'- 
dT  th«  tnipk  t  ft.  gln.,  and  of  thc  hnd  80  ft.  i  nl 
duB  PaikVt  li  85  ft.  lilgh,  tha  diuacUr  of  tbi 


,  )tlt90R.hlgh,  thsc 
ukiikonnVlSO  Vwi  oU,  iliiVSR.  hl(h,Uie 


tbc  ituiliuDrininDuear  b«cb  tno,  pUnted  In  170«.  khm  Df  tb«  tre»  of  whloh  hm  truBlu 
(taniaR.lal5ft.liclreunhnnee,  andone.whlch  UT3R.  bleh.earen*  tpu«  TSft.  In  diametci. 
In  theuewutiT  atiUTkcudlniEliliilSt,  Ibrr^  liU,  llUS3ft.1il(b,  thediim«eiDrthelnink3R. 
6ln.,«0dUHtaf  thalMidtlft.  iBHMUInitoaihlre.atTYnlnfhwn,  llliMft.  hlih  Ihe diwnetcr  oT 
th«  tiuBk  Aft.llla-  «Bd  tb*t  oT  th«  hHd  STft. — Mocth  tt  Edlnbuiih.  In  Bin&hiic  u  Oerdon 
Cwlte,  UU  BTR.  blgfa,  UwminieleiafthetiUDkin.  ^ 


it;,  «lCnd, 
^Uiemiiili 


lat  yeui  oU,  II U  80  ft.  hl(h,  lh«  OamMei 

3ft,uidlbUof  Uiaboadaft.    In  FUMili&uuuu. 

biUUeFuk.UUTOft.hlib,  lb«  dlamW^irfUie  haul 

mtL    InF«c<liItbU*,MKlBulidC«MI«^KOTeuiaM, 

U  UM  ft.  hli^,  th*  dliBMaiof  th«  Uunke  ft..«od  af  tha 

bfi  lOS  ft.  I  «t  CauTUctaj  CMle.  101  J—n  aU,  It  Ji  ■ 

T8lt  hlflh,  tbe  diciimfBicnefl  ot  tbe  tnink  ISft.,  «kI  ■ 

thedluBoieiof  IheheidCOft,    la  Ptithihlre,  «I  T«T< 

moulh,  It  U  9lt  ft,  bltb,  unl  hu  ■  Imnk  17  ft.  In  cir- 

cunAawc^,  ind  thedl«Biclai  Df  thc  bead  9llft.i  In  MeHn.  Dlekion  «nd  T^jiBbull^  nantry, 

Fen)i,eOT«>npUBted,UU68ft.hl«h,thedUm«t(rof  thetninkaR.,udth>tarihchead«a   In 

Itaubi»,>tBnhuCinle,  ltUTOR.hMi,  tbe  diuiKttior  Ihe  tnink  Sft  Eln.,  ati  thtt  Drthe 

hcBd  SOtL    In  SaiUnaihln.  il  Ailthre]'  Ciitlbit  U  ISGytin  old,  ind  son.  hlEh,  tlie  dUmctfrof 

lhetnuikSlt,iadortbehMdOift.)  U  CiUendu  Puk,  ao  iian  oM,  It  li  70  ri.  hi^h,  Ihe  dicumft. 

nnee  oT  Uw  tniBk  IT  A.,  «nd  the  dluBctei  «r  Ui«  biad  te  IL 

FdnijfrlKUUaM/rdaiid.  In  Ihe  enTUsni  of  DubUn.M  CTpreii  Orore,  it  U  9Srt  blcfa,  tbe 
dUnuUiarUMtninksrtlOln.,  imd  tbit  of  tbeh«Ml  flSlt— Soulh  aT  Dublln.  In  Uiecounliof 
Caik,itCiiUeFiehe,ltUS3ft.  h^b,  Ib*  dnaimAiwKC  oT  the  liunk  lift.,  uid  dlunetei  of  th« 
biadaalL  InKUkNinT.M  Waodiiodt9St<«niauii«d,ltU91ft.hl|fa,  thediUBetcTartbetrunk 
Gft.,iBdlhaaftbtb«id«erti  «t  Bonli  lt1>  SO  ft.  hith,  tb«  dnumrenflcc  ar  the  tiunk  18  fL,  «ad 
Uie  diuelei  of  tbt  b«Bd  OSft.  In  KIM  CognlT,  U  ChuUiUle  FoRib  U  ■  Mnh,  iriiieh, 
Ibougb  onlT  60  jtm  pUBUd,  U  liort  bl|h,  wlth  ■  Inmk  ITR.  Ib  dicumAieBce,  uid  i  be^ 

Wft  In  dtUMtei.     Ib  LlBialcfc,  «1  MoubI  Hhunan,  «n  mni  noble  ipeclmeni HDith  i£ 

DubUn.  InDown,UMoin,ltU110R.hith,  Ih*  diuetei  of  tbe  tiunk  ift  Hln.,aBdthitaf  Ibe 
bndson.  lnFeiminuh,UFIoiaccCouitl3ar*iin<^UUBSrLhlfb,lbcdi*m««roflbeiiiuik 
lft,uidtbuortheheHieoft.  In  SII(o,  «t Ibckict  Cutle,  73 (t  blth,  Ihe  dluntttf  oribeliunk 
Srt  Sin.,  udthUafthehcadMft. 

Fitm$  «fiidtfai  Aa  Fonrlgm  Comlria.  In  Fnnce,  neu  Nutei,  it  li  100  Tean  old,  ind  90  ft  hiih. 
InUwTllUteof  liUihiir.pnlihorSL  Aubln-du-Peiron,  neu  theoiuorTor  Ihit  nune  (Hancbe), 
whicb  WH  MMuedTfacRin  1791  by  Iho  Eudiitet  cf  CauUDcei,  i  falrch  tm  wu  trUri  ea  Ihc  97lfa  ol 

■nt^liiiei  faiih,  wllh  i:iHi  bui  af  1  hi!,  ud  ■  pedeO^  of  l^  llnet  hlgh  nd  S  hBa  Wi^biS 
w«i  pnftcUr  Ttt>^  (^'flrn»'')-    A  limlUi  eiua^it  npoided  in  th«^ii(aiiiH  i)f  Muknl 

4  "wD"t  lle  «t 


BaCuileainfan,JBniin  oU,  It  U 

I88(t    In  lmlT,lBL««Bbudr,UlloaiB,M>eui  pl 

tiunk  Sft.,  «bJ  tb«  dUmMor  of  the  heid  3»  ft 

TbelnsB     '     ~ _....- 

Ift.  hlgh,  1 
Intbi 


. It  bigh,  dlimetei  or  u*  niwa  wjn 

11  Mft  hl|hi  ^il  HeMTi.  DickM  ind  Tur „  ,  „  , ,_ ,  .. 

WR.  higfa,  dlunctei  of  the  hcMl  Mft    In  tnUnd,  il  Crpres  Ora«.  it  U  «Oft  ^lghVdli. 

wor  UwhewltOlt :  In  Ktlkennr.  it  Boriii,  II  U  ie ft.  higb,  dUmctei  ar  Ihe  hcid  Soft.i  in 
It,  hlgfa, diuDRcr Df  Ihe  boid  5S(tj  in  Loulh, U Oiiel Tcmpl*. 
uii,DeuPuii.4SreumpUnted,itit70ft.highi  U  Hcll,  U  li 
Blt    In  Oenaur,M  UuiAe,  In  BnuHwk£,il  UTOa  Uth  t 


jr^.,TolTUL|iLM6.):  i 
M  ft.  blfh.  IB  AuMiU, 
■iAd,ltlilSft.liigh. 
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CoMmeraal  Statirtk*.  In  the  London  Dur«eri«,  niBit  ia  lUi.  per  buriid; 
two  jeans'  «eedlings  are  Af.  per  thousand ;  traniplfuited  pUnts,  fi-am  2tL  to 
3  ft.  Iiigh,  40i.  per  tfaousand.  Pionts  or  the  purple-leaved  variety  aie  from  9d. 
to  U.6d.eaebi  of  the  fero-lesTed,  from  )i.  6if.  to  ii.  6d.;  and  of  F.a.  pea- 
dula,  firom  3«.  Sd.  to  Ai.  At  Bollwjller,  planta  of  the  difierent  Tarietie*  ara 
from  8  to  3  fhuKa  e«ch;  aiMi,at  New  Yorfc,  the  «pecica  ia  85  cents  per  plsnt, 
«nd  the  varietiea  I  dollar  cach. 

t  S.  F.  FBRRt;oi'NKA  Jil.     The  Ameriemt  (ernigiaous-tiiooded  Beedi. 

Ait.  Hert.  Kfw.,  1.  p.  3K  ;  Abtnn  lu,  Kp,  lu.i  WUU.  Aib.,  IIE.:  IGclii.  K 

tPL,  t.  P.  Ma 
Halli  Zh>  &<  BtrU.,  L  n  Wl  FFIuw.,  .twr.,  p.  SOl  i  nd  BaKb, 
I.  Byl.,  3.  t.  lOa,  ;  WU(,  Autt;  t  89.  t  SA  ;  iDd  ourjlf.  1317. 

Lea*es  ovate,  acuminate,  thickly  toothed ;  downy  beneath ; 

'  mBrgia.  (Willd.  ^.  Pl^  iv.  p.  «0.)    A  North  AiDwicaa 

timber  trec,  so  much  reaembling  the  common  European  beech,  as  by  some 
to  be  considered  onl}'  a  yatiety  of  it.  It  was  introduced  in  176«,  and  is 
not  unfrequent  In  colleetions.  The  American  beec\,  U  easiiy  known  from 
dte  European  one  b;  its  much  shorter  obtusely 

pointed  buds,  with  short,  roundisb,  i '— 

1-  i --ate  almost  abr— ''■■  — 

^ort,looses( 

Fariefiei. 

I  F.  /.  S  earoSiddna ;  F.  carolini^na  Lodd,  Cat., 

ed.  I83S;  andj^.lSIS.;  h» leaves some- 

vhat  cordate  at  the  base,  OTate,  sligbtlj 

acuminate,  obsolete|v  dentat^  and  soroe- 

wfaat  mucronate.     Tne  colour  is  a  very  darh 

green,  somewliat  tinged  with  purple  wheu 

follv  mature.     The  veina  af  the  under  sidc 

of  ttie  leaf  are  somewhat  hoary. 
S   F.  /.  3  latifiSa;  F.latif&lia  of  Lee'a  Nuraery;  uid  ourjCp.  1916. — 

Lesvea  lanceolate,  acuminate;  tapering  at  the  beae,  feather-nerved, 

mudi  longo'  than  those  of  the  preceding  variety  in  proportion  to 

their  lengUi,  and  of  a  lighter  green.     It  ^Ben  fVom  the  plaut  HMUked 

F,  caroUnitUiain  the  Hack- 

ney   Arboretum ;    but,  as 

tbe  latter  is  rerj  Bmsil,Mid 

the  Hammersmith  plant  is 

growtng  in  a  better  atrao- 

sphere,  perfasps  it  is  not 

worth  keeping  distinct. 
Demr^Son,  ^c.  The  red  beech, 
tGcbsux  observes,  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  to  that  of  Europetban 
to  the  American  whlte  beech.  It 
equsls  the  Istter  in  diameter,  but 
not  in  heigfat ;  and,  as  it  mmiiies  near 
the  ground,  it  hss  a  more  maasire  1 
bead,  and  a  more  tufled  fbliage.  Ita  | 
leaves  are  equally  brilliant  with 
Ifaose  of  the  white  beech,  a  little 
larger  and  thicker,  and  more  deeply 
seiT^ed.  Ils  fruit  is  of  the  »ame 
form,  but  only  half  as  large ;  while 
the  prickles  of  its  calyx  are  lcss 
numerous,  but  6rmcr.    The  wood 
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isBomewhatred,  ororanutyhue.wbeninatoire;  «beace  the name.    A  tnink 
of  thii  speciea,  1  ft.  3  in.  or  1  fi.  6  in.  in  diameter,  commoDly  conmgtB  oT  3  in. 
or4ia.  of  lap,  Bud  1  (t.  1  in.  or  1  fLain.  of  heart  wood ;  the  inTerse or  which 
I>roponionii  coromonlj' Tound  in  the  wood  oTthe  wbitelieedi.   The  distritni- 
tion  oT  thii  tree  in  the  United  States  ia  almoBt 
exdusiTely    confined  to  the   north-eaateni    pro- 
vinces,    and    Cenada,    Nova    Scotie,  and   New 
Brunawick.     In  the  district  of  Haine,  and  in  the 
itates  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  it  is  lo 
abundant,  as  often  to  constitute  citensiTe  forests, 
the  finest  of  which  grow  on  fertile,  lerel,  or  gcntly 
sloping  lande,  which  are  proper  for  the  ciiltivation 
of  com.     The  wood  of  this  Bpecies  is  considered 
■tronger,  tougfaer,  and  more  compact  than  that 
of  the  American  white  beech ;   and,  in  the  district 
of  Haine  and  in  Britith  America,  wbere  the  oak  J 
ia  rare,  it  ia  employed  with  the  Bugsr  maple  and  / 
yellow   birch,  or   f£tula  excelsa,   fbr  the   lower*' 
part  of  the  frame  of  Tessels.    A*  it  is  extremely 

liable  to  injury  &om  worms,  and  speedil^  decays  when  exposed  to  alternate 
dryness  and  moisture,  it  b  seldom  used  m  tbe  construction  of  houses;  but, 
wbcre  nothing  better  can  be  procured,  it  is  selected  for  making  hoops.  Shoe- 
lasts  are  made  oif  it,  and  otner  minorarticle*;  because,  wben  perVectly  Eea- 
soned,  it  is  not  tiable  to  warp.  On  tbe  whole,  the  wood  is  inferior  in  compact- 
ness  and  solidity  to  the  European  beech,  thou^  planks  of  it,  about  3  ic 
thick,  are  aomedmes  exported  to  Britain.  The  tree  was  introduced  into 
Eng^and  by  Hessre.  Lee  snd  Kennedy;  and  its  folisge  roakes  a  tci^  Gne 
appearance,  both  in  the  Haromersmith  Nursery  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 
Though  the  leaves  do  not  did^  roBterially  fivm  those  of  the  common  beech 
during  summer,  yet,  in  autumn,  they  beconie  decidedly  darker,  and  die  off  of 
B  nisty  green,  af^roaching,  in  F.  t.  caroliniana,  to  black.  In  Aroerica,  this 
speciea  is  ■ubject  to  the  attat^s  of  Pbals^  teMelliris  (Abb,  md  SmUA  J«*.,  ii, 
t.  75. ;  and  our  fig.  1918.),  the  cream-barred,  or  beecb,  tus«>ck  motb,  wfaich 
derours  the  lesTes.  The  caterpillar  of  this  insect  is  brown,  and  the  imago 
pale  buff :  it  is  roost  comroon  in  Oeorgia.  On  the  wbole,  both  the  species  and 
-' '-•'■ss  well  deserve  culture  as  onuuncntBl  irees  of  the  middle  saie.    Tbey 


4 


are  propagated  by  layers  and  grafUng ;  and  planta,  in  the  LontloD  nurseries, 
are  i*.  each  ;  at  New  York,  25  cents. 
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b.  ^tetiet  notyH  mtrod»eed. 
t  3.  F.  OBu'aUA  ATa*.    The  obUqueJeuwrf  Beech. 
" ■ —    "*Tii.  Mu,  M  laa.i  mt 


dmiT.  PeTtulk  ef  tt>  ■•■■  Oowen 
•BUUrT>>™lvl<*'^-^i'™*(>''  ADlbcn 
jl^-40.  CivuMa  tfuilltoim,  murlcU^ 
44«tt«i  ••■■•■(•  «*te,  sUuM.  Orm. 
lin  iBduika;  S4ided  i  uula  wIihL 
tM/rtH.)    A  UU  tne,auGTeorcliiII.  ,^^~ 

■«nsiH  In  BwMBbo'.    lo  CtaUL  lc  !•  jfilLt^  * 

knoiniGir  tbe  lum^  oT  BoUf.    I^ts  flU^i' 

■luniiite,  tna  1  ta.  lo  f  Hi.  iopi,  •od  UlS^J/ 

fMBi  4  llDu  to  S  Ubc*  brood.    gUpaiai  ~— — ^ 

<U«kluoui,    iHiabniuccDU^,  UDOcobtc,  ^ 

llncu:  aboul  thelenrboftbc  pM«ltt  A 

B,  Cupnte  mvolutrijwm  ;  Segmenlt  namw,  ladmate.   Ovariet  lateraUg  aueried. 
VouTig  leavei  not  pScatt. 

A.  Speaet  mtroduced  iato  Sritam. 
t  i.F,  SBTULol^ES  Mirb.     The  BircbJike,  or  evergreen,  Beech. 
UemttkaUmt.    Hlrk  In  Mtn.  Huk.  U.f.m.;  Uook.  In  Bot.  Mu 
Agrwilm^.    MtB.  Mu,  14.  L  a.  I  ■>d  ourjK.  inOL 

%RCbv.,«c.    Law»!  ri>«t«  mtHi,  daam,  tatatUu,  Jtttmj,  ihlnliig,  gtrtrou»  i  mnid  »1  thc 
^Hi,  oiiibort  ftutuclkL    Muib  ct  tbe  ibbIc  lonn  •oUtuy,  tuiUiuic.  »~-7.|abed.    Autbn 
10— la.    Cuiiulef  iBToluciUbnB,  HBDOtb,  «^artltei  •cfmeou  ncBil;  Bbcv,  lulidMa.    Qnris 
Uded,lBlennrewrtcd|Hi|t«niwslnMe.  (WiM;)    Ab  «ct- 
peen  In^  ■  natlTc  of  Tcrn  M  Fucga,whae  II  Cnn  tut^liinHc. 


TDUBi  iiouta.    'nic  >Un  li  cndlT  tiken  olTj   cod  tbe  icnulniDf 
DonloD,  wboi  nw,  UKH  llke  cold  Eaw-hccL     Whcn  Ihbninnu 

TtfotrUhwliite  colour.    (Scu  BmeUuxLK  ia  Oard.  if«..°»ol.  iL  „ 

tan. ;   and  Oimp.  la  SbL  M^.,    ToLU.pL  MO.)    X  lctultildci  IBtD 

iBld  to  h«Te  been  iolraduad  In  ISSOi  but  we  biTC  Dot  mcb  Ihe  iduL 

I  5.  F.  anta'rctica  Forit.     The  antarcuc  Beecb. 
tdnmkaUom.    Font.  1°  CommenL  Oa((l.,g.  p.  Ui  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,4.  p.  «60. 
Smn.  aar.,»!:.  Leaia  »•!>,  bluot,  «libiDUi ;  •ttcDuucdu  tbcbuci  doublTdenUlc;  thcirDiv 
^uted.  (H^iOL)  Anul>eafTerndelFuefa,^ndlBtiDdutallBIS30.    Bnnch« ni«inl, torti 
!.«•«  ■Itfmate,  pctloUIe,  Uln.  I«i>>  pllotc:  Ttlnian  the  under  Me  tomcwhu  daWDj: 
Uelh  lauodUh,  lAunL  1  tniU.  V  PL,  It.  p.  MO.]    We  hire  nern  tea  tbe  plut 

b.  Spedei  notyet  irttroduced  itUo  Britith  Gardeni. 
1  0.  F.  Dombb't/  JlfirA.     Doinbey's  or  Ihe  Mifrlle-Uaoed,  Bcech. 
IdaUUIcaUim.    Utai.  Miu.,  It.  p.  468.  j  Comp.  BoL  Meg.,  1.  p.  3DL 
&«»>*«(.    M»m.Mui,It,LilLiUidDuij«.l»L 


cortla\;u.     castk^vea. 

Spn.  OUr.,  4e.    1.»»  anUJHi- 
roiMui;     •nnled,    coiliiEtouil 
>bulDf_      ■lnbmuj ;       wedffe. 
•iMMrvid  M\v"  ■'  Us  te».   , 
ou  •ny  ihon  buUBlki.    Pnl.   > 

KuUti,  t_&loli«L      AotlMn 
10.     CupulH  liiTiilucriffinii, 
«iKnth,  i-piinltc  I  legnKatl  ■!• 

luenll;  nWiUd,  &jliM|  iB. 
■Ih  BuiiliiUa.   ^Hiri,)   A  till 

m  fcuDd,  mkn*  wllh  F.  gb- 

iD  In  cliLII  bi  th«  ume  j 
>it.  uid  fuinU:.  eiceU  > 


tenute,  frDm  5  I 

Uia    Oownliii    bruich™,  ind 
ibsut  douMe  the  «lie  « the  ite- 

be  leuatb  of  Ibe  iirtlek.   ftult  unkiiDwii.    li^An.  Mu,  lir.  F.au8.) 

t  10.  f.  DU^uiA  JiM.    The  dubioua  Beech. 


UtwHfhidim.    HfB.  MiK,  M 

' —     •«B.  Mu.,14.u«l.i  ■adaiK/c.lSK. 


ir.itc.    Leina  «f U&,  Munllab,  doubl;  leiTUe,  corUefow,  •hlnlDCfbhniuiinuBd 
n  ihDn  IbotiMlki.    Perliuilh  oT  Ihe  iHila  HUtuT,  turtiiiute,  S— 7-labed.    ADthen  1 
(Vfrt.)  II  liutremelr  iirobible  thit  the^.  diltiUii  naililna  uicn  Ihiu  ■•iriclT  01 F.  Mul 

•p^om  iiiDtbei  ropriu  perrBctlir  rceemblc*  thU  of  F.Mulolde>iBiMlCoiniiier»ii,who|K 

'"  "-- uD  ol  MigcUu,  bad  pUced  It  >lan|  wlth  tliu  •pecla,  under  the  ume  td . 

Ai  KlHid  hid  DOC  •cca  tJ>c  toula  ftowK,  ha  tiiouibt  It  bctler  not  lo  ooilti 

Genus  IIL 


CABTA^NEA  Tount.     Tns  Cbssthut.     Zfn,  5yi/.  MonceVla  Polydndrio. 

»>miiTiiif».    niuc  Lta.  an^  o(h«  i Thltiilgnlcr.  Ft.:  XiHUnle,  dcr. ;  Culeciu,  Ilil.  \  Cutuw, 
S^wiOutvlietni,  ^nrt.  i  Cuunletn^  SiKd.  ind  JW  ;  KeKbtm,  Anu. 

SeieripHim,  ^c.  Deciduoui  trees,  with  nearly  ihe  mme  geogrephical  dis- 
tribution  BB  tbe  oak,  but  inore  tender.  There  is  onl^  one  European  ipectes, 
wbich  ii  chiefly  vslusble  aa  a  fruit  tree,  and  as  coppice-wood ;  tbe  tiinber  of 
full^rowQ  treei  being  brittle,  and  of  short  duretion.  The  roliege  is  large  and 
omaniental;  and,  in  thiB  and  ita  fruit,  it  beun  a  close  analo^  to  the  beedi. 
The  botanical  diSerence  between  ihe  two  genera  has  been  noticed  in  p.  IB49. 

I  l.  C.  vb'sca  Gta-ln.      The  eatable,  tioeet,  or  Spanuh,  Chestnut. 
UtwMttMm.    OKCULSnB.,  I.  |i.l81.i  Mlchi.  Amer.,  t.  p.  ISS.  i  Wllld.  ^i.  FL.Il  p.  Ma  i  LlDdL 

SrnDp.,  f.  tn. 

awmmtmn.     noui  CHUnB  Um.  Hgrt.  atf.,  «7.,  Hert.  JJpi.,  SSJ.,  Jtof.  L^M.,  79.,  MmI, 

Mtl.,  SA,  DaUt,  Ftrii.,  Sat.,  Gtm.  yirg.,  ISU,  Dii  Adi  Barlik.,  I.  p.  STO.,  Zi^  CtHI..  B. 

M...  .41.    Jiign.  Bol. ;    Cuttnva  HUfi  MlO.  DM.,  No.  L,  Saifi.   Can,  Mo,  iiS].,   MaU.  IlHc, 

&,  aiclna.,  L   33D.,  HiMI.    LO.  ^^  1.  p.  »8.  i    C.  rul>aiii  Lam.  Emtrc,  L  n  TU6., 

-■'  -     -        ~  -3a,  £v  "■.  *■  P-  "l-  IM.  Br.  n.,  cd.  3.,  p.  411.; 


I  lo  the  ftuit,  in  caDtridMlncllon 
ie  LoDdon  nurlielc,  ire  iid|ioi 


J.  DuHini.,it. 


Spee.  Char.,  ^c.  Leavea  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  miicronHlely  serrated  ; 
glBbrous  on  each  side.  ^fViUd.)  A  stately  tree,  rivalline  the  oak  in  tize 
and  longevity ;  bnt,  in  regard  to  its  timber,  comparativdy  wonfaleas.  A 
native  of  Asia  Minor;  biit  cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Eurape 
from  tiine  iinmeinorial. 
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yarieties.    These  may  be  arranged  In  two  classes;  those  whicb  are  constdered 
botanical  varieties^  and  those  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fruit. 

A.  JSolamcal  Varieties, 

S  C.  V.  2  asplen^fia  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836 ;  C.  heteroph^Ua  Hori. ;  C  lacinikta 
Hort, ;  C  «alicifolia  HorL,  has  the  leaves  cut  into  shreds,  regulariyy 
or  irregularly,  and  sometimes  so  as  to  appear  like  iinear-lanoeolate 
leaves ;  and  hence  the  epithet  of  «aiicifolia. 

S  C.  P.  3  cochledta  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  the  leaves  cuculat^  or  hooded, 
with  a  diseased  stunted  appearance. 

t  C.  V.  ^glabra  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836 ;  C.  v.  foliis lucidus  Hort.;  has  the leaves 
rather  thin,  and  more  shining  than  those  of  tbe  species. 

2  C.  V.  5  glauca^  C.  glauca  Hort.^  has  the  ieaves  somewbat  glauooua. 

¥  C.  o.  6  vttriegdta;  C,  v.  foliis  aureis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  has  the  leaves  vari- 
egated  with  yellow,  with  some  streaks  of  white;  and  the  tree,  when 
of  a  larger  size,  makes  a  s[>iendid  appearance  in  spring,  and  is  admi- 
rably  adapted  for  planting  among  evergreen  siu>ubs,  along  with  tfae 
balsam  poplar ;  the  colour  of  which,  when  the  leaves  first  ezpand, 
has  all  ttie  rich  yellow  of  this  variety,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
associated  in  the  raind  with  ideas  of  health ;  whereas  variegation  is 
known  to  be  generally  the  effect  ok'  disease. 

1t  C.  V.  7  americdna;  C,  vesca  Michx.  N,  Anter,  Sjfi.,  m,  p.  9. — llus  rdciety 
has  broader  leaves  than  the  European  chestnut. 

B.  FnM>eariHg  VaneHes. 

In  the  French  catalogues  these  are  very  numerous ;  and  in  De  CkahroTs 
Siatistiques  de  Savone,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that  between  40  and  50  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  the  province  of  Mondovi,  in  Piedmont.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  voL  L 
p.  322.)  There  are  upwards  of  20  sorts  cultivated  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural  Society'8  Garuen,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  four  fol- 
lowing  as  deserving  the  preference  for  omamental  cultivation:  —  Cfaa- 
taignier  prime,  C.  I^lhie,  the  Downton  Chestnut,  and  Prolific  Chestnut. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  foUowing  English  sorts : — Devonshire,  Lewis's, 
Lisbon,  Masters^s,  Canterbury,  Knight*s  Proiific,  and  the  New  Prolific. 
The  nurserymen  in  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  in  Jersey,  generally  pay 
more  attention  to  the  sweet  chestnut,  as  a  fruit  tree,  than  the  nurserymen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  is  said  to  be  a  tree  of  a  very  superior 
variety  in  a  garden  in  St.  Petcr's  parisb,  Jersey,  from  which,  it  is  believed, 
plants  are  propagated  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  in  that  island.  (See  Gerd. 
Mag.y  voL  vii.  p.  101.) 

The  varieties  cultivated  in  France  for  the  table  are  divided  into  two  kiodsi, 
viz.,  les  chdtmgnes  and  les  marrons  ;  the  former  being  to  the  latter  what  the 
crab  is  to  the  apple.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  much  preferred,  being  larger, 
more  farinaceous,  and  sweeter.  When  roasted,  they  have  also  a  rich  creamy 
iiavour,  and  an  aromatic  odour,  in  which  the  common  chestnuts  are  quite 
deficient.  The  best  marrons  soid  in  Paris  are  the  marrons  de  L^ons;  and 
the  best  kinds  of  the  common  chestnut  are :  —  La  chataigne  de  Bois,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  small,  will  not  keep,  and  is  of  little  flavour;  and  tbe  tree 
forms  the  principal  coppice-wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris :  la  Ch»- 
taigne  ordinaire,  of  which  the  fruit  is  rather  better,  and  the  tree  more 
vigorous,  and  a  greater  bearer :  la  Chataigne  pourtalonne,  the  ihiit  of  whicfa 
is  very  fine,  and  produced  in  great  abundance :  la  Chataigne  printaniere, 
the  fruit  of  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  produced  very  earlj 
in  the  season  :  la  Chataigne  verte  du  Limousin,  which  produces  very  large 
excelient  fruit,  which  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  the  tree  of  which  preserves 
its  leaves  ei^een  much  loncer  than*any  of  the  other  varieties :  and  la  Cha- 
taigne  exmade,  the  fiiiit  of  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  common  chestnuts 
for  the  tabie ;  but  the  tree,  which  is  iow,  with  spreading  branches,  is  aucfa 
an  abundant  bearer,  that  it  soon  exhausts  itself.  (Le  Bon  Jard.  1837.) 

Description,  Spc.     The  chestnut,  undcr  favourable  circumstances,  is  a  mag- 
nificent  trec,  though  it  never  attains  a  height,  or  diameter  of  head,  equal  to 
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the  British  oak ;  and  it  differs  essendally  from  that  tree,  in  its  dmber  not  in- 
creasing  in  value  as  it  increaaes  in  age.  The  trunk,  in  deep  free  soiU,  and  in 
Bituations  sheltered  rather  than  exposed,  rises  erect,  and  forms  a  massive 
column  of  wood ;  but,  in  unsuitable  soils,  and  in  elevated  exposed  situations, 
and  in  cold  climates,  it  ramifies  at  the  height  of  lOft.  or  12  ft.,  and  the  tree 
assumes  the  character  of  a  large  pollard.  In  all  cases,  the  diaroeter  of  the 
trunk  is  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  head,  or  the  height  of 
the  tree.  The  branches  form  nearly  the  same  angle  with  the  trunk  as  those 
of  the  oak ;  though  in  thriving  trees  the  angle  is  somewhat  more  acute.  They 
spread  widely»  and  are  round,  and  smooth  when  young.  The  bark  is  remarkable 
for  its  deep  wide  clefts,  which,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says,  *'  seem  to  have  iurnished 
ideas  for  some  omaments  in  Gothic  arcliitecture ;"  alluding,  we  suppose,  to 
some  kinds  of  tracery  in  the  upper  parts  of  windows  in  the  florid  Gotnic  st^le. 
The  ieaves  on  oid  trees  are  from  4in.  to  6in.  long;  but  on  young  and  vigo- 
rous  shoots  they  are  often  nearly  1  ft.  in  length,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in 
breadth.  In  France,  the  leaves  of  the  cbataigniers  are  narrower  than  those 
of  the  marroniers,  and  those  of  both  are  narrower  than  tbe  leaves  of  wild 
and  cultivated  chestnuts  in  England ;  which  difference  may  be  observed  in 
the  two  climates  to  be  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  broad-Ieaved  trees. 
The  leaves  are  elliptic-Ianceolate,  acute,  smooth,  with  many  transverse  vdns, 
terminating  in  sharp  serratures ;  often,  but  not  always,  terminating  in 
mucros.  They  are  of  a  rich  shining  green  above ;  and  paler,  and  some- 
Umes  rather  glaucous,  beneath.  The  barren  catkins  are  numerous,  axiliary, 
solitary,  ydlow,  and  pendulous ;  almost  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  decidu- 
ous.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  and  are 
ranged  along  the  common  stalk,  in  lateral  sessile  tufts.  The  stamens  are 
numerous  and  spreading.  The  fertile  flowers  are  much  fewer  than  the  barren 
ones :  they  are  placed  on  terminai  stalks,  which  are  lengthened  out  as  the 
fruit  advances.  The  styles  are  about  6,  with  long,  smooth,  upright  stigmas. 
GsBrtner  detected  about  12  scarlet  rudiments  of  stamens  among  the  wool  at 
the  base  of  the  styles.  Nuts  large,  broadly  ovate,  generally  2 ;  flat  on  the 
inner  side,  and  each  attached  by  a  broad  scar  to  the  bottom  of  the  ffreatly 
enlarged  outer  calyx,  the  outside  of  which  is  copiously  armed  with  complicated 
clusters  of  sharp  prickles.  (Snuth,)  The  root  descends  perpendicularly,  like 
that  of  the  oak,  but  not,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  quite  so  great  a  depth.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  young  trees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  averages  irom  2  ft. 
to  3ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  or  12  years.  The  tree  will  attain  the  height  of 
from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  from  50  to  60  years ;  before  which  period  its  timber  is 
generally  in  the  highest  degree  of  perrection ;  but  the  tree  will  live  for  several 
centuries  afterwards,  and  produce  abundance  of  fruit ;  its  timber,  in  the  mean 
while,  beginning  to  decay  at  the  heart,  or  become  brittle,  and  fit  only  for  fuel. 
In  Germany,  according  to  Willdenow,  the  height  is  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and 
the  duration  of  the  tree  firom  50  to  100  years.  In  America,  according  to 
Michaux,  the  chestnut,  in  favourable  situations,  commonly  attains  the  height 
of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a  circumference  of  15  ft.  or  16  ft.  The  oldcst  chestnut 
in  England  is  that  at  Tortworth,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  before  the 
rionquest ;  and  the  largest  which  we  have  ever  heard  of  is  a  tree  in  Studiey 
Park,  of  which  Jig,  1923.  is  a  portrait,  to  the  scale  of  lin.  to  30  ft.;  and 
which  is  1 12  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  7  ft. 
4(  in.,  and  of  the  nead  91  ft.  6  in.  By  far  the  handsomest  tree  of  this  species 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  that  at  Muswell  Hill,  figured  in  our  last 
Volume,  which  is  66  ft.  liigh,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  nearly  70  ft.  This  tree  has  been  planted 
between  70  and  80  years.  No  tree  stoles  more  fireely  than  the  sweet  chest- 
nut,  at  whatever  age  it  may  be  cut  over. 

Geography,  The  sweet  chestnut  is  found  in  the  east  and  west  of  Asia, 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  In  the  Old  World  its  coun- 
tries  are  more  particularly  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Caucasus;  but  it  is 
also  found  in  the  Canaries,  and  in  Tenerifle.  It  does  not  grow  sponta- 
neously  to  the  north  of  Tereck,  in  the  Russian  empire ;  and  it  does  not  ripen 
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iti  fhiit  nay  where  eicept  tn  a  climate  tfaat  will  ripen  the  enpe  also  in  tlie 
open  air.  'fhers  are  several  Erpedei  Taund  in  Java,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  ChiiB, 
and  the  Himalajits ;  end  one  of  thete  is  supposed  to  be  identicat  with  C.  v^scb. 
{MsrM.')  In  Britain,  the  Bweet  chectnut  ii  by  eome  coitEidered  to  be  indi- 
genouH ;  but,  notwithstandine  the  great  age  of  Home  ■pecimens,  it  appeais  to 
us  more  than  prabable  that  they  have  all  been  planted.  Thia  doubt  is  noticed 
b;  Ray  tuid  Evclyn,  and  was  warmly  taken  u^  by  Daines  Bamngton,  abaut 
the  muldle  of  the  laat  century ;  and  the  diBcussiona  which  took  place  between 
that  gentteman,  M.  Ducarel,  and  some  otbers,  wiU  be  found  in  the  PhilotopUaU 
TVanioctioru,  vols.  lix.  and  Ixi. ;  and  in  the  Genliema*'t  Ma^ame^  for  1T6C. 
(  8ee  p.  23.)  In  the  Engluh  Ftora,  the  chestnut  b  atated  to  be  "  found  in 
woods;  anait  ^pears  to  be  wild  in  the  south  and  west  of  En^land."  It  has 
been  planted  in  Scotland,  and  sometimeB  ripens  a  few  fhiit  in  the  wannest 
districts  of  EastLothian.  Itgrows  vigorously  in  Ireland,  but  neverripensfrait 
there.  In  Scandinavia  it  ts  unknown.  It  is  HppHrently  wtld  in  some  parts  of 
Frsnce,  and  stil!  more  so  in  -Spain  and  Italy ;  thougfa  it  ia  most  probable  thal 
it  waa  originally  planted  in  tfaese  countries  hy  tfac  Honiana.  It  abounda  in 
tbe  neighbourfaood  of  Nicc,  BQd  iu  the  kingdom  of  Kaples.     It  ia  particularly 
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abundant  on  the  Apennines,  especially  at  Valombrosay  and  also  between 
Florence  and  Bologna ,  and  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  as  having  struck  him  when  in  Italy,  and  with  which  we 
were  ourselves  very  much  pleased  when  there;  viz.  that  these  chestnut  trees 
on  the  Apennines  are  generally  scattered  over  a  surface  resembling  the  green- 
sward  of  a  firitish  lawn.  According  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Philippi,  Cbst^nea  vesca 
does  not  appear  to  be  wild  in  any  part  of  Etna,  but  always  to  be  cultivated. 
**  We  noticed  it,"  he  says,  "  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Zoccolaro,  at  a  height  of 
3900  ft.;  and  Gemmellaro  is  said  to  have  traced  it  as  high  as  5100ft.;  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake,  arisine  from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  altitude. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  the  chestnut  trees  reach  to  2500  ft.,  and  on  the 
Pyrenees  to  2800  ft.  Etna  is  ceiebrated  for  the  great  age  and  colossal  dimen- 
sions  of  its  chestnut  trees :  the  noted  Castagno  di  Cento  Cavalli  has  a  cir- 
cumference  near  the  root  of  IdOft.;  the  Castagno  di  Santa  Agata,  70  ft.;  and 
the  Castagno  della  Nave,  64  ft.  Their  stems,  however,  attain  no  great  height» 
but  soon  branch  ofT  above  the  ground ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  first-mentioned 
one,  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  not  one  stem,  but  many,  shoot  from  the 
same  root ;  for  there  are  now  5  individual  trunks  separate  from  each  other ; 
and  it  is  a  general  custom  in  Sicily,  when  these  trees  attain  a  diameter  of  about 
1  fL,  to  cut  them  down  just  above  the  root,  when  a  number  of  new  shoots 
are  thrown  out,  which  shortly  become  trees  again.  M.  Brunner  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  as  is  stated  in  his  Excursion  through  the  Easi  of  Liguria,  ElbOy 
Sicify,  and  MaUa^^  (See  dmf.  io  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  90.)  In  North  Ame- 
rica,  the  sweet  chestnut  is  u>und  as  far  as  lat.  44^  n.,  in  New  Hampshire ; 
where,  however,  it  is  less  common  than  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  of  Oeorgia,  and  abounds  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  in  East 
Tennessee;  preferring,  in  all  these  countries,  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  the 
fertile  gravelR^soils  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Hktory.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  j^enerally  said  to  have  been  brouffht  to* 
Europe  by  the  Oreeks,  from  Sardis,  m  Aflia  Minor,  about  504  b.  c.  It  wa» 
first  called,  in  Oreek,  Sardianos  Balanos,  the  Sardis  nut;  aflerwards  Dior 
Baianot  Lopimon,  from  its  being  considered  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  th& 
walnuty  exoept  in  the  smoothness  of  its  inner  bark.  The  name  of  Castanea  was 
given  to  it  from  Kastanea,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Pontus,  in  Asia ;  and  also 
of  one  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  near  the  river  Peneus ;  in  both  which  places 
tbe  chestnut  grew  in  great  abundance,  being  a  native  of  the  former  locality» 
and  having  been  first  planted  in  Oreece  in  the  latter,  whence  it  was  sent,. 
in  the  reien  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  to  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  the  Koman» 
received  the  chestnut  from  the  Oreeks,  as  they  called  it  both  Castanea  and 
Olans  Sardiana.  Theophrastus  mentions  that,  in  his  dme,  Mount  Olvmpus 
was  nearly  covered  wtth  chestnut  trees ;  and  Pliny  enumerates  eight  kinds  tnat 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  his  dav.  Pliny  adds  that  chestnuts  were  ground 
into  mealy  and  made  into  bread,  by  the  poor.  These  were  of  an  inferior  kind,. 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  populares;  and  he  adds  that  there  was  another 
sort,  which  were  eenerally  boiled,  and  which  were  called  cocthkB.  He  like- 
wise  savs, — **  Under  the  common  name  of  nuts,  we  compcehend,  also,  chest- 
nuts,  though  they  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  acoms ;  except  that  they 
have  a  larger  and  more  prickly  covering.  It  is  surprisin^  that  we  set  so  little 
value  upon  a  firuit  which  nature  has  taken  so  much  pams  to  preserve  from 
injury.  Sometimes  three  nuts  are  found  in  one  of  these  prickly  covers.  The 
first  skin  of  the  nut  is  flexible;  but  the  second  has  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth^ 
like  the  skin  of  the  walnut :  therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  it. 
Chestnuts  are  better  roasted  than  cooked  in  any  other  manner.'*  {Nai,  Hui,y 
One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  chestnut  trees  in  the  world  is  that  on  Mount 
Etna,  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  called  Castagno  di  Cento  Cavallf, 
because,  as  it  is  said,  Jean  of  Arragon,  on  her  road  nrom  Spain  to  Naples,. 
visited  Mount  Etna,  attended  by  ber  prindpal  nobility,  and  was  caugfat  in  a 
heavy  shower;  when  the  queen,  and  a  hundred  cavaliers,  took  shelter  under 
the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  complettely  covered  them>  and  saved  them 
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Croin  the  min.  (Hoael,  Vomge  en  Scile,  tom.  n.  p.  79.)  Tbe  sutbor  adds, 
howerer,  thu  the  Spanisn  queen'8  vidt  b  somewnat  ^XKrypbaL  Thc  tree 
itseir,  wben  vUited  by  M.  Houel,  wu  ia  a.  itaie  of  decay :  it  hod  loM  tfae 
greater  part  ot  iti  brandiea,  Biid  ita  tnuik  waa  quite  hollow.  A  boiue  waa 
erected  ia  tbe  biterior,  with  Hiiiie  country  people  livinc  in  it,  with  an  oren,  in 
which,  sccording  to  the  custom  of  tfae  countiy,  they  mied  chotout*,  filberts, 
■od  other  frtiits,  which  tbey  wisbed  to  preserre  for  winter  use ;  usiiig  u  fue), 
when  tfaey  could  find  no  other,  pieces  cut  with  a  hatchet  from  the  interior  of 
the  tree.  In  Brydone'!  time,  in  1770,  thii  tree  mcEinired  904  ft.  in  circam- 
ference.  He  lays  that  it  had  tbe  appearance  of  five  disdnct  trces;  but  that  be 
wai  SMured  that  the  space  was  once  filled  with  solid  dmber,  and  that  thnre 
WBB  no  bwk  in  tbe  inside.  This  circuniBtance  of  an  otd  trunk,  hoUow  in  the 
interior,  becoming  Beparsted,  so  as  to  bave  the  appearance  of  beti^  the 
remaint  of  serend  diBtmct  trees,  is  frequently  met  witn  in  the  case  of  nry  old 
mulberry  treet  in  Britain,  and  olive  trees  in  Italy.  Kircber,  about  a  centu^ 
bdbre  Brydone,  afBnns  tfaat  an  enttre  flock  of  theep  might  be  enclosed  within 
tbe  Etna  chestnut  as  in  a  fold.  Tbe  sweet  chestnut  was,  in  ali  probability, 
introduced  into  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  fbr  tbe  sake  of  iti  fruit ; 
■nd,  being  a  tree  of  great  duration,  and  ripening  its  fruit,  it  could  hardl* 
^  to  become  a  permanent  inbabitant.    The  old  chestnut  tree  at  T<wtworth 


(Jig.  ]9S4>.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  18  ft.)  inav,  indeed,  posaibly  have  been  one 
of  those  plonted  by  the  RomBns.  The  oldett  chestnut  tree  in  the  iidgb- 
bourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Cobbam,  in  Kent,  of  which  J!g.  I9S5.  ia  « 
portmit,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  \2  ft.  Cambden  mentions  that  Cowdra;  Park, 
in  Sussex,  was  fiiinous  in  his  time  for  its  chestnut  trees;  snd  the  town  of 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfbrdsbire,  is  aupposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
number  nf  chestnut  trees  that  fonnerly  grew  there.  Old  Tusser,  in  1562, 
enumerates  cfaeetnuts,  in  his  list  of  fruit  tieei  which  may  be  tiansptanted  in 
January ;  and  I^ird  Bacon  mentions  the  chestnut  in  his  Eum/  m  Planiahotu. 
The  tree,  however,  if  once  plentifut,  appears  soon  to  have  become  compar>- 
ttve  scercely ;  for  the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  An  old  Thrift  tietely  revhrJ, 
published  in  IGIS,  recomroendi  plauting  tbe  chestnut  as  a  "  kind  of  timber 
treeof  which  few  grow  in  England;"  and  which,  fae  adds,  will  not  only  pro- 
duce  "  large  and  excellent  good  timber,"  but  "good  fruit,  tfaat  poore  people, 
in  timeof  dearth,  may,wilha  sinaJI  quantitieof  oatsorbarley,  makebreadof.'' 
He  also  says  that  a  chestnut  tree,  "  when  you  b^in  6TSt  to  plant  it,  will  grow 
moreinone  yeare,thananoake  will  doe  in  two."  (p.7.)  Hr.  Samuel  Hanlib, 


who  wrote  some  years  Rflerirarda,  says,  "  In  divers  places  of  Kent,  u  ia  and 
about  Gravesend,  in  the  countre]',  and  elsewhere,  very  inanv  prime  tlmbers  of 
their  old  baras  and  houses  are  of  cheatDnt  wood;  and  yet  ttiere  ia  now  scarce 
a  chestnut  tree  within  20  niilcs  of  the  place,  and  the  people  eltogethcr  ignorant 
ofaiich  treea.  Thia  sheweth  tbat  in  fonner  timea  those  places  did  abound 
with  such  timber."  (Legacy,  &c.,  p.  18.)  A  proof  how  early  the  idea  pre- 
vniled  of  the  wood  of  Quercus  scssiliflora  beiog  that  of  the  chestnut.  Tn 
the  ycar  1076,  an  ancestor  of  the  faioiiy  of  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg,  in  Nor^- 
folk,  was  said  lo  be  h  great  planter  of  cheatnuts ;  and  some  account  of  his 
treea  will  be  found  in  a  succeedine  page.  The  tree,  however,  wes  compara- 
tively  neglected,  till  towardB  the  ^tter  end  of  the  last  century;  when  the 
Society  of  Arts,  reviving  the  idea  (which,  aa  we  have  seen  above,  wes  cur- 
rent  as  long  ago  aa  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.),  that  the  carpentry  of  many  of 
our  old  bujTdiogs  consisted  of  chestnut  wood,  oSereil  rewards  for  planting  che 
tree  ;  and  these  were  given  to  a  number  of  individiialB  who  made  plantationa 
of  it.  The  tree  is  now  chiefly  planted  as  coppice-wood  and  for  its  fruit  in 
EnglHnd,  and  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  En^and,  it 
is  cniefly  planted  in  hop  countries,  and  on  the  mar^ns  of  orchards,  aa  a  fruit 
tree.  There  are  considerable  plantations  of  it  in  Devoashire,  from  which  targe 
quantides  of  fruit  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

In  France,  aa  in  Bntain,  it  was  formerly  believed  thet  the  timber  in  the 
roofs  of  the  oldest  cathedr^s,  and  in  the  Louvre  and  other  buildin^,  was  of 
cheatnuE ;  and  it  waa  thought,  in  consequence,  that  the  tree  had,  m  former 
timea,  been  much  more  abundant  in  France  than  it  now  is  in  that  country. 
BuSbn,  however,  demonatrated  that  oak  wood,  after  a  great  number  of  yeara, 
puta  on  the  appeanmce  of  that  of  the  chestnut;  end,  afterwards,  Daubeoton, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1787.),  set  tfae  question  et  rest,  by  showing  that  what  had 
been  taken  for  chestnut  was  Q.  EessiIifldrH.  At  the  same  time,  it  ia  obaerved 
in  the  DicHonnaire  det  Eaux  et  Foritt,  that  chestnut  treee  must  formerly  have 
been  much  more  coramon  in  France  than  at  present ;  becauae  orchards  of 
them  are  often  referred  to  under  the  name  of  ch&taigneraies  in  ancicnt  wKtings  ; 
and  Acoata  reports  that  tfae  groves  of  chestnut  trees  in  Frence  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  1709,  by  a  very  severe  froat,  which  followed  suddenly  after 
heavy  rains.  In  K}ie  Dhctionruare  Umceriel  (published  at  Lyona  in  1791,  art. 
Chataignier),  it  is  stated,  from  the  records  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  that  "  the 
Forest  of  Orlcans  has  been  observed  lo  change  alcematcly  the  epecics  of  ita 
timber ;  to  faave  been  for  a  space  of  time  in  oak,  then  in  chestnut,  end  after- 
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wards  in  oak  a^in.  In  the  woods  of  oak  many  young  chestnut  trees  are  fooDd 
intermixed,  which,  being  oyerpoweredy  make  but  smail  propress.  When  tlie 
former  are  feiled,  the  mtter,  enjoyiog  a  fireer  current  of  air,  grow  Tigorously, 
choke  the  young  shoots  of  the  oak,  and  assume  their  situations:  the  same  has 
been  remanLed  in  other  forests."  (  See  TVatu.Soc.  Arts»,  xii.  p.  1 13.}  At  present, 
the  chestnut  abounds  in  France,  on  the  borders  of  the  Khine,  in  I)aaphine 
and  the  Vosges,  Limousin,  and  a  p;reat  many  other  places.  It  is  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  especially  as  coppice-wood ;  but  the  fruit  is  Bmall, 
and  of  httle  value.  The  chestnut  is  cultivatea,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  chiefly 
as  undergrowth,  for  fence-wood,  hop-poles,  and  yine-props.  In  Spain,  the 
chestnut  tree  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  miit;  which  is  proJuced  in  such  abun- 
dance,  as  to  be  not  only  a  common  food  of  the  peasantry,  but  an  ardde  of 
exportation ;  the  best  chestnuts  of  the  London  markets  being  always  Irom 
Spain ;  and  henee,  as  before  observed,  the  name  of  **  Spanish  chestnut.'* 
According  to  M'Culloch,  **  chestnuts  from  Spain  and  Italy  are  frequently 
kilndried,  to  prevent  germination  on  their  passage.  During  the  three  years 
ending  in  1831,  the  entries  of  fore^  chestnuts  for  home  consumption  ave- 
raged  20,948  bushels  a  year.  The  duty  of  2«.  per  bushd  produced,  in  1832, 
a  sum  which  proved  that  the  consumption  in  tnat  year  must  have  amoonted 
to  23,216  bushds." 

Roctictd  AUusions.  Virgil  frequently  mentions  the  chestnut  in  his  Edogna^ 
for  its  fruit ;  and  in  his  G-eorgicty  as  a  tree.  In  tbe  latter,  he  calls  it  the  lofty 
cfaestnut :  **  Ut  altae  castanese."    In  the  first  Eclogue  he  saysy-» 

— **  Sunt  noUa  mltia  ponift, 
CmtwniWi  moUei^  et  pres«i  oopU  lactii.** 

**  Rlpe  applet  and  loft  cfaestnuta  we  have  tbere, 
And  curd  abundant  to  Mipplj  our  fare.*' 

In  the  second  Eclogue,  the  chestnut  is  again  mendoned,  in  a  passage  which  is 
thus  rendered  by  Dryden :  — 

**  Hyielf  will  leerch  our  planted  gronndt  at  bome^ 
For  downy  peechee  and  tbe  sloaiy  plum ; 
And  thraui  the  cheitnuts  in  the  nelgfabouring  grore^ 
Sucfa  aa  my  AmaryUle  uaed  to  loTe.** 


And  Martial  says  :  — 


"  Et,  quae  Oocta  Neapolto  crteTlt, 
Lento  cettane»  Tapori  toeta.**  Lih.  ▼.  ^p|g.  79L 

**  For  d>eatnut«,  roeeted  by  a  gende  beat, 
No  dty  can  tbe  leemed  Naplee  bent** 

The  old  English  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  chestnut.    Herrick  says : — 

**  Remcmber  ub  in  cupe  Aill  crown*d, 
And  let  our  city  healtfa  go  round ; 
Ouite  thtougb  the  young  maids  and  the  men, 
To  the  ninth  number,  if  not  ten ; 
Until  the  fired  cfaestnuti  leap 
For  Joy  to  aee  the  flruite  ye  reap 
Frmn  the  plump  chalioe  and  tfae  cup» 
That  tempU  till  it  be  toMCd  up,** 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  **  chestnut  whilk  hath  iarded  roany  a  swine  ;** 
Shakspeare,  in  Macbeth^  of  a  *'  sailor^s  wife  with  chestnuts  on  her  lap;*'  and 
Milton  alludes  to  the  custom  of  roasting  chestnuts :  — 

**  While  hioet  on  my  heartfa  tfae  pulpy  pear, 
And  bteck%tng  cbestauts  gtart  and  crackle  there.** 

In  Catalonia,  Philips  tells  us,  a  custom  prevails  of  people  going  from  house  to 
house  on  AII  Saints'  Eve,  believing  that  by  every  chestnut  that  they  eat  in  a 
diflerent  house  they  will  free  a  souTfrom  purgatory.  (Pom,  JBrit,,  p.  96.) 

Properiies  and  Uset.  In  a  wild  state,  the  nut  of  tne  chestnut  aflbrds  food 
to  many  animals,  thou^h  its  leaves  and  wood  feed  but  few  insects ;  nor  does 
it  support  many  parasitic  or  epiphy tic  plants.  Subjected  to  man,  notwithstand- 
ing  its  near  alliance  to  the  oak,  it  is,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  moie 
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lueful  as  a  fruk  tree  than  for  its  timber.  Tfae  wood  of  the  chestnut,  bow- 
ever,  has  the  remarkable  property  of  being  more  durable  when  it  is  young 
than  when  it  is  old ;  the  sap  or  outer  wood  very  soon  changing  into  heart 
wood ;  and  hence  the  great  value  of  this  tree  for  posts,  fencing-poles,  stakes, 
hoops,  &c  The  wood,  when  green,  wdghs  68  Ib.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and 
when  drv,  41  Ib.  2  oz.  According  to  some  authors,  however,  it  weighs,  when 
dry,  48  Ib.  The  wood  is  easiiy  distinguished  from  that  of  the  own,  by  the 
transverse  fibres  bdng  roore  confused,  and  much  less  evident  to  the  naked  eye, 
more  especially  in  a  section  newly  cut ;  so  that,  to  ascertain  whether  a  plimk. 
of  timber  is  odc  or  chestnut,  it  is  only  necessary  to  saw  off  a  thin  slice  at  one 
of  its  extremities.  Bosc  agrees  in  this,  and  draws  as  a  conclusion  from  it, 
that  the  annual  layers  of  the  wood  not  being  freely  united  together  by  trans- 
verse  fibres,  must  necessarilv  be  liable  to  separate,  and  to  beDome  subject  to 
the  disease  which  is  cailed,  in  France,  cadranure  (literally,  dialUng).  This 
disease  cannot  be  discovered  till  the  tree  is  cut  down ;  when  it  is  found  to  be 
open  at  the  heart,  with  rents  radiating  fi^m  its  centre  towards  the  drcum- 
ference ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  wood  is  unfit  for  bein^  sawn  into  either 
planks  or  beams,  and  can  oniy  be  employed  for  laths  or  fencmg.  Bosc  found 
that  of  the  trunks  of  30  chestnut  trees,  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  which  he  had 
seen  cut  down  and  squared  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  there  were  20  in 
the  diseased  state  above  described.  Hence,  he  says,  we  seldom  find  any  trunka 
of  old  chestnut  trees,  becanse  this  peculiarity  in  their  organisation  not  only 
unfits  them  for  every  purpose  of  caipentr^  or  joinery,  but  occasions  them  to 
decay  from  the  centre  outwards.  To  us  it  appears  probable  that  this  organ* 
isation,  by  lessening  the  communication  of  the  juices  of  the  tree  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  may  also  be  the  cause  why  the  sap  wood  so  soon  becomes  heart 
wood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  all  that  has  been  said  in  &vour  of 
planting  the  chestnut  for  its  dmber  can  only  rank,  in  point  of  authority,  with 
what  has  been  said  respecting  planting  the  locust  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
French  writers  state  that  chestnut  wood  is  a  good  deal  used  for  making  wine- 
casks;  a  drcumstance  noticed  by  Rapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  The  Gai^eu .— — 

**  Wlth  close.8nin*d  cbectnut,  wood  of  iOY*reign  ute, 
For  caiking  up  the  gnpe*t  mott  powerflil  Juice** 

Wine  is  said  to  ferment  in  chestnut  casks  more  slowly,  and  be  less  likely  to 
evaporate :  it  also  does  not  contract  any  unpleasant  taste.  There  is  scarcely 
any  wood,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  which  makes  better  hoops,  as  these  resist 
the  dry  rot  in  cellars  where  every  other  kind  of  wood  decajrs.  Du  Hamel 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  chestnut  wood  decays  speedily,  when  it  ia 
subjected  altemately  to  diyness  and  moisture.  {Expkit  de  Boii,  p.  296.) 
Varennes  de  Fenille,  on  the  other  hand,  states  tbat,  m  La  Bresse,  posts  of 
chestnut  are  preferred  to  those  of  every  other  wood  for  forming  the  support» 
of  huts,  notwithstanding  these  posts  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  altemate 
humidity  and  dryness.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  not  much  approved  of 
as  fud  :  it  throws  out  sparks,  and  smoukiers  in  the  fire  rather  than  flames  ; 
though  it  gives  out  a  ^reat  deal  of  heat.  The  charcoai,  though  good,  is  not 
of  the  first  quality :  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  oak  for  domesdc  purposes,  and 
for  iron  founderies;  but,  according  to  Bosc,  and  most  other  Continental  writers» 
it  is  superior  to  that  of  oak,  or  any  other  wood,  for  forges;  and  it  is  much 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Biscay  and  in  Spain.  In  Switzerland,  chestnut  wood 
is  equally  valued  for  forges ;  but,  the  tree  being  rare  there,  the  charcoal  is  very 
dear.  (^Hitt,  Nat,  du  Jorat^  i.  p.  9.)  The  same  thing,  Michaux  informs  us,  is 
the  case  in  North  America.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  fumish 
a  great  deal  of  potash.  The  bark,  especially  of  young  trees,  is  used  for  tan- 
ning ;  but  it  only  sdls  for  half  the  price  of  that  of  oak.  The  leaves,  in  country 
places  in  France,  are  used  as  litter  for  cattie;  and,  when  dried,  they  are  em- 
ployed,  like  those  of  the  beech,  by  the  poor,  for  stuffing  mattresses.  ''  But 
those  leafy  beds,"  Evdyn  observes,  **  for  the  crackiing  noise  they  make  when 
one  tums  upon  them,  the  French  cdl  HcU  de  parUamenL**  {Hunt.  Evel.,  i. 
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p.  163.)  Siich  are  the  uses  of  tfaeVheatnut  tree  on  the  Condnent ;  from  whicfa, 
we  tfaink,  it  will  not  be  wondered  thftt  Emmerich  (CuUtire  ofForettt,  &c.)>  umI 
German  authoTB  geneniUy,  shonld  connder  tbe  chestnut  as  not  ranking  «s  a 

forest  tree. 

We  shali  now  take  a  sfaort  view  of  the  uaes  of  die  chestnut  tree  in  England 
firora  the  time  of  Eveljm.  This  author  commences  by  saying,  that "  the  chest- 
nut  is,  next  the  oak,  one  of  the  moet  sougfat  after  by  the  carpenter  and  joiner» 
It  hath  formerly  built  a  good  part  of  our  andent  houses  in  the  city  of  London, 
as  does  yet  appear.  I  ^d  once  a  very  Uu^  bam  near  the  city,  framed  entirely 
of  thia  dmber ;  and,  certainly,  the  trees  grew  not  fiir  off,  probably  in  some  woods 
near  the  town ;  for,  in  that  descriDtion  of  London  wntten  by  Fitz  Stephens, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  he  speaks  of  a  very  noble  and  large  forest,  which 
grew  on  ue  boreai  part  of  it,  and  which  was  well  stored  with  ail  sorts  of  good 
timber."  (Hunt.  Evd,,  i.  p.  161.)  It  is  evident  that  Evelyn  here  ialls  into 
the  oommon  error,  already  noticed,  of  coufounding  the  cheatnut  with  tlie  oak. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  chestnut  afibrds  the  best  stakes  for  palisades,  |)n^ 
for  vines  and  faops,  and  is  good  for  mili  timber  and  water-works,  or  wfaere  it  mav 
lie  buried ;  *  but  if  water  toucfa  tfae  roots  of  the  srowing  tree,  it  spoiis  botfa  fruit 
and  timber."  It  does  weli,  he  says,  if  kept  dry,  for  ooiumns,  tables,  cJiestSy 
chairs,  stools,  and  bedsteads;  and,  for  tubs  and  wine-casks,  ''wliicfa  it  nre- 
serves  witfa  the  least  possible  tincture  of  the  wood  of  any  wliatsoever.  If  tfae 
timber  be  dipped  in  scalding  oil,  and  weil  pitched,  it  becomes  estremely  dnr- 
abie;  but,  otherwise,  I  cannot  celebrate  the  tree  for  its  sincerity,  it  being 
found  that,  contrary  to  Uie  oak,  it  wiil  make  a  fiur  show  outwardiy,  when  it 
is  ali  decayed  and  rotten  within :  but  this  is  in  some  sort  recompensed,  if  it  be 
tnie  that  the  beams  made  of  chestnut  tree  have  this  property ;  that,  being 
somewhat  brittie,  they  give  waming,  and  premonish  the  danser  by  a  certain 
crackling;  so  as,  it  is  said,  to  have  frigfated  those  out  of  tne  baths  at  An- 
tandro,  whose  roof  was  laid  with  this  material,  but  wbich,  Pliny  says,  was  of 
hazel,  very  unlike  it.  Formeriy,  they  made  consultarv  staves  of  ttiis  tree ; 
and  the  variegated  rods  which  Jacob  peeled  to  lay  in  tne  troiighs,  to  impress 
a  fiiDcy  in  his  fitther-in-law's  concdving  ewes,  are  said  to  have  been  ot  this 
matenai.  The  coals  are  excellent  for  the  smitfa,  being  soon  kindled,  and  as 
soon  extinguished ;  but  the  ashes  of  chestnut  wood  are  not  convenient  to 
make  a  iee  with,  because  it  is  observed  to  stain  the  linen."  (Hunt.  BveL  Syi.,  L 
p.  162.)  Cook,  who  niay  be  considered  as  Evelyn*8  contemporary,  recom- 
mends  the  cfaestnut  for  coppice-wood,  and  says  tfae  timber  is  very  uaefiii. 
Miiler  fidis  into  the  error  ot  nis  time,  in  considering  the  old  roofs  of  oak  as 
being  formed  of  chestnut ;  and  hence  he  recommends  the  latter,  as  being  a 
very  valuabie  kind  of  timber;  though,  in  the  edition  by  Martyn,  this  author 
states  that  he  thinks  the  tiinber  supposed  by  Miiier  anid  other  writers  to  be 
chestnut,  in  our  oid  buildings,  is  only  oak  of  a  different  grain,  and  of  an  inferior 
quniity.  Marshali  says,  **  The  uses  of  the  chestnut  have  been  higfaly  extolled, 
and  it  may  deserve  a  considerable  share  of  the  praise  whicfa  has  been  given  to 
it.  As  a  substitute  for  the  oak,  it  is  preferable  to  the  elm ;  but  it  is  liabie  to 
to  be  shaky ;  and  tfaere  is  a  deceitfiil  brittleness  in  it."  Tliis  propertv  is  also 
mentioned  in  White's  Selbome ;  and  with  the  addition,  that  **  towards  the  heart 
the  wood  is  cup-shaky ;  that  is  to  say,  apt  to  separate  into  small  pieces  like 
cups,  so  that  the  inward  parts  are  of  no  use.  They  are  bought  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  coopenu^e,  but  must  make  but  ordinary  barrels,  buckets,  &c.  Chest- 
nut  sells  for  halfthe  price  of  oak;  but  has  sometimes  been  sent  into  the  king^s 
dock,  and  passed  off  instead  of  oak."  In  another  place,  he  observes  that  *'  &e 
timber  and  bark"  of  old  cfaestnut  trees  *'  are  so  "very  Vke  oak,  as  migfat  ea^y 
deceive  an  indifferent  observer."  Pont^y  says  that  the  wood  and  bark  of  the 
chestnut  are  known  to  possess  the  same  vaiuable  properdes  as  those  of  the  oak. 
Mitchell  says  that  tfae  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  oak, 
eitlier  in  buiidings  or  fences,  and  pardculariy  for  park  poies.  Matfaew  seems 
to  confound  the  wood  oi  the  chestnut  with  that  of  tiie  oak,  observing  that,  in 
England,  ''many  of  the  largest  of  our  ancient  piles  are  wooded  of  it."     Its 
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decrease,  he  thinks,  may  be  owing  to  a  sl^ht  refngeration  of  dimate;  but;  as 
the  climate  is  rather  improved»  and  tbe  spirit  of  planting  become  more  general, 
this,  he  thinksy  may  giye  encouragement  to  more  extended  planting  of  the 
chestnut.  There  is  one  circumstance,  he  says,  connected  with  the  timber  of 
the  chestnut,  in  Scotland,  which  must  prevent  its  general  use  in  ship-building ; 
and  that  is,  that  few  trees  of  it  of  any  size  are  found  without  the  timber  being 
shaky  or  spiit;  some  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  annual  rings,  or  concentric 
growths,  have  separated  from  each  other.  Mr.  Mathew,  who  ia  evidently  an 
original  observer,  though,  in  this  case,  he  has  mixed  up  fects  that  have  come 
under  his  own  observation  with  the  current  opinion  respecting  the  use  of 
chestnut  timber  in  oid  buildings,  and  in  the  Spanish  navy,  remarks,  with  Bosc, 
that  the  timber,  though  a  good  deal  similar  to  that  of  the  oak,  is  not  **  quite 
so  reedy  and  elastic,  but  is  destitute  of  the  large  laminae,  or  plates .  (flosh), 
which,  radiating  from  the  pith  to  tbe  outside,  become  so  prominent  to  view  in 
the  oak,  when  the  longituoinal  section  is  parallel  to  the  piane  of  tbe  laminae.'* 
(Nav.  Thn,t  p.  47.)  We  have  quoted  these  diiferent  opinions,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  ground  on  which  British  authors  hitherto  have  recom« 
mended  the  culture  of  the  chestnut  as  timber  is  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  roofs  of  many  of  our  ancient  buildings  are  formed  of  it ;  and  tbat,  on 
the  faith  of  this,  Eveiyn,  and  others  of  them,  appear  to  haveargued  in  ita 
favour,  contrary  to  their  own  experience. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  chestnut  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Kent,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  land  and  timber  surveyor, 
are  dated  1792,  and  were  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Traniactiona 
of  ihe  Sodety  of  ArU*  They  seem  to  us  to  contain  all  that  can  be  said,  from 
practical  experience,  in  favour  of  the  chestnut  as  a  timber  tree  in  Britain.  '*  In 
1676,*'  Mr.  Kent  observes,  ''  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Windham  of 
Felbrigg,  in  Norfoik,  had  the  merit  of  beine  a  considerable  planter  of  chestnut. 
In  the  space  of  50  years,  it  is  presumed,  Uiese  plantations  required  thinning, 
as  his  successor,  about  that  time,  b^n  to  apply  this  timber  to  useful  purposet 
upon  his  estate.  Thefirstaccount  is  of  the  branch  or  limb  of  a  chestnut,about 
13  in.  square,  which,  in  the  year  1726,  was  put  down  as  a  hanging-post  for  a 
gate,  and  carried  the  jeate,  without  alteration,  52  years ;  when,  upon  altering 
the  enclosures  of  the  tarm  whereit  stood,  it  was  taken  up  under  my  direction, 
and  appearing  to  be  perfectly  sound,  was  put  down  for  a  clappmg-post  in 
anothcr  place.  In  1743,  a  large  bam  was  built  with  some  of  this  timber,  and 
is  now  (1792)  as  sound  in  every  part,  beams,  principals,  and  spars,  as  when 
first  the  bam  was  built.  About  the  same  time,  several  chestnut  posts  and  rails 
were  put  down,  which  I  have  since  seen  removed ;  and,  after  standing  30  or  40 
years,  they  generaliy  appeared  so  sound,  as  to  admit  of  being  set  up  in  some 
other  place.  The  last  instance  I  shall  mention,  though  not  of  long  date,  will 
sbow  the  great  superiority  of  this  timber  over  oak  in  ^nces.  In  the  year  1 772, 
the  present  Mr.  Windham  made  a  laree  plantation  in  his  park,  which  was 
fenced  with  posts  and  rails,  converted  irom  young  oaks  and  chestnuts  of  the 
same  age  and  scantling,  such  as  were  picked  out  of  a  place  where  they  stood 
too  thick.  Last  year,  upon  Mr.  Windham*s  enlarging  this  plantation,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  this  fence ;  when  the  chestnut  posts  were  found  as  sound 
as  when  they  were  first  put  down  ;  but  the  oak  were  so  much  wasted  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
again  without  the  assistance  of  a  spur  to  support  them."  ( TVoiti.  Soc,  Arts, 
X.  p.  31.)  **  When  the  chestnut  is  sufiered  to  stand  bejrond  its  fuU  ^owth,'* 
Mr.  Kent  continues,  "  it  is  the  worst  of  all  timber,  bang  more  bnttle  and 
more  apt  to  crack  and  fiy  into  splinters,  than  any  other :  but  I  have  never 
known  this  to  be  the  case  with  young  chestnut.*'  Hence,  he  directs  the  tree 
to  be  cut  when  it  is  in  a  growing  or  heaithy  state ;  because  it  is  ''  so  earlv 
useful,  that,  if  it  be  cut  when  it  squares  only  6  in.,it  will  be  as  durable  as  an  oak 
of  six  times  its  size  and  aee.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  its 
having  so  little  sap  wood  in  proportion  to  other  trees,  as  it  will  seldom 
exceed  in  thickncss  the  breadtn  of  the  bark ;  whereas  the  sap  wood  of  an 
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oak  will  often  be  flt>m  1  In.  to  9  In.  thlck;  whieh  is  not  only  vtadcm,  bnt»  if 
«uflfered  to  rematn,  tends  rery  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  timber :  in  other 
renpectfl,  the  duration  of  the  chestnut  may  be  accounted  for  from  its  being  leaa 
affbcted  by  worau  or  insects  than  other  timber.*'  {Ibid^  p.  34.)  He  condudes: 
**  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  cutUng  it  too  young  ;  for,  let  this  tree  be  ever  so 
smali,  if  it  is  laige  oiough  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted,  it  wili  be  the 
iess  liable  to  decay,  from  its  youth ;  and,  if  underwood  be  the  object,  the  pro- 
verb  in  beech  countries  will  be  fully  ▼erified  :  *  Cut  wood,  and  haye  wood.* " 
{IhiiL^  p.  35.)  In  some  parts  of  Essez,  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  prefemd 
to  that  of  the  oak,  for  making  gates,  stiles,  and  hurdles;  both  of  which  last 
from  15  to  25  years.  Chestnut  piles  are  much  used  there  ibr  embankments 
a^ainst  the  Thames  or  the  sea.  They  are  made  5ft.  long,  and  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  driren  3ft.  into  the  earth.  In  a  cohesive  oozy  soil,  then- 
duradon  is  almost  without  end ;  but,  in  sand,  they  do  not  iast  longer  than  the 
oak.  Tlie  embankment  is  formed  by  heaping  up  earth  on  both  sides  of,  and 
orer  the  row  of  piles,  and  aometimes  branciies  are  interwoyen  with  them.  In 
tiie  south  and  west  of  Bngland,  Mr.  Davies  informs  us,  the  chestnut  becomes 
shaky,  even  when  the  tnink  is  only  6  in  in  girt ;  but  the  stools,  he  says,  by 
their  numerous  shoots  and  laige  broad  leaves,  afibrd  excelient  shelter  for 
game.  In  every  part  of  the  country  where  hops  are  grown,  the  most  durable 
poles  are  tbose  of  the  chestnut ;  and  in  Rent,  it  is  weli  known,  this  tree  is 
roore  extenaively  pkmted  for  iiirnishiiig  hop-poles  than  any  other,  unless  we 
ezca>t  the  ash. 

Chestnut  timber,  in  North  America,  Michaux  observes,  **  is  stronff,  elasdc, 
and  capable  of  endurinff  the  succession  of  drynessand  moisture.  Its  durabiUty 
renders  it  especially  Vfuuable  for  posts ;  whjch  should  be  made  of  trees  less 
than  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  charred  before  the^  are  set  in  the  earth.  In 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  Virginia,  it  is  also  preferred  for  railB, 
and  is  said  to  tast  more  than  50  years.  For  shingles,  this  wood  is  superior 
to  any  species  of  oak,  though  it  has  the  same  defect,  of  warping.  It  is  not 
extensively  used  for  siaves ;  and  its  pores,  iike  those  of  the  red  oak,  are  so 
open,  that  it  is  proper  only  for  dry  wares ;  though  the  European  species,'*  be 
adds,  **  which  is  more  compact,  is  emploved  in  Italy  to  contain  wines  and 
brandy.'*  The  chestnut  of  Europe  is  considered  to  make  excellent  hoops ;  bat 
Michaux  was  informed  by  the  coopers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  that 
the  American  chestnut  is  too  brittle  for  that  purpose.  A  more  probable  reason, 
however,  he  observes,  is,  that,  when  bent,  it  Ib  not  strong  enough  to  remaia 
firmlv  attached,  like  the  hoops  of  the  hickory,  by  crossing  rae  cnds,  biit 
requires  to  be  bound  with  osier,  which  is  an  additionai  labour  and  expense. 
The  wood  is  littie  esteemed  in  America  for  ftiel,  as,  being  filied  with  air, 
it  snaps  as  it  bums;  but  it  is  much  esteemed  fbr  the  forge;  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pennsylvania,  native  chestnut  woods  have  lieen  taraed 
into  ooppices,  which  are  cut  every  16  years  for  making  charcoal. 

Uiet  ofihe  Frwi,  Chestnuts  are  comparatively  little  used  as  food  in  Eng- 
land,  as  they  are  seldom  eaten  except  roasted  at  dessert.  They  are,  however, 
sometimes  stewed  with  cream,  and  made  into  soup,  either  with  milk  or  grnvy. 
They  are  also  occasionally  used  as  stuffing  for  fowls  and  turkey ;  or  stewed,  and 
brought  to  table  with  salt  fish. 

Speaking  of  the  chestnut  as  an  article  of  fbod,  Evelyn  says,  '*We  give  that 
fniit  to  our  swine  in  England,  which  is  amongst  the  delicades  of  prinoes  in 
other  countries ;  and,  beine  of  the  larger  nut,  is  a  lusty  and  masculine  food  for 
rustics  at  all  times,  and  of  better  nourishment  for  husbandmen  than  cale  and 
rusty  bacon ;  yea,  or  beans  to  boot.  How  we  here  use  chestnuts  in  stewed 
meats,and  beatille  pies,  our  French  cooks  teach  us ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  their 
very  best  use,  and  very  commendable ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  eating  them  raw, 
or  in  bread,  as  they  do  in  the  Limousin,  is  apt  to  swell  the  belly,  though 
without  any  other  inconvenience  that  I  can  learn :  and  yet  some  condenm 
them  as  dangerous  for  such  as  are  subject  to  the  gravel  in  the  kidneys ;  and, 
however  cooked  and  prepared,  ilatulent,  offensive  to  the  head  and  stomach. 
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especially  to  those  who  are  subject  to  the  cholick.  The  best  way  to  preserve 
them  18  to  keep  tbein  in  earthern  vessels  in  a  cold  place.  Some  lay  them  in 
a  smoak-loft,  otbers  in  dry  barley  straw,  others  in  sand,  &c.*'  (Hunt,  Evel^ 
voL  i.  p.  163.) 

The  principal  countries  where  the  chestnut  is  employed  as  an  important 
article  of  food  are,  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy ;  where  it  serves, 
in  a  great  measure,  as  a  substitute  for  both  the  bread  and  potatoes  of  more 
northem  nations.  In  these  countries,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
preserve  the  chestnuts  during  winter;  and,  accordingly,  great  care  is  taken  in 
eatheringy  keeping,  and  drying  them,  so  as  to  insure  a  constant  supply. 
When  the  chestnuts  are  ripe,  those  that  are  to  be  preserved  are  collected  every 
day  from  the  ground  on  which  they  have  &llen  from  the  tree ;  and  spread  out 
in  a  dry  airy  place,  till  the  whole  is  gathered  together.  But»  as  it  is  often  a 
considerable  time  before  the  chestnuts  are  all  ripe  enough  to  fall  from  the  tree, 
if  the  season  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  danger  of  snow  or  heavy  raius^ 
after  the  fallen  chestnuts  have  becn  collected  and  set  on  one  side  for  dryine» 
the  tree  is  beaten  with  long  poles,  to  knock  off  the  remaining  fruit.  This 
operation  is  called  gauler  let  chaiaignes,  But  the  fruit  thus  collected  is  only  con- 
sidered  fit  for  immediate  use ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  to  the  local 
market,  or  sent  to  Paris.  The  husks  of  the  chestnuts  beaten  off  the  trees 
being  generally  attached  to  the  nuts,  they  are  trodden  off  by  peasants  fumished 
with  heavy  sabots,  when  the  nuts  are  wanted  for  immediate  use ;  but,  when  the 
chestnuts  are  to  be  preserved  a  few  months,  thev  are  genq*al1y  kept  in  their 
husks  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in  barreb  of  sand»  whicb  are  sometimes 
actualty  sprinjUed  with  water  in  very  dry  seasons,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fuU 
and  plump  appearance  of  the  nuts. 

One  of  the  modes  of  dryinff  chestnutSy  in  order  to  preserve  them  for  several 
years»  is,  to  place  those  which  have  been  coUected  from  the  ground  on  coarse 
rkidles,  sieves,  or  hurdles,  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  afterwards  to  expose  them 
to  the  sun ;  or  to  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dry  tliem  in  an 
oven.  In  Limousin  and  Perigord,  where  the  chestnut  flour  is  uscd  for  making 
the  kind  of  cake  called  la  galette,  and  the  thick  porridge  called  lapolenia^  which 
are  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry,  the  chestnuts  are  dried  with  smoke. 
A  thin  layer  of  nuts,  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  outer  husks,  is  laid  on 
a  kind  of  kiln  pierced  with  holes ;  and  a  nre  is  made  below  with  the  husks,  and 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  is  only  permitted  to  smoulder,  and  is  not 
sufiered  to  burst  into  a  flame.  In  a  short  time,  tbe  chestnuts  begin  to  sweat ; 
that  is»  their  superabundant  moisture  oozes  out  through  their  skins.  The  fire 
is  then  immediately  extinguished,  and  the  chestnuts  are  suffered  to  become 
quite  cold.  They  are  then  thrown  on  one  side,  and  a  fresh  layer  is  spread  out, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  process.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chestnuts 
is  thus  prepared,  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  kiln  at  least  1  ft.  deep,  they  are 
laid  upon  it,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  bdow,  which  is  gradually  augmented 
during  2  or  3  davs,  imd  is  then  continued  during  9  or  10  davs,  the  chest- 
nuts  being  regularly  tumed,  like  malt,  till  the  nuts  part  readily  firom  their 
skins :  the^  are  then  put  into  sacks,  which  have  been  previously  wet,  and 
thrashed  with  sticks,  or  mbbed  upon  a  large  bench  or  table;  after  which,  they 
are  winnowed,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  mill.  During  the  process  of  drying, 
the  fire  is  watched  night  and  day ;  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  of  the  kiln 
(or  hurdles,  if  these  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  paved  floor)  roust 
be  frequently  swept,  to  clear  it  from  the  soot.  The  dust  wnich  escapes  from 
the  chestnuts,  when  they  are  winnowed,  together  with  the  broken  nuts,  are 
carefuily  preserved  for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  called  in  France  biicai, 

The  most  general  modes  of  cooking  chestnuts  in  France  are,  boiling  them 
in  water,  either  simply,  with  a  little  salt,  or  with  leaves  of  celery,  sa^  or  any 
herbs  that  may  be  approved  of,  to  give  them  a  flavour;  and  roastmg  them, 
either  in  hot  ashes,  or  in  a  coflee-roaster.  They  are  also  occasionally  roasted 
before  the  fire,  or  on  a  shovel,  as  in  England ;  but,  when  thus  prepared,  they 
are  thought  not  so  good.    In  whatever  way  the  chestnuts  are.roasted,  the 
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Frencb  cooks  always  slit  the  skin  of  all  ezcept  one;  and,  when  that  cracks  and 
flies  off»  they  know  that  the  rest  are  done.  Chestnut  flour  is  kept  in  casks, 
or  in  earthen  bottlea  well  corked ;  and  it  wiil  remain  good  for  years.  La  gtileUe 
18  a  species  of  thick  flat  cake,  which  is  made  without  yeast,  and  baked  on  a 
kind  of  eirdle,  or  iron  plate,  or  on  a  hot  flat  stone.  It  is  generally  mixed  with 
milk  and  a  little  salt,  and  is  sometimes  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  eggs  and 
butter ;  and  sometiraes,  when  baked,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  custard  before 
serving.  Lapolenta  \s  made  by  boiiing  the  chestnut  flour  in  water  or  milk, 
and  continualiy  stirring  it,  till  it  has  become  quite  thick,  and  will  no  longer  atick 
to  the  fingers.  When  made  with  water,  it  is  frequently  eaten  with  milk,  in  the 
manner  that  oatmeal  porridge  \e  in  Scotland.  Besides  thesemodes  of  dressing 
chestnuts,  which  are  common  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  manyothera  might 
be  mentioned ;  particularly  a  kind  of  ifotiilH,  called  chat^na,  which  is  made 
by  fooiling  the  entire  chestnuts,  after  they  have  been  dned  and  freed  firom 
their  skins,  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  till  they  become  soft,  and  then  breaking 
and  mixing  them  together  like  roashed  potatoes;  and  a  sweetmeat,  called 
marront  ^lacesyyrfdch  is  made  by  dipping  the  marrons  into  clarified  sugar,  and 
then  drying  them,  and  which  is  common  in  the  confectioners'  shops  in  Paris. 
(8ee  Parmentier^s  T^aite  de  la  ChaUngne  ;  Mem.  de  Detmarett  in  Jaum,  de 
Phynqne  for  1771  and  1772 ;  Du  Ham,  Arb^  L  p.  136. ;  N,  Du  Ham,  m,  p.  65. ; 
Dict.  Clats,,  &c.,  art.  Chataignier ;  jVbtiv.  Court,  &c.)  On  the  foreign  modes 
of  dressing  chestnuts  in  £velyn's  time,  that  author  says,  **  The  best  tables 
in  France  and  Italy  make  them  a  service,  eating  them  with  salt,  in  vrine, 
or  juice  of  lemon  and  sugar,  being  first  roasted  in  embers  on  the  chaplet. 
In  Italy,  thcy  boil  thera  in  wine,  and  then  smoke  them  a  little.  These 
they  oul  anteri^  or  geese :  I  know  not  why.  Those  of  Piedmont  add  fennel, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  to  their  wine ;  but  first  they  peel  them.  Others  mace» 
rate  them  in  rose-water.  The  bread  of  the  flour  is  exceedingly  nutritive: 
it  is  a  robust  food,  and  makes  women  well-complexioned,  as  I  have  read  in  a 
good  author.  They  also  make  fiitters  of  chestnut  flour,  which  they  wet  with 
rose-water,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  parmigans,  and  so  fi*y  them  in  fresh 
butter  for  a  delicate.'*  (Hunt,  Evel,,  i.  p.  162.)  Evelyn  also  says  that  *'the 
flour  of  chestnuts  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey,  and  eaten  fiisting,  is  an 
approved  remedy  against  spittin^  of  blood  and  the  cough;  and  a  decoction  of 
the  rind  of  the  tree  tinctures  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  esteemed  a  beauty  in 
Rome  countries."  (/6u/.,  p.  163.)  Sugar  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
France  from  chestnuts  by  the  same  process  as  is  used  fbr  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  from  beet,  and  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent ;  which  is  more  than  the 
average  produce  of  the  beet-root.  (^Bon  Setu,  as  quoted  in  the  Athencntm  of 
Feb.  25.  1837.) 

At  a  IVee  Jbr  uteful  Plantationt,  the  chestnut  is  chiefly  valuable  as  under- 
wood,  and  for  its  fruit.  As  underwood,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  grown,  in 
England,  for  hop-poles,  fence-wood,  and  hoops.  The  poles  last  as  long  as 
those  of  the  ash,  and  louger ;  but  they  do  not  grow  so  last,  and  they  are  apt 
to  send  out  stout  side  shoots,  which,  if  not  checked,  either  by  pnining  or  bjr 
the  closeness  of  the  plantation,  cause,  Cobbett  observes, "  the  upper  part  of  the 
pole  to  diminish  in  size  too  rapidly.  To  set  a  chestnut  pole  any  where  between 
12  fl.  and  20  f^.  in  length,  there  will  also  be  a  disproportionate  but ;  a  dis- 
advanta^  that  none  but  sktlful  hop-planters  can  know.  The  vines  of  the  bop 
(and  it  is  the  same  with  all  other  cUmbing  plants)  do  not  like  to  have  a  big 
thing  to  go  round  at  starting."  (  Woodlands.)  Uence  intelligent  hop-planters, 
^  in  order  to  obviate  the  injury  arising  from  large-butted  poles,  stick  in  little 
rods  as  leaders,  to  conduct  the  vine  to  the  pole  at  2  ft.  or  3  fl.  from  the  ground. 
(Ibid,)  For  this  reason,  the  plants,  in  a  plantation  of  chestnuts  for  under- 
growth,  ought  not  to  be  farther  apart  than  5  ft.  every  way ;  in  which  case  they 
wiil  require  ver^  little  pruning,  but  Hiil  become  drawn  up  of  a  proper  size. 
When  the  tree  is  planted  for  timber,  its  properties  suggest  the  propriety  of 
cutting  it  down  when  the  trunk  is  under  1  re.  in  diameter,  and  for  uaing  it 
chiefly  in  rustic  structures,  gate-posts,  and  fencing.    As  a  firuit  tree,  we  have 
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alreadv  observed  that  the  chestnut,  In  Britaln,  is  chiefly  planted  on  the  margins 
of  orchards,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them.  It  is  also  occasionally  planted 
m  hedgerows;  but,  from  the  density  of  the  head,  the  early  appearance  of  the 
foliage,  and  its  long  continuance  before  it  drops,  the  tree  is  mjurious  both  to 
the  hedge  and  to  the  grass  below. 

As  an  omamerUal  Tree^  Sang  observes  that  many  chestnuts  should  not  be 
planted  near  a  reaidence ;  because  **  the  flowers  emit  a  very  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable  odour,  which  is  offensive  to  most  people.*'  Oilpin  considers  the 
chestnut,  in  maturity  and  perfection,  as  a  noble  tree,  which  "  grows  not  uniike 
the  oak.  Its  ramification  is  more  strasgling ;  but  it  is  easy,  and  its  foliage  loose. 
This  is  the  tree  which  graces  the  landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the  moun- 
tams  of  Calabria,  where  Salvator  painted,  the  chestnut  flourished.  There  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  forms,  breaking  and  disposing  it  in  a  thousand  beaudfui 
shapes,  as  the  exigences  of  his  composition  required.  I  have  heard,  indeed," 
continues  GKIpin,  "  that  it  is  naturally  brittle,  and  liabie  to  be  shattered  by 
winds,  which  might  be  one  reason  of  SaIvator*s  attachment  to  it ;  but,  althougfa 
1  have  many  times  seen  the  chestnut,  in  England,  old  enough  to  be  in  a  fruit- 
bearing  state,  yet  I  have  seldom  seen  it  in  a  state  of  full  picturesque  maturity.*' 
(For.  Sccn.)  Bosc  says  :  **  As  an  omamental  tree,  the  chestnut  ought  to  be 
placed  before  the  oak.  Its  beautiful  leaves,  which  are  never  attacked  by  in- 
sects,  and  which  hang  on  the  trees  till  very  late  in  autumn,  mass  better  than 
those  of  the  oak,  and  give  more  shade.  An  old  chestnut,  standing  alone,  pro- 
duces  a  superb  effect.  A  group  of  young  chestnuts  forms  an  excellent  back- 
ground  to  other  trees ;  but  a  chestnut  coppice  is  insupportably  monotonous." 
(Nouv.  Cours^  &c.,  art.  Ch&taignier.)  In  British  parxs,  the  chestnut  is  dis- 
played  to  most  advantage  when  standing  singly,  or  in  scattered  groups  along 
with  the  oak ;  and  the  gradation  in  the  foJiage  and  manner  of  tufting  formed  by 
Q.  sessiliflora,  between  the  chestnut  and  Q.  pedunculata,  forms  a  pleasing  har- 
mony,  interesting  both  in  a  botanical  and  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  In  hilly 
grounds,  the  allusion  which  the  chestnut  creates  to  the  Apenninea  affbrds  a 
pleasing  argument  for  planting  it  in  such  situations. 

SoU  and  SUuatum.  The  chestnut,  like  the  beech,  prefers  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
It  will  not  thrive  in  stiff  tenacious  soil ;  and,  in  a  nch  loam,  its  timber,  and 
even  its  poles  and  hoops,  are  brittle,  and  good  for  nothing.  In  loamy  soils  at 
the  bottom  of  mouritams,  as  at  Aioa,  in  btirlin^shire ;  in  loam  incumbent  on 
clay,  as  at  Brechin  Castle,  in  Forfarshire;  and  m  similar  soils  and  situations; 
it  attains  a  iarge  size,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that,  accordine  to  Sang,  wherever 
the  chestnut  is  planted  in  its  proper  soil  and  situation,  it  wilToutsrow  any  other 
tree  in  the  same  length  of  time,  except,  perhaps,  the  larch,  the  willow,  and 
some  of  the  poplars.  According  to  Bosc,  it  will  not  thrive  in  calcareous  soil ; 
but  clayey  and  sandy  soils,and  those  lyingover  granite,  gneis8,and  schistus,  and 
which  are  composecl  of  the  debris  of  these  rocks,  appear  particularly  suitable  for 
it.  It  thrives  well  amons  rocks  where  there  is  apparently  very  Iittle  soil ;  in* 
sinuating  itself  among  tneir  fissures  and  chinks,  and  attaining  a  large  size. 
"  Wherever  I  have  seen  chestnut  trees,"  observes  the  same  author,  **  and  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  great  many  different  localities,  they  were  never  in  soils 
or  on  surfaces  fit  for  the  production  of  com.  On  mountains  in  France,  Swit- 
zerlund,  and  Italy,  the  chestnut  begins  where  the  corn  leaves  off;  and,  in 
climates  suitable  for  com,  the  tree  is  only  found  on  rocky  and  flinty  soils.'*  In 
Britain,  the  tree  will  not  attain  any  height,  unless  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  of  some  depth ;  but  in  poor  gravelly  soil,  where  its 
roots  will  only  run  alone  the  surface,  it  will  attain  a  very  considerable  dia- 
meter  of  trunk,  and  be  of  great  longevity,  though  its  head  may  never  be  larger 
than  that  of  a  pollard.  Of  this,  the  chestnut  trees  in  Oreenwich  Park  and 
Kensington  Ghffdens  may  be  dted  as  proofs. 

Propagation  and  CuUure,  The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut,  which  may 
be  treat^  exactly  in  the  same  manner  &<i  the  acorn ;  and  the  varieties  are 
pcrpetuated  by  grafting.  The  nuts,  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance, 
should,  according  to  Parmentier,  be  gathered  in  bright  sunshine,  and  exposed 
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to  the  full  acdon  of  che  tuo^a  rays»  od  riddles»  for  seveD  or  eigfat  days.     The 
eSbct  of  this  will  be  to  cause  the  fruit  to  shrink,  aod  becoine  somewhat  (ur- 
rowed ;  but  it  will  retain  its  vital  properties  for  planting^  as  well  aa  its  agre&> 
able  flavour  as  an  article  of  food,  for  a  much  longer  period  tban  if  it  had  not 
been  dried.     The  nuta  of  the  American  chestnut  are  commonly  sent  over  to  tbe 
British  seedamen  in  dried  moss;  but  those  of  Spain  and  France,  sent  over  fbr 
the  table,  being  generally  smokeii  and  kilndried,  are  seldom  found  to  ye^etate. 
Du  Uamel  directa  the  nuts  intended  to  produce  young  plants  to  be  gerrauiated 
in  sandy  and  tbe  point  of  the  radicle  to  be  pinched  olf  before  planting ;  because 
by  these  meana  the  nuts  are  kept  out  of  tne  ground  till  late  m  the  springy  and 
are  in  less  danger  of  being  eaten  by  vermin  than  if  they  were  sown  eariier. 
Boutcher  proves  the  seeds  by  throwing  tbem  into  a  tub  of  water,  preserving 
tbose  which  sink  in  dry  sand  till  the  beginning  of  March.     He  then  aowa 
them  in  drills  i  fl.  2  in.  apart,  and  the  nuts  6  in.  asunder  in  the  drill,  covering 
them  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  3in.    Sang  gives  a  covering  of  only  2  in.    The 
nursery  culture  of  Boutcher  consists  in  takins:  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the 
first  seasony  and  replanting  them  in  iines  at  2ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  at  i  ft.  dis- 
tance  in  the  line.    Here  they  remain  two  years ;  after  which,  he  again  rerooYes 
them  (shortening  the  taproots  which  they  wili  have  formed)  into  lines  4*  ft. 
asunder,  and  2  vL  distant  in  the  line»  where  they  are  to  contxnue  3  years ; 
after  which  thev  may  be  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 
The  grafting  of  the  chestnut,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  is  most  successftd 
when  performed  in  the  iiute  manner.     Knight  (Hort,  TWnu.,  vol.  i.  p.  62. ) 
found  the  chestnut  succeed  readilv  when  gr&ed  in  almost  anv  of  the  usuai 
ways ;  and,  when  the  scions  are  taxen  fi*om  bearing  branches,  the  young  trees 
alford  blossoms  the  succeedin^  year.     It  lias  been  said  that  the  tree  is  propa- 
gated  by  grafting  in  some  of  the  Devonshire  nurseries ;  but  we  have  ascer» 
tained  that  this  is  not  the  case  either  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  or  in  any  of  the 
nurseries  in  the  Isle  of  Jersev,  where»  as  already  observed,  the  chestnut  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  ftuit.     In  pruning  the  chestnut  as  a  fruit  tree,  it  must 
be  bome  in  mind  that  the  blossoms  appear  on  the  young  wood  of  the  curreot 
year,  which  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  preceding  year^s  shoots; 
and   hence    the  necessity  of  keeping  the   head  open,   in  order  to  gtve 
a  greater  surface  for  the  annual  production  of  young  wood.     In  France,  the 
chestnut  is  very  apt  to  produce  those  iarse  shoots  of  one  season,  called ' 
goumumdes^  which  are  easily  known  on  the  chestnut,  as  on  ali  other  trees,  by 
their  vigour,  and  by  their  proceeding  from  the  tfunk  or  the  principai  bnuicbes, 
and  never  from  the  smaller  branches.     The  uaual  remedy  for  this  over-luxu- 
riance  in  the  tree  is  to  shorten  or  remove  these  branches ;  but  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
in  the  Gardener^s  MagaatiMe^  vol.  xiii.  p.  203.,  has  suggested  a  better  mode;  viz. 
allowing  the gownMmdeM  to  exhaust  toemselves, andthus  carry  ofP  the  super- 
fious  vigour  of  the  tree,  onW  cutting  out  all  the  buds  which  they  fonn ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  foUowin^  year,  the  shoot  becomes  so  weak  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  cut  out  without  mcurring  the  risk  of  forcing  the  tree  to 
throw  out  other  shoots  of  the  same  kind.    Chestnut  trees,  whether  grown 
for  fruit  or  timber,  at  a  certaiu  sta^  of  their  growth,  Bosc  says,  when  they 
are  firom  200  to  300  years  old,  begm  to  deca^  at  top ;  their  branches  dying 
back,  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  produced  bemg  mudi  smaller  than  belore. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  branches  forming  the  head  are  cut  in 
to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  trunk,  which  invigorates  the  tree  for  a  consider- 
able  period,  and  occasions  it  to  produce  remarkably  iarge  fruit.    After  thia» 
when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  become  hollow,  and  there  is  danf^er  of  its 
being  blown  down  by  storms,  it  is  pollarded,  and  in  that  state  it  forms  a  fine 
globular  head,  and  continues  to  produce  fruit  and  faggot-wood  for  many 
years. 

Feiiing  the  Cketimii.  As  timber,  the  chestnut  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
stand  with  safety  for  more  than  50  or  60  years ;  and,  even  at  that  age,  on 
tolerably  good  and  soniewhat  moist  soil,  it  will  be  found  shaky  within,  and 
fit  only  for  fuel.  A  more  profitable  time,  probably,  for  felling  it  would  l>e  when 
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tbe  tnuik  «nnged  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  dkmeter,  aad  tfaen  to  lue  h  es  gata- 
potta,  or  poBts  for  ■uppoTtinK  shed  rools.  Ab  cop(nc»-wood,  the  cominoii 
period  at  whidi  it  ia  felled  b  afaout  eiety  16  yean ;  tfaougfa  in  1001«  plwrea,  aa 
about  Haidstooe,  io  Eent,  the  polet  are  cut  everj  13  yean,  aod  even  every 
10  Tetrt.  For  hoopa,  they  aay  be  cut  evvj  1  or  fi  yean. 
JccUadi,  Diteaiet,  ^.    Tlie  tiinber  of  the  diestnut  being  brittle,  end  tbe 


iqjured  by  Morms  Umd  either  tlie  beech  or  tfae  oak.  Tbc  wood  ie  alio  sutycct 
to  become  ■hakj,  aad  cup-shakjr  in  thc  mterior  (see  p.  1992.);  and  to  that 
peculiar  disease,  alread}'  mentioned  (p.  1991.),  which  the  Fnench  call  dial- 
Ung.  TbK  decny  of  the  heart  wood  is  also  technicBllj  coniidered  a  diseaae 
named  cariee;  and  Chaptal  inftHma  ni  Ifaat,  when  he  was  travelling  tn  dif- 
fercnt  parta  of  France,  and  particularly  in  Ceveones,  in  tfae  depertmetit  of 
AIHer,  oe  obserred  a  great  Dumber  of  cfaestnut  trees  with  their  trunks  quite 
bollow,  and  charred  over  tfae  whole  of  their  interior  surface.  The  infaaliitBDte 
of  the  country  explnined  to  hint  that  tbia  operation  was  necesury  to  dieck 
tbe  pro^re»  of  tfae  caries,  or  decay,  wfaich  would  otherwise  speedily  coniniDe 
the  enbre  tree.  Hence,  when  they  observe  the  diseaae  beginniiw  to  spread, 
they  cut  the  wbole  of  the  rotten  wood  out  of  the  tnmk,  and  tnen  collect 
betUb  and  otber  combustible  pUntB,  which,  when  tboroughl;  di;,  thej  bnni 
in  thc  hoUow  of  tbe  tree,  till  uie  wfaole  sur&ce  of  the  tnterior  is  c^mpletelr 
cbarred.  Tlus  is  fouiid  efiectnally  to  stop  the  pro^reas  of  the  disease ;  and 
the  openition  is  performed  so  dexterously,  tfaat  it  la  very  rare  to  find  a  tree 
deetroyed  by  it.  (BvUettK  dei  Sdenctt,  an  7,  as  qnoted  in  N,  Du  Hia».,  tom.  iu. 
p.  79.^  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  few  or  no  insects;  and  it  is 
said  tW  the  wood  nerer  becomes  worm-eateD.  The  nuts,  bowever,  in  some 
sensoDs,  are  attacked  by  a  kind  of  weenl,  the  Pyrale  Pflugione  of  Fab.  (sea 
JUibi.  de  Riatm.,  tom.  ii.  pl.  1 1.  No.  19.),  wlucb  is  in  its  ims^  state  «ben  tbe 
chestnut  trees  ore  in  flower.  To  prerent  it  from  depositing  its  eggi  in  the 
incipient  frmt,  the  inhsbttants  of  Cevennes,  where  it  is  most  common,  make 
fires  U  attract  and  hum  the  insect.  Wheo  the  genn  of  tfae  finiit  has  been 
merced,  the  nut  nfvcr  atlains  its  fuU  lise,  but  drops  off  before  it  is  half  ripe. 
Sometimea  these  weevils  sre  fouud  in  the  perfectly  ripe  fruit ;  snd  csre  must 
be  taken,  in  selecting  chestnuts  for  seed,  to  ohserve  whetfaer  they  have  been 
pierced  on  the  Bide.  We  bave  twice  had  chestnuts  sent  to  us  for  seed  bom 
the  cddMvted  tree  at  Vermont,  ptantcd  by  the  hands  of  Wasfaington;  but  in 
both  cases  tfaey  hsd  heen  pierced  by  some  insect,  and  never  v^etatcd. 
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ihf  tfOBk  AvUm.  A  n«BlMr  oT  tndcr  •boots  ipriog  ovt  anmially  ftom  Ito  tpnnoft 
and  itUI  flre  it,  I17  tbe  brt||itoeis  of  tbeir  foUaf^  an  appeonnce  of  ftciboeM  altQntl 
pected  In  •udi  a  ruin.**    Not  flM-  fhnn  thls  tree,  in  tbe  Mme  park,  li  tbe  Fallen  Cheatant^aln 


■gvred  by  Strutc    Qllpin  mentlonB  aonie  fine  dicrtnuti  on  tbe  banka  of  tbe  rlvcr 
walL  at  an  oUI  houie  beloDging  to  tbe  Edgccumbe  tkwUj',  and  alao  70  or  80  trees  at  Detchwwth 
CatUev  In  Sttrrey,  with  trunlu  mcaturing  from  12ft  to  18  ft,  and  eren  fiO  It,  In  glrt    One  of  thf 
lod  by  Mitcbcll,  «id  foundtobc  ISft  In  dr  "  '       ~ "~ 


meaaured  by  Mitcbdl,  and  foundtobc  18ft  In  dreumfcfcnoe, and  90lt  high.  At  Wki. 
lex,  ncar  Hltdiin  PriorT,  bi  Hcrtlbrdcbira,  a  dicctnut,  in  1780^  girted  upwaida  oT  14  yaids  (4Sft) 
at  9  ft  fkom  tbe  graund :  iti  trunk  wat  hoUow,  and  m  part  open  $  bnt  Iti  Tcgetaliim  vaa  rlgn^ 
loiM.  At  Oreat  Qmlbrd,  ta»  Donetfhtre.  thcin  wcic  Ibnr  faugecheataut  treea  In  the.tUne  oT Oraae i 
one  of  whicb  meamred  9J  ft.  round,aod  dqr  flruit  plentifuUy,  tbough  the  tiee  wai  mndi  ahiTcmn 
anddecayed  by  age  In  lfar(^*« MUbr  It  ia  itatedion  theautbority  of  Ord*f  M&,thatthe8tem  aran 
oU  cbcMnnt  near  Fraltlng, io  Emcx, ylcldeda)  loads of  !<«•;  and  another  !•  mcnttBwd  in  Oloncca- 
tcr^blrc,  whieh  contained  within  lt«  hoUow  trunk  **  a  nretty  wainsooled  room»  cnilgbteDcd  with 
wtndows,  and  fUmldied  witb  •eata.**  In  Oivenwieh  Panc  there  are  somc  laige  and  old  dicRnnt 
twes i  oneof  whlch,  In  1796,  meamrcd  17  ft  6ln.  tn  girt.  At  Shclfbnl  Lodgc,  Hampdead,  fai  tfac 
•amcTear.aebertnutmeasuredlSft  In  girt  at  5ft  irom  the  groiind— In  ifrorlawl»  a  nnmber  «f 
laige  ebc^tnut  trcm  are  mcntioned  bjr  Dr.  Walker,  Mr.  Sang,  aod  Slr  T.  D.  Landcr.  "^ 
that  tfaecbeslnttt  is  fbttnd  ncar  aU  thc  okl  aristocratkal  raddcnomln  apotlanrt 


a  magniflceot  group  of  thcsc  trec*  at  Wintoo,  In  East  Lothian ;  and  bm  glTcn  a  llgnre  of  one  at 
Rlecarton,  In  thc  coontr  of  Edinburgh,  tbe  trunk  of  whkh  measures  fi7  ft  in  drcammreno^  and  tfaa 


coTort  a  rance  77  ft.  In  d|ameter.    *^  A  Sgianlsh  dieatnttt  aA  PNaton_Hida  bm^ 


thcgrottnd,18ft.lngirt}  andatlOft.ldft"    A  chestnttt  at  KinfkmH  Castle,  In  FaKtbshlve^ 

was  cot  down  in  1760,  had  a  trunk  which  measured  S2ft  8in.  In  dicumfbccnoe;  and.  tboufib 

It  «■•  boUow,  all  the  branobm  had  lcaves  and  fhilt  upon  thcm  thc  fesr  it  wae  cnt  doara.    It  waa 

aiqipo^edtobcaboTcSOOycanokL    Theneatchestnutthatstoodat  Flnhaven,  In  Forftnhxre^  wna 

loof  aooounted  the  bugest  tree  orthe  kloa  In  SootUnd    Wc  baTC  glTen  mmkt  aoDoant  of  It  In  oo* 

Ocnnral  Hiatory,  p.  90.    At  LeTcnBde,  in  Dttmbertonchlre^achostnat  of  •arailaingbiiik  waatfarowa 

down  by  a  hurTicane,  January  IStb,  1739L    Sang  bas  glTcn  tho  dimcnsion»  of  17  lawe  ohertnma,  tbe 

•nullest  of  wblcb  measured  8 ft  6 bi.  fai  drcumRrenoe  at  ift  ftom  thc  ground,  wlth  a  trvnk  96 It. 

fai  leimtfa,  aml  alandsat  liBslie  Houm.  bi  Flfe  {  and  tfao  largest,  wMcb  was  Uown  dowa  aboot  thc 

endofthelaetccnturytbadatrunkwnlcb  measttrcd  17  ft  in  drcumfrrpnoeb  and  wasgl  ft  in  hcfi^ 

Thls  diestnut  aloog  with  •ereral  other  Tcrjr  large  oim  at  the  aame  plaoe,  la  •upnoted  to  harc  becn 

npwanU  of  900  jcan  old.— In  Irdand,  there  haTc  been  many  flne  cbc^tnuta  In  mflbrcnt  parta  ortfac 

countiy.    An  aTcnue at  Duganston,  cut  down  In  1798»  cootained  trem  which  mcasured  fhnn  Uft. 

to  16ft  6ln.  In  drcumfcrenec,  with  tnmks,  some  of  them  Mft,  and  othen  96lt  In  lengtfa.    At 

Oanmor^  ncar  BdCHt,  Is  a  very  laige  dicstnat  trae,  atarendy  mcntloned,  p.  IIS.    At  BcUkme, ' 

nlantcd  fn  yean  had  trunks  6  ft,  and  onc  7  ft,  in  drcumferenoe  at  1  ft  from  tfac  groimd,  and  < 

haTc  aflbrdcd  planks  16  ft  long,  aod  ISlo.  broad.    Tber  grew  in  a  stroog  loam  on  aBmestiooe 

(£E^irs*#  ISrt^j  pL  168.)— la  Itanoe,  ncar  SanccncL  M.  Bose  •aw  a  chmtnttt  SitL  6in.  In 

Jbrenoe  at  6ft.  from  tbenound,  which,  600  yean  beR>r^  waa  calledthe  Graat  Chc»tnnt  of  a 

It  wm  •uppoied  to  be  1000  yean  old.  notwithetandlng  wbich  Ustrunk  lookcd  perfectly  bealifaTon  Ite 

CJttertoi ;  and  it  bora  ercry  ycar  an  Immense  quantlty  of  fhiit  Near  Bode,  whcrethcrearnaldi  soaK 

Tcry laige cbestnut tree^|tbere  wat ooc  wbich feU in  1807, and  wbich produoed  18 eonla of  wood  of 

144  Frendi  cublc  feet,  2500  poles  8  French  feet  loog  each,  90  stakes,  and  900  ftggoti.    At 

nccr  Bteherd,  tbcra  le  a  cbe^tnut,  thc  trunk  of  whicb  mcasured  dioTc  30lt  In  dremslbn 

about  4ft  fhm  the  ground {  but  Iti  roots,  whicb  riec  op  out  of  tbc  earth,  woidd  giTe  it  • 

greater  extent  iflt  wera  mea^ured  at  the  surfaoe.    Thc  English  prisooen  of^war,  irtio  wereoonflnod 

atBfoheral,  firequenily TWted  this  trec;  and,  ihimtbeir  reiiort,few  EngUshtrmTdlenpaM  any  whcre  i 

near  It  without  tnraing  ottt  of  their  road  to  sce  the  cdehrated  cbestout  of  Fta^ia.  iBoac)    Naar  1 

Parto,  at  La  Celle,  Dr.  NeUl  mentlona,  in  hi^  HortiaiUmral  Ttmr,  an  andent  plinfaHon  of  1 


or  cultlTated  efaeitntttL  Mod  of  thcm,  be  mys,  are  grafled  trem ;  and,  ia  aome  tawtanoes,  tfae  grall 
faad  grcatiy  OTcrgrown  the  stock.  OneagodtreemeaBured,attheplaecofgraftiiibnolemthaBfSfL 
6 In. In  drcumfwenoe ;  whUe,  ImmecUately  below  tbe  graft,  the  ctock  was  only  16ft.  6 In  in  drcum. 
ferenoe.  In  thc^orefltofStOernuancnLayCylfacdeputation.of  whieh  Dr.NdUietheotnn,lbiad 
cbettnuls  {chdUUgnier*,  not  marromierMt)  scattered  up  and  down  as  stngle  trccs,  aml  in  •matl  ■•iMraie 
pfamtatlons.  Thcy  wcre  fh«i|ttcntly  of  great  age  and  large  dlmensions;  tbe  boie  soaBctinMS  aaecanr. 
in/ 19  ft,  14  ft.,  and  16  ft  in  drcttmfbranoe,  and  bdng  aometlinm  quite  hoUow,  tbougfa  the  hcad  waa 
Tigorotts.  (p.  365.)  lo  Tnooany,  thc  chmtnut  trem  of  Valombroaa  ara  cddxrated  Ibr  tfadr  elae^  tfac 
abundance  of  tbdr  hsaTc^,  and  tbe  deepncm  of  the  shade  whldi  thcy  prodnoe.  (See  p.  19G7.)  Tbe 
expressloo,  **  Tbick  m  the  leaTCS  of  Valombrosa,**  has,  Indeed,  dmoct  passcd  tarto  a  peorerb.  (See 
Lam4er*$  OUpim,  ToL  I.  p.  101.)  In  Sldly,  the  ehcstnuts  of  Mount  Btna  baTc  been  afanady  mca. 
tioned.  The  dtanensions  of  the  3  largcst  (Castacno  di  Ccnto  CaTaUl,  Cmtagno  dl  Santa  Agata,  and 
CastagnodcUa  NaTC)  haTc  bcen  already  dven  y».  1967-). 

S*i$tiiu[  TVen  <f  Cattinem  oieoa,  Thb  Mtti  trem  la  thc  taBmedfade  ndghboaifaood  oTLon. 
don  ara  In  Oicenwidi  Paifc  and  Kensington  Oardens}  bnt  thcy  ar^  ibr  the  anost  port,  faoOov 
trunks,  with  poUard-like  heada  At  MusweU  HUl  Is  the  dd  chcstnttt  flgured  In  oor  last  Voiane^ 
which  is  66 ft  high  ;  at  Mouiit  GroTc,  Hampstead,  it  Is  57  ft  hlgh,  diamecer  of  the  trunk  9lt.  6 iB., 
and  of  the  head  44lt ;  ncar  Richmood,  In  tbe  grounds  of  the  Countess  of  Sbaflcdion^  it  is  flOfi. 
higb,  diametcr  of  the  tnink  11  ft  6ln.,  and  of  the  head  60ft  —.Soutb  of  Londan.  In  DieToosMic^ 
at  Bioton,itisS8ft6in.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trank  7  ft ;  at  KiUerton,  34  yean  planted,  tt  Is  56lt 
high.diaiacterofthetnmkSft  6ln.,andof  thebead57ft;  at  Endsldgb  Cotlage^  SS  yean  planted, 
U Is  50ft.  high,  dfauneter  of  the  tnink  I  ft  5ln.,  aod  of  the  head  14ft  In  Donetshlie,  at  MdfauiT 
Park,  100  ycan  dd,  it  U  66ft.  hlgb,  dtauneter  of  the  tnink  9ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft ;  at  Coniploa 
House,  60  yeanplanted,  it  IsflOft.  high,  diamcter  of  the  tiunk  3ft  4taL  In  Hampshlre,  at  Strath- 
•ddsaye,  it  U  98ft  bigh,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  dUmeter.  In  Kent  at  Cobbam  Hdl,  10  ycan  plantcd, 
it  ta  90ft  high, dfauncter  of  the  tiunk  9tai.  (fbr  the  oM  trem at  Cobham, see p.  1998L);  at  Wakicr. 
sharaUa flne old  tree {/Ig,  19%),  91  ft.  high.  with a tiunk 94 ft  lOln.  In  drcumfbrencc  at  1  ft  fkom 
the  ground,  and  15lt  lOin.  at  the  bdaht  of  S8ft  The  trunk  U  51  ft  faigfa  before  it  diTldes  tailo 
braodies,aiidtbediaineterofthebeaaU65ft  It  graws  tai  a  shdt«red  situatlon,  in  loara  on  grevcL 
In  SomcTMtdilre,  at  Nettleoombe,  190  yean  old,  it  is  60  ft  high,  dtauneter  of  the  trunk  6lt,  md  oT 
the  head  72  it  6ln.  In  Snrrey,  at  Betehworth  Castle,  ara  some  remarfcably  laige  dicstnut  trees. 
Ouemcasured  for  ua  in  May,  18^  wm80  fU  high,  tbediameter  of  tbe  trunlk,  at  1  ft  fhmthegroimd, 
8  ft,  and  of  the  bead  SSSft  The  Umber  contdned  in  this  tree  wm  Mtlmated  at  14  loads  25  ft 
Anotbcr  tree  at  the  samc  place  wm  66  ft.  high,  the  tnink  6  ft  6  in.  in  diaraeter.  and  wm  rarimalrrt 
to  contain  13  loads  8  ft  of  timber.  At  Farnham  CMtle  are  •ome  ramarkahly  flneold  chcstnuta :  oae  is 
76  ft.  hich,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft ;  aod  anothcr  65  ft.  high,  dii 
of  the  Trunk  7  It,  and  of  tbe  hocd  60  ft    In  Sunez,  at  Cowdray,  there  i«  a  magniflocnt 
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upwurdi  ot  ■  mUa  kiiu,  cDutiUDa  of  JOO  cllvlUiuL  Ires, 
•ihkli  aTmucMn.  in  Miht,  wm  Ininki  absuien.  tn 
dtamcur    In  Wtiubln.  nt  Woiloui  Oute,  40  jwn 
plutcd,  IL  li  S)  n.  hlth.  diuwta  nr  Uic  Inink  4  ft.,  iLnd   . 
urtlM  hcHt  sen.— Ksith  o<  Londu.    ta  Bakihlnv  at    : 
Bcuwmil,  IS  7CU1  pliBUd.UII  »ft.bl(bjd* 


cro(thelnink6ft.,    J 
_nhin,  W  Chlppliw 
!T  of  llM  tniDk  e  ft. 

'      '-liilrunkeft. 

ACiuIle,>n 

..., , 'hlch  talOft. 

hitii,  diuKUi  oT  Ibe  tiunk  Sft.  6ln.,  iDd  aT  th>  h«d 
llltC.r  ThuiipnbablTltae  luntchHtnut  tuEngLuuL 
Tiimtt  >nntherchMDut  *ICnRCiirtl«.*hlchiiTfin. 
crof  tbetniok  8  It,  «d  o(  Ih*  h< 


Cunpdai,  it  !•  T7  R.  blah,  dlvBctcr  of  I 

tDln.  i  u  Noitoa  HouhIi  L  9Sft.  htfh,  wilh  ■IrunkeiL 
la  circumfimnn.    In  Hvtfbnbhln,  it  Ci  '  '     ' 


fu  n.  nigii,  diimcter  or  th>  uuDk  1 IL,  ud  or  iiw 
13.ft.i  ■!  baddb]|lan  FHk,  70  wi  plulcd,  tt  ti 
hlgh,  diimiclct  of  tba  tnnk  7  n.  a  Iil,  uhI  of  ihc 


Fuk,  It  nTorT  rcmuk^Uc  tttt,  KU  tcv  oM,  uid  TOft.  blih.wllb  ■  tiunk  onijr  llft.  in  dmim- 
l^rcDce  it  tha  nvund,  but  wlib  ■  ctoir  upriiht  bolc,  pcrftcBT  '■w  ftvBi  ijniiGha,  to  tbc  hclght  oT 
50  n.  In  Oiftinthlib  at  Tcw  P^rk,  16  mn  pilDlHl.  ItiiMrt.  hlgh.  In  St>Sbntihln!,itTeilil(iler 
F^rk,  U  «n  plinted,  It  l>aft.hli]i,diuncternfthelrunktlln.,  uid  nTIhaheid  1411.  InSufiblk, 
■t  Shrubiuid  Puk,  it  li  66ft.  hlcli,  diunMer  oftba  Inink  II R,  4)n.,  uid  ot  the  be^  esft.  In 
Vorkiblre,  u  Grtmui»,  11  }eu«  fluilad,  11  La  45  ft  blgb,  ttae  dliimctci  o(  tbc  tmak  J  lo.,  ■nd  Oiu 


■t  Coknib^  Dcnr  U  tiuiik!ft.,»nd  Ihit  of  tbe 

bOMl  60ft. ;  ln  ttae  i*Ort.talfh  ihcdlHneterof 

the  trunk  Ift  51d.  [kittlngen  BDttnLc  Oudcn, 

SD  nw*  plutcd,  It  hoe,  «  jtmn  pluited,  II  li 

onfi  leiC  talgta,  wU  >,  In  tlM  Vnlniclw  Boiuilc 

GudeD,36«nol  and  oT  tbehcwl  fttft.     In 

Benrk,  nt  llBnlch,  Itae  diaBeter  ot  Ib*  Inink 

li  nft,  hlgh, Ibc  d 
Xn.  lnTuiy.Hi  I 
7  ft.  6  iD.,  uid  iht  dluiKlcr  of  tbe  beod  U IL 
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I  •  S  C  PU^MILA  Hm    n»*  DwMf  Chwtnut,  or  ««.wpii. 

'.,  a.  It  IBS.  I    lOIL  DU.,  Hft  1  i  H  Db 
k   rw,  ISL.  Da  > 


4irc.CW^4v.    Le**es  obloi^  scute, 
mucronatd;  Bemted ;  eofereil  with 
wbhe  tomentuDi  beneath.  (Ffitid.)  i 
A  iluvbiT  ft,  <w  B  ft.  hi^,  but  NKne- 1 
laiiunc  the  Kie  of  s  ''eeS 


30ft,or«ft.  high.  __ 
of  North  America,  where  it  fbnn»  a  . 
duub  rvel;  exceedmg  tbe  bdgbt  of  j 
7ft,or8ft.inNewJer»eT,Del«w»re,  1 
and  Bhrvbnd ;  tbougb  m  Soulh  C*- 
folbM.  Oeor^a,  and  Lower  Louin- 
ana,  it  is  aometimea  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 


or  4  in.  long,  shHply  toothed,  «nd 

dmikr  in  fono  ta  tbose  of  tbe  C,  r. 

ameiKJbia ;  from  which  tbe;  are  dia- 

linguiabed  t^  dieir  inferior  aize,  and 

tbe  wbitcneas  ofthar  undw  nir&ce.  '"'     "■-«^ 

TbefivctifieattoiialBoreMmblesthat 

of  C.  r.  americina  in  foim  and  uTangeiDent ;  but  the  Bowen  bikI  mitt  are 

only  about  balf  aa  lai^,  and  tbe  nut  is  conrex  on  both  nde».  (Jficfcww.) 

Tbe  cfaincapia  ii  bounded  to  the  northward,  in  America,  Idichaus  add^ 

by  the  eaBtera  Aore  of  the  riTer  Delaware,  on  wbich  it  i»  ibuiid  to  tbe 

dutance  of  100  milea  from 

Cape  Btaj.    It  ii  more  com- 

mon  in   Haryland,  and  atill 

more  ao  in  the  lower  part  of 

Vi^iiua,   in   the   Carolinaa, 

Georgia,  the    Floridac,   Bnd 

Louiaiana,  a«  far  bs  the  rivei 

Arkansaa.     Li   Wett   Ten- 

neaKe,  it  ia  frequent  in  the 

prBirieB     endoted    in    the 

fbreatt ;    and    it    aboundt 

ttirou^out     the     aoutbem 

■tBtea,wberever  the  common  j 

Aawiican  cheatnut  ia  wantiDg. 

The  wood,  Hichaui  inibima 

UB,  ia  iDote  compact,  heaTier, 

and  finerfrained,  tban  ttiat 

of  the  Ainerican    chestnut ; 

and,  as  iNMts,  it  will  last  in 

the  earth  more  tban  40  yeara.     The  ■Bplings,  bowerer,  bectMoe  loaded 

■■  witb  bronches  while  thejr  are  no  thick«-  tban  the  finger,  and  are  thua 

rendered  too  lcnouy  fbr  hoops."    The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  aiie  of  tbe 

wild  baMl,  is  brought  to  market  in  ADuerics.  aad  is  eaten  raw  bj  cbildroi. 

The  tree  r^uiret  a  cool  and  feitile  soil,  with  a  mild  climBte;  aa,  eren  ia 

the  Bouth  of^  the  United  States,  it  becomea  stunted  when  it  grows  in  arid 

land,  and  does  not  exceed  tbe  beight  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  j  it  it,  boweTcr,  ooe  of 

tbe  most  commoa  Hbruba    in  tbe  loutbera  statea  of  North  Americsi,  aa  it 


l?OaTLA'CEX.       CASTA^NEA. 


■  one  of  the  eBrliett4inported  American  planU,  haring  been  intnv 
duced  by  the  Duehesii  of  Beaufbrt  b  1699.  In  British  nuraeries,  thia 
Bpecies  b  propagated  by  inarchtng  on  the  common  chestnut,  or  by  layera. 
Thers  Are  hanSBOine  ainall  buihei  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety'i 
Gorden,  and  al  Heswa.  Loddiges's ;  and  it  a  occaiionnlly  met  with  in  col- 
lectioDB.    Seeda  are  also  sametinieB  imported. 

App.   i.      Species  <^  Castdnea  not  yet  introcbtced  into  European 
Gardens. 

Sennli^eiof  chntoiitilumbwdlMDTnaillB  tl<|>il  mnd  Jm i  •anMorwUiA  nn,it  Int. 
■n|Miiii ■  J taj hclflPt  lotbenDiu  QiiCrc(u.liuliivhkhtuvclmiRpant«dA«atliAlfviuA,u)ilnferTM 
ta  i^MAam,by  Dr.  Liiaiuvx}  uidotben,  wbid)  bive  bcev  detcrkbed  ■nd  flfund  by  Bluiiic,bi  hki 


In  Dr.  Willleh^  Pt 


-U  oT  wbUii  w* 

ffi,  LlDdL  In 
,  p.  M^  K  ■ 
ndaihet. 
lui  eutuicine 


D.  Dem.  in  l>nit  Hrfk.  o.  X.,  W^  In  IM  i  0. 

OMh»  HiBB.  Maa  1  &  ftrai  «w.  OBrt.  »>«., 

|k 68.    Thkt  ■wcH^Morndliit  toAc  J.  E.  faiib, 

wie  dlicannd  ta«  Dr.  Buebuu  (HeMitltoii)  !■ 

(lle«inetiorU|VHN(^>owerii«eiid(niltla(  i 

■t  nilaw  nmiin.    Dr.  BudiiDW  ninNd  H  to  I 

btuatiHidbedMeribeeltMMiwetraewltb  I 

medi  teudtM,  end  l«»«*  ou  ■boR  «mMlki,  1 

Imeenlit».  »on  or  im  a»ete.  «0«»^  teygr jelnwil, 

wawbot  iie«en«i  M  tbe  biM^  ibeut  trn.  kmf; 

t|  hL  bnod  I  Hfid,  ud  nUwt  eorlneeoHL  wlth  Ir- 

lesulir, dliCeBL U(fall|i  cumd relni  tbe  ■vpor 

•urtMe  nllibed,  ■«  tbe  undei  eo*  iiaHr,  ud  opoque.  TbeloweneiennerallTDMKEeloulCtheuih 

Dt.  BwtMlieii  ulleiind  one  tne  witta  adf  AoHile  kowan).  tai  dendcr,  downi,  clunend,  ■xlUu*,  or 

tamhiell|4kM(tbeMlaitilkMb<iiicntBUB«nu    HtHH» ■boul «, wltb  ■  diitled eantrel  JU. 

^walyx flf  thaflr^^' i. -— .  j  — j». «^ ^,— ......  .«-u  »«.1......  _v-.-..k-..»-  -■».^k^_,»k 

•P>S(e*iea£?Ci 
Iwiuct:  Sblwl 

eSrmfl  qJA, 
Dr.  Budane 
OulnnHj  to  whic 
pUnti^tlMtyilha 


Theeilgii  af  ttaattuU  I*ub«i1  wlth  Terr  BuiBeroui,nftd,  \ 
•(  Hwe  IB  lenath,  iBnedlBa  In  wnrj  dbaoUnn.     Tbli 
tlKctaeie  eellc5cirttiiB,or  Crtlui^  in  ttae  Puhutr 
Iwiuc* :  SblwU,  ti7Mu.Staii«dl.)v  Um  Nemoun. 

eKrrf  A37ur "-  '  "  —'•-  -■"- 
Dr.  Buclanen 


, . Hdowvi,  denMlT  eMb .  _ 

wllh  ijntaHta  tanebrtiiML  dl*ulnte.  (I^dlf.)  A  : 
Htive  dT  Mut^bu,  BW  ADfeftt  Dr.  WilUcfa  ■'aulj  i 
«lHrT«dttaii  an«  tnt»  ipniH  of  oheeUiui  !■  tbeln. 

■  iirciAidan  oT  fruit  in  tlMlBuatta  al  F*bi>uiT. 
— '\  h*d  u  HtriniRit  UHt«  rmltaHar  Undlej 
ittbenMnDdlOMiKcbetaeee  C.uiHntoiif' 
■■•■UHChngM  /iMend  m>  (Dr.W^IUch-i) 
Iite,  enept  Oet  tU  Ibiwr  le  dcrloed  wllh  wcek 
BlDeitecnaBM*ae«,aodoaM,duelalhtlkiUt,wtaich 
WH  dncribat  «  blHUf  be«l  nnrlp*.    I  Tcntun  lo 

dllMM  ftOM  BJI  bWilt  tlllHtll  M*Bd      Dl.  BIUIM^ 

tree  •ppten  la  ■*  10  dUlbr  )n  Ih*  IbBawing  poiau ;— 
Iti  ICTM  m  Mn  «aiwlBiii  ■tibe  ■pa.  «d  eh^rper  ,« 
■ttbebMei  ud  ihelr  peilotalunr.  Tbcfniitii^ 
iaullec,  ■Bd  lci  ipltKe  niiicb  «boitn  ud  ic*i  CDn.  ^ 
pouiU,  Baldcs  tbclealttjHeiHtalnUcateidlTcr.T] 
dtr :  the  Jbt*  tne  «Dwi  on  mninUlni ,  wbene*  mliie   J 

Ca«4l»Ma^ni(;  BlumeJ.  J",»- «■. "i™*  IML,  liu Ihe  leeTK obk>a(.lwioeoUte, nudl 
■nimlMted.  uunwcd  IDwerdi  Itae  beK, (Ubroiu  ■iid  ^,„j  ijeDath.    CutaETillkT'    A  UUaee, 
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•«ii  hfnflh :  Uw  «lUBin  antm  itrHkid  u 
lMWitciri«><t,wlUi>tninkTft.lii(tn.  ( 
SjSuu»  HMilflw»  two  luUtlB:  C.  J.  a 


3fflS 


rA^RPINUS  L.    Thb  Hornbbah.    Lm.  Syit.  Hons^ak  pDl;iiidna. 

HMMHttiL    Un.  Q*n.,  497^  Jum.,  «a  i  F1.  Bt.,  VtB.  j  Toum.,  t  3U. ;  Loo.,  L  7SCL;  Gvrtn., 
t.M.i  miU.9|Ln..4.p.«Gr.i  K  buMuB,!.  B.  t?l. 

anmnwM».    Clunu  IV.  i  HaTiilnKbe, «  HilDbuche,  Ccr. 

DtiimaUim,  AocardlDfl  to  loae,  from  eart  wood,  lod  »i«,  Ihe  heoit,  Cettie  ^  rroni  lb#  vood  Mikf 
lued  lo  BikB  thv  Tolu*  of  OMi :  uhI,  VttvAfif  Io  witri,  from  tha  Ronuu  uiliif  Ehe  wood  frw 
BMklniliDrtiifenariot,  whleta  Ihei  ulM  A»^'''^  ■°°  *'<*'^  the  Sweda  itm  lall  kum.  Tb* 
PrcnsiUBe,  Ch>rnie,ImM«itljnoiBlbeuineDrifm.  ^eEniliihiuineof  Horabcuualliite 
1o  tiu  Tionij  tatiire  or  Ihe  wood  \  end  ttie  Gennii]  Dne  dT  Htluhuetia^  to  Lfac  u«e  of  Ihe  mDd  fiv 
mn^f^J  poTei  tn  the  fecnwCTic  ityle  of  fBrdenlDi. 
ZtncriptKm,  4*^.     Deciduous  treea,  mostlj  ot  the  middle  siic ;  nHlives  of 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Ainerica ;    little  valued  eithcr  for  their  timber  (x  om»- 

mental  eSect ;  but  ane  Hpecies  mluable  tw  b  garden  faedge  plaut. 

t  1.  C.  J7b'tulus  L.     The  Birch,  or  eommon,  Hornbeam. 

nbm.  Un.  SaFl,  Ulli.i  WiUd.  Eb  H..  V  p.  «1.  i  Pl  Br.,  1019.)  Enr  BoL,  L  Snt  i 
Bc«t..n4.i  n  □ui.,t.f3iS.;  H.  Dulbai.,!.  |iise.i  Enf.  FL,*.  plM  ^  MooL  Br. 
«16.;UiekilFLHRieni.,  |i.tSS.;  Ltmll.  STno|i..p.>ia 
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SMtrmiM.    Onliiui  MbM.  rater .  1.  p.  ISl..  Ck  ^,  71.,  IKid  Prmpl..  gU.,  BoU.  BW.,  5. 
&0e.  No.  ISf. ;  O-ibTa  S»e  ^JiL.  W ,  AiH  Sfn.,  VI. ;   O-tnat  Trat-  fHH.,  Iioa  i  Atiu 
aB*.fllM.,  I.  p.&14B.r.i  Bftaiat  Lai.  k.,^  i».  f. 
Emgrmmlma.    Eu.  Bot.,  t.  SOH.  i  71  Din.,  t.  IStfi. ;  Lob,  lc,  £  p.  m.  f.  i  N.  Du  Hua.,  1.  L  S.  i 

•BdtlMptatBorthtitnelnour  Iwt  VaLumc. 
Spee.  Char.,  <j-c.     Bracteas  of  the  fruit  flat,  oblonK,  Herrated,  with  two  laterBl 
lobea.  {SmHh.)    A  deciduous  tree,  a  nativeorBrittun,Bndof  Tariousparts 
of  Europe^  in  inagiutudB  ond  genend  chanuter  resembling  the  coranion 


X  C.B.  8incua  Lodd.  Cat.,  183e;  C.  w.  qacie^Va  Detf,;  C.T.hetero- 
^^Ua  Hort. ;  hu  the  leaves  deeplf  cut.  There  are  planta  in  the 
Hortieultural  Bocien^s  Garden,  aod  in  the  Brboretum  of  Means. 
Loddiges ;  one  at  Clbeshiint,  6  ^eara  jilanted,  and  17  it.  higfa ;  and 
one  at  Kinfauna  Castle,  15  fl.  Iu^,with  a  trunk  8|in.  in  diainetn'. 

X  C.  B.  3  oanrgaia  Lodd.  CaL,  1836,  hnB  the  leaves  vari^ated. 


Deteriptioii,  ^c.  The  hombeam,  accordiiig  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  Kenerally 
a  **  rioid  tree  of  humble  growt)] ;"  but  one  wbich  "  when  standing  bjr  itself, 
and  allowed  to  take  its  natural  fbnn,  wiU  make  a  much  handiHimer  tree  than 
moM  people  are  aware  of."  {Bng.  Fl.,  W.  p.  156.)  Hiller  ttyt  that,  when 
growms  under  &Toursble  circumttancn,  it  will  attain  the  height  of  60  fl. 
or  70  R.,  with  » tolerably  ttnight  tnink,  and  buihj  head,  partinuBrly  on  cold 
itiff  cIb;;  but  h  is  verj'  aeldom  allowed  to  become  a  timber  tree.  B^g  ex- 


tranely  potient  of  tbe  knife,  and  forming  excellent  hedges,  it  is  generally  cut 
in  when  ronng ;  to  that  tbe  few  old  trun^  7et  remaining  in  the  countTf ,  af  any 
■iie,  are  pollard*.  The  trunk  b  generally  dattened  or  irregular  m  its  shape, 
being  very  rarely,  if  evcr,  round ;  and  it  seldom  measures  more  than  from  6  tt. 
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to  0  ft.iD  (nrcumfereDce,  eren  in  thelargeet  treea;  it  ia  ■Iso  gcDenl)^  inDch 
thicker  nt  the  bue  thsn  st  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  Sota  the  grouad.  The  head  u  luge, 
tufted,  aod  coiuiftt  of  a  coofiued  hibb*  of  bnnches,  among  whtch  it  i*  aliiiort 
impouible  to  trace  the  leader.  The  leavea  aomewhat  reseaible  thow  of  tbe 
elm,  but  are  (moatbw :  they  are  doubl;  serrated,  poiDted,  pbited  «hen  roua^ 
nnd  hiTe  Duiiieroua  parallel,  trsiuTerK,  hairj  rin;  thdr  coiour  ia  b  ■t"*"*' 
green,  changing  to  a  ruavet  brown  ia  autumD  j  BDd  they  reoiuD  OQ  the  trm^ 
fike  tliow  oT  tSe  beecfa,  till  spiiDg.  The  buds  are  rather  Ioqk  and  pointcd. 
The  flowera  appear  U  the  same  dme  u  the  leaves.  The  male  calkiiia  are  looae, 
■calr,  of  B  yellowish  eolour,  and  about  2  in.  or  3  m.  lon«;  the  female  catkioa 
are  much  imaller,  and,  when  young,  sre  coTered  with  cfose  browni^  «cwlea, 
wluch  gradually  incresse^  and  fonn  "une^ually  3-Iobed,  ahaiply  ■ernted, 
rany,  &j,  pale  greoi  brscteas,  each  enTelopmg  an  BOfular  nut,  Bcarcely  Ugfer 
dian  a  gnin  of  barley."  (i$ntU.)  Tberc  nuts  tdpeu  in  October,  and  &1I  with 
dw  capMilea.  The  Wancheg  of  the  bombeBm,  aays  Marahall,  "are  loofb 
fleziUe,  and  crooked  ;  yet  in  their  genaul  appearance  they  rery  much  reaem- 
ble  tbooe  of  tfae  beech:  indeed,  thoeiaao  greata  likeDesabetwecntheae  two 
trees,  eapecially  in  the  shrubbv  underwood  atate,  tbst  it  would  be  difficult 
to  dittinguish  them  at  b  first  glance,  were  it  itot  for  tfaat  ghMay  Tamiah  irith 
whicb  the  leBvea  of  the  beech  are  atrongly  marked."  (Plmt.  md  Smr.  Orw, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51.)  The  wood  is  very  toiuh  and  horny,  and  the  baA  amooth  and 
whitiab,  or  U^t  grey  apotted  wUb  wbite ;  and  on  old  treea  it  ia  generally 
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comno  wtth  s  browmMi  moflit    ^10 

tree  u  extrandjjMdeat  oT  the  kDife; 

am]  tbe  wood  umtea  reaitilj  when  two 

branchei    are   boimd  togetbcr.     The 

horubeam  nerer  grows  verj  fBst,  hut 

■till  roore  ■lowlji  when  tt  becomrs  old. 

Id  the  DOghbourhood  of  LoDdon,  the 

rmte  of  growth  ma;  be  considered  from 

1  ft.  to  18  in.  B  jear  fot  the  firM  ten 

years,  and  the  tree  will  attaiD  its  fiill 

BJte  in  between  50  and  60  yearB  :  its 

longevitf  msj  be  CDoadered  aa  equal 

to  Utat  of  the  beech.    There  is  a  hand- 

Bome  tree  in  the  gronnds  of  the  Dnke 

of  DeTonahire'8   viUa  at  Chiawick,   of 

which  B  porlrut'  wilt  be  found  in  our 

laitVolunie;  andj^«.  1933.  to   1BS5. 

are  portiaita  of  treea  at  Btudliy  Parit. 

Ftg.  1933.  shows  the  naturBl  form  of  the 

BiM  at  the  tree,  where  it  haa  room  to 

expand.     fb.  1934.  shows  a  beech 

OD  die  right  haod,  which  ie  85ft.  h^jfa, 

and  a  hornbeam  od  the  left,  which  ii 

7Sft  hi^.    F^.  1935.  showt  two  horn- 

heania,  one  of  which  haa  a  compouDd  iDoaculated  trunk,  and  u  introduced  lo 

ahow  diat  the  hombcnm  pnrtalcca  of  tbe  Uatnlity  of  the  beecb  to  inoMnihtt& 

The  latter  are  between  £0  ft.  and  60  ft  higb,  with  handsome  well^^faaped 

beads.    The  roota  of  the  hombeam  are  nnmerous,  and  not  only  extead  &r, 

but  penetmte  deeply  bto  tbe  Mil;  dion^  the  plant  cannot  be  caHed  tap- 

rooted. 

Geegnmh/.  The  common  homheam  is  indigoioua  in  Fkance,  Germany, 
It^.and  tmwicfaoutthewholeof  CentnlEor^;  in  Norwmy  bimI  Sweden, 
MGirasMOand5e°,butnottodienorthof  Scania;  in  the  aoutb  of  Ruaaia, 
and  in  Caucwus,  Armenia,  Asia  Bfinc»',  and  all  Westem  Ada ;  but  not  in 
Afrka.  Hie  general  range  of  the  faombeam  ia  in  the  tempenite  chmatea,  a* 
it  Beema  alike  aTerse  fl-om  extreme  heat  and  cold.  It  is  a  natiTe  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  sonth  of  Scotland.  Accordmgto  Watson,  it  ts  partf- 
cularly  abundant  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  Caentarvon,  Chester,  and  Lancastcrt 
(OmIAw*,  Ae.,  p.  255.);  and  Sir  J.  E.Smith  informa  ua  that  it  forms  **  a  prin- 
cqn)  part  of  the  ancient  foreats  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  London ;  lucfa 
as  Eppii%  Kncfaiey,  &c."  (E«g.  Flora,  \w.  p.  156.)  It  is  always  found  in 
ookl,  BtmrcUyej,  moist  soils,  where  scareely  any  other  timber  tree  wiU  graw ; 
and  in  sitmtioiu  bteak,  but  Beidom  or  nerer  mouDtahious. 

Hutory,  ^e.  The  Greeks  >u[^Kwed  the  hombeora  to  be  a  kind  of  maple, 
and  ealled  it  Zupa,  or  the  yoke  tree,  in  eommon  with  tfae  ntaple ;  &om  the  um 
made  of  the  wood  of  both  trees  fbr  yokes  (br  cattle.  The  Latins  called  it 
CJarpinus;  and  imder  this  name  it  is  spoken  of  by  TitruTius,  lib.  ii.  c  ix. 
Pliny  elasses  it  with  Ae  maples;  thongh  he  adds  that  many  nsAiualists  snp- 
pow  it  to  be  B  genua  by  itaelf.  He  savs  lesi  about  it  than  about  any  other 
fbrext  tree ;  and  only  remarka  tltat  it  will  thrive  equally  wdl  on  the  mountains 
.  and  in  the  plains.  Yir^I  does  not  mention  it.  Bome  of  the  old  Engliah 
writers  conudered  it  a  kind  of  elm.  Oerard  calla  it  Betulits  sive  Catpbius ; 
and  his  description  of  it  is  so  curious,  that  we  copy  it  l>elow.  He  says  that 
"  it  growes  great,  and  Tery  like  uDto  tbe  elme  or  wicb-hasell  tree ;  hanitt  a  - 
great  body,  the  wood  ar  dniber  whereof  is  better  for  arrowes  and  ■hsAa, 
pidleyes  for  mils,  and  lucfa  like  devices,  than  clme  or  wich-hasell ;  for,  in  time, 
it  waieth  10  hard,  that  the  toughDeis  and  hardnes  of  it  may  be  rather  com- 
.  pared  to  hom  than  unto  wood ;  aud  therefore  it  was  called  horariieam  or 
nard-beam.    The  leaTes  of  it  are  like  the  etme,  sanng  chat  they  be  tenderer  i 
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among  tbete  hang  certun  triangled  thinn.  npon  which  are  fouod  knqiay  or  tittle 
huds  of  the  liignesses  of  cicheay  in  which  is  contained  the  fruit  or  seed.  The 
root  18  strong  and  thidie."  He  adds,  that  "  it  growes  plentifully  in  North- 
amptonahire,  and  in  Kent,  by  Oravesend;  where  it  is  commonly  taken  fbr  a 
kinde  of  elme  "  {HerbaU^  p.  1479.)  :  and  concludes  by  sa^ing  that  he  con- 
aiderB  it  as  a  kind  of  elm  himaelf ;  and  that  it  is  called,  m  £ngiand,  hom- 
beam,  hard-beam»  or  yokenelm,  and  in  Bome  places,  witch-hazd.  It  waa  alao 
sometimes  called  horse-beech.  **  This  treCy"  aays  Parkinson,  in  his  Tkeaire 
of  PUmU^  **  hath  found  about  as  many  names  as  there  have  lieen  aathors  that 
haie  written  of  it ;  butt  by  the  judgment  of  the  best,  it  is  the  Ostrya  of 
Theophrastus,  wbich  he  describeth  ao  plainly  in  his  3d  booke  and  lOth  chi^iter, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  so  manT  leamed  men  as  have  called  it  otherwiae,  ahould 
not  better  heede  it ;  but»  led  b^  tradition  or  conceit,  have  rather  taken  it  to 
be  any  other  diingthan  what  it  is.  Pliny  (lib.  iiL  c.  xxii.)  describeth  it ;  but 
maketh  it  like  to  Traxinus,  when  he  should  rather  have  set  Fagus ;  for  it  no 
way  resembletb  the  ash,  but  very  much  the  beeche.  Tragus  taketh  it  to  be 
Omus ;  and  saith  that  he  cannot  agree  to  Ruellius,  who  said  that  Omus  was 
a  species  of  Fhudnus.  Matthiolus  called  it  Carpinus.  Dodonsus^in  his 
Dutch  book,  maketh  it  his  third  kinde  of  ejme,  and  doubteth  if  it  be  not  the 
Ulmus  sylvestris  of  Piiny.  Lugdunensis  Riveth  us  the  6gure  of  it  for  JJlmus 
attinta;  but  Cordus  or  DalechBmpius,  I  take  it,  first  tooke  it  be  (^>i8. 
OesneTy  in  Hortit,  calleth  it  Fagus  s^taria;  L*Obely  Betulus;  and  Ciuaus, 
Faeulus  herbarioram.**  (Parkmion*i  Theat,  BoU^  p.  1406.)  Parkinson  him- 
9(elf  canlb  it  Ostrya.  The  author  of  An  Old  Tkrifl  newfy  revhed  dasses  the 
'*  horaebeame"  among  the  British  dmber  trees.  It  ^doth  much/'  he  adds, 
*'  resemble  the  beech  tree  in  qualitie ;  and  desireth  the  same  kind  of  ground, 
husbonduiff,  and  dressinff,  as  the  beech  tree  doth ;  but  it  is  a  more  firaie  and 
flolide  kinde  of  wood.**  (p.  59.)  The  horobeam  was  always  a  fiivourite  tree 
for  forming  hedgea  and  labyrinths ;  and,  as  these  last  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduoed  at  a  very  eariy  period,  it  was,  doubtless,  amonj^  the  first  indjffenoas 
trees  planted  for  garden  purposes.  In  the  Reiuid  Gardmer,  and  in  Sames^s 
Gardenmg,  both  of  whicn  are  transladons  of  French  works  pu1>Iished  during 
the  re^  of  Louis  XI V.^  long  detaiis  are  given  on  the  art  ot  forming  grovea, 
tabyrinths»  alcoves,  arcades,  and  **  various  other  devices "  of  hombeaiDi ;  of 
whichy  the  author  adds,  *'  Nature,  of  herself,^  hath  provided  enougfa  for  us  to 
make  what  compartroents  we  please  with  it  in  our  «urdens."  (Rei.  GanL,  ii. 
p.  740.)  Evelyn  speaks  quite  in  raptures  of  the  nombeam  hedges  in  the 
oarden  of  London  and  Wise  at  Brompton;  and  of  ''the  admirable  espa^ 
Ser  hedge  in  the  long  middle  walk  of  the  Luxemlx>urg  Garden  at  Paris  (tmui 
which  nothing  is  more  gracelul),  plauted  of  this  tree;  and  so  b  that  cradle, 
or  dose  walk»  with  the  perplexed  canopy,  which  lately  covered  die  seat  in  Hia 
Muesty^s  garden  at  mmpton  Court.^'  (Hunl,  EveL^  i.  p.  140.^  Wlth  tbe 
decline  of  the  eeometric  style  of  planUng,  the  lofty  hedges  ana  alleys  with 
dipped  sideSy  of  hombeam,  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  the  tree  was  chiefly  used 
to  form  garden  and  nursery  hedges  for  shelter  and  for  coppice-wood.  In  the 
present  daj,  the  tree  is  Iittle  used  for  either  of  these  purposes ;  beecb,  or 
some  species  of  eversreen,  being  found  to  grow  more  rapidly  as  a  hedge;  and 
iondergrowth  of  honmeam  oniy  being  planted  in  the  worst  soils. 

PoeHcal  AUunom.  The  hombeam  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Vlrgil,  or  any  of  the  other  Ladn  poets.  It  is  also  verv-  seldom  alluded  to 
by  any  of  either  the  French  or  Engfish  poets  of  the  midale  ages.  Rapin,  in 
lus  Latin  poero^  entitled  The  Gardensy  speaks  of  the  use  of  this  tree  for  iaby- 
riDths:  — 


'*  LctbeuitoooilKinilMMiitoMlkiriNUtAdoni; 
Anotlier,  cypreici  wiUi  Judgment  shom : 


Theie  maiy  windlngt  form  a  wildemett, 

Vniicli  honbeam  hedcet  in  trtm  neetnen  dnm. 

Along  the  alley  aides  tnelr  boughi  expand  : 

Like  Terdant  walls  the  firm  cepaliers  stand  ; 

And»  while  the  eyea  their  ▼ailoiu  fhmu  deiight, 

To  priTate  walka  and  shady  bowen  inTite.**  Boolc  iL 


»* 
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Fawkee,  also,  meDtiona  thfloi  in  his  BraiiAam  Park :  — 

*<  Here  honibwm  iMdget  r«gidarly  noir» 
There  hawtbom  whitens,  and  wUd  roaes  blow.** 

Propertiei  amd  U$e»,  The  wood  of  the  hornbeam  is  wliite,  hard,  heavy, 
tenacious»  and  very  dose-grained ;  but  it  will  not  take  a  good  poliah.  Ac- 
eording  to  Yarennea  de  Fenille»  it  shrinks  a  great  deal  in  dryiiU»  and  lofles 
considerably  in  its  weight.  Some  Qerman  authors»  however»  Ssny  that  it 
knes  dtber  nore  bulk  or  more  weight  in  drying  than  the  odc.  According  to 
the  table  siven  in  the  Dictionnaire  de»  Eaux  et  Fcriti^  it  weidu»  when  green» 
64  Ib. ;  huf-dry»  57  Ib. ;  and  quite  dry»  51  Ib.  It  is  verv  Relaom  used  in  con- 
atruction ;  partly  becauae  it  is  seldom  found  of  proper  dimensions,  and  partly 
because^  woen  the  tree  attains  a  large  size,  the  wood  is  wt  to  become  shaky» 
like  that  of  the  cheatnut.  On  this  subject,  Varennes  de  Fenille  observes : 
**  The  trunk  ia  rarely  well  shaped,  being  scarcely  ever  round ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  is  singular,  the  annual  layers  never  showing  a  regular  circular 
line,  like  the  layers  of  other  trees,  but  being  undulated  and  zigzag;  and  the 
tfansverse  fibres»  or  meduUary  rays,  stronger  and  wider  apart  than  in  most 
other  trees,  It  is  consequentl^  very  (ufficult  to  work :  it  is  what  the 
workmen  calicrosB-grained»  and  is  apt  to  rise  in  splinters  under  the  work- 
maa'8  tool,  peeling  off  in  fiakes,  and  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
smooth  section."  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  hombeam  in  its 
young  state.  Its  toughness  and  hardness  (though  die  latter  qualitv  makes 
it  dimcult  to  work)  render  it  excellent  for  aU  sorts  of  wbeelwri^t  s  work, 
and  other  kinds  of  rural  carpentry ;  particularly  for  the  yokes  of  cattle,  to 
which  use  the  wood  was  applied  (as  we  have  ah^eady  seen)  by  the  Romans, 
andy  since  their  time,  in  alinost  evenr  country  of  which  the  tree  is  a  native. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  miU-cogs,  for  which,  according  to  Evelyn, 
''it  excels  either  yew  or  crab."  It  is  exceedinglystrong;  a  piece  2  in. 
square,  and  7  ft.  8  in.  long>  Ittvin^  supported  828  Ib. ;  while  a  simibr  beam  of 
ash  broke  under;200  Ib, ;  one  of  birch,  under  180  Ib. ;  of  oak,  185  Ib. ;  of  beech» 
165  Ib. ;  and  <^  all  other  woods,  very  much  less.  Notwithstanding  its  powers 
of  resistance,  the  hornbeam  has  very  little  flesibility ;  it  having  bent»  before  it 
broke,  only  10°;  while  the  ash  bent  21'',  the  birch  19°,  the  oak  12^^^  &c. 
LinnfeUs  observes  that  the  wood  is  very  white  and  tough,  harder  than  haw- 
thom,  and  capable  of  supporting  great  weights. 

Am  Fuel^  the  wood  of  tne  horobeam  should  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank. 
In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  for  apartments,  as  it  lights  easilv,  and» 
makes  a  bright  flame,  which  buras  equall  v,  continues  a  long  dme,  and  gives 
out  abundance  of  heat ;  but,  though  its  value  in  this  respect  surpasses  that  of 
the  beech  in  the  proportion  of  1655  to  1540,  yet  the  shape  of  the  loes  of 
horabeam  is  so  irregular,  that  a  cord  of  it»  measured  as  they  measure  wiuows 
(see  p.  1470.),  is  not  worth  more,  in  Paris,  in  proportion  to  a  cord  of  beech, 
than  1486  to  1540.  In  England,  the  hombeam  is  considered  to  make  lasdng 
firewood ;  and,  acoording  to  Boutcher»  it  bums  as  dear  as  a  candle.  (Treat,^ 
&C.,  p.  58.),  Evelyn,  also,  says  "  it  makes  good  firewood,  where  it  bums  like 
a  candle ;  and  was  of  old  so  employed : '  Ce^inus  tsedas  fissa  fiusesque  dabit.' " 
And  Miiler  speaks  of  it  as  excellent  fiiel.  Its  charcoal  is  highly  esteemed, 
and,  in  France  and  Switzerland,  it  is  preierred  to  moat  others,  not  only  for 
forges  and  for  cooking  by,  but  for  making  gunpowder ;  the  workmen  at  the 
great  gunpowder  manufactorjr  at  Beme  rarely  using  any  other.  The  inner 
bark,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  used  for  dveing  yellow.  The  leaves,  wben 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  used  in  France  as/odder ;  and,  when  wanted  for  use  in 
winter,  the  young  branches  are  cut  off'  in  the  middle  of  summer,  between  the 
^rst  and  second  growUi,  and  strewed  or  spread  out  in  some  place  which  is 

>mpletelv  sheltmd  firom  the  rain,  to  dry,  without  the  tree  being  in  the; 
jiightest  d^ree  ii^ured  by  the  operation.  (Sec  Did,  de»  Eaus  et  Fork»^  art. 
Cbarme.) 

For  a  Nurte  PUaU,  and  for  Hedge»,  the  horabeam  is  particularly  well 
adapted.    The  real ''  excellency  of  the  hombearo,**  says  Marshall,  '*  lies  in  its 
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fitnoM  for  Bcrocn  fenoes  Ibr  Bhdtcrin^  gwctenSi  nuneries,  md  jfomiig  plnntWF' 
Ckms  from  the  sererities  of  tbe  winter  season.  ^  It  may  be  trained  to  almost  any 
height ;  and,  by  keeping  it  trimmed  on  the  rides»  it  becomes  thick  of  brandf- 
lete,  and,  conaequentljr,  of  ieaves ;  wliich  being  by  their  nature  retained  upon 
the  pluit  after  they  wither,  a  hombeam  hedge  occarioni  a  d^ree  of  ahcater 
nearly  ecpial  to  that  given  l^  a  brick  walL"    iP^'^'  '"'^  ^^"  Om^  iL  p. 52.) 
Boutcher  alao  recommends  it  as  a  nurs^  ror  its  hardiness;  and  becaoae 
he  does  not  know  **  any  usefiii  tunber  tree  tliat  delends  iteelf  so  stoutly 
against  the  winds ;  ao  tlu^  being  of  quick  crowthy  and  clad  in  its  numefous 
lea?es  all  the  winter,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  fittest  plants  to  nurse  and  rear 
up  other  Taluable  or  delieate  trees."  ^TVntf .,  Ac^  p.  56.)  Hanbuiy  aays  tfaat 
faorses  and  rabbits  are  so  fond  of  it,  tbat  thev  wili  nerer  bark  othe^  treea  till 
the  horabeams  are  entirefy  destroyed.    ETeiyn  recommends  it  to  bepbnted 
in  deer  parks,  as  he  says  that  deer  wOl  not  touch  it»  and  wili  not  even  nib 
their  young  homs  against  it. 

MonAeam  Hedgei,  In  France,  a  trained  hombeam  liedge^  OTckarmiile,  aa  it 
ia  called  in  tfaat  country,  is  formed  in  the  foUowing  manner : — The  ground  b 
trendied  one  or  two  montiis  beforehand.  Hie  plantation  may  be  nuule  either 
with  plants  3  or  4  years  old,  or  6  or  7.  ThefirstmetiuKiistlieleaetezpensive, 
and  tiie  most  eertain  of  success ;  but  the  latter  soonest  produoes  an  eflect. 
The  piantay  whether  they  are  ^arfeor  smally  liaYe  their  stde  slioots  aeverel/ 
eut  in;  and  they  are  planted  in  a  single  line,  6in.  or  8in.y  or  eren  I  ft!, 
aparty  according  to  the  height  which  it  is  intended  the  hed|ge  should  be.  The 
piants  are  Ifift  to  themselTes  for  the  first  year.    The  second  year,  any  stn^ 

gig  shoots  are  shortened,  and  the  mcancies  are  fiiled  up,  if  any  plants  have 
ed.  The  third  year,  if  the  phmts  were  tolerably  lai^  when  put  in,  the 
hed^  mav  be  regulariy  dipped,  or  aheared ;  bnt,  if  tliey  were  small,  the  elip- 
ping  should  not  take  place  till  the  filHi  year.  In  general,  wlien  the  hedge  » 
wanted  of  a  consideniole  height}  tlie  clipping  shoida  be  poatponed  loi^^  tfaan 
when  it  is  wished  to  be  kept  iow.  Wlth  rpgard  to  tfae  aRer-treatment,  Sf. 
Bosc  recommends  dippii^  the  hedge  only  once  erery  year,  at  midsummer, 
for  the  same  reasons  which  we  have  alrndy  gtven  respecting  dipping  tbe 
boz.  (Seep.  1340.)  A  ekarmiUe,  or  dqiped  hombeam  bedge,  8ft.  or  10  ft. 
I^ghy  shouid  never  be  less  than  8in.  or  1  ft.  thick ;  and  in  some  cases  tfacy 
may  be  2  ft.  thick.  When  the  hedge  becomes  old,  it  is  cut  in  to  the  stem,  or 
oompletdv  down  to  the  ground;  but  tbe  best  way  is  to  remove  the  plants, 
and  trench  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  fiiling  up  the  trencfa  with 
iresh  earth,  before  replacing  them  with  young  ones.  In  Westphaliii^  and  odier 
parts  of  the  north  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hunter,  quoting  fi^m  the  Gkxman  autbor 
Africob,  teils  us  that  tlie  hombeam  is  in  great  reputeas  a  hedge  piaot: — 
**  When  the  Oerman  husbandman  erects  a  fenoe  of  horobeam,  he  tiirows  np 
a  parapet  of  earthy  with  a  ditch  on  each  ride,  and  piants  his  sets  (raised 
firom  utyers)  in  such  a  manner  as  that  every  two  phmts  may  be  brought  to 
intersect  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew*s  cross.  fai  that  part 
where  the  two  plants  cross  each  othery  he  scrapes  off  the  bark»  and  binda 
them  closdy  together  with  straw.  ^  In  consequenee  of  tiiis  operation,  tfae 
two  plants  consolidate  in  a  sort  of  indissolubie  knot,  and  push  from  thenoe 
horizontal  slanting  shoots,  wiiich  form  a  iivingpalisade,  or  chevaux  de  finae; 
so  that  such  a  protection  may  be  calied  a  rural  forttfication.  These  hedgea, 
being  praned  annually,  and  with  discretion,  will,  in  a  fow  years»  render  the 
fimce  iiiipenetrd>le  in  every  part."  (HutU,  Evei,^  u  p.  141.)  Laven  arerecom- 
mended  by  Agricola  in  pieference  to  seedhngs,  because  tiie  rarmer  are  sup- 
posed  not  to  grow  so  high,  and  to  be  more  binhy. 

In  geomttnc  Owrdemng,  the  uses  made  of  the  horabeam  appear  to  iiave 
lieen  very  numerous.  The  prindpal  was,  to  forrn  high  hedges,  or  palisades, 
for  diriiung  the  garden  into  compartments;  whidi  compartments  were  after- 
wards  diveraified  **  into  the  Btar,  the  goose-foot,  and  waliLB  winding  varioudy  for 
the  greater  omament  of  parks,  IsByrinths,  and  groves.*'  (Ket,  Gard,,  iL 
p.  741.)  For  the  palisades,  London  aml  Wise  direct  the  hornbeam  ptents  to  be 
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EutintoprapmdgroiudyaiidtreatedasforthecJkvi^^  adding:— ^Thatthe 
ombeam  may  etow  to  jour  liking,  you  must  dig  it  four  times  a  year,  in 
Uarch,  May»  Jiuy,  and  oeptember.  Accordimr  as  it  comes  up,  you  should 
keep  it  shearad,  tttit  it  may  grow  in  the  form  of  an  e?en  palisade;  and  when 
it  is  of  a  good  height,  you  make  use  of  a  hook.  If  the  palisade  nins  very 
hight  you  ahould  get  a.cart  made  on  purpoae;  and  the  man  who  shears  it 
gets  up  in  it,  and  is  dmwn  by  one  or  two  norses,  acoording  as  the  worlunan 
adyanoes  in  his  woi^''  (Ibid.)  A  star  consisted  of  five  broad  paths,  with  graas 
in  the  middie^  and  grayel  on  each  aide,  cut  through  a  wood  <n  hombeam,  and 
radiating  from  a  round  grasa-ploty  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  grayel.  The  wood 
was  geTCrally  fonned  entirely  of  horobeam;  but  sometimes  the  wood  waa  6f 
other  treeBy  and  only  the  ayenues  or  alleys  were  lined  by  high  hedges  or  pa» 
liaades  of  horabeam.  The  gooee-foot  may  shortly  be  described  as  hait  a 
star;  three  walka  or  aUcnrs,  corresponding  to  the  three  large  liba  in  the  foot 
of  a  web-footed  fowl,  ramating  from  one  side  of  an  oyal  or  drde.  "  A  laby- 
rinth,"  says  the  author  of  the  Reiired  Gardener,  **  is  a  phoe  cut  mto  several 
windmgs,  set  off  with  hornbeam,  to  diyide  them  one  from  angther.  In  sreat 
gardens»  we  often  meet  with  them,  and  the  most  yaluable  are  always  uose 
that  srind  most ;  as  that  of  Versailles,  the  eontriyance  of  which  has  beien  won- 
derfuily  liked  by  all  that  liaye  seen  it.  The  palisades  of  which  labyrinths 
ou^t  to  be  composed  should  be  10  ft.,  18  ft^  or  15  ft.  high  :  some  there  are 
no  hi^er  than  one  can  iean  on»  but  they  are  not  the  finest.  The  wallis  of  a 
labynnth  oiis^t  to  be  kept  rolled,  and  the  horabeams  in  them  sheared  in  the 
shape  of  haif«moons."  (/M.,  p.  743.)  **  Bosquets,  or  groyes»  are  so  called 
firom  Sauguei,  a  nosegay;  and  I  belieye  tliat  gardeners  never  meant  anything 
else  bv  giying  this  term  to  this  coimNUtment,  which  is  a  sort  of  green  knot» 
formed  by  the  branches  and  leayes  oftrees  that  oompose  it,  plaoed  in  rows 
oppoaite  to  each  other.  A  grpye,  in  this  sense,  is  a  plot  of  ground  more  or 
less»  as  y ou  think  fit»  endosed  in  palisades  of  horabeam ;  the  middle  of  it  filled 
with  tau  trees,  as  elms  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make  the  tufr  or  plume. 
At  the  foot  of  thcse  dms,  which  should  grow  along  the  palisades  at  rKular 
distances»  other  litde  wild  trees  should  be  planted ;  and  the  tuft  that  wui  by 
this  means  be  found  in  the  inside  will  resemble  that  of  a  oopse*  There  are 
seyeral  ways  of  drawing  out  these  groyes;  some  in  regular  torms,  the  plots 
being  answerable  to  oneanother;  and  some  in  irregular,  or  the  meer  eflect  of 
fimcy."  (Ibid.,  p.  744.)  The  paths  in  these  groves  were  of  gravd,  well  roUed, 
and  kept  yery  smooth ;  or  of  grass,  wdl  rolled,  and  dosdy  shaven,  **  after  the 
manner  of  men  plots.'*  The  author  of  the  JReHred  Gardener  then  adds:  **I 
haye  named  a  great  many  sorts  of  compartments  in  which  horabaon  is  made 
use  of  r  yet,  methinks,  none  of  them  look  so  beautiful  and  macnificent  as  a 
gaUery  with  arches."  He  then  giyes  long  details  for  executing  this  work ;  bqt 
what  we  haye  already  extracted  ¥aU  suffice  to  giye  an  idea  of  the  use  that  was 
made  of  the  horabeam  in  geometric  gardening. 

S^  and  Situation,  The  horabeam  wiU  suoceed  in  any  soU  not  too  warm 
and  dry.  It  is  naturaUy  found  on  cold,  hard,  da^ey  soifs,  in  exposed  situa- 
tions ;  but  it  attains  its  larsest  dimensions  on  plains,  in  loams,  or  days  that 
are  not  too  rich.  On  cha&  it  wiU  not  thriye^  in  which  respect  it  is  directly 
the  reyerse  of  the  beech.  * 

Propagation  and  Ctdture,  The  seeds  of  the  horabeam  ripen  in  October; 
and  they  are  produced  fredv  in  England,  but  sddom  in  Sootland ;  the  bunchesy 
or  cones,  as  they  are  OEdleJ,  which  contain  them,  should  be  gathered  bjr  hand, 
when  the  nuts  are  ready  to  drop  out ;  or  they  may  be  left  on  the  tree  uU  thev 
drop ;  when,  though  a  part  of  tne  seed  wiU  have  fiiUen  out,  there  wUl,  in  aU 
prooabiUty,  be  eiiou|^  left  for  future  use^  the  tree  bemx  at  present  but  veiy  spar^ 
mgly  propagated  in  JBurope.  The  nuts  separate  readily  m>m  their  envelopes ; 
and,  if  they  are  sown  immediatdy,  many  of  them  wiU  oome  up  the  foUowing 
spring,  and  aU  of  them  the  second  spring.  If  they  are  preserved  in  dry  sand, 
or  in  thdr  husks,  and  sown  the  foUowingspring,  they  wiU  come  up  a  year 
afterwards:  the usud oovering is  fin.    The plants may remain  in  the  seed- 
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bed  for  two  yean ;  «fter  whicli  the;  may  be  planted  into  ourMrj  tiDet,  Rod 
undergo  the  ubuoI  routine  treatoieDt.  The  variedes  are  usuaUj'  p 
bj  layers ;  snd,  according  to  Sang,  the  species  was  foroief  ly  pro^m 
mBnner  in  large  quantities ;  but,  the  plants  so  raiaed  never  arnmig  at  ereat 
slature  as  timber  trees,  the  hambeam  came  to  be  conridered  more  as  a  Anib 
than  aa  a  forest  tree,  and  its  ptanting  was  n^ected,  except  for  faedgea.  It  ia 
now,  however,  oeTer  pnqMgeted  otherwiae  than  by  seeds. 

Acadeatt,  DUauei,  IiueeU,  and  paratUic  PlanU.  The  hombeam,  froDi  tbe 
tougfaness  of  its  bmnches,  and  tbe  tenacitj'  with  which  iu  roota  take  hold  of 
tfae  soil,  iB  •ou-cely  ever  injured  by  high  winds ;  it  ia,  faowerer,  veny  liable  to  be 
bariied,  and  somedmes  enrirel;  destrtjred,  by  mice,  when  tfae  seedliiv  planta 
first  Bppear  above  the  ^round ;  aud  afuTwards,  till  the  tree  is  five  or  Bii  yeara 
old,  by  harea  and  rabbits,  neither  of  whicfa  will  touch  any  other  kind  of  Cree 
in  tbe  same  plantation,  tUI  tbey  have  alripped  tbe  hombnuu  of  every  perticle 
of  its  bork  wuhin  their  reacb.  Jt  is  liable  to  few  diseases ;  but,  wfaen  pnuied 
or  otherwise  wounded  in  Bpring,  it  bleeds  freely ;  sometimes,  ajso,  a  kind  of 
^ni,iit  filamenta,  ootes  out  of  the  fissures  of  tae  bark.  This  genus  is  red- 
disfa,  easilv  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  analogous  to  lac.  (8ee  Dir<.  Jtt 
BaaxH ForfUjttc.)  The  hombeam  doea  not  wipcar  to  be  mach  subject  to 
tfae  atlacks  of  insects.  *Hyb£nitaprosapiftria,  ■Hlmerapenniria,-f-Oednielra 
caipini&ria,  'CampR^e  margarit^ta,  Clorissa  putatiria,  are  l^Hdoptaous  in- 
■ects,  whicb,  in  tbe  larva  Etate,  eitfaer  entirely  or  partiaLy  Bubnat  upou  tbe 
leaves.  Cicdnes  dirpicii  is  a  smaL  bectle  found  under  the  bark ;  C6ccu«  cir- 
pini  is  fbund  upon  the  Btems,  with  the  ordinBry  faalntB  of  tfae  scale  iosects ;  and 
one  of  tfae  saw-Hies,  jffenthreda  c&rpuii,  is  tfaus  named  from  its  leeding  upoa 
tfais  tree.  ThefiingitbRtare  found  on  the  faombeam  are ;  Pol^porus  adustu* 
fViild.vax.  caipfneuB;  Splue^riadecfpienB  Dec,;Bnd  Stilbdnwn ni&giia  Bert., 
ayn.  8.  Cirpini  Sow.,  t.  376.,  and  fig.  16613.  in  tfae  Encyd^tadii  t^  Plamtt, 
sineular  for  tfae  lerge  tendrils  which  are  fomied  by  tfae  oozing  aporidi^ 
gchs^ria  fimbriita  Pm.  and  SphK^ria  eatplnea  Fr.  on  the  teavea,  and  8. 
Cirpini  Pert.  on  the  twign,  faave  not  yet  bcen  obaeTved  in  this  countr^ ;  but 
tbere  is  littte  doubt  that  they  will  reward  the  research  of  some  botanist,  in 
countries  where  the  horabeam  is  prevelent. 

StaUma.    Batrlal  Tne,.    mila  t^aef  tcat*  bmbfom  ttathebldimiBma^TOIt. 

■tWtWlc,  Ib  Fhc»,  which.  Inn&t,  mmurad,  MSft.ft«  ltiaiTHnd,*bi>nlSft.lBdiauiiianiKK 
IBaa  Soe.  Pap.,  I.  p.  G6.J    B>«Ini  menUiM  tl»  hcdsa  nl  Uonptoa  CouR  ••  bcin>  ftiB  ISft.  (a 

iuT>d,ial7K^eft.t)ikindraiiiilnaHx,WsOft.iif clwtnnli,injwB^Oft.U|h.  bmu, 
Ihe  bombHm  ki » tfutrttUj  lucd  ror  turicn  hedfu,  tlui  then  d«i  not  tvmt  lo  o>  nnr  Urae  SM 
tncci  bBt  EtcItd  Infbimi  lu  tbit,  In  OcmuaT,  H  tnt  ftnBcrit  tb*  cuMom  »  elcDi  a  dBiip  or Hkob 
tnm-b(<bre  tbc  ■itilB  of  moK  of  tb*  grcu  lom  g  to  w6Uh  tbcjiMlTtlmbM  rHwil  fcrtb» 
HOplc  to  ilt  mhI  hIuc  In.  SonBul,  tbc  crcbllcct,  hti  ihct  bi  htt  ifiuc  bc  Dnmd  one  whoce 
bnnebM  cxloMM  TOft  IB  tmdlh  ;  thb wm  U  VDimitni,  nnr  Ihe  Nccfcei,  liiJHi|liiu  lii  lliii  HbIb 
U  Winabgi»"  la-L  EtA,  L  |k  U4) 

£ri(^IVca^C<iiT><*iHBAiitei.  Soulli  ot  LoihIoii;  In  Devouliln!,  at  EndM>h  Cottue,  U 
ie*nE4inted,Ulia}ft.hlKb,  tb«dtuaMoioftb«tninklft.,indo(itaehc-'<"*  ■  '-  " — •■" — 

MMcfciuTpiA,eaireanput«d,ktliTtltbJ<^>irta(uunk;ft.,i>nd<u 

In  Hunnhlrc,  U  Alralbril.SI  Tciri  nlinted,  illiGGft  )il«h,  thc  dumMnot  tfaeti 
the  h^  91  ft.  Nortb  oT  Loodon :  In  Denbt^uhlie,  it  UinbedE  HaU,  M  yen  pl 
hltb,Kliti)rthelnink8ft.*lD.,  ■nddUmclcrorthebcwlseft.i  In  L*uaifalie,u 
00  ycBn  iiliDlgd,  II  u  M  ft.  bif  fa,  dumetn  ol  tninliift  61n..  uid  thit  ot  tbe  ipr' 
bnncfaH  GlfL3  In  NorttaiinjitaiiitaiiT,  il  WikeSidd  Un^  IS  Jfn  plintcd,  11 
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feronc»  mt 5ft  fton  the  ipnmiid» hmwinm  tncnMod  18 ia  tnm  181S,  wben it «MMvrad 5 ft.  iBgJrt. 
— In  Ireland,  at  CypreM  Orove,  It  Is  90?!.  hlgh,  diameter  oT  trunk  8  ft  8 in.  and  of  the  head  100 ft.  ; 
in  King-B  Cottntjr,  at  CbarleriUe  Fcreat,  8  ^ean  planted,  it  is  18  ft  hl^:  in  Feraaan«Bh,  at 
Floience  Court,  S5  yeart  planted,  It  U  40ft  high :  In  Oalwaj,  at  Cool,  It  Is  36ft  high,  diameler  of 
trank  1  ft  3ln.,  and  of  the  head  90tL ;  in  SUgo,at  Mackiee  Cartle,  it  it  eSlt  hiA.  duuneter  of 
the  trunk  3 ft,  and  of  the  hcad  48 ft ;  In  the  countjr  Tyrone,  €0  vean  planted,  It  !•  50ft  bigb, 

ert  of  truuk  6  It,  and  tbe  diameter  of  bead  40ft— In  France,  near  Nantet,  100  yean  old,  it  ia  90  ft 
igb,  witb  a  trunk  8ft  in  circumfiBrence— In  Bdglnm,  in  tbe  wood  belangittR  to  tbe  vilU  of  It 
Meulemeeeter,  near  Qbent,  ii  a  lerpentine  walk  about  300  ft.  long,  covered  witb  bombeam  trained 
to  a  vaultcd  treiUage  TbU  leMli  to  an  artifidal  cave,  which  is  paved  witb  tbe  metatarnl  bonei  of 
•becp.  We  afterwaids  eome  to  Panli  Tbeatre,  tbia  te  wbolly  formcd  of  bonibonB  txcn  anl  boibek 
wblch  tbe  ■bean  bave  curioualv  tortured  into  tbe  appttranoe  of  a  stage  wlth  nde  •cene^aad  of 
flront  and  aide  bozea,  and  parterre,  or  plt  {NemBart.  2Vwr.,  p.  56.)— In  Rfnover,  in  tbe  0*t- 
tingen  Botanic  Garden,  20  yean  nlaoted.  it  U  flOft.  bigb.— In  Bavaria,  tai  tbe  Botanle  Ondea 
at  Hunich,  94  yean  old,  it  U  18  ft  bigli.— In  Aurtrla,  at  Vienna,  In  tbe  vviremi  Botanic  Quden, 
40  yean  old,  It  U  48  ft  bigh,  dlameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft  3  in.,  and  of  tbe  head  30  ft :  at  Laxenburs. 
eo  yean  planted,  it  U  38  fl.  high,  diameterof  tbetrunk  llt  1  in.,andof  thebcad  Uft.  ij^Kopenad, 
40  yean  planted,  it  U  30ft  bigh,  tbe  diameler  of  tbe  trunk  6ln.,  and  of  tbe  head  18  ft  -,  in  the 
ganlen  of  Baron  Loudon,  80  yean  old,  it  U  85ft  bigh,  diameter  of  trunk  Ift  Sin.,  and  oT 
bead  16 ft :  and  at  Bruck  on  tbe  Leytba,  60  yean  old,  it  to  48  ft  bigb,  diametM  of  tbe  tiniik  9ft, 
and  of  the  bead  39  ft.~ln  Pruada,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Soud,  35  yean  old,  tt  U  36  ft  bigb,  dlamd» 
of  trank  1/t.  4  in.,  and  of  tbc  bead  15  ft— In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanlc  Oarden,  It  U  48  ft 
blgh,  diameter  of  tho  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  tbe  •pace  covered  by  the  bianchei  38  ft— In  IUI]%  in 
bardy,  at  Monza,  40  yean  old,  It  U  45 ft  bigb,  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  (t  Sin..  nd  of  tbe 
30  It    Tbe  var.  biclca,  94  yean  planted,  U 14  ft  hlgb. 

t  8.  C.  (B.)  AMBBiCA^NA  Mkhx.    The  American  Hornbeam. 

IdenHficaikm,    Michx.  Amer.,S.  p.  £01. <  WlUd.  Sp.  PL,i.  pw  468.^  FunhFL  Amcr. Sept., p. 683.  ; 

Dend.  Brit,tl57. 
Synommt.    C  vinlnljina  Mickjt,  Jrb.,  t.  &  .         ^    ...^ 

EMgravimgt.    Dtnd.  Brit.,  1 157.  -,  Mlcbx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.  t  M)a  s  Bnd  our  Jlg.  193& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Bracteas  of  the  fruit  3-partite ;  middle  diviBion  obliqae» 
ovate-lanceolate,  1-toothed  on  one  side.  (Wiild.)  A  low  trce,  generally 
from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  but  sometimes  fi-om  25  ft-  6  in.  to  SOft. ;  a  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1812.  The  American  hombeam  » 
smaller  than  that  of  Europe;  as,  thougfa  under 
peculiarlv  favourable  circumstances  it  sometimes 
attains  tne  height  of  25ft.  or  30ft.,  these  instances 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its  ordinary  stature  is 
that  of  a  lai^ge  shrub.  The  trunk  is  rather  thick 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  frequently  obliquely 
and  irregukurly  fluted.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
fthort,  and  thickly  set,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree 
a  dwarfish  and  stunted  appearance.  The  bark  b 
smooth,  and  spotted  witb  white.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  acuminated,  and  finely  dentated.  The  female 
flowers  are  coltected  in  long,  loose,  pendulous  cat- 
kins,  like  those  of  the  European  hombeam ;  and, 
iike  that  species,  the  bracteas  expand,  with  the  pro- 

Sess  of  tne  fruit,  into  a  kind  of  leaf,  fiiraished  at 
e  base  with  a  small,  hard,  oval  nut.  The  catkins 
often  remain  attached  to  the  tree  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  tree  prospers,  in  North  America, 
in  almost  every  soil  and  situation :  it  is  found,  ac- 
cording  to  Michaux,  as  far  north  as  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  as  far 
south  as  Florida.  Tbe  wood  is  wliite,  and  exceed- 
inglv  fine-grained  and  compact.  Accordine  to  Michaux,  **  the  dimension» 
of  the  tree  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  useless  eveQ  for  fuei ;  but  young 
trees  are  employed  for  hoops  in  the  district  of  Maine,  when  better  kinds 
cannot  be  procured."  (N.  Amer.  Syl.,  m,  p.  29.)  It  was  introduced  by 
Pursh,  in  1812 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers,  and  sometimes  by  imported  seeds. 

StaHMtk».  In  Sucmx.  at  Wect  Dean,  15  yean  planted,  it  U  21  ft  bigh.  In  StafibnUblre,  at  Tkent. 
bam,  25  ycan  planted,  It  U  36  ft  hlgh,  diameter  of  tbe  tronk  1  ft,  and  of  tbe  bead  87  ft.  1n  Soot. 
bmd,  at  Dalbouiie  Castle,  15  yean  plantcd,  it  U  14  It  high.  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Sc^ux,  90 
yean  old,tt  U361t  hl^.  In  Italy,  at  Monn,  94yean  planted,  it  U  24ft.  high,  diametcr  of  the 
trunk  8  in.,  and^of  tbe  nead  20  ft.    Price  of  plantc,  In  the  London  nuncrics,  Sf.  eacta. 
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IL  4M.  I  X.  Du  Hbl.K  p.  m. 


T  A  3.  C.  (B.)  amxKmk^u  Lam. 

UmttlimHam.    Ln,  nm,l.&mi  Wnu.  Sp.  Pl,«.p,< 
fcajiMnr.    C  tfnlatiiili  aciii.  Cn.,  L  m. 

4>ee.  CW.,  4c.  Bncteaa  of  the  &tut  orste, 
imeqiul  it  tba  bMe,  untBTided,  Boinewhat 
■i^iiUr,  uoeqnallT  Banted.  {WiBd.)  .A 
low  tree  or  iliruD,  «vwmg  to  the  bdght 
oir  18  ft. ;  B  natiTe  c?  Am  Hiiior  uid  the 
Iicniit.  Introduced  iti  1739.  The  Euteni 
hornbeain  m  «  dwuf  tree,  rardjt  naine 
abore  lOft  or  18ft  io  bdriiL  Aa  it 
■hoota  out  iuto  numeroua  widu]'  «preadii^ 
botiiontal,  irTegnlar  brandiea,  it  csnnot  be 
readilj  tnined  up  wUh  a  «ti&ig^t  clear 
tninfc.  The  lesTea  are  much  amaller  than 
dioae  of  die  common  bonibeaiii,  and  tbe 
brsnchea  grow  cloaer  together  j  ao  that  it  ia  , 
erea  stiir  betta  adoMed  for  fiMining  a 
clipped  hedge  liiaii  tliat  apeciea.  It  was 
introducedbj  HiUer,i])  1739;  but,  though 
it  ia  Ter;  hardj,  and  eaailjr  propagated  hj 
bifcra,  it  haa  ncTef'  been  mudi  «iltiTated 
in  our  nuneriea.  Tbcfe  are  plants  ot 
Henra.  Loddtg«8'a. 

hiBiinBtl»rHlinMT.MTMpU»t«ii;ttW  lgft.tildi.  In  Bcnrt^  Hwitch,  bi  tt»  ^^ 
SHdm.  U  TwiiliiM^  UU  UA  bMi.  I»  ItilT,  ■tli«u>,  Sf  jm  okl,  It  1.  SgI  hl>li.  £SSi 
ariiwlRatBlD,nd«(tlMh«dXIA.    nuM,  b  ttM  Loo^  buiisIh,  •!«  ti.  U  oSk 

A)!^.  i.     Species  or  Varieties  of  C6rpima  not  yet  inirwbiced  into 
"    "       1  Gardens. 


tf  Tmrlni^^naTiwTlTnlHii  dknlDtul 
C  Mm  LUL,WiU.  Pi: Ai.  Rn.,  t.  ■<»., 

dgnUr  lantidi  hUiiIm  nd  bnncUM  al*- 
bmBi  UmIi  bmIi  binrtin,  oMtxibknig, 
lHlaUt>M.tMbu^Ki»wbMiatlnat  tS 

1  riontt*  radft^tln 

MApcii.  "nSaDtmcfi 

iwuiDii  Mm.  Ua  waod  !■  nnmimMi  o»-  • 
4iIl  «Dd  k  OMd  ■*  aidlDBi  iMlldllU  piipOM* 
b*  !&•  BUlTa  ar  HnaL  llia  ilwidir  padD- 
biB  InebH  an  A«tHDll7  attactad  ^a  «(1 
«Ceocm,  «hkti  HBducHiaBHrow  eleTatad 
«Bb*RlM, oc ituiii.  HMMiuctainiiftbanBt 
nHBblM  IbM  af  C  Mtuliu.  u  dnerlbKl  ■wl 
f  ■und  br  OiBTtoaT,  aBint  1d  tbe  fbUDWInr 
-^-IIM  MTt^  It  flllid  wltb  wbat  qi. 


uertlUMM  I  IB  wUeb  u 

tba  un  o(  tt«  MBd,  tiL 

It  b  poMiUe,tbal,  DDtwttluliUHUBS  tb«  Dwit 

BtMdun  tba  ootrkdDBi  oT  tbt  ilpa  n«l  fW  ■  BBiiraim ;  but  I  bm  biTBiUilT  m<b  twoBlnM 
•BbiToaMMaad  wUUb  tha  aiiper Mid  oT  tbc  iHbT  nbMun  whlch  autthaBot."  liraa.eLJt. 
S^^^Ll™^         ^oTaUiB  at  whleb  thli  tm  (nwi,  it  wlll  pnbablj  be  rtauDd  budr  U 

C.  I^Sua^DdL,  Waa 
■Dd  alabnuii  ptdolH  u 

iMMtMtl^aaiiakntlaBli „ 

W&dM^mdlatbalMMH.  (I>wn.4(.  Jbr.it.iiS.) 


CORVLA'CE£.       <?'8TRYA. 


(TSTRYA  Wiild.    Thb  Hop  Hornbbah.    Uit.  Syit.  Monce^cia 
Poly&ndria. 

SMmim/t.    OilHniu  XJn.  and  ofVri ;  Mctirnbuche,  Ocr. 
Dirinuiim.    From  aMrtm^  n  nJe ;  In  ntCnnca  lo  Uw  K*lr  oitUlu. 

Deterip&m,  ^c.     Low  deciduoua  trees,  natives  of  North  Americ» ;  pro- 
pa^ted,  in  Britiah  nurserieB,  by  layers,  but  aometiDies  by  imported  seeds. 

X   1.  0.  TULai.^19  WUld.     Tbe  Hop  Hornbeam. 
IdimtUatkm.    WIIM.SpL  Fl,4.p.46g. 

^wwnn.  OlvlaiiM  ^•Uti  Jfert;  Otf^  M7.,  Aw  I.u<a,  KL,  IflUL  Ili-ef.,  Ha.  3.,  Du  Itiit  /EirU., 
1.11.1*7^  to»i.  ErK»Cjl.p.TO0.,  W.  J>iiajHi.,».p.a»,i  0'itrj«  niplnlfWl»  &»p.  Car*.,  No. 
mL )  ^iH]'!  JSiKl.  A^,  «T.,  !>■  Bom.  Mi-,  ^  \  0.  lUlUa,  &c.,  Jtfickr.  Scn,,  tt&  t.  101 


_  ,  _  „      .__bit.  Oen.,  L  lOL  r.  1,  S.  I  Dend.  BrlL,  L 1«. ;  N.  Du  Hiii>.,S.  t  H). :  «rjU.  IS».  i 

•M  ihe  plite  of  thli  tiee  In  oui  lut  Volume. 
^Kc.  CAfir.,  S[c.     Scrobilea  OTBte,  pendulous.     Leaves  ovate,  ocute.     Buds 

obtuse.  (  WiUd.')    A  tree,  Irom  30  ft.  to  40  ft  in  bd^t ;  e  native  of  Italy 

snd  tfae  Bouth  orEurope.     It  was  introduced  into  England  before  1724, 

as  it  is  mentioned  in  Furber^s  yitrieTy  Catalogue,  published  in  that  year. 

Tbe  hop  hornbeam,  in  its  geoeral  Bppearance, 

bark,  bnincheB,  and  foliage,  bears  a  great  re- 

semblance  to  the  common  hombeam ;  but  is 

Bt  once  diadngubhed  from  it  by  its  catkins  of 

female  HowerB.    These  consist  of  blunt  scales,  * 

or  bracteal  appendages,  which  are  close,  and 

regularly  imbncated,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 

Btrobil^  very  like  the  catkin  of  the  female 

hop;  whereas  in  the  commoa  hofnbeam  the 

bracteas  are  open  and  aprrading.     The  tree 

has  a  very  handwme  appeanmce  when  in  fruit ; 

and,   in   favourable   aituadons,   it  will  attain 

neaiiy  as  large  B  nze  aa  the  common  horn- 

beera.    The  finest  Bpcdmen,  probably,  in  Ens- 

land  isin  theBotamc  Garden  at  Kew,  of  whirh 

B  portrait  ia  given  in  our  last  Volumc.     There 

areyoung  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society"» 

Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'a.     The  hop  hombeam  is  commonly 

grafted  on  the  common  hornbeam ;  but,  as  tbe  growth  of  the  formcr  is  more 

rapid  than  that  of  the  latter,  imless  the  graft  ia  made  immediately  abovc 

the  callar,  the  trunk  of  the  scion  becomea  too  la^  for  that  of  the  Btock, 

and  the  tree  is  liable  to  be  blown  down,  or  broken  over  by  the  wind. 

Prapegating  by  layen,  or  by  seeds,  is  thereibre  a  preferable  mode. 


•l[jBiiU^iro«rtiBi','lB')Snr<idrilfilo(t.lilgli,tL 

had  lilt-i  Ui  tbe  ■■iden  of  Bintfi  Leuilon,  30  Tun  cdd,  II  !•  IB  fL  blgb,  diunetfT  oT  the 
■ndoribclHKdlGfL;  itBr1kkon(beLeithi,eUTainoU,it  U  iS(Lblth,  Ihe  diu 
tninli2IL,inilartheheiid9Gn.    In  Itilv,  bi  LoabudT,»  Hatiu,MTeuiold,ltl>30 


I  2.  O.  (V.)  vm,ii'Ni< 

JdnilifltiiMii.    WiUd.  Sp.  Pl,  4  p.  *e 
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Ciiiiliiiit  Ttrglnttna  Jbb.  /«.,  £L  p.  15L,  Lam.  AKyc,  L  ^700..  mOd.  ^..^. 
ilAn.,  7. 1 15&  r.  1.,  N.  Dm  Ham.,  2.  p.  900. ;  arpteu»  (Tttrya  Ttogiiiibia  JTfc**.  I».  B»r. 


Amer..i.p!wLiC.C^^^M$ck*.N.Amer.'s^lL^fk\  Iroo Wood,  Lever  Wood,  J 
Jlim^jn.    Abb.  Iiml,  2.  t  7& ;  Pluk.  Alm.,  1 15&  C  1.;  ?N.  Amer.  Syl..  8.  p.l09.;«Dd  onr 

iSjp^c.  C*flr.,  4^.     Strobiles  ovate-obloiig,  erect.     Leaves  ovate-obloDg,  acu- 
miiiate.    Buds  acute.  (  WUIH.)    A  tree,  from  1 5  ft.  to  40  ft.  higfa ;  a  natiTe 
of  North  America.    Introduced  in  1692.    The  Viiginiaa  hop  hombeam,  or 
iron  wood,  generally  forms  a  tree  about  30  ft.  high,  growing  more  rapidlj 
than  O.Yulg^,  and  difierine  from  that  species,  according  to  Willdenow 
and  Purah,  chiefly  in  the  posxtion  of  ito  female  catkins,  which  are  upr^ht, 
instead  of  being  pendulous.    The  tree,  according 
to  Michaux,  is  easily  known,  in  winter,  by  its 
smooth  greyish  bark,  which  is  finely  divided,  and 
detached  in  strips  of  not  more  than  aline  in  breadth. 
The  wood  is  perfectly  white,  compact,  fine-grmned, 
and  very  heaiy.   The  concentrical  layers  are  closely 
compressed,  and  their  number,  in  a  trunk  only 
4  in.  or  5  in.  diameter,  evinces  the  length  of  time 
which  it  requires  for  the  tree  to  attain  even  this 
inconsiderable   size.     The  leaves    are   altemate, 
ovfll-acuminate,  and  finely  and  unequally  denticu- 
lated.    "  The  small,  hard,  trianffular  seed  is  con- 
tained  in  a  species  of  oval  inflated  bladder,  covered, 
at  the  age  of  maturity,  with  a  fine  down,  which 
causes  a  violent  irritation  of  the  skin  if  carelessly  handled."  (Mkkx.)    Tbe 
iron  wood  b  distributed  through  all  North  America,  from  I^ew  Bninswick 
to  Florida.     It  is,  however,  nevo'  found  in  masses,  but  is  looselv  dis- 
seminated  through  the   forests,  and  only  found  in  cooi,  fertile,  shaded 
sxtuations ;   and  Michaux  adds  that  he  never  saw  it  more  vigorous  than 
in  Genessee,  near  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.     In  consequence  of  the 
small  size  of  the  tree,  the  wood  is  but  little  used ;  though  Michaux  in- 
forms  us  that  levers  are  made  of  it,  with  which  the  trees  are  raised  that 
have  been  felled  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  transported  to  the  pile  where 
they  are  to  be  buraed.    *'  Near  New  York,  brooms  and  scmbbing-brusbes 
are  made  of  it,  by  shredding  the  end  of  a  stick  of  suitable  dimenaons.'* 
It  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  dder  Michaux ;  and  some  trees  of 
it,  planted  on  the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Monceau,  have  ripened  seed, 
and  sown  themselves ;  so  that  there  b  now  a  young  wood  of  it  growin^  up. 
The  Virginian  hop  horabeam  was  introduced  into  £ngland  by  Bishop 
Ck>mpton,  in  1692 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  some  collecdons,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddi^8*s. 
The  tree  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  European  hop  horabeam, 
that,  in  all  probabitity,  it  is  not  spedfically  different,  though  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  more  tender. 


Genus  VI. 
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CORYLUS  L.    TuE  Hazel.    Lm.  Sytt.  Monoe^cia  Poly&ndria. 

IdetUMcaHim.  Lio.  Oen.,  Na  1074. ;  Relch«  1178. ;  Schreb^  I45a  ;  Osrtn.,  1 8a  ;  Tourn.,  3«7.  : 
Malp,80O,SSl,28l;Juas.,41O.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  4  pi  17. ;  WUld.  8p.  PL,  4.  p.  47a 

SjmoMifma.    Coudrler,  Fr. ;  Uaaelnun,  Qer. 

UerivtUkm.  Aocording  to  ■oine,  flrom  konu,  a  hehnet ;  the  fhiit,  with  Iti  involttcre,  appearinc  as 
if  covered  %rith  a  bonnet ;  and,  acoording  to  othen,  tnm  the  Greelc  wovd  torMon,  a  nnt 

Detcriplion,  8fc.     Deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Europc,  Asia, 
and  Araerica ;  one  of  them,  C.  Coluraa,  a  timber  tree  of  middle  size. 


COmrhA^CEX.       Co'RTt.US. 


The  commm  Huel  NuU 

BM. ;  Ron.  Upi,  ti 


j^tMe.(%ar,,i|'c.  Sdpulesob1oii2K>btuse.  Leaves 

roundish,    cordate,  pointed.     luTolucre  of 

the  fruit  canipanulate,  nther  Bpreading,  torn 

at  the  mBT^.  (WiUd.)     A  nhrub  or   low 

treej  a  native  ot  Europe  and  the  eaEt  and    , 

we«t  ofAAia;  growing  to  the  hdght  of  SO  fL  i 

and  upwards ;  but  commonly  found  in  the  * 

cbaracter  of  s  buBh,    bb  undergrowth  in  t- 

wooda,  eapeidally  of  the  oak. 
Farietkt.     Theae  are  numeroua;  and  ihey  miLy  be  divided  into  two  clBsaes; 

vii,,  botanical  or  oroBmeatal  variettes,  and  those  cultiTated  fbr  thdr  fruit. 

;   C.  JveUAna  Stienti 
'auA.  Pm.,  418.,  Ray, 
ir  J!g.  1041.    The  common  Hazel 
14  ut,  iu  a  wild  state. 

•  C  A.  8  putmlu* ;  C.  pikmilus  Lodd.  Cai.,  ed.  1836 ;  ia  rather  dwarfer 

than  the  species. 
«  C.  A.  3  hrtenip^lla ;  C.  beteroph^lla  Lodd.  Cai.,  ed.  1836;    C.  lad- 
niftta  Hart. ;  C.  urtidfAlia  Horl. ;  Ihe  variotu,  or  netde,  lcaved,  Hax^  j 
haa  the  leaves  vnriously  cut,  and  thidtly  covered  with  haira. 

•  C.  A.  4  jmrpurea;  C.  purpHrea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;    C.   !itro-pur> 

pilrea  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves  of  a  dark  red  or  punile,  and  ia  a  very 
atrikiog  Tarietjr.     If  grafted  atsndard  hifrh  on  C.  Columa,  thia  would 
make  a  rooat  nngular  and  beautiliil  BmaU  tree. 
B.   Variefiei  ciMvatedJbr  IMr  Frmt. 
The  culdvBted  huela  are  of  two  kinda;  viz.j  nuta  and  filberts.    The 
former  are  diatin^uiihed  b;  the  Ehortness  of  their  calyxes,  or  husks,  and 
the  latter  bj  their  length ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  numeroua  croaaea 
between  these  two  cUasea  of  varieties,  the  disdnction  can  scarcely  now 
be  kept  up.     The  term  filbert,  ia  suppoaed,  according  to  some,  to  be  s 
comiption  of  full  beard,  Bllndini;  to  tbe  huak;  but  the old  Engliah poet 
Qower  asaigna  the  name  a  dif^rent  andmore  poetical  ori^;  whicQ  is 
rendered  plausible  bj  the  fact  of  the  oid  EDgliih  name  being  philberd, 

— "  PUlUi 
Wm  ilupa  Inta  ■  Dirtta  Ins, 
TtaL  aD  dmi  \t  uMil  Ma ; 
And iltw  PtaUI^PUKnj 
Hili  tne  wu  deped."  CaVkHfa  ilmatai. 

Id  the  Hor&ailtvral  Societtf'i  Catalogue  o/  Frvitt,  31  aorts  sre  enume- 
rated ;  but  the  kinds  best  deaerving  ofculture  for  thdr  &uit,  and  alao  as 
omamentBl  shrubs  or  low  trccs,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Tbomaon  to  be 
onlj  5,  which  we  bave  distiuguisbed  among  tboie  hrareBHer  enumerated 
bvattar. 

GF  8 
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A  *  C.  A.  5  tubMta:  C.  tubuldsaYFt//tf. 

Sp.  PL,  tv.  p.  470.,  AbbUd^  1. 152., 

and  our  fis,  1942. ;    C  mixima 

MiiL  2Xrf.,  No.  2.,  T)n  Roy  Harbk,, 

i.  p.  176.,  Lam,  lUiuL,  t.  780.  f.  q. ; 

C\  satiTa  Bauh.  Pm^  417.;  C.  8. 

rubra  ^i/.  Hort.  Kew^  L  c;  red 

Filbert,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  18.; 

Langbartnuss,  or    Lambertsnuss, 

Ger. ;    Noisetier   franc   a  Fnut 

rouge,  Poii.  et  Turp.  Arb.  Fndt.^ 

11.;    bas  a  long  tubular  calyx, 

contracting  so  much  beyond  the 

apex  of  the  fruit,  as  to  prevent 

its  feUing  out.     It  has  a  middle- 

sized  ovate-oblong  nut,  the  kernel 

of  which  is  of  excellent  flavour  for 

the  table ;  and  has  a  red  pellicle, 

which  was  anciently  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerfiil  astringent. 

Miller  and  Willdenow  considered  this  as  a  species;  the  fbrmer 

stating  that  it  comes  true  from  seed. 
ft  *"  C.  A.  6 /u^m/om  d/6a;  C.  8at)va6Iba^t/. /for^  ireiif.,I.c.;  C.  il.&Iba Z^mitf. 

Ca/.,  ed.  1836 ;  white  Filbert,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.y  No.  19. ;  weisse  Lang- 

bartnuss,  Ger. ;  only  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  havine  the 

pellicle  of  its  kemel  white.    It  b  mentioned  by  Milier  (ed.  175^,  as 

a  variety  of  the  preceding. 
&  *  C.  A.  7crl(paEncyc.of  Flants;  thefHzzIed 

Filbert,  Porn.  Mag.,  t.  70.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat., 

No.  16. ;  and  our  fig.  1943.  —  A  most  re- 

markable  variety,  and  well  deservine  of 

cultivation  as  an  omamental  shrub,  from 

the  singular  appearance  it  presents  in  its 

greatly  laciniated  calyx.     The    nuts    are 

rather  small ;  but  they  are  produced  early, 

and  in  great  abundance. 

*  •  C.  A.  8  tenuu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the 

thin-shelled,  or  Cosford,  Nut,  Pom.  Mag., 
t.  55.,  Hort.Soc.  Cat.,  No.  12.;  has  a  nut 
with  a  thin  shell,  beautifully  striated  iongi- 
tudinally.  The  kernel  is  of  good  quality, 
and  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 
fi  C.  A.  9  glofnerata  Bauh.  Pin.,  418.,  Ait.  Hort,  Kew.,  iv.  p.  303. ;  C.  A. 

flomerata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Cluster  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  6. ; 
f oisetier  a  Grappes,  Fr, ;  has  the  fmit  produced  in  clusters. 

*  *  C.  A.  10  barcehtieTisU  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  C.  sativa  ^jandis  BauA. 

Ptn.,  418.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ▼•  p«  303.^  C,  il.jnrindis  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836 ;  the  Cob  Nut,  syn.  the  Barcelona  Nut,  Downton  large  Nut, 
&c.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.y  No.  8.;  fomis  a  tree  of  upright  growth,  with  a 
short,  ovate,  sUghtly  compressed  nut,  having  a  thick  and  vei^  strong 
hard  shell,  well  filled  by  tne  kerael.  This  variety  was  introduoed  by 
liay^from  Barcelona,  before  1665. 
fi  C.  A.  11  Lambcrti;  C.  Lambcrtt  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  Spanish 
Nut,  syn.  large  Bond  Nut,  Lambert*8  Nut^  Lambert'8  large  Nut, 
Toker  T^ut,  &c.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  29. ;  has  a  large  oblong  out,  with 
a  very  thick  shell.  The  name  of  Lambert*s  Nut  we  suppose  to  be 
a  cormption  of  the  German  word  Langbartnuss ;  literally,  the  long^ 
bearded  nut,  or  filbert. 

Other  Varictiet.    In  the  selection  made  by  Mr.  Thomson  for  our  Suburhan 
GardcHcr,  he  re«ommends,  besides  those  marked  with  a  star  in  the  abovc 
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list,  the  following: —  The  great  Cob  NiU,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  9.  The  nut 
is  roundish,  with  a  thick  shell,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  cultivation. — T/te 
Doumton  large  tquare  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  13.  The  fruit  is  large,  short, 
and  obtusely  4^ided.— 7%e  Nortkampton  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  25. 
Oblong  fruit,  very  goocL — Tke  Northamptonskire  ProUficy  Hort.  Soc  Cat,, 
No.  27.,  an  oblong  nut,  middle-sized,  with  a  thick  sheli,  and  very  early. 

DescripHony  <$*r.  The  common  hazel  nut  is  a  large  shrub,  with  numerous 
stems  risine  from  the  root ;  or  a  small  bush y  tree,  with  copious  branches, 
which  are  nairy  or  glandular  when  young.  The  bark  is  ash-coloured,  and 
sometimes  cloven  on  the  trunk,  but  of  a  clear  bright  brown,  frequently  spotted 
with  white  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  stalked,  and  altemate : 
they  are  of  a  darkish  green,  and  slightly  downy  above ;  but  paler,  and  more 
downy  beneath.  The  niale  catkins  are  Verniinal  and  clustered ;  they  are  long 
and.pendulous,  greyish,  and  openinc  in  early  spring,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  **  The  ovate  scaly  buds,  containing  the  female  flowers,  become 
conspicuous,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  tufts  of  crimson  stigmas.  The  nuts, 
two  or  three  from  each  bud,  are  sessile,  roundish-ovate,  and  half-covered  by  the 
jagged  outer  calyx  of  their  respective  flowers,  greatly  enlarged  and  permanent." 
(Smith,')  The  rate  of  growth,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  from  1  ft.  6  in. 
to  2ft.  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  planting;  after  which,  if  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  the  tree  grows  slower;  attaming  tne  height  of  12ft.  in  10 
years,  and  never  growing  much  higher,  unless  drawn  up  by  other  trees.  It 
grows  remarkably  well  under  the  shade  of  other  trees,  but  not  under  their 
drip.  Its  shoots  are  completed  early  in  the  season ;  and  its  leaves  take  their 
rich  yellow  autumnal  tint  early  in  the  autumn,  remaining  on  a  long  time,  and 
only  dropping  off  after  a  severe  frost.  Hence  the  great  beauty  of  hazel  cop- 
pices,  especially  when  mixed  with  a  few  evergreens,  such  as  the  holly,  the 
yew,  ana  the  box.  Left  to  itself,  it  generally  forms  a  huge  bush,  with  num- 
berless  sucker-Iike  branches  proceeding  from  the  root.  When  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  it  stoles  with  great  luxuriance,  forming  shoots  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
length  the  first  season ;  and  its  duration,  when  so  treated,  exceeds  a  century. 
When  treated  as  a  tree  with  a  single  stem,  it  will  probably  live  much  longer. 
The  larsest  nut  trees  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  England  are  in 
EastweU  Park,  Kent ;  where,  drawn  up  among  thoms,  crab  trees,  and  common 
ma|)Ies,  they  are  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
surtace  of  the  ground. 

Geographtf,  The  hazel  is  a  native  of  all  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe 
and  Ajna.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Cornwall  to  Sutherlandshirc  : 
in  the  north  of  England,  it  attains  to  the  elevation  of  1600ft.  (Wmch)\  and 
it  is  found  at  about  the  same  height  on  the  hills  of  Forfarshire  and  Aberdeeii- 
shire.  (Wation^s  Outhnet^  &c.)  In  Lochiel,  Argyllshire,  between  700  ft.  and 
800  ft.  above  the  sea,  there  was,  in  1832,  a  small  wood  of  nut  trees,  producing 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  some  of  them  with  trunks  of  above  1  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence.  (Hnd.)  The  line  of  nuts  on  the  Alps,  between  45^  and  46°,  is  stated  by 
H.  C.  Watson  to  rise  to  3798  ft.,  the  snow  line  being  9080  ft.  In  Sweden, 
according  to  Professor  Schouw,  the  hazel  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  Ile- 
ligoland,  in  lat.  60° ;  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  range 
it  reaches  to  lat.  60 — 61°;  and,  though  met  with  more  to  the  northward, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  yet  it  does  not  there  go  beyond  63^.  In  short,  it  is 
considered  as  not  extending  beyond  the  region  of  the  beech.  (  See  Gard,  Mag.^ 
xii.  p.  60.)  Evelyn  observes  that  the  hazel  ^  affects  cold,  barren,  dry,  and 
sandy  grounds;  mountainous,  and  even  rocky,  soils  produce  them;  they 
prosper  where  quarries  of  freestone  lie  underaeath,  as  at  Hazelbury  in  Wilt- 
shire,  Hazelingfield  in  Cambridgeshire,  Hazelmere  in  Surrey,  and  other  places ; 
but  more  plentifully  if  the  ground  be  somewhat  moist,  dankish,  and  mossy, 
as  in  the  fresher  bottoms  and  sides  of  hills,  holts,  and  in  hedgerows.*' 
(Hunt.  Evel.,  i.  p.  215.)  In  Kent,  whcre  the  hazel  abounds  in  all  the  native 
woods,  and  where  the  cultivated  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  most  orchards, 
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the  tree  thriTes  best  on  a  calcareous  loam  on  cfaalk  or  rock ;  but  in  Scodand 
it  h  foiind  on  mnite,  tMsalty  and  fireestone. 

SRgtory.  Tne  first  mention  that  we  find  of  the  hazd  tree  ts  m  the  BSUe  : 
where,  in  Geneas  (c.  xxx.  v.  37.),  we  are  told  that  **  Jacob  took  him  roda  of 
green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut  tree,  and  pilled  whtte  strakea  in 
them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods/'  in  order  to  make 
the  cattle  under  his  care  conceire  streaked  young.  This  has  excited  much  dia- 
cusaion  amone  commentators ;  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
luz  (Heb.)  is  ngfatly  translated  hazel ;  thougfa  great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  tree 
there  designat^  the  chestnut;  whidi  most  commentators  suppose  to  be  the 
plane.  (See  p.  1992.)  The  hazel  nut  was  known  both  to  tne  Greeks  and 
Komans :  the  latter  espedally  frequently  mention  it.  The  filbert  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  orifinally  fix>m  Pontus ;  whence  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Nux  Pontica.  The  hazel»  or  Nux  Avellana,  we  are  told  by  ViigiU  in  the 
Georgict,  was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  vinea,  on 
account  of  its  spreading  roots,  as  the  eoat  was  for  its  propenstty  to  browse  on 
the  young  shoots ;  and  the  keepers  of  the  vine)rards  used  to  saciifioe  the  goat 
to  Bacchus,  and  roast  its  entrails  on  hazel  spits.  Virgil  also  mentions  that 
they  used  hazel  twigs  to  bind  their  vines.  The  common  hazel  was  odled  by 
the  Romans  Nux  Avellana,  from  Avellino,  a  city  in  Naples;  where,  Swinbume 
tells  us,  in  after  times,  nuts  were  cultivated  in  such  abundance,  as,  in  fovourabie 
seasons,  to  produce  a  profit  of  1  ],250/.  "  I  do  not,"  says  Evelyn,  ** confound 
the  filbert  Pontic,  or  filberd,  distinguished  by  its  beard,  with  our  foresterSs  or 
bald  hazel  nuts,  which,  doubtless,  we  had  from  abroad,  and  bearing  the  names 
of  Avelan,  Avelin,  as  I  find  in  some  andent  records  and  deeds  in  my  custody, 
where  my  ancestors*  names  were  written  Avdan,  alias  Evdin,  generally." 
In  the  dark  ages,  the  hazel  was  highly  valued  for  its  supposed  diviniiig  powers. 
The  foliowing  passage  from  Evdyn  shows  the  popular  belief  in  his  time  on 
this  subject :  —  ^'  L^tly,  for  riding-switches  ancf  divinator^  rods,  for  the  de- 
tecting  and  finding  out  of  minenus  (at  ieast,  if  that  tradition  be  no  unpos» 
ture) ;  it  is  very  wonderful,  by  whatever  occult  virtue,  the  forked  stick  (so 
cut,  and  skilfiilly  held)  becomes  impregnated  with  those  invisible  steams  and 
exhaiations,  as,  by  its  spontaneous  bending  from  a  horizontal  posture,  to  dia- 
cover  not  only  mines  and  subterraneous  treasure,  and  springs  of  water,  but 
criminals  guilty  of  murder,  &c,;  made  out  so  solemnly,  and  the  efiects 
thereof,  by  the  attestadon  of  magistrates,  and  divers  other  ieamed  and  cre» 
dible  persons  (who  have  criticaily  examined  matters  of  fact),  is  certainly  next 
to  a  miracle,  and  requires  a  strong  fidth.  Let  the  curious,  therefore,  consult 
the  philosophicai  treatise  of  Dr.  Vallemont  {Phynque  OccuU,  ou  Draiie  de 
ia  Baguel  divinatore),  which  will  at  least  entertain  tfaem  witfa  a  world  of  sur- 
prising  things.'*  The  belief  tfaat  certain  gifted  persons  possoMed  the  power  of 
discovering  hidden  water  or  metal,  by  means  of  a  divining-rod,  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  virgula  MercuriaUs  was  not  always  made  of 
hazel,  or  even  of  wood,  but  somedmes  of  brass  or  other  metaL  About  the 
fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  art  was  called  rhabdomancy ;  aikl  persons 
naturaily  gifted  for  practising  it  were  called  rhabdomists.  The  diviner  took 
a  hazel  rod,  which  was  either  curved  or  forked,  and  held  it  by  the  two  endsi, 
so  that  its  curvature  was  inclined  outwards.  If  the  person  who  hdd  the  rod 
possessed  the  power  of  rhabdomancy,  and  approached  any  metailic  vein,  or 
other  magnetic  substance,  or  came  near  them,  a  slow  rotatory  motion  of  the 
rod  ensued  in  difierent  directions,  according  to  particular  circumstances.  (8ee 
PhyticalandHittoncal  Researches  into  Rhabdomancy,  &c. ;  Elemenii  di  Elettro- 
metria  Ammale,  &c  &c.)  Li  other  cases,  the  rod  was  peded,  and  then  laid 
on  the  pdm  of  the  hand,  with  the  but  end  of  the  twig  on  the  pulse  of  the 
wrist;  and  the  diviner  moved  siowly  along,  tiii  the  rod  pointed  to  the  desii^ 
place ;  the  rhabdomist  feeiing,  at  the  same  time,  dther  a  violent  acceleration 
or  retardation  of  the  puise,  and  a  sudden  sensation  of  great  heat  or  great  cold. 
(See  Heinskingla,  eller  Suorro  Sturleson^s  Kordlanske  Konuga  Sagor.^  p.  1.  c  vii.; 
Martin  and  Rio*s  DisquisHortim  Magicorum  libri  sex,}    Sir  Walter  Scott  makea 
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DoiiBter  Swiyel,  in  the  Anikruary,  iise  a  hazel  twig  as  a  dtvinin^rod ;  and  se- 
veral  instances  are  mentioned,  in  difierent  volumes  of  the  GentknunCt  Magazmey 
of  divining-rods  having  been  in  use  in  England  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eiffhteenth  century.    The  foUowing  passa^  quoted  in  the  JUirror  ( vol.  xxi. 
p.  58.3»  and  said  to  have  been  found  wntten  m  an  old  edition  of  Ovid'8  Metet- 
morphoies^  published  in  1640»  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  divining> 
rod  was  used  about  that  period :  —  **  The  finding  of  gold  which  is  under  the 
earth,  as  of  all  other  minee  of  metal,  is  almost  miraculous.    They  cut  up  a 
M^ound  hazel  of  a  twelvemonth's  growth,  which  divides  above  into  a  fork, 
■  holding  the  one  braiich  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  in  the  left,  not  held 
too  slightly,  or  too  strictly.    When  passing  over  a  mine,  or  any  other  place 
where  gold  or  silver  is  hidden,  it  will  discover  the  same  by  bowing  down  vio- 
lently ;  a  common  experiment  in  Germany,  —  not  proceeding  from  any  incan- 
tation,  but  a  natural  sympathy,  as  iron  is  attracted  by  the  loadstone.      The 
rods  of  Saracens  and  magicians,  according  to  the  IHdvmnatre  de»  Eaux  et  ForeU, 
were  also  of  hazeL    Numerous  other  virtues  were  anciendy  attributed  to  hazel 
rods.    The  ashes  of  the  shells  of  its  nuts,  applied  to  the  back  of  a  child's  head, 
were  supposed  to  tum  the  child'8  eyes  from  grev  to  black ;  and  Parkinson 
sa^s,  '*  Some  doe  hold  that  these  nuts,  and  not  walmuts,  with  figs  and  rue,  was 
Suthridates'  medicine,  efifectuall  against  poysons.   The  oyle  of  ihe  nuts  is  eflfec- 
tuall  for  the  same  purposes."    He  also  says  that,  *'  if  a  snake  be  stroke  with 
an  hasell  wand,  it  aoth  sooner  stunne  it,  than  with  any  other  strike;  because 
it  is  so  pliant,  that  it  will  winde  closer  about  it;  so  that,  bein^  deprived  of  their 
motion,  they  must  needs  dye  with  paine  and  want ;  and  it  is  no  hard  matter, 
in  like  manner,  saith  Tragus,  to  kill  a  mad  dog  that  shall  be  strook  with  an 
hazel  sticke,  such  as  men  use  to  walke  or  ride  withall."  (neat,  oj  PlanUy 
p.  1416.)    Evelyn  says  that  the  **  venerable  and  sacred  fabnc  of  Glastonbury, 
founded  by  Josq>h  of  Arimathea,  is  storied  to  have  been  first  composed  of  a 
few  hazel  rods  interwoven  about  a  few  stakes  driven  into  the  ground."    The 
nut  has  been  cultivated  for  its  fruit  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  who, 
according  to  Sir  William  Temple,  called  Scotland  Caledonia,  from  Cal-Dun, 
the  hill  of  hazel.    On  the  Continent,  the  hazel  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  fruit  fix>m  the  former  country 
is  celebrated  throughout  Europe.    In  Great  Britain,  it  is  most  extensivdy 
cultivated  in  Kent ;  and,  the  produce  being  easily  sent  every  where,  and  not 
sufiering  either  by  carriage  or  keeping,  the  tree  is  not  much  grown  for  its  fi^uit 
in  private  gardens. 

Poeiical  and  legendary  AUuiiom.  Virgil  alludes  to  the  hazel  in  his  GeorgicSf 
as  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  2020.^ ;  and  again  in  his  Ecloguet^  giving  it 
the  epithets  of  hard  and  dense.  The  nazel,  however,  was  not  nearly  so  great 
a  favourite  with  the  Latin  poets  as  with  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The  trou- 
badours,  and  old  French  romance  writers,  have  scarcely  a  sone  that  does  not 
allude  to  the  hazel  bush  or  hazel  nut.  Our  own  poets  have  also  been  lavish 
on  the  same  theme.  Cowley  mentions  that  the  hazel  is  the  fevourite  resort 
of  the  squirrel :  — 

— ^  *'  Upon  whoM  nuttv  top 
A  squirrel  •iu,  and  wantt  no  other  abade 
llian  what  by  his  own  tprcading  tail  is  made. 
He  cuUs  the  soundett,  dexi*rou«ly  plcks  out 
The  kemeto  sweet,  and  throwi  the  thells  about'* 

Thomson,  in  his  Spring,  describes  birds  as  building 

■  **  Among  the  rooti 
Or  hasel,  pendent  o*er  the  iriamtiTe  •  tream  ;** 

and,  in  his  Autumny  the  lover  searching  for  *'  the  clustering  nuts*'  for  his  fiur 
one ;  and,  when  he  finds  them, — 

— — —  **  Amid  the  secret  ihade  ;- 
And  where  they  bumlah  on  the  topmoat  bou^, 
Wlth  aotive  yigour  cruahef  down  tbe  tree ; 
Or  ihaket  them  ripe  Arom  the  reslgning  husk, 
A  glotay  thower,  and  oT  an  ardent  brown.'*  Setuoms. 
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Gray,  in  his  SkephertPi  Week^  alludes  U>  the  im^c  powen  mipposed  to  be 
posswed  by  the  hazel  nuU :  — 

"  Two  haiel  nuU  I  tbrew  iolo  thc  flame, 
And  to  each  nut  I  nve  a  fweethearfk  name 
ThU,  with  the  loudiMt  bounoe  me  tore  amased, 
That  with  a  llame  of  brightett  colour  Uaaed. 
Af  blaaed  the  nut,  fo  may  thy  |Nudon  grow : 
For  't  waf  thy  nut  that  did  fo  brighUy  glow." 

From  the  custom  of  burning  nuts  in  this  manner  on  AlUHallows  EFe,  that 

day  (the  3]st  of  October)  has  received,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 

vulsar  appeliation  of  Nutcrack  Night.    Bums  aliudes  to  this  customin  his 

Htuioween :  — 

**  Amang  the  bonny  winding  bankf 
Where  Doon  rinf  wlmpiing,  dear. 
Where  Bruoe  ance  ruled  the  martial  rankf , 

An*  fhook  the  Carrick  fpear, 
8ome  merry,  friendly,  oountra  foUu 

Together  did  convene, 
To  bum  thrir  nutf,  an'  pott  their  ftockf,  I 

And  baud  thelr  Halloween 

Ftt*  blythe  that  night**  i 

The  following  prctty  Hnes  on  this  subject  were  published  in  a  CoiiectUm  t^ 
Pocnu,  print^  at  Dublin  in  1801 :  — 

**  Tbcfe  glowing  nutf  are  embiemf  true 
Of  what  in  human  life  we  Tiew : 
The  ill-matchcd  oouple  ftet  and  ftime, 
And  thuf  in  ftrife  themfelTef  conf ume ; 
Or,  from  each  other  wildly  ftart, 
And  with  a  noiae  for  eret  part 
But  fee  the  ha|ipy,  happy  pair, 
Of  genuine  lore  and  truth  fincere ; 
'Witb  mutual  fondncfi.  while  tbey  bttm, 
Still  to  each  other  kindly  tura ; 
And,  af  the  vital  fparkf  decay, 
Tbgether  gcntly  fink  away ; 
Tili,  life'f  flcroe  ordeal  being  paft, 
Their  mlngled  afhcf  reft  at  Uft.'* 

Many  other  quotations  might  be  givcn,  but  we  shali  contcnt  ourselves  wtth 
only  one  more,  from  Wordsworth  :  — 

— — -  **  Among  the  woodf 
And  o*er  the  pathleff  rockf  I  foroed  roy  way ; 
Until  at  length  I  caroe  to  one  dear  nook, 
Unvlfited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Droop*d  with  itf  wither'd  leavef,  ungradouf  sign 
Of  dcTaftation  I    But  the  haaetf  rofe 
Tall  and  erect,  with  milk.whifce  clufterf  hung,« 
A  virgln  fcene!     A  littie  while  I  ftood, 
Breatning  with  fuch  fuppreffion  of  the  heart 
Ai  Joy  delightf  in  ;  and  with  wlfc  reftralnt, 
Voluptuouf ,  featleff  of  a  rival,  eycd 
l*he  banquet    Tben  up  I  aro«e, 

And  dragg*d  to  earth  each  branch  and  bough  with  craah, 
And  mercileff  ravage ;  and  the  f hady  nook 
Of  liaself,  and  the  green  and  mosfy  bower, 
I)eform*d  and  fullied,  patienUy  gave  up 
Tbeir  qiiiet  being :  but,  unlesf  f  now 
Confound  my  prefcnt  feeltngs  with  the  paft, 
Even  then,  when  ftxym  the  bower  I  tura'd  away 
£xulting,  rich  bejrond  tbe  wealth  of  klngf , 
I  felt  a  fense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  filent  treef,  and  the  intnidlng  fky." 

Propertiei  and  Uses,  The  hazel,  in  a  wild  state,  affords,  by  its  numerous 
branches,  protection  to  various  small  birds  :  its  nuts  afford  food  to  the  squir- 
rels,  and  some  other  quadrupeds ;  to  some  of  the  larger  birds ;  and  to  man 
in  a  wandering  and  half-civilised  state ;  but  there  are  a  fewinsects  that  live  on 
its  leaves.  Considered  as  a  timber  tree,  the  wood  is  never  of  a  sufficient  axze 
for  buildinff  purposes ;  but  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  and  for  various  smaller 
and  more  delicate  productions.  It  weighs,  dry,  49  Ib.  per  cubic  foot.  It  ts 
tender,  pliant,  of  a  whitish  red  colour,  and  of  a  close,  even,  and  full  grain ; 
but  it  does  not  take  a  very  bright  polish.  The  roots,  when  they  are  of  suf^ 
ficient  size,  afford  curiously  veined  pieces,  which  are  used  in   veneering 
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csbineU,  tn-cfaesta,  icc.  The  Kreat  use  or  the  haid,  howerer,  k  for  under' 
Ipvwth.  BeiDg  estremely  tough  anil  flexible,  the  root  shoota  are  aBed  for 
making  crateB,  hurdles,  hoops,  wattles,  walkingsticks,  fisbing-roda,  whip 
handles,  tjes  fbr  ft^ots,  aprinEes  to  catch  birds,  and  for  fastening  down  the 
thatch,  and  for  withs  and  bandsforgeiieralpurpoBes.  Astrong  fenceismade 
by  driving  stakea  into  the  ground,  and  wBttling  the  space  between  them  with 
hazel  ro(U.  ETelyn  tells  ub  that  out-houses,  and  even  cottagea,  were  some- 
times  msde  in  thiB  manner.  In  the  county  of  Durhsm,  pBrticulerly  in  the 
Vale  of  Derwent,  bazel  coppiccs  are  grown  eztenaiTely  for  what  are  called 
corf  rods,  snd  hoops  for  co<^>erE.  The  corf  rods  are  from  |in.  to  }in.  in 
diometer,  and  are  used  for  makiiw  the  baskets  called  corvea,  emplo^ed  for 
dnmtngco^mttofthepitB.fBaUa/^iSurvet/ofDurhamip.  187.)  It  ib  much 
Erown,in  Staffi^rdshire,  for  cratei  for  the  pottera;  but,  generally  speaking, 
(though,  if  left  B  Bufficient  time,  it  will  afford  polea  20  !t.  in  length),  it  is  Ibund 
so  inferior  to  other  undergrowths,  that  Farey,  in  his  excellent  DerbyMre  St- 
por7,  adTkea  the  grubbing  of  it  up,  and  replsLcing  it  with  ash  and  oak.  Ue 
also  olnects  to  it  for  hedgerows,  on  account  of  the  lemptation  it  offerB  to  boys 
to  break  the  hedges,  in  order  to  ^  Bt  the  nuts ;  and  because  the  leaves  and 
youi^shoots  are  said  to  beiniunouB  to  cattle  if  eaten  by  them,  and  to  pro- 
duce  the  disease  called  the  rea  wBter.  (Gm.  Yiew,  Sec,  vol.  ii.  p.  01.)  Hasel 
rods,  cut  as  nearly  aa  possible  of  the  BBme  aze,  and  varnished,  form  an  adrai- 
rable  materialforconstmctingrusticgardenBeats^like  thot  sbown  inj^.  1014., 


and  flower-beskets  (_fig.  I9i5.).  An  a^eesble  variety  nuiy  be  produced  by 
using  the  rods  sltemately  peeled,  and  with  their  bark  on ;  or  by  mixing  them 
with  rods  of  Bome  other  kinJ  of  wood.  Unpecled  hazel  rods  are,  however, 
both  handsomer  and  more  durable  than  similar  rodsof  anyother  kindof  tree; 
and  8  variety  may  be  produced  in  them:  by  choosing  them  with  bark  of  dif- 
ferent  shades ;  or  even  Btaimng  them  with  a  decoction  af  logwood,  or  other 
dye,  and  then  arranging  them  in  a  patteru,  as  shown  b  tbe  arboiir  j^.  1946. 
Hr.  MatthewB,  a  carpenter  residing  at  Friinley  in  Berkshire,  has  camed  tbis 
idea  Btill  further,  and,  by  an  iiwenious  arrangement  of  diflerent-coloured  itazd 
rods,  he  produces  a  complete  mndscape,  whtch,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  has  a 
yery  atriking  effect.  (Ste  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p,  078.)  Faggots  of  hazel  are 
in  great  demand  for  neatir-g  ovens ;  «nd  the  charcoal,  whic¥  is  very  Light,  is 
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comidered  exccHent  for  ^npowder ; 
h  is  also  tiMd  fbr  makir^  CTajrona 
for  dnwing,  bdns,  fbr  that  puipose, 
charred  in  cloaed  iran  tubn.  "nie 
principel  tue  oT  tbe  hasel  in  EagtnDd, 
at  tbe  prcsent  tiine,  ia  asHfhiit  tree; 
andagreatquantitjortlie  nuta,  both 
of  the  irild  and  cultirated  kiudi,  are 
«old  in  the  Engliih  marketi.  "Be- 
ddes  thoae  i^ed  at  home,"  says 
M'Culloch,  "  we  import  nut»  from 
diflcrent  part»  of  France,  Porlugal, 
and  Spain,  but  principally  Ironi  the 
latter,  The  Spanish  nuts  in  the 
highest  estiniation,  though  sold  under 
the  name  of  Berceloaa  nuts,  ara  not 
rcall;  shipped  at  that  city,  but  at 
Tafragona,  a  httle  more  to  the  south. 
Mr.  Inglis  «yi  thst  the  annual  areni^ 
export  tif  nuta  Iroin  Taimgnna  ■■ 
from  sa.OOO  to  30,000  bsgs,  of  four 
b4^s  lo  tbe  ton.  Tbe  cott  was,  free 
on  board,  in  autunn,  1830,  17i.  6d.  a 
bag.  [Sp^  h,  1630,  toI.  iL  p.  368.) 
The  eutries  of  nuts  for  home  con- 
sumption  amount  to  Irom  100,000  to 
185,000  bushetsByear;  the  duQ  of 
2>.  B bushel  produciiKfroBi  10,000/. 
to   12,55«.   dcar,"   (ttc*.  o/  Con., 

t653.)  Hr.  H'Cullocb  adds.  "  Tbe 
mels  bave  a  mild,  briuaceoua,  oily 
taste,  Bgreeable  to  moat  palates.  A  "" 
kind  of  ehocolste  haa  beoi  prepared 
from  them ;  and  they  hare  been  somi. 
oil  of  hazel  nuts  is  Uttle  inferior  to  that  of  almondB." 
nuts,  though  considered  unwholesome  to  those  wbo  were  asthmatic,  « 
hu  "  time,  thought  to  be  fsttening ;  and,  when  fiill  ripe,  thc  filberts  apedaU^, 
if  peeled  in  wann  water,  as  they  blanch  almonds,  maxeapuddingTery  little,if 
at  all,  ioferior  to  what  our  Udies  make  of  almonds."  (rol.  i.  p.  817.)  The  fHl 
made  from  hsiel  nuts,  which  is  usuallv  called  nut  oU,  is  best  made  in  tbe 
middle  of  winter ;  as,  if  made  sooner,  the  nut  yields  lesa  oil ;  and,  if  later,  it  ia 
bM  to  become  rancid.  It  is  extracted  in  the  satne  manDer  os  the  «alnut  oil. 
(See  p.  1489.).     Itb  never  madein  England,  andbut  rarelj  in  France. 

As  an  ornameatal  tree,  the  hBzel,  when  trained  to  a  sii^le  stem,  fbnna  « 
very  handsome  object  for  a  lawn,  near  a  winter^s  reudence;  because  it  not 
onlv  retains  its  leaves  a  long  timc  in  autumn,  after  they  have  assumed  b  ricb 
yellow  coloiir,  but,  as  soon  as  they  drop,  they  discorer  the  nearlv  fiill-growa 
male  catkins,  which  often  come  into  fiill  flower  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
remiun  on  the  tree  in  that  state  throughout  the  wtnter ;  and,  in  days  of  bright 
sunBbine  in  February  and  March,  when  'Jjgbtly  moved  by  the  wind,  they  hare 
a  gav  and  most  enliTeniiw  appearance.  Tfae  length  of  time  thc  leayes  remain 
on  thc  tree,  and  their  rich  yellow,  render  the  huel,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
serred  (p.  8019.),  one  of  the  most  omamcntBl  of  all  deciduous  shruba  as 
undeigrowth ;  it  ranking,  iu  this  respect,  witfa  the  oak  and  the  beech.  Tle 
folisge  of  the  Inrch  and  the  willow,  two  of  the  commonett  undergrowtha  in 
indigenous  woods,  is  meagre,  and  drons  ofTsuddenly ;  while  the  ieavea  of  tbe 
aah  aod  the  chestnutdrop  offearly,  when  they  have  scarcely  chsnged  cotonr; 
and,  hence,  these  trees,  as  undergrowths,  are  fsr  inferior  to  the  haiel  in  wiMd* 
which  form  conspicuous  features  tn  the  view  from  a  mansion,  or  wbere  oma- 
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■nent  b  at  all  taken  tato  coawderation.  The  pDiple-Iesred  huel  is  a  Ter; 
haiidsome  tree,  uid,  with  the  cominon,  maj  be  Tcry  ntly  anociated  in  a  group 
with  the  cut-leaved  hazet ;  and,  as  sn  erergreen  to  contract  wlth  them,  may  be 
added  Oinya  elltptica,  the  male  catkina  of  which  are  often  nearly  I  ft,  in 
length,  and  appear  at  the  Bome  time,  and  continue  aa  long,  as  thoae  oF  the 
hazel.  In  many  parta  of  France,  boiipittt,  or  small  gtotea,  and  also  arboiirt 
and  corered  w^a,  of  the  hazel  are  often  fbund  near  old  chateaui ;  and  the 
same  practice  appears  to  bare  been  followed  in  thia  country,  if  we  mayjudge 
Irom  the  remauis  of  corered  nut  vralks  yet  exiitiag  in  some  old  gardenj. 
In  ahrubberiea,  the  hazel  gtrea  riae  to  many  interesting  aasociations  in  the 
minda  of  thoie  who  have  been  braught  up  in  nut  countriefl.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  Cdrylua,  in  the  Nouvtau  Du  Hamel,  ia  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  haxel  on  uis  account ;  and  Sir  Thomu  Dick  Lauder 
saya:  "  The  haiel,  besidee  making  up  a  prominent  port  of  many&  grove 
in  the  happieat  manner,  and  tufting  ana  fni^ing  the  sides  of  many  a  ravine, 
often  presentB  us  with  very  picturesque  atems  and  rami&cationa.  Then, 
when  we  think  of  the  lovel^  scenes  into  which  the  careleu  etepa  of  our  youtb 
have  been  led  in  aearch  of  its  nuts,  when  autumn  had  begun  to  brown  the 
points  of  thdr  clusterB,  we  are  boundto  it  by  threads  of  the  most  delwhtTul 
OBsociatioiu,  with  thoae  beloved  ones,  nho  were  the  compankins  of  tuch 
idle,  but  happj  days."  (F<^-  Sctm.,  i.  p.  197.) 

SoU  md  &biatioH.  The  hazel,  according  to  Cobbett,  "  grows  beat  upon 
what  ia  called  a  hazel  mould  ;  that  ia  to  aay,  mould  of  a  reddiah  brown  ;  but 
it  will  ffow  alraost  any  wherC,  Irom  a  chalk  or  gravel,  to  a  cold  and  wet  claj ; 
but  the  rods  nre  durable  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  hazel  grows,  and  they  are  particuiarly  good  where  the  bottom  is  chalk." 
( Woodlandi,  $  2S3.)  The  situation  moat  bvourafale  is  on  the  sides  of  bill*, 
for  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  where  water  is  sti^ant;  thoueh,  like  all  treea 
and  shrubs  thst  grow  in  dense  massea,  it  requires  a  great  aeal  of  moisture ; 
and,  indeed,  it  wJI  always  keep  the  ground  moist  under  it  by  the  densenes* 
of  ita  sfaftde. 

Propagation  aad  CuUare.  The  apecies  ia  propagated  by  nuts,  which,  (rom 
the  common  wild  Glbert,  are,  in  plentiiul  years,  from  20«.  to  30*.  a  sack  of 
three  busbels.  These  may  be  dried  in  the  aun,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  lof^ 
Govered  with  atntw,  or  in  sand,  till  the  foUowing  Febmary ;  when  they  may  be 
Bown,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  aa  raast  or  chestnuts.  After  remaining 
in  the  seed-bed  two  years,  tbey  niay  be  tnknaplanted  iato  nursery  lines ;  and  hi 
one  or  two  years  more  they  will  be  fit  for  removal  to  their  final  situation, 
Where  a  haiel  copae  ia  to  be  formed,  the  nuts  may  be  sown  in  drills,  on 
ploughed  ground,  early  in  ^ring,  and  a  crop  of  oats  taken  the  first  year ;  but 
this  method  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  nut,  wfaen  young,  is,  as  Cobbett 
obterrea,  as  tender  as  a  rodish,  and  easily  ii^ured  by  weeds.  Plantationa, 
therefore,  are  beat  made  by  planting ;  and  the  plants  may  be  set  in  rows  at  £  ft. 
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distance,  and  at  5  ft.  apart  In  the  row ;  the  plants  in  one  row  alternating  with 
openings  in  tbe  other.  When  an  oak  wood  with  hazel  coppice  ia  to  be 
formed^  the  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  already  ffiven  (p.  1802.  V  Hazei 
ooppice,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  hurdle  wood,  nethers  or  wsttleay  crate- 
ware,  hoopa,  &c.,  is  generaUy  cut  every  seven  or  dg^t  years.  The  hurdles 
are  sometimes  manufactured  on  the  spot;  and,the  other  artides  being  selected, 
the  remainin^  shoots  and  brancbes  are  made  up  into  £Giggots. 

Tbe  varieties,  whether  botanicai,  or  valued  lor  their  fhiits,  are  propagated 
by  layers ;  though  the  purple  hazel,  being  as  yet  rare,  migbt  be  Iniad^  ot 
grafted. 

The  hazel,  as  a  fruit  tree,  is  most  commonly  propagated  by  suckers,  mare 
especialiy  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Biaidstone,  where  the  nuts  are  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  any  where  else  in  Engiand.  Plantations  are  generally 
made  in  autumn,  in  soil  wbich  bas  been  well  trenched  and  manured*  The 
plants  are  placed  in  rows,  at  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  distance  firom  each  other, 
and  at  10  tt.  apart  in  the  row;  while  between  the  rows  hops  are  frequently 
grown  fbr  a  few  years ;  but,  after  the  filberts  have  attained  a  sufficient  mze  to 
nearly  ooTcr  the  ground,  the  hops  are  destroyed.  Filberts  are  also  frequently 
planted  in  rows,  in  the  intervals  between  larger  fruit  trees,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  &c. ;  but,  though  they  ^w  very  well  in  such  situatbns,  yet, 
rrom  being  shaded,  and  sometimes  partially  under  the  drip  of  tbe  lareer  trees. 
dicy  seldom,  if  ever,  bear  so  well  as  in  plantadons  by  themselves.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal  art  in  the  culture  of  the  filbert,  as  a  fniit  tree,  consists  in  training  and 
pruning  it  properly,  as  the  blossom  is  produced  upon  the  sides  and  extremities 
of  the  upper  young  branches,  and  from  small  young  shoots  which  proceed  fixMu 
the  bases  of  side  branches,  cut  off  the  preceding  year.  The  tree  reauirea  to  be 
kept  remaiiuibly  open,  in  order  that  tne  main  branches  may  produce  youqg  < 

wood  throughout  the  wbole  of  their  length.    In  the  filbert  orchards  about  ' 

Maidstone,  the  trees  are  trained  with  short  stems  like  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
are  formed  into  the  sbape  of  a  punch-bowVexceedingly  thin  of  wood.  William- 
son,  who  has  written  on  the  subject  in  the  HorticuUural  Thttuactions,  advisea 
**  to  plant  tbe  trees  where  they  are  to  remain ;  to  suffer  them  to  grow  without 
restraint  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  to  cut  them  down  within  a  few  i 

incbea  of  the  ground.    They  will  push  five  or  six  strong  sboots,  which,  the  | 

second  year  after  cutting  down,  are  to  be  shortened  one  third ;  then  place  &  j 

small  hoop  within  the  branchea,  and  fasten  the  shoots  to  it  at  equal  distances.  j 

In  the  third  year,  a  sboot  will  spring  from  each  bud.    These  must  be  sufKxed  } 

to  grow  tiil  the  following  autumn,  or  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  when  they  are  ' 

to  be  cut  off  nearly  close  to  the  original  stem,  and  the  leading  shoot  of  the  ; 

last  year  shortened  two  thirds.    In  the  fifth  jrear,  several  small  shoots  will  \ 

arise  from  the  bases  of  the  side  branches,  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding 
year :  firom  these  the  fhiit  is  to  be  expected ;  and  the  future  object  of  the 
pruner  must  be  directed  to  produce  an  annuai  snpply  of  these,  by  cutting  out 
all  that  have  bome  fruit.  The  leading  shoot  is  to  be  shortened  every  year 
Cwo  thirds  or  more ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  branches  must  not  be  suflfered 
to  exceed  6  ft.  Every  sboot  that  is  left  to  produce  fruit  should  alao  be 
tipped,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  being  exhausted  in  making  wood  at  the 
end  of  the  branch.  Observc,  in  pruning  early  in  spring,  to  have  a  due  supply 
of  male  blossoms,  and  to  eradicate  all  suckers."  Such  is  the  Maidstone  prac- 
tice,  *'  which  has  been  lon^  celebrated,"  bf  which  30  cwt.  of  nuts  per  acre 
have  been  grown  on  particular  grounds,  m  particular  years :  but  20  cwt,  ia 
considered  a  huree  crop,  and  rather  more  than  half  that  quantity  the  usual 
one,  with  a  total  failure  three  years  out  of  five ;  so  Uiat  the  average  produce  is 
not  more  than  5  cwt.  per  acre.  WiJliamson  thinks  ^  the  failure  happening  so 
often  may  be  owing  to  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  successnil  years, 
owing  to  the  mode  of  pruning,  by  which  the  whole  nourishment  of  the  tree  is 
expended  in  the  production  of  fruit  ;'*  and  he  recommends  having  the  trees 
rather  more  in  a  state  of  nature.  (Hort,  Trans,,  vol.  iv.  p.  l^^.) 

If,  at  any  time,  there  should  appear  to  be  a  deficiency  of  male  catkins  in  a 
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filbert  orcbard,  the  defect  can  readily  be  supplied,  when  the  female  blosfioms 
(which  are  easilv  known  by  being  sessile  and  solitary,  or  in  small  clusters,  and 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour)  are  expanded,  by  coilecting  male  blossoms  from 
wild  trees,  or  any  others  where  thev  can  be  spared,  and  suspending  them  on 
the  upper  branches  of  the  tree.  The  Rev.  G.  Swayne  has  proved  the  utility 
of  this  practice,  both  in  his  own  case,  and  in  that  of  some  of  his  neighbours. 
{IbULy  vol.  V.  p.  S16. ;  and  Encyc,  of  Gard,,  ed.  1835,  p.  944.)  Rogers  remarks 
that  the  kind  of  pruning  which  is  found  the  best  for  the  currant  is  also  the 
best  for  the  filbert.  Filberts  intended  for  long  keeping^  this  author  observes, 
"  should  remain  on  the  tree  till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe ;  which  is  easily 
known  by  their  rich  brown  colour.  They  should  be  laid  on  a  dry  iloor  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  stored  in  jars  of  dry  sand,  where  they  will  keep 
sound  for  a  ^reat  length  of  time.'*  (FruU  CuUhator,  p.  190.)  Filberts  are 
always  kept  m  the  husk,  and  sold  by  the  pound  ;  while  nuts  are  kept  with- 
out  the  husk,  and  sold  by  the  peck  or  bushel.  The  Barcelona  nuts  are  im* 
ported  in  boxes,  and  kept  in  them  till  sold ;  while  the  English  nuts  are 
brought  to  market  in  sacks,  and  kept  in  them,  or  on  the  floors  of  lofts,  or  in 
dry  cellars,  till  they  are  taken  out  to  be  exposed  for  sale.  Filberts  are 
brought  to  market,  by  the  ^wers,  in  boxes ;  and  are  preserved,  by  the  fruit- 
erers,  in  layers  in  lofts,  or  m  dry  sand  in  cellars.  After  some  time,  the  husks 
lose  their  colour,  and  appear  black  and  mouldv ;  when  they  are  slightly  fumi- 
gated  with  sulphur,  till  tneir  colour  is  restorea.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  putting  them  on  trays,  pierced  with  holes,  and  holding  them  over  a  chafing- 
dish  of  charcoal,  on  whicn  a  little  powdered  sulphur  had  been  thrown  whea 
the  charcoal  was  red-hot.  The  tray  should  be  gently  shaken,  and  the  filberts 
spread  on  it  very  thinly,  that  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  may  penetrate  bHI 
round  them. 

Iruecti,  The  common  nut  is  attacked  by  numerous  species  of  insects,  es« 
pecially  by  the  caterpillars  of  various  moths  and  butternies,  which  feed  upon 
its  leaves.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  mentioned,  as  partially  (indicated  by  a 
star),  or  entirely  (indkated  by  a  dagger),  feeding  upon  this  tree,  'Yan^ssa 
C.  61bum  (or  small  tortoiseshell  butt^y),*  Stauropus  fagi  Tthe  lobster 
moth,  so  named  from  the  remarkable  form  of  the  caterpillar,  tne  fore  legs 
of  which  are  greatly  elongated,  and  the  front  part  of  the  body  eenerally  car- 
ried  erect),*  Notoddnta  Dromedarius,  *  E^naromis  versioolor  (the  rare  glory 
of  Kent  moth),  *  A^glae  tau  (the  tau  emperor),  f  Demas  c6ryli  (the  nut 
tree  tussock),  *  Cosmia  trapezina,  *  Brepna  notha,  *  Hipp6rchu«  jrapili- 
onarius,  *  Cabte  pusaria,  *  Han>6Iyce  corylkta,  *  Lozotse^ia  corylana, 
*  Roxana  arcu^na  L,  (T^rtrix),  f  Siemidscopb  avellan^Ua  {TineeL  H,  C), 
The  coleopterous  insects  are  confined  to  the  fiunilies  Curculi6nidse  and  Chry- 
somelidse.  Amongst  the  former  is  espedally  to  be  nodced  the  Balaninus 
nikcum  Germar  (C^urc^lio  niicum  2^».),  the  larva  of  whlch  is  the  white  fleshy 
maggot  so  often  found  feeding  upon  the  kemel  of  the  nut.  (See  Jig,  1947.) 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  pretty  baetle,  about  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  very  long  and  slender  black  homy  beak,  having  the  elbowed  an- 
tennae  inserted  near  the  middle.  The  body  is,  or,  rather,  the  elytra,  when  shut, 
are,  soroewhat  of  a  triangular  form ;  and  the  ^eneral  colour  of  the  insect  is 
fine  greyish  brown,  with  deeper  shades,  and  uregularly  waved  bands.  The 
female  beetle  deposits  its  e^  in  the  nut  whilst  in  a  young  and  immature 
state,  the  wound  soon  healing.  This  accounts  for  the  larva  beiog  found  within 
the  shell,  without  any  hole  being  seen  by  which  it  might  have  entered.  It 
is  said  that  the  passa^e  for  the  introduction  of  the  egg  is  made  by  the  female 
drilling  through  the  nnd  with  its  rostmm.  A  single  egg,  of  a  brown  colour, 
is  introduced  into  each  nut,  from  which  the  grub  is  hatched  in  about  a  fort? 
night;  but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  size  until  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  nut  is  consumed ;  the  kerael  bein^  the  last  part  which  it  attacks.  At  this 
time  the  sheli  is  found  to  be  filled  with  black  powder,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  excrement  of  the  larva.  When  fiill  grown,  the  time  for  the  fali  of  the 
nut  is  arrived ;    and  the  larva  then,  or  sometimes  while  the  nut  remains  on 
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the  tK^  eats  a  hole  thnHigh  the  Ad\  with  iu  BtroDf;  Jaws,  and  puahes  itaelf 
througfa  tbe  aperture  tbua  nuMle;  although  it  appeara  too  Bmall  to  adnut 
the  bodj,  which  contractB  itsdrto  get  throiuh,  aiiil  then  &Ua  to  tfae  ground, 
hariiig  no  l^  to  suf^Mrt  itself  on  the  huak.    Legs,  howerer,  would  be  an 
iDCumbrance  lo  the  tQsect,   aa  it  is  b<Mii  in  the  midst  of  ita  fooid ;   and  when 
thia  is  conBumed  its  feeding  time  bas  tenainatcd,  and  it  is  read^  to  make  itB 
way  into  the  earth ;  where  it  ronna  an  oval  cell,  and  changes  mto  s  piqia ; 
•oon  after  which  the  pcrfect  tnseet 
makesitSBiipeorance.  Inj^.  1M7., 
a  showB  the  wonnd  made  by  tbe 
mtrtMluction  of  the  egg  into  the  j 
young  frvit ;  b,  tfae  nole  in  tbe 
mature  fniit,  bj  which  the  buTB^ 
has  nade  its  exit;  c  is  the  Ibtvb; 
d,  tbe  ptipa;  and  e,  tbe  periect  in- 
sect  (UMae  laat  tbree  finires  being 
represeated  about  one  Ubtrd  larger 
tbn  the  natursl  aixe).    Tbe  tip  of 
die  roatnmi,  magnified,  is  shown  at 
/i  g  b^ng  the  ^wa,  ead  h  a  side 
viev  of  s  Biugle  jaw.    In  addition 
to  tbis  insect,  Orch6nea  aTellina 
(one  of  the  smali  flea  weeTiU), 
HtnmhosdmuB    cdryli,    Ap6denia 
C^a,     AuQabvB     curculi6mdes,  ^ 

Troptderea      niveir6stris,     Rhjn-  *- 

chhes   B&ccbuf,   and   PolydruBui      ^^^ 
■rgentitua,  are  fbund  in  tne  nut ;      ^^^ 

as  wetl  aa  tbe  foUowing,  belonging  to  tbe  Chrysom^bdK  :— 'Cbrfaom^ 
ooecfiieaaiidha)usphte'rica;  Ciytbral6ngipes,4-punctata,trideDt^ta,andauThB; 
Cr;fMoc£[dialu8  bipunct&tus,  cdrdiger,  cdryli,  and  (i-panctatua ;  and  Hfsfm 
pecbnicOTiis.  Amongst  the  Linnxan  Hemlptera  are  :  Chnex  ciiryli,  aTellanc, 
■nd  anDutttns  L«m;  CicUa  aurlta,  bioordita,  and  ctJryli ;  A^phis  c6rjli ;  aad 
C6ccu8  c6r7li.  HiemerAbius  hfrtus,  amongst  neuropterous  insecta;  Bnd 
All4ntnB  c6r]rli,  amongst  the  aaw-^ies,  com^ete  the  list  oT  the  «dtief  apectes 
of  inaects  which  feed  upon  the  common  nut. 

fWngi  oit  the  Hazd.  On  the  wood  and  fallen  branches :  ^gdricua  gakri- 
culkus&N^.,  Sou.  t.  165.,  and  fig.  15883.  ui  tbe  Enofctopadia  ofPlmtti 
A.  polygr&mmus  Dee.,  ayn.  A.  Sstulosus,  SuU.  t.  518.,  and  fig.  15884.  in 
the  Eneychpadia  of  PiatUii  and  A.  atn&tulua  Pert.,  s  minute  reatiptnate 
spedes;  Thd^pbora  rug6sa  Paty  syn.  T.  cor^lea  Peri.,  remarkBbk  ior  its 
bl0od-8tainedbiie,wbenrubbedorscratdied;  T.^rellkntE  Fr.;  ClaTArta  Arde- 
nia  8ow.  t.  815.,  and  fi^.  16171.  in  the  Bmycloptedia  ef  PbaiU  i  Pedxa 
fiir&ricca  fV. ;  Sphffi^  fiisca  Pert.;  8.  vcrruca^tfmiia  £irA.;  8.  dec^ 
daiB ;  Don^tium  griseiun  f^. ;  Tdrula  antetinita  Pert.  On  tbe  roots,  Agk^ 
ricuB  radicituB  Relk.  On  the  leaTea :  S.  .^TellAnie  Sdtnadt,  a  highly  curioua 
apecies  which  has,  in  the  present  year,  occiured  abundantly  in  Northamp- 
tonshire,  but  amieaTs  not  to  hare  becn  fbund  before,  since  iCs  first  detection 
br  Scbmidt;  SphsYia  gndmon  Tode;  £ryBiphe  euttata  SsUMt/.  Onthenut^ 
/eziia  fiuctfgena  BuU.,  alread;  noticed  under  the  beech,  fig.  1900.  p.  1974. 

Commeremt  Statiitia.  Tbepriceof  plants,in  the  London  nurseries,is  :  one- 
year^s  seedlings,  10(.  per  thousand;  two-yeara' seedlings,  l&i.  perthooaaad; 
tran^lanted,  Irom  1  »■  to  2  ft.  hish,  30(.  per  thougand ;  transplanted,  firom 
S  ft.  to  3  ft.  hi^,  50«.  p«-  thousand.  Planta  of  tbe  difierent  Tarieties  are  I*. 
each.  Price  of  Bnglish  nuts,  ia  Covent  Osrdei  market,  from  St.  to  3r.  per  peck ; 
of  Barcelona  nuts,  (rom  5i.  to  6>.  per  peck ;  of  Engliah  filborts,  from  4/.  lOs. 
to  5/.  per  lOOIb.  Price  of  planta,  at  Bollwyller,  of  the  Tarieties,  froin  S 
francs  to  5  francs  eacfa ;  at  New  York,  tfae  varieties  are  from  85  cents  lo 
50  cents  each. 
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I  8.  C.  a>Lu'RKA  L.     The  CWten/mopfe  Huel. 
Maaatolh*.    UDrt.  CUC,  4« ;  Ror' L»r>b..«l.  i  HUL  I»ct,  M<x  1. 1  WIUl.  H(i.  FL,  4.  p.  «71.  t 

nTDu  Hhd.,»  f^  «L  i  LoiU.  CU..  1U£ 
AnHiMa    CC  brwiUu  Birm.  LtgM.,  81..  M.  JViu.,  L  l.  77.  i  ..«rdtti»  perefitni  taanaiU 

Saii.  FkL,  «18.  i  J.  piuaUii  bTHnani  Cln.  fiM.,  1.  n  tL  i  C.  ubiini  Hor^ ;  le  NoiKtln  da 

BUkw*,  #.  1  BiliuitlDlKlit  HiHhiiui,  Gtr. 
fwntoK    M.  Hw.  1.  L IT.  f.  &  i  Dcnd.  BrlL.t.  W.i  aur  A.  IM»  1  "« tl»l><"«<>ril>»>iw 

figlirSnVolioM.  .         .        /*  ^ 

Spfc.  Char^  S/c.  Sdpulea  lanceolate,  acuminale.  LeaTca  roundiHh  oTate, 
cordate.  IuvolDcre  of  tbe  fiuit  double ;  the  extenor  many-partite,  tbe  in- 
terior  3-paTtitei  diTinons  palmate.  {WiUd.)  A  tree,  50tt.  or  60fl.  high; 
a  UBtiTe  of  Turkey  and  Awa  Hinor.     Introaueed  in  1665. 

i  C.  C.  e  tnUrmidia ;  C.  intennidia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  is  probabl;  a 

hybrid  between  C.  Coldma  and  C.  ..Jvell&na. 
I  CC.3vter«ienuFlKb.,  uidDurjV.  IMS.,  diabn  Ihai  tb>  ipHlH,  dilcflj  ta  Ibeolii 

Deicriptiatt,  ^c.  The  Constontinople  nut  formi 
a  hBndsome  somewhat  pjramidal  tree,  50  ft.  or 
60  fl.  l)igh;  with  a  whitista  bark,  which  peel^  off  iu 
stripi.  The  branche»  apread  oul  horiiontally  ;  the 
leaTea  are  more  aDBuUr,  and  softer,  than  those  of  the 
n  haiel;  andtbe  Btipulea  are  tinear.     ~" 


are  small,  round,  and  almost  coTered  with  the  cal^,  V 
which  lE  double,  and  deeply  Uciniated,  or  fringed,  with  I 
thepointsrecurved.  Tne  treegrowarapidljiand  with 
great  vigour,  in  the  climate  of  Loodon.  It  waa  at  firat 
■upposed  to  be  a  dwarf  ahrub,  and  tt  described  as  sucfa 
iu  the  old  books  relating  to  trees ;  but  it  waa  soon  dia- 
coTered  to  be  a  lofly  tree.     It  ia  a  natiTe  of  Asia   ' 

Minor  and  Turkey;  but  it  bears  the  climate  of  both   i 

Faris   and    London    without    the    slightest    injury. 

DeafoDtaines  tells  us  that  Ousius  fint  cuttiTated  the 

C6rylus  CoKinia;  and  that  it  was  «ent  to  him  from 

Constantinople  in  1568  (if»(.  da  Arbrei,  ii.  p.  MO.) ;  and  Prof,  Martyn  tdls 
us  it  waa  reintroduced  four  years  afterwards  by  "  Darid  UngnBd  Baron  in 
Zomeck."    It  appeara  to  have  been 

first  cultiTated  in  Eoglaud  by  Rea,  a 

florist,  who,  in  his  Flora,  nublished  iu 

1665,  says  that  he  had  tnen  "  many 

goodty  plants  of  the  filbeard  of  Cou- 

atantmople."    (  p.  EM.)      It  is  aUo 

mentioned  by  Ray,  the  celebreted  bo- 

tanical  author,  in  bis  Hittoria  Planta- 

rum,  published  in   16a6,among  "  the 

rnre  trees  and  shrubs  "  whicb  he  saw  i 

a  short  time  previously  in  the  Falace  ' 

Oardens   at    Pulham.     (6ee  p.41.) 

Notwithstsnding  its  beauty,  snd  the 

ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  tbe 

Coustantinople  nut   bas   never  been 

much  in  demand  iu  English  gardena. 

It  will  grow  b  almost  any  soil,  but  does  hest  in  one  aimilBr  to  that  adapted 

for  the  common  hazel.     It  is  easily  propagated  by  sced,  grafb,  or  layera. 

Orafting  on  the  commoD  hazel  is,   howerer,  the  most  general  way,  as  the 

nut  o&en  proves  abortive,  botfa  in  French  and  English  gardens.     The  largest 

tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Syon.  of  which  a  portrait  ia 

gJTeu  iu  our  last  Volume.     There  arealsolaivetreeaatHa^  House,  Purser^s 

Cross,  aud  in  the  grounds  of  FambBm  GastTe,  which  hai  fruit  most  years. 

Price  of  plants,  tn  the  Loudon  nurscries,  li.  Gd.  each ;  at  BoDwyUer,  5a 

cents ;  «Dd  at  New  Yorii,  50  ceats. 

•  6p  8 
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■  3.  C.  ■oirmA^T*  AU.     The  beaked,  Ameriix»,  or  CuetoJd,  Hazel. 

MMtfpiWp».  A<t  Hait.  Ko.,  1  p.  3B*. -.  td.  S^  s.  p.  a03.i  WUU.  Sp.  FL,*.  p.  471.  i  IDd 
AlMT..  I.  p.  SOl  :  K  I>u  Hun.,  4.  p  £1.  -,  Ixxld.  Ot.,  «d.  I^ 

^mei^ma.    C.tilitMrihAc.  C»a. /**>.,  Ul.|  C.  coiotlUiSitrf. 

^•M.  CTflr.,  ^c.  Sripule»  lineBr-lanceolste.  LeaTCfl  OTaIe.obloiig,  acuu 
oate.  loTalucre  of  the  fhiit  tubuUr,  canipaniilste,  larger  than  the  nut, 
pardte;  divistons  indto-dentate.  {WUld.)  C.  roalrikta  ia  a  busfay  sbn 
•eldoin  eiceeding  4  fl.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  resembling  tfae  cominon  Gurope 
liBzd,  but  distinguished  fron  it  bv  it«  frait  being  corered  witb  the  calj 
which  i«  prolong^  in  the  fonn  of  a  loDg  ver;  luiry  beak  ;  and  faence  t 
DBme.  The  kmiel  is  sweet,  but  not  worthjr  of  cultivation  for  the  tab 
liie  plant  ia  found,  according  to  Pursh  (ii.  p.  6S5.),  on  mountains,  Ax 
Canada  to  CaroUaa;  but  is  not  camnion  on  Uie  plainB,  and  mrely  occu 
■o  far  south  as  Botton.  Tfae  Amencan  bazel  was  introduced  into  En 
land,  in  1745,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Arg^ll,  hut  hafl  nerer  lieen  much  u 
tiTated.  Pknts,  in  the  London  nurienes,  are  1«.  each ;  at  BoUwylli 
S  francB ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

•  4.  C.  ahsricaVa  Midut.    The  American  Hazel. 

UntMLalim.    Htchi.  Aiii«.,S.F.5ia)  VnUd.  Sp.  FL,  V  ii.  «71.  i  Lodd.  CiL.xLlSK 

SMmmma.    C.  m.  liilmilli  ^at.  Amrr.,  W.  L  ffi.  C  SL  j  DnuT  Cuckeld  NuE,  wlLd  FlKicn,  Am. 

^irZlmf.    WiDg.  Aatr..  88.  t.  9.  r.  Sl 

Spec.  Ciar.,  ^c.  LeaTea  roundiifa,  cordate,  acuminate.  InTolucre  of  th 
fh^t  roundish,  campenulate,  longer  than  the  nut ;  limb  Epreading,  dentatel 
«errated.  {IViUd.^  The  American  hazel  ii  a  shrub,  growing,  accordiug  t 
Pursh,  to  the  height  of  iroffl  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  It  difiera  from  C.  rottriita  abou 
a*  much  a»  the  fiUiert  from  the  EuropeaD  hazel.  The  caljx  ia  larger  tha 
the  included  nut,  the  Savour  of  the  kemel  of  which  is  taid  to  be  very  fiDC 
It  ia  found  in  low  shadf  woods  firom  Canada  to  Floiida.  It  waa  intro 
iluced,  in  1798,  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  Planti,  in  the  Londoj 
nuraerieB.areSi.  each  ;atBollw;Uer,  l^fraocB;  andat  New  Yori[,85ceDU 

App.  1.  Species  (^CArylus 
twt  yet  iniroduced. 

w  WiU,  Pl.  Aa.  Bw.,  t.  8T.,iDd 


, _,-.. -i^^^"^^ 


ki  tUIoim,  a-puMl,  no*d,  •ni  nlooui 
-9TolaeK  (Wall.)  ^  A  uui»  otibt  bn 
«f  tb*  nHuntiiii  atiaaiiur,  ia  Stifml ; 
■     ~     Hnber,  ud  bMdui 


■od or  ■  piila  ttnge.    TbeB,. , 

ud  prcdidrUke  Hie  conmuiB  fauel  nut 
Id  tuta.  iTie  ihell  !•  eHeedinilT  lunl 
--•  ■'•'ck."  llfalL  Fl.  Ai.  atr.  ■  •" 


„„-   .jerlT  allM  lo 
u  FlKi.  [8ee  p.  XS3.) 
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